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ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS. 


(1) ABELIA RUPESTRIS. This was 
amongst the plants wiffch were nearly destroyed 
in the fight between Mr, Fortune’s servant and 
the natives, ‘There were also several fine roo! 
of Campanula grandiflora, which grows wild 
amongst these hills, and this new species of Abe- 
lin (Abelia rupeStris), Both ultimately arrived 
safe in England and are now in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick.— Fortune's 
Wanderings, pagé%8. 


(2) ABELMOSCHUS  ESCULENTUS. 
This plant is renfarkable for the similarity of 
its name to the vegetable called Ochra by the 
Greeks, but which has"not been ascertained by 
botanists. .The names by which this produce 
of the New World is distinguished in the works 
Of Marcgrave and Piso are Quingambo and 
‘Quigombo, and in the Jater works by that of 
Gombo and Gombaut or Gombeaun It is 
possible, therefore, that ‘a classical name which 
was not otherwise engaked may have been appli- 
ed to anew vegetable, and, as has been the case 
in many instances, without any attempt being 
jade to identify the plant named with that 
Bich bad Seen described by classical authors. 
Bhis plant is the Hibiscus escnlentus of authors. 
—-English Cyclopedia, page 60. ‘The okra plant 
of the Southern States of America, as univer- 
‘sally abounds in the Tenasserim - Provinces, 
pa all over the Fast, as it does in the West 
Indies.—- Mason. Alelmoschus Esculentus, known 
"n America as the Okra or Gumbo, is much 
jeultivated there. In Louisiana, Gumbo sou; 
isan epicurean dish. ,The ripe seed if allowed 
‘a ‘sufficient age befbre using and carefully 
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(3} &BELMOSCHUS MOSCHATUS. 
(Musk Hrstscvus). Syn. Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 
Dancer states the seeds to be emeticus, but - 


'g| Dr. O’Shaughnessy had not found this to te 


the case in his experiments.— 0’ Shaughnessy, 
page 217, One of the most gaudy flowering 
shrubs in Tenasserim, is this musk plaut, whose 
large yellow blossoms with blood colored eyes 
are sometimes seen bedecking European grounds, 
and whose seeds have been said to be an anti- 
dote to snake bites.—Mason. 


* (4) ABIES. The Fir. Abies, in Botany, 
forms a genus of trees of the Coniferous iribe, 
well known for the valuable timber which is pro- 
duced by many of the species. It was formerly 
considered a part of the genus Pinus; but modern 
botanists have made it a distinct genus. The Eng- 
lish appellation is the saxon furh-wudu, fir-wood. 
From Pinus (Pine-Tree), Abies (the Fir-Tree) 
is obviously distinguished by its more pyramidaty 
form, and by its leaves arising singly from around 
the stem, not by twos or threes or a greater 
number, from out of a membranous shrivelling 
sheath, as well as by the characteys in the fructi- 
fication above described. Its species form four 
natural tribes, of the first of which, the Silver 
Fir may be taken as the representative ; of de 
second, the Norwas Spruce; of the third; the 
Larch ; and of the fourth, the Cedar of Lebution. 
The genus ofgesinous plants called Aéies, com- 
Prehend many forest trees of great importéice® 
some of them, such as the “Larch, th Norway. 
Spruce, the Silver Fir, and the Balm of Gilead, 
are raised in the English nurseries, annually in « 
the open grou.d, in large quantities for the sup- 





parched c&§ with difficulty be distinguished | ply of plantations there ; others, such asthe Cedar 


from venuine caffee —47..Ren fetus Asnertann | 
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. ABIES. 


eave, being usually kept ip pots autil they are 
finaly committed to the earth in the situation 


the. may be subsequently. destined to occupy 


All the species are” propagated by seeds; they 
may also be propagated both by inarching and by 
euttings; but it isfound that platits so obtained 
aré citber very shortlived or stunted, unhealthy, 
and jncapable of becoming vigorous trees. In 
some of the species, as the Balm of Gilead and 
the silver “Fir, the scales of the cones readily 
separate from their axis, so as to render the 
extraction of the seeds a simple and easy opera- 
tion; but in olhers such as the Lareh and the 
Spruce Fir, the scales will neither separate nor 
open: in such eases it is necessary to dry the 
cones as much as possible, then to split them 
Sy means of an instrument passed up their axis 
and afterwards to thresh the portions so separat- 
ed tillthe seeds can be sifted out. Like other 
resinous seeds these are perishable unless: sown 
* within a few months after the cones have been 


gathered ; they will however, keep much longer 


in the cone than if separated ; wherefore, they 
should always be imported in that state. 
None of the firs should be transpldated at a 
height exceeding’ three feet, for the reason last 
mentioned ; and the Larch is the only kind that 
» Will remove advantageously even at this size: The 
spruce and its allied species may be removed more 


successfully when froin a foot anda half to two, 


fect high. ‘To this there is no other exception 
than that of plants that have been constantly rear- 
cil in pots, as the Cedar of Lebanon; these may 
he safely removed at any size, if the transplanta- 
tion is carefully attended to, because their 
roots are uninjured in the operation. Tt should 
however be remembered, in finally planting out 
firs which have heen always kept in pois, that it 
is absolutely necessary that their roots should be 
spread out among the earth as much as may be 
practicable without straining or breaking them ; 
because, while in pots, they necessarily acquire a 
spiral direction, which they will not afterwards 
dose unless it is destroved at the period of final 
transplantation ; and, if they do not lose it, they 
are apt to be blown over by high winds, on ac- 
count of their roots not having penctrated into 
the earth fyr enough in a horizontal direction to 
form the requisite stay to support the trunk and 
head. Where great importance is attached to the 
raisiig of tke secds of rare species of fir, it has 
Beem found a very beneticiak practice to place 
them between two turfs placed root to root, the 
ofg upon the other, and to watch 4hem till the 
cv beginning to sprout; they are then to be 
sown jn* pie” uguul way, when every seed will 
‘usually succeed. No trees are more impatient 
wof pruning than~ these. ~ They exude, when 
wounded, so largaa quantity of thei resinous sap 
-ds ta become weakened even, by a few incisions ; 











ABIES. 
befgre they recover from thé efects, So great is 
thes symufetry, and so uniformly will be their 
branches from ander favourable circumstan- 
ces, that it will rarély happun that_a. necessity. 
for ‘the use of the pruning-kuife can arise. 


“The great rule to be sobserved ia their® ma- 


nagement ig 4o allo@ them ample room for 


Ahetxtensiom of their, branches; if this -is at- 


tended to, their beatity is not only ensured 
but vhe rate at which they will ‘form — their 
timber will be a fuil recompeirss for the space 
they may oecupy.—Eng. Cye. pager. — All 
the species of Abies will grow in Eng- 
land, where the soil is light cnough to suit 
them, particulary “4. Deodara, the Cedar of 
India, 4. Cedrus, the Cedar of Lebanon, and 4, 
Lariz, the cominon Larch, together with 
balsamea, the Balm of Gilead, 4. picea the 
Silver-Fir, and 4. Webbiandythe Silver-Fir of 
the Uimalaya Mountains. The Cedar of Lebanon 
will grow well ina swamp.—Eng. Cye. 

‘The Pines of Sikkim received from Dr. Hooker 
frequent notices. He says that Abies Branoniana, 
A. Smithiana, and A. Webbiana, with Larix. 
Griffithii are the only fines whose woods are 
considered very useful ; and it is a curious cir: 
cumstance that, there, none produve any quantity’ 
Of resin, turpentine, or pitch ; which may perhaps 
be nccounted for by the humidity of the tlimate,— 
Fol.ii.p. 41. At Choongtam in Sxkim,the yew ap 
pears at 700 feet, whiist, on the outer ranges (as o1 
Tonglo), it is only found at 9,500 to 10,000 feet, 
and whereas on Tonglo it forma an immense tall 
tree, with long sparse branches and slender 
drooping twigs, growing amopgst gigantic mag- 
nolias and oaks, at Choongtain it is smalt and 
rigid, and much resembling in appearance the 
English churchyard yew. At 8000 feet the Abies 
Brunoniana is found, a tree quite unknown further 
seuth. But neither the larch nor the Abies mix 
thiana (Khutrow) acempanied it. The yew 
spreads east from Kashinir to the Assam Hine 
Jaya and the Khasia mountains ; and the Japan, 
Philippine Island, Mexican, and other both Ame: 
rican yews, belong to the same widely ciffused 
species. Inthe Khasia (its most southern dis: 
trict) it is found as low as 5000 feet above 
the Sea level. In descending frog Nango in 
Fast Nepal, Dr. Hooker passed at first through 
rhododendron and juniper, then through black 
silver fir (ddier Webbiana), and below that, neat 
the river, he came tu the Himalayan larch ; a trec 
quite unknown, except from a notice in the jour. 
nals of Mr. Griffith, who found it in Bhotan. tis 
a small tree, twenty to forty feet high, perfectly 
similar in general characters to a European larch 
but with larger cones, which are erect upon th 
very long, pensile, whip-lite branches. Ha adds, 
its leaves, now red, were falling, and, covering fhe 
rocky ground on which it grew, scattered amongs 





and if they have: suffered many, they are long; other trees; It is edlld-“Saar” by the Lep: 
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_ABIES BRUNOQNIANA.2 
chas and Cis-Hinkhlayan TiGetans, and “ Bogpea- 
walla” by the Nepalesewltd “gay ite is foard as 
far west as.the leads of the psi river : it does 
not inhabit Centfl or? West Nepal, nor the 
North-Wést Himalaya. The distijbutiow of the 
Hintalayan pines ts very remarkable. ‘The De- 
odar las not etn seet east of.Nepal, nor the 
Pinus Geratdiana, Cupregsus torulasa, or Junie 
*perus communis, On theother hand, Podocarpus 


wis ‘confined to the east of “Katmagdoo. bies 
Brunonuiana . Wdea® not Sccur west 0 the 


Gogra, ner the larch west of the Cosi, nor 
funeral cypress (an introduced plant however) 
west of the Teesta (in Sikkim). Of the tweive Sik- 
kim and Bhotan Conifere (including yew, juni- 
per, and Podocarpus) eight fare confwon to 

, the North-west Himalaya (west of Nepal), and 
four are not: of the thirteen natives of the 
north-west provinces, sgain, only five are not 
found in Sikkim, and, headds, I have given their 
names below, because they show how European 
the absent ones are, either specifically or in affi- 
nily, Ihave stated that the Deudar is possibly a 
variety of the Cedar of Lebanon .. ‘This is now 
‘a prevalent opinion@which is strengthened by 
the facb thet so many wore Himalayan plants 
are now ascertained to be European than had 
been supposed before “they were compared vith 
European specimens ; such are the yew, Juni- 
perus commungs, Berberis vulgaris, Quercus Bal- 
lota, Populus alba and Euphratica, &c. The 
cones of the Deodar are identical with those of 
the Cedar of Lebanon : the Deadar has, general- 
ly longer-and more pale bluish leaves and weep- 
ing branches, but these characters seem to be 
vpuusually devel®Bped in English gardens ; for 
severak gentlemen, well acqwainted with the 
Deoday at Simla whet asked to point it out in 
the Kew gardens, have indicated the Cedar of 
Lebanon, and when shown the Deodar, declare 
hat they ngver saw that plant in the Himalaya. 
Tooker, Him. Jour. 


(3) ABIES ARARAGL (Sresotp).. Wood 
brown; used for ‘yarious domestic purposes. 
Eng. Cyc. ‘ ; 

(6) ABIES BRUNONIANA,- Semadong, 
the deciduoys Silver Fir (Pinus Brunoniana, 

' Wallich; .P. dumosa, Lambert). Leaves flat, 
all turned one way, serrulate towards the points, 
covered beneath with a milk-white bloom. 
Coues terminal, erect, ovate, blunt, very small, 
with lax, ovate, very blunt scales.—Found in 
the northern parts of India in the provinces of 
Nepaul, Bootan, and Gossain Than. It is & 
tree 70 or 80 feet high, with a clear trunk of 
from 15 to 20 feet, and a spreading very 
branchy head. Tig: wood is of bad quality, 
being lighleto warp.—Eng. Cye. This species 
is repeatedly noticed by Dr. Huoker; at one 

_place he Says that: thé Wood of Adies Brunoniana, 


| 








(oeetba to ae is like the others in appear- 


ABIMS NEODARA: 


ance*but is. not durable ; its’ bark is howgver 
very useful. Stacks gf different aorts of pl 
wood were ston d for. exporkto Tibet, all thatch- 
ed with the bark of 4éies DPrunoniana. - In the 
dense and gigfntic forest ofedbies Brunoniana 
and silver fir, he ‘measused one of the forsfier 
trees, and found it twenty-eight feet in girgh— 
Hin. Jour, : - on 
(R. ABIES CEDRUS, the Cedar of 
Lebanon Fir (Pinxs Oedrus, Linneus and Lam- 
bert): Leaves clustered, evergreen. Cones ob- 
long, very obtuse, erect, with broad closely 
packed ‘scales, which are a little thickened at 
the margin. Mount Lebanon and the range 
of Taurus are the native spots of this most 
stately and magnificent tree, which compen- 
sates for its want of height by its huge 
wide spreading arms, each of which ig almost a- 
tree in itself. According to Labillardigre, a. 
French traveller in Syria,-the largest of those. 
now remaining on Lebanon is at least nine feet 
in diameter. The trees are held in great venera-, 
tion, and a holiday is set apart for the Feast of 
Cedars” Its growth is far from being so low as 
some imagine ; on the contrary, the observations 
of those who have cultivated it with care prove 
that it will vie in rapidity of growth with almost 
any forest tree, © Cedar wood has the reputation 
of being indestructible; instances have been 
named of its having been taken from buildings 
uniujured after a lapse of two thousand years. 
But it appears hizhly probable, from some ine 
teresting observations made at Tangier by Mr. 
Drummond, that the indestructible cedar wood 
was the beautiful, hard, deep-brown timber of 
Thuja articulata, the Sandarac Tree. The wood 
of Abies cedrus produces deal of very indjfferent 
quatity.—Eng. Cyc. eo taee 7 
(8) ABIES DEODARA, the Sacred Indian 
Fir (Pis.u¥ Deodara, Lambert). Leaves evergreen, 
in clusters, acute, triangular, stiff. Cones grow 
ing in pairs, stalked, oval, obtuse, erect; the 
scales closely packed, very broad, and nearly ever® 
at the margin. It is a native of the mountains 
of Hindustan, near the town of Rohileund, on * 
the mountains of Nepaul and Tibet, at a height 
of 10,009 or 12,000 feet, ang also im thé woods 
of Almora, It is a large tree, with a trunk 
about four feet in diameter, resembling the Cedar 
of Lebanon, from which it differs‘in having tts 
cones upon staéks, and its leaves longéw and 
more distinctly three-sided, and algo {me the 
quality ofsits timber. The Hindoos are said-to 
call it the Devadara, or God Tree, ap@hold it 
in a sort of veneration, Ns wood id extremely, 
durable, and so resiyous that Jaths made of it 
are used for gandles. Spars*of it bave been- 
taken out of" Indian 4emples, “known to. have: 
been erected from 200 to 400 yearsPuninjeked « 
except in those paity which. Srigipally were 


ABIES WBIMANA, 
Sup-wood. This tree hag been extensively culti- 
vated in England, and seems to be realising the 
fayourable angicipitiqns which were formed on if 
first intraduction— Eng. Qye. See CepaARDEOvAR. 


(9) ABIES K@IMPFERI (Pinus Kampferi, 
Lambert). A natiye of Japan ; found wild upon 
the mountains of Fako. 

(0) ABIES MOMI (Siebold). Found in 
Japan. Jts wood is in great estimation for its 
whiteness and fine grain.— Eng. Cyc. 

(11) ABIES SMITHIANA, Seh, the In- 
dian Silver Fir (Pinus Statthiana, Wallich). 
Leaves slender, four-cornered, whitish beneath, 
a little turned towards one side dark green, 
from one inch to one and a half long. 

Cones from four to six inches in length, 
erect, ovate-oblong, with obovate, rounded, 
even scales, A native of the slopes of the 
Himalaya Mountains. It is a tree of enormous 
size, with nearly opposite branches, covered with 
short down, and so arranged as to form general- 
ly two rows.—Eng. Oye. This plant is re- 
peatedly noticed by Dr. Hooker ; at one place, 
he tells us that the spruce, (Ahies Smi- 
thiana, ‘ Sel’) has white wood, whicli is em- 
ployed for posts and beams. At another, he 
mentions that the beautiful Deodar was seen 
towering above the other trees, and, although 
all the specimens were comparatively young, 
they were yet striking and graceful. Near it 
was the Abies Smithiena. lt hada dark and 
sombre appearance, yet it was peculiarly grace- 
ful, owing to its symmetrical form and some- 
what pendulous habit. Again, he says, that 
towards Lamteng, in Sikkim the path left the 
river, and passed through a word of Abies Smi- 
thiana. Itis also called 4. Khutrow and Mo- 
rinda. Dr. Hooker had not before seen this tree 
in the Himalaya : it is a spruce fir, much resem- 
bling the Norway epruce in general appearance, 
but with longer pendulous branches. *‘fhe wood 
is white, and considered indifferent, though 
readily cleft into planks.—Hooker, Him. Jour, 


- (12) ABIES THUNBERGII (Pinus Thun- 
bergii. Lambert). A scarce plant in Japan, 
* (18) ABIES TORANO (Siebold) 

(14) ABIES WEBBIANA, Webb’s Fir 
(Pinua* Webbiana, Wallich and Lambert ; Pinus 
spectabilis, Lambert). Leaves linear, solitary, 
flat, all-gpreading, and turned one way, silvery- 
white beneath, with a deep notch at the ex- 
trem#y. Cones oblong, erect, ébtuse, with very 
broad,° rounded, even scales. According to 
the account of Captain Webb, whor first dis- 
éovereif, this remarkable species attains the 
height of £0 or 90 feet, with a diameter near 
the ground of 3 or 4 feet. Its wood seems to 

~be.valuable. Frém what has been reported 
of its general appearance, it is probably one 
rof fhe mbdst interesting species that has yet 
been discovered, Inhabiting the colder regions 





ACACIA. (RIEONJ). ” 

of northern Inciay and forhd among plants 
which are more Siberian their character th, 
Indian, there cat be no reasonable doubt of its 
being well able to withstaad the rigour of the 
wintets of England.—Eng. Cye. Dr. Hooker 
tells us that, at Choangtam, the dies Wed- 
giana attains, thirty-feve feet in girth, with a 
trynk unbranched tr ery feet,—fooker, Him. 
Jour. As the subjé@ of fire-wood is of every 
day jnteves} to the traveller in these regions, 
he Thentious that tie rhadcdgndron woods af- 
‘ord poor fires; juniper burns then brightest, 
and with least smoke, ddies Webdiana, though 
emitting much smoke, gives a cheerful fire far 
superior to larch, spruce, or Abies Bruno- 
niana.~ At Dorjiling, oak is the common fuel ; 
alder is also good. Chestnut is invariably used , 
for blacksmith’s charcoal, Magnolia has a dis- 
agreeable odour, and laurel burns very badly. 
The silver fir (Abies Webbiana, Dunshing) also 
splits well ; it is white, soft, and highly prized 
for durability. The larch of Northern Agia 
(Lariz European) is said to produce a pungent, 
smoke, which Dr. Hooker never observed to be 
oe case with the Sikkim species.— Hooker, Him, 
four. 

(15) ABRESHAM, White silk, cut into 
very minute pieces; is used in Ajmere to remedy 
impotence: four tolas for one rupee.—Gend. 
wn me page 126. * 

16) ABROMA (froma and fpZya ‘not fit 
mca in Sutosiner to Thciboaee ‘food for 
gods’), a genus of plants belogging to the na- 
tural order Dijltaetaced. Tia spoiis consist 
of small trees, with hairy lobed leaves and extra- 
exillary or terminal few-floweted peduncles at 
the tops of the branches.—Eng. Cyc. p. 17. 

(27) ABRUS (from afpés, soft), a genus of 
plants belonging to the papilionaceous division 
of the order Leguminosae. The calyx is bluntly 
4 lobed, with the upper lobe broadest. The 
legume is oblong, compressed, and 4-6 seeded. 
‘There is but one species, 4. precatorive—ng. 


iC. 

(18) ACACIA (Choukui} A species of silk 
tree Acacia. Choukur. Hind, A common low tree 
in many parts of Rajwarra. The flowers are long, 
cylindrical, one-half yellow, the other half bright 
pink and not mutable, the colored stamina exact 
ly resembles tufts of floss silk : the wood is put to 
no use.—Genl. Med. Top. 

(19) ACACIA (Rewa) Sacrep Acacia. 

Rewa, Hinn. 

A large tree common in Rajwarra, sacred to 
the Matajee, around whose shrines groves of 
this tree are commonly found. The wood is hard, 
dark colored, and durable, but only the decayed 
trees are used.— Genl. Med. Top. a 

(20) ACACIA (Ruzons). TRAVELLER’s 
Acacia. ie 





~ Rheonj. ,Hinp. es 
- Avery common tree in’ particular parts of 


6 


ACAC]A SCANDENS. 


Rajwarra, upon which tyayellers-at caztain pets 
SPthe roads suspend shreds of *heir clothe (asin 
other parts of Indig). ‘Ro the extremities of 
the young “branches are suspended innumerable 
masses of exuded sap of large size.—Genl. Med. 
Top.p. 197. . . s e 

(21) ACAGIA ARABICA. For Ordnagee 
purposes, if properly seasoged, it woufd be found 
equal to any timber in use rhe best mode of 
seasoning is to jmmerse the log when felled in 
amud pit for t®élyg months and then to ren 
move ittda drier spot till brought into use. 
It rarely exceeds 18 inches in diameter and 
is always crooked. Cattle eat the seeds, which 
if burnt yield the moochies 4 good black for 
paint. —Rokde, M.&.8. 

(22) ACACIA CATECHU. Willd. A 
tree from 15 to 20, but sometimes 30 feet high, 
with hard and heavy wood, of which the interior 
is of a dark red or brownish colour, and the sap- 
wood white. Branches with stipulary tiforns. 
Leaves bipinnate. Pinnse 10 to 15 pairs. Leaflets 
30 to 50 pairs; linear oblong, unequal and an- 
ricled on the lower sige at the base ; petiole an- 
gular, often armed in arid situations with a row 
of prickles on the uuder side, with one large ur- 
ceolate gland below the lowest pair of pinnee and 
smaller ones between the 2 to 4 terminal ones. 
Inflorescence a spike, 1 to 3 together in the axil- 
Je of the leave®, Flowers numerous white. Calyx 
downy, 5-fid Petals united into 5-fid corolla. 
Stamens numerous, distinct, double the length of 
the corolla. Ovlry shortly stipitate. Style the 
length of the stamens, Legumes straight, thin 
and flat and smogth, with about 4—6 seeds, A 
native of the jungles and low hills of many parts 
of India—Roxb. Corom. Plants, 11, t. 175. 
quoted by Royle, p. 350. 

(23) ACACIA CINEREA. 

Werdil, Hinp, 
Vedatil, ‘Tau. 


a Ash coloured mimosa, 
« _, BNa. 
Vellatooroo, TEL. 


(24) ACACIA EDULA. Escunent Acacia. 
Kh@ra. Hinp. 

A very common large tree in Rajwarra; the 
long slender pods are very sweet and pleasant 
food cooked: for this purpose, they are univer- 
aglly gathereé by the poor wherever procurable 
and eaten both fresh and dried. The wood is 
very hard but the tree is not cut down. 

(25) ACACIA FERRUGINEA. 

Rusty mimosa wood, Keekur eafeed, Hinp. 

Ene, Vil velum, Tam. 

Tella tooma, TEL. 

(26) ACACIA SCANDENS: 
Mimosa. 


CLIMBING 


Gila. Hinp. A 
A Mirge creeper*running over trees in the 
Kotah jamgles, where the stems of this plant 
often in gize and form resembie ship cables. 
-s- Genl..Med. Top. p? 197. 


ACANTHOPLERY GH. 

(27) ACACIA SERISSA, 

e Mimosa Serissa ~ { Vapasearam ‘Taw. 
Derisana, ‘Ten, Kavoe vayh, Vriksha, 
Serissa, Bene. I fe Can. * 

This tree ig, very common‘ in every part of 
India ; all soils and,situation#seem to please it 
equally : it grows to be a pretty large tree but 
with a short thick trunk covered with, ash*co- 
loured bark. It has a very extensive but thin 
head. Flowering time the hot and rainy season, 
the greatest part of its leaves drop during the 
cold season. The wood of this tree is service- 
able. ‘Lhe flowers are very flagrant, large masses 
of very pure guin are occasionally found upon 
it—RHozd. This tree is occasionally found in 
avenues for which it is not well adopted, as it, 
remains long without leaves, at the commence- 
ment of the hot season. ‘The wood used to be 
employed for mallets wherewith to beat cloth 
when making it up in bales for the Ruropean 
market, it is also used for large screws and for 
fellers. Mr. Rohde discovered that prejudices 
exist to have induced some to under-value this 
wood, it is said to be unlucky and workman 
therefore decry it.—Rohde, M.S.8. 

Seris grows at Ajmeer and abundant in Ko- 
tah: it ts a beautiful tree with very fragrant 
flowers: the wood is valuable.—G@en. Med, Top. 
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(28) ACACIA STIPULATA, is mentioned 
by Mr. Mason, as one of the trees of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. The fragrant acacia is indegen- 
ous in the Provinces, and is said to yield “a 
hard and strong timber.” The largest timber 
tree belonging to the genus with which he was 
acquainted, is a common forest tree, and from 
the character of the genus would no doubt 
furnish valuable timber. 


(29) ACACIA SPECIOSA Syn. Mimosa 
Sirrisa. This tree is easily recognised by ita 
white flowers and long stamens; Wight says it 
attains a large size and is a common tree, frequent 
by road sides on account of the shade its large 
head affords. The wood is white, at least as com-" 
pared with the kurry vaugay, but is very strong 
and durable : in trials it bore 568 ths.—~ Wigat. 

(30) ACALEPH (from axaaggy, a nettle), 
Sea Nettles, a class of marine inverfebrate ani- 
mals, belonging to the sub-kingdom Radiata. It 
is now made to include a large number of animals, 
of which the genus Medusa of Linnens, may be 
taken as a type.-Eng. Cyc. p. 28. a 

(31) ACANTHOPTERYGIT (from dxavdaen 
thorn, and*wrépyg, a wing), in zoology, ong of the 
three primary divisions, or natural, erders, of 
fishes. The fishes are divided into tliree orders,- 
the Okondropterygii (Som xévepcx, cartilage, and 
wréput, 8 Wing or fin), or cartilazinons fishes, 
without a solid bony skeleton; Acanthoplerygii. 
fihes, having bony skeletons with prickly spies 
prsocess in the dorsal fis; and Malecoptygii 
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(uaraxds, Soft, and wrépyg a wing), fishes. with 
‘ 





bo 

va in the dofsal fints. Athese divisions were 

first empfoyed by *Willfghby and Ray. Cuvier 

divides the Acanthdpterygious fishes into fifteen 
natural families, whech he calls after the names 
of their typical or most common genera.— Eng. 

Cyc.” . 

1? Percida, including the common Perch, the 
Sea-Perch, the Barber of the Mediterranean, the 
Weevers, the Stargazers, and the Sea Pike. 

2, Triglide, which include the Guruards, the 
Flying-Fishes, the Bull Heads, the Miller’s 
Thumb, and the sticklebacks 

3. Scienide, which include the Maigres, the 
Stone-Perch, the Drum-heads, the Red-Throats, 
and a number of other fishes less known. 

4, Sparide, including the Sea-Breams, the 
Spanish Bream, the Gilt-Head, and Black Bream. 

6. Menide, a simall family whose species are 

not much known. 

& Sguamipennes, including the Cheetodons 
and other curious fishes, as the Coachmen, the 
Horsemen, and others. ; 

7. Scomberide: includes the Mackerel, the 
Tunnies, the Sword-Tishes, the Pilot, Vilot-Fishes 
the John Dory, and the kinw- fish. 

8. Tendia, including the Scabbard-Fish, the 
Hair-Tail, Red-Band-Vish, aud others. 

9. Theutyes, including the Lancet-Fishes 
and some other genera remarkable for their 
powerful cutting spines. 

=" 10, Anabade. include the Climbing Perch 
and other allied freshwater fishes. 

11. Mugitide, include the Gray Mullet, the 
Ramando of Nice, and some others. 

12. Gobiode, include the Blennies, the Go- 
bies or Sea Gudgeons, and the Dragonet, 

18. Lophiade, incude the Anglers, Fishing 
Frog, or Sea-Devil, and the Frog-Fishes. 

14. Labrida, include the Wrasses, or Rock- 
Fishes, the ‘Old Wives of the Sea,’ the Cap- 

. tains, and the Scarus, 

“15. Fistularide, include the Pipe-Mouths, 
the Snipe-Fish, the Sea-Trumpet, or Bellows- 
Fish.— Eng. Cyc. page 50. 

(82) ACANTHUS. In modern botany 

+ Acanthus is & genvs.of herbaceous plants found 
in the south of Europe, Asia Minor and India, 
belonging to the natural order stcanthacee. 
“Bagl. Oye.” 

(38, ACANTHACEAL, an Order of plants 
-belAnging to the Monopetalous division of Di- 
catgiedons. Its type is the genus Acanthus. 
The species gro herbacgow' or shrubby ; they are 
extremely commof in every tropical country. 
“Mapy of the species are mere weeds ; others 

“Bear handsome flowers with gaudy ,colours, but 

geldgm with any odour ; & very small number 

awe bce occasionally employed medicinally as 
emalticats “yr diuretics The stems of all the 


keletons indged, but with soft articulated,| artieulation$ 5 on, 








/ ACARI, 
y rgadily” froia their timid 
h account gardeners ww 
versally increase “them, by cuttings of the full- 
grown branches. ‘They are Aways eaey to culti- 
vate provided they are not kept in too cold or 
too drg a situation. ‘The annual kinds freely 
produce seedss by whih they are readily mults- 
plied. Theeinost common generahre Justitia, 
Acanthus, Rueltia, Thunbergia, PRarleria, Eran- 
themun, Lankesterif, and Henfreya. (Brown's 
Prodromus Flore Nove He angiz ; Barthing’s 
Ordines, Naturales ; Lindley’s Introduction to 
the Natural System ; and Nees yon Ksenbeck’s 
Exposition, in the third volume of Dr. Wallicl’s 
Plante Asiatice Ruriores.)— Fug. Oye. 


(34) ACANTHOPHIS (from deavéa, a 
thorn and eg:s a snake) in zoology, a yes of - 
venomous serpents, allied to the vipers, but dis- 
tinguished by having a single series of plates 
beneath the (ail, except towards the very exe 
tremit® where they are, in some cases, separate 
ed into two small rows. Eng. Cye " 


(35) ACARIDA, a division of Arachnida 
which comprehends the smatl spider like ani- 
mals popular'y termed Mites (Acari), as well 
as Water Mites ,and Ticks. Some of these 
are wanderers on land or in water; others are 
fixed upon various animnls, whose blood or hu- 
mours they suck, and even insinuae themselves 
beneath the skin, and often multiply prodigiously. 

‘The Domestic Mite (4carus domesticus, De 
Geer), is very commonly found ip, collections of 
insects and stuffed birds, and is exceedingly de- 
structive to cabinets. Camphorhas some effect 
in destroying this pest, but is not powerful 
enough to prevent it altogether. Moistening the 
specimens with a weak solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, is said to prove an effectual preventative. 

The species found in flour and on food is 
called A. Farine. ° 

The Lich Mite (dearus Scabiei, “Fabricius, - 
Sareoptes Galei, L.) is a microscopic animal, 
found under the human skin in the pustules of 
a well known cutaneous cdigease. It has a re- 
markable snctorial apparatus, by means of which 
it secures its hold under the epidermis of the 
skin, into which it has the power of penetrating. 
This animal is most effectually destroyed by sul- 
phur; and indeed this is a specific for the disease” 
which the dearus produces.— Engl, Oye, 

The Sugar Mite ( dcarus Saccharinum) is found 
in the West Indian brown sugar of commerce. 
Thirty-five out of thirty-six specimens examined 
by the analytical Commissioners of ‘The Lancet,’ 
bought in the shops of London in 1850, were 
found to contain these creatures. . 

The Red Spider of the hot-houses of England 
is the Acarus tellarius. tif the pest of hot, 
houses and green-houses. Thongh se spall a 
searcely to be seen by the naked eye, its effect 
on plants are veryobvions. These creatares live . 
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Speairs emit roots, 
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upoe the juices of the plant which they attgck, 
nd also present the fu®tion ot the deaves from 
being properly performed. “They are best de- 
stroyed by sulphur The modé of applying it is 
to sprinklé théfsulphur on the hot pipes*or on 
plates ; afterwards the plants should he eyring- 
ed. Other speaies, ag 4a hortensis, A, hocoseri- 
ceug, A. Geniculadus, attack various, plants, and 
the best way of treating them is the same as the 
above.—Eng. Cyc. page 52.» _ 

(86) ACHYRANTHES* POLYGONOPDES 
Tooilkeerayf'Tam. ve Sans. —Ainalie’s 
Chenchala koora, ‘TEL. Mat Med. page 254. 

(37) ACIDS, For making these, natives of 
India have peculiar formule: their lemgns and 
limes give them citric and the gram-plant (Qicer 
arietinum) the oxalic acid.—Royle Arts Se. of 
India, page 463. 

(8& ACIDUM BENZOICUM, Benzoic Acid, 


though named from Benzoin, is found in other 





substances, which are on this account riled 
Balsams, such as Storax, and the Balsams of 
Peru and of Tolui. It is also produced by 
the action of reagents on several vegetable sub- 
stances, Indeed, it Is supposed by Prof. Johne 
stor. to be produced in the balsams themselves 
by the action of heat or other feagents.— Royle. 

(39) ACONITUM HETEROPHYLLUM. 
The root of this plant has been long known in 
Indian medicife as a tonic and aphrodisiac. Mr. 
Heming, Sub Assistant Surgeon of Orai, has 
lately brought to the notice of the authorities, 
® substance passing under the name of Atees, 
which he has found to be an invaluable febri- 
fuge, superior ig many cases in his partial es- 
timation to Quinine. ‘The writer adds “I 
first saw this substance in the form of a fine 
white powder with an intensely bitter taste 
and from which a very bitter extract may be 
preprred. I have since seen the root from 
which it is procured, it is fusiform and oc- 
curs in single pieces with one extremity broken 
off, the largest I have seen is not more than an 





inch in length, the roots are grey outside and 
white internally with*a very bitter taste. I be- 
lieve they have not yet been thoroughly analysed, 
The true Atees is the root’ of Aconitum Hetro- 
phyllum whigh only grows in the Himalayas and 
Dr. 'T- Thomson mentions that the root sent 
here by Mr. Heming agrees with Dr. Royle’s 
of that plant; but Captain Lowther says that 
Atees grows chiefly in the Deccan, especially in 
Guzerat, whence it is conveyed to Indore. It is 
procurable there with difficulty for 9 rupees the 
seer, 

The true Atees is intensely bitter, slightly as- 
tringent, and with abundant farina, which is free 
from apy noxious qyality. There is a spurious 
substance resembling it but by no means of the 
same effidiey which Dr, W. O° Shaughnessy says 
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ACORACES. 
‘he has reason to believe is the dried tuber of 
the ASparagus sarmentosus. 


§ 
* It is to be hoped tht the uestion of the vue 
of the substance used by Mx Heming-and the 
locality from which it is derived, will be soon 
determined. He deserves much credit for the 
zeal with which he has prosecuted the subjeét. 
The dose may be considered about 1 semple 
three times daily, Mr. Heming has Ziven.30 
grains as often without any bad effect. I may 
mention that I have cured a few cases of slight 
fever in the College Hospital with 2 grs. of 
Atees three times daily, but it is questionable 
whether the cure was not attributable to the 
purgative or emetic given in the first place,”— 
Ind. Aun. Med. Sci. for Apl. 1856 page 395. 
(40) ACON'TIAS (from aw, a javelin),” 
the name of a genus of serpents established by 
Cuvier, for the purpose of distinguishing certain 
species hitherto placed with the geut® nguis, 
or common snake. This genusis characterised 
by the absence of all the bones which represent 
the extremities in the genus uguis, while it 
retains the structure of the head common to 
these asimals and to the lizards, and has the 
body similarly covered with small scales only, 
without the horny plates which guard its under 
surface in the common serpents, and protect 
them from injury in the various rapid motions 
which they perform. The species of Acontias 
seem thus to afford a link between the common 
snakes and true serpents. As might naturally 
be expected from this conformation, the progres 
sive movements of the species of Acontias are 
very different from those of common serpents. 
They do not glide along the surface like these 
animals, but boldly carry their heads and breasts 
erect ; and if closely pursued defend themselves, 
courageously, and dart with the velocity of an 
arrow against their assailant. Though dreaded 
in their native countries, because confounded with 
their venomous congeners, these animals are per- 
fectly harmless, and neither possess the means 
nor have the desire of being injurious, They 
have no poison fangs, and their cheek-teeth aré” 
so small as, in some species, to be barely percep- 
tible. ‘Their habits are gentle ; and they are so 
timid that they generaliy fly at the least noise, 
or, upon the slightest appearagee of danger, con- 
ceal themselves (under some shrub or tuft of grass, 
or even bury themselves under ground when no 
other refuge is at hand. Other spécies inhabit © 
Asia Minor, Egygt and Persia ; India and’ China 
have also their 4contias ; and the Cage of Gogd 
Hope produces a species without eyes.—Zgy. 


Co a] 

(41) ACORACEA, Lindl. + (Now a tribe 
of Orontiaces.) A spadix naked and closely co- , 
vered with flowers. Flowers stirrounded withNS ~~ 
scales. Ovari?s 3 celled, about & suspended 
ovules in each cell. Stigmas 3 lobech Bersjes » 
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,ACOT YLEPONS. : 


"ACROSTICHON. 


. . av Lad . i ~ c a ‘ 
1 seeded (Lindl): The Acoraces ave now made } sence of any regular-embryo iZ the reprodugpive 


a tyihe of Orontiace by Dr. lindley. (Veg 
Kiy 
many of which secrete mifch fecula often united 
with acrid principle; but as the starch may be 
separated by washing, as in the case of what 
is scalled Portland’ Sago or*Arrowroot, yielded 
by Aram maculatum, so the rootstocks of seve- 
yal form -wrticles of diet in different countries. 
-—King. 
(42) ACORUS CALAMUS, Linn, LL. E. 
Rhizoma L. E. or Rootstock of common Sweet 
Flag Calamus aromaticus, B. 





The dxopos of the Greeks, the wuj of the} 


Ayabs, and buch of the Hindoos. It has no 
claim to the name assigned it in the E. P. 
2. Rhizoma thick, rather spongy, aromatic like 
every other part of the plant. Leaves crect, 
2-8 feet high about an inch broad, of a bright 
green colour. Stalk 2 edged or leaflike, but 
thicker below the spadix, which issues from 
~ one of the edges, about a fuot above the root, 2 
or 8 inches long tapering, covered with numerous 
thickly set, pale green flowers, characterised as in 
the family. Native of Europe and of moist and 
cool parts of India, also of North America. St. 
and Ch. 32. Nees von E. 24. ‘The rhizoma, 


\ 


oy creeping procumbent stem, which throws up / 


leaves from its upper and roots from its lower 
surface, is flattened, jointed, ov marked with the 
semicircular impressions of the leaves, of a light 
brownish colour externally, with areddish tinge in 


the inside. The odour is strong and aromatic, but j 


not very agreeable, the taste warm, bitterish, aro- 
matic, and a little acrid. It contains Volatile oil, 
Resin, Extractive, Salts, woody fibre, and water. 
Action Uses. Aromatic Stimulant. Tt has 
heen as frequently prescribed in conjunction with 
Hitters, as the Chiretta and Bonduc Nat, and with 
awocess as an Antiperiodic in Agues. In powder 
in doses of gr. x.—~se.j 4 or in infusion (oz. jfs. 
—oz, ij.—f}.—-Aq.) in doses of oz. 14.—Ruyle. 
(48) ACOTYLEDONES, or Acotyledsnez, 
the name of the first class in Jussieu’s * Natural 
“System of Botany.’ It is derived from the cir- 
cunstance of all the plants whieh it comprehends 
vegctating and without the aid of the seed-lobes 
called cotyledons. Such plants are also in all 
eases destitute of flowers, and are in fact the 
same as what Linucens called Cryptogamia. ‘They 
are also called Celulares. —Eng. Cye. 
« (44) ACKOGENS (from dxpos, the top- 
most; and yervdw, to produce} in Botany, one 
ofthe’ primary classes of the Vegetable King- 
dam, according to the Natural System. This 
‘class, Sith isdenticdl limits, is also known by 
-the follow‘ng designations :— 


g. p. 194) and nw like these allied to Araceae 





2° (43) ACOTYLEDONS. (Jussieu), so nam- 
~~ ef from the fact of the abseneg of cotyledons. 


amongst this class of plants— 





cell8, or spores. ; wa 

Cellulare (De Candolle), denoting the gene- 
ral absence of vaseular-tissue-and the prevalence 
of cellfar tissue in these pleats.” * 

Ayame, of varions authors, implying the ab- 
sence Of the necessity -of the -urion of two cells 
in order to reproduce a new individaal, , 

Cryptogamia (Linnfus), intended to convey 
the idea that if two-cells were necessary to the 
repro€uction’ of the aew plapg in this class, .it 
was not obvious, as in the Peosn plants. 

The Acrogens, as equivalent to the above ex- 
pressions for the same class, embrace all those 
plants which are included in the above defini- 
tions, [his term itself is, however, only ap- 
plicable literally to those plants which, desti- 
tute of flowers, possess a stem growing in a 
manner distinctive from those called Haxogens 
and Endoyens. At has been thus restrictal by 
Lindley in his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ and he 
place# the stemless fowerless plants in another 
class, called Thallogens. The structure of the 
stem, however, is at best an artificial character, 
and the adoption of the terms for the classes 
expressive of its characters, has rather been ac- 
cidental than necessary. On this account it is 
perhaps better to regard the Thallogena as a sce- 
tion of derogene than an independent and equal * 
group. 

The stems of derogens differ much in appear- 
ance from those of Exogens and Endogens. ‘The 
wood is not seereted from layers of tissue, which 
lave the power of reproducing regular Zones of 
wood, asin Exogens, or a regular arrangement 
of vascular and cellular tigsuesas in Endogens, 
‘There is generally but asingle ring of vascular 
bundles even iu the ferns. ‘hese vascular 
bundles do net go on increasing in size, but 
are all developedt together. The lower part of 
the stem does 1.ot continue to increase in size, nuh 
its growth is determined by the development of 
new vascular bundles in connection with the 
leaves of the poiut or upper part of the stem 
hence their name. In the Liverworts aud Mosses 
there is only a simple vascular bundle in the 
centre of the stem. In Jsoedes too, there is a ring 
of vascular bundles. Science is very deficient in 
good observations on the structure ef the stem of 
these plants, — Zing. Cyc. . 


(46) ACROSTICHON, (from gxpos, a point, 
and o7lxes,a row) a genus of Ferns, most of 
which require in Europe, stove heat in cultivation. 
The whole of the species now referred to this genus 
are extra-Luropean, being inhabitants of the West 
and East Indies, and Australia. Dr. Hooker 
mentions that one of the genus clothes the Betel 
Palms on the Megna, with the most elegant dra- 
pery. Itis the Acrostichut. scandens, aad is a 
climbing fern with pendulous fronds9 + At an- 








© fExembbyonate (Richard), designating the ab- | other place he found, parasitic Orchids growing 


ADEN. 
on fhe trees, which were co%eged with this elamb- 
e@ing fern (derostionm stands’, so that he easily 
doubled hia flora of the ri anks before arriv- 
ing at Maldah.=~ Mpoder? Him : Jour, Voy: Wp. 
B38 and 251.5 4 ; 

G7) ACTINIAD.,,a family of Helignthoid 
Polypes, having (6r ies type the old genus Aetinia 
the, Sea dudmonies. It hgs the following charac- 
tera: Animal single, fleshy, elongate or conical, 
capable of extending -or covtracting, ilself, fixed 
hy its base, bifeawith the flower of locomotion ; 
mouth im the midffle of the upper disk, vey 
dilatable, surrounded by one or more rows of 
tentacula ; oviparous and viviparous ; mariue.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(48) ACTBA ASPERA % sometifhes col- 
Sected in China as the scouring rush is for clean- 
ing pewter vessels, for which its hispid leaves | 
well fit it. illiam’s Middle Kingdon, p. 286. | 

(49) ADANSONIA DIGEPATA, Erniorrax 
sour GourD. Lin. e 

lapara poollie pellum, Tami. | Bomnie Uniie, Dux. 








Its bark and leaves have been recommeigled 
by Du Chaissing, as a febrifuge.—dinslie, Ind. 
dun, page 872, No.W. 

(50) ADEN. In giving a ‘Sketch of the 
Geolowy of Aden,on the Coast of Arabia,” 
Mr. Frederick Bury, remarks “ it is not’ Pbe- 
lieve generally known to English geologists, 
that we have mow within the limits of the Bri- 
lish dominions perhaps the finest example im the 
world of extinct voleanie ‘action--I allude to 
Aden, our new settlement on the coast of 
Arabia, where E had an opportunity of spending 
ashort time in, the early part of the present 
year, Imperfect as the following description, 
the result of hasty examination, may be, it will 
still embrace a few principal facts respecting this 
interesting locality, and serve at the same time 
to direct towards it the attention it so well 
“deserves. , 

The promontory of Aden is situated about 
eighty miles eastward of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, in Jatitude 13° north ; and it consists 
of ahold cluster of voleanic rocks rising into lofty 
and jagged peaks, which are connected with the 
main land of Arabia by a low sandy isthmus. 
The extreme length of the promontory may be 
about six mifes, the breadth half as much. ‘The 
Jofiiest and most prominent portions of the 
whole mass are volcanic, and the lower portions 
are partly volcanic also, but exhibit many beds 
of consolidated sea-sand, which have been more 
or less elevated above the general level of the 
ocean. ‘he most interesting portion of the 
promontory is however an immense volcanic 
crater, which is situated at the extremity next 
the main land, and in the very centre of which 
the tdwn of Aden “with the British cantonment 
stands: @This magnificent crater is nearly cir- 
cular in «form ; its, digmeter is probably about a 








“AREN, +s 
uile.and a lialf, and.it is surrounded ,on the 
northern, western, aud southefn sides withgore- 
cipices chiefly compoged of ava, and rising f*om 
100U to 1776 feet in. heighf the lattes, elevation 
being that of the “ Gebel~Shuusam,” a lofty 
range of volednic peaks, which form the crater’s 
western side, On"the eastern side the wal? of 
the crater has subsided or been broken dowp for 
about half a mite, thus allowing the séa to come 
alinost close to the town, and formiix a small 
hay, generally occupied by native Arab vessels. 
Still however the lofty and abrupt island of 
“ Seerah,” about the middle of the gap, setves 
as it were to connect the broken portions, and 
almost to complete the original circle of the 
crater. Northward of this great focus of erup- 
tion, and ranging to the extremity of the pro- 
mantory, is an immense mass of lofty and jag- 
ged rocks, all composed of lava. ‘hey have 
indeed much the appearance of a cluster of 
smaller voleauic craters, the sides of which have 
been washed awny to the eastward hy the action 
of the sen; but on this portion of the promon- 
tory, 1 was able to bestow but a slight and 
hurrieds examination. 


The interior of the great crater in which the 
town of Aden stands, presents almost a flat eur+ 
face, and is not elevated very much above tite 
sea-level, the volcanic orifice appearing to have 
been filled up so far, partly by the crumbling in 
of the sides, and partly by the matter which may 
have washed in from the sea. ‘Ihe crater itself, 
though at first sight almost perfect, has mani- 
festly undergone some rude shocks, the effect of 
which ave very apparent on examination. It has: 
in fact been cleft entirely through in one direc- 
tion and partially so in another; a great fissure 
ranges across it from north to south, and the 
two rents formed by it in the walls are called the 
“nothern” and ‘ southern passes,” the former 
of which being very important in a military 
point of view, as it affords the principal ingress, 
1s strongly fortified. The western half of the 
crater stands entire, forming the ‘“ Gebel, 
Shunsam,” which, as already noticed, is 1780 
feet in height, aud has within it a curious ledge 
of roeks about haif its own elevation, which I 
had not time to examine, ‘The eagtern half of 
the erater has evidently undergone .a partial 
subsidence ; as it does not rise to more than 
half the height of the western side, and, it 
appears to have separated in two parallel ,line3 
at right angles *to the great north and, “south 
fissure. Ht is on the line of these subordinate 
fissures, Chat the sea, as before noticed. “aa 
broken in, and between them etarmden thé island 
of “Seerah,” which, although lelt'as it were 
without support. on Soth sides; has itself v 
slightly subsided. . 2 

While viewing the grand. disruptions of {hi, 
great volcanic mags, yhich althopgh of _gom- 
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mandivg altitude and several miles in ciyeum- ! lineof coast, betwedy the volcanic peaks onthe 


ference, has evidently subsided, like a cottage 


unéermined by a ttghboyring stream or river,” 


T naturally looked bck to the great catastrophes 
which had happened on the spot, and endea- 
voured to determing their nature” The volcano 
itself may probably have been submarine in the 
first place, and successive eruptions may have 
gragually clevated it above the level of the sea, 
After this its paroxysms appear to have become 
less violent, as otherwise the sides of so vast an 
orifice might have attained a much greater eleva- 
tion than 1760 or 1800 feet. From the great 
subsequent subsidence on the eastern side, it 
would appear that in that direction the voleano 
had been gradually undermined, till at length it 
cracked from north to south, and the subsidence 
of the eastern half took place. This enormous 
mass, however, in subsiding, seems to have 
cracked nzain into three portions by fissures at 
right angles to the direction of the principal 
movement. ‘The subjoined woodcut will render 
this explanation more clear, and make it better 
understood. 


Such appearing to bea brief outline of the 
physical history of this volcano, the eruptions of 
which were probably accompanied by the throw- 
ing up of smaller cones to the northward, I shall 
now briefly advert to the various rocks which 
compose the promontory of Aden, and the 
phenomena they present. The rocks which I 
observed were the following:—-A daik brown or 
chocolate-coloured Java, generally of a very 
cellular texture, which is by far the most abund- 
ant rock. It forms all the high penks of the 
upper part of “ Seerah” Island, and the bold 
eluster of roeks at the northern extremity, call- 
edthe ‘Ras Marbel,” and it in many places 
constitutes the whole mass down to the sea 
level, This enormous accumulation of lava is 
sometimes, especially on the east side of the 
great crater of Aden, separated in the middle by 
a very thick bed of greenish porphyry, having 
generally a slightly lamellar structure. This 
‘porphyry is itself interstratified with red 
ochreous beds, which occur also between it and 
the lava, and appear to be derived from either 
decomposed Inva, or from showers of volcanic 
matter, afterwards. converted into an ochreous 
clay. Near the ‘‘northcru pass” I observed a 
eusions granplar rock, probably a voleanic brec- 
cia; but having lost the specimens I collected, 1 
ain ufable to desoribe it with any precision. Ap- 
peraiitly at the base of all the above rocks, there 
prin places, especially near the “northern pass,” 
thick ‘oeds of slightly consolidated sea-sand, 
awhich seein by ‘thei diagonal stratification to 
have been drifted by opposing currents, and may 
* Probab’y have formed the bed of the sea, when 
this grat submarine voicano first broke forth. 
> Tn’the noftl.ern pat of the promontory, the flat 





one side afid the-gea on the other, is evidently 
merely a raised bafth, where the loose sex-sund 
is congplidating into # toler/bly,.camaact saud- 
stone, owing to the action of a tropical sun upon 
the caleareous matter ef the sand, This for- 
mation of recent sandsioné is Tu'ther interesting 
frora its inelosing numerous existifig shells and- 
corals of the adj-ining Arabian sea. As regards 
the stratification of che roeks here deseribed, the 
porpkyvies and voleatic prod@es have generally 
ah inclination of about 18 from the craier, 
but in some places their position is irregular and 
contorted 

Independently of the great fissures and lines 
of subsidence be‘ re noticed, the voleanic rocks 
of Aden present numerous and striking examples 
of dykes raking through them like walls, and 
generally almost perpendicular, ‘These dykes 
appeared to me to be chiefly filled with silfceous 
mattey, and to be both harder and more compact 
than the adjoining voleanie rocks, ‘The most 
prominent and remarkable of them.is one néar 
thé “ main” or “northery pass”; it is several 
feet wide, and has almost he appearance of a 
vast wall crossing the mountain. Other con- 
spicuous dykes are seen in “ Seerah” Island, 
cutting throngh both the beds of porphyry and 
lava, 1 observed in’ many places sinall veina of 
chalcedony intersecting the lava. | 


Some pieces of black and green obsidian from 
the volcanic rocks of this promontory were‘ 
kindly given to me by Dr. Makolmson ; but [ 
did not see the places where they were collected, 
nor learn the circumstances under which they 
were found. The green obsidiaft is quite glassy 
in its texture, and in some of the specimens the 
colour is very pale. One piece is very interest- 
ing, the obsidian itself running in small veins to 
a coarse cellular trachytic rock, aud suggesting 
the idea of materials of very unequal fusibility® 
having been exposed together to the intense heat 
of the volcano, the result being a segregation of 
the most fusible portions, and the melting of 
them into obsidian, while the adjacent refractory 
matter has undergone but little change. 

‘The above hasty sketch of this interesting tract 
is given as an imperfect outline only ; but should 
this port be abandoned, even thesé rough noteg 
may become valuable, as no European could then 
visit this spot. Should, on the other hand, the 
settlement be retained, the present notice may 
attract the attention of future travellers who may 
have more leisure to examine the promontory of 
Aden. I would remark, in conclusion, that few 
contributions to geology would be more valuable 
than an examination not only of Aden but of the 
other volcanic groups, some of them as yet hardly 
extinct, which extend north-westward frofh that 
promontory through at least the southern por- 
tion of the Red Sea.—Mr. Burr, 
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AEGAE MARMELQS. 

(81) ADENANTHBRA, PAVONINA, The 
*ose-coloured {ruit of he*abaavind®  vields a 
benutiful deep red-colour, apptoaching purple” ; 
the wood of the 4@¢nanthera pavonina dyes red, 
and the wood ‘of tge black varnish tree affords 
ared dye—Mason a - a 

(52) ADENSMA 4YSSOPIFOLIUM. Chota 
Chivayta, Hind. is common in verious parts 
of Southern India, is very bitter, also some- 
what laxative, aud much used by the natiyes as 
astomachic. =< bd ; 

458) ADIANTUM CAPILLUS VENERIS, 
or Venus’ hair, is indigenous in the Hima- 
layas, where it is called shuer-ul-jin, ov fairy’ 
hair. The names Moobarkha and hungr 
also applied to it, and like the European article 
it is given as an expectorant, In Europe it is 
the hasis of the celebrated Syrop de Capillaire. 
—O' Shanghnessy, p. 617. : 

An Adiantum or maiden hair, a small hand- 
some fern, is seen in Tenasserim, in the crevices 
otjold ruins aud walls everywhere, of the same 
genus and nearly resembling the English maiden- 
hair “ the prettiest of all ferns.” ~Aason. 

(64) ADRUK, @ixcer; Zrnatper Orvi- 
GINIALE. 

(55) AGAGRUS, a wild species of Ibex, 
called Paseng by the Persians. [Goat.]— Brg. 
Oye. 

*(56) JEGLE MARMELOS, (Corr,) Wight 
and Arnott, Prod. Fi. Pen. Ind. Or, £ 96, D. 
©, Prod. LP. 588, Roxb. Cor PI. 2, t. 143, FL. 
Ind. 2. P. 5799 Wight Icon, t. 16. 

Feronia Pellucida Roth. Nov. Sp. P. 38+. 

Crateva marmelos, Linn. Bilva or Mahura, 
Sir W. Jones. Asiat. Res. 2 P. 349. Ainslie, Mat. 
Ind. 2. P. 188- 

Covalum, Rheede ; Hort Malab. 3. t. 37. 

Bilanus Rumph. Amb, I. t. 81; Plukenet, t. 
170, £6. 

"Beal, Bel. of Bela, Hinpee | Maredoo, Tex1xca. 

AND BRNGALES, 
Beli, CyYNGALESE. 
Tanghula, MaLay, Bengal Quince. 

A tolerably large and erect tree, 20 to 30 feet 
high; bark ash coloured ; branches few and 
ivregular. Thorns axillary, in pairs, single, or 
none, very sharp and strong; leaves ternate 
middle leafie® petiolate, lateral omes alimost ses- 
file ; panicles small, terminal and axillary ; 
flowers large and white; berry large, sub- 
spherical, smooth, with a very hard rind, from 
10 to 15 celled; the cells contain, besides the 
seeds, a large quantity of an exceedingly tenacious 
transparent mucus which on drying becomes 

; very hard, but continues traneparent : when fresh 
jit may be drawn out into threads one or two 
yards in length, (and so fine as to be scarcely 
, perceptable to the@naked eye) before it breaks. 
Seeds frgm six to ten in each cell, oblong, a little 
compressed, woolly, attached +e the inner angle 
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7 AGRE MARMELOS. 
of th@ig cell. It is a native of most parte of the 


East Indies, and is a pagodas, a8 


the natives have a deep 1CXerence for this tree. 
The fruit of the ludian Bact has lately-been em- 
ployed at Madras and is fourd useful in chronic 
dysentery and diarrhoea; the-tree has been’ pro- 
pagated from indigenous serds at the Agri- 
Horticultural Garden and young plants are in 
considerable demand. ‘The conserve prepared.by 
Mr. Pound, of Oxford Street, from half ripe fruits 
exported from Calcutta, has been imported to Ma- 
dras by Messrs. Flynn and Co. Eaten as marma- 
lade, it is serviceable in relieving irritation of the 
mucous membrane and the pulp is much used 
by the natives for its astringent qualities. ‘The 
late lamented Dr. Pereira, has given a short 
notice of this plant and its medicinal prodveta, 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal vol. X. p, 165, auc 
Dr. Jaines Rauald Martin writes “ On what the 
curative property depends, | know not? it is cer- 
tainly not astringent to the taste, or (at all events) 
very slightly so, [am inclined to believe that much 
of its efficacy may reside in the thick mucilage 
which surrounds the seeds of the fruit, A 
singulas property of the fruit is this, that it does 
vot merely restrain undue action of the bowels, 
as in diarrhea aud dysentery, but also in cases of 
obstinate habitual constipation acts as a mild 
and certain laxative. It may be said in all cases 
to regulate the bowels: Lancet, July 1853 p. 
53. Dr Horsfield states that, in Java, it is cone 
sidered to be possessed of astringent properties 
(Trans, Bot. Society, vol. 8, p. 25) and the same 
property is mentioned by varfous other learned 
authors of the last two centuries as Burmann, 
Bontius, Garcias ab Horto and Caspar Bauhin. 
It is remarkable that the properties of a plant 
so easily procured, and so often sent to Europe, 
a plant figured by Plukenet, Rheede atd Rump- 
hius and subsequently represented in the standard 
worss of Roxburgh and Wight should still be 
considered sub-judice. ‘he properties of the 
Bael fruit in relation to the animal body appear 
to be nutritive, refrigerant and astringent—the 
two former properties are shared by almost alt 
the fruits of the aurantiacese and the astringent 
principle may be a modification of Tanuin, as 
stated by Pereira, or it may be owing to the large 
quantity of cohering mucus jy the *pulp of the 
fruit. Ihave found both the Conserve and the 
Liquor Bele as prepared by Mr. Pound, of 
Oxtord street, very useful in five of six cases’ of 
obstinate diarrheea and in the person of a goung 
officer from Burmah who suffered fronf >great 
irritability of the mucous membrane after the 
expulsion of Taenia by Kousso. The conserve was 
spread upon bread like “marmalade, and the 
Liquor Bele was given in doses of two table 
spconsful thige times a day. ° My experience*of 
the therapeutic effects- of this remedy has bean 
but limited, as much of the fruit is fot at com-< 
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mand in Madras, but I feel confident that Phave 


observed the astringent and gefrigerant effects of 
the pulp which: in htpepivion, possesses remedia 
properties of consid@rable value. The testimony 
of the eminent authorities quoted above, added 
to the experiencapf Mr. Sander¥on and other 
Tutlian practitioners of the‘present day will, 1 
trusp set at rest the question of the medical 
effigacy ofthe Bael fruit.—Dr. Cleghorn, in Indi : 
dua. Medi. Science, page 222, 1854. 

(37) ‘°“ AESCHYNOMENE ASPERA.” 

Shola, Hip. 


Shola is advantageously used for making mo- 
dels of ‘Temples, Houses, &e. which possess ali 
the appearance of ivory.  Beantiful specimens of 
these are manufactured at. Trichinopoly.—AL #. 
Jur, Rep. of 1855. 

(58) AESCHYNOMENE SESBAN. 

Kedagu, Ruvep { Sovinds, Tet, 

This small beautiful tree is in general found 
in the vicinity of villages but is of few years 
duration ; flowers chiefly during the wet and 

* cold seasons. : 

‘There isa variety of this tree with yellow 
flowers which is not so elegant as the above de- 
scribed, and another with red towers. 

~The wood is said to make the very best char- 

conl for gunpowder, ~ Hoard. Rohde M88. 

(59) AESCHYNOMENE = PALUDOSA is 
the Sola, or light sponge wood of Bengal — 
O’Shanghueasy, page 295. 

+ (60) AGALLOCHA WOOD. Axoe Woop. 
Engle Wood, Ene. Kalambak, Gahrn, Kayu- 
Agarbn, Sans. Masay AND JAVANESE. 

See Hacts Woon.—C. of I. 

(Gt) AGAMA, in Zoology, a genus of rep- 
tiles befonging to the order Sauriavs, and 
family Jguaniana, of Baron Cuvier, In the form 
of their heads and teeth the species of Agama 
resemble the common lizards, but differ in the 
imbricated scales which cover their tails. These 
animals have the body thick, and shorter in pro- 
‘Portion than the generality of the ssurian family ; 
the skin is lax, and capable of being distended 
or puffed out with air at the will of the reptile ; 
the whgle body, as well as the head, neck, and 
feet, is cofered -with minute rhomboidal or 
hexagonal scales often prolonged in the form of 
little spines, and bristling when the body is 
inflated with air. The head is short, broad, and 
flat, fmiticularly towards the occiput; the neck 
algo is ‘short, and the tail seldom longer than the 
body. These proportions give the Agamas much 
of the *hideous and disgusting appearance of 
toads. Otner sfecied of- this division having 
~ pores on the inner surface af the thighs, are the 
°- Etiolepis (A. gultata of M. Cuvier) of Cochin- 

Qhina, with white rays and spots on a bright 
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cocgcinus), feom theyM. 
able for its targe ul 
more particularly 


1 Peninsula, resiark - 
i bine colour bute 
m being one of the very few 
species of saurian reptiles,; which {ged upon 
vegetable. substances, Bargii Cuvier assures na 
that i lives entirely upgn fruits and nuts. The 
A. calotes, ofa bright blae totour with traus- 
verse white, marks oy the sides, Mom the Mo- 
Ineca Islands. The LopAyres (4 gigantea, Kuhl), 
with a crest.of longrelevated spines on the neck ; 
and the Lyriocephalus (A acutata) wiich hus « 
Similar elevated crest along the back, and the 
tail keel-shaped. ‘This latter species, in) many 
respects a most singwWar reptile, inhabits Bengal, 
and lives upon fruits. —Hug. Cyc. p 87. 

(62)° AGARE‘US ALBUS,  AGarrcrs 
Muscarivs,—now but little used in Europe, 
but the Fastern doctors continue to employ it as 
much as in former times. Vor instance, in 
indurations of the liver or spleen, ague, epiiepsy, 
bilious and mucous disorders, stoppage of wine 
and menstrual discharge, pain from the stings of 
scorpions, etc. ‘They conceive that it may be 
injurious to the stomach, and to the vowels, 
provoking colics and every apoplexy.— Honig- 
berger, p. 223. 

(63) AGATHOTES, (from dyaéérns ; good- 
nese), a genus of plants belonging to the natural 











‘order Gentianacee. It is distinguished by having 


a rotate 4-parted corolla, with twg pores at the 
base of each segment. 4. chirayta is a well- 
known species, a native of Nepaul, Kumaon, and 
the Himalayas. ‘The specific name is an imita- 
tion of the Sanscrit and Bengalee names. This 
plant has been known for a great length of time 
as a remedy in India, but has ory recently been 
introduced into European practice. It is an 
annual plant, about three feet high, flowering in 
the rainy season. The whole plant is taken np, 
and the proper time for collecting it is just whet 
the flowers begin to wither. When dried it has 
an intensely but agreeable bitter ta&te, and ig 
destitute of aroma. The root is possessed of the 
greatest bitterness. The bitter principle is 
readily imparted to water and to aleohol.— Eng. 
Cyc. p. 92. 

(64) AGRICULTURE AND GARDEN- 
ING. 

Khet Karn, T@npoor. Zarayat, Tera. 

Khetec Baree, Hinp, Pajroodagaradoo, Tau. 

As the ground was, by Divine appointment, to 
furnish subsistence for man, and after his fall he 
was doomed to procure it by labour, husbandry, 
or the practical part of agriculture, was of neces- 
sity the first and most important ocenpation of 
the descendants of Adam; wherefore we learn 
from Scripture, that his two sons, Abel and 
Cain, were both employed in this manner, the 
former being a keeper of sheep, and the ‘latter & 
atilier of the ground. With what intlements - 


ablne: groufid. And lastly the Physignathes (4 | this work of tillaze wag carried on, and what de- 


AGRICULTURE. 
greeof art was employed intprodicing the fryits 
of the earth, is left to cOnjectuve; but writers on 
those early periods are generally agreed that the 
antedilavians were. in pessession of many arts 
and inventions-.wh.:h were in process Of time 
lost, or al least but imperfectly retained among 
the different naticns that were scattered abroa‘l 
after the confusion of tongues. Agriculture syas 
one of the arts which Noa’ and his posterity re- 
tained; for we find that hecuitivated the vine. 
Those of the line ef Shem appear to have follow- 
ed the bregding and feeding of cattle: but thoa 
of the line of Ham, who took possession of 
Fygypt, applied themselves to the tilling of the 
ground, and with so much ingenuity, industry and 
success, that, owing to the inundations of the Nile, 
and the consequent fertility of the soil, Egypt was 
enabled in the time of Abraham, and still more 
so in the time of Jaseph, to supply its neigh- 
boursewith corn during a period of famine. Nor 
were the inhabitants backward in assisting the 
liberality of nature: they busied themselves in 
embanking, irrigation, and draining, in order to 
derive all the beuelits which the benignant river 
was capable of affogding them. ‘These works 
are said to have been carried on with particular 
spirit under the auspices of Sesostris, 1800 years 
before the Christian era. So sensible were-the 
Egyptians of the blessings which agriculture 
afforded, that in the blindess of their zeal, they 
ascribed the Mnyention of the art to their god 
Osivis, and the culture of barley and wheat to 
their goddess Isis. 

‘The Pelaeyi, or aboriginal inhabitants of 
Yreece, were among the nwuber of those who 
lost all the primeval arts, and fed upon acorns 
and wild fruits, until they were led by-the 
Egyptians, with whom they had an early com- 
munication, to the cultivation of the ground. 
Like them, too, they placed their benefactress 
€eres, to whom they ascribed the introduction 
of corn, among the number of their deities; a 
goddess whom authors agree Was no other than 
the Egyptian Isis. Tw the time of Homer, 
agriculture was ing such esteem that King 
Laertes laid aside his roval dignity, that he 
might cultivate a few fields. Hesiod, the con- 
temporary of this author, has devoted a whole 
roem to the dubours of the field in the different 
Beagons of the year. Of other writings among 
the Greeks, ou agriculture, little remains, except 
a treatise by Xenophon on tural affairs, and 
seattered notices on the subject in the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus ; but we learn from 
Varro, that there were in his time not less than 
fifty Greek authors to be consulted on agricul- 
turel matter, 

The Jews, as Scripture informs us, applied 
themselves, when Shey came into the land of 
Canaan,@o the cultivation of the sil, having 
cach their territory allotted te.them. We may 
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also infer, from the frequent allusions to this 
subjett to different parts of the Old ‘Testament, 
Chat busbandry formed their principal occupa- 
tion. ‘The laws of Moses ‘yave, many of thein, 
for their object the regulation of their flocks, 
their herds, and their fields. David cultivated 
his own land, havirg officer’”to take charge of 
his flocks, his herds, his camels, his asses, and 
his warehouses of wine and oily &es En;isha 
was in the fieid with twelve yoke of oxen when 
Hiijah found him, Besides the frequent men- 
tion of husbandry business in different parts of 
the sacred writings, as the digging of weils, the 
planting of vineyards, tue leasing, gathering in, 
threshing, sifting, and winnowing of corn, with a 
number of other things of the jike kind. 

That the Carthaginians did not neglect agri- 
culture is evident from this, that-they had writers 
on the subject; of whom a famous general, Mago, 
was one, who is quoted by Varro, Hewrote no 
less than twenty eight books. It is probable 
that, under the auspices of these people, agri- 
culture flourished in Sicily, which was afterwards 
the granary of Rome. 

No subject engaged the attention of the 
Romans more than agriculture, retically as 
well as practically. They dividéd their time 
between war and husbandry ; their greatest 
men, in the early ages of the republic, being em- 
ployed alternately in the one and the other. 
Cincinuatus was taken from the” plough to fill 
the office of dictator ; and Regulus besought the 
senate that he might return to his little farm for 
a short time, to prevent it from being ruined. ‘ 
Pliny observes, that the Romans ploughed their 
fields with the eame diligence that they pitched 
their tents, and sowed their corn with as much 
care as they raised their armies: When riches 
had introduced luxury and artificial manners and 
habits, the labours of the field were performed by 
their slaves ; but there remained many among them 
of the higher orders who directed their personal at- 
tention to the subject. ‘The writings of Cato 
the Censor, Varro, Pliny, Columella, and Palla- 
dius, as well as those of the poet Virgil, abound™ 
with practical and useful observations on the 
whole ground of farming businesa. At the same 
time they all agree in lamenting that agriculture 
was not pursued with the samgzeal a formerly. 
The grent among the Romans had town houses 
as well as villas, and living more in the former 
than in the latter, the management of their farfsa 
was left to the bailiffs or servants. ‘The ox, 
which was the principal beast of burden among 
the Egyptians, the Jews, the Grecians, was 4 
highly esteemed among the Romaps.» Many 
directions for the breeding, breaking, feeding, 
and working this avimal are to be found in | 
the writers abovementioned, ‘as also in regard “ 
to the management cf bees, which were high- 
ly prized. As to the implements of busbapd:. 
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ty used among the Romans, the description 
of stheim not being illustrated by any fepre- 
sentation, it ig net, gasy td speak precisely of 
them; buf it is cleqf that?they used the plough 
with and without wheels; with and without 
boards, with and without coulters, also with 
shares of differen€® construetions. A_ reaping 
machine is likewise spoken of both by Pliny and 
Pallfdiusp which was driven by an ox; but for 
the ‘most part they cut their corn with the hand, 
either with the hook close to the ground, or only 
the ears with a curved stick and a saw attached 
to it, or otherwise they cut the statks in the mid- 
dle, leaving the stubble to be afterwards mowed, 
hey threshed either with a machine composed 
of rollers, ay with rods or flails, or they trod it 
out with their feet. Hay making was performed 
among the Romans much in the same manner as 
at present. Harrowing the corn was particu- 
larly recommended by the Roman writers; who 
also speak of hoeing, weeding, watering, drain- 
ing, and fallowing the ground, which was uni- 
versal among them. 

Agriculture shared the fate of all the other 
arts on the decline of the empire : from the time 
of Pliny to the fifteenth century, there is no 
work extantf®n the subject, except the Geo- 

jonics, which was published by Constantine 

ogonatus, ayd probably collected by the em- 
peror himself. Crescenzio, a writer of Bologna, 
was the first ‘who called the attention of his 
countrymen to this subject after this long inter- 
val. His tittle work, which was collected from 
the Roman writers, was followed hy some other 
Italian productions, but probably nothing con- 
tributed more to give an importance to agricul- 
tural pursuits, than the introduction of the 
feudal system, which gave to every man a rank 
and distinction according to the quantity of 
land he either possessed or occupied ; for not 
only the great lord, who was the owner of the 
soil, or reaped the froits of it, but also his ten- 
ants, who cultivated it, were invested with 
political privileges that were enjoyed by no 
other members of the community; and altho’ 
the feudal burdens and restraints have ceased, 
yet the privileges and advantages attached to 
the possession of landed property still give it a 
paramditnt advantage. Hence il is, that since 
the revival of the arts, the science of agriculture 
has been zealously cultivated by the higher 
orlers. The writers likewise on this subject 
haverwithin the last century beey more numerous 
than ab any former period ; and every effort has 
béen made by experiments, inventions, and im- 
arovemenis, to render the land productive. Nor 
have thegef-fforts, been without effect, for, not- 
withstanding the immense increase in the popu- 
lation, there has-been no such scarcity as we 
read of in former times. 


~__Hints 07 the theory and practice 


of gardening. 
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—A plant is @living” being, Ake an animal re- 
quifing, fog its continual existence, a constant, 
supply of suitable nourishment, which it obtains 
by absorption from the soil jn which it grows. 
‘This iseeffected through the (pore or Spongioles 
of the newly formed fibroul roots, which often 
exten@ to a great distanfe round ,the base of the 
stem, occupyitig a greater circle eyen than tte 
bréfiches. These porss are only permeablé by 
fluid or gaseous matter, and nourishment must 
be prasente? in oneal these forms before it can 
bg admitted : to obtain therefore’a small quantity 
of nourishment, a very large quantity of water 
must be absorbed. 


Uniler the stimulus communicated by exposure 
to light and heat, the superfluous water thus 
introduced, is partly thrown off again, in form 
of perspiration, partly decomposed and converted 
to nourishment by the leaves, which, at the saine 
time, by their vital powers, aided by the action 
of light, separate and assimilate the nutritious 
matters held in solution by the water, forming 
from thei, the proper sap, whence ail the varions 
products of vegetation is derived. 

While the functions of nutrition and exhala- 
tion balance each other, the health of the plant 
is preserved; if they become deranged, so that 
either is in excese, disease or modification of 
form results On these few and simple facts 
nearly the whole of the complex system of Horti- 
culture may be said to rest. If ic is our object 
to obtain succulent vegetables, we excite great 
luxuriance of vegetation by. planting ina light 
rich soil easily permeable by tle most delicate 
fibres of the root, which, only, are furnished with 
absorbing pores, and give abundance of water 
or liquid manure, not confined to the foot of the 
stem only, but spread over a considerable sur- 
face, so as to make sure of supplying even the 
most remote spongioles with fluid. By this 
arrangement and free exposure to light, the leaves, 
and stalks ‘are greatly developed, and enabled 
to assimilate or throw off in form of perspiration 
the whole of the excess of moisture thus absorb- 
ed. But in a like proportion, the production 
of flowers and fruit if prevented, those buds, 
which otherwise would have been developed 
as flowers, are liable to push into leaves and 
branches. An opposite plan of treatment ;— 
planting in a light poorish soil and’ giving little 
water, by diminishing luxuriance, das a tenden- 
cy to produce an accumulation of nutritious sap, 
a deposition of wood, and in due season the free 
development of flower buds and fruits. Plants 
cultivated for their succulent leaves, such as all 
oleraceous vegetables, therefore, require the one 
method of treatment, those intended to supply 
flowers or fruit the other. 

The equilibrium between absorption and .exha- 
alation may be temporarily greatly disturbed, with- 
out injury to the health of the plant, by" changes 
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inthe stale of the air aa diy warm atmosphere 
. 8r windy weather producing’ copious Perspivation, 
a hwnid and still one diminishing it. A know- 
ledge of thés trot aa gréat_ importance iu trans- 
planting, the stieces} or failure of which often 

depends on attentign to at. . 
Heat. ‘Te ‘ffect™ of high tefhperature, the 
Avreitest enemy the hortiertiurist has‘to encotn- 
ter in this country, requires to be more fully 

considered, < ny * a 

‘The extremes '8("temperature which plants arg 
capable of bearing without destruction of vitality, 
lias not been acenrately ascertained, but it is 
known, that some seeds nay be boiled aud. still 
vegetate, and some plants are found teendure 
the most intense cold known dh the earth, Sir 
Jolin Horarhel observed the temperature of the 
soil of his bulb garden at the Cape, 159° Fabr. 
between Land 2p. Mand found) a seedling fir, 
of the years planting, quite healthy, while a 
thermometer buried four inches deep in contact 
with it, marked one day, (8d December) suc- 
cessively, between the hours of 114 a. M. and 
3 oP, M.—L45,2°—-149.5°—149.8°—150.8° and 
148°, 

In India, so far as we lave been able to ascer- 
fain, no similar set of observations has bgen 
made, bat there is reason to infer, from known 
data, that when the subject is more attended to 
in India, the feat of the soil during our hot 
weather, will be found much higher than vither 
of these observations indicate. We know, for 
example, that we wever ean get cabbages, eauli- 
flowers, knoll-kolls, &e. to flower in the Carnatic, 
while at the Cape the saving of seed of these 
plants, as an article of trade, is constantly 
practised. Dr. Coulter mentions, that in South 
America, he had observed the temperature 
high as 140°, but the circumstances in which 
the thermometer was placed is not mentioned. 
which leaves room to suspect the experiment 
was imperfectly conducted, as Mr. Fogyo, of 
Edinburgh, succeeded in obtaining in July, at 
that place, with a large thermometer, having the 
ball covered with black wood, an indication of 
150° Tn bndia, it is probable a thermometer so 
prepared, or the ball simply bla¢kened by being 
sincared over4vith mixiure of gum, and lamp 
blhck, and suspended fully exposed to the sun’s 
rays, would, at some seasons, indicate as a com- 
non occurrence a temperature perhaps a little 
short of 200°. In December it rises to 130°. 


Tn repeating such observations it is desirable 
that treble sets of experiments should be made: 
one with the instrument freely suspended, to 
mark the temperature of the air, another having 
it simply in contact with the ground, to show to 
what extent the surface accumulates heat from 
absorption®f ihe sun’s rays, and the third set at 
land 2 feet deep, to, ascgrtain thé mean teimpe- 























«ature at the depth to whieh roots usually ex-4 
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tend... In the second set the thermometershould 
t be placed in herbage, as Mr. Voggo fottud 
auother thermometer simil@@Jy prepared but rest- 
ing on herbage indicate only*119°, 


There are yo want of ‘registers of the ther- 
mometer in India but not’*® single obserwa- 
tion, neither on the temperature of the soil, nor 
on the intensity of the sun’s rays as regcived on 
the blackened ball of the thermometer, d& we 
find any where recorded, though of such vast 
importance to the Morticulturist. 


‘The first effect of heat on a plant, which has 
for some time had vegetation checked by, ex- 
posure to cold, is to expand the air contained in 
its eclls: its fluids become thinner, the excita+ 
bility of its tissue is aroused, and perspiration 
commences, the effvct of which is to bring into 
play the absorbing power of the root and thus 
set the whole machinery of vegetation im action. 
The degree of beat which different plants can 
sustain is very different: those of tropical coun- 
tries require a temperature that would kill those 
of Europe, and when renioved there soon perish 
from coRl, even in the warmest weather, if ex- 
posed to the open air, When the iemperature 
is permanently too high fora plant, it is over 
excited ; if the atmosphere is at the same time 
moist its tissues grow faster than the vital 
forees of the plant are capable of solidifying 
them, its excitability is expended, the vital fune- 
tions are deranged and ‘a state.of debility is 
bronght on, Such plants are soft and watery, 
with thin leavesand with no disposition to pro- 
duce flowers; a slight lowering of temperature, 
in this enfechled state affects them more than 
in other circumstances, and the abstraction of 
light rapidly destroys them. But if the atmos- 
pheve is dry and the loss of fluid by perspira- 
tion is greater than can be made good by the 
roots, the sceretions are elaborated faster than 
the parts to receive them cau be formed, the old 
leaves dry and the young ones perish as fast. as 
they are formed. rom these statements, ib ap- 

7 . *, . .d 
pears, that’ high temperature with moisture, 
leads to the production of leaves and. branches 
only, while with dryness, within certain limits, 
it is favourable to the formation of gil kinds of | 
secretion. a 

‘The effect of cold is to increase their excita- 
bility, that is, it renders them more sysceptible gf 
being acted on bygthe stimulus of heat. -eat® 
by its stimulus diminishes excitability, and iflong 
continued would exhaust it altegetber, Nature 
provides agaist this result by the periodic#, 
fluctuations of light and heat of thé ¢ay and 

‘5 : ° 
night. During the day every part of the plant 
is strongly excited, and its powgrs of evaporation 
and assimilatéof most, energetic. As evening 
advances and the stimulus of light agd heat jg. 
withdrawn, the excitement subsides and reaches 
its minimum during the meht. PlantstheréPere, 
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like avimals, lave their diurnal seasons of action 
antl repose. Diwing the day their system is 
exhausted of ‘fluid’ y exhalation of aqueous 
fluid, aud during the night, when perspiration 
ceases, the waste is made good through absorp- 
tivn by the roots.- 


‘The alternation of seasons seems intended to 
proauce -the like effects in a more extended 
maanern ‘This ix very evident in the temperate 
zones, whers the cold of winter arrests vegeta- 
tion for months together, and renders the plant 
so excitable that the rise of a few degrees of 
temperature in spring at onee excites active 
vegetation. ‘To this state of increased excitabi- 
lity is owing the injurious effects which often 
result from exposing young and tender plants to 
the rays of the morning sun. 
between the tropics, but here also it is observable, 





as indicated by the fall of the leaf of some tres | 


and the nearly total arrest of vegetation in most, 
during some part of the hot season. 

This wonderful similarity of effects in living 
beings, originating iu the action of opposite ex- 
tremes of the same cause (heat) has not-reecived 
the attention which it seems to merit from 
philosophers, and no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been given of it, Before indeed any ex- 
planation can be given, it is indispensably 
qecessary that our observations, on the propor- 
tion usually borne to each other, by the tem- 





eratures of the earthand atmosphere, should | 


he more perfect, for, considering the great im- 
portance of heat in the economy of plants this 
knowledge is, for the purposes of gardening, of 
the greatest consequence. 

From observations made in Europe, it has 
been attempted to deduce the relative tem- 
peratures of the air and earth within the tropies. 
‘Thus it is ascertained, that in Buglezd the 
mean temperature of the earth is between two 
and three degrees higher than that of the air, the 
same ratio will probably be found to hold good 

nin India. ‘This inference is confirmed by one 
set of observations in New Grenada, the mean 
temperature of the air of which for the warmest 
anonth is about 845 while that of the earth at 
one feot below the 85° during summer. Ac- 
cording to this “ratio, the temperature of the 
earth at Madras, curing the mouths of Novem- 
ber, December, January, Vebrnary and March, 
“should be between 79} and 819: that of the 
valley of the ‘Thames in July, one foot below the 
surface, Has been found to be only 64.81°. So 
ePreatean excess of bottom heat must exert a very 
injurious Tufuence oy plunts fitted for the lower 
“teinperature, by over stimulating and exhausting 
their excitability. enfeebling their powers and 
thereby incapacitating them adequrtely to perform 
‘the functions of assimilation by which their food 
je couverted into suitable nourishment. It is 


It is much less so‘ 
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. os, e 
_ ries effects of excessive deal as to 
| cultivate plants of coider climates in 
tries ? fife 





| ‘Thie isan interesting quortion te 
horticultarist, but cannot, ree believ 
sent state of our knowlege receive a satisfactory 
answer. If with the view of affording plants of 
cofder countries a lower feuiperature, we entitvate 
them under shade, we deprive them of light, the 
ager by the aid of which the vital forces of vegeta- 
dion are enabled to decompose the water and car- 
| bonie acid, by which they are nour neu, wud 
bon in a solid state formed. ‘The quantity of 
bonie acid decomposed being in proportion to the 
quantity of light which strikes the leaf, and the 
| healthiness in proportion to the quantity decom 
‘posed, the healthiness should be in proportion to 
‘the quantity of light it reeeived by day. This 
| fact yous far to prove that we err Ww’ eljwe ene 
| deayour to obtain a cooler climate hy shadi 
the whole plat, thereby depriving in of th 
‘ight by the action of whiel it is enabled 10 asi 
milate its juices, in place of the soil only, a view 
which seems further confirmed by the result of 
Mr. Foevo’s experiment of placing the thermo- 
meter on a grass plot, the evaparation from 
which reduced the temperature BO degrees, For 
this reason it seems probable that we shall succeed 
better in raising carly crops, by shading the 
soil and keeping it cool, while Hy liberal water= 
ing, we furnish a constant supply of moisture 
both for evaporation from the soil and for free 
perspiration by which the plant keeps down its 
{ own temperature. 
‘The correctness of this mference was in 
{some measure proved ove season iu the Madras 
| Morticuluwal Soviety’s Garden, the finest beet 
fyoot of the season being raised in beds covered 
some inches thick with sand, which seemed to 
have the effect of preventing hardening from td 
copious evaporation, and preserving the soil be- 
law al cool aud moist, though comparatively 
sparingly watered. On this principle it seeins not 
‘improbable, the true cauge of the vigour and 
luxuriance of melon plants in the hottest seasons, 
may be partly attributed to their abundant 
foliage, which, forming a dense shade, preserves 
{ the soil col, whiist the copious efAporation from 
their large leaves, hy keeping them cool, counter- 
acts the heat of the solar rays to which they are 
exposed, One lot season some beds were 
planted with the sweet potatoe, the procumbent 
stems of which rapidly eovered the soil as with 
a carpet: from that time they continuéd to grow 
Juxuriantly through the whole season, without 
requiring a drop of water, apparently from the 
same cause, as the soil under them was kept 
moist, and found several degrees cooler than 
that shaded by trees. 2 
The effect of Digh, temperature on a plant is 


she tropical 
in the pre- 
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«= Hiei any wav, so far to obviate these inju-¢ to stimulate and exhaust its excitability, and , 
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enfechle its powers of aggimilation : the prim@y 
Ajeet in fudian horticulture isto prevent these 
eflects by artificial means, Af ‘the present sea-- 
son (December 184A) observations made during 
tine clear weathel y lvight stunshine show that 
the thermometer, suspended in the open airs and 
fre exposed td the® saft, indicates at sunrise 
a temperature’ of about 70,and at 2-p. M. frdm 
120 to 130—(at that high degree it is very 
uustéady) or a range of frasf40 tos50 degrees 
in eight hours. “Me heat of the surface of the 
earth itis probable execeds even the higher indica-¥ 
tion. The temperature of the air fluetuates rapid- 
Jy, and it is probable that in immediate contact 
with a healthy plant the temperature. never 
exceeds 90°, Not so the soil. @1t absorfs heat 
iuul parts with it very slowly, thereby maintain- 
ing # constant high temperature about the roots, 
keepiug up night aud day the stimulus and 
excitement by which the plant is eufeebled. The 
object of ow recommendation is to prevent this 
accunniation of heat about the roots, aud allow 
plants to enjoy a more perfect period of rest 
during the night. 

Moisture of the soil and watering. — Water 
is one of the most important elements of the 
food of plaints, partly from their having {he 
power of decomposing it and appropriating 
ig elements to their suppart, and partly as being 
the vehicle by Which the soluble matters found 
in the earth are conveyed into the general system 
of the vegetables. 

Plants will ut live in soils nearly dry, and 
excess of water is in many cases injurious to 
them; it is therefave a nice point in horticulture to 
asecrtain the amount most congenial to the species 
under cultivation, ‘To determine this point, in 
tropical horticulture, is one of the greatest im- 
portance, and one which must engage much of 
the attention of every one who would attain per- 
fection in thesart. ‘The native practice in the eul- 
tivation of nearly all garden produce is to water 
very liberally, by deluging the ground at least 
once every day with water. The propriety of this 
practice we have sttoni shear questioned, but, not- 
withstanding, it is generally adopted. We should 
feel happy indeed coutd we lay down precise rules 
to guide our geaders in this matter, and. still 
happier cond we fec) justified in stating that, in 
the native practice, it is used greatly in excess, as 
irrigation is unquestionably by far the most tr 
hlesome and expensive division of Indiau Horti- 
culture, That it is offen used in exccss we are 
almost certain, that it is often employed in- 
judiciously is about equally certain, but that 
copious supplies are absolutely necessary in 
the culture of extra tropica} plants is quite 
indybitable, and mast be given to ensure 
success, Ve have already shown that the 
elect of Ingh temperature is go. produce very 
copious perspiration‘ frofi “the surface of the 
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leaves, that during dry warm weather, theefluids 
op daily exhausted by exhalatiori, and replenish- 
@l again by absorption duting the night. To 
provide for this daily waste amoist soilis indis- 
pensable, and the lighter and more porous the 
soil the easier it is kept moist, ‘This is easil 
explained : soils containing quantities of clay, 
afier a few waterings become puddied on ghe 
surface, aud quite impervious to water, so that 
the descent of it to the roots is prevented, and 
the plants suffer from want of water even when 
liberally watered every day. Sand is, perhaps, 
generally speaking, the best remedy for such 
soils, and is most easily applied by being spread 
over the roots, as it there performs the double 
function of keeping the soil below cool, and act- 
jng as an excellent conductor of the water. If 
we do not make sure, by occasional examination 
of the soil, that the water really does get to the 
roots by free percolation, we labour ift vain in 
covering our beds daily with. water, and if it 
does pass freely and the soil is shaded, daily wa= 
tering is not required, except for very young 
plants, as at that age the perspiration is much 
more rapid than in older ones, and the absorb- 
ing surface of the roots smaller, 


Carrots, turnips, beetroots, knoll-coles and 
eabbages should have a light soil, through which _ 
hoth the delicate roots and water, can pass 
freely, ‘They should be sown and planted in 
rows. Turnips and carrots often succeed well, 
sown broad cast apparently because the leaves by 
shading the ground about them keep the beds 
cool. But they then labour under the disadvan« 
tage of being too thickly set, the soil between 
which is kept loose and permeable to water, and 
at the same time cool, by being covered with sand 
or some kind of litter, Thus managed it will 
never pucile and Jess than half the quantity of 
water will suffice, as much evaporation from the 
soit and the great accumulation of heat, which 
renders copions watering so indispensably neces- 
sary, will thereby be prevented. In Spain and 
Italy, it is much the practice thus to protect the « 
soil from the heat of the sun, 

Mildew, whieh is often produced by dry air 
acting on delicate vegetable tissue, is prevented 
in annuals by abundant watering, My, Knight 
applied this fact to the securing late autumnal 
erops of peas. Evaporation both from the soil 
and leaves is much angmented in wirfly weather, ¢ 
wind having the fect of increasing tie drwfess 
of the air, During the prevalence, of “such 
weather, therefore, the supplies of water oughg, 
to be more liberal, and gardens Pygit, it? 
possible, to be invariably «sheltered By high | 
hedges, as well ns traversed with lower ones, or 
with trees trained on ornamental trellises, ps 
without such ‘protection it is almost impossible, 
to make annuals and young trees thriv® in such 
weather. And in such seasons pels arg peculiar 
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Wy liahle to mildew, so anuch so, that in some 
inkand stations,’ where the,air is very dry, it js 
almost impossiite to prochre a dish of peas, evs 
during the cool season, .in clear dry weather. 
Liberal watering, covering the soils between the 
rows, and sowing, in well-shclitved situations 
would probably Obviate thts tendeney to that 
disgase. While copious moisture is thus indis- 
pegsable*to plants in this hot climate, stagnation 
of THe? about the roots is generally injurious, 
and requires to be prevented by deep digging, 
and when that is procurable a light absorbent 
subsoil. 


While treating of moisture it may be well to 
observe that in seed sowing, the soil should be 
merely moist, justo much water as the particles 
of cavth can retain around and among them 
by the mere foree of attraction, In India, 
therefore pots or boxes in which seed are 
sown, should be filled with light soil casily 
peseolated by water, placed in well-sheltered 
situations aud covered to prevent, as much as 
possible, the rapid evaporation caused by our 
warm and dry climate. Irvegular vntations 
of heat, light and moisture, by which the 
process of germination is sometimes aceelerat- 
ed, sometimes retarded, should be particular- 
ly guarded against, as such irregularities ave 
apt to destroy the young plant. In sowing seed 
of the plants of cold climates, in India, the 
temperature is generally higher than what is 
considered most advantageous in Europe, and 
probably leads to the loss of many, whieh either 
do not germinate or the young plants soon after 
dic, An instance of this kind was lately commu- 
nicated to us. ‘Two parcels of Miguonette seed, 
one direct from Europe, the other saved in Ban- 
galore, were sown at the same time. They both 
vegetated equally favourably, but the former all 
died off afew days after they appeared above 
ground, the latter still survive aud are vigorons 
healthy plants. We have heard it asserted that 
the idea of acclimating either plauts or animals 
is visionary, this case seems fo lead to an 
opposite conclusion, Lettuce, turnip and car- 
rot seed saved in Madras, were sown on the 
Neilgherries and were found to answer much 
better and produce much finer plants than those 
raised from English seeds, other portions of the 
same seed sown in Madras do well though they 
come far sliort of the Neilgherry result. Turnip 
and earrot seed saved at Hyderabad ave found 
to answer better in Madras than those from 
Jiurope or the Cape. These few facts go far to 
prové that if Horticulture was more systemati- 
cally pursued ia this country much might be 
done towards acclimating northern plants. 

Propagation of Plants—On this useful branch 
.of horticulluve much fas been written, and 


many nidthods are in daily practice besides 
thesone dust mention@d by seed—such as by 
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buglding, grafting,” eyeg, cuttings, layers; &eo 
nearly all these are ptetty well understood iu thia 
country, and imétg or less practised, thongh pro- 
bably jot so-much AS thay might, be. ‘The 
extreme heat and dryness Pur climate during 
a grgit part of the y@r are however greatly 
against most ef them 8 practised in Europe. 

On each*of these various methods it is not’ our 
intention on the present occasion to dwell, 
though sonfe of them merit attention, but shall 
confine our observations to cntfings, which being 
easily practised is much employed “among us, 
though with less success in many cases than we 
should experience if well conducted. Of this 
operaiipn it ig remarked, the constitutional 
differences amohy plants is so gyeat that some 
species will strike without any difficulty under 
almost any circumstances, while there are others 
which no art has yet succeeded in converting 
into plants And it is by no means wneommon 
to find that, out of a potful of entiings of 
same species apparently all alike, and 
ed in exactly the same way, one will grow 
and all the rest fail. From this it is infer- 
red that the principles of striking cuttings 
ave still imperfectly understaod, and that this 
is one of the poiuts of horiiculture in which 
there is the greatest room for improvement, 

The point requiring most attention in this 
operation is, to take the entting from well rie 
pened wood, if possible during the senson of 
yest, after the formation of its annual ring of 
wood and ripening its annual crop of seed 
or fruit. Such cuttings cut square off, set 
in small pots with the ende resting against 
the bottom, in light soil, consisting of a 
large proportion of sand mixed with végeta- 
ble earth slightly moist, nud kept in a cool 
rather dark pliee under a glass frame, to 
maintain an cqually humid atinosphere until 
they begin to shoot, are placed ‘in the most 
favourable circumstances for propagation, Pro- 
vided the cutting continues to live, it is an 
advantage its uot immedliately beginning to 
shoot, and only one bud should be allowed to 
grow. Tt is of importance that the end of 
the cutting should be cut parallel to, and 
touch the bottom of the pot; She lemon awl 
orange and many other plants, which without 
this preeaution do not strike willingly, will 
readily do so when this is attended to. ‘The 
object of it is to prevent the cutting absorb- 
ing water too rapidly, before it is possessed 
of the necessary apparatus of leaves, to throw 
itoff by perspiration, An ingenious plan was 
invented by Mr. Forsyth, to answer this purpose 
rather more perfectly. ‘“ He puts a small pot 
into one of larger size, hdving first closed sthe 
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botiom of the former with clay; then having 
filled the bottomeof the outer pot with corks, he 
fills up the sides with prdpagating soil-in which 
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the cuttings are so placed ‘that their root os 
cut to the proper angle) rest againgt the sides 
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its permeability when consolidated hy repeated 
plications of liquid manure, and thereby allew- 


of the inner pot, the latter is™then filled with {fig more liberty of distrsbiaids to the roots. 
water whigh passesyery ‘lowly through the sides |“ It is not however, by nigre exhaugtion that 


until it reaches ‘the uttings.” (Gardener's Ma- 
gazing) “In many“caggs, especially in styiking © 
such plants as heathsSgamdeners egnploy:a stra- | 
tin of silve? sand, placed, immediately over athe | 
earth in which such plants love to grow ; the : 
cuttings are inserted into the sand gbut so near ; 
the earth, thatthe roots? presently aft& the | 
emission, find themselves in it and in contact ; 
with asource of food. This sand answers the 
same purpose as-placing the root end of the | 
cutting in contact with the pot, and is an; 
ingenious device for doing ghat with small: 
euttings whieh cannot be gonveniently done | 
otherwise, except with large ones.” (Lizdley.) | 
The additional precautions are to eut the 
root tad close below a leaf bud, to facili- 
tate the emission of roots by the buds, and 
eqver the whole by a bell glass with the edge 
pressed into the earth, for the purpose of pre- 
serving a uniform degree of humidity in the at- 
mosphere breathed y the cuttings. 


Potting.—This is an important part of prac- 
tical horticulture, but so litte thought of by | 
writers of works on practical gardening, that we 
have never seen printed rules for its management 
until we met with them in Dr, Lindley’s late j 
work entitled © 'Uhe Theory of Iorticulture® 
(a work which should be in the hands of at Jeast 
every amateurfy on this aecount we shall on this H 
head quote largely from that, work. 

Without entgring on an examination of the | 
advantages derived from potting, it may be | 
observed generally that the operation places 
plants in a very artificial and upou the whole 
unfavourable condition for attaining the highest 

epertection. 

This is so obvious, even in the case of small 
plants, that but for its convenience in enabling 
us to shift plants from place to place, for orna- 
ments or convenicyce, or transfer those raised 
from cuttings or seed to the open soil withcut 
injuring their roots, it would be much fess prac- ; 
tised. It also enables us to cramp the roots | 
and diminis® the tendency to form leaves, and 
“thereby inerease the disposition to form flowers, 
and finally, in the management, during their 
earlier stages, of delicate plauts, it secures con- 
stant drainage from the roots. 

‘To set agninst these benefits, one of the most 
obvious iuconveniences is exhaustion of the soil 
by the plant. The organizabie matter, in a so- 
luble state, contained ina garden pot must ne- 
cesaarily be small, is soon consumed, and an un~ 
healthy state induged. ‘To remedy this, liquid 
manuregnd frequent shifting is had recourse to: 
it is to the latter, however, that- we must princi- 

« pally Jook for rendvatifg the soil, and restoring 





potted plants render the soil unfit for their sup- 
port. Every tne knows thatthe soil of a farm 
will not bear year ater year fe same crop, Wut 
that one kind of produce is cultivated on a piece 
of ground one year, and is succeeded by Boe 
other, which practice constitutes the 3ysem et 
rotation of crops. It is notorious that a new 
apple orehard will not immediately sueceed on 


; the site of an okt one, and that no amount of 


mannring will enable it to succeed. A wall 
border, in which fruit trees have been long 
grown, becomes at last inseusible to manure, 
and requires to he renewed, and Dahtias do not 
‘like’ the soil in which Dahlias were grown the 
previons year.” 


These phenomena cannot be explained on the 
principle of exhaustion of the soil, as that.is 
made good by manure: it has therefore of late 
years been supposed that the ereretions from the 
roofs would account for the deterioration, and 
explain why plants cannot grow year after year 
in the same soil, this matter being assumed to 
be unsuitable to themselves, although harmless 
to different species. 


Ou this theory considerable difference of 
opinion exists, but be the explanation what it 
may, the fact is certain, that to maintain plants 
in a healthy condition the soil must be changed, 
and explains why potted plants often shifted 
are more healthy than those treated otherwise. 
“Tt is not however merely for the purposes of 
removing deteriorated earth, or adding manure 
that shifting is important, all potted plants have 
in course of tine their ball of earth, hy the con- 
finual passage of water through it, reduced to 
a state of hardness and solidity unfavorable to 
the retention of moisture or the growth of roots, 
and this of course is eured by the operation of 
shifting if judiciously performed.” a 

Another disadvantage whieh plants in pots 
suffer, is the exposure of their roots to great va- 
riations of temperature, owing to their invariably 
taking a direction towards the, sides of the pot ; 
which, having reached, they do not turn hack, 
but spread over its surface, till at last they fornz 


| an entangled stratum enclosing a ball of earth. 


‘There they ave # contact with a body subfect to 
great variations of temperature and moisture ac- 
cording ae it happens to be exposed ‘to the syn,* 
or to moist, or dry air in motion, The* heat ef 
the sun will, insuch ciroumstances, be burning 
the roots on one side of a pot, while the cold pro-, 
duced by evaporation from its surface is almost « 
freezing th€m on tke other. To obviate this 
very serious drawback in potting plaints, jt Iias 
been proposed to useedouble pots of different | 
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sizes, filing up the space hetween with moss oF | 
other substance retentive of moisture. 

In pot plautink % is essential to success the 
the drainnyge should Be most carefuily secured, by 
placing quantives of broken tiles or rough gravel 
in the bottom! Ag the tendency bf the roots is 
alWays towards the’ sides of the pot, where they 
remain exhausting the small quantity of earth 
with®whick they are then in contact, and profiting 
ritetennr i the main body of soil, there is much 
nicety in the management required to prevent 
that, the principle of which is never to puta 
small young plant into a large pot at once; but 
gradually aud successively transfer it to large pots 
ag it advanees in s Lshall conclude this, to 
floyists, interesting division of these notes, by a 
yuther long extract from Dr. Lindiey’s ‘Theory of 
iLorticulture. 











“ As the proper manner of managing potted 
plants is othe first consequence, transcribe the 
following mode of treating the Balsam from a 
very sensible paper by the Rev, William Wil- 
liamson. 

* As soon as they have got four leaves, I trans- 
plaut them singly in the smailest pots [ ean pro- 
enre, and in such a manner that the stem of the 
plant may be covered somewhat more than it was 
at first, and then all are to be again placed in 
the frame. In a short time, if there he 
a sufficiency of heat, that part of the stem which 
is covered with the mould puts forth fibres by 
which nourishment is conveyed more immediate- 
~ ly to the principal stem of the plant. As soon 

ag the plants area little advanced in growth, 

they are again removed (if possible without dis- ; 
turbing the earth) into somewhat larger pots, 
still planting them rather deeper than before, 

‘The sume process is repeated five or six times, 

till, at last, they are removed into their final pots. 

J have found it best to give them their last re- 

moval after they have opened their first blos- 

soms, as it gives additional brilliancy and size to 
the flowers. By following this method the plant 
acquires extraordinary vigour, throying out its 
branches froin the surface of the mould, exhibit- 
ing flowers nearly as large as a full blown rose, 
and a stem measuring two, and sometimes three, 
inches iweirenmference !-(Hort. Trans. TIL 128 ) 

“the plan of continually sinking the stem 
with every succeeding potting, is useful to the 

Balsam, becare it puts forth roots in abundance 

fim ids stem ; and to all plants baving the same 

property, the same practice is desirable : bat 
not to others, which, if their stems de not root 
ag fist as they are buried, will suller injury by 

the sinking." ~ . 

. “It is by paying constant attention to the 
-shifting of the grewing plant, by the employ- 

ment of a very rich stimulating soil, and by a 

thérough knowledge of the kind of atmosphere 

which suits them: best, that have been obtained 
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thow maguificent pelargoigums, cockscombs, bal- 


sams, and Smilar flotvers, which have so oftcu® 
and so justly excited the admiration of even the 


most experienced gavderfer.” 

Transplanting —The art Gf transplanting is 
among the most importtn} business of the gar- 
dener, but the prineiplés ow which ifs success or 
failfre depends, seein bat imperfectly understood. 
Hence the discordance of opinion existing among 
writerg on tht subjedt.. ‘The following aphorisins 
from Lindley’s first principles” Nos. 40, 41 and 
£ will explain in very few words what these 
principles are. 

“40, Plants have the power of replacing 
spongioles by the formation of new ones so that 
an individual is wot destroyed by their loss. 

“41, But this power depends on the eo- 
operation of the atmosphere and upon the vital 
powers of the specics. * 

“42. If the atmosphere is so humid as to 
hinder evaporation, spongioles will have time to 
form anew, but if the atmosphere is dry, the loss 
hy evaporation will be so much greater than ean 
be supplied by the injured rogts that, the whole 
system will be emptied of fluid before: the new 
spongioles can form.” 

Tn these three propositions we have the key to 
this useful branch of the art. When a plant is 
taken out of the ground many of its roots ave 
necessarily injured, and the renwiuder are less 
able to support the stem than before. ‘Chis di- 
minution of power will be in proportion to the 
deyree of mutilation of the roots, 

We have remarked above that plants have sea- 
sons of repose or inaction, and seasons of growth 
and activity. During the former of these, which 
usually happens in this country after the matu- 
ration of the annual crop of fruit, the demand on 
the roots is small, the fluids being stagnant, com- 
pared to what itis during the season of action 
when new leaves and shoots are forming, the flow 
of sap rapid and perspiration copious. ‘The sea~ 
son for transplanting therefore is during the pe- 
tiod of rest, as time is thereby allowed to form 
new roots and spongioles before that growth re- 
tums. For these reasons the best season for 
transplanting in Murope is immediately after the 
fall of the leaf, or in ever-greensaduring wet 
weather, late in autumn or the beginning of? , 
winter. In this country these changes are not 
so well marked, as most of our trees ave ever-, 
greens and vegetation is always in progress, but 
by attending to the criterion furnished by the 
tipening of fruit we shall not greatly err. In 
Europe, damp or rainy weather is always consi+ 
dered advantageous, as the perspiration from the 
bark of deciduous trees and from the leaves of 
ever-greens is then least. a ‘7 

In the southern part of India we are sel- 
dom favored with sych weather during ‘the sea- 
son of rest aud cannot wait for it, as a fall of e 
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rain-is alniost immediately teowed by a renewal 
wf growth. ‘The most tavorable time, therefore, 
for trauspknting, is in still clodity weather, and 
the phiuts, transplaated Should be immediately 
sheltered from Wiliey by being -hedged in with 
bushes aud shaded,“ togbreak the force gf the 
wind and ent off the Simatating iafluence of the 
suis rays. Still further to enable the mutileded 
roota to furnish the fluids required to counter- 
act the effects af too free pergpirationy the ground 
shoukl be previorsly thoroughly soaked® with 
water, o> ia 









Next in importance to selecting a fitlingésea- 
sou is the preservation of the roots of trans- 
planted trees. ‘Toe much eare cannot, be be- 
stowed ou this division of the Speration, as the 
former is of little consequenee¥it the latter is 
neglected, Every minute fibre of the roots 
should if possible be saved, as it is by them alone 
tat pourishment is taken up anc as they are 
mostly produced at the cirenmlercuce of the cir- 
cie tormed by the roots, the earth should he 
removed ab soie distance from the tree so us to 
chsure as many as possible being taken up en- 
tire, A convenient method of procuring a large 
supply of young fibres near the base of the stem 
is, either to dig a trench round the tree sgme 
months before removal by which all the prinerpal 
rots are cut across, or to ent back the principal 
Jimbs, the exttmities of which will emit abun- 
dance of fibres, which can then be removed un- 
injured ina moderate ball of earth. As the 
hirge roots whet torn and bruised in the oper- 
ation, are apt to lose their vitality and decay, 
and become the,seat of disease that may ulti- 
mately destroy tie tree, they should all be cut 
cleau off when the woul will heal kindly. 

These remarks are applicable to the transplant- 
ing of trees or shrubs: the same principles ap- 
ply to the transplanting of succulent vegetables, 
which are usually transplanted (wo or three times 
to force them to throw out large quantities of 
fibrous roots and thereby augment their absorb- 
ing power. 























In transplanting from pols or boxes into the 
open ground, for early crops of vegetables, the 
plot ought to be prepared for their reception by 
being first thoroughly moistened aud cooled, 
which is effected by copiously flooding it daily, 
for two or three days betore, and shading during 
the heat of the day, the same as if the plants 
were ulready there. 

‘The practice of pruning trees when trans- 
planted ts one of doubtful propriety except to a 
limited extent. The reason of this is that the 
formation of roots depends on the healthy action 
of the Icavea, and the renovation of the injured 
owes will be only“in proportion to the healthy 
action of@leavea and buds, their removal there- 
fore is opposing an obstacle¢o this renovation. 

+The danver to be feated is that the perspiration 
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of the leaves may exhaust the fluids faster than 
roots can replace them. ~ In such eses 
ing is necessary,‘ but* sfoutd be spari 
practised and if transplanting has beey well per- 
formed will not be required. 


. 
On the saving of peed and»acclimating plans. 
—We mentioned above that some kinds of seed, 
saved in this country, give more egrtainaand 
better crops than that brought from 2 
even though the latter was ascertained to be of 
good quality by the freedom with which it vege- 
tated. ‘This fact renders it destrable that 
altempts should unceasingly be made te procure 
fudian raised seed for use in Lodia, as success in 
this oprration hokls out the only prospect of 
obtaining the lon sought desideratum —eonstant 
supplies of good table vegetdbles. We also 
uentioned above, that to make plants flower and 
produce fruit it is requisite to store their systems 
with well digested nutritious juices? to effect 
this we must reduce their lixurtanee by stinting 
their supplies of water, aud giving them a poorer 
soil to grow in, 

















Any attempts to procure seed from European 
plants in this country, must be conducted’ on 
these principles, and with much care, as we have 
an alinost, if not actually, insurmountable barrier 
to overcome in tie heat of the climate, which, 
though it may uot be such, as to prevent the plant 
arriving at perfection as a succulent vegetable, 
yet may altogether prevent its showing flower 
ov inaturing fruit. Sue has hitherto been 
the case with our knoll-kolls, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, celery, &c. though all seed freely on the 
Neilyherries, Not so however at Bangalore, the 
mean temperature of which is much below that 
of Madras. ‘The failure at Bangalore is proba- 
bly owing to imperfect management, and may 
ultimately be overcome, but until success has 
crowned their elforts and we are enabled to work 
with seed raised, in that comparatively warm 
climate, we ean scareely hope for success in the 
Carnatic, though that ought not to be a bar to 
our trying. With this view we would recom” 
mond, a3 the most probable method of attaining 
success that some of the best cabbages, knoll- 
kolls, &., be transplanted into pots filled with 
soil composed of two parts smd, ofe part red 
Joam and one part vegetable mould, and for some 
time watcred with liquid manure, prepared by 
steeping dung in water, until they havg tow 
covered from the operation of transplanting. ’ 
They should then be allowed to rest through 
the hot sefson, merely giving water enough 4 
keep them alive until Oct. They might then 
be planted out and liberflly ¢vatered for a fey 
times with liquid manure, until they show signs 
of throwing yyea flower stalk, When {heir supplies 
ought to be diminished: themselves protected from 
the monsoon rains, and the secd ripened in the 
eourse of the cool seafon. Tt “scene prakable 


a 


, 


_ it is liable to extremes ef temperature—to ex- 
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that many failures, even in Bangalore, must be 
submitted to, before we obtain good seed ; bug 
thw object is well Woyth the trouble, and it seem? 
even probzble, that *f we bring the subject to the 
notice of European gardeners they. could lend us! 
very important asystance hy obtaining seed from | 
the warmer countrics of Murope, and growing a | 
feweplants raised from them in their hot houses, 
ata they have ascertained that under the skil 
ful mauagement of the English gardener thes 
plants can be made to produce seed in a tropi 
temperature, when we, whatever might have been 
the amount of previous discouragement would 
probably vestune our experiments with renewed 
energy determined to succeed as well as they. 


Tere we bring our hints to a close : not how- | 
ever without expressing the hope that they wi 
prove useful to a few at least of our rea 
ders aud phat some of these may be induerd to 
favour us with communications explanatory of | 
the results of their experiments, the better to 
enable us to correct, in future editions, any 
errors into whieh we may have. fallen iu tl 
Before finally concluding, we think it rec 'y 
to state, that nearly the whole matter of these 
hints is derived [von the work several times refer- 
red to in the course of them ; namely ¢ LINDLEy’s | 
‘Tneory or Horricerune.’ the object of which 
is to explain on Physiolozieal principles, th 
principal operations, of gardening,—a work o 
sterling merit, aud a8 being the ouly one in which , 
a lucid explanation of the principles of gardening ! 
is to be found, one which we would strongly re-: 
commend to the especial attention of all those | 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the Phi- | 
losophy of Iforticulture, unencumbered with the 
verbose details of practise, too often erroneous, | 
which constitute the bulk of most of the existing | 
works on gardening. t 

For those desirous of obtaining practical de- ; 
tails, applicable to Indian Horticulture, we would ; 
strongly recommend Mr. Speed’s Handbook of 
gardening, recently published in Calcutta, and 
so favourably received there, that the first edition 
was exhausted iu a few weeks. ‘Lhe printing of 
a second edition, with many improvements, we 
are happy to add, is already far advanced, and 
will, we believe, ie published nearly as soon as 
these Hints. —Afadras Almanac, 1841, 


_, Agrienlture of the Chinese.—In order to wn- 
Geratatd Chinese agriculture, says Mr. Fortuue, 
a knowledge of the elements of the country is of 
course necessary. ‘The dominions of the Em- 
péror ef China stretch over twenty-three de- 
grees of “H.titude—tram 18° north, and from 
he 98° to the 120° of east longitude, thus in- 
cluding both tropical and temperate regions in 
jis vast extent. Being placed on tue east side 
ahd forming part of the large continent of Asia, 
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though rarely, snow has fallen 
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witfter—which are unknown in many other 
parts of the world within the same parallels of 
latinude. One of pur best writers upon China 
makes the following very gensible remarks on 
this subject :-—* Although beking: is nearly a de- 
gree fo the south of Naples-—fhe latitude of the 
former place sbeing 30° £4", of the latter 40° 
the mean tempeyature of Péking is only 
54° of Fahrenheit, while that of Naples is 63°, 
But the thernometsr at the Chinese capital sinks 
much lower during the winte? than at Naples, 
Go in summer does it arise somewhat hégher ; the 
rivegg ave said to be frozen for three or four 
months together, from December to March ; 
while during the last embagsy, in September, 
1816, they expsrienced a heat of between 90° 
and 102° in the grade. Now it is well known 
hat Naples, and other countries iu the extreme 














i 
; south of urope, are strangers to such a degree 


of long-continucd cold, and not often visited by 
such heats. “ Europe,” observes Humboldt, 
“ may be considered aliogether as the western 
part of a great continent, and therefore subject 
to all the influence which causes the western 


| sides of continents to be wafer than the eust- 


ern; and at the same time more temperate, or 
less subject to excesses of both heat and cold, 
but principally the latter.” 


From my own tables, he continues, kept by 


: Newman’s best registering thermometers, I find 


that at Hong-kong, in the months of July and 
Auguat—the two hottest mouths. in the year— 
the mercury frequently stood as high as 90°, and 
one day at 94° Vahr. in the shade. The minimum 
was generally abont ten degrees-lower than the 
maximum. In the winter, from December to 
March, the thermometer frequently sinks nearly 
down to the freezing point, and sometimes, al- 
at Cantop 
and on the adjacent hills. The influence 
of the sea, however, in this part of tne Empire, 
has a tendency to cheek the extremes of both 
heat and cold, but these are much greater in the 
northern interior. ‘The northerly winds in the 
winter aud spring months are severely cold in 
the south of China, indeed, I have suffered more 
from cold at Hong-kong and Macao in the month 
of February, than I have ever don® in England, 


At Shanghae, in the province of Keangsoo, in 
latitude 81° 20° north, the extremes of heat 
and cold are much greater than what we ex- 
perienced in the southern provinces. ‘Through 
the kindness of Dr. Lockhart, who kept up 
my meteorological tables during my absence in 
different parts of the country, I have obtained 
a very complete set of observations for nearly 
two years. From these it appears that in July 
and. August the-heat is the greatest, the thermd- 
meter in the shade sometimes standing fSr several 
days at 100° of Fahrenheit, . ‘The heat during 
Caese days was almost insupportable to ~Euro- ~ 
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peang, who, when 1 avas in Shanghae, were 
@liged to live in Chitfse shouses, whieh from 
their construction, were ill calewtated to exclude 
the heat.. Ip the eudof Ovtobct the thermometer 
somelimes sinks as jow as freezing poiut. In 
the evening of the of f that mouth in L844, 
the remains of tha @ottoa and gther trdpical 
plants which @re cultivated, in the fields dugg 
the sumuiner were destroyed by frost. December, 
January, and February are the coldgst months 
in the year, the epld then Bciug quite as s®vere 
asit is ingbe South of England. In the wine 
ter of 184¢—45, the thermometer sunk as low 
as 26° Fahrenheit, On the night of the 18th of 
December and again on January the 4th the 
index was left at 24°. But nn accord. 





ing to Chinese accounts, was paguliarly mild, so 
much so, that the usual supply 8f ice could not 
be procured. In ordinary years the ponds and 
cmals*are frequently frozen several mehes in 
thickness, and afford a plentiful supply of ice. 
I have therefore little doubt that in imost years 
the thermometer may be found at least 20 








degrees below the freezing point or at 12° of | 


Falvenheit, and perlmps even lower. Snow fie- 
quently falls, but the sun is too powerful to allow 
it to lie long ou the ground. 

If we except the extremes of heat and éold 
just noticed, the climate of Shanghae may be 
pronounced as* fing as any in the world. Even 
the cold in winter is highly advantageous to the 
Natives, and still more so to Europeans and 
Americans, asi? strengthens their constitutions 
and cnables them to withstand the effects of the 
excessive heat. ‘fhe months of April, May and 
June are delightful, and although the sun is hot 
in the middle of the day, in the afternoon the 
air is soft and agreeable and the evenings cool 
and pleasant. ‘The autumnal months are gene- 
mally of the same deseription, the wind then is 
cool and bracing and the sky is much clearer 
than in England. The sun, for days, and soie- 
times for weeks together, rises in the morning, 
runs his course and sets again ina clear and 
cloudless sky. iy 

The prevailing winds blow from the South 
West from the end of April to the middle of 
September, during the remainiuy portion of the 
ytar they are northerly and easterly : thus form- 
ing what ave called the South-west and North- 
cast. Monsoons. ‘These mousoous blow with 
great regularity in the South of China, but are 
more variable towards the North. In the lati- 
tude of Chnsan or Shanghae, although the mon- 
aoons prevail, the wind, hot unfrequently, blows 
from other quarters. In the end of the summer 
season, that is from July to October, the coun- 
try is frequently vised by those dreadful gales 
called by gforeigners typhoons. The name, says 
Fortune, 1s a corruption of the Chinese word Ta- 
fang or, great wind.s Phese storms commit the 
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“most fearful ravages both by land and sea. The 


le commences, aud therefgre foreign ships can 
ways send down their mass and yards, and if 
possible, remove to a safe anchorage. Where this 
is not to be hady they have the dreadful alternative 
of standing out toesca, THY Chinese without 
the aid of the barometer, can tell when the ‘Ta- 
fung is coming by the following sigma. The 
wind, which blows from the South-wegt-Sidee 
typhoon season, changes and blows from. the 
North or North-Hast, becoming gusty and gra- 
dually inereasiug in strength, the sky loners and 
looks wild, the sea rolls in upon the beach with 
a dead heavy swell, aud every thing portends a 
coming storm, When these signs appear, the 
fleets of fishing-boats on the coast take their 
nets in, crowd all sail, aud make for the shore as 
fast as they can, where the boats are hauled up 
on dry land or into some creek which igsheltered 
from the force of the winds and waves. The 
coasting Junks, which are ill fitted for bad 
weather, lose no time in getting into some 
sheltered part where they can ride out the storm 
in safety. And luckily, as a safeguard from the 
fury of these winds, nature has provided a great 
number of excellent well sheltered harbours on 
the coast of China, all of which are well'knowa 
to the pilots who are employed on board the 
Junks. 


During my residence in @hina, says this au- 
thor, I witnessed two of thése terrific gales— 
once at sea, and once onshore, luckily in 
the. first instance, we were able to ran into 
a deep bay, and with three anchors down rode 
out the gale in perfect safely. The other oc- 
eurred on the 21st and 22ud August, 1844, 
when I was at Ningpo. I observed the 
Chinese running about iu great consternation, 
and calling to cach other that the great 
wind” was coming, and to make preparations 
for it. Mats and rattan work, which had been 
placed over the doors and windows to afforil 
shade from the sun, were hastily removed, and 
many of the houses, which were known to be in 
a weak state, were in a rapid way, propped np 
and strengthened. Nor were the husbandmen 
less busy in the ficlds. The heads pf the tall 
millet, being nearly ripe, were quickly cut, 
and the long stalks left to be reaped at 
another lime. Millet is so heavy when nearly 
vipe, that had itebcen left exposed to the wind™ 
it must have been dashed to picees, and the crop 
entirely logt. Crops on the sides of *the rivers 
and canals were removed ; where it was -possts 
ble to do so, otherwise, they yould “itive been 
blown into the water and carried away far be 
yond the reach of their owngrs. All the fruit 
which was ne@rly ripe was hastily gathered from 
the trees, unnecessary branches wercecut away; 
and others tied up and sypportede 

A 


fie conn gives warning some .hours befdre the 
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The gale gradually increased in foree until day- 
light 6n the morning of the 22d, when it scemed 
to be at its height. In Mn Mackenzie’s hou®, 
where I was staying at the time, we passed 
fearful tght. ‘Lhe wind howled and whistled 
yound the roof, every blast seemingly more ficrce 
than that whichepreceded it, until I really 
thought we should have the building down upon 
used he buried in the ruins. At daylight the 
agmapresented a dismal appearance ; all the 
floors, chairs, and tables were covered with dust 
and pieces of broken tiles and mortar which had 
been shaken out of the roof. As the storin still 
raged with unabated fury, Mr. Mackenzie and 
myself, glad to escape from the wreck by whieh 
we were surrounded, went ont to see what effect 
the gale was producing on the other places in 
the vicinity. ‘Lhe wi 
was next to impossib 
we were frequently b 


le to keep our 
own off the path and were 
obliged to scramble back to it again on our 
hands and knecs. The river which is generally 
beautiful and smooth, had now risen and com- 
pletely overflowed its banks, having been forced 
Pook by the strength of the wind and was as 
rough as the sea itself. ‘The whole country was 








one vast sheet of troubled water for the branches | 


of the river and the numerous canals by wich it is 
intersected, had all overflowed their banks and 
had spread in the low paddy fields. Most of the 
small boats were safe, as they were either in 
sheltered creeks drawn up beyond the reach of 
the water, but many of the large wood-janks 
which frequent this port were not so forinnate. 
These had been moored off the city, having as 
usual, a large portion of their cargo lashed to 
their sides. ln many instances, the combined 
force of the winds and waves snapped the lash- 
ings strong as they were, and the spars of wood 
floated from their sides, and were either carried 
away by the force of the stream or thrown on 
shore. Hundreds of the Chinese were now ready 
to seize the wood as it floated to land, and with 
a total disregard to the “rights of property” 
ceonveyed it at once to their own houses. No 
Mandarin or other Government officer interfered 
to prevent this, and the Chinese servants of the 
English Consul and other foreign residents 
actually brcught -a considerable quautity to the 
houses of their Masters, and seemed surprised 
when reproved for their dishonesty. ‘Tlie Eng- 
ish of coureé honorably returned the spoil to its 
owners, much to the surprise o1 the Chinese. — 
Fortuie’s Wanderings, pages 276 and 284. 


(65), AGAR-AGAR. GracrLarta’ sPINosa. 
This is ore of the Algw, of the order Rhody- 
wieniacese, and “seems to have as synonims, 
Gigartina tenax. also Gracillaria tenaz also 
Fucne tenae of Turner, Mr. *Williams and 
the honorable Mr. Morrison say of the 
@igartina Tenag, that the Chinese people collect 


nd was so powerful that it | 
fect ; in fact, | 
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this sca-weed on -the coast toa great extent 
using it incthe arts aud “also for food. ‘The Gi- 
gartina tenax ie prepared as affording an ex- 
cellent material “for glues. and varnishes. It 
is boiled and, the transpairend glue obiained 
is brushed upon a porors kind of paper call- 
ed © shachi’’ which, dretiders nearly trans- 
parent. It 13 also used as a sige for stiffen- 
ing silks and gauze, dd extensively employed in 
the manufacture of lanterns aud in the prepara- 
tion Df paper for lattives aud wipdows. This and 
|ather kinds of fuci are boiled down ta a jelly by 
| the islanders on. the south and extensively used 
jfor food, it is kuown in commerce under the 
j name of ayar-agar.— Williams, p.275 ‘Lhe ho- 
; norabla Mr. Moryison says, Gracillaria texae, is 
: theucus tenaxgd Turner ; about 27,000 tbs. are 
annually impotced into Canton, from the pro- 
vinecs of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, and sold for 6d. 
ito Sd. the pound. ‘The Chinese make it the basis 
of an excellent glue and veguish, and employ 
jit chiclly in the manufacture of lanterns, to 
| strengthen or varnish the paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. 
Neill thinks that the gummy substance called 
Chin-chou, or hai-tsai, in China, and Japan may 
be compost of this substance. Windows made 
of olips of Bamboos and erossed diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
transparcut glue of hai-tsai. . 

(66) AGATHOTES CINRAYTA (Don) ; 
Ophelia chirayta, (Grisebach) ; Geutiaua chirayta 
(Fleming) ; Beng. and Hind. Citrate ; grows in 
Nepaul, the north of India, and Morung Lills, 
All parts of the plant are extremely bitter and 
aie identical in composition with the common 
gentian. It is highly esteemed asa tonic and 
febrifuge all over India, ‘Le Ophelia chivetta is 
acommon and abundant plant in the bazar, 
supplied chiefly by the lower ranges of thg 
Himalayas.—Dr. Cleghorn, This well known Tu- 
i dian bitter is a common Burman medicine, but 
Mr. Mason had never seen the plant growing. 
[t is considered a good substitute for cinchona, 
but it frequently acts as an”aperient as well as a 
tonic. It is often confounded with another bit- 
ter, Areet,—Justicia paniculata—Mason. 

(67) AGATT GRANDIFLORA, Syn, Ais- 
CHYNOMENE GRANDTFILORA 

Buka, Sans, Basua, Hinp. 

Buka angusta, Bena. Avesi, TEL. 

Agati, Tas. . 

Very common in India; the bark is said 
to be a powerful bitter tonic. The leaves are 
aperient— O’Sh. p. 296. A small delicate tree, 
from twenty to thirty feet high, of only a few 
years duration. It is generally found in the 
vicinity of villages, where the natives encourage 
its growth, for the sake of the leaves aud tender 
pods which they use in their curries.” It isin ; 
flower and fruit most par: of the year. The tree _ 
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ATM@SPHEQIC ATR. « 

is employed for trainigg the Betle plant (Péper 
betel) it admits the sun's beams, wah the wind, 
better than any other of its heitdht, being thin of 
brauches apd, leaves, patticularly afier it is more 
than one year old. 16 is of a very quick growth, 
which is another reaton, for employing it.. The 
wood is only fit for Sucl# Cattleseat the leaves 
and tender phrts.— Rhode, ALS.S. ry 


(68) AGLATA ODORATA. Amongst other 











plants worthy of notice cult iRated b¥ the Chinese 
are their cinnanfor, the pretty Aglaia o lorata, 


and Murfhya exotica, both of which are very 


sweet scented and much cultivated by the 
Chinese.—Fortune’s Tea Districts, p. 7. 


(69) ATLOO, A soft, though fine, but not 
very close grained, light Ceylorfavood. 


(70) ATMOSPIIERIC AIR! 
Air Almosphériqne. Pr. Atmosphiirische Luft.Gen. 
Hows, Anan. Linn. and | Ahvee, Tamer. 
Pers. th Agassiun, TEE. 
Bad, Pens, 
"The Atmosphere, which everywhere surround 
the globe, extends to a height of 45 miles. 


? “« The vita 
Tervades the swarming seas and heaving earths, 
Whero teeming nature broods her myriad births ; 
Jills the tine lungs of all that breathe or bnd, ¢ 
Warms the new heart, and dyes the gushing blood; 
With life’s first spark inspires th’ organic frame, 
And as it wastes, renews the subile flame.” 














air 


It is an invisible gaseous body, devoid of 
odour and of tagte, compressible, easily expanded 
by heat, Its Sp. Gr. according to the experi- 
ments of Sir G. Shuckbargh, is 001208 at 60° 
Fabr,, and the Barometrical pressure of 30°. But 
being usually taken as the standard of comparison 
for gases, it is then eommonly reckoned == 1.100 
Cubie Inches weigh 81°0117 grains, and. its 
pressure at the level of the Sea is eqnal to 15 
pounds upon each square inch of surface, or a 
column of-air one inch square, and extending 
to the limits of the atmosphere, weighs about 
45 pounds, or the same asa column of Mer- 
cury, also one inch gquare, but only 30 inches 
high, which it is thus able to balance and sup- 
port by the pressure of its weight. This weight 
must necessarily vary at great depths, as well as 
at great heights, as a greater or less mass of air 
Will be superimposed. Hence the Barometer is 
employed for measuring heights, a diminution of 
one inch being found equal to about 1000 (922) 
fect. From being compressible, its density ne- 
cessarily varies at different heights, the inferior 
strata being dense, and the upper ones rarefied. 
The temperature also diminishes as we ascend 
into the atmosphere, at the rate of 1° F. for every 
100 yards, or, more correctly, for every 352 
fget. s 

Though apparently simple in composition, it 
is actually composed of two very distinct gascous 











AYTMOpPPHEBIC AlRe 
tion of Carbonic Acid gas. #The proportjons in 
ich these exist axe: : . 






Nitrogen gas 175 by mefgufe, ‘55 by weight, 
Oxygen gas 21, (4 ® a 
Ayneons vapour 1°42 ,, “0: as 


. Carbonic Acid gas ‘08, pn 
Owitting the aqheous vaPbur,"which is viti- 
able in quantity, sometimes amounting, in_hot 
countries, to as much as 2 per cent. the$ré- 
portions of the permancut gases are St 
Humboldt, from experiments by himself and Gay 
Lussae, to be: 
Nitrogen gas - - - - O-787 by measure, 
Oxygen gas - - - - ~ 0-210 i 
Carbonic Acid gas- + - 0003 a8; a 
or, omitting the Carbonic. Acid gas, 77 by 
weight of Nitrogen, with 23 of Oxygen, or by 
volume 79-2 of the former and 20:8 of the lat- 
ter, in 100 parts. 


e 

‘The presence of Ammonia, in sfffall quans 
tities, has been detected by Licbig; and some 
Nitric is found also after thunder-storms. It 
has been ithagined that some Hydrogen gas 
may exist in atmospheric air; and Muriatic 
Acid, it is said, has been detected in it at the 
sva-shore. 

Dr. Murray has observed, that the Atmos- 
phere may be regarded as a collection of all those 
substances which are capable of existing at: na- 
tural temperatures in the aérial form, and which 
are disengagad by the processes carrying on at 
the surface of the earth. ‘These, with other 
snbstanees, as watery vapour, the efflavia from 
animals aud vegetables, independent of Heat, 
Light, and the Electric fluid, forma vast mix- 
ture, the composition of which it is apparently 
impossible to determine. 

Chemical Analysis has, however, proved that 
the various substances which may be mixed 
with the atmosphere quickly disappear, and are 
uot to be detected hy Chemical ‘Tests, and that 
the composition of the air is everywhere uniform. 
it must, however, be admitted, that in very 
crowded assemblies of people, where there is at 
waut of circulation, the quantity of carbonie 
Acid gus is a good deal increased. It was at 
one time supposed that the constituents of the 
Atmosphere were retained by Chemical “Attrac- 
tion. Dalton, however, promulgated the opi- 
nion, that they were mechanically mixed, that 
the particles of the same gases repel, but tMfate 
the particles of* diferent eases do not repel, 
one another; and that thus one gas acting asa 
vacuum te another, and each being repelled 
its own particles, they hecome diffigsgd. Pro- 
fessor Graham has ascerta®ed ¢hat each gas hag 
a diffusive power, or Diffusiveness, peculiar to 
itself, which & inversely foportional to the 
square root of its density. y 

The properties of Atmospheric’ air are a 





« bodies, Oxygen arick Ntlrogen, and a small por; | mean of those of its c@nstituenfs, agd itesche- ; 


ALANGIUM DECARETALUM. 
mical actions are dée to the oxygen; by this it 
is-enabled to support combustion ; also the 
piration of animals; a portion of it being By 
them conyerted inte Carbonic Acid. Fishes also 
depend upon its presence in the water, though 
this dissolves only a small portior of the air, but 
smore of its Oxygen than o7 its Nitrogen. ‘The 
processes of vegetation are also dependent upon 
thé atmosphere, as it conveys water and also 
‘Gxthonit Acid to the leaves of plants, where 
the Garbon becomes fixed, and the Oxygen again 
set free; and thus plants contribute to purify 
the air which might become deteriorated by the 
respiration of animals, As the atmosphere 
varies in the quantity of moisture it contains, so 
it assists in the distribution of water over the 
surface of the globe, aud is, by its nobility, the 
principal agent by which the extremes of tempe- 
rature are moderated. According to the tempe- 
ralure M&A moisture of the atmosphere, so is the 
rate of evaporation, and consequently of perspi- 
ration. lence not only many pharmaceutical 
preparations require a knowledge of the consti- 
tution of the atmosphere, but some of the func- 
tions of the body must be influenced by ‘its dif- 
ferent states, and the operations also of some 
classes of medicines are modified by its different 
degrees of density and of dryness.—Royle, Mat, 
Med, p, 22. 


(11) ACHEEN. This monarchy arose from 
the usurpation of Sultan Saleh-ood-din in A. D. 
1521, previous to which time, Acheen had been 
a province of Pedir and governed by a viceroy 
from that kingdom,—Journ. Ind. Arch. 


(72) AKAKIYA, A red stone brought to 
Ajmere from Delhie containing irou ; is used as a 
tonic, in the dose of one tola: one seer for two 
rupees.— Gent, Med. Top. p. 125. 

(78) AKHIRER CHAR SHUMBAH, A 
feast held amongst Mahomedans on the last 
Weduesday of their second month Saifur.— 
Herkiois. 

(74) AKUT CHOONT. Small rubies or 
*gamnets, Are brought via Pali to Ajmere aud 
used as an aphrodisiac : one tola for two rupees. 
—~Genl. Med. Top. p. 125. 

(75), ALCEDO ISPIDA, THE KINGIISH- 
ER. * : : 

“ The aleyon flew across the stream, 

And the silver brooklet caught the gleam. 
ev “The glittering flash of his dazzling wings 

Was such as the gorgeous rafnbow flings.” 

(76) ALANGIUM DECAPETALUM, Alingie 
warum, Alangiee, Icon. 194. ° 
* Alingig aullum 9 W@eupis. Tam. 

, Oodooghapundse yreoxSoro, TEL. 

Alangium decapetalam Vahl. 

Aukota (Sans.) 087e8. Tes. 

* The wocd of this small tree is said by Roxb. 
to be “beautiful” and when tried was found 


ALG. 


sustain a weight of 310-Ibs., but it wants size. 
Wight had never seen A tree that would given 
10 inch wide pink. 

This fruit is éaten 
Ainslie, p. 221, _ 

(71) ALANGIUM HFPXAPETALUM, An- 
goolam Rheed. ee 

e Karn angoolam, Tam: | Aarkanft, Bene. . 

‘A native of Coromandel, Malabar, and Ben- 
gal, flowers. during the hot season, the wood is 
beattiful.—Rows. Rilade M.-8--8, 


© (78) ALIAKOO. MEMECYLON  TINC- 
TORIUM. 

(79) ALG. Orver, Fucace® (ALGA- 
cex, Lindl. Nat. Syst. p, 430.—Algre, Juss. 
The Sea-weed ‘fribe. Of these leafless, tlower- 
less water-planta, Wallich’s Catalogue only en- 
umerates two Indian species, borrowed from 
Buchanan’s Herb. Royle mentions none, but 
says that Rottler’s Herb, contains a few species 
of Conferva collected from the neighbouthood of 
Tranquebar.— Voigt. Hort. Sub, Cal. Dr, Hosk- 
er gives what the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, has 
written on the lidiau Algae which occur princi- 
pally in different parts of the Himalayan Range, 
in the hot-spriugs of Soorrjkoond in Bengal, 
Pugha in Tibet, and Momay in Sikkim ; and on 
the Fungi of the Himalayas. 

The Algee froin lower localities are but few 
in number, and some of them of “very common 
forms, We have for instance from the Ganges, 
opposite Bijnour, a Badrachospermum and con- 
ferva crispata, the former purBle below, with 
specimens of Chantransia, exactly as they might 
oceur in the ‘Thames. ‘The Conferra, or more 
properly Cladophora, which occurs also under 
various forms, at higher- elevations, as in the 
neighbourhood of Simla and Iskardo, swarins 
i with little parasites; but of common or uninte- 
_ vesting species. In the Bijnonr specimens, thes 
‘consist of common forms of Synedra, Meridion 
circulare, and a Cymbella, on others from Dacca, 
(there are about three species of Synedra, a 
‘minute NMavicula und Gomphonema curvatum. 
| Nothing, in fact, can well be more European. 
; One splendid Alga, however, oceurs at Fitcoree, 
‘in Behar, on the banks of nullahs, which are 
‘dry in hot weather, forming a purple fleece of 
coarse woolly hairs, which are singularly com? 
“pressed, and of extreme beauty under the micro+ 
: scope, from the crystalline green of the articulat- 
‘ed string which threads the bright red investing 
“sheath. This curious Alga calls to mind in 
“its colouring, Ceenocoleus Smithii figured in 
| inglish Botany, ¢4. 2940, but it has not the 
Meciniion sheath of that Alga, and is on a far 
i larger seale. One or two other allied forms or 
species, occur in Enst Nesal, to which Dr. 
Hooker purposes giving, together with the Behar 
I plant, the generic name of Evythronema. From 


“by the Poor ~ people.— 








to the Soane River, also, i an interesting Alga, 
ag 


g ALGE, ; 

Lclonging to the curious genus Phwaitesiagin 
which the division of* the endochrOme in the 
fertile cells into four distinct *masses, some- 
times entirgly free, is beautifilly marked. In 
some cases, indeed, instead of. the ordinary 
spores, the whole 1Jasg is broken up _into 
numerous bodies, ‘as’ inathe ferijle joitts of 
Ulothriz, and probably, as in that case, the ye~ 
sultant corpuscles are endoWed with active mo- 
tion. In Silhet, again, is a magnificeyt Zygnema, 
wlied to Z. nitidum, witlt large oval sy%res, 
about gi partof an inch long, and a dark 
golten brown colour, aud containing a spiral 
green endochrome. 


Leaving, however, the Jower parts of India, 
the species which occur in Khasi, Sikkin?, East- 
ern Nepal, and the ailjoiuing 
may now be taken. 
Great Rungeet, at an elevation of about 2000 
feet, we have the Hvythronema, but under a 
slightly different form; at Nunklow, at about 
tha same height ; in Khasia, again, at twice 
that elevation; in Eastern Nepal, at 12,000 ; 
and, finally, at Momay, reaching up to 16,000 
feet. In water, higfly impregnated with oxide 
of iron, at 4,000 feet in Sikkim, a Leptothrix oc- 
curred in great abundance, coloured with the 
oxide, exactly as is the case with Algae which 
grow in iron springs in Europe. At_ elevations 
between 5000eand 7000 feet, several European 
forms occur, cousisting of Ulothria, Zygnema, 


Oseillatoria, Lynghya, Sphevozyga,  Scytouema, 
Conferva, an@ Cladophora. The — species 
imay indeed not be identical with Kuro- 


yrean species, but they are all more or less closely 
allied to well-known Hydrophytes. One very in- 
teresting form, however, cither belonging to the 
genus Zyynema, ov possibly constituting a dis- 
(inct genus, oceurs in streams at 5000 {pct in 
Sikkim, consisting of highly gelatinous threads 
of the normal structure qf the Zygxena, but 
forming a reticulated mass. ‘The threads adhere 
to each other laterally, containing only a_ single 
spiral endochrome, and the articulations are very 
long. Amongst the“threads are mixed these of 
some species of Tynduridea. There is also 
acurious Hormosiphon, at a height of 7900 
feet, forming, anastomisiug gelatinous masses. 
Afine new species of Lyngdya extends up as 
high as 13,CO0 fect. At 13,000 feet occurs 
cilher some simple Cunferva or Zygnena, it is 
doubtful which from the condition of the speci- 
mens, and at the same clevation, in the carly 
dry bed of the stream which flows from the larger 
lake at. Momay, amongst flat. cakes, consisting of 
felspathic silt from the glaciers above, and the 
debris of Alga, and abounding in Diatomacez, 
some threads of a @yguema. At 17,000 feet, an 
Oseillatoria, attache or adherent to Zanni- 
chellia ; nd, finally, on tho» bare ground, at 
7 18,000 feet, on the Daukia ‘nountains, an ob- 


















arts of ‘Vibet, ! 
In the hot valleys of the j 


ALG. ‘ 8 
a - ad 
seure species of Canocoleus. y On tiv surfaec of 
the glaciers at Kinchinjhow, ‘on, silt, there isa 
fine Palmela, apparently guite distinet from 
ry European form. 4 


» ’ 
Amongst the greater part of the ATgaw, from 


4000 feet to 18,000 feet, various Diatomace 
ocenr, wihch will betbest vofted ina tabuter 
form, as follows ; the specific name within brace 
kets, merely indicating the species lo which tey 
bear 


most resemblance, eee, Save 


ntidium (Solcirolii) .....,... 4000 to"7000 fect. Sikkim 
inn (biemale, forma minor) 5000 to 7000“, 45 
70u0 












Gu00 to 7000 
14,000 
16,000 
17,000 


18,000 


Momay 

‘vihet. 
», Momay, 
» 





Dietyorha _ 
Odontidium (Aicmale) 

In those portions of Tibet aud the neighbour- 
ing regions, explored by Dr. Thomson and 
Captain Strachey, the principal feature, in the 
Algology is the “great prevalence of species of 
Zygnema and Tyndaridea, which occur under a 
variety of forms, sometimes with very thick 
gelatinous coals. In not a simple instance how- 
ever, is there the slightest tendency to produge 
| fructifieation.  Conferva crispata again, as wen- 
{ tioned above, occurs in several focalitics ; and in 
fone lieality a beautiful unbranched Coxferca, 
with torulose articulations. At Iskardo, Dr. 
Thomson gathered a very gelatinous species of 
Draparnaidia, or more prop. rly, a Stygeocloniun, 
if we may judge from a little conglomeration of 
eells which appeared amongst the threads. A 
Tetraspora in Viti, an obscure ‘Folypothrix, and 
one or two Oscilladoria, remarkable for their in- 


o Rineninghow 





‘ terrupted mode of growth, complete the list of 


Algze, with the exception of one, to be mention- 
ed presently ; as also-of Diatomaceer, and of the 
species of Nostoe aud Hormosiphon, which oc- 
curred in great profusion, and under several 
forms, sometimes attaining a very large size- 
(several inches across), especially in the districts 
of Le and Piti, and where the soil or waters were 
impregnated with saline matters. It js well 
known that some species of Nestoe form an arti- 
cle of food in China, and one was used for that 
purpose in a late Arctic expedition, as reported 
hy Dr. Sutherlagd ; but it does not secm titai, 
any use is made of them in Tibet, thougk*pro- 
bably all the large species would for tolerable 
articles of*food, and certainly, from their chemigg} 
composition, prove very nutritious. #pe species 
is mentioned by Dr. ‘Chofhsoneas floating, with- 
out any attachment, in the shallow water of He 
pools seatte@ over the plaths, on the Parang 
River, separated only*by a ridge of mountains 
from Piti, broad and foliaceous, afld seareely 
e 





Sa 
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different from the cemmon Nostve, which occurs in 
aul parts of the globe, A very singular new 8, 
which the young éliveads have the characters ef 
Tyndaridea, but, after a time, little swellings 
oceur on their sides, in which a distinct endo- 
chrome is formed, extending backwards into the 
parent endochrome, separatzd from it by a well 
defined membrane, and producing either by re- 
peated pullulation, a compound mass like that 
vafvalethria or simply giving rise toa forked 
thread, In the latter case, however, there 
is no external swelling, but a lateral endo- 
chrome is formed, which, as it grows, makes 
its way through an aperture, whose sites are 
yegularly inflected: ‘He has given to this 
eurious production the name of Cladvzyyia 
Thomsoui. The whole of the above Aly occurred 
at heights varying from 10,000 to 15,500 feet. 
As in the Southern Ilimatayan Algze, the specimens 
were infested with many Diatomace, amongst 
which the most conspicuous were various 
Cymbella and Epithemia. The following is a 
list of the species observed. 


Synedra (areus)., 
—— (tenuis). 
—_(qualis) 
Denticula (obtusa). 
Gomphonema (abdrevia- 
tum). 
Meridion circulare. 


Cymbella (gastroides), 
(gracilis). 
(Ehrenbergii). | 

- and three others 

Odontidium (diene). 

(mesodon) 

Epithemia n. sp. 


There is very little identity between this list 
and that before given from the Southern Hima- 
layas, as is the case also with the other Algmw. 
Till the species, however, have been more com- 

letely studied, a very accurate comparison cannot 
te made. {In both instances the species which 
grow in hot springs have been resétved in order 
to make their comparison more easy. 1 shall, he 
says, begin in an inverse order, with those of the 
springs of Pugha in ‘Tibet, which attain a tem- 
perature of 174°. Two Conferve only oceur in 
the apecimens which have been preserved, viz., 
an Oseillatoria allied to that which he has called 
O. interrupta, and a true Conferva extremely 


delicate with very long articulations, singularly } 


swollen at the commissures. ‘The Diatomacere are. 


Dentienla (ad¢nsa.) 
Navicula. 

Cymbella, three species. 
Epithenia. 


Odontidinm (Aiemale). 
°  (mesedon).. 

n. sp. same as 
Pition Conferva. 





aSearcely any one of these except the Navicula | 


Is pespliar to the locality. Asfragment appa- 
rently of some Closterium, the ouly one which he 
met with In the collection, accompauirs one 
éthe speciinens. The hot springs of Momay, 
(temp. 176°) at 16,0Q0 feet, produce a golden 
brown Ceenocolens representing a small form 
of C. cirrhosus, avi g very delicate Spherozyga, 
an dnabaina aud TAypoibrie and’ at 17,000 
féet, a delicate green Cunferca ; with long even 
articulations. With the datter is an Odondidian 
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al¥ed to or identical wish O. éargidulum, and 
with the fGrmer a fine species of Epithemia re- 
sembling in form, but not in marking, £. 2eda, 
&, (Zebra) a fine Navienla, perhaps the same 
with NM. major. and Fragitaria (virescens). In 
mud from one of the Moray springs (a), he de- 
tected Epithemia (Breomeli n.), and two small 
Naviculs and in the spring (c) two species of 
Epithemia somewhat like EB. Fada, but different 
from that mentioned above. 

The hot springs of Soorujkoond, of the vege- 
tation of which very numerous specimens have 
heen preserved, are extremely poor in species. In 
the spriugs themselves and on their banks, at 
temperatures varying from 80° to 158°, at which 
point vegetation entirely ceases, a minute Lepto- 
thrig abounds” everywhere, varying a litle in 
the regularity ét the threads in’ different speci- 
mens, but scarcely presenting two species. Be- 
tween 84° and 112° there is an imperfect “Zygne- 
ma with very long articulations, and where the 
green scm passes into brown, there is some- 
times an Oscillatoria, or a very minute stellate 
Seytonema, probably in an imperfect state, 
Epitheiia ocellata also coutributes often lo pro- 
duce the tint, Au Auabaina occurs at a tempera: 
tire of 125°, but the same species was found 
also in Uhe stream from the springs where the 
water had become coli, as was also the case with 
the Zyguema, Mr. ‘Thomas Brightwell finds in 
a portion of the same specimen Bpithemia 
alpestris. 

The Diatomacem consisted of s— 

Epithemia Eroomeii, n. 9. | Epithemia inaequalis, n, ap- 
thennalis, a. sp. | Novicula Beharensis, ws sp 

The vegetation in the three sets of springs 
was very different, As regards the Confero, 
taking the words in its older sense, the species 
in thg three are quite different, and even in re- 
spect of genera there is little identity, but amongst 
the Diatomacee there is no striking difference, 
except in those of the Behar springs where three 
out of the four did not occur elsewhere. In the 
Pugha and Moniay springs, the species were 
either identical with, or nearly allied to, those 
found in neighbouring localities, where the water 
did not exceed the ordinary temperature. A 
longer examination will doubtiesa detect more 
numerous forms, but those which appear ona 
first examination are sure to give a pre.ty eorrect 
general notion of the vegetation. ‘Lhe species, 
he adds, are certaiuly less numerous than he had 
expected, or than might be supposed from the 
vegetation of those European hot springs which 
have been most investigated— Hooker, Hin. 
Jour, Vol VL. page. 381. 

(80) ALLIGATOR. Dean French in his 
study of words (page 125) sevs ‘* when the. allj- 
gator, this ugly crocodile of the new warld, was 
first scen by the Spanish discoverers, they call- 
ed it, witha trueinsight isto its species, “et, 











ALQE FAMILY. 


Ingarto,” or the lizards'as being the largest sof 
the lizard species to which.it belongéd. 





(81) ALLOYS. The natives” of India are ; 
acquainted with a variety of alloys for making 


utensils and even’ ornajnents, as with copper and 
zine, tin and lead, belides being great workers 
in copper and brass for thé varioussutensils em- 
ployed for domestic purposes, and of which @o 
large a variety was sent fyom different parts of 
lndia.— Royle Arts Svc. of Tydta, pay® 471. 5 

‘The following tg ®memorandum of Drs. Wight 
and Porteows on the subject of alloys of copper 
in use in the district of Coimbatore. 

The metals employed in the formation of these 
alloys are eopper—zine—tin—and lead Jin the 
following proportions. 

1, Copper 10 parts Zine 6}. Buoy valued at 
4 apnas per secr of 24 tolas weight and is used 
for all purposes. 

2. Copper 10 parts cine &—Alloy valucd at 
34 annas per secr, somewhat darker than the 
other, but considered equally useful. 

8. Copper 10—zine 10--Alloy valued at 3 
annas the seer cor ved inferior to the others, 
but is nlso in current™use. 

4, Copper 10—tin 24—A beautiful bell metal 
alloy, valued at 6 annas the seer. Is used for 
the same purposes as the others. 7s 

5. Copper 10 —tin 2—lead 4—An_ inferior 
looking alloy t@ the former but is employed for 
similar purposes, price not mentioned. 

These metals are all imported and are pro- 
curable at the Following prices in the bazar, 
copper per seer 5 annas—zine 1 anna 4 pic—tin 
4 aumas—lead 1 anna 4 pie. 

A vessel of No. 4 was by far the finest of the 
series, and when gently struck gave outa fine 
bell sound. 














A small piece of this alloy was prepared in; 


their presence. ‘This sample whether owing to 


some imperfection of the preparation or to the | 
smallness of the mass (5 Rupees weight) did not 
seem equal to the vessel extibited, and was found , 


so hard as to be exceedingly difficult to work.— 
M.0. 0. 

(82) ALOK FAMILY. LILIACEOUS 
PLANTS.~-dgave Americana, Common Ameri- 
can Aloe, Outlalay, Bramarachasee Nar or Kitha 
Nara.—Some very fine specimens of this fibre 
were exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855 by the ‘Lanjore, Travancore, aad Nellore 
local committees, also by Dr. Riddeil from 
Bolarum : Mr. Underwood, Madras: Major 
Dobbs, Chittledroog: the Lunatic Asylum, 
Bangalore: Mr. Thorpe, Monegar Choultry, 
Madras : Assist. Surgeon H. Nott, Tranquebar : 
Capt. Meadows ‘Taylor, Nizam’s ‘Territories : 
and the Madras Schol of Arts. In addition to 
these, theyg were indifferent and bad specimens of 
the same fibre, from almost every part of the Mad- 
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ALOOBQA. 


! genous, it: seems to be onefof the most yide- 
i ly gliffused in Southern India, Tt seems part? 
eglarly well suited for cerdagegand from the re- 
hated trials which have been’made with it (see 
“ Fibrous plants of India” by J. Forbes Royle, 
M D.P.R. 8. 2855; Reports of experiments 
wade in the Arsenal Fort St. George, and the 
Madras Journal of Arts) there is no doubt that 
when cavefully prepared, the fibre is a9 styghy 
as Russian hemp. The Aloe fibre now forms al 
article of export from the Western Coast; in 
the year 1853-54, 3,658 cwts. were exported, 
valued at Rs. 21,506. It was employed for 
several years, instead of English hemp, in the 
Arsenal at Madras, but it was ascertained that 
the fibre was liable to rot, when frequently wet, 
and its use was discontinued on this account. It 
has also been tried in the Madras Arsenal as a 
substitute for tow in packing shot, but is found 
to be more easily cut. ° 

Further experiments, however, would proba- 
bly point out some means of overcoming this de+ 
; fect. The Jury were indebted to Mr. Thorpe for 
| pointing out the cause of one defect, viz. its ten- 
| deney to*rot, and to Mr. Underwood for suggest 
, nga means of obviating it, (See process of clean- 
i ing the fibres of Agave.)—M. 2. J. R. of 1855, 

This Fibre is capable of being turned to great 
account and several very fair samples were exhi- 
bited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

The cleanest and best prepared were those of 
Hurry Row, No. 4,621, and No. 2,977, from:J. 
J}, Roupell, Esq., these were soft, pliant-and:- of 
good strength. E. Aliobalarow exhibited # faty 
specimen, Kanagaroven, Native Surgeon at 
Coimbatore, exhibited Aloc Fibres, dyed of 
; good colors. ‘Lhese are interesting specimens, 
and though not coming under this section of the 
Jury, the Committee could not but remark some 
very serviecable door-mats manufactured in pat- 
ns from these colored fibres, Good clean 
ore of Aloe was exhibited by W. Elliot, Esq. 
of Cuddapah. On the whole the Fibre of the 
j Agave shewed well and both Hurry Row and 
| Ahobalarow were deemed entitled to prizes. —MM, 
LEB. J. R. of 1857. 


(83) ALOE PERFOLIATA. Vera, Jin, 
— 


Kaithaulai or Kuttalay, Tan, 
Kalabuntha, Txt, 
Koomarie, Sans. < 3 
The pulp is.eajen by the natives, after haying* 
been carefully and repeatedly washed in® cold 
water : they generally mix it with a Sttle sugar 
and reckon it cocling. It is obtained from tH® 
leaf of the small Aloe—Ainslie’s Mat. Md, p. 260, 
(84) ALOOBOA. A rather soft, coarse, open? 
grained, but not very light Geylon wood. - 


(85) ALUM. 


Alum, Exe. 


7 


















. 
4 i] Phitkarie, Hixy, 





. “ALVITEA ROQEA. , 

Alun comes ts. Ajmere from Sind, where 
ip ig made ;-about three hundred cayel 
louds annually nyvive :- red alum is brought‘ 
Ajmere from Lahoye and used in medicine as in 
astringent ; but chiefly employed in dyeing: one 
maund. sells for ten Rupees. —G@eul. Med. Top. 
fe 49. ‘ 

288) ALPINTA ALNUGAS : Ceylon Alpinia. 
Tiwd, Shus. Taruka, Tara. Found in the marshy 
paits of the black soil of the Kotah jungie.— 
Genl. Med. Yop. p. 171. 

(87) ALPINIA NUTANS, Nodding-flowered 
Alpimia. Pooag Chumpa. Beng. Cultivated in 
gardens: wag brought by Dr. Irvine himself 
from ‘lark to Ajmcer : the flowers are beautiful, 
and the whole pla:t is fragrant like the ear- 
damom: the seeds do not ripen.—Gend, Med. 
Yop. p. ATI. 

(88) ALSOPHILA  GIGANTEA, 
Tree-Fern. ‘Yhis Alsophila oecurs at De 
immediately below 6,509 feet the tree-fern ap- 
pears. {t is.a widely-distributed plant, common 
tothe Himalaya, from Nepal eastward to the 
Malayan peninsula, Java, and Ceylon. 

Alsophila gigautea asecuds nearly to 7000 
fect in the outer Llimmalayas.— Hooker, Vol. 1. 
p. 110 and 142. , Sie 

(89) ALSOPHILA SPINULOSA is the 
* Pugjik” of the Lepehas, who eat the soft 
watery pith: this tree crn grows in Sikkim, 
abundant, in East Bengal and the Peninsula of 
Tnidia. The Alsophilu yigautea, another Sikkim 
tree-fern ig far thore common than A, spinulosa 
from the level of the plains to 6,500 ft. elevation, 
and is found as far south as Java.—-Lfooker Him. 
Jour, Vol, UL. p. 18. 

(90) ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 

Satween or Sheitan, Hino, 

Alstonia scholaris appears to be abun- 
dant in the Concan : and Dr. Gibson of Bom- 
bay has found it useful asa febrifuge, he pub- 
lished an account of its qualities about two 
years ago in the Pharmaceutical Journal; he 
gave it in tineture.—Ind. dun. Med. Bei. for 
April, 1856 p. 397. : 

(91), AMBALAM. (Hort Mal) Spondias 
Myrobélan,-S# William Jones—Armrataca, Sans. 

‘Ambalam is the Malayalum name of a_ tree 
which, Rheede informs us is a variety of the 
Ont Ambaldm (Spondias Mangifera) or Caat. 
Maniinpullum (Wild Mango) df the Tamools. 
The fruit when fully ripe is of a pale yellow 
calor of a pleasant flavour, but a little too acid. 
Sir Willgm Jones tells us, that, in upper Hin- 
doostan, it “is used in«cookery. See Asiatic Re- 

. searches, Vol. IV. p. 284.—Ainslie. p. 221 

(92) ALTHEA *R@SEA, the parent of the 
many beautiful varieties of-hollyhock, a native of 
China. viehis a blue coloring matter equal to 


y 





Fall. 








ALKALINE, MINERALS. 


493) ALKALINE AND EARTHY MINE- 
RALS. Southern India is particularly rich in 
this class of mineral products, the origin of which 
seems to be the deeayitig granites of the country. 
‘The most common forny of Alkali, is the Dhobee’s 
Earth, a whitish grey, sanyy efflorescence, which 
often covers miles of oauniry where decayed white 
gvanite forms the surface soil; the éarth contains 
from 18 to 25 per cent of ernde carbonate of 
soda and begins to accsmnlate in the dry weather ; 
imntidiately after thé rains, & enn be seraped off 
jethe surface to the: depth of two or three inches, 
and by repeated boiling and the addition of a 
littte quick lime, the alkali is obtained of con- 
siderable strength. With a little care very clean 
Carbomate of Sqda can be obtained, fit for the 
mauuiacture ofToilet soap, white glass, and 
glazes for pottery, The crude earth in different 
states was exhibited at the Madras Exh hi- 
tion of 1857, from almost every district. 
‘The best samples of the prepared earth were ex- 
hibited by Bauloo Moodelly, who has frequently 
furnished it in large quantities for manutactur- 
ing purposes. ‘Lhe Nellore, Cuddapah, Masuli- 
patam and Chingleput Distaicts, yield this earth 
in great quantities, and repeated attempts have 
been made to prepare from it Burilla for expor- 
tation, and very fair specimeus have been export- 
ed at different times, Lut the moderate price of 
the Carbonate of Soda of England.prepared from 
sea salt will always prevent this from being a 
remunerative article of export. ‘Lhe colored frits 
for Bangle glass, exhibited in anether Class, have 
lately however become an article of export from 
the Madras presidency. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Samples of this salt were 
exhibited from Bellary and Hyderabad where, it 
seems to form a natural efflorescence. Ita chief 
use is as a substitute for saltpetre for the manu- 
facture of Nitric and other acids and chemical, 
substances. It.is too deliquescent for making 
gunpowder, though it answers well for some de- 
scriptions of fireworks. 

Muriate of Soda, mineral salt, of very fair 
quality was exhibited from Bangalore, Bellary and 
Hyderabad, and is known to occur also in the 
Gantoor and Nellore Districts and to be almost 
invariably accompanied by sone interesting min- 
erals ; viz.. gypsum, magnesian limestone, sand? 
stone, sulphur, red and brown iron ores, and 
alum slate. As most of these minerals have 
come in from the districts that produce the” 
mineral salt, it would be worth while to direct 
further search to be made in the vicinity for the ° 
sulpbur and alum slate, both of which are valua- 
ble products. Sulphur is exhibited from several ~ 
districts associated with the above and other 
combinations. Alum slate was also exhibited © 
from the Cuddapah District, Vellore, aud the 
Neilgherries, but the accompanying minerals had 








ALKAQINE MINERALS. 
ing deseription of the. Salt* Range in the Pun~ 
giub, from the East&n dase of the Suliman 
Monntains to the River Jhelunt in the Punjand, 
Tat 82° 39—38° 20, by Dr, Jameson, will show 
the importative of this class of formations. 

The rocks in this §part of the range ay, (1) 
Magnesian Limesténe,(2) New Red Sancdstone, (3) 
fossililerous sandstone, (4) Red Clay and sagd- | 
stone containing Coal and Mineral Sulphur, 
Rock Salt, Gypsum, brown end aed Tron ore | 
and Alum slate «The I8wer leds contd no 
organic rewaius but the upper abound iu theme. 
The bron ore is a red or brown Heematite, so rich ' 
that in many places the needle of the compass 
becomes quite useless even at a considerable dis- 
tance from the rocks, owing , fo thei bein: 
highly magnetic, from the quanty of iron which | 
they contain. The sandstone abounds with the 
vie of enormous animals, cilher Saurians or 
Sauroid fishes. 
The Hills at Kala Bagh contain great quan- 

of Aluminoas slate, from which Alum 
ptained at various imanufactories in that town. 
The slate, we Isprinkled with water, is Jaid in 
alternate strata withewood, until the pile reaches 
a height of 25 to 30 feet it is then lighted and 
the combustioti continued for abont twelve hours, 
in whieh time the color of the slate is eonve®ed 
from greyish black todark red. This change of 
color indicatiyg that the process has been 
carried to a sufficient extent, the mass is 
thrown into a tank holding as nich water as it is 
computed the Alum is competent to saturate, 
Alter three days the water, which becomes of 
adark red color, is drawn off, mixed with a due 
proportion of potash and boiled down. ‘The resi- 
dum on cooling becoming a solid mass of Alum. 

A very interesting series of salts, consisting 
chiefly of the Muviate and carbonate of soda from 
the Loonar Lake in the Hyderabad territories, was 
hibited in 1857, hy Dr. George Smith, Resi- 
deney Surgedn, SIyderabad. These have already 
been carefully examined by Professor Mayer and 
reported upon at some length inVol. 1, New series 
of the Madras Journabof Literature aud Science, 
The following is a condensed epitome of the Re- 
port and of the chemicat composition of the salts. 


No. 1, Dulwt. ‘This is a Carbonate of Soda 

















‘ing within its margin, 


; divers, who bring 


« aharaeres, 


i No. 6. Bhooskeet 
f# This is also a crude impure ‘substance 
containing neutral C&Y of Soda... 96 
Insoluble matier chiefly sfnd and Chiy, 58 
Water, ‘ 15 





Common Sait, _— +. 2 
No. 7. Travertin. * ¢ 
This contains Carb. of Lime,... .,, 7 Bey 
Carbonate of Magnesia... se Semele 
Insoluble ma: ter with Oxide of Tron &e. 9 
Chigride of § linm, ah 2 
Water, ne ae Se oe 8 
The Natron lake of Loonar occurs in the Cirs 


t of Meinker, Soubah of Berar, a 
W. of Hingolie, in Lat. 20.N. It is about 
510 feet below the level of the surrounding 
ground, in a kind of Crater of 5 miles in circum- 
ference ; the lake being about 3 miles in circum. 
ference and surrounded by luxuriant vegetation ; 
springs of clear soft water oceur close to the 
lake, which has evidently been extending ita 
bounds lately, as numerous dead trees are stand. 
and a bowrie of sweet 
water, grotected by a wall, is now completely 
surrounded by the water of the lake, An intol~ 
erable stench of eulpiretted hydrogen is emitted 
by the Jake during the heat of ‘the day, and itg 
waters prove destructive to animal and vegetable 
life, though flocks of duck and teal dot the sura 
face of its waters. There are two saline springs 
near the centre of the Lake, and about da 
mile apart. These never become dry, It is 
supposed that the muriate of Soda from this 
Source, coming in contact with the Carbonate 
of Lime which abounds in the vicinity causes 
the deposition of the Carbonate of Soda or Na- 
tron Salt ina greater or less State of purity, 
The depth of the lake near the sult springs varies 
from 6 feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 
feet during the rains. The salt is ruised b 

it up in their hands, It is 
mueh prized and finds a realy sale in both 
Berars, Nagpore, Candeish, and Poonah, to which 
places it is carried in Bamboo baskets and re. 
tailed by dealers. ‘The Lake las not been re- 
gularly worked sinte 1836, in which year 2,136 
candies of the different salts were raised, yalued 


at Rs. 60,081, In 1853 Major-dettion raised 


bout 45 miles 





with a faint trace of Muriate of Soda aud about 
2 per cent of impurities, ! 


No. 2, Nimmuck Dulla, Is nearly pure | 
Muriate of Soda. 
No. 8. Khupput. Is carbonate of Soda, with 


water and about 2 per cent of impurities. 
No. 4. Puppree. Js nearly pure Carbonate 
of Soda. 
No. 5. Madkhar. This is an impure salt con- 
taining Carbornte of Soda 


Clay ang sand 
Water about, . 






35 candies, valued at Rs.-1,461-4.0—a7 py 
J.B. of 185% a 

(4) AMARANTUS. 

Nuteya, Hixp. é 

The herly and leaves of several i 
Amaranthus are used in Indian Medicine cade 
the term Nuteya.—0O’ Shaughnessy, x 

In the Cyclopedia cf India, it was mentioned 
that Dr. Wight had giver» ig his Icones-th 
considerable number of eleven, Specieg of this « 
genus, but Voigt’s Catalogue of lants enuthe. 











Common Sa 
. * 


dates twenty-six species aid varieties ne hace’ 


. _amuck.® 


been gypown in Bengil, viz-Amarantus Lenuifolius ; | 
pdlygonoides ; polygamus, Blitum, tristis, cam- 
pestris, polystachyrafviridis, lividus, oleraceus 
viridis, ruber, allus, gigantens, gangeticus, 
lanceolatus, atropurpurens, tricolor, Melancho- 
licus, fasciatus, hybridus, frumehtaceus, retro- 
fléxus, candatus, ‘paniculatts, hypochondriacus 
and spinosus. 


La 
(@eAMARANTHUS CAMPESTRIS. Lin. 


Sirroo keeray, Tas. Maykanada, 
Choorie key baujee, Dux. Gunna Sass. 
Tseerikoora, Ts. 


also 


dias. Mat, Med, p. 257. 
(96) AMARANIUS POLYSTACHYUS, 
Coorpay Kesray, Zam. ‘This is the Amar- 
antus polystachyus.  Vin.—diuslie, p. 253. 
(97) AMARYLLIS AURFA. Gotpgn Ama- 
RYLLIS. 
Zurd-sosan, H1xp. 


Cultivated in Ajmere gardens and very orna- 
mental. Voigt gives the following species of 
Amaryllis, viz Belladonna, padlida, blanda, Jose 
phine, subestriata, Griffiuiaua and grandiflora. — 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 188. } 

(98) AMBALAM, according to Eye, is the ] 
Malayala name of a wood which produces a fruit) 
considered by the natives to be the wild Mangoe. 
‘The fruit is very acid, and as well as the wood, 
is of no use.— dye, al. § C. 

(99) AMBER, ‘The lamps of amber forming 
the necklaces of women in Sikkim (called ‘Poshea’) 
are procured in Kast ‘Tibet, probably from Bur- 
wah —Hooker lim, Jour. Vol. UM. paye 194. 

(100) AMBERGRIS. 

Ambergris, Exe, | Sulabiri, Matar. 

(101) AMBOYNA. The Massacre, here, oc- 
curred in 1623. 

(102) AMETHYST. 

Soognndee Kullvo, Tas. 

Murtees, ARAB. 





Manik, Hinn. 
Scuandi, Crna, 

Some of these beautiful lilac coloured mine- 
yalg are found in Ceylon, in the bed of the Goda- 
very, but eccur also in the West Indies, and in 
Bohemia.— Ainsdie. 

(103) AMOMUM. Of this genus, Voigt 
enumerates nine species as having been grown 
in the vicinity of Caleutta; viz. cardamomum, 
angastifolium, actleatum, maximum, dealbatun, 

 sulnlatum, avomaticum, sericgum, and eorno- 
stracky um. 

(104) AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. 

FOaRDAMOM. 

Yaylerfie, Tau, Yaylakooloo, TEL. 

+ Eelachie, Dux anp Ifixp. | Kapalaga, Matar. 

« Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 270. 

(103) AMUCK, Many; a furious reckless 

onset, thé muck or the “run a muck” of the 
English. * ec 





Lin. 








j Berjara Sula, Sans, 


* ANCIENT INDIA. 
(106) AMYGDALUS-COMMUNIS. 
., the Oil. 

Almond oil, Exc- f Badam ka tel, Hix. 

Bathama unna, TEL. Batham yeorai, Tass, 

(107) AMYRIS ACUMINATA, ACUMINAT- 
ED AMYRIS AND AMYRIC Vava Dwarr AMYRIS, 
are both abifadant with several other species in 
th€ Ajmeer hills.— Goud. Med. Top. p. 190. 

(1u8) AMYRIS COMMIPHORA. 

Afeisakshi, Hisve Mygashee, Tam. 
Mahesukshi, Tes, Googul, Hip. 

Dr. Irvine tells us that this is a very 
abundant tree and shrub in the Ajmeer hills ; 
the tree yields a gum called googul gond, 
used agincense and in medicine; the gui is 
very like inyrritt] the wood is useless except to 
bun, and the stioke is so pungent as to make 
it disagreeable (o use in that way.—Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 190. 

(109) ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. 

The nut. 


Moontamamedei ghenzaloo, DUK. 
Cashewnut, Exe. 
7 


a 
Moondrie cot(ay, ‘Tan 
jooke ghootiie, TEL. 





These nuts grow at the end of the Cashoo ap- 
ples, and when roasted, are very palatable and 
wholesome, but. more so when boiled in milk. 
The oil between the two shells is good for mark- 
ing linen. It also makes a fine slack varnish, 
oil very caustic. 

Rheede, in his “© Hortus Malabavicus” tells 
us, that the nuts slightly toastel are supposed 


‘to exeite venery, strengthen the’ stomach, and 


afford relief in exses of vomiting and nausea. 
—Ainslie, p. 228. 

The oil. 
Cajn apple oil, Exe. Moouthamanedy nuna, Tes. 
Cajoo ka tel, Hixp. Moonthericotta yeunai, Taw 

(110) ANAMITE, the name of the mong 
syllabic language of the Cochin Chinese. 

(111) ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND Ra- 
CES OF INDIA.—The preservation and illustra- 
tion of ancient monuments, so essential to the 
early history of all countries, is more particularly 
important in India, where, owing to peculiar 
causes, no connected historical relations anterior 
to the 12th century are in exigtence. It bes 
comes, therefore, so much the more an object of 
importance to supply the void as far as possible 
from the contemporary remains of earlier periods; 
which now constitute almost the only records of 
such times. I doubt, however, says Mr. Elliot; 
whether the plan, of which the outlines are, 
sketched in the Governor General’s minute, is! 
calculated to yield useful results, Large edifice 
and important works of the earlier ages of civilits 
zation are comparatively rage in Southern Tndiay 
and none are eo congregated in one neighbdin! 
hood to allow of pariicular places beirly indica 
as objects of primary research. 


ANCIENTAINRIA. - 


The subjects on whith light may hg expected 
fo be thrown by antiqnariam research are those 
connected with early history, ayid the ascendancy 
of «iffereat races, the introduction and influence 
of religious creeds, the increase and decrease of 
the population, the hasance of trade, mayufac- 
tures and other points of *statistical interest, the 
progress of afts, science apd literature and their 
condition at different periods. 
. ® 
The two firstwis. the course of historic and 
religions events, are infimately connected. Some 
of the greatest revolutions in the social and 
political relations of {udia have been occasioned 
by changes of religion, It is to. the implacable 
rancour of the sectarian zeal generated “at such 
times that the destruction of Mstorical data is 
chiefly attributable. ‘The earliest political change 
to which we can go back in the history of the | 
Peninsula is the expedition of Rama into the | 
forests of Dandacdranya, an event coeval with 
tha hero worship of the Pandavas, and the Myths 
of the Bhardta and Rémayanam. ‘The Bramini- j 
eal crusade of which he was the leader, scattered 
the aboriginal races%the Rakshasas and demons) 
driving some into the mouutanous and forest 
retreats where we still find them living in bar- 
barous freedom, and reducing others to the 
state of agrarian slavery in which we now see the 
Paviahs, Pailegs, Chermars, and other degraded 
casts existing in the plains. Fach province has 
its peculiar race of Helots, Each range of moun- 
tains and every ¢ract of forests its own tribes of 
wild savages either wholly independent, or parti- 
ally subject to their more civilized neighbours in 
the open country. From the Paharis (undoubt- 
edly a remnant of the great Tamulian or 
Southern family) of the Rajmahal Hills on the 
banks of the Ganges, through the extensive re- 

ious of Gondwana, embracing the Khonds, : 

ourahs and Chenchers of the Eastern Ghats, 
the Yanadies, Iralars, Curumbars, (at one period 
apparently the most numerous and powerful race 
of all,) in the midland provinces,—to the Bedars, 
Maravars, Kallars and other tribes, too numer- 
ous to particularize, comprised under the general 
term of Malayalis, or mountaineers in the south, 
we find an infigite succession of races professing 
customs aud speaking languages differing, and, 
in many instances, distinct, from those of the 
modern Hindus. The same peculiarities may be 
observed in several of the nomade castes roving 
over the plains in the more civilized portions of 
the country, suchas the Korchewars, Wodde- 
wars, Yerkelwars ov Pardis, &c. A careful and 
systematic investigation of these remains of the 








jean still be detected. 





former population, of their customs and religious 
observances, &. with the preparation of copious 
vochbularies of the peenlar dialects or jargons in 
use among them, are among the most important 
objects to which attendion sfould be directed. 
The study of these outcaste tribes. 


‘Of thee lanct undietnrheal evlchtt ta the conund. 


ancient age ’ 
guage, manners and eustoMs form ueasly ihe 
ofly available source from which we can glein 
knowledge of the aborigitfyfinhabitauts of the 
eninsula. : 


The complet® extirpation of Buddhism as the 
national eveed, of India, constifates another inter 
esting subject of enquiry. We know that it was 
once the predominant religion when theayhol@of 
Iudia was subject to the sway ofa single sceptre, 
and that even after the subyersion of that power, it 
continued, for several centuries posterior to the 
christan ara, to be professed by a large portion 
of the population. A terrible persecution swept 
it away with all its reminiscences, so that hardly - 
its name survives in the south, or if pronounced 
atall, itis uttered with fear and a shudder of 
aversion at the very allusion to such impiety. 
But, althouzh so cowpletely eradicated, vestiges 
of it are stil apparent. ‘The temples af the old 
faith have been consecrated to the service of the 
new, and the ill concealed attempts to obliterate 
the distinctive marks of their original dedication 
The dates aid periods of 
many of the chief festivuls, nay the very sites 
and objects of adoration—not exeepling the 
celebrated fane of Jagannath itself,—have siinply 
heen transferred from the one denomination to 
the other. It is to the civilised and polished 
spirit of Buddhism that are due the suppression 
of living sacrifices, including the cow (and pro- 
bably that of shuman vietims, at one time ap- 
parently universal and still in use among the 
most barbarous races), the exchange of a vegeta- 
Lie for an animal diet, and other equally marked 
observances, The Buildhists were in fact the 
reformers of their age, and (o their genius is due 
all that is great in art or science and much that 
is still more valuable in literature. Surely, then, 
a more thorough examination of their extant 
monuments would well repay the labor and ex- 
pence of the search, Again it was the establigh- 
ment of the Lingayet or Jangama sect which 
overthrew the powerful dynasty of the Calyan 
Chalukyas in the Dekhan, and the rise of the three 
great existing schools of Braminical philosophy 
(the Dwaitya, Adwaitya and Vasistadwaitya) 
were in like manner connected with yemarkable 
innovations in religious belief and with changes 
of political ascendancy, vaguely transmitted by 
tradition but of which no definite wrigten record 
are fortheoming, deaving a void which we ean 7 
only hope to fill by the gleauings of antiqearian 
investigation. . 

The condition of the population ang pational> 
yesources has fluctuated mot less remarkably. 
Whole tracts of country once thickly peopled” 
have been abandoned to theejungle. Some of 
the most untfalthy spots, where malaria now 
reigns undisputed, and where forests, épparently” 
the growth of centuriey have yng flourished 
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tanks,-pagodas, thi. ridges of obsolete paddy 
fields, the remains of crumbling temples afd 


sculptured stoness,traces of a numerous and, 


civilized population’ With these are interspersed 
curious tombs, cairns and sepulchral circles which 
have no affinity orwelation to the corresponding 
practices of the modern inhabitants. 





Another object of attention is found in remark- 
abletitutions, distinguishing particular dis- 


tricts, some of which, such as tenures of land, 
the functions of hereditary offices, local weights, 
measures, accounts and other peculiar usages are 
in course of being swept away by the progress of 
modern improvement. Every province, nay often 
every village, has its own special customs, which 
must soon disappear before the generalizing in- 
fluence of foreign rule, the growth of new judicial 
and veycnue institutions, the levelling operation 
of the Adalut Courts aud assimilating influ- 
ence of revenue surveys and new systeins of police. 
Although the exigencies of the State have 
caused more attention to be paid to such subjects 
than to most others, the nature of the investiga- 
tions have partaken too exclusively of ¢ merely 
utilitarian character. Many ancicut forms have 
already been wholly displaced, thongh many 
more remain, presenting points of interest to an 
antiquarian eye which the mere fiscal observer 
passes unheeded. 


The vestiges of carly art ave still numerous. 
Those connected with architecture, seulpture and 
painting, called into being by the exigencies of 
religion, always the best stimulus to works of 
design, have ‘suffered more from sectarian zeal 
than the ravages of time, but they are widely 
scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land. Sculptured stones, fortifications, temples, 
works of irrigation, are found in every direction, 
and not only impart a knowledge of the state of 
science and civilization at various periods, but 
throw a valuable light on the other subjects of 
inquiry alveady noticed. Images of deities no 
longer worshipped, monumental effigies iflustra- 
tive of actions and practices long forgatton, the 
very name and intention of which have faded 
from remembrance, furnish cumulative evidence 
of radical changes in the social system occasion- 

— a . “. 4 
ed by the sweeping revolutions before alluded to. 
Within a short morning ride of Madras a seulp- 
fue imagg of Buddha may be seen lying neg- 
ecfed ina small village not fay from the Poona- 
mialiéa road. Monumental stones vommemorative 
of Suétees aud the death of warriors, are also 








Smet with in the immediate neighbourhocd of 


MadraseShibiting peculiarities of costume, orna- 
ments, arms aid implements of great intercst 
and wholly distiuet from those now in use. 

_ ‘Phe places then to which attetition should first 
be directed as most likély to yield prominent 
moriuments arg the capitals of the earlies. known 
JBerlu dynasties. These ars 
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I. In the Northern Citears. 

1. Chieacole and Rajahmundry, the capitals o¢ 
Andhra and of 2 race of sovereigns anterior to 
the Christian aera; a more exact kn@wledge of 
these and of the early Buddhist princes of Vegi 
or Vegi Desam who reigu,d at Dara Nagara on 
the Kistoa near Amaravati and at, Veugipnrain 
the exact site of which is not yet “known, is an 
important desideratum only likely to be obtuined 
from_an investigation.of their moxumental aud 
architectural remains. 
2. ‘Lhe capitals of the Calinga Chalzkya power 
at Rajahinundry, aud throughout the Northern 
Cirears. Extant sasanams and sculptured re- 
mains exhibit several alternations of superiority 
hetweef them ayd the Gajapatis of Orissa, 

3. That of t§2 Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty 
ai Warangul, which, thongh near the frontier, 
and properly in the Nizam’s territory, was the 
capital of great part of the N, Circars. 

+t, Of the Reddics of Condavir. 

N. B.—he suceession of the Buddhist race 
by the Chalukyas of Rajahmundry, the sub- 
sequent sway of the Ganapatis, Vema Reddies 
and Rayels of Bijanagar, ‘together with their 
contests and the yarious relations between them, 
are iitle known and may be amply elucidated by 
existiny remains, 

II. In the Ceded Districts, 

‘These formed part originally of the kingdom 
of the Cholas with whom they were occasionally 
disputed by the Calyan Chalukyas and ultimately 
they constituted the principal’ portion of the 
kingdom of Bijanagar or Anegundi. The capi- 
tals of the latter power were successively Bija- 
nagar on the Tungabhadra, Penaconda and 
Chandragiri. ‘The ruins of Bijanagar and 
Chandragiri are extensive and remarkable. 

IIL. In the Southern Districts. 

1. An ancient aboriginal people called Curunf 
bers are the earliest known occupants of Dravida 
Desam, the modern Carnatic and Coromandel, 
They scemto haveestablished numerous petty 
principalities over the whole Peninsula, which 
were ultimately absorbed in the Chola empire. 
Numerous sites attributed to this race and still 
ealled Curamber Cotes, are to be met with. The 
number, site and condition of fiese with agy 
remains still éxtant,.should be carefully ascer- 
tained and noted. Small communities of the 
same tribe are found to this day in the less 
aevessible hills and forests of many parts of the 
peninsula. 

2. The Cholas. 

The several capitals of the Cholas were. at 
Conjeverain, Wori-wr, Combaconum, Gaugou- 
daram, Tanjore. The whole history of this, the 
most important power in The Peninsula, isdn- 
volved in great obscurity. We have n¢ authentic 
information that an be, trusted, anterior to the 
? 9th century, yet they must bave been exercising 
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guty in the tim& of Btolemy, ewho makes 
frention of “ Aveati soren,? and in the Maha- 
wanso frequent references to firinsactions with 
the Cholawoceur during the earliest periods of 
the Singhalese ‘annals, The ‘amit traditions 
abound with stories & sdonda Chakravartie who 
appears to have been the’ subduewof the abori- 
ginal or Curtunber tribes before mentioned, ¢et 
uo (rustworthy records of his origin aud actions 








are forthcoming, neither have autherftic accgunts ! 


of the overthrow and extinction of any of the 
great Southern States been yet obtained. 

3. The Pandyan ¢ 
Kalyanapura, Kuta pattanam and Madara. 
The site of Kurkhi or Uorkai is still a matter of 
dispute,” Tt has been considgsed to be the 
Koikhi of the Peripuls identifi by D’Anville 

/ with Kilakarai near Ramesseram, and by others 
with Korkai ov Gorkai near the mouth’ of the 
Tambraparni. 

4. The Chera princes appear to have been 
esti 
Coast und subsequently at ‘Calead or Dalavanpura 
on the Caveri and Nudugonda patnam, perhaps 
the same as the modern village of Mudugondoor 
on t 
The locality of Seandapuram remains tos be 
asvertained. Buchanan deseribes ‘Talead as a 








place of some extent, contaiiing many buildings | 


nearly covered with sand. Beyond this cursory 


notice, no description of it appears to he extant. i 


Ibis not even gamed in Hamiltou’s Gazetteer. 
The © Ourara vegio Cerebothri” has heen sup- 
posed to indicate that Caroor in the Coimbatore 
country was one of their earliest seats. 

The whole of the carly history of these three 
last mentioned dynasties, their wars, alliances, 
intermarriages and conquests; their relations 
with Ceylon and with the Mahommedan colonies 


ef Maabir and the Malabar Coast, (the founders | 


of which approaching by sea obtained a footing 
in South India before the entry of their eo- 


religionists from the North-West,) are involved ; 


in the greatest doubg and o scurity, which can 
only be elucidated by a careful examination 
of their remaining monuments. ‘The traces of 
Southern Mahommedan establishments should 
also be carefudly noted. 


7 The Western Const comprising the ancient 
kingdom of Kerala, some time subject to the 
Cheras, likewise offers an interesting ficld of 
research. ‘I'he frequent mention of the principal 
places by the Greek and Arabian Geographers, 
the ready access afforded by its ports to maritimé 
enterprise, the colonics of Persians, Arabs, 
Syrians, Jews, established there from the earliest 
times, may all veceize important elucidation from 
a examination of existing remains ef ancient 
sites. ARhough more subject to the operation 
of external influences than mé@st other parts of 
*lndia, &t is here that Lhe early Hindu institutions 





apitals were at Kurkhi, | 


blished first at Seandapura in the Malabar | 


he road from Seringapatam to Koonghul. | 
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have been best preserved, arfl that we may logk 
wih the best founded expeptations of enlarging 
pur knowledge of abortginal faces and primitive 
customs. ‘The remarkable tribes to ba met with 
in the depths of the forests and mountains of the 
Syhadri range, the traditiong of the polity of 
Parasurama and of “the arrival of some of tfe 
| present dominant classes, the Haigas, Chitpawags, 
! Namburis, Teers or ‘‘Islanders,” &c. dMreGord 
curious sources of inquiry aud speculation. 


Tn the addition of the above specified sites of 
political interest, the great religious institutions 
and establishments demand attention, such as 
Sri Sailam in Cuddapah, Canjeveram, Chetlam- 
bram, Sriraungam &e. There are also many re- 
‘ligious edifices of great architectural merit very 
worthy of being depicted aud preserved for the 
heauty of their sculpture and elegance of their 
design, such as the stone mantapam in the Fort 
at Vellore now used as an Arsenal, thé temples 
at ‘Tanjore, Gangondaram and Tribhuwanam, the 
ruins of Bij ', the pagodas at Leepichi in 
Bellary, ‘Tarpatry in Cuddapah, with many 
: others equally worthy of admiration, in secluded 
and desert places, little known beyond their 
immediate neighbourhood, which would doubtless 
reward the fnstitution of careful enquiries. Short 
descriptions of all such edifices should be parti- 
cularized in the reports, Tt is worthy of remark 
that nearly all the finest buildings of early times 
have been constructed of stone, while the edifices 
of modern times, (that is within the 500 years), 
comprising some of the most stupendous piles at 
present to be met with, are of brick. 

Tf the range of inquiry is extended to Hyde- 
rabad and Mysore, the list might be greatly ex- 
tended. ‘The Nizam’s territories comprehend 
the seats of same of the greatest aud most 
powerful sovercignties of the Dekhan. Such as 
Calyan. the capital of the Western Chaluxyas, 
and Bijala vayas ; Devagiri or Deoghur the ca- 
pital of the Yadavas: Warangal that of the 
Kakateyas ; and the great Mahommedan prin- 
cipalitics of Calburgah, subsequently split into 
the subordinate powers of Bijapur (the Adil 
Shahs) Ahmeduaggar (Nizam Shahs) of Golcon- 
da (Cutub Shahs) Berar (Imad Shahs) and of 
Beder (Birud Shahs) &e. ———e 


In Mysore we find the Bellalas, a Yadava dy- 
nasty reigning at Dwarasamudram jhe moderp 
Halibidu. oo. 

The points on which information is mox® par- 
ticularly desirable are 

1. The existence of Cave Temples. > 

2. Sites of ruined and deserted citieor places 
of importanee fallen to decay théuigh still inhabit. 
ed, particularly such as tradition states to have 
been capitalseof former ruleré. : 

8. Stone or other fincient pagodas,of magni- 
tude or fine architecture, Many of these are‘now 
deserted and in ruins. Jor examplesaye mawin- 
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stance zhe great temBles at ‘Tanjore, Gangondram 
the brick siructuée at, Negapatam supposed to Pe 
a Buddhist work &.* ‘The brick remains of the, 
palace of the Chola’ near Combaconum. 

4, All paleographic remains, such as sasa- 
nams and other avvient grunts, whether stone or 
copper. Wherever a considerable number of the 


foumner occur inthe same place, a hopeful field | 
for *%€stigation may be expected. ‘Lhe copper | 


grarits may easily be copied, if sent to the Presi- 
deney, and returned to the owners. . 

5. Sculptured rocks or walls, or stones, whe- 
ther monumental or commemorative of import- 
ant persons or events. 

6 Ancieut walls, fortifications, durgas or hill 
forts. Such as the wall said to make the bound- 
ary between the Chola and Pandya kingdoms in 
Madura, remains of which have been traced near 
Ramagiti, the Cuddanags of Coorg &e. 

q, Remarkable mounds indicating sites of 
towns, fortresses, or other buildings, such as the 
tope at Dipaldinni on the Kistna, the mounds 
called Curumber Kotes, the Buddha ‘Teppes or 
heaps of scoria described by Captain Newbold. 

8. Fine works of utility or irrigation, such 
as the Tungabhadea aud Caveri anicuts, the 
Poneri tank in Trichinopely, the bridges at 
Sivasamudram and Auaguadi, &c.—Minute of 
Mr, Walter Eiliot. 

(112) ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULATA. 
(Justicia Roxb). 

Kalupnath or Mulla tita, Kalamegh, Hunn. 

BENG. Kreyat root, Exo. 
In India the roots of this plant has long been 
a popular febrifuge and stomachic. It is the 
basis of the Drogue amere. It ia the genuine 
or original chirettu—Jnd. du. No. 6. 


(118) ANDROMEDA FASTIGIATA ; the 
Himalayan heather, grows abundantly on Mon 
Lepcha, at 18,080 feet, and affords a good fuel._— 
Hooker, Vol. 1. p. 343. 

(114) ANDROPOGON. Species of this 
genus, to the number of eighteen, are given in 
Voigt’s Catalogue of Calcutta plants, Andropogon 
arundinaceus, binatus, Baladhii, conjugatus, 
eymbarlus, sgleker, iwarancusa, Martini, mili- 
forimis, mnricatus, nardus, pertusus, prostratus 
punctatus, Roxburghianus, scandens, Schoenan- 
tus, trispicttus. 


(f15) ANDROPOGON ‘ACICULATUS, 
Nerepie Take AnpRopoGox. Spear grass. 


= Soorwulla, Soorwul, Hip. | Shunkinee, Sans. 


In Ajmeré abundant .in barren Jand, trouble~ 
some to the feet of those who walk among it, 
eaten by cattle when other grass is not to be 
had. -‘The common names of thio variety are 
‘slampa” end “ chora-kanta.” A longer variety 
known solely as“‘soorwal” is an excellent grass 
* for wettle Glen? Med Tov 0 176. 








_ ANIME. : 

(16) ANDROPOGON BICOLOR. Black 
Joar, t , 
Kala Joar, Hixp. 
Ts‘cultivated in some places. @eul.eAfed. Top. 
p. VT. : . 

(Iki) ANDROPOGQNENARDUS, Lemon 
Grass. . = ; 


Gendbel, Hixn. 
Buostrina, SANs. 


Wassanapilloo, Taw. * 
Naringe ke bas ka ghas, 
Dex. © ¢ 


The Wassanapilloo makes i very pleasant 


es : : orate 
fasted tea and valuable dict drink.*—cinslie’s 


Mat. Med. p. 258, 

(118) ANDROPOGON MURICATUS. Sharp- 
pointed, Andropogon.  Garrar, Ganday Hind. 
the plant; khuge-khuss JZizd. the root.— Geul, 
Med. Top. p. V¥. 

(119) ANDROPOGON SERRATUS. Serrate 
Andropogon, Kiura also Khurrar also Jeemootit, 
Hind. Grows in moist places in the plains, is 
cousideved the best grass at Ajmeer to preseive 
for cattle. — Gent. Med. Top. p. 167. * 

(120) ANEMONE. Speaking of these Mr. 
Fortune says, that many which he first im- 
ported have found their way to the principal 
gardens in Kurope, and when writing in Octo- 
ber, 20, 1846, the’ Anemone japonica was in 
full bloom in the garden of the Society at Chis- 
wick, as luxuriant and beautiful as it ever grew 
on the graves of the Chinese, near the ramparts 
of Shanghae.—Fortuue’s Wanderings, page 405. 

(121) ANGELIE TREE, _ 

Angelie mari also Assanpela marum, Tam. 

(122) ARTOCARPUS PUBESCENS. Willd. 
‘This grows in Travancore, and is commonly used, 
in that country, for ship building. The bark of 
the tree is employed, in Canara, in preparing a 
brownish dye—Ains. Mal. Med. p 209. 

(123) ANCHUSA. Voigt names A. officina, 
lis, paniculata and undulata, as having been 
grown near Calcutta. : 

(124) ANIMAL CHARCOAL, or Ivory 
Black, Carbo animal is ; Dr. O’Shaughnessy tells 
us when pure, is entirely dissipated on tale or 
platinum, if burned with Nitrate of Ammonia. 
Should not effervesce on addition of Muriatic 
Acid, and the filtered liquid should give no pre- 
cipatate on Ammonia being added. ‘ 

(125) ANIMAL OILS. ‘The following were 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1853. 

Oil made of Peacock’s fat from ‘Tinnevelly. 

Neat’s foot Oil... from Masnlipatam. 

Alligator’s fat . pm Do. 

* Guana Oil, Mr. from Guntoor. 

(126) ANIME, As the mutual resemblance be- 
tween Anime and Copal renders it often difficult 
to discriminate them, it may be useful to sub- 
join the following decisive test of distinction. 
Copal is nearly insoluble in alcohol ;“Anime is 
readily and totallf soluble therein, Let a few 
vraing be put in a wine glass with a little 
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alcohol: if it be Anime, it will dissolve y if 
Copal, it will sustain® no, diminuti6n.— Comp. 
Deser. 

(127) BNONA RETICULATA. Lin. 
* The Fruit. 
|«Manua, Manay. 


Bullocks Heart, Exe. 
a 


Ramasita pullum, ‘Pas. * * 


Ram sita py, Dex 
Raina sita pundos, Ten, | Rama sita, Sans, 
This soft, sweetish, pulpy fruit, js not much 
sought after Oy. Europeass who considewit as 
heavy and _unpulatadble.— Ainslie, p. 232. 
‘ 


(128) ANONA SQUAMOSA. Lin. 


Sita Sans. 

Sita puillum, Tax, 
Sita pull, Dex, 
Auta cheecka, Mat. 





Custard apple, ENG. 
Seeree cayoo, SUMATRAN, 
| Manna Papuwa, Maray, 


This fruit is wholesome aud nutritious, and 
heing perfectly free from acit may be given to 
such delicate people, as dare uot venture on 
others of a different nature.—~dinslie, p, 232. 

4129) ANTIDESMA ACIDA. Lin. 

Poolchie pullum, Tan. 

This acid fruit eaten by the common people, 
grows in the woods.— Ainslie, p, 321. 

(180) ANTIDUSMA ALEXITERIA. Lin. 

The Bark. 
Noolba talie puttay, Tas. 

From the nar or tough stringy fibres of this 

bark, the inhabitants of I'vavancore make ropes. 
* The Fruit. 
Neelha ‘Lali pullum, ‘am. | Nuli'Tali, Hour. Max, 

This is a pleasant tasted, reddish coloured fruit, 
said to be prized, on the Malabar coast for its 
cvoling qualities. Ainslie, p, 183 & 229, 

(131) ANTIMONY. At the Madras Ex- 


hibition of 1857, Sulphuret of Antimony or / 


Boorma of good quality was exhibited from 
Viaianagrum. ‘The substances sent as Soorma 
from Kurnool and Hyderabad were Galena or 
Sulphuret of Lead, aud Dr. Scott intimated that 
he has frequently tested the Soormas of the 
Bazar and found that they do uot contain Au- 
timony but that they usually consist of fron ore 
or Galena. 


, (132) ARCHIPELAGO OF INDIA. Eas- 
TERN ARCHIPELAGO. INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
The following observations ave from the pen of 
Mr. Earl. ‘Lhe contrast which the volcanic Is- 
lands of the Archipelago afford when compared 
with the continent of Australia is very strikingly 
presented to the view of a voyager from Port 
Essington, crossing for the first time the sea 
that separates the continents of Asia and Aus- 
tralia. Even before he has lost soundings on 
the great bank whicf extends from the northern 
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the colour of the water sugdenly changes from 
gaeen. to deep blue ;,he has now passed the sté&p 
edge of the bank, and is flottipg on the unlathom- 
ble seas which bounds the“voleanic, Islands of 
the Archipelago. On closer examination, he 
finds that the Bind of Timor xjses abruptly from 
the depths of the otean, so much so, that frdm 
many of the precipices which overhang the sea, 
a line of great length will not reach theebgifom, 
while the very few spots on which anchorage is 
to be found are so close to the shore as to be 
available ouly when the wind blows from the 
land. And to complete the’ contrast, if the 
weather is clear we perceive that one of the 
mountains near the east end of ‘timor is an active 
voleano, ‘The chamn of Islands which extends 
from Java to Timor is of the-same character ; 
j lofty volcanic peaks, some in a state of activity ; 
while the Islands are separated from each other 
iby narrow channels of unfuthomalde depth, 
throngh which the current from the Pavific, 
teansedl by the prevalence of easterly winds, 
rushes with great force; but on passing these 
|the voyager again perceives a change in the 
‘colour 8f the sea from deep blue to green, and, 
‘on sounding, he finds a bottom of stiff clayey 
| mud, resembling exactly that of the bank which 
; fronts the northern coasts of Australia, he is 
{now on the great bank which extends from the 
south-eastern extremity of Asia far into the seas 
‘of the Indian Archipelago. ‘Ihe Islands now 
| lose theiy voleanie character, and on arriving at 
_ Singapore, near the extremity of the Malay Pe- 
‘ninsula, the general resemblance of the country 
; to that in the neighbourhood of Port Essington 
‘is sufficient to strike the most careless observer, 
| 'The land low and undulating ; the shore with 
| ved cliff’s -alternating with sandy beaches; even 
| the rocks of the red iron-stone known to Indian 
geologists by the name of laterite, are perfectt 
rin character with the country of the Coburg 
| Peninsula, and even on closer examination litile 
difference can be discovered except in the vege- 
tation. 








‘These banks of soundings which extend from 
| the continents of Asia and Australia, form very 
| remarkable features in the geography of this 
part of the world, and, as such_orecdeserving of 
more attention than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon them, since it will be found that all the 
countries lying upon these banks partake of the 
character of theecontinents to which tlpysare™ 
attached ; while those which are situated vn the 
deep sea which separates them are ‘All of com: 
paratively recent volcanic formation, with the 
exception of a few small cgral [sjands, Which in 
all probability, are constructed upon the sunt 
mits of submerged volcanogs, Mr. Darwin’s 
essay on thé “ Structure and Distribution of 
| Coral reefs,’ has satisfactorily shewn thet “Atolls” 
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constrycted aroun@ islands that have since 
sfbsided. ‘The ‘depth of water on these barks 
averages about 3) Sathems, depending rapid- 
ly as thg edge 1s approached, and shoaling 
gradually towards the land. ‘The one termed the 
Great Asiatic Banx extends into the Archipelago 
fom the south-edstern extréme of Asia to a dis- 
tance of nearly 1000 miles, in fact to within 50 
nie elebes, and we may suspect that it will 
be found to extensl to the south-western extremity 
of that Island also; but as there is a space of 
nearly 30 miles across which no soundings have 
been carried, the plan was preferred of reducing 
the bank to the limits for which we have actual 
data. 

Countrica lying on the Great Asiatic Bank.— 
The similarity that exists in the direction of 
the mountain ranges in the south-eastern part of 
Asia has often been the subject of remark. ‘These 
invariably rim ina direction nearly NN. W. 
and 8.8. B., and are all of the primary form- 
ation. The chain which extends along the 
Malay Peninsula.is the most conspicuous of 
these ranges, and is continued at intepvals to 
Banca and Billiton, and perhaps may be traced 
as fav as the north coast of Java. It is this 
range that most abounds in inetals, or, at all 
events, in which miuing operations ave pursued 
with greatest success, probably from the strata, 
owing to its central position, having been little 
disturbed by the couvulsions which have shaken 
the countries on either hand. The prodnetive- 

“ness of the gold mines of the Malay Peninsula 
and of the tin mines of Banca is well known. 
This range may be considered as the back bone 
of the Great Asiatic Bank. Sumatra, which 
lies on its western verge, has been subjected to 
volcanic action, but not to so great an extent as to 
disturb the direction of its mountain range, whieh 
rans parallel to that of the Malay Peninsula. The 
third aud last range that can be traced into the 
Indian Archipelago is the one that traverses 
Taos and Camboja, at the southern extremity of 
which it disappears for a time, showing itself 
only at Pulo Condor and Natunas, until it 
emerges near the north-west extreme of Bormeo, 

_ andis continued along the entire west coast of 
that iskind.g dere it again disappears, and only 
shows itself again on the north-coast of Java, 
where it ceases entirely ; the remaining portion 
ofthis Island, with perhaps, a part of the north- 
“wesextremity, heing either ofsvoleanic forma- 
tion obof alluvial deposit. It is rather singular 

- that the eefebrated teak-tree, which abounds on 
Fie Cambojan part of this range, but is not found 
in Borneg, 1s again mgt with here, the projecting 
part of the north side of Java, between Samarang 

. and Surabaya, being a vast teak forest, from the 
timber of which the greater_portion &f the ship- 
ping employed in the Archipelago is constructed. 
Jaya is the only Island in dhe eastern scas in which 
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the teak-trge is,indigenous, nor will it thrive in 
the voleanic parts of -the Island where its cult! 
vation has beén attempted. This, which we 
may call the Cambojan"Rarge, is aso rich in 
minerals, especially the Bornean part of it, where 
targe,quantities of gold anf many diamonds are 
obtained by the miners. ‘The volcanic Islands 
ofthe Archipelago algo contain mefals, gold-dust 
being found at the bottoms of many of the moun- 
tain streame, but it does not exist in veins, as in 
the Malayan Peninsula and on #he west coast oft 
Borneo, these having apparently been: broken up 
by the violent convulsions to which these Islands 
have been subjeeted. ‘Che metal is therefore only 
obtained from the bottoms of the mountain 
streams, where ithas been deposited when the earth 
in which it hg been coutained was washed 
away. 

Volcanic Islands af the Indian Archipelago — 
The lines of volcanie action to which these Is- 
lands have becu subjected can be traced with 
tolerable distinctness. One of these extenils 
along the W. coast Sumatra and the 8. const of: 
Java ; whence it is continued by a chain of Is- 
lands, separated by narrow but deep channels, 
to New Guinea, and can be traced through that 
Island to the Louisiade Archipelago, and 
is probably continued by New Caledonia and 
Norfolk Island to New Zealand, thus forming 
a curved line resembling the letter 8. The 
other line eommences in  Kamtschatka and 
extends through the Kurile Islands, Japan 
and Loochoo, to the Philippines, where it 
separates into two branches, one travers- 
ing Palawan and the N. W. part of Borneo, 
where it terminates near the limits of the Great 
Asiatie Bank, and the other continuing in a 
southerly direction until it comes in contact with 
“the Sumatran line. It is near this. point of con- 
tact that the voleanie action has been strongest,.: 
throwing the islands into fantastic forms, of 
which Celebes and Gillolo furnish striking ex- 
amples. ‘These islands all rise abruptly from ani 
unfathomable sea, a circumstance unfavourable to ; 
their productiveness, since a’ large portion of the: 
rich soil ereated by the decomposition of the 
volcanic rock is washel away into the ocean. . 
Java, however, is in a great measure exempt 
from this disadvantage, owing to the Great 
Asiatic Bank extending to its northern coast, 
which prevents this soil from being lost, in lieu of 
which it is deposited in vast. plains lying be 
tween the mountain range and the sea. Thess 
plains are so surpassingly rich that they not 
only yield a sufficiency of grain for the consump: 
tion of a large portion of the population of the 
Archipelago, but at the same time afford such. 
abundance of sugar and other tropical produce 
as to furnish cargoes for many thousand tons bf 
shipping. 


_ rhe Great Australian Bank —The remark 


em 
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hat Has been made with regard fo the ranges in 
¥e south-eastern part dF Asja is equafly apphea- 
ble fo Australia, since one of the most marked 
features ing the geography of this continent is 
ue uniformith Uhat exists in the direction follow- 
‘d by all the continugus, monutain ranges that 
rave yet been disedvered.e ‘The Darling range 
nthe W. c@ast of Australia, the great chain 
hal extends along the NEL coast. with the 
runge that traverses a portion of South Aus- 
valia, and in whigh metlie ores have [Mt iy 
eon found gr such abundance, prrsue a direction 
lyWN.N. Wo and S. 8. 0.5) and although 
ve range on the FE. coast of New South Wales 
omewhat upon this point, it is still to so 
ita degree as notte require any particular 
wmark. ‘That this rule is also. applicable to the 
lesser ranges is proved, at least as s the shores 
are concerned, by all the deep inlets on the 
coasts of Australia preserving the saire general 
direetion, that is, muming parallel to the moun- 
lainranges; indeed so geucrally is this the case, 
that there is scareely even a deep bay through- 
out tie entire coast that does not conform to 
the general rule. El same ocewrs in Van Die- 
men’s Land; indeed this Island must be consi- 
deved_as being a portion of Australia, for, al 
* though really insular, beiag surrounded by wa- 
» ter, it is still joined to the contineat by a bank 
of soundings on which there is a depth of from 
35 to 40 fathoms. 


The great bank which fronts the N. and N, 
W, coasts of AiStralia commences near the N, 
W. Cape, and extends in a N. Jo. direction to 
New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of 
the high but narrow mountain range that unites 
the caster and western parts of that Island, 
aud separates the Banda Sea from the Great 

"Pacific, It is at this point that the edge of the 
laik is most remote from Australia, the dis- 
tance to the nearest point of the N. coast being 
400 miles. It appears in on the S of 
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New Guinea, near Torres Straits, and extends 
along the N. KE. coast, of Australia, the Great 


Barrier Reefs being on its otter edge, 

The Arru Islands and New Guinea ‘are thus 
ited to the continent of Australia, and it is 
rather a singulas coincidence that the kangaroo, 
an Mnimal which was long supposed to be pecu- 
liar to Australia, is found both in the Arru Is- 
lands and on the southern part of New Guinea ; 
as no specimens have been met with on the noe- 
thern coasts of the latter Island by Forest and 
the French navigators who have been there, it 
seems to exist only on the portion included by 

,the Great Australiau Bauk. 

New Guinea. —Vhe northern part of this Is- 
land, that is to say, tRe portion lying to the N. 
W. of the wnge of mountains already alluded 
to, parlakes of the rugged and byoken  charactet 
of the vgleanie Tstanile of 
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pelago, but the south-western part is law and 
walulating, and wemay egnelude that it beats 
considerable resemblanee to'te northern coasts 
8f Australia, siuce the severai’ Dutch Aavigators 
who explored the Gulf of Carpentaria, and who 
are in the habit of coasting sthis part of New 
Guinea on their way to Australia, considered 
them as being portions of the samo continegg, 
aud they were thus delineated in our if repn- 
lil Cook passed through -Torres Strait and 


‘decided the question as to their insularity, A. 


very interesting account of the S. W. coast of 
New Guinea, is given in Mudera’s “ Narrative 
of the voyage of the Dutch Corvette © friton® 
in the year 1828,” when this coast was ex- 
plored with a view to forming a settlement: and 
contains information which bears upon this point. 

The Arvin Islands-—This group of Islands 
issituated ou the northern verge of the Great 
Australian Bank, and extends from &. to 8. 


about 100 imiles s but as the eastern side of ° 


the group has not been explored, its limits 
in that direction are uncertain, Some of the 
southern dslands are of considerable extent, but 
those to the N., lying close to the edge of the 
bank, are rarely more than 5 or 6 miles in cir 
cumlerence. ‘The land is low, being only a 
few feet above the level of the sea, except in 
spots where patches of rock rise to. the height 
of 20 feet, bat the lofty trees which cover the 
face of the country give to it the Appearance 
of Weing much more elevated. Coral reels ex- 
tend from the shoves of all the islands, and in 
the eastern parts of the group these rare often 
of greatextent. ‘The islands are divided from 
each other by narrow channels some of which are 
ofgreat depth, and in one of these there is said 
to be a whirlpool of'so formidable a description 
that the natives will not venture to approach 
iteven in thelr Jarger vessels. I regret that 
during my recent visit to these islands my time 
was so much oecupied by inquiries connecte. 
with the expedition to which [was attached, 
that I could not ascertain this fact from per- 
sonal observation. Upon the whole, it is evi- 
deut that this group has not been left quite 
untouched by the convulsion Which has shakev 
i abours, a cireumstance tae Might Nas 
turally be expected from ite position on the very 
edge of the bank, and in the close vicinity of the 
voleanic chain, 
60 miles distant. Re 

When itis taken into consideration 4hat the 
primary mouhtain yanges both in south-eastern 
Asia and in Australia, pursue a precisely* similar’ 
direetion, and that the w 
if continued, would strike about the N. W. 
Cape where theswestern Austrafian range com- 


















mences, while bauks extending from bojh these . 


continents actually approach to, within 450 


the Tndian Archi-| sites of each other, 11% question aatiradllg, 


the Great Ki Island Being only 7 
° 


+ 


*1Most*Asiatic Tange, . 
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arises ag to whether these continents were ever H 
united. This ifquiry, however, would lead -to 
details of too exte*sive a nature to be admis- 
sible in -a paper ‘of this description, ang 
which would belong rather to geology than 
geography, but -it is well deserving of be- | 
ing followed up, siuce it possesses an Tnter- | 
est beyondgthat which attaches to geographical ; 
mattc7c generally ; for if it be found that the moun | 
tain ranges of Australia are a continuation of | 
those of eastern Asia, we may expect that they 
will also afford the gmineral wealth for which 
the latter-are so celebrated. Our- colonies in | 
Australia are vow ina condition which would 
render the discovery of valuable minerals of the 
very highest importance, ‘The amount of agri- 
cultural produce raised in these colonies is eon- 
siderably above that required for the coustinp- 
tion of the inhabitants, who are now auxiously 
looking about the world for a warket for their 
surplus produce, aud such a market would be | 
afforded by a population efupluyed in, mining 
operations. We may reasonably expect that 
inineral wealth is not confined to the gistriet of 
South Australia, The great range extending 
the entire length of the N. Ki. coast is of a very 
promising description, as is also the range which 
abuts on the N. coast near the new settlement 
at Port Essington, and which, if it preserve the 
same direction which is observed in the other 
Australian ranges, way be connected With that of 
South Aulralia, ‘Che Liverpool, Adelaide, and 
Mligator rivers, the largest yet discovered in 
‘Australia, appear to have their sourees iu this 
range. 











* Tn conclusion, L will venture to suggest that | 
the great banks alluded to in this part might be 
jutroduced into our maps of the Indian Archi- 
pelugo with very good elect, and if delineated hy 
means of the dotted lives, would rather improve 
their appearance than otherwise, while at the same 
time they would tend to illustrate to a certain 
degree the geological character of these countries. 
We have ample data from which to define their 
limits, except at the single point to which I 
have alluded in this paper, with regard to the 
8. W. extremity of Celebes. 
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The above was seprinted with the. Journal 
Indian Archipelago from. the “ ‘Iransactions of 
the Royal Geographical Socigty” of London for 
the vear 1845 (vol. XV. p. 358). The paper 
was subfaitted to the Society by the writer 
soon alter his return to England from this 
part of the world in April 1845, and was 
Gutended as “the iret of a series of essays, 
suggesting points of geographical enquiry nece! 
sary to complete a. system that- would classify 
the productive character of the -principal islauds | 
of the - Judian Archipelago, but circumstances } 
Zrideredrit advisable that the serirs shonld | 
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be discontinued. ~ Up-to that period” the 
narratives of travellersin the Indian Arch’ 
pelago, although replete with valuable informe 
ation, were generally deficient in those details 
necessary to courplete a geographical system that 
would méet the requirements of the day ;—iue 
deed the extent and-diréction of the volcanie 
bend which traverses the Archipelago, although 
studded with European settlements, was still 
uidetermined ; the active voleanoes supposed to 
the northwest extreme of Romeo, and 
on Cape Island in Torres Strait, not having yet 
been erased. from the maps by authority. But 
during the seven years that have since elapsed 
geographieal research has progressed with such 
rapidity in this part of the world, that the genes 
al outline of Sts physical structure has been 
completed, although much remains to be done 
in the way of filling wp the details. The 
surveying expeditions directed by the English 
government to those poiuts where researches 
could be prosecuted without exciting the jealousy 
of other nations, have determined the character 
of Palawan, North-western Borneo, the eastern 
part of New Guinea and ofthe Lonisiade group, 
while the scientific enquiries set ow foot by the 
Netherlands Government with the view of de- 
veloping the resources of its Hastern possessions 
have greatly enlarged cur knowledge of the 
southern portion of the Archipelago. And, 
Jastly, the Journal for which this essay is intend- 
ed has been the means of bringing together, a 
mass of practicable information iliustrating the 
geography of South astern Asia aud the Indian 
Archipelago, af creditable to the collector as to 
the eomnmnity which has supported his under- 
taking, In Australia, also, the progress of dis- 
covery has been so rapid and effectual, as to 
excite a fecling allied to astonishment, in those 
who have been accustomed to trace the slow but 
steady. advance of the early explorers This 
new impulse, which will soon leave nothing 
inore to be done in the way of Australian Inland 
discovery, was commenced hy a traveller who 
possessed in au eminent degree that combination - 
of courage and caution necessary. to conduct a 
small party through regions occupied by wild 
tribes, togethes with a sound practical _know- 
ledge-of all those branches of science to which 
the attention of travellers in unexplored coun" 
tries should be directed. Alas! that 1 should 
have to speak in the past tense of a traveller 
whose career bad scarcely been commenced, and 
whose generous devotion to the cause led him to, 
undertake a journey calculated to deeide at once 
all the remaining points necessary to complete a 
system of Australian geography. But the most 
sanguine have ceased to-hope that even Leich- 
hardt’s dauntless spirit can have withstood the 
privations entaijed by a protracted wandering in 
the wilderness. 
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But before entering sagaint on the subject. of 
wrysieal geography, | find jt uceessary to s ate! 
explicitly that the possibility -of a connection 

having onge existed between A’sia and Australia, | 
which Lhad‘adwanced as the great inceniive to | 
further enquiry, was, disputed at the general | 
meeting of the Geographiaal Society before which | 
it was vead,@by one of the leading membags, ; 
whose high reputation a§ a proficient in the ! 
science of geology entitled his opinisa to gre 

weight. This oppesition Was fomided of the 
conclusion arrived at by the celebrated coupara-¢ 
tive anatontist, Professor Owen, from an examina- 
tion of remains of extinct Australian matuals. | 
and which had been developed at the meeting of 
the British Association of the previous year. 
‘These conclusions had becn adgpted by some of | 
the leading geologists, as will Se seen by the | 
following extract from the Presidential Address ; 
delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the | 
Royal Geograp 
abgue the time. 























| 
| fields by Professor Royle, we observe both the 











hical Society which took place ; 


The Transactions of the British Association, | 
contain the admirable report of Professor Owen 
onthe extinct mammals of Australia, and from | 
evidence offered by his own Science, this great 
Comparative auatomist takes the broadest. and 
soundest views of the connexion between the anci- 
ent and modern distribution of masses of land. 
Showing us that, as a whole, the extinet quadre- 
peds of our islands are closely analogous to those 
of the continents of Europe and Asia, oud that 
these quarlors of the globe are separated by no 
natural boundaries whieh could have caused 
great variation in the distribution of animal 
life. Profvssor Owen infers that England must 
have been a portion of the Continent, when 
it was tenauted with the same species of now 
extinet elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
bisons, hyenas, tigers, bears, &e., inhabitants of 
the common Continent ; even Aftiea is, on one of 
its flanks, so slightly divided from the 
the old world of the geographer, that its e 
racea Of mammals ip some sort intermiugle; 
though certain quadrupeds, as the giraffe and 
hippopotamus, which ha extinet. in 
Europe and Asia, still exist in A But when 
we cast our eyes to Australia on the one hand, 
orto South America on the other, then is the 
fauna as cutirely dissimilar in cach, as we should 
expect to find it in countries partitioned off by 
such wide seas and great nataral barriers. From 
observing the fact, that the fossil mammalian re- 
mains of these two continents are as unlike those 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, as their present qua- 
drupeds, Professor Owen rightly coneludes “ that 
the same forms were restricted to the same pro- 
vinges at a former geSlogical period, as they are 
at the preggnt day ;” and thus he sustains the 
views of modern geologists, thas in those periods 

ae ae tage ih 3 
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graphical features of the cath must have heen 
the same as those which ngw pr Address 
fo the 


Auniversary Meeting maf the Royal Geo- 





Fraphical Society, 26th May’ 1943, by Sir Ro- 


devick Tapey Murehison, VLPR. S&L GS. Se. 
Se. President, p. 75. > * 
An examination of specimens of Australian 
fossil Flora brought to England by Count Séme 
gelecki in 1814 and which had been suBifNted 
to Mr. J. Morris for comparison, presented very 
different results, us appeared in the’ following 
extract from his report: | 
fu instituting a comparison between the 
species collected from the Anstralian deposits, 
aud those deseribed from the Burdwan eoal- 
















remarkable analogy of form of some species, 
and the actual identity of. others; from which 
we nay probably be led to infer that the depo- 


‘sition of the strata containing them “was not 
i only contemporancous, but that the conditions 


of the flora of some portions of *the Indian and 
Australian Continents, at that epoch, were not 
very  dissimilar.”’—Strzelecki’s Physieal De- 
scription of New South Wales, p. 253, 

The recent discovery of fossils of well known 
“ Silurian” species in the mountain ranges of 
New South Wales, has farther established the 





i fact that Australia is not an outeast from the 
‘family of gontineats, notwithstanding Blamen- 


bach’s famous theory. Tt is true that the fossil 
remains of inammials discovered in the limestone 
caverns of the Wellington range and the Kano- 
holus are all of the marsupial character, -but this 
merely proves that. if mammals of the forms now 
g in Europe and Asia ever inhabited 
a previons to their introduction by man 
ch is by no means probable) they deposited 
their bones elsewhere, 

But to return to the subject under review, 
The great desideratum of 1845 was a more per- 
feet knowledge respecting the arrangement and 
distribution of those tracts of land which shewed 
distinct proof of disturbance by volcanic action, 
yet retained in some degree the characteristics 
of primary formations. I had an Opportunity 
of inspecting the eastern extremity of one of 
these tracts in 1832 when on ‘the south coast 
of Fava, Tt is thus described in Dr. Horsfield’s 
‘* Mineralogical Sketch of the Istana. of Java’, 
which is inserted iy the general inap of that igland 
by Sir Stamford Rafe, in his « Histovy of 
Java.” _“ Extensive district of secondary volea- 
noes mixed" with hills of Limestone, especially” 
near the sea, where the Limestone rocks are 
piled up fo great heights——basls Basalt and- 
Wackem, Breceia in the beds of rivers s—also 
Porphyry, Jasyer, Cornelian, “Agate, Obsidian. 
In some places Quartz appearing in Rock-crystals, 
Prase or Amethyst, rarely siliesous petrefac, 
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opportunity of inspecting one of the larger and | Of the Malayan Kange, the limits are prelty accu 


Jess dependent areax of this formation, on the 
occasion of a journey across Moa, one of the lands 
lying immediately to the east of Timor, which” 
appeared to consist of a mass of land, upheaved 
to its present elevation without any further dis- 
turbance of the strata, than was just suflicient 
to.show that the remains of marine animals of 
form>-czsresponding with those still existing in 
the neighouring waters, which are seattcred 
pretty plentifully over this island, owed their pres- 
ence rather to the upheaveal of the land, than to 
the retreat of the waters which must once bave 
covered a portion of its surface. But it is on the 
neighbouring Istand of ‘Timor, where the line of 
subterranean action has crossed primary ranges, 
that the evidence of this simple upheaval is most 
striking and distinct. There masses of land 
of purely primary formation, with the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms closely corresponding 
with those of the neighbouring continent of 
Australia, are found lying 6n tracts sprinkled 
with corals and marine shells, some hundreds 
{indeed I may safely say, thousands) of feet above 
the present level of the oceai. That these 
tracts owe their elevation to upheaval, may be 
inferred from the circumstance of the process 
being still active, a fact that can be ascertained 
without much investigation at the principal Eu- 
ropean ports, Dilliand Copang ;~in the former 
by comparing the present elevation of*the reef’ of 
coral which forms the harbour, with the aeconuts 
given in the old Directories, and in the latter 
hy inspecting the madreporic chil on the brow 
of which part of the town is erected. 


These “ Areas of Upheaval” as I have been 
induced to name them, inclule at least as large 
a portion of territory in the Indian Archipelago 
as that occupied by the active Volcanic Bands, 
in which nearly all traces of former character is 
lost in the chaos that has been produced by the 
intensity of the volcanic heat. ‘The leading 
characteristics of the “ Areas of Upheaval” 
consist in the general distribution of limestone 
formations, often in the form of the “ moun- 
tain limestone” of England,—-in the presence 
of pretruded minerals in those spots where 
the line of upiéaval has crossed primary ranges, 
and the subterranean heat has been sufficiently 
great to project the metals ;—and in the preva- 

- lence. of upraised coal beds where the subter- 
ranean foree has been so slight as to be exhibit- 
ed only in upheaval, without great disturbance 

of the strata. ¢ 

Primary Ranges.—With a view to simplicity 
“of arrangement, I include under this term all 
formations antecedent to the recent volcanie 
epoch, adopting as a test the prescnce of primi- 
tive gran‘te in situ. During the last few years, 
much additional information has been obtained 

= pecting. the ranges of South Eastern Asia. 
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rately defined by the coast lines of the Penin- 
sula. Some valuable information has been ob- 
tained respecting the range which runs along the 
western coast of the Indo Cluinese Peninsula, di- 
viding the ancient Kingdoms of Cambodia and 
Laos from that of Siaiz. See Journal of the Iu- 
dian Archipelago vol: v. p. 306. ~ This ranges 
ceases as a continued chain at Kampot in Lat. 
11° S. but $s continued by isolated hills and 
rangcs to the south extreme. of the Peninsula. 
No adiition has been made to our knowledge of 
the Anam or Cochin-Chinese range, beyond a 
confirmation of the fact that it rans parallel: to 
the east coast of the Peninsula throughout its 
length. 


In my essay 4f 1845, he remarks, Thave eon- 
tinued the Cambodian Range from the northwest 
extreme of Borneo to Gunong Ratos, near Banjar 
Massin, an error into which { wag led from it 
heing the only primary range on the coast of 
Borneo with whose extent L was then acquainted, 
1 must have fallen into this error from information 
received during my visit to Borneo in 1834, as 
[find these ranges thus alluded to in a paper 
onthe Geography of Borneo wiich I drew up 
at Ahe request of the late Sir Alexander Johnston 
in 1837, and which is published in the ‘Transae- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society for that 
year. 





“One of the: Eastern Asiatic ranges, after 
extending along the S. W. coastof Sumatra, 
terminates at its S. E. point.” Another runs 
along the Malay Peninsula, is Jost for a tine, 
but appears again in the high peak of Lingin, 
and terminates in Banea and Billiton, anda 
branch from this separates at Pulo 'Timoan, on 
the east coast of the Peninsula, and ends at 
Carimata, in the strait between Billiton and 
Borneo. ‘Iwo ranges traverse Cambodia anit 
Cochin-China in the same direction, and ‘these 
will be found to extend to, and, perhaps, to 
traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian range 
and the mountains at Serawak, on the north- 
west extremity of Borneo, the Natunas islands 
and Pulo Condor form the connecting link ; and 
as the Sarawak hillsran to the south-east, the 
range is probably continued, either by a connected 
line, or by isolated mounts, until it terminates 
in the Gunung Ratos, near Cape Selatan.” More 
recent data shew tlt this range, after traversing 
the western part of Borneo, terminates on the 
south coast, alittle to the eastward of Kota- 
singin. The Ganung Ratos would therefore 
appear to have been formerly connected with the 
primary range which shews at Bintulu, on the 
northwest coast of Borneo, and which may be 
a continuation of one of the Indo Chinese rarges. 
The Anam or Cochin-Chinesc Rawyes is that 
which can be traced most, distinctly across the 
Archipelago to Australid at the present day. 
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The interval between Cochin-China and Boruco | 
will appear great, umiess we consider the reefs 
and shoals which extend across this part of the 
China Sea, to be submerged links of the chain. 
When once across this submerged area, the 
primary ranges of Cape Kanemngan and the 
southern limbs ot Celelzs continue with little 
interruptionto a point only 240 miles distant 
from*the outer verge of the Australian Bank 
of Soundings, aud no great stretch of the 
Imagiuation is- required ‘to carry it dn to 
the upheared remains of primary formation is 
Timor, and thence to the Aruhem Peninsula in 
Australia. 


The Sumatran chain must be dismissed from 
the list of primary ranges ; for although it evi- 
dently has Leen of this formation, and was pro- 
bahly connected with the continent of Asia by 
aline passing through the Nicobars and Auda- 
mans, vet the strata have been so disturbed by 
the volcanic hand which extends along the 
western coast, that no portion of the old forma- 
tion has bern detected in situ. An area of up- 
heaval seems to extend along the centre of the 
islind from one extremity to the other, but the 
great breadth of the alluvial plains whieh form the | 
eastern coast, from Diamond Point to the Strait | 
of Sunda, has hitherto prevented a close inspec: | 
tion except in two or three spots. If the laws! 
which regulate the deposition of the substances } 
from which coal is formed, and the upheaval of 
the beds into positions available for the use of | 
man, are the sane here asin Australia, the in- 
land parts of Sumatra opposite this settlement 
are likely to contain c1al beds at Jeast as exten- 
sive as those of New South Wales, but the width 
of the alluvial plains lying at the base of the; 
area of upheaval will render them more difficult 
to discover, as the cliffs in which the coal crops 
out on the east coast of Australia rise abruptly 
from the sea: shore, and the: beds can be detected 
from boats passing close along the land. 

Zu the Philippine Islands, Mindanao, the Gi- 
lolo Group, and in the western peninsula of New 
Guinea, distinet traces of the former existence 
of primary formations are shewn by the pre- | 
sence of the descriptions of minerals which are 
Jess liatile to Cestruction by intense volcanic heat 
Wut as far as my experience goes, no particle of 
this formation inits primitive state has been de- 
tected throughout the groups which form the | 
eastern barrier of the Archipelago. 

In Australia the most important modern dis- 
covery connected with physical geography, was 
made by Dr. Leichhardt during his memorable 
overland jounsy from Moreton Bay to Port 
Essington in 1845, during which he established 
the connection between the Monobar Range 
which abrts on the north coast near the Cobourg 
Peninsula, and the great eastern coast range, 
from which it appears to branch off about the 
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i bourhood of Spencer Gulf, but if a branch had 
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parallel of the tropic, Lei-hhardt only- traced 
ae range across the Arihem Peninstla, and 
along the southwestern: side of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, a distance of about 600 wiles, but its 
continuation in the same direction ean scarcely 
be considered problematical, -rs at the furthest 
point reached by Sit Thomas Mitchell in the fol- 
lowing vear (about Late 24° Long. 145‘) -the 
country Cipped to the southward towards the 
stony desert discovered hy Captain Sturt durine 





the previous year (1845) near the northern 
boundary of 


the South Australian colony. Iu my 
‘, he continues, I anticipated that the 
r Range would be continued to the neigh- 





former 





extended in this direction, Captain Sturt, must 
have met with it during his Jate perilous journey 
in the interior. ‘The direction taken hy the South 
Australian ranges is stilt undetermined, although 
it can searcely be considered doubtal. This, 
the only remaining point neecssary to complete 
ow acquaintance with the general physical struc- 
ture of Australia, would have been decided had 
Dr, Leichhardt survived to complete his last 
Journey. At present, the honor of being the 
first to trace the course of this central range 
appears likely to fall upon the enlerprising 
colonists of South Australia, who have 











: already pushed their exploration from the west 


side of Spencer Gulf along the range to the 
northwest and the result is calculated 10 eucour- 
age them in the further prosecution of their 
euterprize. 

The primary ranges rarely attain a very great 
elevation, about 6,000 feet being the highest 
point. In this particular they are far inferior 
to the voleanie aud upheaved ranges, but this 
deficiency is amply compensated by their exces. - 
sive width, indeed each range seems to consist of 
a number of smal] parallel ranges overlying pri- 
many bases sometiines as much as 390 niles, and 
rarely Jess than 100 tiles, in breadth. ‘The 
higher points are generally massive and rounded, 
athongh peaked mounts are not uncommon, es- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of the voleanic 
bands. ‘The only known table-lauds of large 
extent are those of Laos oy Upper Cambodia, 
and the plains discovered by Sir ‘Thomas Mit- 
chell in 1846 near the northern boundary of 
New South Wales. ‘The latter are 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, ros 

Productive Character.—The primary -ranges 
in South-castern Asia and the Indian Erehipelago 
are all moie or less metalliferous, but the labouc - 
of working under ground, and extiacting the 
metals from the matrix, is so unsuited to the 
habits of the natives, that mining operations are 
only carried #n in those counwies which are sub- 
jected to despotic govermnents. Lead mines 
are worked in that part of the Malayan Range 
which traverses the kingdom of Ava ; and copyer> 
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mines have been opered in the Anam or Cochin 
Chines range, the praduce of which is equal i® 
quality to South Agnericat. copper, but inferior 
to that of Japan. “The produce of these nines 


in, considerable quymtities, but the cessation of 
commercial intereotirse has jfut a stop to the int 
patation. Iron is also smelted from the native 
ores ott he western side of the Anam range, and 
it is said that silver winés are also worked, but 
T cannot vouch for the eorrectuess of the report. 
Plsewhere iu this region, mining operations are 
confined to the collection of metals that have 
been projected trom the original site by sub- 
terranean heat, which ean be traced distinctly to 
receut voleanic action. ‘The tin of the Malay 









Peninsula, Banka, and Billiton, aud the gold of | 


the Peninsula, Borneo and Celebes, are all col- 
lected froin the detritus in whieh the projected 
metal hasbeen deposited. Lead and antimony 
ores ave found in the Cambodian Range to the 
north of Kampot, but no mines have heen opened. 

In Australia, the southern portions ouly of 
the primary ranges have been attentively gxamin- 


eit, bnt as far as the search has been extended, it. 
would go to prove that the primary formations ! 


of this continent are equally metalliferous with 
those of South Eastern Asia. 
been found at Port Curtis, near the southern 
extremity of the range which extends aloug the 
northeast coast, and as long ago ‘ts 1802. 
Finders met with indications of copper at Goods 
Ysland in Torres Strait ; but his suggestion does 
not seem to have been followed up by the va 
turalists atlached to subsequent expeditions. The 
stone is granitic and brittle ; but there 





verdigris, as if the clills above had contained | 
© to Ter:a Aus | 





copper ore.” {Flinders’ Voya 
tralis, vol. 1. p. 120.) Lead and copper mines 


have been worked in South Australia for some i 


years past, and others have been opened recently 


in the western const range, a little to the north | 
The massive range, which ex- « 


of Swan River. 


tends from Cape Liewwin to Cape Naturalists | 


does not appear to have yet been explored, but 


from g cursory exiunitation of its southern! 


extremity Muringea residence in the neighbour- 
hood in 1831, L was led to suspect that this 
southwestern peninsula might some day become 
the Cornwall of Australia, — Hemat 
spebvdar iron ore and copper fiyrites, have been 





found ongthe uorthwest coast near Admirality | 
eftulf, which may be considered safficient to ! 


establish #1e metalliferons character of the north- 
ern part of the €entrel Ranges. 


‘The productive character of the surface soil of 


this formation, which consists chiefly of decom- 
posed sandstone and crystalline rock, is inferior 
to that of both the other areas, indeed it is only 
i ml river basfns, whieh are favourably 












Copper ores have 


also} 
porphyry, and in one place { found streaks of | 
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uated for irrigation, that agricultural produce 
; is raised in sufficient, qufutities to allow a sur-¢ 
i plus for exportation. But on the other hand 


* the superior qualit¥ of the forest timber which 
has been imported into Siugapore, that of Anam 


overspreads this, area is dai y beeéming more 
appregiated, and probably jmany viluable gums 
id guttas still remaie tot ie discovered. In 
Augiralia, the prevailing veget#fion differs 
niaterialiy in its character from that of south- 
easiern Asiagthe forms now existing throughout 
the inferior of Australifi being ideatical with those 
discovered in the coal beds of New Soyth Wales, 
and, it would seem, in those of Upper India 
talso. ‘The process by whieh the ng forms 
of Ludian vegetation have been introdueed, may be 
traced in the following extract from a little work 
describing the Cobourg Peninsula Port Kssing- 
ton, which was’ published Ly the writer when 
last in England. :— 























« Throughout the Cobourg Peninsula, gene- 
(rally near the sca-shore, are found patches of 
ng in extent from two. or three acuwes 
vards,on which the vegetation 
\ ev with that of the Islands of 
the Indi ago. ‘The&e spots are covered 
with a thick jungle, dificult, to penetrate, and 
the trees are often of an enormous size, Among 
these L have recognized the waringiu, or banyan- 
tree of Indian Islands; the kauri, (a tree pro- 
ducing, a nut which yields a kind of a sweet-oil, 
and under the shade of which the nutmeg trees 
ae planted at Bauda,) together with many others 
common to the Spice Islan ‘fhe shrubs, aud 
even the birds that inhabit these patehes, are also 
in character with those of the Indian Islands; 
the kangaroo which seeks shelter here from its 
Senemy, the native dog, being almost the only 
peculiarly Australian animal that is found in 
them and these obtain their food in the open 
gromnds. 

« ‘Tho plants obtained from the countries of 
the Archipelago that are of the primary forma- 
tion, invariably flourished better than those from 
‘the voleanic islands 5 the pyoductions of Singa- 
pore snd of the Malayan Peninsula adapting 
i themselves at once to their new quarters. This 
is accounted for by the ciremnstance of the soil, 
and even the rocks and stones of ethe Northern 

consis of Australia being precisely similar fa 
‘their character to those of the countries in the 
south-castern parts of Asia, Even the general 
| direetion taken by the hill ranges is the same in 
both countries, and were it not that they are 
separated by a narrow but unfathomable gorge, 
stndden with volcanic islands, they might be 
considered as forming portions of the same re- 
gion. ‘The indigenous productions of the soil 
| Certainly differ considerabl§ in their character, 
‘but a process is at present going on jn Austra. 
! fia which, in the gourse of time, if left untouch- 
ted, would produce a similarity upon this point, 
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* Tnntanerable patches of oricial vegetation, many 
eof them thousands of acres in extent, are spread- 
ing inland from the northern and eastern coasts, 
even in spots far beyoud the “tropies, eating up, 
as it were, the Australian vegetation, whieh dis 
appears before them ag the marsupials disappear 
before the animals of Farope. Every ine of 
ground gaiffed is made wood. ‘The dense, fo- 
Hage, impervious to the suu’s rays, spreads out 
above, sheltering the mass of dank vegetation 
that aecimulatas an the surface of the gtonnd. 
which is thus left to rot and form new soil.’ 
Suterprise in Tropical Australia pp 76 and 106, 
The leading feature of an Australian land- 
scape consists in the open nature of the fore: 
which proves highly favourable to. pastoral pur 
suits. Owing to the comparative poverty of the 
soit, the growth of the forest trees is slow, pro- 
ducing that durability inthe tinvber for whish 
the English oak is so esteemed, but in a auch 
greater degree, the wood of several of the pre 
vailing forms of the Kuealyptus being appareut 
ly indestructible except by fire, and then it burns 
with slowness, throwing out a heat searecly ine 
terior to that produecd from coal: indeed the 
common gum wood, burning inthe gally range 
of a frigate, when the flame ceases, ean scarcely 
he distinguished froma glowing sea-coal fire. 

















Stumps of trees cut down in the neighbourhood | 


of Sydney in 1788 were still standing in 1847 
without any other appearance of deeay than the 
destruction of the bark, and will probably, 
if indisturbed,? continue in the same state for 
A century to come. But the chief value of this tim- 
ber consists in several varieties being obnoxions 
ta the teredo or worm which perforates and de- 
stroys submerged timber, and proves so dest 
tive to ships bottoms and wooden piles, espe 
in these tropical regions. The piles that were 
driven in 1838 to form thejetty at Port Essington, 
were perfectly sound when the settlement was 
abandoned ten years afterwards, while foreign 
timber that was allowed to remain in the water 
alongside the pier only for a few days, was in- 
variably attacked by the teredo. 

Up to a very recent period the submerged 
banks which extend froin Asia and Australia 
furnished the principal articles of 
flied by the primary region. ear, a marine 
lichen extensively used in China, Lrepang or sea 
slug, and mother of pearl shell, are common to 
both banks, but the Australian bank is by fi 
the most productive, probably from its not ha 
ing yet been so extensively worked as the Asiatic 
bank. 

IL, Voleanie Bands.—'vhe limits of the vol- 
eanic band which crosses the Archipelago are 
so, distinctly defined by the active volcanoes 
with whigh it is studded, that uo difticulty is 
expericneed in tracing its qpurse. ‘The few 
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which regulate voleanie eyrrents lave enabled 
Re to coilret, leak to thy: inferenrve that the 
volcanic stream originally. commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from whieh it 
takes a southwest direction through the Kurite 
Islands, Japan, and Loo hoo, : skirting the 
Coast of Asia, to Formosa, where it abruptly 
turns to the south and southwest through 
Philippines and Mindanao .to the Molueers, 
embracing the eastern extreme of Celebes and 
the western Peninsula of New Guinea, aud ‘then 
curves to the westward along the Tran Javan 
Chain to the Strait of Sunda, when ity as+ 
stunes a northwesterly direction through Su. 
and the Andanians to Cheduba island, 
the uorthern part of the Bay of Bengal. It 
is not without a errtain degree of hesitation that 
| Uhave continued the band from tle western ¢x- 
i treme of New Guimaialong the north coast of 
that island to New Brinn, although &3 voleanic 
character has been deeided by recent French 
‘ors, for there remains a tract inchiding 
een degrees of longitude in which no active 
voleang has heen scen. Indeed it is by no mens 
improbable that the band whieh takes a south- 
erly directlou from Japan through Futaima, the 
Bonin and Mariana Istuds, may prove ta. be 
continued to New Treland; in, which énse the 
ain of active voleauors whieh extends through 
the Solomon tslands and the New UTvbrides to 
New Zealnnd, and perhaps further to the south, 
may indicate the course of an independent 
stream, : 
| It is to he regretted that no series of observa- 
tions has yet been made on the periods of vol- 
canie activity in different parts of the bands, asa 
mere daily record kept at the European settlements 
whieh are seattered along them, from Kamtschat- 
ka to New Zealand, and from the Moluecas to 
il, during only a single year, would furnish 
from which important points could be de- 
cided, that can now be only matters of conjec- 
ture. Indeed there can be no objection to such 
jasimple and inexpensive series of observations 
! being carried out throughout the world, ‘The lines 
‘of voleanic action which have all but separated 
it »pe and Asia from Africa, aud the narthern 
j ithe southem continent of Arferica, have 
‘evidently been ruled by the same Jaw with that 
, Which has effected the separation of astern Asia 
from Australia; and the question must soon be 
i boldly entertain€ad whether the circulation of 
| volcanic electricity is not as necessasy to main~ 
tain the productive character of the globe, a 
that of the blood to preserve vital GRistence in 
the human body. But it & in dhe Indian Archi- 
pelago, where the process by which volcanic re- 
gions have bgen formed is stifl actively progress- 
ing, and where the? smooth seas afford easy 
aevess to all the chief points of interest, that the 
greatest facilities are alffrded for prosgeuting. 
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researches necessary 50 establish the basis of a 
aystom. _ : - . Be 
"In these regions,so great has been the intensi- 
ty of the -suhterranenn heat, that where the 
Volcanic bands rave crossed or passed along 
rages of the prignary formation, scarcely a 
vestige of their former chfracter remains, the 
peimitive rocks being metamorphosed, and even 
the metils they contained melted up anc dis- 
sipated, with the single exception of the most | 
undestructible of all metallic substances, gold; the 
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important, the nutmég, which is seattered over” 
that portion of the, baftl which approachee- 
the continent of- Australia, being almost the 
sole exception. But the doeility of the native 
inhabitauts proved to be such that they were 
easily coerced to labour, and the curved voleanic 
band which traverses ~the- Archipelago became 
studded with Enropean settlement# throughout 
its length and breadth, which now yield the great 
bulk of the sproduce exported from the Indian 
Arch{pelago. In the horthern part of the Philip- 


presence of which in minute grains, deposited in | mines, the famed Manila tobacco is the. chief pro- 


s, being, he says, as ; 


the beds of mountain stream: 
fav as Lhave been able to discover, the only 
evidence that now remains to point out the | 
former existence of primary ranges. | 





"Eke process hy which the volcanic formations ; 
have been thrown up, and by which large tracts , 
ofland in which the subterrancan action has not | 
broken through the sur have been: raised to | 
their present level, seenis invariably 10 have been 
altended by a corresponding subsidence of the 
surface in their immediate neighbourhood ;-—in- 
deed the facts brought forward by Mr. Darwin, | 
in his essay on the “ Structure and Distribution of | 
Coral Reefs” go to prove that this subsidence 
still continues in those parts whieh are not af 
fected by active subterranean force, ‘The Lauks 
of soundings which extend from Asia aud 
Australia present features which must class then 
as Areas of Subsidence” ; with the exeeption 
of certain spots which have been penetr ated by 
lines of upheaval, and where the fringing reefs 
distinctly point ont the character of the rocks ! 
and islels. Beyond the limits of these “ Ranks 
of Soundings” the sea is everywhere unfathom- 
able a mile or two from the shore, indeed in 
many spots, 10 soundings can be obtained with 
an ordinary deep sea lead line from the brow of 
the limestone cliffs which often bound the 
shores of areas of upheaval. Even where the 
banks of soundings have been penetrated by 
areas of upheival the depth of water is greater | 
than clsewhere, aud the shores, instead of slop- 
ing gradually into the sea, full at onee to depths 
corresponding with those of the bank generally. 
‘This is particularly apparent on the north-west 
coast of Borneo, in the neighbourhood of Bawinn 
and Salombo, anid on the western side of the 
Gulf or Carpentaria. 

Productions—Vhe productive character of the 
voledjic area is totally distinct from that of the | 
primary fermations. With the exception of gold, 

swvhich is found scattered in minute ‘particles in 
the beds Cf the mountain streams, no single pro- } 
uction-of the Srimfry areas repays the labour 
of collection. ‘This deficiency is amply com- 
pensated by the Surpassing richness of the soil 
produced.from the volesuic rock, which de- 

















Sand pepper are 


| other islands of the band. 


' lost. 





composes rapidily before the influence of the 
<umesplieve. The natural productions are un- 


Yuction ; sugar plantations, which supply the 
Australian colonies, occupy the centre » and the 


‘imusa textilis which yields the Manila Hemp is 


the chief product of the south. . Spices ave 
almost the sole production of the Dutch settle- 
ments of the Rfloluccas, inferior articles being 
neglected, as is the case in countries which pro- 
duce gold. Some uds east of Java are 
still independent of Buropean control, and these 
yield productions suited to the wants of the 
atives to such anexlent as to give rise to an 
export trade with all parts of the Archipelago. 
Tn data, coffee, sugar, rice, aud tobacco, are the 
most important articles, the two first being ex- 
ported to Holland in immense quantities. Coffee 
the chief ‘products of Sumatra, 
where the soil is less fertile than in some of the 
The volcanic agency 
here becomes comparatively weak, and is coufined 









‘to the outer coast of the island ; where, being 


backed by an area of upheaval, the greater por-- 
tion of the alluvium descends into the sea and is 
T have pot, he says, sufficient data to en- 
able me to define the area of upheaval which in- 
tervenes the voleanic band and the north-eastern 
const from the neighbourhood of Palembang 
northward, but its existence is distinctly shewn 
in the detritus brought down by the rivers. It 
is probably owing to this circumstance that the 
alluvial plains of Sumatra which abut on the 
Great Asiatic Bank are Jess fertile than those of 
Java, where the alluvium almost exclusively 
consists of decomposed voiennic rock. 

IV. Avens of Upheaval —Under this *head 
are included all those masses of Iand whieh 
furnish evidence of having been raised to their 
present Jevel by subterrancan action, but mm 
which the voleanic heat has either never found 
vent in the surface, or has subsided at pe-* 
riods anterior to the present epoch. ‘These 
areas may be subdivided into two classes ;—the 





| first consisting of spurs extending from the 


western side of the volcanic band which bounds 
the Archipelago to the eastward ; the other 
consisting of masses of upheaval land Sying pa- 
rallel and adjacent to the foleanic band. ‘fhe 
first subdivision displays crystalline, ianeous and 
aqueons rocks, vpraised oceasionally to immetise 
elevations, with every’ degree of disturbance, 
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a » . 
from mere dislocation of the strata, to. a stale of the line of upheaval from thg neighbourhaod of 
cbaos scarcely inferior fo that of the volcanic } New Guinea, but sqme coffusion exists jiore- 


areas. In fact these spurs furnish intrinsic 
evidence of having once been traversed by vol- 
eanic streams’ whose activity has ceased, proba- 
bly at the period in which the stream finally 
succeeding in breakitig agrass the prjmary ratiges 
ata point wl@re they offered least resistangp. 
‘The prevalence of limestorfe formations, often 
exhibiting fossil remains of still existéng speeies 
of marine animal isthe leading féature both of 
the larger and smaller areas, indeed the latter 
ouly differ from the others in being immediately 
dependent-on the voleanie bund. 





Commencing to the north, the first area of 
upheaval can be traced trom the neighbourhood 
of Manila ia the Philippines through Mindora, 
Palawan, and along the northwesteln part of Bor- 
neo, where the subterranean force has penetrated 
and piled up the primary ranges, but appears to 
have been stopped by the westernmost range, 
whigh, although disturbed, has not been broken 
through. ‘The absence of any otber visible 
cause, leads me to attribute the gxtraordinary 
projection of metal infto the surface soil at the 
western base of the range, to the agency of this 
once active voleanic stream, but: it is ouly re- 
cently that I have been able thus to account for 
the phenomena which I met with when inspecting 
the gold mines of Montradok in 1834.“ ‘The 
Faatern Seas &c. p. 281 et seq.” ‘This rule will be 
found equally applicable to the gold deposits of 
the Malayan Peniasula, Sumatra, Celebes, Timor, 
and New South Wales, the deposits being only 
found on the side of the range ,opposite to 
that against which the volcanic force has been 
directed. 

A second area extends from Mindanao 
through the Sula chain to the northest extrene 
of Borneo, but its further progress cannot he 
traced until we are better acquainted with the 
geography ofthe ivterior of that island. A 
third line extends from the north-east extreme 
of Celebes, where the Klobat Mountain js still 
an active voleano through the northern peninsula 
of that island, and smail areas of upheaval, with 
a corresponding subsidence of the adjacent sur- 
face, can be traegd through the Lifle Paternos- 
terg, Pulo Laut, and Salombo, to Bawian. The 
subterranean force which has elevated Madura, 
and the chain of islands extending from it to 
the eastward, may have come from the north, 
but as the volcanic land passes in the immediate 
neighbourhood, it will not be safe to include 
these islands in an independent-area of upheaval, 
until geological investigation shall have shewn 
their character to correspond with that of other 
parts of the area, ‘e 

The eastern peninsula of Celebes, the Xulla 
Isles, Bury? Ceram and Mysol, all belong to 
this system, and I should be iftclined to trace 


abouts which cannot be -cleaged up without fur- 
ther enquiries. In all the recent physical maps 
that I have had access to, an active voleano is 
laid down as existing in the north-west part of 
Amboyna. As no méstion is lade by Valentyt 
or other old writers of an active yoleano in thig, 
neighbourhood, I was not very imiuute in my” 
enquiries when there in 1842, being satisfied 
that the southern peningula possessed, in an 
muincnt degree, ull the characteristics. of. up- 


Psa without great disturbance of thesurface ;-— 


the limestone formations, ‘especially, being ap- 
parently in .the same relative position as when 
first formed. ; 


But as this woleano must have been placed. 
there on authority, Lam uot inelined to pronounce 
against its existence, especially as the range in 
the eastery . part of Celebes is deflecte@ to the » 
south, or at right aifgles to the céurse of simple 
upheaval in that vicinity. In this ease a vol- 
cani¢ band must be introduced as passing south 
from Gidolo through Ceram and Amboyna to 
the isolated voleano distant 180 miles ‘to the 
S.S.W. of the latter Island. Shottld this prove 
to he the fact, a voleanie band will either have 
crossed an area of upheaval or must have thrown 
out lines of upheaval simultaneously to tHe right 
and left, phenomena which do not appear intother 
parts of the Archipelago. a) 

The fourth area of upheaval extends fram the. 
southern part of the westegn peninsula ,ot Ney. 
Guinea through the Keh Islands, Timor Lant,: 





the Serwathy Islands, and Timor, to Sumba, or 
Sandalwbod Island. A recent voleanie band 
akirts the northwestern part of this aren rather 
closely, Serua, Nila, and Damma having been 
active voleances since the arrival of Europeans in 
the Archipelago, but they are now either extinet, 
or very rarely tn a state of activity. In m 
essay of 1845 I have pronpunced the peaked , 
mountain at the north-east extreme of Timor to 
be in a state of activity, having been induced to do 





so by the reports of natives of the adjacent is- 
land Kissa, and from my having on two several 
occasions seen the summit of the mountain in: 
a state of ignition, but I have since bee’ ia- 
formed by gentlemen connected “with the Portu- 
guese settlements in ‘Timor, that there are no 
active volcanoes in the eastern part. of the Island. 
I mast there have geen deceived by the burniggs 
of the jungle which the natives make towards 
the close of the year, for the purpose of clearing 
new lands for cultivation. a 

The eastern Islands of thg Arry Group have 
been upheaved to the héight of from 80 fo 150 
feet, a fact 1 was not made acqpainted with till 
recently, although T had detected evidence of dis- 
turbance when visiting the half drowned western 
Islands of the group. Ag the animal and vec 
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table kingdoms still gorrespond very closely with 
those of Austrafia, ifsc Islands afford a clue So 
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given by Dg. Fitten in his essay on the geolovy 
of Australia which is appended to Captain King’@ 


the former conditioy of the arer now occupied Narrative ;—and sevidence of the same nature 





Dy the great Australian Bank. So long ago a 
7887, the writer endeavoured to draw attention 
tothe Artu Group in a paper detailing the few 
important facts that were Known concerning it, 

which was read.at a mecting of the Geographical 
Soviety ; but with the exception of ‘a flying visit 
tothe western part by Commodore D’Urville 
jn 1839, when on his way from Port Fssington 
to Torres Strait, and an equally hasty explora- 
tion we made in H. M. 8. ‘Britomart in 1842, 
nothing has béen done towards extending our 
geographical knowledge of this group. The 
Dutch scientific expedition of . 1827, whieh 
has contributed so’ much towards dissipating 
the cloud of mystery that hangs over these 
eastern islands, passed near the group on more 
than onesoccasion without: calling ; ut it is to 
he hoped that the spirit of enquiry Which is now 
predominant in Netherlands India, will not allow 
this small but jnteresting portion of its territory 
to yemain a terra incognita, 

The avea next in rotation is that which extends 
along the centre of the greater or eastern Penin- 
sula of New Guinea, at least. T have been 
jnduced to class this great mountain range as an 
urea of upheaval. The western par of the rane, 
which terminates at Cape Buro on the S. W. 
coast, has been known for'nearly three centuries, 
and is nayted in the old Dutch Charts “ Suecuw 
Bergen” or the Snowy Mountains, owing to the 
wpper portion of the range, as seen from the 
coast, appearing from its dazzling whiteness, 
especially when the sun is near the horizon, to be 
covered with perpetual snow. ‘The altitude of 
tis part of the range, as estimated by the officers 
of the Dutch corvette ‘ Triton” in 1828, is only 
exceeded in this port of the world by thatevf the 
Himalaya. ‘The eastern part of the range has 
Jately been seen by Captains Blackwood and 
Stanley, arid was found to consist of very high 
Jand, but searecly attaining half the elevation 
assigned to the western portion. Captain Stanley 
did not survive to reach England, or he would 
probably have furnished some interesting details 
yespectingthis wgiony From the puljished nas- 
yative of his voyage, it would appenr that the 8. 
B. extreme of New Guinea, beyond the parallel 
of 99° S. #3 of primary. formation. The central 
gnasg of mountain land has evidently been the 
yesult of upheaval, but whether the voleanic 
, force is still active can ouly be dgeided when 
" the range comes to be closely examined. I have 
therefore coloyyed this part yellow, as indicating 
*simnple upheaval. 

Traces of uplrtaval are. shown,on the western 
const of the Gulf of Carpentaria, by the notes of 


F tain Flinders in his “ Voyage to Terra Aus- 
his” ayd by the description of the specimens, 



















was detected by Dr. Teichhardt in the interior 
of the Arnhem ‘Peniusula, when erossing the line 
of action indicated by the direction of the ranges 
in the North-western komvof” the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. Mountain lisestone is i&: ne wanting 
to complete the resemblance of this arca to 
that which-extends from the south part of 
the Metern Peninsufa of NewaGiinea, named 
above the “ 'Timorian Area.” ‘The essay of 
Ir. Fitton above alluded to, was read before tie 
Geological Society of Londou in 1825. It is 
entitled “an acconut of sone Geological Speei- 
mens &e.” hut it is, in fact, a collection of ull 

the geological data connected with Australia thet 

extant, arran and commented upon in a man 
vy snegestive of points of enquiry, 

that the name of the author must be reeorded as 
“ Father’ of the seience-of Physical Geography 

in Ausiralia. Dr. Fitton’s auention was. par- 
ticularly directed to the striking uniformity” of 
arrangement that had been observed by Cape 

tain Flinders in ahe hijl-ranges and chains of is-, 
lands forming the northwest hom of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, andabeir paralellism to the grent 

rarige of Tine is.-distinetly noticed. Nor did 

he fail to call attention to the singular flat-top- 

ped hills whieu present so striking a feature on 

the northern’ coasts of Australia, and which had 

not yet been examined about the upper “parts. 

‘Two of the most remarkable of; these hills ave 

situated on the Cobourg Peninsula, and were 

repeatedly examined by parties attached to the 

garrison of Port Essington, Dr. Fitton’s antici. 

pation of their importance as illustrative of phy- 

sical geography, proved to be well founded 5 

but as a description is not necessary to elucidate 

the particular subject now under review, I pre- 

fer making the * Flat-topped Hills” the subject 

of a separate essay. . : 














The sixthand last area of the first-class is » 
fotind in the South-eastertf part of Australia and 
in the eastern part of Van Diemeu’s Land. This 
area has becn examined by one of the most 
practised observers of the day, the Count P. De 
Straclecki,-during a course of exploration ex- 
tending over a period of five years, commencing 
in“t839, and the leading features of these ira 
portant districts will be found fully described in 
his * Physical Description of New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land. London, 1845,~— 
From a report of the proceedings of the 
Geological Society in the London Athensewin 
of February the 2ist of this year, “1 
pereeive that two distinguished Geologists have 
brought their rival claims to the honor of haying 
anticipated thé discovery of gold iy, Australia, 
Gefore that Socigty. A mere cursory perusal of 
Cowit Strzelecki’s publication will be sufficien, 
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to shew, that hy proving tiie Hes 
@he Syduey monutain fange to be identical with 
those of the Russian Ural, the vreat gold field 
of the day, he pronounceil in fanguage that could 


not be mistaken by the weryst smuatterer in! 


Geology, the auriferous nature of its deposits. 
Vhat he did not distin’ Ww say‘ gearch and you 
will find,” @ilb be suflicic tly understood gad 
appreciated by those wo are aware that such 
an announcement, althongh i¢ might haye had 
the effect of mgkigy him the idol of theStock 
Exchange, was calculated to render valucless the 
pastoral property of those hospitable settlers who 
had reecived him with open arms throughout the 




















southern colonies. fideed the precious metal 
had already been diseovered by an old shepherd 
of the Wellington district, (named MacGregor, 
UL remember right) who lad Mong been in the 
habit of carrying with him specimens of gold 
embedded in quartz on his annual visits to Syduey 
with his flock of fat wethers. [fe did not dis- 


clase the locality in which he found them, but 
is was evident that he must have picked them up 
somewhere on his sheep-walk. -La 
Count inust have repeatedly been mac 
the auxiely of the stock holders, who fea 
MacGregor’s discovery might lead the shepherds 
to neglect the flocks whulé ,searehing for the 
precious metal, ‘Tlris man was as assuredly the 
discoverer of Australian Gold in the matrix, 
as was Mr. ITargreaves of the metaliferdus de- 
posits ; but by far the greater imerit is due to 
the latter, as hisdiscovery was not the result of 
vecident, but of deduction drawn from compari- 
on with the Geological features of the auriferous 
regions iu California. 








ae 


But the most painful feature conneeted with, 
ie vival claims of the English Geologists, con- 
ists in the naturalist who first brought forward 
he scientific data on which anticipations could 
e fomded being a foreigner, whose aduiration 
fand confidence in the British character, led 
iim to publish the result of his researches in 
London, under the auspices ofone of the rival 
claimants for the honSr of the discovery. 

While on this subject, I caunot refrain from 
lusion to a practice that has recently come .té 
be adopted by, travellers ;—that of sabmitting 
their rough journals to. professional amauuenses 
or book-imakers to be worked up for pitblication. 
These gentlemen are. sometimes in the habit, of 
engrafting the observation of previous travellers, 
who from death or absence may not be ina 
position to claim their property on those of their 
principal without acknowledgment, or even the 
slightest allusion that might lead” to references 
thinking thereby to enhance the reputation ef 
the work they are semployed to polish. ‘This 
prifciple or rather want of principle has been 
particularly displayed, in some recent narratives 
of travelicrs in the Iydian Ardhipelgo. Sooner 
. . 
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gl features of | or later these literary piracies must be detected, 


amd when some Bancroft gr Gooley of the next 
century employs his. taleujs in separating the 
grain from the ‘chaff, honorable ,names will 
have to bear tie odium which should properly 
attach to those of unkuown booksellers hacks. 
‘The areas of the &cond cla§s invariably extehd 
in a direction oneedine with that of 
pact of the volcanic band on which they depend. 
Commencing to the north, the ehain of islands 
which runs aiony the ‘Tennaserim Coast, from 
M. itu to the neighbourhood of Penang, is.an 
area of upheaval ; and the contiguous coast af- 
fords evidence of having been subjected. to the 
same iniltence. ‘he southerumost point in 
which upheaved limestone has been detected, is 
at Pulo Bidan, a few mileg to the north of Pe- 
nang, but it would Appear from the projection 
of the metals ina liquid state, that the whole of 
the Malayan Range, including Linga aad Banka, 
have been effected by volcanic action. The 
chain of islands which extends along the weat 
coast of Sumatra is of a similar character to the 
‘Tenasseriim chain. These islands have been 











| geologicSlly described by Di. Jack, who inspect. 


ed the group at the instance of Sir Stamford. 
Rafiles when’ governor of Bencoolen (Geol, Trans+ * 
actions, 2nu series, vo). I.) -The two areas of 
upheaval in Juva are distinctly defined in Dy, . 
Horsfield’s Geological map. ‘Their connection 
with the volcanic band cannot be doubted, 
The southeastern extreme of Jaya, the south 
point of Bali, and Banditti Island in the Straits 
of Lombrook, are all uphedved table lands, bound- 
ed by precipitous limestone cliffs, several hunds 
feet in elevation. Areas gf simple upheaval gre 
found on the north side of the voleanic band at 
Flat iskind, Rusa Radgi aud Lingit, and at the 
Tron Cape of Flores. 2 . . 
Productive Character.—'The excessive fertility 
of soil which eharacterises the narrow band in 
which the voleanic stream is still active, dues not 
extend:to the areas in which the circulation has 
ceased. Nevertheless the fertilizing qualities of 
decomposed limestone have aided in forming a 
soil better adapted for the growth of preduge 
necessary forthe sustenance of man (han the 
tich, fat, soils of tlie volcani¢ bands. . Maize, 
upland rice, yams, and other esculent roots here 
attain perlection, and the nourishing qualities of 
the produce are apparent in the superior vigour 
of inhabitants of greas of upheaval. The wheat 
grown in the uplauds of ‘Timor is remarkably 
rich in glutgu, although the small size of the 
grain gives it an unfavourable appearanae in Eu- 
ropean eyes ‘The cultivatigu of produce adapt- 
ed fOr commerce is still in its infancy, owing ta 
the lands of this formation haying hitherto been 
neglected in Yavour gf voleanic tracts, but its 
prospects are by no means disheartenty. The 
colfee, cotton, cacao, au, hemp tonsa textile), 
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growin on the upheaved areas, are the best pro- 
duced. in the ‘frechielago » although the sof is 
not calculated to praduce- sugar, or spice equal to 
that of the volcanic band. ‘The mmeral wealth 
of these arens is, however, more calculated to 
attract uropoan enterprise. Coal has been found: 
whenever it has Been sougit for with diligence 

iu spots favourable for its deposit :—iron ore of 

excollent quality is abundaut where: the line of 
upheaval has crossed primary ranges ;—and lime- 
stone,so necessary asa flux in smelting the metals, 
ig found everywhere, so that the larger areas pos-, 
ges those elements that have mainly contributed 
to the prosperty of Great, Britain, Fortunately, 
the gold deposits in the wesfern parts of the 
Atchipelago are now pretty well exhausted, art 
in the more remote regions, ‘Timor, and, possi- 
bly Sumba, are the only spots in which the 
steady course of industry is likely to be interrupt- 
ed by he search for precious metals. ‘The 
native chiefs of the former island, terrified by 
the rapacity of the catly European navigators, 
are said to have combined in establishing a law 
which mado searching for gold a capital crime, 
except on oceasions in which it was thought 
proper to propitiate the deities by the dedication 
of a Bulan’ Mas or golden moon, when a human 
Deing was. sacrificed to the spirits of the mines 
Defore the gold could be collected. This “eere- 
“moily is probably alluded to in, the “ Account 
‘of Timoy,” published in Mr. Moor’s * Notice of 
the Indian Archipelago. “Appendix p. 6.” 

The name of the author is not gives, and after 
diligent enquiry, [ have been unable to trace 
“his identity ; but from the tenor of his remarks 
I suspect that he must have resided some 
_time at Coupang, and collected his information 
concerning the more remote sland’ ftom parties 
employed in the co:nmerce of its dependencies’; 
otherwise he could not have described Sumba 
asa low island, not much higher than Madura. 

Nevertheless [can affirm the geugral correct- 
ness of his observations, as Thad Mr. -Moor’s 
hook . with me. when I first -yisited ‘Timor in, 
1836 ; and repeated visits during the five follow- 
ing years enabled me to make cnqniries upon 
nearly every point he has brought forward. Mr. 
Hazaart,evho appears to have been the Resident 
of Coupang at the period of his sojoura, was 
so strongly impressed with a belief in the 
metallifercus wealth of the southern part of the 
island, that le would seareels" converse on any 
other subject, and his ingessant appeals to the 
government led to a commission -of enquiry, 
headed Ay M. Muacklot,.an eminent mineralogist 
being sent todimor, An land journey was 

"mace with a large party to Vilarang, where abun- 
dance of copper.was found, but the strata had 
been so broken. up, that mining operations 
could not have-been prosecuted with advantage 

fe Journal UA. Vol.V. p 495). The reputed 
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gold depogits, which lie’on the south side of the 
island, were not exayninéd. Qnicksilyer in a pure 
stute is sometimes brought to Coupang by na- 
tives from the intérior; and as the collection from 
the hollows of the rocks in which it’ is deposited 
does_not, entail heavy labour, it might become 
an article of commerce were “its vatue known, 

The Edible Nest which is congiructed.by the 
Hirundo esculenta in the caverns of the lime- 
stone cliffspis found throughout the areas of 
siinfle upheaval, but not elsewhere ; so that this 
singular production, which forms ifs value is 
well known to those engaged in the commerce 
of the Archipelago, furnishes one of the best 
tests for degiding the character of ,the regions in 
which it is found. 


General Conclusions. ; 
Tn venturing to draw conclusions from the 
fact presented by a study of: the Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Kasterm Islands, I do not presume 
to trench upon thut prescriptive right to gene- 
ralize on the notes of travellers, which has fur 
some years past been cdnecded to leaders of 
Geological Science, but rather to note those. 
suggestions which naturall} arise from extensive 
voyaging through a region whose physieal 
character is yet undetermined. Until the general 
outlines,’ at least, have been ascertained, science 
mast still be indebted to those travellers who have 
had gpportunities of acquiring practical infor- 
mation, for that preliminary arrangement which 
men of science may extend to a system. That 
a connection once existed between Asia. and 
Australia, is, L think, established by the simple 
facts brovght forward by “Mr, Morris in Count 
Strzelecka’s work ; indeed those who asserted 
coutrary opinions in 1845 were (innocently, I 
am sure) ‘ernporting the famous spontaneous- 
development theory of the ‘ Vesiiges of Crea- 
lion, which was exciting the indiguation of the 
scientific world at the time. ‘Che opposition my 
suggestions then met with is not like y to be 
renewed, for the leading geologist of the day 
will seareely repudiate a region that he has ad- 
mitted into his own “ Silfrian” beds; and the 
Professor of comparative anatomy will probably 
reconsider the conclusions he ventured to draw 
from the facts presented by ong. of the minor 
branches of a stience yet in its infaney. a 
Nevertheless, the fneis established ly Professor 
Qwen in his essay on the Fossil Mammals of 
Australia, will prove of eminent importance in 
deciding the epoch at which the separation of 
the continents teck place, for although the 
Profeseor’s zeal Jeads him sometimes to give too 
much prominence to the science which le has 
made his own, no one can doubt the correctness 
of the practical results he. bas arrived at. ‘The 
fact that no remains of mammals of more‘per- 
fect forms than the marsupials were found among 
the numerous ‘fossil specimens from Australia 
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. . . ", " . 
that were submitted to* his’ exmaination, shew | Opossum, have been found in 
éhat the discouncctio® must have taken place} p@&t of New Guinea ; a i 
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the southwest 
sifgularly evough 


during an epoch in which the marsupial was the | the Kangaroo has adapted himself to the half 


only existing form of mawmdl in 
probably in Southern Asia also. , 


Australia and /Slrowned nature of the country by inhabiting the 


trees. A variely of the Kangarco still exists 


An enquiry into, the gistribution of the exist- | #t Arru Island, which seems tw be identical with 


lew GF 
ing forms of, mammals throughoat the Indian | the small Grey or 


e 
oe Kangaroo, fount 


Archipelago Will throw sope light on this inter- in the thickets throughduat-Australia. ‘This is 


esting point. 


Comniencniy with the species | “ Filander” of Valentyn. ‘Lhe nume by which 
g 


common in Asia at the pregent day,tand exclud- | it is known in ‘the Moluceas is ‘€ Pilandook.” 
ing those which «may have been introduéed in | 1 Ceram, the Ring-tailed Opossum,” the Native 


a domestigated state, such as the horse, dogs Cat, the Flying Op: 





um, and the little: Fiying 


kine, aud deer, the common Brown Monkey has Squirrel, all marsupials, and identical i Rppear- 


penctrated farthest from the continent of Asia, 
as it extends through Sumatra aud the ‘Trans- 
Javan chain to the eastern extremity of ‘Timor ; 
but the thirty miles of strait which separates 
this Island from Tatti seem t8 have stopped 
its further progress, for itis. not found ina 
wild state in the Serwatty Group. ‘Lo the north 
it extends through Borneo and Cetebes, and is 
found ina single Island of the Molucea seas, 
Batehian. This animal, from ‘its habit of fre- 

+ quenting the banks of rivers, is very liable to be 
carried ont to sew if the masses of «rift: which 
are sometimes detached from the banks by the 
current, and its extensive distribution maybe 
attributed to this cause. But such” accidents 
are not likely to happen to the more bulky 
pachyderms, nor are the frail vessels of ¢he na- 
tives calculated to transport them from Island 
to Island, so that an enquiry into the distri- 
bution of these Monster mammals wilk best an- 
swer our purpase. Tn Borneo the Elephant co- 
exists with the Black Bear, (Uretis milayanus) s 
the Helis imacrocelis, or Stumnatra: Gigantic 
‘Tiger Cat, and so many varieties of the quadru- 
manes that their introduction can" scarcely 
have been accidental. In Java, the Rhinoceros, 
the Royal Viger, the Wild Ox of the Malayan 
Peninsula, aud) several varieties of the smaller 
quadrumanes, stillexist inthe jungles. Sumatra 
aad the Peninsula contain every form of mammal 
found in Java and Borneo, with the addition cf 
the 'Tapir. ‘Lhese fatts would go to prove that’ 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra continued attached 
to the continent of Asia, at a comparatively re- 
cent epouh. ‘Lhe common brown monkey is the 
ouly member of the family of qaadrumanes that 
has reached Celebes and Bali, although the strait 
which separates the latter istanct from Java is 
only two miles wide. . 

We will now trace the range of the -marsu- 
pialia fron Australia towards: the continent of 
Asia, A variety of the Kangaroo (macropus), 
two varieties of the Opossum (didelphis), one of 






ance and habits with those which extend through- 
out Australia, hold undisputed possession of the 
forest trees, The Ring-tailed Opossum, which 
is the wost numerouszas in New South Wales, 
is a common pet throughort the Moluccas. 
The opossum, more especially the Ringetailed 
variety which inhabits trees, is the nmst hardy 
of Marsupials, that is to say its geographiont 
rangeds farth@t extended than that of any other 
pouched animal, The tree opossitm and the 
native cat (Dasyurus macyourus) are the gnly 
varieties*of this ancient form of imaminals that 





have not retreated before the Huropead’ quadra- 
peds that have been introduced into the southern 
districts of Australia ; the mere presence gf 
flock of sheep, without their usual attendant, 
the dog, being sufficient 10 drive the Kaughroos 
fromthe “runs.*  ‘Lfie tree opossyma are not 
liable to be disturbed by any animal less agile 
than the monkey, as they are never. si n op the 
ground except when thrown out of the trees 
while fighting, and then they seramble up again 
As fast as they can. The consequence is that 
the tree @possums vow abound in the settled 
+districts at Australia to am extent that.could not 
have happened previous to the arrival of Enro- 
peans, when the aborigines kept down , their 
numbers by dragging them out of their nests in 
tha hollows of trees to serve as food. Even the 


presence of fhe monkey is not futal to the tree: 





Opossum, ag is evident fiom their eo ting i 
Timor and in parts of South Atnerica. The 
Musang or Mungoose of the western parts of 
Archipelago, will prove fatal both to the tree- 
opossum and-to the Native cat, whenev@r he 
cones to be introduced to Austtalia, ag he éan 
enter the hollows of the trees and destroy them 
in their nests, The tree-opossums of Australia 
fecd on the leaveagaud tender shoots of thg Eu- 
calyptus. In the Molucea’s, where the Eugalyp- 
tus ts rare, if found at all, the tree “opossums 
feed on the"leaves of the Warringin ang Lingoas’ 











trees, and on the ouler bark of the Kanari. As 





which eloscly resembles the Ring Tailed Opos. | the two first exist inthe Malay “Peniusula, the 
sum of New South Vales (Phalankista Cookii), | latter under the name of Angsqnuah, the abeence 
oné variety of the Dasynrus, the Native Cat of | Of the tree-opéssum from this part of the Archi- 
the colonfis of New South Wales and Port | pelago cannot be attributed {o want o® suitable 
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in the northern past of the’ Malay Peninsula, | which have been pursed with sueh vigour for. 
with a view tothe Ciscovery of fossil’ remiss of | some years past, may hive developed laws whieh 


mamnals, might be attended with very interest- 

ing rosulis, for although the rock has been of sue 
: rede a . 

aqueous formation, as evidenced by the existence 


regulate the volcanic curvents, alihough the fact 
is yel unknown in these remote regions. It is 
evident that the volcanic band “has shewn a 


of fossil shells, ‘still the remains of imamumals | determined obstiuacy in breaking aeross the 


fnay be found these, as ; 
the same formation in Mastralia. Such au ex- 
Amination i to shew that marsu- 
Amination is not necessary to she 1 

. pials once exiated on the continent of Asia, that 
point having been decided by their appearance 
in the secondary beds of Europe; atill it would 
be a inatter of great interest to science were their 
remaius discovered in the southern parts of Asia. 


‘The Malayan name is “ kusw” which has been 
latiniaed by the old. Dutch naturalists into 
« Cugeas,” and [am sorry to see that this bar- 
darism has been adupted by modern Zoologists. 
fy ‘Yimor the Ring-tailed Opossum is common 
in the Southern parts of the islaud. The only 
marsupiat that has yet been traced in Celebes is 
the Flying Opossum, hut the Zédology ef this 
jeland sil remains to be explored. The Zovlo 
gigal councetion of Java, Sumatea, aud Borne d, 
with the continent of Asia, is as distinct as that, 
of Timor, Coram, and New Guinea, with the eonti- 
nent of Australia. Probably Celebes will be added 
to the Australian group, but until its Zoological 
character is more fully ascertained, it will be 
safer to allow it toremain neutral ground. ‘The 
inferences to be drawn from these facts inpst be 
self evident. = 

‘Those who are acquainted with the process 
which is still going on in the voleanie bavds of 
our iminediate neighbourhood, will Le sunwill- 
ing to enlerlain the opinion that the subtery 
ranean action which has influenced tracts so 
remote from each other, can have been exerted 
simultaneonsly. ‘The ouly test that [ have been 
able to discover which is likely to prove appli- 
cable to the determination of the comparative 
antiquity of the epochs of upheaval 
which must be familiar to those who 
transactions” in gold dust’in this part of the 
world. Proficients in the ait of ascertaining the 
« touch” of specimens of native gold, by the 
colour that it leaves when rabbed upon a smooth 
Dlack pele, t that the comparative value 
of gold is dete 











is that | P 
‘eee had the Moluegas, Java and Suinatra, 


nined by its age, which Esup- | dina 
pose means the comparative auliquity of they elne 


ye as in the caverns of | pritfiary ranges, and # tendeicy to run along the 


outermost range when it had succseded. 1 have 
already alluded to a Voleanic band which extends 
south from Japan through the Bonin and 
Mariana or Ladrotie Islands, In the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, I have long 
inclined to the opinion, that this band, prolong- 
ed through the Cavolines to New Trelaud and 
the New Llebrides was the first line of at- 
tack, and that spurs extending from the Solo- 
mon Group to the neighbourhood of Moreton 
Bay ; and from the New Hebrides through 
Norfolk and Howe's Island, to the const uear 
Sydney, produced the upheaval of the south 
eastern part of that continent, and broken 
through Bass Strait :—that a branch from this 
[line precipitated itself direerly cu the coast of 
New Guinea, the minor currents which extend, 
to the nortiwest extreme of the Gulf of Carpens 
rtaria, and along the Timorean area, being a con- 
tinuation -—and that a seeond branch broke off 
from the Ladrones through Eyoi, Yap, and the 
Pellew Islands to Celebes; but an exauination of 
the islands lying betweex the Ladrones and New 
Guinea, with the express object of tracing the 
peourse of the voleanie band, will be necessary 
before conclusions can be aeived at. From 
this point, however, T can proceed with a tangi- 
ble foundation. ‘The distinct character of the 
maumatian forms existing in the countries lying 
ou the Great Asiatic Bank, shew that Borneo, 
Java, afd Sumatra, were atlached to the continent 
of Asia by an unsubmerged vange at a period 
lang subsequent to the separation of Australia ; 
which would imply that the cupved band that 
asses from Formosa through the Philippines, 
is the most 
recent line offvolenuic action.—George Windsor 
Earl in No. VI Jour. ofthe Indi. Archipelago 
and Hastern Asia, May 1582, pages from 244 
a 27 = 








‘The Indian Archipelago possegses an exlraor- 
abundance and varicty of aaterials for 
ting the most interestiug and the most 





period inewhich it has been deposited in the | intricate questions in ethnulogy. A complete 
allyium. ‘This lest appears eather faneiful, but ) account of the different races by which it is 


it is-certain that experienced “ Zouchadars” 


ean | inhabited would furnish results applicable to the 


detect ih a moment the dilfereuce  bétween | investigation of the connection of races in every 


? Pahangand Borneo gold. 
But this is.a poj 
“to physical geography, although, if followed up 


c _ other region of the world.—No, IV. Oct. 1847, 
ut of no immediate interest | Jour. Ind. Arch, page 171. 


Tn .the Archipelago we can never free our 


by an assayist, i, might be productive of useful | researches from Contingntal elements. ‘The 
results in determining the courSe and progress | history -of the nations glong the southern ‘bor- 


of formér volcanic currents. 


Ii is by-no means | ders of Asia has in every era exercised some 


#aprobable that recenf, researches in electricity, | influence on th® Archipelago, and we may be 


. 
APOCYNAGES. | 
sufficiently impressed ith ‘the diffgulty and 
ifportance of the international influences of the 
Archipelago itself, when we coysider that while 
some wrilegs have derived Malayan civilization 
ree it Menangkaban, others 
and others to Celgbes, 
MMe. Marslen and Mr. | 
Crawfurd,-—hftve busied themselves in endea- | 
ring to exhume a great nation whose eiviliza- 
fiow preceded the Javanese, the Malafan and the 
Bugis, aud impressed itself more or less*not | 
only in the Arenipelago but over all Polynesia. 
~~dbid. p. 178. 

Mr. Crawfard mentions in 
had just completed an ess 
Langnages of the Archipe 
Jand,” was read to the Br i (ssociation at 
its last meeting at Oxford. “ "The theory of 
Marsden,” says Mr. Crawfurd, adopted by dum | 
Voklt and: others, of one original lang 








a letier that he | 
“ou the race's and 
and Paeifie Is- 


















prevailing from Madagascar to or Islnd 
ameng all the nations not yegro, and the 


identicy im race of the brown-complexioned 
men within the limits in question, is wholly 
groundless, and a main object of my essay is to 
refute it, Ina dictionary of the Madagascar of 
8000 words the umber of Malay and Javanese 
words is only 149 ;--in one of the New Zealand 
of 4550 words, 103 ;—iu a Freneh one of the 
Marquesas and Onan of 3060 words,” about 
7); —and ina Spanish Dictioynry of the, 
Tagala of the Philippines of 9000 words, about 
300.— Ibid. * 


(188) AGELLA. A wood of this name, was 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, and 
wus deemed deserving especial notice heng sup: 
posed by some to be the Indian Cede wood 
“ Aquilaria Agallogha.” ‘this ie a Weht colored 
wood with a fine even grain, appears admirably 
adapted for fugniture and many domestic pur- 
poses. Jt isssaid to be abundant in Malabar 
and has been already used for a variety of pur- 
poses “by the Railway Engineers. ‘The jury 
recommended some further enquiry regarding 
this tree, the extent to which is is found in 
Malahar, and- whether known in other parts of § 
the country. Madura 1247, Mainbar 2737, 
Mysore 2254.8. E. of 1857. co * 

(184) APOCYNACE. Lancr-Woen or 
Mauiaain. There is a tree fotind all over the 
Provinces which yields a wood that the residents 
at Maulmain , sometimes call lance-wood. The 
Karens make bows of it, but prefer Cassia fistula. 
Mr. Mason had never met with the tree in flower, 
but thinks ita species of dalbergia, though it 
may possibly be a cassia.—Mason. 

At another place he says, the tree which pro- 
duefs a timber possessing the properties of lance- 
wood is not uncommon in the Provinecs, but it 
belongs to the dog-baye tribe, &nd is not at all 

. * 





—— 





i beds of tanks. 


i pear to be Jess relished b 
® Ainslie, p. 248. 


ARACHIS itfroc A. 


relafed to Guatteria vitgage, the lance-wood 
of commerce. Afasc®, i 

(135) AP 
6N, ‘Thunb. 


+ 
a 


ONOGETON “ MONOSTACILY- 


The root, 
Cottie alung, Tast. s 

The plant is pea found growing in the 

Thunberg: in lig. “ Travels,” 
tell us, says Ainslie, that this root is eaten in 
Calfraria, a3 a great delicacy : it does wot ap- 
y the Natives of India. 

(106) AQUAMARINE, At the MadvagExhi- 
bition a good specimen of Aquamarine, or Beryl, 
was contyibuted by Lieut, Puckle from Mysore : 
other samples of long reed like erystals were for 
warded by the Nellore Local Committee 3 smalk 
pieces of Amethyst, Tourmaline, Rock, crystal, 
Agate aud Cornelian were exhibited froma Masu- 
lipatam, - ay 

(137) AQUATIC BIRDS are largely brought . 
tg the markets of the principal towng of India, 
at certain seasons of the year, ducks, teal Ae., 
and may «be procured in abundance. See? Wa- 
rer Vow, C. of I. 3 

(188) ARACHIS HYPOGEA, Lin, 

. The Nut. 


Moong phultie, Mawratra, 
Manilla gram‘or ground out. 
Boochannka, Sana + 


It is generally toasted before it’ is eatew 
is extrgmigly palatuble.—Ainagje, gr. 836. 
The Oil. 
Willayetie-moong-kie plnil- 
lie-ka-tael, L}tp. 
Lhoysing ka tael, Hinp, 
This valuable oil, which of late years has been 
exported to a large amount, is obtained by ex- 
pression from the seeds of the Ground ‘or Ma- 
nilla nut, which is new cultivated to a consi-+ 
derable extent-in most parts of the Peninsula 
of Tudia. , ‘ 
In the year 1848-49—37,060 gallons were 
shipped, but in the two following. years the Ex- 
ports exceeded 1,00,000 gallons.  Tt-hag how- 
ever fallen to 57,207 gallons in P858-§8, °° 
It does not seem to be consumed to any large 
extent in this country, although the hipt itself is 
tuch cates by the poorer classes. Jt” is said to 
be used for adulteating gingely oil in N®rth 
Arcot, where it costs from Rs. 1-8-0, te 2-2-0, 
per maund. e In the Nellore District, the seeds a 
‘are-procurable at Rs. 1-8-0, per maund™ and in 
Tanjore about 200 acres areecultimated, produc- , 
ing anuually 75 candies of oil at Res. 2-6-0 per 
inannd, . : . : 
The seeds yield about 48 per cent. of, a clear 
straw coloited edible oil, which i& an excelle ‘ 
substitute for olive oil, aul makes a geod son 


Be 


Vayr Cadalay, Tax, 

Velaitie Moong, Dux. 
Naylaspytzheloo, Txt, 
Cachang géting, Sua. 


rqnd 


» Vayr-onddgla-yennai, 
‘AM, 


Manilla nooma, Ten. 


ARTOCARPUS NTEGRIFOLIA. 
Tts value in London in January 1855 was 
£47-10 por tof=-Me He. JR. 
(139) ARALIA PAPYRIFERA, The source 


of the pfoduct “known as Rice Paper c00- | Rrumadundon yennai, Tax 
tinned Jong a matter of doubt, but it is now | Brnmadundie Nootia, TEL 
it is produced from the } Faringic daturn ka tel, His 


equally certain that 1 

Avalia papyrifera.—See Paper-Rice and Rice 

Paper. C. of L. * 
(146) ARASA NAR. FICUS RELIGIOSA. 


(41) ARTABOTRYS, Lt. B. Porvaxpera 
PouyGinia. hs 
Artao, to suspend, botrys, 2 bitneh, the pedun- 
cle has a curious hook, which lays hold on 
any support uear and assists in bearing up the 

clusters of fruit.— Gr. Cad p. 8 and +. 

(142) ARTABOTRYS ODORATISSIMUS. 
W. and A. 33. 

Uvaria Odoratissima, Rox. Flor. %. p. 666 

U. Utteata, Rox. Fror. 2. p. 666. 

Modira Walli, Rheced. Mal. 7. t.12, usually Fe- | 
furved to is perhaps the dacistrocladus Heynianus. | 

A scandent shrub with shining leaves, and 
very sweet smelling flowers. . FI 

Jn gardens Bombay, as an ornamental plant. 
— Gr, Cat, p. +. 

he flowers of the Artabotrys odoratissimus | 
and Unona odorata are extensively cetivated | 
in China for their perfume. iliams. 

(148) ARTOCARPUS INTEG RLFOLTA 
Jack. 

The Tree. 

Pilla Maram, Tam. Mansa Vriksha, Caw. 
Panasa Chettoo, ‘Tr. Kantal, Bene. “* 





Mr. Rohde says this tree is cultivated in every 
part of Southern India, On the Malabar Coast, it 
attaine to great size, the wood is very like 
Mahogany but splits in hot dry stations ; from 
the juice of the uneatable parts of the fruits and 

‘ tender. parts of the tree, a good bird lime is pre- 
pared. The kernels of the seed tonsted are 
nearly ag good ag chesnuts, the fruit is also used 
hy.goaropeans soaked iw salt and water.—Rohkde, 
SS. 


The Fruit, 


Pegla pallum, Tam. | 
Punnus, ux. - 
Vanasa pundoo, Ter. 
sjacka, Mat. 

This fyait is not relished by some people 
owing toa peculiar strong pmell that it has: 
others arg extremely partial to it from its lus- 


Chopada,y SusraTRan, 
Boon Nanea, Matay. Jack. 
Panasa, SANs, 





| GAR. 





_ cious sweetness. Aghastier, in his work on diet, 
r says. thaf.it is apt to increase the secretion. of 
bile, and if frequently eaten, wif produce dys- 
‘pepsia. ‘The fruit of it sometimes grows from 
ihat part of the trank which is underground and 
by its growth bursts the soil and Aiscovers itself. 
These ar® always accounted to be the best.— 
Analie. ». 230° 


_ARBS AND MANUFACTURES, 
(144) ARGEMONE, MEXICANA BRU- 
MADUNDOO ox COOROOKOO OIL. 
* Lhe Oil. : 
Oil of Prickly Poppy, or 
Jamaien yellow thistle, 
Exa. 








his pale yellow, limped oil, max be obtained 
in Jarge quantities from the round corrugated 
seeds of therprickly poppy, which was originally 
iutvedueed from Mexico in Qallast, but now 
airishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. It 
1s noticed under the head of Argemone mexi- 
ana. Lt is someljmes expressed by the natives 
and used iff lamps, but is. doubiless_adapted to 
other and more important uses, In North Arcot 
it costs from Rg. t-14-0.f0 Rs. 2-1-0 per maund. 
—Madras Exlbbition of 1855. 

(145) AROMATIC ROOTS, There are se- 
veral kinds of aromatie roots found in Malabar, 
the products of varions species of Curcuma, Zingi- 
Ber, Costus, Kempforia &. M. 0.0. a 

(146) ARTLES in Madras, timber of various _ 
sizes 12 to 18 feet long and from 1 to 1} feet ti" 
breadth. ; 

(147) ARSENIC, Wrre Oxrps or, Zug: 

? Warangun patih, Matay. 
(148) ARSENIC, Surruuner or, or Or.’ 
PIMENT. 








Warangan or Burangan, Matay. ig 


Dr. Ilelfér reported the existeice of ores. 
of arsenic on the Mergui Islangs, Mr. Pidding.: 
ton found it in. theantimony ores, and Professor 
Mitcliathalso feund arsenic in the lead ore that 
he analyzed —Mason. 

In China the sulphuret of arsenic is sometimes. 
cut into ornamentdl figures in the same imanner 
as prebnite and agalmatolite.— Williams, p. 248. 

(49) ARRACK, + : 

Charayum, Tax. - Khulloo Ten, 


Arruk, Arab. Hip. and | Arrack appee, Manav. 
Dux. Arrack, ACAN. 


Ainslie’s Mat. Med, p. 140, 268. 
(159) ARSENIC. Iten Onrivent, Reat- 


Kadireipat Pashanum, Ta. } Mansil, Hix. . 
Mr. Elphinstone mentions orpiment being 


| found at Bulkh iu Cabul. ‘The yellow orpiment 


is am article of trade from China and Bunwah, 
where the red is also procured and from Japan. 
The red is common in the Bazars, a coarse de- 
scription, “manocilla” Fam, “ ustarkhy” A7ad, 
is frequently exposed for sale in the bazars 
and is used only as a pigment.—Rohde, AL. 8. 8. 


-(151) ARGYREIA SPECIOSA SAMOO- 
DRA PALACCA. + * 


(182) ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
The Bombay CSmmittee for the collection of 


5 


oO: 


: ARTS ANB M ANUFACTURES. 


specimens for the Great Exhibitiongof 1851 | 
Molved to enhance the value of their col- 
lection Ly necompanying it with as large an 
amount of statistical and descriptive informa- 
tion as they cou procure: and the written por- 
tion is not unlikely in thig case to be one of the 
inoat valuable of the+ results of their lubours. 
+ The difficulty i breaking grgund in such matte 
ag these, is to secure anything like an approach 
(o accuracy at the outset - If we weft for even 
an approximation ¢o0 nerfection we shall neve? be 
able to make, a beginning; and the great thing 
is to strive to give an outline ut all events— 
anything is better than nothing;—correeting and 
tilling ib as we advance, It has, under these 
circumstances, occurred to us that we might do 
some service to the state, and impart some in- 
struction and some amusement t® our readers, 
hy attempting to give the ontpourings of a pro- 
tniscnous and tolerably well-filled notebook, in 
the shape of a series of notices of native art and 
manufacture as they prevail at Bombay,—con- 
fident that, imperfect as on many occasions our 
information will be found, it will not prove 
wholly uninteresting t? our readers, and convine- 
ed that there are many amongst them who will 
readily fii up what.is wanting, and correct what 
is wrong, who would seareely take the trouble 
of drawing up a paper or uotice on the matter 
to be described, Our first concern is of course 
to enlighten or {0 please our renders ; but if in 
doing this we shall be able to assist the Com- 
mittee in any way, the gratification we shall 
derive from our efforts will be doubled. We 
shall endeavour mainly to address ourselves to 
the procesges which ave new or have not hither- 
to-bren described in books : when we find des- 
criptions scattered through geveral works, or 
others which furnish an imperfect account of the 
matter, we shall abridge or extraet, as may seem 
minst meet, as we advance. We shall commence 
with an attempt to deseribe Turning, as practised 
by the natives : 


(153) The Turning,Lathe of Iudia.—Theve 
are few implements more generally known, 
more simile or efficient, or better suited for 
native habits, where the workman always sits 
on his hams by preference if this is possible; 
theéh the Native ‘Curning-Lathe. ‘Ihe simplest 
form of the lathe consists of two pegs or pieces 
of wood driven into the ground, with a short 
ivon peg projecting from each inwardly ; these 
coustitute the centres, When the ceutres get 
slack, the pegs, or heads of the lathe as they 
would be called, are driven a little firmer ayd 
further in : or should this not suffice, the pegs 
are pulled up and driven into fresh ground. The 
rest gonsists of a crosé piece of wood with a han- 
dle like a weoden mattock or coal-rake. ‘This is 
placed in front of the lathe and gteadied by the 
fypt. ‘The work to bé durned is spun backwards 




















ARTS AND MAN@FACTURES. 


and forwards by a bow held in the right hand : 
the ool is managed with grefit dexterity by the 
left hand and foot, the rest being steadied by the 
ri&ht foot. The native workman is alipost liter- 
ally quadrumanous, atid cau make his feet and 
toes almost az serviceable as his lands and fin- 
gers. The lathe costs:about RE. 2, and a native” 
workman will turn out on this-as much rough 
work as an Euglishman will on the best foot~ 
lathe. ‘The tocls mainly consist of short bara of 
steel sharpened at both enls, each end being 
wsed alternately ; an old file, or anything else 
that will cut. ‘They have seldom a good edge-— 
they are set on a fineish-grained sandstone, not 
capable of making them very sharp. 

A better variety of lathe has the two heads cou- 
pled together by a bar, and made fast by wedges : 
the other arrangements are the same in both. From 
these two, bed-posts and pieces of wood from a 
quarter of an inch to eight inches in diameter 
are furned out. Instead of being painted, the 
works are lacquered on the lathe by holding on 
a piece of resin coloured with some mineral paint. 
They give jn this way, at a most insignificant 
price, the effect of highly polished varnished 
work. ‘The lathe with one centre and chucks for 
turning hollow cups and fancy work, is a much 
more perfect and highly finished implement than 
the lathes of two centres. It consists ofa strong 
platform of wood, from two to three and a half 
inches thick, and one by one and.a half or two 
feet square. ‘The heads are morticed into this: ’ 
an iron post secures the spindle end—the gther« 
works with a wooden collar and washer. - “The 
chuck is fastened on without screwing. Like the 
qther lathes, it is worked with a bow, but the bow 
itself in this case is a neat and well finished im- 
plement. ‘Ihe tools and mode of working are the 
same, orfearly so, in all. In thig lathe, the most 
beautiful ebony and ivory work is turned with 
singular neatness and speed ; and we should say 
a native would beat any European with this va- 
riety of implement. It is astonishing to see with 
what celerity they turn off-beads, spheres, bajJs, 
boxes, backgammon men, and plain chessmen,— 
for each of which half a dozen of turns seem to 
suffice. ° 


“ 

(154) Fish Oils of India.—The maifufacture 
of Fish Oil is practised all along the western 
coast : we are not in possession of any. trust- 
worthy account of the amount or of ‘the value 
of the manufacture? The extreme cheapness of 
cocoanut, castor, and other vegetable oils, in- 
terferes with*the productiveness of animal oils. 
The great source-of supply is the shark“and the 
skate: the livers of these are eut ort, and thrown , 
into a vat or old canoe, or other receptacle, and 
trodden on witly the feet till the*oil is expreased. 
It is then drawn off, aud stowed away :,boiling | 
does not seem to be resorted to, aa there is litt 
ar no muscular fibre, suct®as that of the blal: 





ARTS, AND MANUFACTURES. 
ber, to be got rid of, or aqueous particles to be 
dispelled. ‘The atiount of oil manufactured at 
each fishing-village will in all likelihood be found 
very nearly proportioned to the value of the 
trade in sharks’ fins. The oil from the variety 
of skate called ‘* Wagil” by the natives, seems 
‘to have a strong resemblance to the cod liver 
oil now so much in demand for medicinal uses. 
"On the Malabar Coast, especially off Vingorla, 
the seas literally swarm with a variety of the 
sardine : a coarse ill-smelled variety of oil, which 
sells for from six to twelve annas a maund, ig 
manufactured from these—the natives employ 
it for smearing their boats. This is all the in- 
formation we at present possess on the subject - 
we give it, meagre as it is, in hopes that we may 
be enabled speedly to encrease it. 


(155) Salt.—One of the most extensive manu- 
factures onthe western shores is that of Sea Salt, 
and, sifaple as the process seems, it is far from 
devoid of ingenuity or interest. Amongst the 
numerous islands which frinze the Malabar 
Coast, there aré countless narrow, creeks and 
inlets, left dry at low tide, the expanse of mud 
then exposed being often enormous. Off the 
shores of Sewree the tide at springs retires 


nearly two miles : and this is nothing at all out ; 
When salt- | 


of the way in the neighbonrhood. 
pans are proposed to be established, the first 
thing is to contruct a mud embarkment,—a 
foundation for it being selected where the water 
is never more than four-or five feet deep. ‘The 
crest of the embarkinent is made {to surmount 
this hy two or three feet-—the hase of it is ge- 
nerally from two to three times its height, Open- 


ings are purposely Jeft at intervals in the | bee! Aeardds aa 
Planks | of soda remaining behind in ‘solution, is washed 


principal embankment, and from these, at 
right angles to the main line of the wail, 
other embankments are run inland)” parallel 


to each other, leaving a current between large 
enough to admit of a line of salt boats run- 
ning up. Immediately behind the embankments 
the salt-pana are Jaid down. These consist of 
rectangulat compartments, from twenty to thirty 
feet across, and commonly twice as long as they 
are broad, nnd from a foot to a foot and a half 
in depth. ‘They are separated from each other by 
Jittle mud walls, about three feet across at bot- 
tom, and two at top, more ar less, according as 
little channels for filling the pans are meant to 
be run atfowg them or not. Two, three, or four, 
Jines of pans, according ¢o the extent of the back 
water, gre carried along the rear of each embank- 
ment—care being taken to leave av area of land 
eapablesof being flooded by the sea betwixt the 
pans and thegmainland, three or four times the 
* size of the pans themselves. So soon as the 
snonsoon is fairly over, all the fresh water that 
has accumulated iu the pans or back water is 
run off and i November or December the sea 
> admitted to the baek water through a sluice 
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in the embankmerit. The pans are now careful 
ly cleaned out, their floors and walls being mei@l 
smooth and nice. In about a month after it has 
been admitted to the back water, the sea-water, 
now getting reduced in quantity, and encrensed 
in saltness by evaporation, is let into the pans. 
‘Thé first charge requérés about six weeks to eva- 
porate : subsequent charges are Uried up in half 
the time of the first, thus diminishing as the sea- 
son becomes hotteMPand the brine more strong. 
Tht strength of thé brine is judged of by its be- 
coming red: in fact, a curious variety of cren- 
ture, of the volvax kind, which seems never hap- 
py unless in a pickle—the same as is to be found 
in a fossil state in the Punjaub rock-salt, and 
which often tinges the waters of our seashores as 
if stained with blpod,—makes its sppearance 
jw&t as the salt is ready to crystallize,—-often 
tinting the sult itself of a fine pinkish hue. When 
very nearly dry, the sult, which has now accumt- 
lated to the thickness of an inch or two, is raked 
off, the upper portion, which is beautifully white, 
and alinost quite pure, being first taken,—tlie 
lower portion, often crystallised in pieces of half 
an inch cube, is takent up next,—is sliglit? 
ly mixed with clay, and is that generally ih 
use ‘The white and” bluish salt are now 
piled up separately in conical heaps, about, sixé 
teen feet in diameter, and ten feet high, which 
are preserved with a thick thatching of grase 
daring the monsoon. ‘The white galt is as purg 
as any in the world~the black salt is mix 

with about one or two per cont of clay. Both 
are in a great measure free of the magnesian salts 
and sulphates which contaminate pan-made salts 
at home ;-— everything more soluble than muriaté 


away by the rains.  Salt-pans are much lesa 
efficient when new than afterwards, and they. 
continue to improve as the ground becomes 
impreguated for ten or fifteen years. Wheil 
the first crystallisation, is unsatisfactory, aa it 
often is, a second charg of brine is let on. before 
the salt from the first is¥emoved. “The evaporr- 
tion in the back water” goes on, of course, # 
rapidly as in the pans themselves, and by this 
contrivance, which requires no cate or prepare, 
tion, an amount of evaporating, surface three ot 
four times that of the pans is secured : the pans, 
themselves only require trouble or attention, tha’ 
back-water require none. The pans are drawn: 
from three to four times every year: as the raiiig 
approach, they are abandoned for the season, 
‘The sea is seldom let in more than once or twict 
into the back water: were the whole available 
surface kept-covered, double the amount of salt 
at present manufactured might be made, The 
supply, however, is so close on the heels-of the 
demand, and the profits are so very low; that’ 
there is no reason why production should be 
extended. Suthis the egnvenience of our shores 


ey nce 
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vfoy the manufacture, andeso easily and 0 chéap- 
ly cau the process of staring ‘and carrying away 
be managed, that all the attempis inade by Ba- 
nians to brifig salt from Scinde, where it is to 
he had in unlimited quantity ready made, have 
proved unremunerative. € Phe idea, theretere, 
of importing aalt from England infto India is 
about as chimerieal as any that ever entered the 
tuman imagination ; while the abuse,heaped ou 
the quality of the salt used in India is as wiyle- 
served as snay be. “Lhe upper salt is searecly 
surpassed in®purity by the finest the Cheshire 
wives send forth: while the black salt contains 
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{ lishgd information in referenge to Kankur did 

| European geologists choose t¢ seek for it:— 

_Colonel Sykes ou Kuikury London Geolo- 

| gical Transactions: —Prinsep’s Analysiseol. lid. 

| —Newbold’s account of, Bengal Asiatic Trans- 
actions, 1344. Vol. XIIL, pp 317. Old ore 

‘ travertine variety from specimens used—same 

sas that around Rome. Ibid.—Formation now ~ 

_in progress same as_caleareons formations on 

! shores of Red Sea. Tbid.—Newbold’s Geology 

| of Southern India. London Asiatic Transac- 

| tions, 1845. Jalentta Review, 1843.—Cap- 

{ 









tain Abbott’s account of—as prevailing in upper 


as much of the pure niuriate of soda as does the | Beugal—sheet kunkur, nodular kankur, frag~ 
common pan-made salt at home. ‘The matter | mentary kunkar. Bengal Asiatic Transactions, 
which contaminates the former is conspicuous, ; Vol. XLV., Part T, 1845, page 443. Theory 
and fooks very dirty, but then git is perfecily ; of Formation fbid, p. 444.—Soda Svils repos- 
harmless: the subtle contamiuents of the latter ; ing on beds of, near Barramahal, Captain Caup- 
are eminently mischievous, though invisible. | bell’s account of, Bombay Geographical ‘Trans- 
An English adult is sapposed to consume at an | actions, 1840-44, Vol. UL, page 165. 

average. of from fifteen to twenty pounds of sult It is sometimes found in thick stratified beds 
anufally, so that he will in this way swallow some | like the travertine near Rome, and seems in this 
three ounces of mud a year: it will bea Jong | case to have been formed by calcareous springs : 
time before the peck af dirt every one is said to! pore genetally it is met with in clay or alluvial 
have destined for him in the course of his soil, inthe shape of small pieces from the size of 











lifetime, be at this rate consumed : in India, | 
numbers of people eat pounds’ weight of clas | 
by choice | Sce Saur Sur. C. of f. 





(156) Cements.—The instructions sent fron 
home for the guidance of the Indian commi 
for procuring materials for the Exhibition o! 


1851, required amongst other things an ac- ; 


count of cements and building stones. Our only 
cement here is chunain in its various forms: 
the ouly building stones, which differ materially 
from those of the rest of the world, are laterite, 
conerete and knunkur; and of each of these a 
short noticemay interest the reader. 


It is remarked by Humboldt, that however 
widely the aspects of Nature may differ from 
each other in other respects in various quarters 


of the world, we find the great geological forma- / 


tion, everywhere very nearly the same—the 
same rocks, bearing the same appearances, con- 
Stituling the leading features of the landscape 
throughout. ‘Ife remark, so far as India is 
concerned, must be received with modifica- 
tions, and two of the varieties of rock we 
have named, if not all the three, are either un- 
kuown in the other quarters of the world, or 
have not hitherto been described by geologists. 
The names of laterite and kunkur are not to be 
found in the indices of our most recent manuals. 
Kunkur is described as a variety of limestone 
mostly nodular—always fresh water and recent, 
—i most cases in the act of being formed under 
our eyes. “he following list of papers on the 
subject—which may, so far as we know, be very 
imcomplate—shows that there is no want of pub- 
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pease or filberts to that of the hand. Ju 
the blue clay which stretches along all our 
i shores, it is found in vast abundance, gene- 
rally assuming the most fantastic forms— 
indeed it abounds in every rice-field and 
open soil all over the country. The more recent 
! varieties seem to be formed by the agency of the 
rains: when the earth abounds with vegetation, 
the tepid waters are charged with fixed air and 
dissolve the lime prevailing in the soil everywhere 
around,—the mineral being again thrown down 
as the advancing season dispels the excess of gas. 
It in this state absorbs the clayey matter around, 
and cements it into kuukur, ‘This is collected 
by the lime-burner, placed with firewood in small- 
sized conical kilns, aud burnt in the usual way. 
It coutains 72 of carbonate of lime, }5 of sand, 
aud 11 of clay and oxide of iron, Mixed with 
half its weight of river sand, it makes an excel- 
lent mortar : burnt in pieces of a enbic inch or 
| so in size, and then powdered without slaking, 
| 





it forms a first rate water cement, setting #1 a 
i few minutes, and becoming as hafd as stone. At 
} Poona the finer varieties of knnkur are burnt 
with charcoal all throughout the cily, in neat 
| pigmy looking kilys 24 feet high and about as 
much in diameter at the base. ‘hese held aout 
a cubic foot of material, or about 8¢ibs. of 
charcoal and kunkur in equal parts. § When 
burnt, it is slaked and then made up into’ bricks, 
which are sold in the bazaar for the purpose of 
whitewashing. ‘The finer kinds of chunai on 
the coast are nde from shells’ brought chiefly 
from Rutnagherry. Thé process ef burving is a 
peculiar one—the operation may Ue seen in pr 

ress all along the shoresf Salsette awd Trem 
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bay. A piece of ground about ten feet square is | 
laid down even and floored over with clay: an! 
upright pole is pliced at each enil of this, and a 
sheet stretched out with back stays spread be- 
tween the poles, which are steadied with strings. | 
«On the floor a ked of shells and rice-chalf alter- 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight fect by 
w six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood is 
placed along the windward side of this, and when 
the sea-breeze sets in the wood is kindled. As 
the heat extends to leeward, and the shells 
become calcined, the limeburners draw off ths 
fore part of them with a stick, and so soon as 
they have cooled on the floor sufficiently to allow 
them to be handled, they are p'aced in a scoop 
basket and the dirt and epidermis winnowed from 
them. ‘The shells, now white and pearly, are 
next thrown into a small sized vat partially filled 
with water: here they for some time boil from 
the effects of the heat and slaking. ‘The whole 
ina short time settles down into a fine semi-iluid 
mass, which is taken out and slightly dried, and 
is now ready for use. For the modes of 
manipulation by which such beautiful effects are 
produced at Madras, See Cumenz, C, of I. 


(157) Building 8lones—To pass from 
cements to building-stones—we first come to 
Laterite. And should any of our readers feel de- 
sirous of more enlightenment than they possess 
in reference to this most singular formation, they 
will find it in abundance in the papers the titles 
of which are subjoined, Dr. Cole, in the in- 
troduction to one of the ablest of these, remarks 
as follows : “ {nthe volume of reports for 1831- 
82 of the British Association for the advance of 
Science occurs the following passage in the re- 
pe on Geology by the Revd. W. D.Cony- 

eare :-—* We learnthat primitive formations 
in which grauite bears the priucipal proportion, 
oceupy not only the Great Himalayan northern 
chain but also three fourths of the entire pen- 
insula, from the vale of the Ganges below Patna 
to Cape Comorin : although these rocks are fre- 
quently covered with a thin crust of laterite, 
a ferrugiuous clay which is connected with the 
trap formation.’ Now that so little should be 
knewn concerning laterite, a mineral so exten- 
sively dittused; and offering so peculiar a feature 
in Indian geology, constitutes an opprobrium to 
the science, which it is desirable to efface.’— 

Madras ‘Literary Transactions, 1836, Vol. 1il. | 

‘Tita English geologist seetis just as ignorant 

and herdless of laterite now as he was twenty 

years since: andin India, though we possess 
av ené’mous body of information regarding it, 
_ Weare still -undetermined as to what it is—! 
whether it he a sedimentary rock, the efflux of 
mud volcanoes, ar decayed trap ~e-integrated in- 
to rock—List of Papers-published on Laterite :— 

Found in boulders or detached masses on 

ey Jombay. Sulsette, Eephanta, and Trombay-- 
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y,at Sewree, Dr. Buist on, Bombay , 
Asiatic Transactiovs, 1850.—~In borings at Cal- i 
eatta, Bengal’. Asiatic ‘Transactions, 1837 
Maulras Literary Transactions, Vol. Vil p., 477.— 
Lignite found in, by Captain Newbold, Dy. 
Baour on, Bengal Asiatic ‘Transactions, Vols. 
XU. and XXXILY. © 
- A very good summary of the whole questi: n 
will be found in the Calcutta Review tor 1848, 
Vol. IX. page 3l4. ‘This rock, as already stated, 
seems peculiar to India. ~ Ef eovers the west- 
ert. coast aluost continuosly, -and lor the 
most part up to the very foot of the ghauts, 
aud from elese by Bombay to Ceylon. It is 
fonnd in detached beds along the Coromandel 
coast, near Madras and Nellore, Rajahmundry, 
and Saimnleottah, extending into Cuttack. It 
caps the loftiest sumiits of the eastern and west- 
ern ghants, and some of the isolated peaks in the 
table land in the interior, dt oeeurs in the 
Southern Mahvatta Coumry, Mysore, Salem, 
Joi ove, South Arcot, the Carnatic? and 
2: it is found in Malwa, and in many 
parts of Bengal and Ceylon dt fringes the 
shores of Burmah, Miaiacea, and Siam, and 
appears ou the coast of Sumatra — It is found 
jin boulders and rolled masses oll along the 
Malabar Coast trom Bombay north to Gogo in 
the Gnil of Cambay, beyond the region of the 
formation itself. Pieces of it have been met 
with three hondred feet under tbe surface, in 
the blue clay-beds at Caloutta, as also in similar 
beds of lesser thickness in Bombay, and close 
by Cambay and Kurrachee: so that the for- 
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mation at one time was probably much 
more extensive than at present. Its colour 
is of a red irony or brickdust hue, some- 


times deepening into dark red. It is mark- 
ed with whitish stains, and is occasionally 
eelhilar or perforated with tubiform holes. Jt 
rarely if ever contains either erystals or organic 
remains, is never stratified or columnar, ant 
gencrally spreads out in vast sheets on the sur- 
face of the plutonic or volcanic rocks. When 
the upper surface is cleared away, the rock below 
is found soft and easily cut into blocks of any 
form. It quickly hardens and darkens in hue 
by exposure to the air, and is pot at all liable to 
decomposition or injury from the weather. The 
Arcade Inquisition at Goa is built of it, aud also 
the old fortress of Malacca. Newbold.—Asiutic 
Transactions. A curious variety of trap-tuffa, 
sometimes white sometimes greenish or purple, 
found in Bombay and many other parts of India, 
resembles laterite in the quality of being easily 
eut when raised, afterwards hardening on ex- 
posyre tothe air, It is used as a building-stone, 
and suits well for basins, troughs, and aque- 
ducts : it isnot very extensively employed. 


Littoral-conerete is. a variety of rocks whieh has 
not hitherto found a -specific place in our 
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veological catalogues :-—-the name has been con- 
Bere on it from i's being invariably found close 
by the seashore, aud from ing resemblance to 
the artificiel stone formed by the cementation of 
sud, gravel, or ‘other coarse material, by line~ 
water or mortar. If is qomposed of the material 
prevailing on gur shores—of sheilsgsand, gravel, 
and pebbles, and varies in jts character with the 
rocks in the weighbourhood,—being micaceous 
towards Cochin and ‘Fellicherry, from the quan- 
tity of sand and*orker nodules from the granite 
aud gneiss gravelly to the no:th of Bombay, 
and around us composed almost entirely of frag- 
inents of shells. (Sis Evskine Perry states that 
this strange variety of rock is to be found all 
along the Himalayas, and prevails extensively 
in Southern India. We have not observed it 
meutioned by auy of our geologigts, but have no 
doubt of the correctness of the statement of the 
Chief Justice.) 1t is to be met with only in the 
regions Where rains abound, Along the shores 
ofScinde, Arabia, and the Red Sea, though the 
material composing it is abundant in a position 
similar to that in which it exists on the Malabar 
Coast, it is nowhere Gemented into stone, Even 
here, inedecd, the cementation is far from invavia- 
bles in one part of the esplanade we have lagse 
smd at the surface, and concrete beneath: at 
another, sand or concrete us the case may be, 
from the surface throughout to the rock: and 
in a recent exeavation, concrete was found for 
the first twenty feet, resting on @ bed of fine 
sand perfectly Idose. It is frequently found to 
rest—as, for example, at Sewree aud Mahim—on 
a bed of blue clay filled with kankur and man- 
zrove roots, offering evidence of a depression 
from the time the mangroves grew at high-water 
mark, so us to permit the gravel deposit to ac- 
cumulate, ‘The whole must then have been rais- 
ed by a second upheaval to its present level. 
Our principal quarries of these are at Versova, 
about twenty miles tothe north, where the shore 
is sheltered by a vast dyke of basalt formerly 
submerged. ; 











The sand, which seldom extends more than few 
inches down, is first removed, and the rock is 
simoothed on the surface, A space about twelve 
feet each way 4s next divided into slabs one foot 
shuare,—-the grooves between them being ent 
with a light flat-pointed single bladed pick. 
‘These are raised successively by a tool something 
between an adze auda mattock, a single stroke 
of which is in general sufficient for the detach- 
ment of each from its bed. ‘The blocks thus cut 
out and raised being thrown aside, the bed is 
once more smoothed, and the operation resumed 
till the pit reaches the depth of six or nip feet, 
when, it being no longer convenien# to re- 
move the@tones by hand or basket, a new pit 
iscut. his variety of builging material is 


Tall along. 
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large portion of the native houses are built of it. 
Tt is wot very strong; but with the admirable 
cement employed with such lavish hand, it makes 
a good and economical wail. ’ 


We must not conclude this without noticing the 
native sledgehammer employedgin. breaking trapy 
granite, limestone, aud the other numberless varie~ 
ties of rock,—and one of the moat efficient toole—s 
that can be made use of.” Its handle is generally 
of male bamboo about two feet long: its head is 
something like that of an ill-shapen axe—thick 
It weighs about eighteen pounds. 
In the face or striking portion is a bluntish 
wedye of steel, fastened in with a piece of 
leather. With this the native quarryman will 
break ap the most obdurate trap into slabs 
or blocks of almost any size or form, from 
a pavement flay three inches thick and two 
fect square, to a block two feet eube. He 
looks narrowly at the grain of the sfone, and 
then with a acries of blows, of no great 
force apparently, literally cleaves the stone, which 
falls in pieces apparently without effort. dinilar 
varieties of this, of exactly the same pattern, are 
used as hand-hammers — they are called Sootkees. 

The blasting, or rather the boring tool, or 
jumper, isa plain round rod of iron, about three 
feet long, pointed at both ends with steel, No 
hammer is ever employed in boring: the jumper 
is raised and struck in with both hands, anda 
man will penetrate some inch or twa in an hour. 
Stones are usually paid for to the quarry owners 
at so much for each jumper at work. 

The native punch isa short dumpy lancet 
pointed tool ~it is sharpened by being turned 
point up, and struck with a piece of flint. When 
used in stone-dressing, it is held in the left hand, 
and struck with a hollow-faced iron hammer, the 
cavity being about an inch in depth and as much 
in diaineter. 

There is but little to boast of at Bombay 
in architecture in any way: in the Deccan 
the most massy structures are raised, and 
carved from trap, with a delicacy and correctness 
quite astonishing. The vauits and domes of 
tombs aud temples are commonly bolted with 
iron from top to bottom, and in many  casgs, in- 
stead of scaffolding, the structuse is ‘sarrounded 
with a rough wall ten or twenty feet off, the in- 
terval between being filled up with earth : a long 
inclined plane serves for raising the “stoves. A 
magnificent structure of this sort, the tomb of 
one of the Gwalior princes, has stood half inish- 
ed near Posna for some thirty years ; and here — 
native architecture may be seen in perfection in” 
all stages of advancement. ‘Tha only building 
materials at the Bombay presidency, beside that 
already descriped, consist of gueenstone, trap, and 
a fine grained variety of nummulite like Bath 
oolite,—ecalled, from the nawy of the place 





brought in vast quantities to Bombay where a4 whence it comes, Porebunder stone,. |", 
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(158) Lapidary Operations. — We now caine, 
hy natural trausition, frém stone-cutting on 
a large to that on a smill seale —lrom the oper: | 
ations of She architect to those of the lapidary. 
And here we must begin with an account of the 
gems most abundant and familiar—the agates, 
ouyxes, corneliana, and bloodstones, of the Raj 

wo Peepla range, and Cambay cornclians as they a 
called from the place where they are mostly 
ent, and from which they are almost wholly 
brought te Bombay. 






Yhe cornelian in the Raj Pee 
iva bed of blue clay—the detritus, probably, of | 
the adjoining rocks. Shalts are pierced in this | 
to the depth of trom thirty to thirty-five feet, j 
and hor 
snits the faney of the miner: they are distribut- 
ed promiscuously, and cto not appear to lie in | 
veins or Joads. ‘The galleries seldom execed a 
hundred yards in length,—they often run into; 
those of other mines : they are generally five feet 
in height, and four across. ‘lo cach mine there are 
thirteen 














nes before he is relieved. ‘The stones are 
in baskets and drawn up by a rope rau 
er or pulley. A group of people await 
the mouth of the shaft, and examine 
ne after another hy chipping each on a 
piece of stone: the compat and fine-grained | 
are the best, and the bl. 
the vedder it becomes afier being barat. ‘Phere 
were in 1832 abont one thousand miners employ- | 


and stor 
collectec 
over tol 
them at 
them o 








ed; and each man carried home with him aj 


basket of stones every evening. ‘lhey were spread 
out on the ground, and fora whole year turned 
over every four or five days to the sun: the longer | 
they are exposed the richer become their tints. 
In the mouth of May they are burnt. ‘The opera- | 
tion is effected by placing the stones in black 
earthen pots or ‘chatties. The po:s are placed 
mouth under, a hole being pierce -d in the bottom : 
of each ; over this is put a piece of broken pot. 
‘The pots are arranged in single rows: sleep’s 
dung is the only fuel found to answer : the 
fire is always lighted at sunset and allowed to 
burn 4ill suurise. Tf any white spots appear ou 
the surface of the pot, the burning is reckoned 
incomplete, and the fire, continued some time 
longer. On being removed the stones that have 
flaws are thrown aside as useless : those not 
sufficiently burnt are kept for ‘next year’s burn- 
ing, atid the remainder are sold for exportation. 

Nearly the whole of the stones are éut at Cam- 
bay—thé-greater part of them are made into 
beads. The following is the process : the stones are 
first broken up into pieces of suitable size for the 
end they are desired to serve. Anx iron spike is 
stuck inte the ground, point upwards: the stone 
is pliced on thi and chipped with a hammer till 


s_besrly rounded : it is ‘then passed on to the} 


elwith some fine emery and ru 


ala range is found’ 


izontat galleries run in any direction that j 


men attached—they work by turns, Each 
man must send up so many hasketful of eavth | 


er the hue is at first 
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polisher, who seizes it ima pair of wooden clans 
) acd robs it against a piece of sandstone placed 
\in an inelined plane before him, turning it round 
from time to time tll it assumes a globular form. 
It is then passed on to the borer and polisher : 
a hete is drilled in it with diamond dust, and the 
beads are finally polished by betey put in a bag 
pbed aguiust each 
other. ‘Thus far on Cambay stones we have mainly 
abridged from an execllent Paper by Captain 
Fulljames, in the ‘TransactiGns’ of the Bombay 
Geographical Society for 1839. ‘The stones for 
other uses are sawn or ground down : and this 
brings us to the native lapidlary’s tools, which 
| ave simple and efficient to a degree. The wheel 
consists of a strong wooden platform sixteen 








inches by six. and three inches thick. In 
this are tworstroug wooden uprights. Be- 
‘tween these is a wooden roller eight inches 


‘long and three in diameter, fastened into a head 
iat the one end. ‘This works on an iron spindle 
or axle at each end. On the one end the axle is 
wed and fitted with a nut, by which the gaw 
or grinding wheel can be made fast. ‘The saw 
eousists of a thin plate of iron,—the cutting 
material consisting uf native emery or ground 
* corundum—koorund as it is enlled. The lap 
wheels consist of two circular discs or cakes of 
lac with ground koorund, coarse or fine accord- 
ing to the work—of a copper ise for polishing, 
and a wooden one for finishing the work. ‘hese 
| are spun baekwards and forwards by a bow, the 
string of which passes round the roller. ‘The 
lapidary sits on his hams, steadying the wheel 
with his foot and holding on the stone with his 
left hand while he works the bow with his right. 
For very fine work a small sized wheet similar to 
the English lapidary’s wheel, but of smaller size, 
is used. It is driven by a multiplying wheel, 
! strap and pulley. 

‘The following from the Custom house returns, 
gives the value of the ‘traffic in Cambay stones, 
which average betwixt £10,000 and £12, 000d 
annually,—one per cent of the stones finding 
i their way to Europe. 





Coruelians—exporta of —value :— 


























1844, 1845, 
China... Ra. 73,423 Re 52,653 
Singapore. . 5,852 645" 
Arabian Gull 985 18,197 
Suez... -+. ay 
Persian Gul 2,269 1,257 
Caleutta... 4,179 4,913 
Coromandel Coas 315 
Malabar & Canar: 89 
Ceylon 2538 1540 
Great B 100 216 
Cutch,.. 28 
Kurrachee. — 35 
Goa &e. 53 ss 
Concan. 1062 .-—— 
Guzerat.. 8,460 2,000 

Total Hs, 93,478 23,849 - 
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The chief articles into Which they are w rought 
me puper-weights, knifthauilles, miniatiure-sized 
cups and saucers, tablets for snuff-boxes, sets of 
brooches, necklaces, and braceltts, pins, buttons, 
and studs. A field gun, with all its appoint- 
ments, is one of the finest ornameutal pieces of 
Cambay stone work—{hey sell for from R3. 40 
to Rs. 50. ‘The polish of Cambay stones is not 
such as pleases the eye of the English lapidary 
—-yet were they sent home in their roughly 
finished state, they are so cheap that they might 
be expected to become a considerable article of 
commerce, ‘They might be built up into mo- 
saics for work tables, into chess-boards, and 
other elegant articles of furuiture—the chief part 
of the work being performed here, where Jabour 
is cheap, the final: finish being given at home. 
The Cambay agates equal the it ey “ Seottish 
Pebbles” in beauty ; they generally exceed them 
insize, and may be had for a mere fraction of 
the price. 


























Necklaces, Blu nd Green, from... Rs. 7 to 9 each. 
Ditto Red a 
Paper Cutters 5 oy 
Knife Handies | 1S. 3 
Stoves tor Brooeties . 2 »y 
Smuff Boxes... ..... oy 
Cups and Saucers. 15 » 
Yen Mandles... : ; 2 4 
Studs of ald sorts, per dozen ,, 2 
Vrowsers Battous, per pair 4, . 2 
Ca: Ditto .....ditto.. 55 1 
Bracelet Beads, of all sorts ,, 1 each, 
Paper Weight ie hal 
‘Tables of Sizes BU 
yin ‘evateees Us: a . ie 
‘arrings per pair. a one ’ 
Finger ings. - » Sas. TE exch, 


(159) Shark-fishing at Kuarrachee.—There 
are twelve large boats, with crews of twelve men 
each, constantly employed inthe Shark-fishery 
at Kurrachee, ‘The value of the fins sent to 
Bombay varies from Rs. 13,0: 0 to Rs. 18,000 
a year. Of this a portion only passes direct- 
jy into the hands of the fishermen, each boat 
earning perhaps Rs 1009 anoually, or Rs, 100 
foreach man. T'vem this falls to be dedueted 
the cost of material and other charges. | Shark- 
fing sell in China at about $32 per picul, or £6 
perewt. In the market of Macassar the ordi- 
nary price is from $15 to $16, or from £2-10s. 
to £3 per ewte Jt isa singular fact, that this 
etrious branch of trade, which was noticed by 
De, Royle (on the Production af Isinglass.— 
Tondon, 1842,) in 1842, should, as stated by 
that gentleman, afford on some occasions to 
Bombay alone as much as four lacs of rapees— 
£40,000—-taking fish-inaws auc shark-fins to- 
gether, and furnish the chief means of support 
to at least three thousand,fishermen or, includ- 
ing their famities, to probably uot less than 
filtgen thousand human beings. One boat will 
sometimes, capture at a draught as many as a 
hundred sharks of different sjzes : sometimes 
they will be a. week, sometimes a month, with- 
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out securing a single fish, Yhe fishermen are 
very averse to revealing the amount of their 
captures : enquiries of this sait are supposed by 
them to be made exclusively for the purpose of 
taxation. ‘The great basking shark, or inbor, 
is always barpooned : it is found floating or 
asteep near the surface of the water, and is then? 
struck with a harpoon eight feet long. The fish 
once struck is allowed to run till tired, and is 
then pulled in and beat with clubs till stunned. 
A large hook is now hooked into its eves or nos- 
trils, or wherever it can be got most easily at- 
tached,—and by this the shark is towed inshore : 
several boats are requisite for towing. ‘The 
;mhor is often forty, sometimes sixty, feet in 
length ; the mouth is occasionally four feet wide. 
| All other varieties of shark are cangit in nets in 

something like the way in which herrings are 
caught at home. The net is made of strong Eng- 
‘lish whipcord, the mesh about six inches : they 
are generally six feet wide, and from six to eight 
hundred fathoms, or from three quarters to nearly 
amile, in length. On the one side are floats of 
wood, about four feet in length, at intervals of 
| six fert ; On the other, pieces of stone. _ ‘The nets 
j ave sunk in deep water from cighty to one hin- 
i dved and fifty feet, well out at sea: they are put 
! in one day and taken out the next, so that they 
| ave down two or three times a week, according 
to the state of the weather and success of the 
fishing. ‘The lesser sharks are occasionally found 
dead,—the larger ones much exhausted. On 
being taken home, the fins are cut off and dried. 
on the sands in the sun: the flesh is cut up in 
long stripes aud salted for food, and the liver is 
taken out and crushed down for oil. ‘The head, 
backbone, and entrails, are left on the shore to 
rot, or thrown into the sea, where numberless 
little sharks are generally on the watch to eat up 
the remains of their kindred. ‘The fishermen 
themselves are cnly concerned in the capture of 
the sharks : so soon as they are landed they are 
purchased by Banians, on whose account all 
the other operations are performed. ‘The Bani- 
ans collect them in large quantities, and traus- 
mit them to agents in Bombay, by whom they 
are sold for shipment to China. Not only are 
the, fins of all the ordinary varieties of,ghark: pre- 
pared for the market, but thosd also of the saw- 
fish, of the cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray 
te—the latter, indeed, merges almost in- 
sensibly into the fgrm of the shark. The cat-fish, 
known here by the same name as at home, has a 
head very like that of its European ‘congener, 
from which it differs in all other respects most, 
remarkably. Its skinis ofa tawny yellowish 
brown, shading from dark browWn on the back 
to dirty yellow on the belly : it is beantifully co- 
vered all ovr with spots, 8f the shape and 
size of those of the Iéopard, simifarly arranged. 
‘The value of sharks’ fing annually exported firym 
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Bombay amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half 
and twa Jakks of rupecs > the largest fishery at 
any given port is- probably that of Kurvachee, | 
which affords nearly one-tenth of the whole, but | 
the shark-fishery is conducted all along our 
coasts. The fishermen along these coasts 
fare divided into four great castes, over each of : 
which a head man or jumadar presides. [, 

Wayttee ; 2, Sdn-kolie; 3, Déngur-kolie; 4, 
Thaukur-kolie. One great jumadar, or chief, 
rules supreme inthe craft over all the fisher 
castes, Our principal informants at Kurrachee, 
were a chief of oue of the enstes and his bro- 
ther,—two of the finest men we ever saw, They 
were six feet three each, nearly of a height, pow- 
erfully made and muscular in proportion, but 
not overgrown : they had tine brown hands, loug 
black hair and bushy evebrows, with fine white 
teeth, and asingwlar openness of eountenanuee 
and pleasingness of expression. ‘They seemed 
greatly flattered by our enquiries, and most will- 
ing to give information on every point but one— 
that of the amount of sharks caught. ‘They were 
quite delighted with the sketches made of their 
boats and implements —- Bombay Montnly Times, 
Jrom Lith to 24th May, 1850. 


We now return to the subject of Native Arts 
and Manufactures ; in our last we were obliged 
to omit the observations we had proposed to 
give continuously wutil the subject so far as we 
were able to deal with it, was exhausted. 

Stoue-Culling.— Before coucludiug the ae- 
count of stone-cutting, we mmnst give a short 
notice of the seal-engraver’s tools aud wheel. 
‘The latter consists of a slight framé ballasted 
below to keep it firm, with two uprights about | 
eighteen inches in Jength and eight inches be- | 
tween. Betwixt the two is a small spindle, of | 
the form represented in the adjoining cut. ‘This 
turns at the one end ona screw or pivot, some- 
times of cornelian : the shoulder is kept in its ; 
place by a neat iron clamp—it is steadied by a : 
piece of rag wrapped rownd it and enclosed in | 
the collar, Why so much pains should be taken 
to diminish friction by a cornelian pin at one 
end, while it was increased by this at the other, 
wecannot explain. A dozen or two spindles 
suchas this are made use of. The spindle is 
terminated by a small spike of iron about an 
inch long, ending iv a little cireular saw or but- ; 
ton, from 4 tenth up to half an inch in diameter, ; 
To this, emery paste—that is, powdered corun- | 
dum mixed with oil—is from time to time ap- | 
plied, while it is span round with a, bow, ‘The 

“engraver: holds the seal up betwixt his fin- 
gers and thump, and a sweep or two of the bow 
causes a mark on the seal. ‘This is deepened 
and extended as desired—the larger discs being 
employed forelong straight strokes. The work 
turned ont is hy no means very fine, but the cele- 
riyy, of execution is surpassing. Diamond dust ig, 
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very rarely used in India,—eorundum, koorund, 
or samda stone as it is* called, being the chic 


! material employed in polishing gems, marbles, 


and metals. ‘This mineral is found, chiefly in 
granite or the detritus of granite rocks in the 
Mygore country and in the neighbourhood of 
the south-western gheuts. It is brought in con- 
siderable quantity to Bombay, and is occasional- 
ly exported to Europe. It is packed in orange- 
shaped parcels with meridional cordings : the 
piecés are from the size of flberts to that of the 
hand: they are generally amorphous or frag- 
ments of crystals, often contaminated with fels- 
par, mica, and other granitic minerals. Some- 
times fragments of crystals perfeetly pure are to 
be met with weighing from ten to twenty-five 
pounds, but these are rare, ‘Fhough excessively 
hard, it is hy Go means tough—it flies in pieces 
aQer a few strokes of the hammer, and is easily 
pulverized ina mortar. ‘Ihe natives generally 
beat it on an anvil or stone, keeping it from fly- 
ing about by a collar of cotten rope. ‘The Aine 
particles are separated trom the coarse by. sifting 
are not aware that the home process of 
lixiviation is resorted to, Tor sharpening swords 
or bumishing metal it is generally used like a 
whetstone or burnisher ; for polishing gems, it 
is‘cither made up into a cake with lac or into 
a paste with oil or grease, ‘It is never employed 
for the manufacture of emery paper, or anything 
resembling it. For polishing marble or other 
stone it is used in two forms : the first. of these 
is a eake of abont eight inchesioug, three across, 
and two deep, of this form. This is used by an 
individual in the hand, For heavier purposes, 
acake a foot square or so isemployed, plac- 
ed in a frame aft? this fashion, “Two men 
work at this, and the redueing process is 
very rapidly accomplished by it: it is in fact 
a file witha lace body and corundum teeth. This 
concludes our sketch of lapidary operations: we 
are aware of its being in the last: degree imper- 
fect and shall be thankful to any one who will 
fill it up, correct, or extend it. We have not 
been able to discover a single syllable on the sub- 














; ject in any printed book. ‘Lhe diamonds geen in 


such abundance amongst our native gentry are 
almost all ent in England, ang our principal 


: gems here are the lapis lazuli, rubies, emeralds, 


opals, garnets, and the whole family of siliceous 
gems. 


(160) Bombay or Mooltan Work.—The inlaid 
workof ivory, white and dyed, ebony or other co- 
loured woods, for which Bombay has long been 
famous, is said to have been introduced from the 
Punjaub, and is still fgmiliaily known as Mooltan 
work. It consists chiefly of paner-entters, work- 
boxes, writing-desks, and cther siuilar articles, 
‘The effect of a large mass of it is very. poor—the 
pattern is too fine for being distinguishable, and 
it fills the eye with a general greyish tint : in 
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articles which do not present ‘more than a foot 
or two of surface, it is ver? pleasing. ‘The ground 
of the inlaid pattern is generally scented cedar 
or sandalwogd, the joinery extibited in which 
is very indifferent. ‘Lhe inlaying material is pre- 
paved as follows ; the wood or ivory is cut into 
slips of a lozenge or friapfudar sectiog as may be | 

* required —by a tong thin-bladed fine-toothed saw, 
The tin is drawn through* betwixt a pair of 
grooved rollers like those used for lanrinating or | 
extending iron ~theyswork together by teetle at | 
the extremity,: one ar two draws through extends 
the metal into the length desired. ‘he wires 
aud splints are nearly all cither lozenge-shaped 
or triangular, the triangles beiug equilateral, the 
lozenges composed of two equilateral triangles. 
A pattern being fixed on, the spliats are built up 
into picees, about eighteen inches Igng, and from 
a# quarter to two inches in thicknes& firmly glued 
together. [n the case of boarders, or continuous 
pieces of work, Lhe rods are glued together be- 
twixt pieces of ry, or wood and ivory, alter- 
nately, so.as to form straight lines on each side 











of the pattern. When about to be ased they are 
sawn across the thickitess of « sixpence, and ar- 
ranged tua box divided into compartments, some- 
thing like a printer's ease. ‘They ave then picked 
up in succession, and applied with glue to {fe 
box or other article fo be inlaid. the following 
is a list of the priecs of some of the most com- 
mon articles to be met with in the bazar ;— 





























. Work Boxes, of sizes, from. Rs, 8 to 80 
Writing Desks, of do, from . Ms, 15 to 60 
Portfolios, of da. from., LBs, 10 to 20 
Watch Stands, from, Rs, 8 to 

Do, Cases, (rom 4to 
Kuvelope Cases, frou. 15 to 
Baskets, of sizes, from. 6 to 
Cheroot Cases, from. 3 to 
Card Cases, af sizes, from 2 to 
Paper Weizhts, from, 3 to 
Paper, Cutters, from. . Ll to 
Baskets, open ork, from 12 to 
Table Trays, from, 10 to 
Pin Cushions, from, 3 to 
Tuk Stands, from... .. 10 to 
Jewel Boxes, of Sandal Woad, 20 to a 
Paper Stands, of Sandal Wood, from.. 5 to 

(LOL) Blackicood Furaiture—We are 


impertectly acquainted with the history of the 
Bombay Furniture manufacture that we must ! 
couline ourselves toa few details of the process | 
by whieh it is made, Blackwood is the material | 
almost. always employed—it is Lrought from | 
Cochin and other places lower down on the 
Malabar Coast. It sells for about the same j 
price as ‘Teak—it is a brittle, open-grained wood ; 
not at all a favorite with eabinet-m: at home, 
and the highest prices ever realised for it in the 
state of log we: lieve about £10 per ton. 
The -pringipal furniture dealers in Bombay, 
when this was written in 
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Goozerat. The pattern meant to be carved 
is fist carefully drawn on paper—then on 
the woud. The tools ,used are the native 
adwe, chisel, and drili—the centresbit and 
other tools of English pattern, ¢ from which 
so much assistance might be obtained, are ne- 
ver resorted to. The generale design of the 
various pieces of furniture is mostly excellent, 
the patterns elegant and tasteful: the finish 
for the most part is poor,—the joinery always 
exeerable. Couecaled joints never seem to be 
ought of—pius which might be kept out of 
view are made as conspicuous as possible, and 
great clumsy screw nails, which might without 
trouble be hid, ave fully exposed to view. Con- 
iderable quantities of blackwood furniture are 
sent home annually by residents in Bombay for 
their owu afier use, or for the service of friends ; 
it is packed up without being jointed or polished, 
and is put together by Inglish workmen, who 
think, we believe, but lightly of its merits. ‘There 
were then six principal furniture shops in Bombay, 
—those of Messrs. Sorabjee Framjee, Sapoorjee, 
Byramjee, Pestonjee Nduljee, Rustomjee Nowro- 
jee, Jamsttjve Limjee, and Manockjce Now- 





vojee. ‘They keep from five to ten workmen each, 
and probably turn out Rs. 25,000 to Rs, 30,000 
worth of furniture amongst them annually. The 
following arc the prices of the principal articles 
manulaetured :— 

Ronnd 


30 to 
16 to 
50 to 
60 to 
100 to 
100 to 
14 to 
$0 to 
10 to 
25 to 50 


le, from 3 to 8 feet im diameter. 
poys, 2 feet ditto, per pair 





Rs, 


25 ty 
Rs* #80 to 


Mi 


nifacture 1 oils are the only ani- 
mal oils we possess in fndia—the manufacture 
of these we have already endeavoured (8 describe. 
The numbcr of segclable oils we posscas is 
very great indeed—we mast, however, coufine 
ourselves fon notice of the manufacture of a 
sinall number of these. We are acquaiisedewith 
two forms only of the native oif-mill: one of 
these will be found deseribed under Sugar-mak? 
ing, it being ged alternately as an oil or sugar- 
milf-—the other, of whigh there are some var 


simple wooden mortarywith revelvins 
TET a, =) af ‘? 
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Francis Buchanan's description of the oil-mill of 
Bangalore +, it closely rgsembles 
that of Belgaum, lately sent to the presideney, 
only that the latter is of wood, the formere of 
stone—enevally granite. ‘Two oxen are hat- 
nessed to the veering which depends from the 
extremity of the pesile—a inan sits ou the top of 
the mortar, and throws in the sced that may 
have got displaced. ‘The amill erinds twiee a 
day,~—a fresh man and team bein employed on 
cach occasion. When sesamum oil is ta be 
made, about seventy seers measure, or kiwo anda 
half bushels, of sceds are thrown in: to this ten 
seers, or two quarts and three quarters, of water 
ave gradually added ; this, on the continua 
the pviudi 












sof 
g, which lasts in all six hours, unites 
with the fibrous portion of the seed, and forms a 
cake, which, when removed, leaves the oil clean 
and pure at the bottom of the mortar. From 
this ib is taken out by a cocoanut shell cup on 
the pestle being withdrawn. Other sec oils ave 
deseribed by Buehanan as made almost entirely 
in the same way as the sesamum. ‘Lhe exeep- 
tions are the larnlu, or castor oil, made. from 
either the sinall or large varieties of the riciuus, 
This at Seringapatain is first parehed in pots 
containing something more than a seer each, 
It is then beaten ina mortar mal formed into 
balls : of these from four to sixteen seers are put 
in an earthen-ware pot, and boiled with an 
equal quantity of water for the space of five hors 
—requent eave being taken to stir the mixture 
to prevent it from burning. The oil now floats 
on the surface, ancl is skimmed off pure. 


‘The oil-mill made use of at Bombay and to 
the northward, at Surat, Cambay, Kurraehec, 
&e., differs a little from that just deseribed, in 
having a very strong wooden frame round the 
mouth of the mortar: ou this the man who 
keeps the seeds in order sits: in Seinde a 
cantel is employed to crive the mill instead 
of bullocks, Castor oi] secul is thrown 
mill like other seeds, as 
when removed it requires 
hour, and then strained 4 
it of the fragments of t 
on the seaboard of India is that yieided by the 
Cocoanut.Palm, The tut is first stripped of 
Dusk, this farnishing the substance from whieh 
coir rope is made, while the shell i: 














to be boiled for an 
hrough a cloth to. fre 
ve seed, ‘The great of 
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at night, No press of other contrivanceis made 


the model of } use of in India for, sqifeezing out or expressing ° 


the oil from the cake, and a large amount of 
waste in conseqhence of this necessarily ensues, 
We are unable to afford a-description of the 
manufacture of the sandalwood, grass, and other 
essential oils employed in Inedigine. 

+ Lanning —Leather is one of the manufactures 
where, with an nnbounded quantity of excellent 
raw material, the results are most unsatisfaeto- 
ry®: with an unlimited supply of hides and first- 
rate bark, the goods turned out are of the worst 
possible deseription. ‘Ihe raw hides on first be- 
ing received are steeped in stone vats for betwixt 
four and five weeks in a strong pickle of salt and 




















water—from ten to fifteen hides are placed in 
cach vat. While sleeping, a pint or quart of the 


vik bush AC thrown into cach vat. As we 
may not hav? occasion to allude to this subjeet 
under a separate head, we may mention that the 
juice of the milk bush (Muphorbia tirucalli— 
Roxburgh, page 470, Graham, page 179Y*eon- 
tains a considerable quantity of elastic gum, and 
is used for water-proofing leather, and rendering 
cords elastic. [In February and) Mareh, Parace 
females are to be seen with various male atten- 
dants wherever the milk-bush prevails, ‘They 
apply the milk to their kodies and limbs, and 
then stick themselves over with tufts of raw cot- 
fon. It produces a hot and slightly prickly 
feeling and a small degre of blistering. It is 
considered good for the health, and is supposed, 
to ensure fecundity : the exhibitions seen at 
this season in applying the milk, are often inde- 
liewte in the extreme. Dr Heyne (Tracts, Ilis- 
torieal and Statistical, on India, &e., vol. 1, page 
46, London 1814) states that the Morocco mau- 
ufactured at Hurryhur is treated with salt, aud a 
ture of water, and the milk of wild cotton, 
(Aselepias gigantiea), but though he favours us 
with a chapter on the milk of plants, he neither 
























into the | explains its qualities nor the funetion it perforins 
already described :— | in tanning. ‘Ihe stench avising fron the vats is 


at this time abominable : the epidermis is now 
decomposed, and the hair eomcs freely away. 
lhe s<in, being cleared of this, is next immersed 
na deeoetion of mangrove, babool, or other 
anning bark : after remainmg some time 
in this they are taken out and sewed “up 


broken, and | so as to form a sack, and are then suspend- 


the copra, or fally lining, euelosing the milk is|ed from the root of the building, filled with 


takgn out. ‘This is called eobri or copra. ‘Three 


inaupds or ninety pounds of copra are thrown | is 


into theTinill, with about three gullons (eleven 
cutchasecrs) of water, and from tiis is produc: 
ed three mannis, 
quarters, of oil, ‘The copra in its unpreya 
state is sold slightly dried in the market 











poles af ee in proce: 
ifaminalion fo 
7 . 





fresh tanning solution. When the process 

completed they are taken down, the 
stitches cut, and the skins dried. ‘The lea- 
ther is soft and flexible, and looks tolera- 


or seven gallous and three bly well—but it resists the rain indifferently, is 
ed; casily penetrated by wet, and ducing the 8. W. 
: it is | Monsoon becomes as moist aud flexible as paper 
burned ia iron’ eribs or grates on the top of dipped in water. 
sions, and as means of | mouldy, and very 
r work performed in the open aig the following as the method of tanning practised 


When set aside 4t becomes 
easily rots. Buchanan gives 


‘ oo 
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at Bangalore’:~-For cack hide of ox ot buffalo | 
take two seers of quicklime ‘and six seers of 
water; in this keep the skins a aveek, when the 
hair may be*rabbed off. Keep the hides four 
days in'a solution of unpeeled sticks of ‘Tang- 
gudu (Cassia auriculata,» ip ten seers of wager, 
for an equal length of tite ¢ add ‘thé same solu- 
linus as before—then stretcheand dry the hide# 
‘She leather is very bad. ‘Tracts, Vol. L., p. 228.) 
Potstone—Is found in various parts of figlia! 
onthe western coast: it is chiefly prevalent at 
‘Turreva Care in the Madvas presidency, and inj 
the ghaut country from betwixt the Phoonda and 
Ram Ghauts. It is called Bellapwin by the 
natives; it was known to the Romais, and is 
alescribed by Pliny as used in the manufacture of 
vessels for culinary purposes—-hepee its name, 
‘The mineral possesses a glistening Pemiy lustre 
and greyish tint ; it contains 49 ut of silica, 
30 of magnesia, and 6 of alumina.4 ‘The stone 
i arcd for use by reducing it to. something 
ke the form, size, and shape desired, by a 
eaver, paned hammer, or stroy knife. 
When a cavity is myant to be circular, it is 
bored out by being held against the working 
pindle of a single-eentred native lathe. ‘I'his 
nahles them to be held on by the chuck, whew 
hey are chucked aud finished in the lath in the 
ordinary way, Potstone speedily hardens and: 
darkens by exposure to the a: it absorbs 
grease, oil, or fatty matter, freely + it is stronger 
than ordinary earthen-ware, stands leat better 
and is pretty extensively used for culinary pur- | 
poses. ‘That sold in the Bombay bazar is 
mostly brought from Goa. | 
(162) Bombay Fisheries. —We do not here pro- | 
pose attempting a description of the Bombay fish- 
ing boat—now allowed to be one of the swiltest 
and most clegaut sea-going vessels we posse 
A complete set of models of the native vessels 
plying on the*coast, at an estimated price we ! 
believe of Ra. 15 cach, or about Rs. 1000 in all, i 
is in course of preparation forthe Exhibition of | 
1851, and we ean s@reely imagine anything 
more valuable or interesting. ‘Lhe mode of} 
building is nota little singular, being, like most ; 
other processes, amongst Us, precisely the reverse 
of that pursued tt home. We begin with draw- , 
ing the lines, then Jay down the keel, ribs, and { 
frame, and finally apply the planking. In Judia ; 
we dispense with drawn lines altogether :— 
having laid down the kecl we fasten on the plank- j 
ing, leaving the ribs and frame to the last. 
The keel having been laid, and the stem and 
sternposts put in their places, they are fashioned 
in both sides with a groove of this form. The 
lower edge of the plank next laid is made to 
conform in shape to this. ‘The under groove is 
smeared over with red ochre and water, aud the 
edye of the plank that follows trigd on from time 
ta time pill it takes a” singe cverywhere, showing 
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withgvhat exactness it coincides, It is then 
steeped in water ard bent over a fire of 
wgod into the proper shape and applied to 
iis place. When all is ready, .thee chamnel 
in the lower plank is filled up with cotton 
and tar. The two planks are juow sewed to- 
gether in the following manner: a pair of holes 
are bored in the upper and a corresponding 
pair in the lower plank, all along at jnter- 
yals of a foot or two, according to the na-~ 
ture of the lines : a strong coir string is 
Reed through this in the form of the let- 
ter X, the knot being inside, A stout 
wedge of wood is next driven through the 
strings outside, so as to bring the planks perfeet- 
ly in contact. The planks being put sufficiently 
in their places, when gunwale high is attained, 
the timbers are put in: when the planks have 
been nailed to them, the sewing holes are filled 
up either with nails when opposite a timber, or 
with wooden pins. The home reader may per- 
haps be informed that the Bombay .fishing-boats 
beat the best of our English yachts: the masts 
rake forwasd instead of back—the keel is hellow 
in the middle and uot so long as the stern-post, 
—the forepart of the boat sharp, with hollow 
lincs, the stern phunp aud yound. The following 
rude diagrams will give some imperfect idea of 
our meaning :—~ 
* 





* * * 


Ilooks and lines ave scarcely ever used on our 
shores,—nets of various forms and. sizes being 
alone almost employed in catching fish. The 


most important and extensively practised variety 
is the stake-net fishing,—and stakes are often to 
be found thirty and forty miles out at sea— 
wherever, indecd, a bank within half a day’s sail 
sit 





of land pr If: the fishermen are quite 
enterpris gh to extend their operations 
to any distance, but there is no use in their going 
further off than they can return with their fish 
to the riarket fresh. The fishing stakes vary 
from 50 to 150 fect in length: they are built 
up in the following manner of successive pieces 
of wood,—the lower being frequently the long 
straight trunk of the eocoanut or palmyra tree. 
As many as five ov six pieces of wood, fyom 
cight to ten inches in diametergare u8éd in the 
struction of a single stake. ‘Phey are scarfed 
across each other, the searfing being from three 
to five fect : the pieces are fastened tégether by 
strong rectangular Mlets of wood of this fasRion 
—'Two or three boats are employed im toWing 
the stake out to sea. Its point is made wedge- 
shaped—there is a hole near the point “ofthe 
wedge, through which a rope isepassed. The 
two ends of the rope are made fast to boats anchor.” 
ed ata considgrable distauce eff: other boats 
now proceed and haul wp the upper eng of the 
stake till the point is found to sdescend by-its 
own weight, When it ies once caught hold of 
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the mud the rope is released from its lowey end, 
and the boats to which it?was attached employed 
in steadying the top inthe direction of the run 
of the tide. At high water two boats are made 
fast, one on each side, to the top of the stake, 
Which is forced-hy their weight ten or twelve 
feet into the mud. Stakes are thus put in suc- 
cessively, often to the extent of some miles, at 
intervals of twenty feet from each other. Be- 
twixt each pair is extended a long purse-net, 
the circumference of the mouth of which is abou 
sixty feet, so that when attached to the stakes # 
exhibits an apertare twenty feet across, and ten 
feet perpendicularly--the upper edge being a 
little above high water. . ‘lhe purse is from 100 
to 170 fect in length, terminating in a point. 
‘The meshes gradually diminish in size- from the 
mouth to the further extremity, being about six 
inches at the former, and three-fourths of an 
inch at the latter. "The fish are carried into this 
by the tide, and entrapped—boats are always in 
waiting at high and low watcr, to secure the 
capture and reverse the nets. In the creeks 
and shoals lines of stakes and nets, ofjcn several 
miles in length, are run along where the sludge 
is exposed at low water. ‘Che upper edge of 
these is considerably under high water mark, and 
the fish ave in consequence entrapped by them 
on the retirement of the tide: breaks are left 
at intervals to secure their admission. Close 
along shore, fishing grounds, about half an acre 
in area or so, and ina semi-circular form, are 
built. An aperture is left in the extremity 
of cach of these, into which a net is placed 
as the tide begins to recede, aud a considerable 
capture of the lesser sized fish secured. Such 
are the fixed implements of the fisherman : the 
moveable engines of destruction are few and sim- 
ple. ‘The most frequent of these is a conical net, of 
.which the lower lip is loaded with pieces of lead 
and turned up inwards. ‘fhe material of which 
it is made is fine, and the meshes small. It is 
from cight to twelve feet in diameter, and is 
only used in shore. ‘The fisherman holds it by 
the top, while he gives ita quick twirl, some- 
thing betwixt. that given to the American lasso 
and common quoit. ‘Throwing it to the dis- 
tanéé of- come yards, it spreads fully out as it 
reaches the water—when pulled down and collaps- 
ing by means of the lead, it closes at the mouth 
‘as it approaches the bottom. ‘The fisherman 
now. approaches and pulls *t up by the apex, 
when the fish are found entrapped in it. Though 
this net’ sometimes attains a weight of sixty 
~ pourds- the dexterity with which it is thrown is 
wonderful. ‘here are various spoon and purse- 
-nets of different shapes and sizes, and a bag of 
muslin on a hoop about three feet in diameter, 
this last_ being employed to catch the young 
prawns; ‘and smallest sized fish, that would es- 
ede through ay mesh. however fine. here is 
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also a long trail-net, with which. the fishermen 
wade neck deep through the water, but the mode 
of using it does not appear to bein any way 
peculiar or interesting. The mnc& banks and 
shoals in our creeks abound in Ecls, sometimes 
reaching the length of-two or three feet. ‘The 
fishermen Wade throtigh the mu till they detect 
these by the bubbling up or disturbance of the 
water. ‘They then strike them with a harpoon 
or, spear ‘of the fashion here represented, and 
about two inches each way; With a fine bamboo 
shalt eight or ten feet in length. Having pinned 
them against the ground they draw them out 
with ahook about the same size as the spear, 
also ona shaft. ‘They are very dexterous in 
eatching the litile fish or crabs which lurk under. 
the stones close by the shore, with their bands 
without the f'se of any intruments at all : the 
crabs when aught are immediately stripped of 
their claws, find so prevented from getting away. 
Of these we havea wonderful variety on our 
shores, many of them of the greatest beduty. 
The fisheriman’s mooring anchor is generally of 
stone, from four to five Pia in length, of the 
form represented in the adjoining drawing. The 
stone is four-sided and pyramidal--the apex 
eat off. At base it is from six to eight inches 
square, and from four to six at top. Through the 
top is a hole, through which a cable or hawser 
passes. Near the base are tivo holes at right 
augles to each other: through these pieces of 
wood are thrast corresponding to the prongs or 
flukes of the anchor. ‘The whole weighs from 
80 to 150 Ibs., according to the size of the ves- 
sel, and answers very well the purposes intend- 
ed. These anchors are most commonly made 
of limestone, and are on the whole most suita- 
ble. 

‘The fishermen are a strong-made race of men, 
and the only variety of labourers in India amongst 
whom a great degree of obesity is observed,— 
every fourth or fifth fisherman to be met with 
being more or less corpulent—some of them 
very much so indeed. ‘I'hey are much given to 
the use of intoxicating drinks, and ave often to 
be met with in a state of inebricty. ‘They regu- 
late their affairs very much after the manner in 
which they are regulated by those of kindred 
professions in other parts of the world. A Set 
of boats and nets belong to a dozen of fisher- 
men, one often advancing the capital required to 
be contributed by the others; the capture is di- 
vided amongst them on their reaching the shore, 
and is immediately taken charge of and carried 
to market by the women, who carry their bas- 
kets, not, as at home, on their backs, but on 
their heads. ‘The men when so employed carry 
theirs in baskets swung at the opposite ends of 
a bamboo across the shoulders. ‘khe women 
who carry the fish to market are commonly fol- 
lowed by ten or a dozen erows, who constantly 
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wgteh for anything thatgmay escape, every now 
and then making a dash at the basket itself, 

The mode of making ropes afd nets is singu- 
larly simple:. coir is the material used for the 
former, cotton or hemp (or the latter. One man 
sits on the ground .andelets out the yarn; an- 
other retires habf bent, and spins itsby means of 
a spindle,—the yarn being passed through « 
wooden hoop hung round his neck. Ife gives 
the spindle a jerk betwixt the palins of his hands, 
and keeps its wblidn up at a very consider- 
able degyees of speed indeed. When several 
pies of fine yarn are to be twisted together, 
aman with a spindle is placed at the end 
of each. ‘The whole series are supported at 
intervals by frames of bamboo: a spinner at 
the further extremity twists all the strands into 
one, while a light piece of boarctis being pass- 
ed along where the cords are’yneant to be 
hard plaited and strong, to keey them from 
ruining too vapidly together. In the case of 
ropes, after the single strands are laid together, 
the rope is made up by men twisting the larger 
strands by a stout pigce of wood thus,—a much 
stronger and longer piece being used for the 
entire rope, a nan sitting by a board with holes 
through which the several strands pass, to sce that 
all go properly together. ‘To see forty or fifly fine 
powerful men busily employed in the evening in 
sewing a cord betwixt each of the cloths of a 
sail—the sails of a pattimar being often from 
seventy to ninety feet wide,—with the accom- 
paniments of swarthy dames and children,— 
boats of the most picturesque forms,—palm trees 
or an old Mabratta fort in the distance, and 
fishing tackle every where around,—is frequently 
highly picturesque ; the sight being much more 
pleasing than the smells which accompany the 
scene. 


We are unable to give any account of the po- 
pulation of tie fishing villages beyond our own 
immediate neighbourhood, the number or cost of 
the boats or implements employed by them, or 
value of their industry, though information on 
all these heads would be eminently interesting, 
and ought to be easily enough attainable. The 
following in reference to the three great fishing 
yjllages in our’dwn little Island,— Worlee,Sewree, 
and Mahim,—will illustrate what is desired to 
he obtained. At Wort there is one pattimar, 
worth about Rs. 3000, employed in carrying 
cargo and in general business. There are 110 
fishing-boats, worth about Its. 350 each, and 45 
canoes, worth from Rs, 40 to Rs. 60 cach. At 
Srweee there are five large boats, worth about 
Rs. 1000 each, employed in carrying bricks and 
tiles from Salsette to Bombay; one pattimar, 
worth about Rs. 3000, employed in general 
trade ; 29 fishing-boats, worth. about Rs. 350 
each; and 50 canoes. There are, besides, some 
20 middling-sized boats, used in the transport 
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' of chunam and of black sand from Bellapore for 
building aud other ptrposes. At: Mawim and 
in the ereek on to Sion there are 7 fishing-boats, 
1D large chunam boats, 10 small, toggther with 
+23 canoes. ‘The fishermen of Small Colaba own 
no more than 16 fishing-boats and 8 canoes, A, 
pattimar employs from 15 to 26 men, a fishing- 
boat from 10 to 15,a canoe from 8 to +. Canoes 
are chiefly employed in the const-fishing and at- 
tending the en on the mud banks, and in land- 
ing cargo when there isnot depth of water sufli- 
acient for larger vessels. ‘They ave hollowed out of 
a single log, and are very serviceable handsome- 
looking well-finished craft. They are impelled 
either by paddles or sails : when the latter are em- 
ployed, an outrigger is resorted to: they will 
bear a surprising stretch of canvas, and make 
their way rapidsy through the water, 
Distillation.Vhe principal matters distilled 
in India are 'Toddy, Dutes, Sugar, Rice, and sub- 
stances yiclding perfumes. As it is with the 
arts as practised on this side of India, we are 
chicily concerned, we shall commence with the 
Bombay #oddy or Arrack Still, one of the most 
simple and clumsy contrivances that can well be 
imagined. ‘The still consists of a jarge earthen 
| jar, of the shape of that used by water-carriers, 
‘but many times more eapacious. ‘Lhe receiver 
js of the same form and material as the still, 
but somewhat less in size;—the former being 
two and a half, the latter one and a half, feet in 
diameter. ‘The still mouth is plugged up with 
a piece of wood luted with clay—a hole is cut 
in the side of the still near the top, and into 
this is fastened a wooden spout, which conveys 
the spirituous vapour to the cooler, ‘This last 
stands on a tressle or frame of wood, placed 
over a pit for holding water, and cooling is ef 
fected by a man lifting successive fills of water 
from the well in a cocoanut ladle, and pouring it 
on the top of the cooler. We have seen no case 
where a contrivance so simple as a vessel of wa- 
ter with a small spout or drip bas been resorted 
to. A cocoanut tree will yield about four seers 
of toddy or sap a day : seventy-five seers of toddy, 
or the produce for one day of eighteen cocoanut 
trees, furnish a charge for a still, yields twenty- 
five seers of liquor on a first distiilatiba—on the 
second it affords eight seers of liquor considera- 
bly under proof. Loose as this mode is of stat- 
ing watters, we have not been ableto make it 
more exact : we know of no author who furnishes 
information as to the quantity of sugay contain- 
ed in toddy, and the amonnt of spirit of a given 
strength it ought to yield, and have = had* 
leisure to determine these facts foy ourselves,—a 
sad instance of the want of familiarity with tht 
principles and, details of the most common bran- 
ehes of industry preyailing around ys. One 
thing seems certain, that the precess of distilla- 
\tion just described is uewly as unskiiful ag gan 
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be, and that a third, ifnot a half, might be added 
to the returns were a little more care and aften- 
tion bestowed on the matter. 

Date avd Palmyra trees yield toddy as well as 
cocoamuts—we do not know in what quantity 
per tree, or of what strength. 

A. strong liquor, called Mowah, is in popu- 
lar yepute amongst the natives, especially the 
Parsees, in Western India. The following pro- 
cess is employed in making it at Surat—we 
have not secn any Mowal still at Bombay. ‘The 
berries of the Mowah are about the size and 
form of marbles ; they are first steeped or mash- 
ed in casks. So soon as they get iuto a state 
of active fermentation, the fermented liquor is 
dyawn off and carried to the still, and more water 
poured over the berries, successive charges being 
added as long as the worts sre strong enough 
to ferment. A sullicient number of casks, or 
mash tuns us they may be called, are employed 
in the work so as to permit a charge of the still 
to be supplied on cach drawing off from the 
fermenting tus: as ittakes a couple of days 
to complete the process of fermentation, but 
worts already drawn off would sour were this to 
be waited for before that first rm was run off. 
‘Lhe still consists of a wooden tub, with a copper 
bottom, built over a furnace of brickwork :— 
over the mouth of this is placed a Inge copper 
saucer, the centre of the bottom terminating in 
anipple ‘This is placed over the mouth of the 
tub which contains the liquor, and is filted tight 
after the still has been charged : it is then filled 
with cold water, a fresh supply of which is poured 
into it from time to time as the original fill gets 
heated. A bamboo spout passes through the side 
ot the tub just above the level of the liquor 
inside—it terminates ina flat shovel or ladle 
shaped dish under the nipple. Into this the 
spivit condensed in the under side of the saucer 
trickles down—it is run off and removed into a 
suitable receptacle outside. A second or third 
distillation is resoried to when the liquor is re- 
quired to be made very strong. We have still 
more grounds here than in the preceding ease to 
complain of our deplorable want of faects—a 
want avhich might be so readily supplied by the 
medieal of ‘scientific officers in the neighbour- 
hood. 























The Porjuguese use, for the purpose of rectifi- 





cation, is avery neat and serviceable varicty of still, 
by them called an Alembic. “It consists of a 





common leoking pot as a boiler, with a cylin- 
Grical head of the same diameter, and generally 
‘about"ih®same depth, as the boiler. The botto:n 
of this is a cone closed in at tie apex, the mouth 
of which covers that of the boiler. Around 
its inner edge isa slight turned- up ledging 
or flange, from which a pipe or worm leads off 
the spirit. ‘The- cylindrical portion of the top 
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vapour is condensed Qy it in the inside of the 
cone, and, trickling down, is caught by the 
Mange and carfjed off by the pipe. This isa 
convenient and serviceable implement, and may 
be so used to give very excellent results. 

@ur account of distillation would be incom: 
plete withoft some “descriptionsof the mam- 
facture of rosewater end otta of roses, borrowing 
from the 8th volume of the ‘Transactions of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, the account given of it by 
Dr. Jackson, Ghazeepore :-—~ 





“Around the station of Ghazeepore there are 
about 300 beegahs, or about 150 acres, of 
ground faid out in small detached fields as Rose 
gardens, most carefully protected on all sides 
by high mud walls and prickly pear fences, to 
keep out the cottle. These lands, which belong to 
Zemindars, ar! planted with Rose trees, and are 
annually det “ut at so much per beegah for the 
ground, audfso much additional for the Rose 
erally five rupees per beegah, and 
¢ rupees for the Rose trees. of which 
h beegah. ‘The additional 
expense for cultivation would be about 8-8 ; 80 
that for Rupers 40-8 you have for the season 
one beegah of 1,000 Rose trees, 

“Tf the season is good this beegah of 1,000 
Rose trees should yield one lac of Roses. Pur. 
chases for Roses are always made at so much 
per lae. The price of course varies according 
to the year, and will average from 40 to 70 
Rupees. During the past season the latter was 
the price given for one lac of Roses towards 
the conclusion, 

** As soon as the Roses come into flower the 
Zemindar and cultivators of the Rose gardens, 
us well as intending purchasers, meetin the city, 
and aecording to the demand and expected pro- 
duce, a nerick is established, and purehasers 
then enter into agreement with the cultivators 
for so many lacs of Rupees at such’a price. This 
agreement is considered binding, and the culti- 
vator is obliged to deliver the quantity at the con- 
tract rate ; when that is completed another can 
be made, but this Jatter is always at a much 
higher rate. 

“ The Rose trees come into flower at the be- 
ginning of March and eontinués so through 
April, In the morning early the flowers are 
plucked by numbers of men, women, and cbil- 
dren, and are conveyed in large bags to the seve- 
ral contracting partics for distillation. The cul- 
tivators themselves very rarely manufacture. 

“The native apparatus for distilling the Rose- 
water is of the simplest construction ; it consists 
of a large copper or iren boiler well tinned, ca- 
pable of holding from eight to twelve gallons,. 
(shaped like the earthen hoondahs in which the 
Gomastahs send in their Opium) havirfy a large 
body with a rather narrow ucck, ad a mouth 





plants—e 









being filled with cold ‘water, the spirituous fabout eight inches in diameter ; on the top of this* 
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js fixed the head of the ‘still, which ig nothing 
nfdre than an old degMee, or cooking vessel, 
with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or 
worm. “ ; 

« This tube is composed of two pieces of bam- 
hoo, fastened at an qcute, angle, and it is coyer- 
od the whole dength with*a strougs binding of 
cordeil string, over which ig a luting of earth tp 
prevent the vapour from escaping. ‘The sinall 








end, about two feet long, js fixed into the hole 
in the eeutre of the head, where it ts well lated 


with flour and water. ‘The lower arm or end of 
the tbe is carried down into a loug necked 
vessel ov receiver, called a dhudku. This is 
placed in a hundes of water which as it gets hot 
is changed. ‘Lhe head of the still is luted on 
to the body, and the long armof the tube in the 
thabka is also well provided with a cushion of 
cloth, so as to keep in all vapow'. ‘Yhe boiler 
is lel into au earthen furnace, and’ the whole is 
eady for operation ie 
© Phere is such a variety of Rose-water ma- 
rufactured in the bazar, and 80 much that bears 
1e name, which is nothing more than a mixture 
of sandal oil, that it 3s impossible to lay down 
the plan which is adopted. The best Rose-water 
however in the bazar may be computed xs begr- 
ing the proportion of one thousand Roses to a 
sess of water ; this perhaps may be considered 
as the best procurable. From ove thonsand 
Roses most generally a seer anda half of Rose- 
water is distilled, and perhaps from this even 
the Attar has been removed. 

“The boiler of the still will, hold from eight 
to twelve or sixteen thousaud Roses. Ou cight 
thousand Roses from ten to eleven seers of water 
will be placed, and cight seers of Rosewater will 
he distilled. ‘This afler distillation is placed in 
a carboy of glass, and is exposed to the sun for 
several days to become puckale 3 it is then stop- 
ped with cotton, and has a covering of moist clay 
put over it; this becoming hard cffeetually pre- 
vents the scent fromescaping. The price of this 
will be from twelve tg sixteen rupees. This is 
the best that can be procured. 

“To procure the Attar, the Roses are put into 
the still, and the water passes over gradually as 
in the Rose-weter process ; after the whole has 
cdme over, the Rosewater is placed in a large 
metal basin, which is covered with wetted mus- 
fin tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
into it ; this vessel is let into the ground about 
two feet, which has been previously wetted with 
water, and it is allowed to remain quiet during 
the whole night. ‘The Attar is always made at 
the beginning of the season when the nights are 
cool ; in the morning carly the little film of Attar 
whjch is formed upon the surface of the Rose- 
water during the night is removed by means of 
afeather, aud itis then carefully placed ina 
enell whianh» and daveatter cz the collection 
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is made it is placed for a short period in the 
sunand after a sufficient quantity has been pro- 
cured it is poured off clear, and of the colour of 
amber, into small phia!s. “Pure Attar when 
it has been removed only three or fou? days has 
a pale greenish hue, by keeping, it loses this and 
ina few weeks’ time it becomessof a pale yellow.+ 
The first few days distillation does not produce 
such fine Atlar as comes off afterwards, in conse- 
queuce of the dust or little particles of dirt in 
the still and the tube being mixed with it. This 
is readily separated from its sinking to the bot- 








Som of the Attar, which melts at a temperature 
of 84°. From one lac of Roses it is generally 





ealeulated that 181 erains, or one tolah, of Attar 
ean be procured ; more than this ean be ob- 
tained if the Roses are full sized, and the nights 
cold to allow of the congelation. The Attar 
purchased in the bazar is generally adulterated, 
mixed with sandal oil or sweet oil ; not even 
the richest native will give the price at which 
the purest Attar lone can be obtained, and the 
purest Attar that is made is sold only to Euro- 
peans, During the past year it has been selling 
‘from 80 M% 90 rupees the tolah ; the year before 
it might have heen purchased for 50 rupees. 
Native stills ave let out at so much per day or 
week, and it frequently occurs that the residents 
sare some Rosewater for their own use as a 
itto their friends, to secure their being 
ded with that which is the best. ‘The natives 
never remove the ealices of the Rose flowers, but 
place the whole into the still as it comes from 
the gardens. 


« The best plan appears to me to have this re- 
moved, as by this means (he Rose water may’ be 
r time, and is not spoiled by 
incl occasionally met with in the nas 
vier, Ht is usual to caleulate 109 hot- 
to one lac of Roses. The Rove-water should 
always be twice distilled ; over ten thousand, Rose- 
water may be pat to allow of sixteen or twenty 
bottles coming out ; the following day these twenty 
bottles are placed over eight thousand more 
Roses, and about cighteen hottles of Rosewater 
are distilled. This may be considered the best 
to be met with. The Attar is so much lighter 
than the Rose-waler, that previousdg use? it is 
better to expose the Rose-wafer to the sun for 
a few days, to allow of its being well mixed, and 
Rose-water that has been kept six months is 
always better than that which has recently 
been made. . 

At the, commencement of the Roe season, 
people from all parts come to make thgig pur. 
chases, and very large quantities are prepared 
and sold. ‘There are about thirty-six places in 
the city of Ghazeepore where Rosewater is dis- 
tilled. ‘Thes® people generally put a large quan- 
tity of sandal oil into the receaver, the cfl is after- 
[ wards carefully removed and sol as andal Attar, 

oe pay 
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aud the water put into earboys and disposed of 
as Rose-water, At the time of sale a few dyops 
of sandal ail are placed on the neck of the car- 
boy to give it a fresh scent, and to many of the 
natives it’ appears perfectly immaterial whether 
the scent arises solely from the sandal oil or 
afrom the Roses y large quantities of sandal oil are 
every year brought up from the south and ex- 
pended in this way. ! 


! 
the Rose-water, or the Sandal Attar as they term | 
it, is at the period of their festivals and weddings, 
[tis then distributed largely to the guests as / 
they arrive, aud sprinkicd in’ profusion in the | 
apartments. A large quantity of Rose-water is | 
suld at Benares, and many of the native Rajahs | 
send over to Ghazcepore for its purehase. Most 
of the Rose-water us soou us distilled is taken 
away, and after six mouths from the termination 
of the manufacture there arc nol more than four ; 
or five places where it is Co be met with. ! 





« The chief use the natives appear to make of 





“T should cousider that the value of the Roses | 
sold for the manufaeture of Rose-water may be 
estimated at 15,000 rupees a year, and from this | 
to 20,000, and from the usttal price asked for the | 
Rose-water and for which it is sold, 1 should | 
consider there is a profit of 40,000 rupees. ‘Lhe | 
natives are very fond of using the Rose-water as | 
medicine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures, aud j 
they consume a goo deal of the petals for the 
conserve of Roses, or Goolennd, as they eall it. | 
There are several kinds of essentiat oils produced 
from the stroug scented flowers in this district, : 














which 1 will procure and send down to you.” | 


. 

Other perfumed oils are manufactured without 
resorting to distillation. ‘Lhe layers of the jas- 
mine, four inches thick and two inches square, 
or other flowers, are laid on the ground and co- ! 
vered over with layers of scsamum or any othe 
oil-yielding seed. ‘These are laid about the | 
same thickness as the flowers, over which a 
second layer of flowers like the first is placed. 
‘The seed is wetted with water, and the whole 
muss covered with a sheet hetd down at the end 
and sides by weights, and allowed to remain for 
eighteen hours in this form: it is now fit for 
the fail, -wiless the perfume is desived to be very 
strong, when the faded flow are yemoved and 
fresh ones put in their place. ‘The sved thus ime + 
pregnated are grouud iu the usual Wway in the 
will, and the oil expressed Javing the secut of 
the Hower. At Ghazeepore, the jasmine and bela 
are chiefly employed : the oil is kept in dubbers, 
and for about Rs. 2 ascer. The newest 
oils afford the finest perfumes. The process 
here described’ is the same as that pursued at | 
Bombay. In Europe, a fixed oil, usually that 
of the bean or mdrunga nat, is eniployed. © Cote | 
ton is staked in this ahd lnid over layers o 
Howers, the oil being squeezed out so.scon asi 
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ATTAR. - 
impregnated with: periwne.— Mowth 
Times, 23th Nov. to 2AM Tune 1830. 

(163) ATTA, Pounded. wheat; when sified 
Myda is the finer part or wheaten flour; and 
soojee the coarser. . 

(164) ATTALEA FUNIFERA, PIACABA, 
A fiiost valuable palin, Jound in the native forests 
ol the maritime provinces of Brazil, the fibres 
GO its leat stalks énd other parts furnishes the 
best, Cordage of South America. 

iis a coarse black fibre and obtained from 
the dilated base of the petioles. It is collected 
by the natives, and partly used for éonsumption, 
partly exported to Ewrope, tied up in bundles 
of ral fect in fength, and sold in London 
under this name at about £14 the ton. It is 
manufactured into cordage in its native countries, 
and as it is light, cables made of it do not sink 
in the water. - Seeman. 

Cugnilla fruds ave produced in South Ame- 
riea, in the’ Brazils, by the Attalea funifera, 


ly Bombay 











! aecording to Martins, for the Cocos lapidea of 


Gartner; the latter title is highly deseriptive. 
The plant might advantageously be introdueed 
into Southern Asia, ‘Tha coquilla nut shell is 
early solid : two separate cavities, each contain- 
ing a hard, flattencd, greasy keruel, generally of 
a‘tisagreeable flavour : the cells occasionally en- 
close a grub or chrysalis, which consumes the 
fruit. The passages leading into the chambers 
are lined with filaments or bristles, and this end 








(of the shell terminates exteriorly in a covering of 


these bristles, whieh conceal the passages ; this 


, end is consequently almost uscless, Lut the oppo- 


site is entirely solid and terminates in the point- 
ed attachment of the stalk. Sometimes the shell 


contains three kernels, less frequently bat one 
‘only, and one coquilla nut has been seen entirely 


solid. ‘Ihe substance of the shell is brittle, hard, 
close, and of a hazel brown, sometimes marked 
and dotted, but generally uniform, Under the 


action of sharp turning tools, it is very agreeable 


to turn, more so than the cocoa-nut shell ; it may 
he eccentric turned, cut into excellent screws, 
and admits of an admirable polish and of being 
lackered. Ou the whole it is a very useful ma- 


: terial, and suitable for a great vaviety of small 
j ornamental works both turued and filed. —Hodd- 


cappfel.  Secman remarks that® Coquilla nuts 
velng exeessively hard, beantifully mottled with 
dark aud light brown, and capable of taking a 
very high polish, they are extensively used for 
turnery work, especially in making the handles 
of bellpulis, smail tops, the knobs of walking 
sticks, umbrellas and other articles.— Seeman. 


(165) ATTAR. A set of scented oils or ut 














furs from Hyderabad comprise the following. 
Moteah Ultur. Kaserah Uttur. 
Chambatey ‘5 Chumpah 3 
: Ryatroo » | Gool es pe 
Tnah bene Banjerce 


AVERRIAOA BILIM BI. 


Burmookee Uttar. |” Solag . Ultur. 
DPoolpend » |? Sona Manthre ,, 
Cuscus my Nohrutten os 
Moleserree , 35 | Sandal 
Rowsehr a Muamah ai 


‘They vary in price from 4 annas to 5 Rs per 
tola, “A very complete Toliection of these dils 
was exhibited, atthe Madras Exhibition of 1353) 
by W. FE. Underwood, Esq?comprising, 7 
Uil of Sandal wood. Oil of Cuscus. 











» Star Anise., 4 »» Mint. . 

a Coriander. | » Nutmeg. 

» Pepper | », Cardamom. 

» Bitter orange. » Indian Southern- 
y» Cumin, wood, 

»  Serew Pine. » Jessamine. 

» Cloves » Bishops weed, 
» Patehouli. | » Swat Fennel. 
(166) ATLEES, 5 


Attees, Iixp,  ** 

According to Ainslie, Attees is the Tindoo- | 
state name of the bark of a species of Betula, 
used in the northern parts of ludia for dying 
Chrintz ved, and which is sometimes, though j 
vavely, brought to {Xe Coromandel cox 
Ainslie’s Mat, Med. p. 141, 

(167) ATTI_NAR, Vreus-Racrmosa, 

(168) AUNEN WOOD. 

Aunenkura, Trt. 

(169) AVERRUOA CARAMBOLA. 
RAMBOLA. 

Kamarunga, ITtxp, and Bese. 


The carambola tree bears a sour fruit which 
makes a good tart, and there is a variety which 
hears a sweet fruit. ‘Lhe tree, though originally, 
it is said, from the Moluccas, flourishes well ou 
the Tenasserim Coast, and is quite naturalized, 
— Mason. H 

The Fruit. 
Carumbola, Carmaranga. 

Sans. 





Ca- 





Tamartam pullum, Tam. 
Komruk, Duk. 
Tamarta pundoo, Trt. 

This is a five cornered fruit, rather bigger than 
ahen’s exg: when yoting, it is made duto pre- 
serve; when {ull grown, it has a pleasaut flavor, 
aud is reckoned cooling and aperient.—Ainsiic, 
page 233. a 

Whe Kamarunga tree is common in Bengal. 
The five-cornercd, green, and juicy fruit contains 
alarge quantity of quadroxalate of potash. It 
is used asa pickle, in eurries, and as an ingte- 
dient in several native electuaries. ‘The dyers 
also employ ib very extensively. —O Shaugh- 
neSsy. 

(170) AVERRUHOA. BLLIMBI, Lin. Bilim- 
hic, common in Bengal ; 
a small cucumber, and contains an abundant acid 
juice of similar properties to those of the pre- 
ceding spedics. A syrup is prepared with the | 


} Belunboo, Dux. 





the fruit resembles | 





juice, and a conserve with (hee flowers, hy the 





ASOKA. JONESIR ASOKA. 
native physicians, who use it iu the treatinent of 
fevers. — O'Shaughnessy, page 257. 
The Fruit. 
Baimbie pulium, Tau. | Blimbinghooloo, Mansy. 
Bessee, SumavRay, 

This isa pleasant tasted bug rather too acid 
fruit. It is commonly made into pickle or pre-* 
serve.— Ainslie, page 222, 

G71) AVICENNIA TOMENTOSA. 

Binale, Bexc. | Pata, Rhcede. 

Fs common in India in low places near the 
. pe si : 
Thouths of rivers where the spring tide” rises. 
In the Sooudrabund it grows to be a tree of 
considerable magnitude the wood of which serves 
the Natives for various ceonomical purposes. 
On the Coromandel Coasts where it is common it 
is found in the state of a shrub,—Lodde ILS.S. 

(172) ASCLEPIAS CURRASSAVICA, the 
yellow milk weed, is cultivated in China as a 
flowering plant.— JF ifliams’ Mid. King: p. 288. 

(173) ASCLEPIAS VOLULILIS. Lin, 

Palay kecvay, ‘Pax. Palay koora, Tex. 

Nukehikge ke hanjee, 

Duk. 

(74) ASTILES. 

Samhool, Tan, 

Boodida, ‘Ten. 

Wood ashes are useful for cleaning metals ;- 
cenelosed in a bag and dusted through it by strik- 
ing it on a knife board, it isa good substitute for 
bath brick for cleaning knives. Balls of Cowdung 
ashes are sold in the bazars under the Teloogoo 
name of Vibudi, Zamud, Tiroonoot Oondi, and are 
much used for cleaning Military appointments and 
brass mountings of harness, &e. In commerce, the 
term applies to such vegetable ash as the alkaline 
salts are extracted from.-—IIr. Rhode, 318.8. 

(175) ASTIOORA, Arad. ‘the first ten days of 
the month Mohurram, or the Cereniouies ob- 
rved during that part of the month. LLouses 
are appropriated in which they set up Allums, 
Taboots, Shalmusheens, Booraq’s, &e., and some- 
times screcus made of mica, ‘These places are 
called the Ashoor Khanah (ten day tiouse) ; 









Ans, Mat. Mad. p, 255. 


Bhasnuam, Says. 





1Pazeca Khanah (the house of mourning) ; and 


Astana (a threshold or faqueer’s residgnce). « Tr 
Upper Hindustan opulent Mahomedans ‘erect an 
Hmambara, and the Shiahs generally follow a 
similar practice.— Herklods, 2 

(176) ASOKA, JONESIA ASOKA. The 
Asoka, in spring, bears beautiful red pios- 
soms. ‘This tree says Lady laukland (Choi-Chow), 
is sacred to Mahadeva, (Siva). Tu some Places in 
Tudia it is more esteemed than at others. The wo- 
men bathe in sowe holy streams wit the blossoms. 
floating init. The Ubuloos say that the eon- 
tact of the stentof the Asoka tite wilh the foot 
of a woman of superio’ beauty, is supp$sed_ to 
make it blossom. ‘This tyee is often alluded ‘to 





. his family and friends. 


, 


ASPARAGUS ASCENDENS. 


in Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin- 
‘loos, translated by Mr. Wilson. In the ° Toy 
Catt, Maitreya says, deseribing a garden— 
“ Aud here the Asoka tree with its rich crimson 
blossom,” shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shgwer of the furious fight. Captain 
D. 1. Richardsen, however, (Flowers and Flower 
Gardens, p. 189), says that the flower is small 
and yellow, and is eaten by young Hindoo wo- 
men asa medicine. Voigt says its flowers are 
of an olive yellow colour. 

(177) ASPALATHUS INDICA. Lin. 
Shevenar vaymboo, Tam. | Small flowered aspala- 
Shivanimba, Says. thus, Exc, 

The small leaves, flowers and tender shoots of 
this low growing plant, are supposed by the 
Natives to possess eooling demulcent and alter- 
ative properties and are prescribed in cdlecoction 
in leprous and cancerous affections. 

This plant appears to be the Manneli of the 
Hortus Malabarieus. Rheede tells us, that from 
the root of it an oil is extracted which is of use 
in erysipelas.—Ainslie’s Mat. Med. page 113. 

(178) ASPHALT. Dr. Honigberger at p-p. 
238 and 239, of his work, writing on the Asp- 
haltum Persicum, Mamiai, Persian—says, that 
it is a certain specific in fractured bones, «deserv- 
ing the name of Osteocolla, ft is a solid, hard, 
heavy, black, glistening mass without any parti- 
cular odor. Only the genuine possesses -the 
peculiar properties and is but seldom to be met 
with even in Persia itsclf, the place of its origin, 
for the king of Persia is reported to collect the 
whole product yearly and to inclose it in smal} 
silver boxes, which ave distributed as presents to 
Tn all Eastern bazars 
may be found under the name of Persian Mumiai, 
n compound resembling the genuine in appear- 
ance. According to Dr. Seligmann, Mum in 
Persian, signifies wax, Iai or Ajin is the name of 
the village in the vicinity of which the spring 
of water containing Mumiai or Mumiajin is 
found. The Mumiai was discovered in the time 
of Feridun. He also says that the dsphaltnm 
Sclajit, Asphaltum Punjabinum or Punjab As- 
phalt, is an officinal article at Lahore, brought 
from the hills. The Wakims and Hindoo doe- 
torst use, At instead of the Persian Mumiai in 
eases occurring from exterior violence. 

(179) ASPARAGUS ASCENDENS. Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 237, says that this product of 
Hindostan is used only by the natives, who, call 
it Setaver, or, Sittavair ? The stalks, he procured 
at the bazar at Lahore, were as long as a finger, 
andag thick asa quill, rather spiral and longi- 
tudinally indented, of a horny yellow semi- 
.transparent afpearance, of a mucilaginous, sweet 
and astringent taste. He adds that it is worthy 
of remark, that the Tamool name of the Pavonia 
Zeylandica, Sittamoolie of Sittavayr, borders very 
closely on Sitavair or Sctaver. 
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(180) ASPARAGUS. Haztoox. Dr. Ho- 
nigberger. p. 287, méhtions that the seeds"so 
called, ave from-the common Asparagus, which is 
cultivated in thé North-West of Hipdostan. ‘The 
Hakims use them in debility of the stomach, in 
liver, spleen and renal disorders ; they also 
atthibute tq them diufetic'and Jiphrodisiac pro- 

rtivs. ‘They believe that. thé cultivated is 
more effective than fhe wild plant. 

(181) ASPIDIUM BAROMETZ, the Tar- 
taréan lamb, so cuthusiastically described by 
Darwin in his Botanic Garden, has long beea 
eclebrated in China. It is partly an artificial 
production, the ingenuily of Chinese gardeners 
taking advantage of the natural habits of the plant 
to form it into a shape resembling a sheep or other 





| object.— William’s Middle Kingdom, p. 275. 


There are &veral species of Aspidium known 
in India, the/\. splendens, and parasiticum, de- 
scribed by /1r. Graham, and the writum and 
flagelliferand, in Voigt’s Catalogue ; and Dr. 
Hooker mention’ that both in Sikkim and *Ne- 
pal the watery tubers of an Aspidium are abun- 
dantly eaten. + 

(182) ASSAF UTIDA. Fervra Assaretips, 
Lin. Nartuex Assarxripa, Falconer, 

*Perungayum, Tam. Ingoova, TE. 

Hing, Dux. Hinga, Sans. 

This is used by the Natives of India par- 
ticularly the Brahmins who from living entire- 
ly on vegetable food and milk, require some 
powerful corrector of acescency, and find no- 
thing that answers the purpose so well as this 
which is besides cardiac and antispasmodic, and 
so strongly are they impressed with an idea of 
its virtues that they think they would die with- 
out it.-~Ainslie’s Mat. Med. page 267, 


(188) ASSAT, a beverage of Brazil prepared 
from the Euterpe edulis, Mart: a palm which 
might advantageously be introduced into India. 

(184) ASSAM, An individual a non-pro- 
prictor. 

(185) ASSAYING, is a branch of chemical 
analysis, the object of whieh is to determine the 
quantity of gold or silver in any mixture with 
the baser metals, 

(186) ASTA, or Patoo, a bast jn use in Bheer- 
bhoom.—Royle Fis. Pl. . 

(187) ASTER CHINENSIS. Caress Strat 
FLower. 

This is very common in Ajmere gardens.— 
Geul. Med. Top. page 206. 

It is the Callistephus chinensis of DeCandolle. 

Several species of Aster, however ure named by 
Voigt as having been grown near Calcutta. 

(188) ASTRONOMY. The divisions of time, 
such as they are presented in the Calendar, are 
composed of. days, weeks, months, and years. 
The modes of determining these diviSions, have 
been various anfoug the nations of antiquity, and 
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there are still variations in these modeg in the 
indilern world. ane 

The manner of reckoning the days by the 
ancient Jews and which subsist§ amongst that 
people at the’ present time, is, to commence the 
day at a certain hour of, the evening, and to 
finish it on the yext evening at the game hour. 
Phus their sabbath begins on the afternoon of 
Vriday, and is completed on The afternoon of Sa- 
turday. ‘Lhe Roman Catholic church also com- 
mences its festivals «in the evening; and this 
custom is retgined amongst ourselves in some of 
our popular observances, such as the eve of St 
John, and Christmas eve. 

‘The civil day now commences at 12 o'clock at 
midnight, and lasts til the same hour of the 
following night. ‘I'he civil day is distinguished 
from the astronomical day, which gegins at noon, 
aud is counted up to 24 hours, trminating at 
the succeeding noon. ‘Lhis mode 4f reckoning 
the day, is that used in the Nautigal Almanac, 
andeit sometimes leads to mistakes with persons 
not familiar with this manner of computation : 
alittle consideration will obviate the difficulty. 
Thus January 10, fifteen hours, in astronomical 
time, is January 1), 8 in the morning civil time. 
In France and most of the states of Europe, as 
with us, the hours are counted up to 12, from 
midnight till noon, and from noon till midnight. 
In parts of Italy, and of Germany, the day is 
held to commence about sunset, aud the hours 
are counted on till the next sunset. This mode 
is very inconvenient to travellers, as the noon of 
the “Italian hours” at the sumer solstice is 16 
o'clock, and 19 o’clock at the winter solstice. 


‘Lhe division of the day among Afahomedans 
is chiefly subservient to the stated times of per- 
forming their devotions, and is not generally 
very accurate. ‘They begin their account at sun- 


set, reckoning twelve hours from thence to sun- | 


rise, whether the night be long or short ; from 
sunrise to sunset they also reckon twelve hours, 
and consequently a night hour is longer in the 
winter than an hour of the day, and in stmmer 
the hours of the day ‘ave longer than those of 
the night. At the equinoxes alone, all the hours 
are of equal length, and then they coincide with 
those adopted lay us, in commencement and du- 
ration, differing, of course, 6 hours in enumer- 
ation, so that our six o’elock is their twelve, our 
seven is their one, &c, At other periods of the 
year, also, their six o'clock coincides with our 
twelve, but every other hour differs more or less 
from‘ ours. The time of sunrise, and, conse- 
quently, the length of the day, being known, 
the length of each hour will be easily found by 
division, and the period of any given hour deter- 
mined. ‘Chus, if the sun rise at 7 o'clock, the 
length of the day wiil be ten hours (of 60 mi- 
nates each) and that of each hour 50 minutes. 
Que oclock, Mahonregan reckSning, will then 
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be at 50 minutes after 7, two o'clock 40 minutes 
after tight, and three eclock will be half past 
nine, and so on of the others, When the sun 
rises at 5 o’clock the three first hours of the day 
will be completed severally at 1 minutes after 
six, twenty minutes after seven,, and half past 
eight. In every case six o’clocke arrives exactly 
at midday, which in India is culled ‘ do pakar, 
or the second toatch.” 

‘Lhe Chinese division of the day is as simple as 
our own, and not much unlike it. ‘Lhe Chinese 
heal the day an hour before midnight, and 

ivide the twenty four hours into twelve parts 
of two hours each, Tnstead of numbering their 


hours as we do, they give a different uame to 
each period of two hours ; the names and cor- 
responding time, according to our mode, are as 
follows :—~ 





» 11 to 1 Afternoon. 


1 Morning. 
3 lte 3 


» 











5 to 


Woo.. 
We 
7 to 9 


9 toll * 

The word Kenou is added when the hour of 
each peridd is intended, and Ching for the last. 
‘Thus, Keaou tsze is 11 at night, and Ching tsze 
12 at night; Keaou Chow 1 in the morning, 
Ching Chow 2 &e. &. The word K'hih “ quar- 
‘ ter,” is used alter the hour with the numerals yih 
1, urh 2, or sau 3, to subdivide the houys into 
quarters, which is the smallest division commonly 
employed : example, ching maou yih k’hih a quar- 
ter past 6 ; keaou woo urh k’hih, half past 11. 

The Iindoos and the Mahomedans in In- 
dia, divide the day into four watches, and 
the night into the same number; the day 
heing considered to extend from sunrise to sunset. 
'The watches are again divided into ghurees, which 
are 24 minutes each in length. As in the sum- 
mer the days are longer than the nights, each 
day watch will then be longer than any watch of 
the night, though, from the necessity of each wateh 
comprising an exact number of ghurecs, there 
will generally be the difference of 1 ghurce be- 
{ween two watches of the same day. ‘There is 
much variation in this respeet, and although, in 
the latitude of India, the difference is not so 
great as it would be in a country moye, towards 
the north, it is still so inconvenient that the na- 
tives of India rarely understand their own method 
of dividing the day, and readily adopt, the Eng- 
lish mode. 

In order to explain the mode of subdivRling 
the watches, we shall detail the correspondence 
of ghurees with our hours in Mareh and Septem- , 
ber, when the days and nights are equal, and 
when, in consequence, more reg@larity may be 
expected than at other seasons. It must be re- 
tnembered thata ghuree conthins 24 minutes, 
and that 60 ghurees mfake up the 2+ heirs; 30 
ghurees, therefore, muke up the time between 
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sunrise and sunset at this scason. If these 30 
ghurees were equally divided between thet four 
watches, giving 7 ghurees and a half to cach 
watch, their correspondence with our hours 
would be casily made ; but as the Hindoo pric- 
tice is never to divide a ghuree between two 
watches, but te, continue y watch until the 
last ghuree is completed (with onc exeeption) the 
watehes will be of unequal length: the first and 
last watehes will be of 8 ghurees, and the second 
and third of 7 gherecs each. 








At 6 o’clock, the first ghuree begins with the 
rising sun and is completed at 24 minutes after 
6; the second ghurce strikes at 48 minutes after 
6, the third at 12 minntes after 7, and so on in 
succession nntil the end of the first wateh, at 12 
miuntes after 9. At 36 minutes aficr 9, one 
ghuree strikes again, and the same detail eon- 
tinnes until midday, when the second wateh 
ends, The third watch ends at 48 minutes after 
2, and the fourth at 6 o'clock, or sunset. The. 
same suecession continues during the night. 


is 

Tn the summer, when the sun rises about 12 
minutes afley five, and sets at 48 afer 6, the 
day is 84 ghurees in length, and the night only 
26. Tn this case the first watch of the day 
contains 9 ghurrees, the sccond and third $ 
cach, and the fourth nine. In the night the 
four watehes will contain, respectively 7, 6, 6, 
and 7 ghurecs. In winter, of course the contrary 
arrangement takes place, the day consisting of 
26 ghnrecs, and the night 345; circumstances 
being the same in other respects. In the inter- 
mediate scasons the watclics will contain 6, 7, 8, 
or 9 gliurees cach, according to the length 
the day; arranging them so that each watch 
may contain an equal number of ghurees, if 
possible ; if there be one ghurce ju exeess, it is 
to be added to the first watch ; if two, to the 
first and last ; and if three, to the first, second, 
and last. ‘The last ghuree of the day will ocea- 
sionally be lengthened or shortened, in order to 
finish the day with sunset, and the last of the 
night altered in the same way, that the day may 
begin at sunrise. 











With such a variable system as the above, it 


is cridentdhat no clocks could be made to mark | 
the time ; but amode of denoting time has been | 


adopted by the Hindoos, which is not without in- 
genuity y provide a thin metal enp, a clepsy- 
dra, through the bottom of which a small hole is 
dritted ; this eup swims on the surface of a vessel 
of water, until the water, running gradually 











. thrgugh the hole, fills the eup, which then sinks. 


The hole is made of such a size, that the water 
aising sinks ittin 24 minutes. A sort of gong, or 
shallow bell metal pan, called a ghureeal, is h ng 
up near the vessel, to be struck a’the expiration 
of cach ghuree, which is known by the sinking 





of | 
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the sinkipg of the cup, and to strike on the bell, 
is called a ghureealce. * For the complete esta- 
blishment of a ghuree, six or eight servants are 
necessary, who “keep watch in turys. Such an 
expeuse can, of course, be afforded only by the 
wealthy; but the sound of a gong is usually loud 
endugh for a whole wilfage, “and serves the pur- 
pose of a chureh clovk. iy 

We shall explain*the operations of the glurce- 
alee through the twelve hours of an equinoxial 
dar ; and the process of strkipg throngioat: the 
year will be easily understood from this detail. 
At six o’clock in the morning, as sdon as the sun 
appears on the horizon, a little cup is put on the 
surface of the water; when it sinks, which will 
be at 24 minutes after 6, the time is called, but 
not struck, 1] ghuree. ‘This ghurec is considered 
sacred to the gsovercign and his ghureealee atone, 
has the privikige of striking it; with this excep: 
tion the firstghuree is passed in silence through- 
out Hindosian At the second ghuree, two 
blows ave struck; at the third three, and sq to 
the end of the watch, when eight blows are 
struck for the eight ghuree of the watch: they 
eight to show that 8 ghurees of the day are pass- 
ed; and after an interval of a second or tivo, 
one loud blow is Struck to shew the end of the 
first wateh. ‘Lhe same process is repeated to the 
end of the second watch, except that the first 
ghuree is not passed in silenee ; aud that at the 
end of the watch, which consists of 7 ghurees, 
after striking the seven blows, fifteen more are 
sounded, to show that fifteen ghurees are elapsed 
froin sunrise, and then two loud blows to show 
the end of the second watch. At the end of the 
third watch, seven blows are struck for the 7 
ghurces of the wateli, twenty-two for the ghurees 
of the day, and three loud strokes for the third 
watch. At sunset, after the eighth stroke for the 
cight ghurees, thirty are sounded to show that 
30 ghurces are passed since sunrise, and four loud 
ones for the completion of the fourth watch. As 
the fourth watch is never struck until sunset, the 
last ghurce will increase with the lengthening 
days, until in April, it woald be equal in length 
to two ghurees, and the whole watch would con- 
tain 9 ghurees. ‘I'o avoid so long a watch, one 
vhuree is added to the secoud watch, which be- 
re contained only 7 ehurees, anfd the last wateh 
's reduced to its former length, In May the day 
is one ghuree longer, and this addition is made 
to the third watch, which before contained only 




















! seven. ‘The four watches are then of equal length. 


At the end of May, a ghuree is added to the first 
wateh, and wear midsummer another to the last 
watch. ‘The day then consists of 34 ghurees, 
and the night of 26 only; and, as the days de- 
erease, 1 ghuree is taken away at a time, in the 
same order as they were put on, until the shortest 
day, when the whole detail recommenses. 


of the cup. A man, who is employed to watch | Some variation will oceasionally take place 
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in consequence of the difficuliy of asgertaining 
th® precise nioment of sufirisc, though much less 
in India than would be the casc.in a cloudy at- 
mosphere. Change will also arite from the neg- 
ligence or idléness of the ghureealec ; aud tales 
are sometimes told of great men, for whose con- 
venience the complaisan® qhurecalegs will add 
aghurce toa watch, or accelerate the sinking 
of the little cup to accomm@date their master’s 
pleasure, ‘These circumstances will prevent any 
exact coincidence ,of zhurecs with hours pmec- 
tically, though there will be no great diserepancy 
by attending to the rules laid down above, 





The English natnes of the days of the WEEK 
ave derived from the Saxors; and they partly 
adopted these names from the more civilized na- 
tions of antiquity. The following ingenious origin 
of the ancient names has been sng@ested in con- 
nexion with astronamical science, ‘Che planetary 
arrangement of Ptolemy was thus-'-1, Saturn ; 
2, Jupiter; $, Mars; 4, the Sun; ¥, Venus; 6, 
Mercury ; 7, the Moon. Mach of these planets was 
supposed to preside, successively, over cach hour 
ofthe 24 of cach day, in the order above given. 
In this way Saturn Would preside over the first 
hour of the first day, Jupiter ovgr the second hour, 
Mars over the third, the Sun over the fourth, ayd 
soon. Thus the Sun presiding over the fourth, 
cleventh, and cighteenth hours of the first day, 
would preside over the first hour of the second 
day, and carrying on the series, the Moon would 
preside over the first hour of the third day, 
Mars over the first hour of the fourth day, Mer- 
cury over the first hour of the fifth day, Jupiter 
over the first hour of the sixth day, and Venus 
over the first hour of the seventh day. Hence, 
the names of the days yet used in the learned 
professions throughout Europe. The present 








English names are derived from the Saxon :— 
Talin. 


English. 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Ponreday 
Friday a 

‘Tiw, Woden, ‘Thor, and Friya were deities of 
the pagan Saxons. ‘Chor was the god of thunder, 
aswell as the @icient Jove, and Friya was a 
goddess, the wife of Woden. 


Almost all nations have regulated their months, 
in a great degree, hy the revolution of the moon. 
Some have endeavoured to unite this division 
with the annual course of the sun, by an aug- 
mentation of days at the end of cach year, or by 
adding a thirteenth month at the end ef ev 
third year. The Jews and the Athenians followed 
this latter method ; the Maecdonians, and some 
nations of Asia, assigned their months 30 and 31 
; the Turks aud the Arabs have 29 and 30 
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verned by ihe revolutions of the moon. Their 
common year consisted of twelve lunar months, 
three months being appropriated to each of the 
four seasons ; but every third year contained an 
additiunal lunar month, which was given to the 
suunmer sensou. The names of their lunar months, 
cither had reference to their religions ceremonies, * 
or to the nalural appearances of the year. 


A considerable variation prevailed, generally, 
amongst the nations of antiquity, and still par- 
tially prevails, with regard to the commencement 
r. ‘The Jews dated the beginning of 
} year in the month of Mareh; the 
usin the month of June; the Macedoni- 
ans on the 24th September; the Christians of 
Kgypt and Ethiopia on the 29th or 30th of 
Ausust, and the Persians and Armenians on the 
Lith of August. ‘The Jewish civil year begins 
on the first day of the month Tisri, which year 
corresponds with our 9th of September; the 
Mahomedan’s begins on the Ist of the month 
Moharem, which year, corresponds with our 
Lfth of July. Nearly all the nations of the 
Christian world now, commence the year on the 
Ist of January; but as recently as 1752, ever 
in England, the year did not legally and gene~ 
rally commence till the 25th of March. In 
Scotland, at tbat period, the year began on the 
Ist of Jannary. ‘Ihe difference caused great 
practical inconveniences, and January and Fe- 
bruary, and part of March, sometimes bore two 
dates, as we often find in old records, as 
1711-12. ‘This practice often leads to chrono- 
logical mistakes ; for instance, we popularly say, 
“The Revolution of 1688,” that great event 
happening in February of the year 1688, ac- 
cording to the then mode of computation ; but~ 
if the year were held to begin, as it does now, 
on the Ist of Jannary, it would be “ The Revo- 
lution of 1689.” Tn the anniversaries given in 
the Almanaes, the alterations of style made in 
1752, arc uot followed, as any correction of 
dates would embarrass the reader in historical 
and biographical references. 












‘The year, properly so called, is the solar year, 
or the period of time in which the sun passes 
throuzh the twelve signs of the Zodiac, “The 
period comprises 300 days, 5 hours, and 48 
minutes, 51 seconds, 6 decimals, and is called 
the astronomical ycar. . 






The Catenpat is a table of the days of the 
year, arranged to assist the distribution of 
time, and to indicate vemarkable days connected | 
with devotion or business. Tf every naCin had 
adopted the same division of tint, and an uni- 
form calendar had been general throughout civi- 
lized states, history would present much fewer 


diffienlties and contradictions. ‘The pregress of 
* » ie Oe 1 PE Serer | 





ASTRONOMY. 


great changes in the manner of dividing time ; 


ASTRONOMY. 
the 15th ef October should be counted instead 


and thus, whilst some nations have been feady 
to give their calendar every possible advantage 
of a scigntific construction, the prejudices Sf 
others have rendered them unwilling to depart 


of the Sth, for the future; and to prevent the 
recurrence of this error, it was further determin- 
ed, that the year begining a centaryy should not 
be bissextile, with the exception of the begiming 





, from their accustomed mode, however inaceurate. | of each fourth century, ‘Thus 1700 and 1800 
It may be curio&s and instructive to trace, very | have not been bisséxtile, nor will 1900 be so, 
Iviefly, the changes of the calendar, ordinarily $ Qut the year 2000 Will be bissextile. Tn this 
called the changes of style. j; manner, three days are retrenched in four hun- 

The Romans called the first days of each i dred years; beeause the lapse of the eleven 
month Calends, from a word which signified call- | mifiutes makes three days éu ebout that period. 
ed, because the Poutill’s, on those days, called. The year of the Calendar is thus made, as nearly 
the people together, to apprize them of the days | as possible, to correspond with the true solar 


of festival in that month. Ience we derive the 
name of Calendar. 

The Roman Calendar, which has, in great part, 
heen adopted by almost all nations, is stated to 


have been introduced by Romulus, the founder ; 
He divided the year into ten mouths + 


of this city. 
only,-~Mars, Aprilis, Mains, Junius, Quintilis, 
{afterwards called Julius,) Sextilis, (afterwards 
called Augustus.) September, October, Novem- 


her and December. Mars, Maius, Quintilis, and ; 
October, contained 31st days, and eacl of the six | 


others months 30 days, so that the ten months 
comprised 304 days. ‘Lhe year of Romulus was, 
therefore, of 50 days less duration than the lunar 
year, and of 61 days tess than the solar year, 
and its commencement, of course, did not corres- 
pond with any fixed season. Numa Pompilius, 
corrected this calender, by adding two mouths, 
Januarius, and Februavins, which he placed be- 
fore Mars. Julius Cesar, being desirous to ren- 
der the calendar still more correct, consulted the 
astronomers of his time, who fixed the solar year 
as 865 days, 6 hours, comprising, as they thought, 
the period from one vernal equinox to another. 
‘The six hours were set aside, and, at the end of 
four years, forming a day, the fourth year was 
made to consist of 366 days. The day thus 
added, was called intercalary, and was added to 
the month of February, by doubling the 24th 
of that month, or according to their way of 
reckoning, the sixth of the culends of March. 
Hence the year was called bissextile, ‘This al- 


most perfect arrangement, which was derominat- 
ed the Juljan style, prevailed generally through- 


out the Christian world, till the time of Pope j 


Gregory N{tL The Calender of Julins Caesar 
was defective in this particular, that the solar 
year, consisting of 865 days, 5 hours, and 49 
mintites, and not of 365 days, 6 hours, as was 
supposed in the time of Julias Cwsar, there was 


a difference between the apparent year and the : 
real"Vem, of cleven minutes, This difference at the , 
time of Gregory X{LT., had amounted to ten‘ 
entire days, the vernal equinox falling on the 


11th instead of the 2lst of March, at which 
period & fel correctly atethe time of the Council 
of Nice, in the r 825. ‘To obviale this in- 
convenieuve. Greeorveordajned. in 159%. that 





i year, and future errors of chronology ave avoided. 
{ 'The adoption of this change, which is called 
‘the Gregorian, or New Style, (the Julian being 
ealled the Old Style,) was for some time resisted 
by states no€ under tle authority of the See of 
Rome, The/hange of the style in England was, 
‘established Fy an Act of Parliament passed in 
1752. It was then enacted, that the year should 
commence on the Ist January, instead of March 
25th; and that in the year 1752, the days 
should be numbered as usual until September 
24, when the day following should be accounted 
the 14th of Septgmber, omitting 11 days. ‘The 
Gyegorian principle of,dropping one day in every 
hundredth year, except the fourth Iundredth, 
was also enacted. ‘The alteration was, fora long 
time opposed by the prejudices of individuals ; 
and, until lately, with some persons, the Old Style 
was so pertinaciously adhered to, that rents were 
made payable on the old quarter days, instead of 
the new. The Russians still retain the Old 
Style thus creating an inconvenience in their 
public aud commercial intercourse with other 
nations, which, we trust, that the growing in- 
telligence of the people will eventually correct. 





During the period in which Franee was a Re~ 
public, the authorities introduced an entire 
change in the calender, which was in existence 
more than twelve years ; and is important to be 
noticed, as all the public acts of the French nation 
were dated according to this altered style. ‘The 
National Convention, by a decree of the 5th Oc- 
| tober 1793, established anew era, which was 
called, in the place of the Christian era, the Era 
of the French. ‘The commencement of each year, 
or the first “ Vendimaire,” was fixed at the mid- | 
night commencing the day on which the autum- 
nal equinox fell, as determined at the observatory 
at Paris. This era commenced on the 22nd of 
September 1792, being the cpoch of the foun- 
dation of the Republic; but its establishment 

as not decreed till the 4th ‘ Frimaire” of the 
year IE. (4th November, 1793). Two days 
afterwards the public acts were thus dated. This 
Calendar existed till the 10th “ Nivose,” year 
XL¥. (the 31st Deeember, 1805,) when the 
Gregorian mode pf computation was restored.— 
Madras Alnaanac. p. 70 fe Tl. 
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English, Mahomedan, Tamiland Hindoo Years. 
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(189) 
Tree. 
Nat. Ord. Meliacce, Linn. Syst. Decandrias 
Monogynia ; Azadirachta Indica Ad. de. Jussieu 
in Mem. Mus, 19 tab, 13. Wight and Arnott 
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AZADIRACHTA 


| flower occasionally decreased by a_ fifth. 
7 | middling sized tree (20 feet) flowering in the 
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AZADIRACHTA’ INDICA. 
Prod. Vol. I. P. 118, Wight Icones, Vol. 1. 
lab, 71, O'Shaughnessy Beng Dis P. 244, Gra- 
|ham Cat. Bombay, Pl. P. 30. Veigt Hort. 
' Caleut. P. 133. Melia Azadirachta Linneus, 
| Spec. Plant, P. 550, Flor Zeylan, P. 161, D- Cc. 
‘ Prod. Vol. I, P. 622. Roxburgh, Flor. Ind. Vol. 
{IL Page 394, Roth Nov. Spec. PI. P. 215. 
| Sprengel Syst. Vog. Vol. I. P. 67, Burman 
\ Flor. {nd. 2. 101, Ainslie Mat. Ind. Vol. 2, Pr. 
1453. Azedarach foliie falcata servatis Burman 
: thes. Zeylan, P. 40 tab, 15. Olea Malabirica, 
fraxini folis Pluk. Almag. P. 269, tab. 247. 
‘Rriabepon Rheede Mort. Malab, Vol. 1V, P. 
107 tab. 52, Calyx 3, partite, Petals 5 patent ; 
Anthers 10 on ‘the throat of the stamen tube, 
short ten lobed lobes reflexed, authers opposite 
to the lobes and about equal to them, oblong 
ovary seated on a short disk 3 celled ovules 2 in 
| each’ cell collateral pendulous style, columnar 
stigma 3 partite the lobes conical, Fruit: drupa- 
ceous by abortion celled 1 seeded. Leaves sim- 
ply pinnated. Leaflets unequal sided glabrous 
‘ servated panicles axillary number of parts of 
A 


i hot season, it differs from all the other species in 
| having a one eelled, oue secded nut though the 
| germ has uniformly five cells with one or two 
jovula in each (Roxburgh O.C.) It is found 
more or Jess abundantly in all_parts of the Pe- 
ninsula of India. It has also been observed in 
Ceylon, Ava, the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, Java, &c. 
In’ the latter places as in Burmah it is chiefly 
cultivated for its medicinal properties.-- Mason. 


Its Eastern synonyms are :—~ 


Nimba, Sans. Vapa or Vapwn Maunoo 
Nimb, Anas. Tren. 
' Durnkht-i-azad, Pres. Vaympa, Tex. 
Neeh Nimb, Neem Hind. | Kohomba, Cra. 
¢ Shemban, Kama. 
Kba, Berm. 
Imho, Javan. 
'samehoo Fooleen,Cutn. 


Brena. 
Bey Virmah Bewa, Cay. 
Wepp, Maz. 
Vaypum, marum, Tam. 


The Azadirachta Indicais very common in In- 
dia. Every part of this tree, especially the bark, is 
bitter. ‘Ihe bark is also astringent ; the leaves are 
very bitter and nauscous ; from the ripe pericarp 
' of the fruit a bitter fixed oil is exprefsed. “Mr. 
Piddington believes that he has obtained the 
bitter principle in a crystallised form. But the 
properties of this tree are imperfectly determin- 
ed. . a 

The bark is considered hy native pragtittoners 
as among their most valuable tonics, and is 
given with aromatics in fever. Dr. VAiite of 
Bombay used the bark as a febrifuge and almost 
with the same effect as Cinchona. The Madras 
Report considgrs it superior tosRohun bark. 

Jadubchunder Sett of Bareilly report? finding 
} extract of neem bark very useful in the treat- 


gS « 
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‘BALACIIAN, 
Tt is certainly a substance well 


ment of ague. 
adapted for usc in Dispensaries. 

It las been given both in decoction and in 
extract. — Jud, Aun. Med. Se. for April 1836 p. 
393, 

(190) AZALEA. Species of this plant are 
repeatedly notieed by Mr. Fortune. At one 
place, he says that the Murraya exotica, Aglaia 
odorata, Lxoras, aud La 
ornamental in autumn. Of the Azaleas, the 
principal kinds grown were Azalea indica, alba, 
phonnicea, lateritia, 
Azalea sinensis. 
ou the Ningpo hills, so that there is no doubt 
of its being a genuine Chinese species, The air 
atone scason around Fa-tee is perfumed with 
the swect flowers of Olea fragrans, and the 
Magnolia fuseata, both of whieh are grown ex- 
tensively in their gardens.—Surtune’s Wander- 
tags, page 153. . 

Azalea ovata Lind},, he says, is certainly one of 
the finest. and most distinct plants of this kind 
whieh he has tutroduced, and it also grows wild 
onthe hills, anc was in full bloom at this period. 
—~Page 317. 

At one place he found several specics of 
Azalea covering the sides of the hills at least 
fiftcen hundred fect above the level of the sea.— 
Page 21 § 22. 

He says also zaleas abound on the hill sides 
of this island. Most people have seen and ad- 
mired the beautiful azaleas which are brought 
to the Chiswick fetes, and which, as individual 
specimens, surpass in most inStanees those which 
grow and bloom on their native hills, but few 
can form any idea of the gorgeous and striking 
beauty of these azatca-clid mountains, where, 
on every side, as far as our vision extends, the 
eye vests on masses of flowers of dazzling bright- 
ness and surpassing beauty. Nor is it the 
azalea aloue which claims our admiration ; clem- 
atises, wild roses, honey suckles, the Glycine, and 














B. 


(198) BALACHAN, Tsa condiment prepared 
from smal fishes of all deseriptions and shell 
fish. The ingredients are placed in a pit to 
undergo fermentation, and afterwards dried, 
pounded and preserved with spices. With the 
Malays, Siamese, Burinese aysl Cochin Chinese, 
Baltchan has become a necessary of life, as it 
serves to’ season the daily food of these nations. 

ording to Ainslie, Blachang or Balachang, 
is a sort of a caviaye of a very strong odour, 
prepared with the spawns of shrimps, and 
shrimps themselves on Sumatra and other East- 
em islands wheiee it was brougit to India, in 
his time; butit is not now known on the coast 
side.-—Ainslic’s Mad. Med. p. 144. 











traxmias are very j 


variegata, and the yellow } 
He found the latter plant wila | 


BAMBOO: 


; 2 hundred others, iningle their flowers with Usem, 
yand make us confess that China ig indeed che 
| ‘central flowery land,” ‘There wereseveral species 
j of myrtaccous and ericaceous plants, which are 
-also comnion on the hills, but no species of 
, heath has ever been found, and he believes the 
“gens does pot exist.in this part of the country. 
—Fortune’s Wanderings, p. 61. 

At a subsequent visit, he found in the hedges 
the Jast fading blossoms of the beautiful spring- 
flowering Forsythia viridissimg still hanging on 
the bushes, while several specics of ‘wild roses, 
Spirwa Reevesiana, clematises, and Glycine si- 
uensis, were just coming into bloom. But 
higher up, on the gorgeously painted hill-side, 
were masses of yellow and white flowers. ‘Ihe 
yellow, was the lovely Azalea sinensis, with its 
colours far rpore brilliant, aud its trusses of 
flowers mueh Jarger, than they are ever seen in 
any exhibitios in Europe. ‘Lhe white was the 
little known Amelanchier racemosa. Awongst 
these and scattered over the hill sides, were 
other azaleas having flowers of many different 
{ hues, and all very beautiful Lesidence among 
the Chinese, p. 27. 7 
| (191) AZAN, drab. The Mahomedan sum- 
mons to prayer, proclaimed by the Moazzan : the 
words used, some of which are repeated, mean 
God is Great, I bear witness there is no other 
god but God, and I bear witness that Mahomed 
is indeed the prophet of God. Come enliven 
your prayers, Come for refuge to the asylum, 
God is great. There is no god but the true 
God.— Herkt. 

(192) AZURE STONE or lapis lazuli is said 
to be found massive with iron pyrites, amongst 
the Ajmeer hills, especially the Nag-puhar range : 
this stone is sold by all “ attars’’ both asa 
medicine and as a pigment: though found in the 
district, it is also imported into Ajmeer from 
Bombay: the native name, in Ajuicre, is ‘ 
burd.”"— Gent. Med. Top. p. 162." 











(9t) BAMBOO. — The roots are carved into 
fantastic images of men, bird, monkeys, or 
monstrous perversions of animated nature, ext 
into lantern handles and canes, or turned into 
oval slicks for worshippers to divine whether 
the gods will hear or rcfuse their petitions, ‘Ihe 
tapering culms are used for all purposes that 
poles can be applied to carrying, supporting, pro- 
pelling, and measuring, by the porter, the earpen- 
ter and the boatman; for the joists of houses 
and the ribs of sails, the shafts of spears and the 
wattles of hurdles ; the tubes of aqueducts and 
the handles and the ribs of wnbrellas and fans. 

The leaves are sewed upon cords fo make rain 
cloaks, swept into heaps to form manure, and 





BAMBUSS ARUNDINACEA. 
matted into Uhatches tg cover housese Cut into j 


: 4 : : " . < 
linths and slivers of various sizes, the wood is ! Moonghill arisee, Taw” 


worked into baskets and trays of every form and 
fancy, twigted into cables, plaited into awnings 
and woven into mats for scenery of the theatre, 
the roofs of boats, and the casing of goods. The 
shavings even are picked into oakum and mixed 
with those of rattan to be stuffed into matiressas. 
The bamboo furnishes the bed for sleeping and 
the couch for reclining, the chopsticks for eating, 
the pipe for smoking and the flute for enterPain- 
ing, a curtajn to hang before the door anda 
broom to sweep around it; together with sere 
stools, stands, and sofas for various uses of con- j 
venience and luxury inthe house. ‘The mattress 

to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to 
dine from, food to eat, aud fuel to cook it with, 
are alike derived from it, the feral to govern the 
scholar, and the book he studies both originate | 
here. ‘The tapering barrels of the -ong or organ | 
and the dreaded instrument of the Netor—-one to 
make harmony and the other to strike dread, the j 
skewer to pin the hair and the hat to seven the 

head, the paper to write on, the pencil handle to | 
write with and the Sup to hold the pencil, the ! 
rule to measure lengths, the cup to gauge quan- | 
tities and the bucket to draw water, the belloy: 
to blow the fire, and the bottle to retain the! 
mateh, the bird-cage and erab-net, the fish-pole | 
and sumpitan, the water wheel and aqueduct, | 
wheelbarrow and hand cart &e, &e. are one and 

all furnished or completed by this magnificent | 
grass, whose graceful beauty when growing is | 
comparable to its varied usefulness when cut | 
down.— Williams’ Mid, Kingdom, paye 277. 


(195) BAMBUSA Sp. SeeMow-Citox C. of J. 
(198) BAMBUSA ARUNDINACEA, Roxb. 
Lhe plant. 

Mangil or Munkil, Pant. 














Bans, Baye. ! 
Mulkas, Vedroo, Tet. 


Tt delights ina rich woist 
of rivulets, Jakes Ke, among the mountains. — 
Roxb. page 191. : 

The ‘Tamul medical practitioners say the root | 
is diluent; that. the bark cures eruptions ; the | 
leaves arc esteemed emmenagogue and that the | 
tabasleer, which is found in the old cavities of 
the joints of this species, is uscful in paralysis | 
and flatulence. ‘The sced is used for food.— | 
Roxb. page 192. 





soil, as the banks ; 


The young plant. 


Moonghill koortoo, Tam. Vedoorookeortoo, TEL. 
Bas ke kaoonlie sakh. Duk, 

Moonghill koortoo is the Tamool name of 
young Bamboo plants, when they have risen but 
afew inches from the ground. The Natives 


prepare with them a .very pleasant tasted pickle. ; 





are tivo vari: 


eutta, 


BANYAN. 

The seed. 

Vedooroo Beeum, ‘TEL. 

Bans ke chawal, Tez. - Vanoo, SANs. 

* ‘This is generally eaten boiled with milk; or 

with animal food, spices, salt and water, it is 

made into broth.—Ainsdie, page 219, 
(197) BAMBUSA BALCOOA. Roxb. There 

ies, the Batkoo-bans, Benyal., also 

Dhooli-Balkoo. The former variety has a smaller 

cavily, and on account of its size and strength 

is reckoned the best for building purposes, scaf- 





Molding &e.—Rows. Vol. If. page 196. 


(198) BAMBUSA BACCIFERA, 

Beesha, Tam, | Paguiullu, Cirrracona. 

Ts indigenous in the Chittagong mountains 
It bears a berry, one seceded and yields tabashcer. 
—Rowh. 

(199) BAMBUSA NANA. 

Ken-fa, CuInnsk. 

A native of China, but introduced into Cal- 
Tt makes most beautiful hedges—Rowd. 
(200) BAMBUSA SPINOSA, 

be Behorbaus, Vena. 


Is found in the vicinity of Caleulta. It is 


S$! strong and is employed for various useful pur- 
poses, —Rowd, p. 199. 


201) BAMBUSA STRICTA. 
Sadanapa Vedroo, Tet. 
Grows in dry situations, and used as spear 
shafts.—Roxb. Veh 1. p. 198. Bambuaa Stricta 
of Behar, is of a green colour, and is unlike the 
other species of this genus, all of which are yellow 
or white.— Hooker. Vol. I. p. 80. 

(202) BAMBUSA TULDA. 

Tulda-baus, Bene. ' Peka-bans, Tino, 

This is the common bainboo of Bengal, where 
it grows inthe greatest abundance. It flowers in 
May. Its varic are the Jowa-baus ; the Basini- 
bans, employed in basket making and the Be- 
hoor-bans of the Bengalces. A stalf of the Be- 








| hoor-baus must be placed in the hand of every 


young Brahmin, when invested with the sacer- 
dotal cord.—Rowb. Vol. IL p. 196. 

(203) BANYAN. Lady Fauiklayd, tells us 
that about eight miles from Waee is a banyan 
tree, covering a space of ground between threa 
and four acres. The road to it is along the 
valley. Under thjs magnificent tree, she says, 
Lyemained some hours. ‘The shade was 80 Com- 


: plete, I could sit in the middle of the day Wwith- 
; out any covering on my head. 


‘The tree was of sucha size that separate 
picnic parties might take place under it, and not 
interfere with cach other. ‘There were countless 
avenues, or rather aisles, like those of a church, 
the pale-gray stems being the columns, which, as 


th lon them, glittered in parts like silver ; 
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BARLERIA PRIONITIS. 


where the roots from the boughs formed them- 
selves into delicate clustering pillars, up and down 
which little squirrels were cha each other 5 
while large monkeys were jumping from bough 
to bough, the boughs eracking and creaking, as 
f both monkeysand boughs would fall on my 
head. ‘Yhere aré many banyan trees, of great 
size, in this part of India; but [have never 
heard or yead of any larger, or more perfect, 
than this. 
day is, 
threeequart 
symme ricul oval, ‘There is no brushwood un- 
derneath, nor anything to interrupt the view, ex- 
cept the numerous stems of the tree ib M. 
tree is so regular in its external shape, as lo 
dake off in some degree, from its beauty, it 
looks, ata littl: distance, like a el ssely-plauted 
clump of trees, ora ntic green unushroon 
but in every other respect, seen from wider- 
neath, it is beautiul, whether in the heat 
noon-day, ar in the dark night, when 
servants and camp-followers ha Nig 
their watch-fires in its lofty aisles ; or, perhaps, 
most of all, when a bright moou-light struggles 
through some of the few openings in the le 
canopy. L really did nat wonder at its being 
regarded by the simple villagers as a deity ; and 
many were the marvels they related of the pu- 
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‘Lhe exnet area shaded by it at noon- + 
by careful measurement, three aeres and | 
The space. covered is a very J 
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BASSIA LONGIVOLIA. 


The juiee of this leaf which is slightly bitter, 
and rather pleasant to the taste, ts a favorite 
medicine of the-'Tamool practitioners, in those 
hal allection’s of children which are aceom- 
tied with fever and much viscid phlegm : 
it is generally administered in a little honey, or 
sugar and weter, Ainslie’s Mat,Med. p. VA, 


(207) BARSRM RIVER. ‘The Barran river 
is situated about 80 miles south of Labuan. 
(208) BARRINGTONLY AEUTANGULA, 


Jjul, 
Cademie, Tes. 











Igje 





Samustranadi, 
Ta. 


‘This species is common in most parts of India, 
it erows fo be a large haudsome tree ; in appcur- 
ance it is Tike a well shaped, regular middle 
sized onk—it lowers about the beginning of the 
“wet season, its long pendulous racemes of scarlet 
coloured flowers give jt at that time a most 
pet appersanc Rows, Rohde. ALSS, 

This tree grows in the north west provinces of 
HLlindostan, principally about Saharunpore, ‘Phe 
‘seeds are officinal and used by the Indian 
| dactors.—-Dr. Honigherger, p. 241. 
| 09) BARRINGTONTA RACEMOSA. 
Astont finsber tree, a native of the Matacea 
- islands, the Delta of the Ganges, Malabar &e.— 

Rox. 














nishments inflicted ou those who had violated + 


its sanetily. One story rans that an impious 
Soobadar, who ruled the district in former days, 
having more regard for his@wn comfort than 
for the sacred tree, caused two of the deseend- 
ing shoots o¥ roots, or whatever the pendulous 
boughs’ should be called, to be ent as poles tor 
his palanquin. But he was so terrified by a fright- 
ful vision of the (ree-goddess, who appeared to 
him the first time he reelined in the palauquin, 
that he made large offerings to her, to atone for 














his act of sacrilege, and plaeed the poles he | 


liad impiously cut in the little village temple 


hard by, where they still are to be seen.— Chow- 


Chow, p. 206, 
(20-4) BARK STRINGS, and BARK ROPE: 


ave made from fibres by the Till tribes of: 


Rajmahgl.—Reyle. 
(205) BAREERIA LONGIPOLIA. Lin. 
The rool. 


Neer moollie vayy, TAM. 
Godslava, Mixa, 








Neergoobbie vayroo, TEL, 
Tiehoora, Says. 
This, the reot of the long Jeaved Darleria, 


haseeret its ‘Tamool name trom being gene 





rally found grawiug in moist ations. It 
is supposed to have virtues similar to the 





Moolhe vayr—.dins Mad. Med. p. 39. 
7 
(206) BARLERTIA PRIONITIS. Lin. 


Shemmooltie elley, - 


mae Moollooghoruntch, Try, 


Koormitaka. Sa 








(210) BASELLA ALBA. Lin. 


> Codipossavi, keeray Taw. | Tiughe Batslalikoora, Tet. 
Baylke butebla ke baujee, | Kalarbi 
Dex, | —- Ainslie, p. 238. 


(21) BASSIA LONGIFOLIA, Lin, 
Floopiemarum, ‘Pam. 








{Long leaved Bassia tree. According to Ainslie, 
‘his is reekoned a useful wood in house build- 
jing, and for making doors, windaws, &e. Xe 
Ainstie’s Mut. Med, p. 209. 
The oil. 
Floopei way, Tax. 
Mohe ka tail, Der. 








Tppa noonay, Tre. 


This is an expressed oi! obtained from the olive 
shaped seeds of the five celled fruit of the Bassia 








longifolia, It is used by the common people 
| not only as a substitute for ghee but for burn- 





-Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 263. 
The tree. 


cing in huwps. 
| 


j Tppa, TeL. Mooa, Bene, 
{ Lupi, TAM. Tchnee, Cyrxe, 
{ Tpie, Can. : 


‘This is a native of the Peninsula of India and 
‘found in plantations along the southern part of 
the coast of Coromandel. It flowers during the 
hot season in the monih of May, the seed 
ripens in August and September. 

The following were given as the economical 
uses of the Tfupie tree, Bassia longifolia, by 
the Rey. Dr. John of ‘Tranguebar. 








‘ BAST OR NAR. 
1. The oil pressed frgm the ripe frwit is used 
bf the Natives as common lamp oil. 
2. It is a principal ingredicait is making the 
country sop and keeps therefore often the same 
price with the cocoanut oil. 


3. Tt is to. the’comfngn peopleza substitute 

in place of ehe@ and cocoanut oil in ‘their eurrics 

: , Oo ® 

and other dishes. ‘They fake cakes of it, and 

many of the poor get their livelitood by selling 
these sweet oil cakes, * 

4. [tis psed to heal diff-rent out breakings, 
such as the itch &e. 

5, The cake left afler the oil is expressed is 
used for washing the head, and is carricd as a 
small article of trade to those countries where 
these trees are not to be found, 








a 

6. ‘The flowers which fall in May are eather- 
ed by the common people, dried in the sua, 
yoasled and caten as food. They are also bruised 
and boiled to a jelly aud made into small balis, 
which are sold or exchanged for fish, rice, and 
various sovts of small grain. 

7. The skin is tuken off from the ripe fruit 
as well as the unripe, and after throwing away 
the unripe kernel boiled to a jelly and eatgn 
with salt and capsicum. 

8. The leaves are boiled with water and 
given as a medicine in several discases to both 
men and cattle. 

9. The milk of the green fruit and of the 
tender bark is given also as a medicine. 

10. ‘the bark is used to eure the iteh. 

11. The wood is as hard and durable as 
teak wood but not so casily worked, nor is it 
procurable of such a length for beams aril 
planks, exeept on clay ground where it grows 
to a considerable height, but in such a soil doe. 
not produce go many branches and is less fr 
fol than when ina sandy or mixed soil whic 
is the best for it. tia sandy soil the branches 
shoot out near to the ground to a great cirewun- 
ference, and give move fruit. ‘These trees re- 
quire but a little attention aud) watering during 
the first two or three years in the dry season 
and being of so great use there should be planta- 
tions of then on high and sandy grounds, where 
no other fruit tree will grow.—Rohde ILS. 8. 

(212) BAST or NAR, from the large 
Australian or rather Cape tree (acacia robusta) 
so common on the Neilehe Tn Jancary 1854 
Mr. Melvor first used this bast and it has since 
been in use in the gardens for all purposes to 
which Russian bast is applied in gardens in 
Europe. The material is strong, tough, and dura- 
ble also pliable when wetted ; No. 1 Specimen 
of the bark as taken off the tree; No. 2 prepared 
for tying plants. No. 3 for twisting into rope. 
This bast could be procured cheaply and in large 
qtantities, as the roofs when the trees are cut 
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7 . 
BAUIMNIA VARIEGATAL  * 
down throw up niumerons young shoots to the 
height of from 6 to 12Tect in one year. The bark 
of this tree is also a powerlul tan.—Ir, MeIvor? 
*(213) BATAVIA. The ancient Jakalra, silu- 
ated on the banks of the large river Tji-l-wung, 
iu a, has always been the capttal of the Dutch, 
posscasions there. According to M. Temminck, 
the population in 1832, was nearly 118,0C9, as 
follows :— 
Europeans. 


Chi 








2,800 Moors and Arabs. 1,000 
25,009 Slaves... + 9,500 
$0,600 Total...118,900 
No. 8, Jour, Ind. Arch. 
PARVIELORA, ARI 





(214) BAULINIS 

Nara. 
Avcha maram, Tas. 

A small incommonly crooked bushy tree a na- 
tive of most forests on the coast of Coromandel, 
the bark furnishes the matchlockmen with their 
watches, Javike tadvo ; it burns long slowly with+ 
out the help of Saltpetre or any other combustible : 
to prepare the bark it is boiled, dried and beat. 
Ropes are also made of the inner rind which is 
fibrous stsong and durable.—Rokde, M.8.8. 

(215) BAULNIA DIPHYLLA, one of the 
most common of barks is the Bauhinia diphylla, 
called Authee na, Yepy, and Apa. his is a 
strong coarse brown bark of which the Natives 
make temporary ropes for securing thateh, 
matting or fences, The barks of several other 
Ranhinias are uscd for the same purposes. 
The Ava nar is the bark of the Bauhinia parvi- 
folia, of which mat@es for native guns are made. 

(216) BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA. Lin. 
Downy Mouytain Enoxy. 

Caat Attic poo, Tam. | Usmadugha, Sans. 

The small dried Dnds and young flowers of 
this species of Bauhinia, which is the Canschena 
pun of the Hort. Mal., the Native practitioners 
prescibe in certain flux cases ; they have little 
sensible taste or smell, though the leaves of the 
plant when fresh and bruised, have a strong but 
not unpleasant, odour, Rheede tells _us in the 
H’s M.’s (Part 1. p 64) that a decoction of the 
root of the bark is given on the Malabar Coast, 
in eases where the liver is inflamed.—Ainslie’s 
Mat. Med. p. 73. : dive: St 

(217) BAUHINIA VAHLYL, isa tree which 
grows in the north-west provinces of India, 
near the mountains. The kernels of. the large 
and broad pods have a sweet. astringent flayor, 
and are eaten like almonds by the natives. 
When the husks are fresh the natives ro&st them 
to get at the kernels, when old, they open of 
themselves: it is said the kernels posses tonic 
and aphrodisiac properties.—Dr.* Honigherger,, 

. 241, 2 
(218) BAUSINIA VARIBGATA. Its buds 
are sold fresh in the bagar at Lahore as “@ vege- 
table, which are eaten prepared with animal 
fSod.—Dr. Honigherger, p- 241. . 









BAWEAN. 

(219) BAWEAN. The Island of Baweay, or | 
following its old name Lubek, forming a’por- 
tion of the Residency of Sowrabaya, lics about 
sixteen Duteh (forty-eight English) miles to the 
north of Ujong Pangka, in 5° 90° South latitude 

and 112° 88’, AW. longitude (Greenwich) anil 
contains about 36 square (Dutch) geograptical 
miles or 44 English miles 

The country in general is very mountainous, 
and it is only near the sea that some plains are 
found, on the Jargest of which, about 3} miles 
in circumference, the principal village Sangkaz 
pura is situated, 

‘The highest mountains which present them- 
selves on the Island are the Gunong ‘Tingi and | 
Gunong Rajah, the height of which differs little | 
from cach other and may amount to 2,000 fect 
above the Jcvel of the sea. j 

There we have a most impressive panorama 
over the whole Island. The thermometer shewed 
at midday 75°; the air is fine, but at the same 
time hunid. { 

The ground of Bawean, which’ bears all the ! 
marks of volcanic origin, is fertile, being adapted | 
not only for the cultivation of riee, but also for ! 
that of cotton, indigo, and tabaceo. i 

The ground also furnishes coal, which is found | 
in the vicinity of the dessa Kalompe, and if: 
search were made for it, it would possibly be 
found in other parts. 

{n the vicinity of the same dessa the natura- 
list Diard, at the time of his visit to this place in | 
the year 1840, found « kind of white sand emi- 








nenily adapted for covering melting fur- 
naces. Several cargocs of it have already been | 


exported for the arsenal at Sourabaya, as well; 
as by private individuals, and it has been proved 
by trial that it is of superior quality to the sand ; 
brought from Europe for the same purpose. 

Although warm springs are found, they appear | 
to contain only a little sulphur, but to have a) 
large measure of alum. ‘There are dispersed | 
over the whole island, being found as well in 
the vicinity of the dessa Kepoog on the cast 
coast and around ihe dessa Getlam in the west, | 
as in the vicinity of the capital. ‘The hottest’ 
has a temperature of 125° Fahy. These springs, H 
of which ‘the water has much rescinblance to 
Seltzer water, are generally very cflicacious in | 
cutaneous diseases, aud they ave therefore used | 
in the good effect by the inhabitants when such 
disorders occur. . 

‘here is little dense jungle. ‘The Champloong 
alone ndt only attains a thickness unknown in 
Jaxa— but is also finer, and when made into 
furniture, is scarcely distinguishable from the 

~Kaya Ambailo. In the country around the 
dessa Gellam, the Kaya Puli tree occurs in 
great abundance ; but owing~ to the inha- 
bitants of Bawean not-knowing how to extract 
the well known oil the leaves and frait only are 
used az medicine. Although in former years 








BAWEAN 

thick Jud wood was found it has now entirely 
disappeared ; the whole’ island having become 
divested of it from the inhabitants having cut 
it down for the building of prahus and houses ; 
so that it las now to be imported from Java. 
The Kayu Sona which was found in great abun- 
dance, has met with @ similar fate. ‘The brush- 
wood with which all the mountains are covered 
is only fit for fire-wood. Some shrubs are also 
found which do not occur in Java; amongst 
othdr the Kayx Anyang, the fruit of which sells 
in Java at 30 florins per picul, aud a nuniher 
of wild flowers which havea very beautiful ap- 
pearance. ‘The so called ivy in particular varies 
very much in ils ‘kinds, 

We auiss many of the fruits which are culti- 
vated on Java, ‘There are only found different 
kinds of mango, pisang, the blimbing, the 
pomplemos, and some durian trees. A fruit 
known under the name of dua Kayu pait, which 
so far as is khown does not exist in Java, is here 
found in abundance, particularly in the eountry 
around Sungie ‘rus, ‘The tree reaches a height 
of 30 fect, and presents a beautiful appearance 
when it is covered with frait. The fruit is in 
bunches of a deep red colour, is milky, of an 
agreeable flavour, and has some resemblance to 
the Sawo fruit 

The inhabita 
oy for want of i 

The pinang tree is extensively cultivated, 
principally in the country surrounding the deseas 
Sukela, Dissallam and Kalompe, so that there is 
a large export of it, amounting annually to 
about 3,000,000. The aren (gomude) tree is in 
great abundance; and besides furnishing the 
inhabitants with the refreshing sap of which 
they are very fond, gives 40 to 50 picul of aren 


uts for the most part use cachang, 
t, jarak oil- 





| sugar for exportation, We also mect in tolera- 


ble abundance the proper Amboyna sago tret 
of which the sago is excellent, and of which the 
natives make use after the planting of the paddy. 
The greatest quantity is found tn the country 
around the dessa Talook-dalem. 

After the paddy harvest the sawas are made 
over to any one for the cultivation of vegetables 
amongst which ave the Katella, bintool, Kaladie, 


‘and a very little jagong, including the so called 


Jagong-kodok which only requires to be tyo 
months in the ficld before it is cut, and which 
yickls a small grain and at the highest reaches 
a length of 4 or 5 inches. 

On the other hand there are numerous and 
very large monkeys. ‘There is perhaps no island 
in the Archipelago go abundantly furnished with 
these troublesome and even burtful animals. 
They are not malicious but beyond measure 
forward, so that they frequently oblige those 
who live in isolated places to remove their 
dwellings. 

In the year 1844, in the month of July, says 
this writer, when making my ordinary round, I 


: PAWEAN. . 
had one day just dismounted trom loveeback to 
folfow a couple of deer hie. had shown them- 
selves on the road, when I observed a family of 
apes who hag taken possession of a solitary Java- 
nese dwelling, shaded by fruit trees and bainbus, 


BAWEAN. 
ance from the nests found in it, which ore rented - 
by government, but thé traveller will not repeut 
visiting it. The circumference is 80 feet, height 
58, and the beautiful cave which has bean formed 
in it by nature has a circumference of 55 feet and 


the inhabitants of which, with the exception, of | is about 18 feet high. Notwithstanding the + 


an okl woman, were absent. ‘Lhe apes had 
- entirely gutted it, although the old woman waa | 
beating round with a bambu, and four children | 
who were playing in the vicinity kept up a! 
clamour. ‘Lhey wera just ready to seize a cbp- 


per pot full gf rice when two well directed shots | Jowing calmly in. 
Of the spoil taken by | ¢ 
them very little was recovered. ‘The old woman | 


puta stop to thie scence 





died shortly afterwards from the fright. "The 
tengalong or so called civet eat is extremely large, 
lives in a very solitary manner, and is in much 
request on Java for his excellent qualities. ‘The 
limak is also found here, but in saiall nunber, 





The porcupine is also found, and is somewhat 


larger than on Java. Besides the Water su 
of which different varieties are found, there exis 
also the lar wellang, ilar suwa, the véar luwook, | 
the war biren, and the der perdjallin. The first 


named is alone dangtrous from its poisonous ‘Mr. J. 


bite. It is principally when young that its / 
poison is 80 noxious. Lustances ha-e occurregl | 
of men who have been bitten dying ina few 
seconds. Leeches are totally wanting, Scorpions | 
and taterpillars are abundant. ‘Lhe alligator is | 
seldom or never found, but on the other hand | 
there are many guanos which inhabit all parts ! 
of the island, Lizards are found of differeut j 
kinds. 

Besides the dyo, the large white and blue} 
wood pigeon is met here, the first known in 
Jaya under the name of Aadauchar, and on 
Banda under that of the nuteracker, the last, of 
the same genus, is somewhat smaller, they are 
here called, the first Burong Berrom, the second 
Kudawa. ‘Yhe lovely green pigeon also fre- 
quents the vallies but in small numbers. 

The celebrated and palatable fish called éan- 
deng, which has the most resemblance to our 
salmon, does not breed here as in Grissee, 
because there are no fish ponds. It is never 
eaught in the sea, notwithstanding at the change 
of the east and west monsoon, the coast is | 
yearly visited Sy Madurese fishers who come to | 
eatch the young dandeng for the fish ponds, and | 
who sell them at Grissce the redan of 5,500 | 
small fish for 18 rupees and more. 

The island is divided in three districts, viz 
Sankapura, Kulon Negerie and Wettan Negerie. 
Sankapura consists of a union of 17 campongs 
which constitute (he head station, and contains 
a circumference of 33 miles. Sankapnra has a 
population of 6,770 souls. 

Kulon Negerie has 26 dessas, with a popula- 












tion of 11,826 souls and 2,881 houses. Under 
its jurisdiction is found the Birds nest rock Nusa, 


see ae. Greet tees 


raging surf which breaks again’ the cliff, the 
water within, which has a depth of 13 fathoms, 
is ina dead calm ; and superb is the sight from 
within this cave as we see the foaming waves 
breaking themselves against the steep rocks and 
‘The summit of this rock is 
ered with sca grass, and numerous sea mews 
have chosen this place to lay their eges, 

Jn the neighbourhood of the dessa Patter we 





v find a subterranean gallery (called Gowa) the 


depth of which is not known by the natives, pro- 
Dably on account of their belief that it is filled 
with serpents which appeared in human form, 
nd in consequence being considered as holy, re- 
ves many pilgrimages, ‘This popular legend 
ud superstition however was destroyed, to the 
vexation of asany hajis, in the mouth of July 
18-44, whep he visited the cave in company with 








A, Jacobs and some chiefs, and 
measured it exactly, The depth was found 
to be about 200° fathoms. He had it is 


true much opposition from bats and were several 
times left in utter darkness by the torches being 
extinguished, but his trouble was recompensed, 
for he doubts whether there is a more beautiful 
subterranean cave to be found in the whole 
Archipelago. ; 
_ About 3 miles to the north of this cave ther 
is a very romantic waterfall about 70 feet high, 
the water of which forms the river of Sungi-toppo, 
which waters many paddy fields. It is remark- 
able that the bay of Promahan situated in this 
part, is the richest in fish of the whole island 
aud above all abounds in the so much prized 
handeng, blanak and ikan kembong, which are 
scarecly found in the other bays. Once or twice 
in the month, according as the water and wind 
serves, this fine bay is fished, which is done with 
the krakat, a kind of dragnet about a hundred 
fathoms long, and it not unfrequently happens 
ahaul yields 1,000 and more fishes, amongst which 
Jandeng axe chiefly found, 24 feet long and 8 
inches broad, and a great number of kembongs, 
The Baweans, probably descendants of the 
Madurese, whose language with a few modifica- 
ions prevails, diffe, from them in dress ; bug in 
this respect agree closely with the Bugis. .The 
inhabitants of the dessa Dipanga employ the 
Javanese language. — 
The principal articles of export are, first, mat- 
work, consisting of sleeping, couch and chair. 
mats, rice baskets. and siri boxes. ‘The plant 
called pandang, which is arranged into threg Kinds 
and which has much regemblance to the” above, 
furnishes the principal magerial of this branch ‘of 
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~ BEARS PAWS. 

abundance. The first kind, which gives, the 
largest Jeaves, is used in the preparation of conch | 
and sleeping mats, the second, having a lea! of 
medium Jength, for a smaller kind of sleepittg 
and chair mats, the third is only used in the 
plaiting of siri mad tobacco boxes. Afier being 
cut the prickly border of the leaf is removed by 
means of a horse hair, after which it is divided 
in proportion to the coarseness or fineness of the 
matting, next made smooth by means of a round 
piece of wood whieh runs between the fingers, 











water in order to slretch it. 
dvied in the wind and acquired a glistening whi 
colonr it is fit for use. ‘The manipulation with 
the plaiting which follows is entirely done 1 
women, who employ themsclyes th 
duroongs, Wefore their houses, The duroongs, 
about which the ble Baweans make more 
work than about their houses, are not in- 
frequently 20 feet long and 10 feet broad, and : 
have a value of 80 or 90 § doltars. ‘They are 

the same as what the Js se call lmboong, 

but with this difference, that in the dyroong the 

paddy is stored above, while the lower part is , 
used for the weaving of cloth and the plaiting of; 
mats. In feasts also the food is eaten there. Of 
tho kind of mats that have been mentioned about 
180,000 to 20,000 are anuually exported to 
Java and other places, having a value of about 
60,000 guilders. ‘There is also a considerable 
trade in mill stones, stone mortars and clothes, 
The first two articles are chiefly prepared in the 
dessn Tellock dalem, and the last are woven hy 
the women in the absence of the mes—the requi- 
site thread being imported from Joana—and are 
mostly destined for the retail trade, priuetpally 
in the Lampongs. 

During the good season Padmrangs to the 
number of 69 to 70, arrive in succession from | 
Madura, Jaden with riee and kachang oil, also 
with dried fish or tvassic (blachang) which th 
barter for betel nuts of which the exports, as has ; 
already been mentioned, amount to 3,000,000. | 
Journ. Ind. Archip. Vol. NV. No. 7. 

(220) BEAD SEEDS. Wild Jamaica Li- 
quorice seed, Abrus precatorins, Lin. 

‘ Retti, Hinp. 


























Coondooinmny, Tam. 
Goomchic, Drk, Telae, Ma 
Ghoorie Ghinza, ‘Pet. Ractiea, Sans. 
The beautiful round seeds of the Abrus preca- 
torfiis which are either red ov white, are strung I 


\ 





tovetheand made into necklaces, bracelets and | 
other ornaments. The white sort resemble 
pedtis’ They are also bruised into a fine powder 
Ly the goldsmiths and in this state used to 
increase adhesion, in joining together the more 
delicate parts of. golden ornaments.—dixslie’s 
Afat. Med. p. 142. ‘ 

(221) BEARS PAWS are regarded by the 
Chinese 3a delicate dish though perhaps not the 


: , i a ers, ! vaneore and the Cochin forests. 
and last being boiled ig placed in - ranning; ! 
Alter having been | 










: season. 


BEERBUOOM. 
most so which can be eaten, as is remarked byMr. 
Gutzlaff.—~ Williams’ Middle Kingdom, p. 249, 


(222) BEATL MARAM, or Bombay black 
wood ;—a wood which grows in Malabar and 
‘Travancore to a large size ; some trees five feet in 
dianeter, aud fifty feetlong, have been brought 
from Travancore, but the woodeis generally not 
nore than twenty or twenty-five feet long, and 
from twenty inches to two fect in diameter. 1t 
might be procured in great quantities in Tra- 
Much of this 
woo is used in England, and ealled rose wood. 
Its general uses in India are for house furni- 
ture: great quantities are exported to Bombay, 
Madras, and Caleutta, for that purpose. —Hiye 
AM. and C. 


Beanty or Carroo Marum Black wood, Dal- 
bergia latifoha is common in Wynaad on open 
grass lands where the tree attains a great size. 
AL, CG. Jour, 

) BECILLACORL A wood of and 
called in, Nepaul, Sulla and Surrendhool, or 
Dhoobkee (on account of its resinous quality). 
lt is chiefly consumed in Nepaul. Its branches 
are used as torches: the fiagrant turpentine 
which it yields is employed in sacrifices, and in 
medicated salves, and its wood is converted into 
rafis for houses. — Swilh’s 5 years p. 67. 

(224) BEERBUOOM. Copper, Lead, and 











‘Iron Ores, at Deoghur, near Leerbhoom. 


Tn the columns of the Caleutta papers of the 
5th instaut appears an official notice of the dis- 
covery of Copper, Lead, and Iron Ores at Deo- 
ghur, near Beerbhoom. Deoghur, or Byjnath, 
is asmall town in the zilla of Beerbhoom, famous 
for its temples, visited every year by thousands 
of pilgrims from the Northwest Provinees of [n+ 
dia. It is situated in the great table-land which 
extends from near Burdwan to Dunwa Ghaut, 
in Behar, ‘The existence of the veins was made 
known as a great seerct by a Buimia about a 
year ayo, the first visit being made to it by stipu- 
lation at dead of night. Granite, Syenite, aud 
Gineiss, traversed by Grecistone veins, are the 
prevailing rocks around—the usual matrices of 
copper and lead veins all over the world: the 
soil cousisls of red and white gravel, composed 
of quartz and felspar, the detritus of these. 
‘Lhe country all around is well wooded—much 
of it, indecd, is dense juugle: near the vein is 
a mountain torrent, which dries up in the fair 
The surface is undulating, and the 
drainage scems easy. The metals do not appear 
ever to have been worked or made use of. The 
vein at the surface runs east and west—it has 
been traced for a hundred feet continuously : 
the metal is partly pure, partly in the form of 
green carbonate. Veins of lead ore, partly 
pure, partly in the state of galena or sulphuret, 
traverse the prircipal vein at right angles. Both 
have been analysed, and found of remarkable 

















BERGERA KONIGIL 


richness : the whole question’ of the awalue of | vants carried off the honey in triumph. “ Come,” 


théMdiscovery consists in the expense of raising 
the ores aud converting them into metal —facts 
that can onlybe determined by experiment, and 
this Government must make, doint-stock com- 
anies are in such ill odour at present that no 
one will join thee : capital ds too segree for im- 
dividuals to embark iu the scheme. Should tha 
adventure look promising, Cornish miners from 
home may probably be induced to take it np. 
Provisions and labpurscem cheap and plent#ul 
all around, ad the country not unhealthy, while 
hundreds of workmen can be had for one ama, 
or three halfpence, a day, and the country is such 
as to admit of earts with solid wheels. ‘These 
eavry about half a ton wheu drawn by buffaloes, | 
abont a third less with oxen. ‘The nearest coal | 
is forty miles off—the nearest poiukon the river | 
where the ore could be shipped for Caleutta is 
sixty, the road being tolerable all the way. 
sidering the deseription of the country, we should | 
have imagined that smelting might have been | 
most economically managed by the use of the 
jimgle wood on the spot, as neither copper nor 
lead ores of the description here mentioned are 
difficult to reduce, and part of the metal in | 
both cases seems pure,—the copper might in all ; 
likelihood be separated from the malachite, | 
which would slone remain for something, by 
stamping and washing—the more especially as 
there appears fo be a convenicut water-power ; 
close at hand, ‘The existence of copper has been 
poiuted out in the following localities in Ludia— 
we are not aware of its being at present any- 
where worked ;—-near Beila, in the province of 
us, on the Western Frontier of Lower Seinde— 
by Captain Del Lfoste and Captain Harris. Iu 
Kumaoon,—by Lieutenaut Gasfurd, and Captain 
Darand. At Porkee and Danpoor—by Captain 
Rickards. At Almorah, and in Affghauistan— 
by Captain Drummond. Tn the Nellore and 
Guntoor Colleetorates. It is said to have been 
worked in Cuteh, on the Neilgherries, and near 
the Phoondah Ghaut, but we are not aware of 
any specimens having been found in any of these 
localities —Bombay Times, June 19. 

(225) BEES. ‘The charm used in China 
keep off bees ig a simple one; vi 
stems and leaves of a species of Arteimi 
grows wild on the bills, and which is largely 
wed to drive that pest the mosquito out of the 
dwellings of the people. ‘This plant is cut early in 
summer, sun-dried, then twisted inlo bands and it | 
is ready for use. At the commencement of the ope- 
ration one end of the substance was ignited and 
kept burning slowly as the work went on. The 
poor bees did not seem to know what to make of it. 
They were perfectly good tempered and kept 
hovering about our heads, but apparently quite in- 
eapable of doing us the slightest ivjury. When 
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said fe to the operatoreand us who were Lookers 
on, “come and drink wine.”, “Ay,” said the 
hudfewitted priest, “drink wine,’ Sq we all 
adjourned to the refactory, where wine in small 
cups was set before us—Sorluness Lesidence. 

(226) BEETLES, in one partof Dr. Mooker’s 7 
‘Travels, were most rare, and (what is remark- 
the wood-borers (dongicornis and Cureulis) 
particularly so. A large Telephora was very 
common.—Luoker Hin. Jour. Vol. UL p. 65. 

(227) BEG Hecbee, Bee, Nissa, 
Rhanun ; Khatoon; Banoo, Ulanp. are tha 
respectful terms given to Mahomedan, women 
in India. — Merklots. 

228) BELLEROM, the ‘Tamil name of a 
ar wood, which is called in) Malabar and 
Canara Kyrie Tt resembles the wood, named 
Augely at Cochin and in Ceylon. ‘lhe Com- 

cruiser, Auvora, was built, by way of 
ment, of this wood, procured from thy 
forests in the north of Malabar ; and it appeared 
to answer its purpose.—#dye M. aud C. 

229) BEMBUR, the ‘Tamil name of a tree 
which grows on the Corowaudel coash : it is re- 
nuarkably durable and strong. ‘The few natives 
who built vessels on that coast, prefer it to the 
other woods of the coast, which are not very. 
abundant.— kdye. AM. and C. 

(230) BENINCASA CRERIFERA, -is the 
tallow-gourd of China, and remarkable for having 
its surface, when ripe, covered with a waxy 
exudation, which smells like rosin. --Williama, 

(231) BEN or VEN TEAK. In Tamil, 
and Bellinger in Malayala.—This tree is much 
ased by the natives arpenters for house-build- 
ing and masts for dowes, pattamahs, and other 
country Tt grows to ninety and one 
hundred feet long, aud from twelve inches to 
three fect in diameter; it is perfectly straight 
and without branches, excepting at its top; the 
le re smali and very thick. This wood is 
not so durable as the peon, but it may be consi- 
dered of the same texture, although it is very 
mach lighter in colour, and in this respeet much 
reseinbles the American red oak.— kdye, AL. SC, 

(232) BERBATT, Matay, means to make 
Pantans, for an explanation of, particrlars of 
which sce Marsden. Here it may be sufficient 
to say a Pantun consists of 4 lines, the two first 
consist generally of simile or natural image and 
the 2 last a moral dyawn from the simile. The 
Malays take great delight in listening to, two 
poctical champions pantuning at each other till 
one is obliged to give in from want of fuyther . 
matter.—Journ. In. Arch. No XI. Fol. V. 

(233) BERGERA KONIGIL, Lin. 

The leaf. 
Caraway pillay, fam. {| Karrivaympakoo, TEL. 
Karay pauk, Dux. | Kristna, Says. <4 
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the hives were properly fixed insheir places the | 
cfirm avas put out, dud my host and his ser-' 


With this leaf Europeans, as well as Natives, 
give a pleasant flavor to curries, molagwtannies, 


BIGNONIA QUADRILOCULARIS. 


&e. The leaves are also considered as stomachic 
and tonic, A strong infusion of them “(they 
laving been previously toasted) is given, to stop 
vomiting, in eases of Cholera Morbus.—ins- 
lie’s Mat, Med. p. 262. 

(234) BERRIA AMMONILLA. 
Trincomalee Wood, Exe. { Hal Mililla, Cyne. 
Amunmilla, Cixa. 

A Native of Ceylon and one of their largest 
and most useful timber trees much of the wood 
is annually exported from ‘Trincomalee and is 
used at Madras by carriage builders. for spok& 


of wheels, frames, poles and shafts of carriages ; 


also for handles of tools &e. Jt is inferior to 
well seasoned Saul for spokes and to the Mimosa 
Arabica or habool for many other purposes to 
which it is applied—but it has the advantage of 
being comparatively light and is easily worked. 
— Rohde MSS. 

(283) BEZOAR. 

Bita Nakit, Javan 

Tn the interior of the Rajang district, in 
Borneo, are found in abundance two -species of 
monkey which produce the Batu Nakit, or Bezoar 
stone. One is a large black monkey with a long 
tail called Nakit. One is large and red, but has 
no tail, and is called dasi. In one out of ten or 
twenty of these two kinds are found the Bezoar ; 
if not extracted quickly after the death af the 
animal, it is said to be of inferior size and quality. 
—Mr, Burns in No. for Feb. 1869, of Jour. Ind. 
Arch. 

(236) BHAGAVAD GITA, name of a Saus- 
erit book translated by Wilkins, 

(237) BHAND BUAGTREAH, Hyp. 

Mimics, actors. 

(238) BIBLIOTIINCA SANSKRIT. A 
Catalogue, by Professor Gildlemcister, of Bonn 
onthe Rhine, published in 1847, of Authors, 
Indian and European, who have edited or trans- 
lated Sanscrit works, or treated of Sanskrit litera- 
ture,.—Cal, Rev. 

(239) BIGNONIA CIELENOIDES, This 
is a native of the mountainous parts of the coast 
of Coromandel, where it grows to be a large 
tree. Flowers during the hot aud rainy seasons 
and the sced ripens in December and January. 
The wood of this treee is high colored, hard, 
durable, and of much use amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the hills where it is plentiful.—ARokde 
MSS. 

(240 BIGNONIA INDICA. This is one 
of the tallest trees on the Coromauidel coast, grows 
up amongst the mountains chielly. Flowering time 
the beginning of the wet season. Seed ripens 
w January and February. The wood of this tree 
is soft and spongy so much as tc render it unfit 
for ust:— Rohde, M.S. 

(241) BIGNONIA 
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BINUA? 
mountaits, Flowers during the beginning of 
the hot season. ‘Phe Wood of this tree is ém- 
} ployed for many purposes by the Natives.— 
' Rohde M.8.8. 7 
j (242) BIGNONIA SUAVEOLENS. 


2 Patile, Says. , 7 | Beng, Past. 

4, A native of Bengal and of the Southern parts 
of the Coromandel Goast: a middle sized tree.— 
Rohde, M88. 

(243) BINUA. The, Binua of Johore. 
This is not a very legitimate use of the 
word Binna, “orang Binua” literally meaning 
the people of the country. But it did not appear 
from enquiries made in many places, that they 
iever had any distinetive name. The Malays 
iterm them “ orarg-utan” men of the forest, 
; orang darat liar”? wild men of the interior 
&e. ephithets which they eonsider offensive, and 
the Malays generally address them as ‘ orang: 
ulw” people of the interior, or rather of the 
upper part of the river. ‘This people oceupy all 
the interior of Johore properly so called, or that 
portion of the ancient kingdom of that name 
over which tho Tamungeng now exercises the 
rights of royalty. ‘They also possess the inteiior 
of the most southerly portion of Pahang. The 
most definite description of their territory how- 
ever is, that they oceupy the upper branches 
of the last or most southern system of rivers in 
the Malay Peninsula, that is of the rivers. Johore 
(the Lingin and the Sayong) Binut, Pontian, 
Batu Pahator Rio Formosa (the Simpang Kiri, 
Pau, and Si:nrong with their numerous affluents) 
and Indau (the Anak Indau, Simrong and Made), 
with the country watered by them. By means 
of these rivers a constant communication is 
maintained between the families of the Binua 
ou the two sides of the Peninsula.—Jour, Ind, 
Arch, Vol. No. V. Page 246, 1847. 

The lofty Gunong Bermun (which is probably 
nearly one hundred miles to the north of the 
Lulumut group) with the mountains which ad- 
join it, may be considered the central highlands 
of these tribes. In the wavines and vallies of 
Gunong Bermun, two of the largest rivers of 
the Peninsula, the Pahang and the Muar, with 
their numerous upper tributaries have their 
source, ‘There also rises the Simujong which 
unites with the Lingt. 

‘The upper part of these rivers and many of their 
| feeders are occupied by five tribes of aborigines 
j differing somewhat in civilization and language. 
‘The Udai (who appear to be the same people who 
are known to the Binuas of Johore under the 
name of orang Pago) are found on some of the 
tributaries of the Muar, as the Segamet, Palun- 
gan and Kapi, and in the vicinity of Gunong 
Ledang. This tribe has less approximated to 
Malayan habits than the others. The Jakun 
partially frequent the same. territory, the lower 
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northwards and north westward within the Bri- 
ttsh boundaries. 2 

In personal appearance the Binua beara strong 
family resgmblance to the. Malays ; and it was 
remarked of many of them, as was previously donc 
of the Besisi, that, the, difference was scaxcely 
appreciable so dong as they remained at rest and 
silent. ‘ Ny 


The round swelling forehead of the Bugis, 
however, which rises evenly from the cheek kpnes 
and gives a distitteti¥e character to their physi- 
ognomy, detacts frou this resemblanee, which 
appears to he caused maiuly by the almost 
feminine fullness, smoothness, and symmetry 
of all the outlines, the absence of angular 
prominences or depressions, and the pleasing 
softness and simplicity of the expression, all 
which ave wanting in the Malay.” Ii should be 
added that the Bugis countenance bears an im- 
press of intelligence, feeling, and gometimes, if 
it does not belie trem, of a genial sensibility 
and imaginativeness. In many cases the Binua 
face is fat and fleshy, and all the features heavy, 
but in general, although full aud rounded, it is not 
fat. The greatest breadth is commonly across 
the cheek bones, but in several instances where 
the jaws were prominent, the lower parts of the 
face was broadest. 

Many of the Mintira around Gunong Berman 
still wear the bark of the tirap, the men using 
the Chawat, and the women a picce of rude cloth, 
formed by simply beating the bark, which they 
wrap round their persons, and which, like the 
sarong of the Johore females, reaches only from 
the waist to the kuces. ‘The Udai females wear 
the Chawat like the males. 

‘The only employment at a distance from the 
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*BINUA. 
moye detailed account of the country which 
will follow. . 

At the period of the visit nearly every man 
#1 the country was searching forgtaban, to 
{which the name of gutiah pereha, a gum yielded 
»y a different tree, is erronesusly applied by, 
curopeans. Tf is time that an*endeavonr should 
vo made to avoid these mistakes. We might 
i with as much truth and propriety call an ap- 
ipleapear. ‘This tree is one of the most com- 
{mon in the forest of Johore. Tt is not found 
ain the alluvial districts; but in undulating or 
rhilly ground, such as that which occupies the 
feentre of the Peninsula between the Indian and 
Batu Pahat, it occurs frequently, and in some 
places abundanily. Wherever he penetrated he 
found that taban collectors had preceded him. 
He was much struck by the remarkable unifor- 
niity in size of the full grown tabans. They 
had all perfcerly straight trunks, from 60 to 80 
fect in height, and from two to three feet in 
diameter, the great majority being about two 
and a half feet. The branches are few and 
small compared with the durian, and have not 
that tendeney to be crooked which adds so 
much to the beauty of a full grown durian. 

The DBinna after felling the tree make an 
incision quite round it from which the milk 
flows. ‘This is repeated at distances of 6 to 18 
inches along the whole trunk. The incision has 
only the breadth of the parang with which it is 
made, no bark being removed save the rough 
superficial ecating for an inch of two on-eaoh 
side. Many of the trees which had been felled 
by Malays instead of a single incision had rings 
of bark of about an inch in breadth cut out, A 
: Malay woodman who had been employed in 
| different places in procuring the gulta mentioned 
























Indang which they share with the inen, and some-| that this system is always adopted by the 
times pursue by themegelves, is angling. Many. Malays. ‘This is in corroboration of what Dr. 
families have small buts on the bank of the ‘ Oxley has stated on this head in his excellent paper 
nearest stream’ where they keep canoes, aud men, | on the taban because in an article on the substance 
women and children, usually one in each canoe, : which appeared about the same time in Chambers’ 
ave every where met with engaged in this quiet! Edinburgh Journal, it is said the bark is 


occupation. ‘They have other modes of catch. 
ing fish. ‘The most common is by small por- 
table traps woven of rattans. Rows of stakes 
are also used. But the most elaborate engine 
bye which the rivers are sifted of their denizens | 
consists of a large frame work, like the skeleton : 
of abridge, thrown right aeross the stream, 
and at a level some feet higher than the banks 
so as to be abave inundation. A line of stakes ! 
is fixed across the bed, an opening being left 
in the middle. Above this the Binua takes his 
seat ona small platform, sometimes sheltered 
by aroof, and suspends a small net in the open- 


; stripped off the tree. It is to be feared that the 
inethod of obtaining the gutta suggested by Dr. 
Oxley caunot be put in practice. ‘The writer of the 


, article asked both Malays and Binuas in*different 


parts of the country whether they could not pro- 
cure it without destroying the tree in the same 
way as they collect minia dammer. But the an- 
swer always was thatthe taban would not run like 
dammer and many other gittas such as the,ca- 
ontchouc. This is probably the fact, becuse he 
noticed that on making incisions in growing tues, 
the milky juice did not flow freely, and rapidly 
conereted. Its appearance in this ‘state before 
being boiled is very different from that of the arti- 





ing. Ou this he keeps his eyes intently fixed, 
and as soon as a fish enters, he raises his net 
and extracts it. ‘The rivers and streams abound | 


cleas imported i8to Singapore. Tt hasa dry rag- 
ged look resembling shrefls of bark, and instead 
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pieces. He frequently saw it in this stale when | into a cong of kay tutu. (which is very porous 
newly brought in from fhe jungle. Varfous | and light) about an inch i Jength and one-thice 
statements were made as to the produce per tree. | of an inch in diameter at its base. ‘The point 
Considering, (hat the Ivees are so nearly of ou! of the dart is dipyed for about five-sixths of au 
size, it is surprising that the quantity of than: inch in ipoh. This is made .by ‘taking akar 
yielded by them differs so much. ‘The extremes tipob, batang ipoh (or kyas), limes, aud tuba, 
mentioned were two catties, anc fifty cattics, but | whieh are bruised, boiled and strained. To this 
it is doubtful whether any thing near the.latter | argeuie is added. Other substances, such as 
quantity is ever obtained. Many Binuas who ! pachet, jimardés, miilve, and gadong, are also 
had been engazed for some mouths in the collec- + sometimes added. ‘The preparation, called ipoh, 
tions assured him that they had occasionally ob- | has ethe colour and consisteney of chanda. 
tained as much as 18 ealties but never more, and | An incision is made round the dart above the 

: ipoh so as to ensure its breaking off and re- 





that the quantity is commonly nearer 3 to 5 
catties than the maximum. The tiban is uo-j maining inthe wound. 
ticed at some length beeause an interest at-) Bach dart is kept ready for use ina ease of 
taches to ib at present, and because uearly the | babu about one-fourth of an ineh in diameter. 
whole Binua people for sometine past have been | Fifty of these eases are laid side by side and united 
withdrawn by it from their usual pursi They , by string , ave then rolled up aud insert- 
are not under any aprehension that it will he ex-! ed into a case also made of bambu, aud whieh 
tirpated, and smiled at his ignorance on sug- aneat tid of jalutong. ‘The saine ease con- 
gesting the probability of its being so. It is” tains a quautity of barok {a very light, spungy 
only trees arrived at their full growth, ov at least . substance, also used as tinder) extracted from a 
ata very cousidernble age, that repay the labour tree called ramout. After inserting the dart into 
of felling them and extracting Lhe gittd, and those . the sumpilan a litle barok is introduced. When 
of all inferior ages which they are compelled to: the Binua blows into die tube, it is pressed 
leave, will keep up the race. “They are no donbt against the base of the kaya tutucoue, and pre- 
in so far correct, but the effect of thinniug the* vents any of the air escaping between it aud the 
taban at the present rate is to reduce the annual. sia fn shooting, the sampitan is hetd firm 
supply of seed and young plants, The seeds by both hands being tightly clasped over its end, 
are caten by the Binns, but they do uot, like! which is iuserted into a handle, 
Malays in some countries, as at Siak, extract au) Goverament, ‘Line boundary between Pahang 
edible vegetable tallow from them. land Johore interscets the country of the Binua, 
‘The sumpitan ia known aud is said to be used in the whole of the Anak Indaa, and the lower 
some places. ‘The bow and arrow are also known part of the Simrong being in Pahang, and all 
but not used. ‘The Malays lave not supplied: the other rivers, including the Made, on whieh 
them with articles so costly and dangerous as’ they are found, appertaining to Johore. The 
fire arms. AN the Bern tribes use the stan- | authority of the Bindahava and the Tamungong 
pitan and poisoued darts. Their sumpitan is'is litte more thin nominal, the affairs of the 
alight and neat instrament aud differs from’ Binua being entirely administrated by their own 
that of the Dyak which is a picce of wood bored. - chiefs, each of whom hasa detinile territorial 
‘Phat of the Bermun tribes (timiang) consists of jurisdiction. ‘ 
two bambus seven fect in length one enclosed;  Rediyion and Traditional Origin.—-So far as 
within the other. ‘The external one, which is | he was able to ascertain, the Bermun tribes 
merely for strength aud ornansent, is about three- ! have no idea of a Supreme Deity, and he took it 
fourths of an inch in diameter, and neatly | for granted that be wouldafind the Binna equally 
carved for about a foot at cach end and inthe ‘atheistic. ITis surprise was therefore great when 
middle. ‘fo prevent it splitting ihe fibrous: he di overed that they have a simple, and, toa 
bark of tie tridp is bound round about 6 in- | certain extent, rational theology, ‘They believe 
ches of the extremily aud a coating of dammar : in the tence of one God, Pirinan, who made 
placed over il. ‘Phe internal tube, which isthe ; the world and every thing that is visible, and 
proper sumpitan, is of the same length with j at whose will ail things continue to have their 
the case but ouly three-fifuhs of an inch in dia- being. Pirman dwells above the sky, and is 
meter. It is composed of two pieces of bambu, ; invisible. Intermediate between Pirman and the 
united ‘by a piece of 8 inches long, which em-| human race are the Jin, —the most powerful of 
brages the ends tightly at the junction. ‘The whom as the Jin Bumi or Karth Spirit, who is 
bambu used (the bula timiang) is very ‘light ; Pirman’s minister. Me dwells on the earth, 
and fine grated. feeding on the lives of men and of all other 
The arrows (damék) ave small darts made | living things. It is the Jin Bumi_ who sends 
of the stem ofthe birtam leaf, 10 inches in | all kinds of sickness and eauses death ; but this 
length; and one sixteenth of an inch in diameter | power is entirely derived from Pirman. Hach 
at the base, from which they gradually taper to | species of tree~hasa Jin. ‘The rivers have a 
avery fue sharp pomt. ‘Lhe base ts taserted | spiritual life, but it is *tthat of the Jin Bumi, 
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who hanuts them with his power. 
tis are also animated *by him. 


The moun- 
He does not, 
it 
ofthe destguctive power of uidture, 
to some -exteiit, identified with its living force 
also. ‘There is uo _ teligions worship, Duk to) 
avert death regourse if kad in sickness to a 
Poyang, uo other person being supposed 9 | 
have the right of imploring’ merey from Pirman j 
The Povan gs ave an order of men combining 
the fametions of priest, physician and soreetor 
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which the primary and e-sential ict 
overran by the first, and the simplicity in which 
they have been retained by the se na ave dire! tly | 
referable to the difference in the eharcters and 
evelopments of the two people. ‘The primitive 
yeligion of the Archipelago, a variety of the 
Schamanism, which probably prevailed before 
Budhism over all eastern Asia, which lingers j 
around the mosque, and has not entirely faded | 
away in the West in tye presence of nearly 2000 
years’ of Christianity, is still the essential belief 


ions of the Dyaks, Binuas and Battas, 
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of the Dyak, the Binua and the Batta, In it 
they repose a practical faith, By it they seck 
to defend themselves from diseases and other 





misfortunes, to secure the iministry of good 
spirits, and counteract the maleficence of evil 


ones. It is one of the living springs of their 
habitual thoughts and actions, and as such re- 
mains a prominent link between the extreme 
south and the north of Mastern Asia. 


‘Amongst the Bermun tribes we recognize a 
pire Sehamanism with its accompanying charms 







and talismans; a living faith fresh from the 
ancient days of eastern and middle ty pres 
serving its pristine vigour and simplicity in the 


nineteenth century, untouched by the Budhistic 
deluge whieh “has passed over the vast south 
eastern regions, and sent so many o dif- 


ferent parts of the Archipelago ; and resisting : 


the pressure of the Islamism which surrounds it. 

The Poyang and Pawane of the Bermun 
tribes, the Povang of the Binua, the Blians of 
the Dyaks, an& Dato and the SiBasso of the 
hatias, are all the shamau, the priest, wizard, 
physician, in different shapes. 





In the course of (his paper tl 
sion to compare or contrast the aborigines of the 
south of the peninsula with the Malays, th 
Battas and the Dyaks. 

The character of the Binna, the Dyak and 1h 
Batta is essentially the same, and may still 
be recognized in the Malay. The Binwa has 
less development of intellect, and less cor: 
ruption of the passions. 

The Battas and Dyaks have dong outgrown 
the close pressure of Nature. and ‘auolorieri taal 











hevefore, appear to be etitirely & personification ; 
but to be, : 


Acomplet® parallct exists between the re- | 


he elaborate and tuxuriant imaginations wilh: 
have been i 


¢ hus been ocea- | 
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| into g social masses in which the passions have 
ferménted, and the int@lleet and imagination been 
quickened, But these social masses have been 
small, nature has*not been driven lack on all 
sides as in the plains and slopes of Menang- 
kabau. Hence both the Battaend most of the, 
i Dyaks still preserve the Binua tharacter at bot-” 
tom; but, unlike the Binua, they have elaborated 
' their superstitions and their social habits, and 
shave acquired some vieious propensities, such ag 
bling, which the Battas carry to a mad 
&xecss, and use unnatural customs of head hunt- 
hing and mau cating, which are only more start- 
. ling illustrations of the universal truth, that, with= 
out a ion like Christianity, which does not 
stop at precepts and doctrines but spiritualizes 
ithe very springs of action, and fills the soul with 
| the divine idea of the world, virtues and vices, 
‘and particularly those which aye national, may 
- dwell together in harmony. . It is undeniable 
, that the Battas as a people have a greater pre- 
of social yirtucs than most European 

Truth, lonesty, hospitality, benevol- 
sence of private crimes, cxist 


















! natious. 
ence, chastity, 
with cannibalism.—Jonr, of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, page 293, No. VF. November 1847. 





(244) BIRDLEME. ‘Phe best is prepared 
from the outer covering of the fruit and tender 
twigs and bark of the Jack. It is prepared from 
the middle bark of the holly in Kurope by 
boiling seven or cight hours in water, then laid 
in heaps onthe moist ground fo ferment, wilh 
stones over it, to press it down till it passes into 
a mucilaginous state, then pounded, washed 
and kneaded till free from extraneous matter 
and kept for four days iu pots to ferment and 
purify itself when it is fit for use.—Rokde 
ADS.S, 

(245) BIRDS. ‘The birds of India are searce- 
ly less beautiful than numerous. Perhaps the 
choicest of them all are those of the Himalayan 
pheasant tribe, birds distinguished for their 











graceful and rich phunage. The Him- 
alayan, bustard is remarkable for its form 
and varied colour. Peacocks, eagles, falcons, 


) vultures, kites, erancs, wild geese, wild fowl, 
snipes, bustards, parrots, and parroguess, the 
latter in every conecivable variety, abound in all 
parts at various seasons. Capper,—In England, 
on the return of spring, 

“ Every copse 
deep tangled, tree irregutar, and bush 
: Bending with dewy moisture o’er the heads? 
, Of the coy quiristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony, 
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| but, in the tropics generally, there are few Bu-* 
‘opeans who wi dare the sun té search for the 
beauties of Nature and comparatively Httle is 
known of the songs of birds. Few of us can say 
Wich the rustic poet Clae* Py 
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© Pve often tried when tending sheep or cow, 
With bits of grass and peels of oaien straw, : 
To whistle like the bi The thrush would start 
To hear her song of praise and diy away ; 
The black bird never cared, but sang again ; 
The nightingale’s pure song 1 could not try, 
* Andwhen the thrash would mock her song, she 
pansed, 
And sang another song no bird could do. 
Sho sang when all were done, and heat them all.” 







. 








The uidification of Indian birds has bren no- 
ticed by Capt. Thomas Hutton, F. 6. and (com- 
mounicated by FE. Blyth, Esq.) Capt. Tick 

Captain Tickell made a praiseworthy begin- 
ning Inthe April siamber of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Soctety for 1848, to dispel the dark- 
ness that has hitherto huug over our knowledge 
of this portion of the history of the Birds of 
India, and Captain Watton thought it advisable, 
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to in thg distance and in an instant after, 
her mate was seen swiftly gliding to her rid 
from the opposite bank of the iver. The two 
then charged together towards (he nest with the 
rage and fiereeness of despair,. and “go. terrified 
the man in the tree, hampered as he was with the 
young ones, that had, ‘aot fired_at and wounded 
the Eagle as they advanecd, they would assuredly 
flave hurled him ifte the river. In this mauner, 
however after repeated attempts to come to the 
reseue, we managed at last to drive off, and se- 
eure the booty. At the end of 5 weeks the 
young ones exhibited as nearly as” possible the 
plumage of the bird figured by Hardwicke and 
Gray as “ HE. lineatns.”” 
No. 2.—* Ephialtes seops,” (T..) + 
¥. spilucephalus, Blyth, (a large specimen 
in igumature plunage’ : 















being in possession of a few facts bearine on the 
subject, to follow in the path Captain Tiekell had 
so well pointed out. 


No. 1 “ Haliaetus Macei, Cuv.” 

T notice, he says, this species beeause Captain 
ickell has yemarked that it “ never makes the 
slightest attempt at defending its nest,—a striking 
contrast to the marvellous tales we read of, eon- 
cerning the Golden Kagle in the Highlands of 
Scotland, &c. ? ‘This remark is correct ouly as 
long as there are eggs in the nest, for no sooner 
ave these hatched than the temper of the bird 
heeomes wholly changed, and it will then de 
fend its young with fiereeness and determination, 
‘The nests L have repeatedly found and robbed, } 
both on the banks of the Gauges and of the 
Sutledge, and in all cases where they contained | 
only eggs, not the least show of resistance was 
made,—-the old birds either sailing with a loud 
querulous ery, or sullenly remaining on an adja- i 
cent tree, watching the robbery that was going 
on. On one occasion, however, 1 met with at 
very different reception, when my servant was 
attacked with an unexpected ferocity from which 
nothing but my gun could have saved him. 
The circumstance occurred in Jannary 1832 
when on ‘my way up the country, ‘The nest was 
placed’néar the summit of a tree growing on 
one of the Colgong rocks in the middle of the 
Ganges, and contained two half-tledged young 
ones. ‘The old birds offered a most determined 
resistance, and without the rid of ftire-arma we 
should decidedly have been defeated, as they 
dashed fiereely and fearlessly at the man in the | 
tree-vho prayed hard to be allowed to descend, | 
and was only kept at his post by the promise of 

~reward and fear of the cudgel. At first we had 
to coutend with the female only, but after one or | 
two rapid stoops and dashes at the robber’s head, 
which he avoided by Tobbing under the nest, 
finding she could make no impression, she sud- 
denlv uttered a shrill crv. which was resnonded 
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Scops pennata, Hodgson (Grey variety) : 
Se. smuia, Hodgson (rufous variety). 

This speoies occurs on the Himalaya in the 
neighbourhood of Mussooree, at an elevation of 
‘about 5,000 fect, md nidificates in hollw trees, 
laying, 8 pure white eggs, of a rounded form, 
on the rotten wood, without any preparation 
ofa nest. Diameter of egg 1% x Tins. The 
nest was found ou the 19th March. 

“Yu the 169 number of the J, A. 8, for 1846. 
Mr. Blyth bas named and described this speeirs 
as “ Wphialtes spilocephalus,” giving “Noctua 
autibarbis” and “Athene badia” of Hodgson, as 
doubtful synouymes. 

Tn plumage and aigrettes the bird is to all 
appearance 2 Scops or Kphialtes,—but the w ing 
is that of Noctua or Athene, having the 14th 
and 15th feathers longest—whereas in Scops, its 
laid down by Mr: Hodgson in J. A. 8. No, 65 
of 1827,—the 3d and 4th are longest. Mr. Gray, 
in his Catalogue of the collection presented by 
Mr. Hodgson to the British Museum, gives “N. 
anribarbis” of that waturalist as a synonyime of 
“Athene cueuloides” of Vigors,—but it seems 
searcely probable that Mr. Hodgson would have 
placed his “‘auribarbis” in the genus “Noctua,” 
If the characters of the wing rendered it impro- 
per so to place it. Ifad such however been the 
case, the necessity for coining a new specific 
name is not apparent. This handsome litile 
species appears to agree neither with Scops nor 
Athene,—for while the wing belongs to the lat- 
ter genus,-—the plumage, aigrettes and nude 
feet refer it to the former. It would now seen 
however that neither Seops nor Ephialtes can 
stand fora genus of owls,—the first being other- 
wise employed in Ornithology,—while the lat- 
ter isa genus in Entomology instituted by Gra- 
venhorst. (Vide Mat. Lib. Tutrod Entom.) 
It is therefore necessary to form a genus of these 
owls. ; 

No. 3.—* Athene Brodiei.” (Burlon.) 

This pretty little species is exceedingly com- 
amon in the Himalayas in the neighborshood’ of 
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Mussooree and Simla, and’ may ba heard at 
ehtfall uttering its manotonous but not unmu- 
sical whistle of two uotes of, times repeated. 
Like the lagt, it niditicates in hollow trees with- 
ous any preparation of a nest. Ou the 11th 
May, he found 3 young ones and an egy just 
ready to bateh gn a” hol® of a wild Cherry tree. 
The egg was nearly round and pure white, bat 
heing broken he could-take no measurenient of 
it. ‘Lhe young ones were clothed ina soft and 
pure white down . bg 

In both these instances, namely, * A. nu- 
dipes” aud “ A. Brodiei,” the old females re- 
mained in the holes while they cut into the trees, 
and allowed themselves to be eaptured. 

No. 4.— Caprimulgus albonotatus,” 7 
C. Nipalensis, Hodyson, (Gray’s Zool. Mise.) 

Gf this species, which is summer visitor at 
Mussooree, Caplain ‘lickell says, the eggs are 
“fleshy clay colour, sprinkled with patches of 
darker brownish red: females, pier and red- | 
dey.” le took 2 egys of this bird at an elevation i 
of 5,100 feet, ou the 19th April, from the bare | 
ground beneath bushes on the side of a hill, the; 
colour being a rich eream white with darker 
blotches of reddish brown or clay colour, Of 
one the diameter was 1} + 7 inches, the other 
wag sOmewhat smaller. 

No 5.—“ Garrulus lanceolatus,”  Vigors. 
G, gularis ct G. Vigorii (Gray’s Hl Tnd. Zool.) 

This is one of the commonest birds in the 
Hills, usually appearing, except in the breeding 
season, in small parties of 5: or 6, most probably 
comprising a family. It breeds in May and 
Jane, placing the nest sometimes on the branch 
of a tall oak tree (Quereus incana’ ; at other 
times in a thick bush. [ft is composed of a 
foundation of twigs, and ined with fine roots of 
8, &e., mixed with the long black fibres of 
ferns and mosses which haug upon the forest 
trees, and have much the appearance of black 
horse air; the west is cup-shaped, rather shal- 
low loosely put together, cirenlar and about 44 
inches in diameter. ‘Ihe eges are sometimes 3, 
sometines 4 in number, of a greenish stone- 
pray, freckled chiefly at the larger end with 
dusky,—and a few black hairlike streaks, which 
are not always present ; they vary also in the 
amount of dusky freckling at the larger end. 
Shape ordinary. The nestling bird is devoid of 
the lanceolate markings on the throat, and in 
this stage is the ‘ Garrulus Vigorsii” of Hard- 
wicke and Grey.—“ Bunsareah” of hillmen. 

No. 6.—Garulax albogularis, (Gould.) 

Cinclosoma albigula, Hodgson. 

Ts very common at Mussooree at all seasons 
and appears in large flocks of several families 
united. Té Ureeds in April aud May,—placing 
the nest in the forks of young oaks and other 
trees about 7 to 8 feet from the ground, though | 





ickell. 
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climbing plants. It is sometimes composed cx- 

terally almost eutirely of such woody tendrils 

intermixed with a few other twigs, and lined 

with black hair—like fibres of mosses and lich- 

ens; at other times it is externally composed of 

coarse dry grasses, and leaves of different kinds, 
of orehis, and lined with fibr@s; the materi 
varying with the locality. Unlike the 

Crateropus, which are stated to be whi 
this species they are of a deep and beautiful green, 

shining as if recently varnished, and 3 in num- 

ber. Jn shape they taper somewhat suddenly to 

the smaller end, which may almost be termed, 

obtusely pointed ; the diameter 113 +24 inches. 

The usnal number of eggs is three, though they 

vary sometimes to one or two,—but only on one 

occasion out of more than a dozen, had he found 

four eegs. ‘The old bird will remain on the nest 

until ahnost within reach of the band. 

No. 7.—“ Trochalopteron ? — rufigularis.” 

(Gray’s Catalogue.) 
Crateropus rufimentum. (FHodgson.) 

This species differs from the last in not con- 
2 ng,into large and noisy flocks, but ap- 
pearing usually, according to his observation in 
pairs. It breeds in May, in which month he took 
anestat about 6,500 fect, in a retired and 
wooded glen ; it was composed of small twigs 
externally, and lined with the fine black fibres of 
lichens, like the preceeding. ‘The nest was 
placed on a horizontal Lough about 7 feet from 
the ground, and contained 3 pure white eggs. 
Diameter 143444, and shape ordinary. ‘The 
stomach of the old bird contained sand, seeds, 
and the remains of wasps, 

No. 8.—Trochatopieron ? setifer. 
and Gray, Zool Mise.) 

Cinelosoma setifer, Hodgson. 
C. lineatum, Vigors ? 

Tf the colour of the eggs alfords any generie 
character, this and the foregoing species can- 
not well rank together, for while in that the 
eggs are pure white, as in Crateropus in 
this they are pale greenish blue (like those of 
“ Acridotheres  tristis.’"* The nest is loosely 
and rather slovenily constructed of coarse dry 
grass and stalks externally lined sometimes 
with fine grass, sometimes with fine “roots. It 
is placed near the ground in the midst of some 
thick low bush,—or on the side of a bank 
amidst over hanging coarse grass, and not wn- 
frequently in exposgd and well frequented plages. 
The eggs are 3 in number, and ig shape 
and size execedingly variable, being sometimes 
of an ordinary oval—at others nearly sewad. 
Diameter varying,—14 X 325, or, 1 inch 
xX Hs orit +44 The most usual measures 

gone, oF 1 inch 








(Hodgson 


ment however is the second 
+ 42 inches, * 
: 


s 
In these three species, which have sometimes 
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points both of similavily and dissimilarity, in 
iviv habits and manners. ¢ 
Iu the number of eges they agree, and there 





is a geneval siinilitule in the construetion of Ue 
nest, more so between the two first—less so 
ebetween them and the last; in the eolour of 
the eggs they #il differ very materially : the 


first congregates julo large sud noisy flocks,— 
turning up the dead leaves and sereaming and 
chattering tagcther in most discordant concert. 
The secoud is most usual 
ina family of 4 or 5; the last in pairs or fun 
ly of 4 or 5, and to be seen under every bus 
Tts mode of flight and its note are totally unlike 
ne other two. Any one observing the birds in 
their native haunts, could not fail to pereeive 
that G. albogularis and G. leucolophus ave allicc 
in manners, voice and habits ; that G. rufigula- 
vis, G. erythrocephalus and G. variegatus ave 
likewise allied,—aud that ‘Trochalopteron setifer 
vel tineatum stands distinet from all; the three 
forming distinct sections of the same group.* 

No, 9.—“ Acridotheres griseus,” (Lorstield.) 
Maina cristalluides, LLodgson. : 

This is a summer visitor in the lulls, and is 
common at Mussooree during that season, but 
it does uot appear to visit Sula, although it is 
to be found in some of the valleys below it to 
the south. It breeds at Mussoorce in May and 
June, selecting hales in the forest 
ally Jarge oaks, which it lines with dry grass 
and feathors ;—the eggs are from 3 10 5, of a 
pale greenish blue ; shape ordinary, but some- 
what inclined to taper to the smaller end ;— 
diameter 14%, ++ 42 inches; or 1% + 73 
inches. This species usually arrives from the 
valley of the Doon about the middle of Mareh ; 
and until they begin to sit on their eggs, they 
congregate every evening into small flocks and 
roost together in trees near houses ; in the 
morning they separate for the day into pairs and 
proceed with the building of nests or laying of 
eggs. Alter the young are hatched and well 
able to fly, all betake themselves to the Doon in 
July. 

No. 10 — Acridotheres tristis,” (Linn 2) 

‘This too is a suunmer visitor in the Wells, ar- 
viving witfh the preceding species. “The colour 

































and number of egys are also the same, ft is euri- | 


ous however to observe that while Mr. Blyth and 
Captain Tickell state, that it buikds in‘ out- 
houses, verandas and trees,” iv, which last, accord- 
ing to the latter gentleman, the nesi is composed 
of © twigs and grass within,’-—with us in the 
meussains its habits are precisely those of A. 
griseus and gs with it, the whole of a tree is se- 
‘lected and lined with wild grass and feathers ;-- 
on no oceasion had he ever seen a nest made on 
the branches of a tree, and only once in any place 
except the hollows of large oaks ; the exception 
being in the chimney pf his house, which the stu- 
pid had @vidently mistaken for a hollow tree, and 


ly in pairs—sometimnes ° 








trees, gener= | 
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scemed tosbe amaztd that ali the grass and fea- 
thers dropped into it invAtiably {cil to the battoi, 
at last it contrived to place some grass ona pro- 
jecting brick. Can this difference befoken a dis- 
tinction in species? Ile is inelined’ to believe it 
for why in the plaius should a nest be constructed 
yumong the open branches of trees,*—while in the 
jtyountains it is constructed within their hollow 
tranks ? If distinct? it will, he imagines, bear 
Mr. Hodegson’s ill-constricted name of A “ tris- 
toides.” ots 

No. LL. = Corvns culminatus,”. Sykes. 

fC. oricutalis, Kversinan | 

Oceurs at Mussoorec throughout. the year, and is 
very destructive to young fowls and pigeons ; it 
breeds in May and June, and selects a tall tree, 
neara house or village, on which to build its 
nest, which 4s composed externally of dried 
sticks and twigs, and lined with grass and hair, 
which jatter material it will pick trom the backs 
of horses and cows,—or from skins of animals 
“faid out to dry. He had skins of the Surrow 
| (Neemorhedus thar) nearly destroyed from their 
depredations. ‘The eggs are 8 or 4 in number 
and of a dull green, thickly spotted over with 
long and sometimes confluent spots and dashes 
of dusky brown or blackish. Diameter Ly ++ 1 
inch. 
1 No. 12—** Saroglosa  spiloptera,” Hodgson. 

Lamprotornis spilopterus, Vigors. 

This species arrives in the hills about the mid- 
dle of April, in smatl parties of 5 or 6, but it 
does not appear to ascend above 5,500 to 6,000 
fect and is therefore more properly an inhabitant 
of the warm valleys. Tle does not remember seeing 
it at Mussooree, which is 6,500 to 7,000 feet, 
—althongh at 5,200 feet on the same range, it 
abundant during summer. Its uoteand flight 
are very much those of the Starling (Sturnus 
vulgaris), and it delights to take a short and ra- 
pid flight and return twittering to perch on the 
very summit of the forest trees; He had never 
seen it on the ground, and its food appears to 

st of berries. Like their two species of 
jotheres, it nidificates in the holes of trees, 
lining the cavity with bits of leaves, ent by 
itself ; the eggs are usually 3, or sometimes 
+ or 5, of a delicate pale sea green, speckled 
with blood like stains, which sometimes tend-to 
form aring near the larger end—shape oval, 
somewhat tapering ; diameter 1-2; +44 inches, 

No, 33.—*Pomatorhinus erythrogenys,” Vi- 

gors. 
P. ferrugilatus, Hodgson. 

Conimion from 3,500 fect up to 10,000 feet ; 
always in pairs, turning up the dead leaves on 
copse-wood covered banks, uttering a loud whis- 
tle, answering and calling each other. It breeds 
in April construcing its nest on the ground, of 
coarse dry grasses and leaf stalks of walnut trees 
&e. ; covered with a dome-shaped roof so nicely 
blended with the fallen leaves and witheved grass- 
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es among which it is placed as 1o be glmost un 
istinguishable from thn, ‘The eggs are 3 in 
number and pure white ; diameter 12; +22 inches 
of an ordinary oval shape, Wien disturbed, the 
bird sprung atone, the ground with long bound- 
ing hops so quiekly, that from its motions and 
the appearauce gf thé nest, he was [pd to befieve 
ita species of rat. ‘The nest is placed in a sligkt 
hollow, probably formed by*the bird itself. 

No, 14.—Pyenonotus leucogenys,” Gray. 
Jxos Ieucogepysy, Hodgson and Gray 
Brachypus lencogenys, (Ilardw , G 

Oil Zool. 

Common inthe Doon all the year, and in the 
pills during the summer. 
and May. The nest is neat and cup-shape 
placed in the forks of bushes or pollard trees, 
mud is composed externally of the dried stalks of 
“Forget me-not,’—lined with fine grass stalks; 
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eges 3 or +, rosy or faint purptish white, thickly | 


rots of darker 
; diameter 2 4 
inches and )} inch 


je of the nest is ecom- 


sprinkled with specks and s 
cent purple or claret colon 
inches ; diameter of nest 2} 
deep, Sometines the outsic 
posed of fine dried stalks of woody plants, whose 
roughness causes them to adhere tovether. 

No, 15.—* Ilypsipetes psaroides,” Vigors. 

_ _ Exceedingly common at Mussooree in large 
flocks during the winter and spring. Iu the la 
ter season, when the Rhododendron arboreum is 
covered with its branches of 
these birds may be seen thrusting t 
every flower in search. of insects an 
the forehead is in consequence t 
covered with ihe pollen and sweets 
the flowers, It pairs in April anc 
of the wild mutbervies and other 
which abound in some of the glen 






cl necter, and 
ren generally 


appears foud 
forest berries 
s. In March 





at an elevation of 5,000 feet, he saw them feed- 


ing on the wild cherries. They breed dur 
April, May and June, making a rather neat e 
shaped nest, which is usnally placed in the bile 
cation of a horizontal branch of some tail tree 
the bottom of it is composed of thin dead leaves 











and dried grasses, and the sides of fine woody ; 





stalks of plants, such as those used by Pycno- 
notus loucogenys, and they ave well plastered 
over externally with spiders’ webs ; the lining is 
soyictimes of very fine tendrils, at other times 
of dry grasses, fibrous lichens and thin shavings 
of the bark of trees, left by the wood-cutters. 
He had one nest, however, which is externally 
formed of green moss with a few dry stalks, and 
the spider’s webs instead of being plastered all 
over the outside, are merely used to bind the 
nest to the small branches among which it is plac- 
ed. The lining is of bark shavings, dry grasses, 
black fibrous lichens and a few fine seed stalks of 
grasses. The diameter of the nest is 23 inches ; 
and 14 inch deep. ‘Tlic eggs are usually 3 in 
number, of a rosy or purplished qvhite sprinkled 
over ragler numerousiv with deep claret or 


du breeds in) April 


a 
168! 







deep crimson flowers, : 
vei beaks ito 


derived from | 
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jvufescent purple specks and spots. In colour 
: and Qistribution of spots there is great variations, 
sometimes the rufous and sometimes the purple 
spois prevailing ; sometimes the spots are mere 
specks and freckles; sometimes large and forming 
totches ; in some the spots are wide apart, in 
others they ave nearly and sofietimes in places 
| quite confluent ; while from one nest the eges 
j Were white, with widely dispersed dark purple 
| spots, and dull indistiuet ones appearing under 
ithe shell. Tn all, the spots are move crowded at 
| the larger end. Diameter varying from 1424 
inches, to Lyy 32 inches. “Bun bukri,” of 
hill men, from a fancied resemblance of one of 
1 ils cries to that ofa gout, 
No, 16.—' Treron sphenurns,” (Vigors.) 
Vinago sphenura, Vigors. 
Ptilonopus macronotus et tu turoides. 
(llodg., Gray.) 
Treron cantillans, Blyth, (the enged 
bird, moulted iu confinement’) 
This species which is the “ Kookla” of the 
natives arrives in the neighbourhood of Mussoorce 
in the beginning of April, and remains during 
the summer to breed ; it is nsually sileut during 
the height of the iousoon, but may occasionally 
ibe heard ona bright day. dt is probable that 
it migrates to the eastward on leaving Mussooree, 
as it does not winter in the Doon, nor does it 
occur there even in summer, being apparently a 
true hill species. Tn confinement it loses or 
does not put on the maronne mantle which 
ornaments the wild bird, and the plumage 
assumes a dull greenish ashy hue, in which 
state it is the I’. cautillans of Mr. Blyth. The 
nest is composed of dried twigs, and the eges 
are usally 2 in number and pure white, and 
{more gracefully ovate than those of Turtar 


 visorins, Diameter 14% + }4 inches. ‘The breeding 











season is from the end of April till the latter 


end of June ; the vest a light platform, usually 
‘placed in high forest trees. In October they 
‘collect into smail flocks of 6 or 8, and quit the 
i neighbourhood of Mussooree; where do they 
then go to? The female differs from the male. 
in the absence of the fulvous colour of the top of 
the head and breast, and in wanting the beauti- 
ful maronne colour on the mantle Such lesser 
wing coverts; the greater wing coverls are 
also more broadly edged with pale yellow, 
Mr. Blyth states of this species that it is 
distinguishable from T. nipalensis, (Hodgsgn,) 
“by having but a slight pale yellow margin to 
only the great coverts of the wing ;” whereas in 
both male ard female, the great coverts, tertiaries, 
and primaries are edged with that colour, allhough 
on the latter it amounts to a mere thread. ‘These, 
| birds are very fond of the wild mulberries aud 
other forest fruNs. Gould, in Mis ‘Century of 
birds,’ appears to think the species is only found 
far within the mountains, whereas it occurs én 
tite ouler or southernmost range ove*hangihg 
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the Doon, from an elevation of 4,050 feet, ,pro- 
bably to the snows. The Huryal, or ‘T. pheeni- 
copterus, lays a similar egg but is confined to 
the plains; ranging up to the base of the mout® 
tains but never ascending them. 
No. 17.—Turtur risorius” Selby. 
Cétumba risoria, Linn. 
‘LY, douraca, Wodg, Gray. 

‘This is common in the Doon at all seasons, 
only visits Mussooree during summer, arriving 
on the hills about the end of March and return- 
ing to the plains in October. It breedsin April 
May and June, making a loose platform nest o 








dried twigs with a few roots within; the eggs | 


ave 2 in number and pure white ; diameter 1 
+ 44 inches. 
No. 18.— ‘Turtar orientalis,” (Latham) 
Cohunba meena, Sykes. 
GC. agricola, Vickell. 
©, pulelirata, {odg. 
C, ferrago, Eversmann, 

This also is a mere summer visitor at Mns- 
sooree, where it arrives early in April, when 
every wooil resounds with its deep-toned coo- 
ing ;—it is not found lower than, 6,000 feet 
there,—and departs in October. At Mussoo- 
ree it breeds in May, making a platform nest on 
tall forest trees, the eges are 2 and pure white ; 
diameter 145 -+ 44 lunches. 

No. 19.—‘ Lurtur suvatensis,” (Gm.) 
'T, vitticollis, Hodg. 
Columba tigrina, ‘femim, 

Abundant in the Doon, and arrives in the hills 
in the end of March, leaving again in the autumn, 
Tt breeds at about 5,000 feet and lays 2. white 
eggs,—diameter 1 iuch + 45. Captain ‘Tickell 
says, “ cegs 2to 16; Mehad never secn more 
than 2 in any nest. 

No. 20.—Jurtur senegalensis, (Linn.) 
C, cambaiensis, Gm. 

Arvives at 5,000 feet like the others about 

March or April, departing again in Autuns ;— 





its eggs are 2, and pure white ;—diameter 1 | 


inch + 42. He had observed in this, as weil as 


in the foregoing different species of Turtur, a | 
tendency in the eggs to become suddenly pointed, | 


or slightly. nipple-shaped. 
Notés on the Nidification of Indian Birds. 
Captain Thomas Hutton. —F. G, 8. in Ben. 
A. S. Tourn. (Continued from No. 193 for Suly 
1848.) ig Mek 
» No: Q1.—* Psilorhinus occipitalis” (Blyth, 
: J. A. S. XV. 27.) 
“ Pica erythrorhyncha’’ (Gould’s 
Century.) 
« Pgilorhinus albicapillus.” (Blyth 
nestling plumage.) 
cours at Mussooree throughout 


This species o \ 
g into small parties of 4 to6 


te 
the year, collectin 
during winter. 


5,000 feet in May and June, making a loose 
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It breeds at an elevation of 
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The eggs are from 3 to 5, of adull greenish 
ash-grey, Iblotched. and speckled with brovn 
dashes, confluent at the larger end. Diameter 
44442 inches. “The ends nearly egual in size, 
The nest is built on trees soraetines high up ; 
at ethers about-8 or 10 feet from the ground. 

The “ Psilorbines albicapillus? of Mr, Blyth, 
is nothing more thay the nestling of this species 
as hebad fully ascertained by robbing several 
nests,—the plumage of the young birds agreeing 
exactly with his published-deseription. 

No, 22.— Dendrocitta: sinensis.” (Gray.) 

Crypsivina sinensis. (Mody. Gray.) 
Piea sinensis. (Gray.) 
Corvus sinensis. (Daud.) 

Occurs abundantly about §,000 fect during 
stunmer, more sparingly at greater elevations,-~ 
andin the wiser it leaves the mountains for the 
Doon. It breeds in May, on the 27th, of which 
month he took one nest with three eggs and 
another witn 3 youug ones. ‘The nest is like 
that. of Psilorhinns oceipitalis, being composed 
externally of twigs and lined with fincr materials 
according to the situation,--one nest taken ina 
deep glen by the side of a stream was lined 
with the long fibrous leaves of “ mare’ tail” 
which grew abundautly by the waters edge; 
another taken much higher on the hill side and. 
away from the water, was lined with tendrils 
and fine roots. ‘The nest is placed rather low, 
generally about 8 or 10 feet from the ground, 
sometimes at the extremity of a horizontal branch, 
sometimes in the forks of young bushy oaks. 
The eggs somewhat resemble those of the forego+ 
ing species, but are paler and less spotted, being 
of a dull greenish ash, with brown blotches and 
spots somewhat thickly clustered at the larger 
end. Diameter 14; +24 inches. Shape ordinary. 

No. 23 —“ Geocichla citrina.” (Blyth) 
Petrocossyphus citrinus.(Gray’s Cat): 
Turdns. eitrinus. (Lath.) 

P, pelodes. (Hodg.) Young. 

Arrives at an elevation of 5,000 feet nhout 
the cud of May and returns to the plains in 
antumo, it breeds in Fune, placing the nest 
in the foiky branches of lofty trees, such as 
oaks and wild cherry, externally it is sometimes 
composed of coarse dry grasses gomewhat neatly 
interwoven on the sides,—but hanging downcin 
tong straggling ends from the bottom. Within 
this is a ayer of green moss and another of fine.! 
dry woody stalks of small plants and a scanty | 
lining at the bottom of fine roots. The eggs: 
are 3 to 4 in uumber, pale greenish freckled 
with refous, the spots of that colour. confluent. 
and forming a patch at the larger end. Diameter 
12s 42 inches. Somewhat gibbous at the 


is 16 
larger end. 

No. 24.—* Geociclila unicolor.” 

Turdus unicolor. (‘Tickell and Gould.) 
Petrocincin homochroa (Hodg. Gray.) 
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this bird arrives in Lge hills up to 2,000 feet, ; bird, each containing 3 eggs, and another one 
and probably higher, abont. the end of March containing three nearly flelged young ones. 
the first being heard (in the year 1848) on the | ‘The nest bears a stong resemblance to that of 
26th of thatmonth at 5,000 feet. Every morn- | the Geocichia above noticed, but is much more 
ing and evening it may be heard far and near, | solid, being eomposed of a thick bed of green 
pouring forth a short but pleasing song from | mose externally fined first with long black» 
the very eummissof the forest trees. {t is a| fibrous lichetfs, and then with'fine roots. Ex- 
summer visitor ouly, returnjng to the plains ia | ternally the nest is 31 inches deep, but within 
early autumn. It breeds in May and June, | ouly 22 inches; the diameter about 44 inches 
laying 8 or 4 eggs of a dull greenish white | and the thickuess of the outer or exposed side 
freckled, blotched and spotted with rufous, some- | is 2 inches. 
times cloaely,——sometimes widely distributed. > The eggs are 3 in number of a greenish ashy, 
The nest is neatly male of green moss and | freckled with minute roseate specks, which be- 
roots, lined with finer roots, and placed usualiy | cone confluent and form a pateh at the larger 
against. the body of the trees from whence spring |end ; shape ordinarily and rather gracefully, 
one or two twigs sometimes placed upon 48 inches. 
the broad surface of a thick horizontal brauel ‘Lhe elevation at which the nests were found 
or on a projecting knob. The ediameter of | was from 4,000 to 4,500 feet, but the bird is 
egg—l ys x 43 inches, varying a little ; | common, except during the breeding season, 
shape sometimes ordinary ovate, at. others more | at all elevations upto the snows, and in the 
rounded at the smaller end. When shot, the | winter it extends its range down into the Doon, 
crop usually contained the half ripe berries of | Inthe breeding season it is found chiefly in the 
a species of laurel (LL. lanceolatus ?) xlens, in the retired depths of whieh it eon. 
The following is the description of a male, | structs its nest, it never, like the Thrushes and 
shot while singing on the topmost branch of au | Geocichla, builds in trees or bushes but selects 
oak tree (Quereus ineana.) some high towering and almost inaecessille rock 
Male.— Bill yellow, as also the rim of the eye- | forming the side of a deep glen, on the project- 
lil, gape, inside of mouth and the legs. Iris | ing ledges of which, or in the holes from which 
brown. Leugth Inches, Wing from bend 43 in- | small boulders have fallen, it constructs its nest; 
ches, Above «nitorm pale slate-grey 5 throat, | and where unless when assailed by nau, it rears 
breast, and sides ash colour, the former palest | its young in safety, secure alike from the how- 
and nearly white on the chin, Belly and under | ling blast and the attacks of wild nuimals. Itis 
tail coverts pure white; under wing coverts | known to the natives by the name of “ Kuljeet” 
bright ferrugi Nails yellow, length of bill] and to Europeans asthe “ Hill Black bird.” 























to gape 1,4; Tarse 1), inches. The situation in which the nest is placed 
Female. Bill, wax) vellow with dusky about | is quite unlike that of any other of the Hill 
the nostrils; Ings and teet wax yellow ; Lris shes with whieh he was acquainted, and the 





habits of the bird render it far more deserving 
of the name of Petrocassy phus or ‘ Rock black- 
bird” than those to which, in the Catalogue of 
Mr. Hodgsou’s Collection, Mr. Gray has assigned 
stripe descending from the base of lower man-{ that name. Indeed, as applied to the two pre 
dible, between which the feathers are longitudi- ceding specivs, it is altogether a misnomer, for 
nally dashed with dark centres, breast. and sides | they are, in the first place—not Blackbirds or 
‘ashy tinged with fulvons; belly, vent and lower} Merule, as the Greek word « Cossyphus” jim- 
tail coverts while ; under wing coverts bright | plirs,—and in the second place, they are not 
ferruginous ; ear coverts ashy with pale shafts. | Rock lovers atall, but true forest birds, building 
The neatling ig above like the female, but | in trees and taking their food upon. the grdund, 
beneath the throat and chin are purer white in | where they find it in berries and insects among 
some; in others with a rufous tinge but no spots | the withered leaves which they expertly turn over 
between the stripes descending from the base of | with their beaks, aud hence the reason why the 
lower mandible, and the breast much spotted | beak is almost invariably clotted with mnd os 
with brown; seapularies and greater wing | other dirt. He had never seen these ia Sea 
| coverts tipped with triangular fulvous spots as-| except in woods,—whereas “ Myophonns Tem- 
| eending through the shafts of the feathers. This | minckii is as often found in open rocky spots -on* 
‘during the summer months is one of the com- | the skirts of the forest ,as among the woods, loving 
monest birds in the hills, especially about 5,000 | to jump wpon some stone or rocky pinnacle from 
feet, where their nests are numerous whence he sendg forth a sort of choking 
No. 25," Myophonus Temminckii.” (Vigors, | chattering song, if such it ean 8e called.—or 
Gould.) with n jerk of the tail, hops away with a, 
M. metallicus. (Hodg} loud musical whistle, very mych after the mane 
Le eee Me ota ea iia bata, Siriaig” Seb. seetegtonsi ae i 
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brown ; length 9 inches; wing from bend 42 
inches: bill to gape Lg inches ; to forehead 7 
inches. Above uniform dark ashy gray; chin 
and throat pale cinercous, bordered by a dark 
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On the southern side of the range at Jerre- | 
pance, elevation about 5,000 feet, the forest is 
open and scattered: among immense bare bloc! 





of stone ;r on the northern side of the same ; 
It i8 remarkable that while the Geo- 1 
cichla above noticed, are strictly eoufined to the } 


close forest tracts of the northern side, —Petro- | 


range, the forest is dense and contains much wn- 
derwood. 


cossyphus cinclorhynchus (Gray’s Cat.) aflucts 
the rocky southern forest ; he had however acca- 
sionally seen the latter on the northern side also, 
Dut he cannot call to mind a single instance ip 
which he had seen either Geocichla citrina or G. 
unicolor onthe southern side, This fact will at 
once show how little applicable to the latter 
Dirds is Mr. Gray’s name of Petrocossyphus. 
Mr. Gray may possibly reply to this criticism by 
asking —“what’s in a name?” ‘To which Ci 
Hutton responds that in natural history, as with 
man, a good name is most important, and ought 
ag much as possible to convey some idea of habits, 
manners or markings so as to assist the natural- 





ist not only in the identification of species, but | 


also lead him tothe places where he. might: ex- 
pect to find them. But who would ever dream 
of secking in the forests gloom for birds who: 





name pointed tothe fact of their delighting in: 
rocky situations? Yet, if misled hy the generic» 


name Petrocossyphus, the naturalist should ven- 
ture to some rock bestudded mountain in search 
of the species “citrinus” and “ unicolor”—he 
would have nothing but his trouble as his re- 
ward, for those species are procurable only amidst 
the boughs and thickets of the forest. 
No. 26.— Copsychus saularis,”. (1..) 
Gryllivora intermedia, Swainson. 
Dahila docilis, Uodgson. 


Arrives on the hills up to 5,000 feet and per- | 


haps higher, in the beginning of April. It re 


turns to the Doon and plains in early autumn. ; 


It brecdsin May, onthe 19th of which month 

he took a nest from a bank by the road side ; it 

was composed of green mosses and lined with 
very fine roots, Rugs 4; carncous green colour 
somewhat blistered at the larger end. Diameter 

442% sy inches. 

This species delights to sit on the topmost 
branches of m tree, generally selecting some dry 
and leafless branch, fram whenee it utters 

leasing song, which is replied to by another 
individual at no great distanee, when on the 
geound it hops with the- wings half open or 
drooping, and at caeh hop it stops to spread and 
flirt the tail. 

§Tor 27.--* Stoparela melanops.” (Blyth.) 
Nittava! melanops. (Gray’s Cat.) 
Mascicapa melanops. (Vigors, Gould.) 

This is a,common species throughout the 
mountains up to about 12,000 feet duriag sum- 
mer arriving about the beginning of Mareh. It 
breedg.in May and -June, making a neat nest of 
preen moss in holes of trees, in stumps, and in 














the holes of banks Ly the road sale, “Phe eggs 
are 3 to 4 in number, Guill white with faint Pi 
fous specks at, the larger end aud somewhat 
inclined to form’a ring. ¥ 

The bird has a pleasing song. “Gould figures 
thig species very fuullily,—as the black of the 
lores does aot pass Léyond the eye, aa he re- 
presents it, aud the under fail coverts instead 
of being uniform pate greenish, are dull blue, 
greenish, fathers apically barred with dull white. 
In the winter it leaves Mugsoaree. 

No. 28—* Leyornis rubeeuloides.” (Bly th.) 

Nittava rabeculvides. (Hodg.) 
VPheenicura rbeculoides. (Vigors.) 
Chaitaris brevipes. (Hodg.) 

Arrives in the neighbourhood of Mussooree 
in April, and) breeds in dune, on the 18th of 
which month he took a nest froma hole ina 
bank by the road side ina retired and unfre- 
queuted situation. Me afterwards fond another 
nest in a hele of a rock, also ina retived spot. 
re elevation was about 5,000 feet, Externally 
this nest is composed of green moss and fined with 
black fitrous lichens like hair, The eggs are 4 
‘in number, of a dull and pale olive green, faintly 
sor indistinetly clouded with) dull rufous or 

ay colour, Diameter 42x % inches. The 
male has a very pleasing song which he wan 
bles forth from the midst of some thick bush 
seldom exposing itself to view, like Stoparck 
melanops which delights to pereh pon some 
high exposed twig. 

No. 29.—Sibia capistrata, (Lodg.) 

Temaius at au elevation of 7,000 feet through 
| out the year, hut he never saw it under 6,500 feet 
\ its load ringing note of litteree—litteree tweeyo, 
i quickly repeated, may constantly be heard on 
ij woaded banks during summer, — Tt breeds at 
: Mussooree in May, making a neat nest of course 
dry grasses asa foundation, covered laterally 
with green moss and wool, and lined with fine 
‘roots. ‘Lhe number of eggs he did not asecrtain, 
as the nest was destroved when only one had 
been deposited, but the colour is pale bluish 
| white freekled with rufuus. ‘The nest was placed 
‘on a branch of a plum tree in the botanical gar- 
den at Mussoorce. 

No. 30—* Dierurus longicandatus.” (A. Hay.) 

This species, the only one that visits Mussosres, 
arrives from the Doon about the middle of March 
; and retires again about September, Jt ia 

abundant during the summer months, and breeds 
“from the latter end of April till the middle of 
| June, making a very neat nest, which is placed 
vin the bifureation of a horizontal branch of some 
_ tall tree, usually oak trees, it is constructed ol 
| grey lichens gathered from the trees, and fine 
‘seed-stalks of grasses, firmly and neatly inter: 
, woven, with the latter it is also usually lined, aly 
_ though sometimes a black fibrous lichen is used 
| —externallyethe materials are kept com) actly 
‘together, by being plastered over with spider 
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webs. It is altogether a light and elegant nest. 
The shape is circular, somewhat shallow and 
ameter within 3 inches. ‘The eggs are 3 to 4, 
—veneraily he latter number and so variable in 
colour and distribution of spots, that until he had j 
shot several apecimens ang compared them ner 
rowly he was juslined to think they had more ; 
han one species of Dierurus there, He is howe 
ever now fully convinced that these variable eggs 
helong to the same species. Sometimes they | 
are dull white with= brick rec spots openly | 
isposed in form of a rude ring at the larger | 
nd; atthe other times the spots are rufes- j 
cent claret with duller indistinet ones appearing 
through the shell; others are of a deep carneous 
hae, clouded aud eoarsely blotehed with deep ru- | 
feseent claret; while again some are faint car- 
neous with darge hry ar boteh€s of rufous ! 
grey with duller ones beaeath the shell. Diameter * 
vary'ug from bx }43—to ds x 4b inches. ' 
No, 31. Campephaga fiubriaiat” (Temmn.) : 
Campepbaga lugubris. (Gray’s Cat.) | 
i 
i 
i 























Ceblepyris lugubris (Sundevall.) 
Volvocivora melaschistos (Ilodg. Gray.) 
Graucalus maeutdsus, (McCletland.) 

This too is a mere summer visitor in the hills, 
arriving up to 7,900 fect about the end of Mareh, , 
and breeding carly in’ May. “The nest is small! 
and shallow, placed as in the last in the bufurea- | 
tion of a horizontal bough of some tall oak tree, | 
and always high up; it is composed externally ! 
almost cutirely of grey lichens picked from 
the tree, and fined with bits of very fine! 
roots or thin stalks of leaves, seen from beneath | 
the tree, the vest appears like a bunch of moss ! 
or lichens, and the smallucss aud frailty would 
lead one to suppose it incapable of holding two / 
young birds of such size, Externally the nest ! 
is compactly held together by being thickly 
pasted over with cobwebs, ‘The egys 
two in number, of a dull grey green close 
in part confluently dashed with streaks of dusky | 
brown. Diameter 18» 23} inches. | 

The bird has a plaintive note which it repeat- 
‘edly utters while searching through a tree, after | 
the manner of Coflurio Hardwickii, for insects. 
No, 32.—* Abrornis sehisticeps. (Hlody.) 
Culicipeta sehisticeps. (Gray’s Cat.) 
* Phyllopneuste xanthosehistos. (Hodg.) 
A common species at 5,000 feet and commen- 
ces building in March. A pair of these birds i 
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cut not long before, and had been appropriated 
by the bird. ‘The eggs are 3 in number and 
pure white. Diameter 42x ,?;‘inches. 
N68. 33 --“Cryptolopha cinereoeapilla.” ¢Vieillot.) 
Cryptolopha ceylonensis. (Strick) 
C, poiceephala (Swain.) 
Platyrbynehus ceylonensis, Swain.) 

He took a nest of this species on the 18th 
Aprilin a deep and thickly wooded glen at 
an clevation of about 4,50U feet, It was placed 
against the moss covered trunk of a large tree, 
geowing by the side of a mountain stream, and 
was veatly and beautifully constructed of green 
moss fixed in the shape of a wateh pocket at 
the head of a bed, to the mosses of the tree (with 
which it was completely blended,) by numer 
ous threads of spiders’ webs. ‘Phe lining was 
of the finest grass stalks, no thicker than horse 
hair, and beneath the body of the nest depend- 
eda long buach of mosses fastened to the tree 
with spiders’ webs, and serving as a support or 
cushion on which the nest rested securely. 
Within this beauitully constructed fabric were 4& 
swf a dull white colonr, with a faint 
and minutely spotted with pale green- 
ish brown, and having a broad and well defined 
ring of the same, near the large end. The eggs 
we hard. Diameter 4% x 7% inches. Shape 
bluntly ovate. 

No. 3+.—* Parus ervthroeephalus.” (Vig.) 

Connon at Mussooree and in the hills gene- 
rally throughout the year. It breeds in April 
and May. ‘The situation chosen is varions, as 
one taken in the former month at Mussooree, at 
7,900 feet, was placed on the side of a bank among 
overhanging coarse grass, while another taken 
in the latter month at 5,060 feet, was built 
amongst some ivy twining round a tree, and 
at least 14 fect from the ground. [t is in shape 
a round ball with a small lateral: entrance, and 
s composed of green mosses warmly lined with 
feathers. ‘The eggs are 5 in number, white 
with pinkish tinge, and sparingly sprinkled with 
lilae spots or specks, and having a well defined 
lilue ring, at the large end. Diameter, 
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No. 35.—* Parus xanthogenys.” (Vig.), 
Common in the hills throughout the year. 
It breeds in April, in which month a nest 
containing four partly fledged young ones was 
found at 5,000 feet; it was constructed of 


selected a thick China rose bush, trained against | moss, hair and feathets, and placed at the botiém 
the side of the house, and had completed the | of a deep hole ina stump at the foot of an dak 
nest and laid one egg when a rat destroyed it. | tree; the colour of the egg was not ascertained. 


He subsequently took two other nests in May, 
both ie on the ground in holes in the side 
of a bank by the road side. In form the nest 
isa ball with a round lateral entrance and is 
composed externally of dried grasses and green 
moss, lined with bits of wool, cotton, feathers, 
thread and hair. In one he recognf%ed more than 
one lock Of his own child’s hair, which had been 


No. 36.—* Acrocephalus montanus.” (Giay’s 
Cat.) . 
Sulicara arundinacea (HWodg. Gray.) 

This species argives in the hills yp to 7,000 feet 
at least in April, when it.is very common; and 
appears in pairs with something of the manner 
of, Phylloseopus. ‘The now is sharp ‘§ tchik- 
tehick,’”’ resembling the sound emitted by a flint 
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and steel. It disappears by the end of May, iu 
which month they breed, bat owing to the high 
winds aud strong -weather experienced iu that 
month in. 1843, many nests were left incomplete- 
ed, and the birds iast have departed without 
breeding, Ouc nest which he tock on the 6th 
May, was a rdand bail with lateral entrance ; 
placed in a thick barberry bush growing at the 
side of a deep and sheltered diteh; it was com- 
posed of coarse dry grasses externally and ined 
with finer grass. gua 3, and pearl white, with 
minute scattered specks of rufous, chielly at the 
Jarge end; diameter 42° x 7%, inches. The 
high winds whieh prevailed in , destroyed 
an ineredivle number of the nests of various 
doves, ‘Trerou sphenura, Garrulus lanceolatus, 


&e.) 








. 37,— Zosterops palpebrosns.” (‘Tenm.) 

Z. auiosus, (Swat ) 

Moatacilla madaguseariensis. (Gim.) 

Sylvia madagaseariensis. (Lin, Lath.) 

Motacilla maderaspatana, Lin.) 

Sylvia palpcbrosa. (Tem.) 

3. leneops, (Vivillot } 

8. annulosa. (Swain) 

Zosterops maderaspatana, (Gray’s Cat) 

These beautiful litte birds are execedingly 

common at about 5,009 feet dering summer, 
but lhe never saw them mach higher. ‘They 
arrive from the plains about the middle of 
April, on the 17th of whieh mouth he saw a pair 
commence building ina thick bush of Hybiseus ? 
and on the 27th of the same month the 
nest contained 3 small eges, hard — set. 
He subsequently took a second from a similar 
Dush, and several from the drooping branches of 
oak trees, to the tiiys of which they were fas- 
tened,  Ttis not placed on a branch, but is sus- 
pended between two thin twigs, to whieh it is 
fastened by floss silk torn from the eoeoons of 
“Bombyx Hutton? (Westwood) and by a few 
slender fibres of the bark of trees or hair, ac- 
cording to circumstances. So slight and so 
fragile is the little oval cup, that it is astonish- 
ing the mere weight of the parent bird docs not 
bring it to the ground; and yet within it three 
young oues will often safely outride a gale that 
will bring the weightier nests of Jays and Th 3 
to the ground. Of seven nesis then befor 
him, four were composed externally of little bits 
of green moss, cotton, seed down, and the silk of 
the wild mulberry moth torn from the eacoons, 
with which last material moreover, the others 
appear to be bound together; within, the lining 
of two is of the long hairs of the Yak’s tail 
(Bison peophagus) two of which died on the 
estate where these nests were found, and the 
third is lined with black human hair; the other 
three are formed of somewhat different materials, 
two being externally composed of fine grass 
stulks, seed down ayd shreds of bark, so fiue as 
to resemble tow; one is Hiued with seed down 




































and black fibrous lichens resembling hair, an- 
other is lined with.fine grass, and a third with a 
thick coating of pure white silky seed down. In 
all the seven the materials of two sides are wound 
round the twigs, between which they are sus- 
peadcd like a cradle, and the shape is an ovate 
cup about the size of halt a he’s egg split longi- 
tudinally. The diameter and depth are respec- 
sively 2 x $3 and 14 inches. The eggs usually 
3 in number, of a very pale whitish green; dia- 
meter +8; x 3% inches, -The young continue 
with the old birds for some time, -Afser leaving 
the nest, and are often mixed up with the flocks 
of Parus erythrocephalus. ‘They appear to feed 
greedily upon the small blackberries of a species 
of Rhamnas comnion in these localities. They 
depart from the Doon about the end of October. 
No. 38.—* Orthotomus lorigicauda.” (Gm.) 
©. Bennettii, (Sykes.) 
O. Suthorins, V. ruficapillus, V. sphanura. 
(Hodg. Gray.) 








* ~-Motaatla longieanda. (Gm.) 
M. Sutoria. (Gin.) 
Sylvia guzuratta. (Lath.) 


QO. lingoo. (Sykes) Young. 
©. Sepium. (Skyes) Young apud Blyth. 
QO, splienurus.  (Swain,) 
Sylvia rufieapilia, (Elation) 
It 








is very evident from the accounts given 
both by Mr. Hodgson and Captain Tiekell, of 
the colour of the eyes of supposed O. longi- 





ja, that there must cither be more than one 
species confounded under that name, or that 
they have erroneously attributed to it the egys 
of some other species. Inthe J. A. S. No, 22 for 
October 1833, he deserihed the nest and egga of 
the true O longicauda, under the name of Bylvia 
ruficapilla, and similar nests and eggs agreeing 
in every respcet have since fallen under his ob- 
servation; in all of these the nest was composed 
of cotton, wool, vegetable fibre and horsehair, 
formed in the shape of a deep cup or purse en- 
closed between two long leaves, the edges of 
which were sewed to the sides of the nest in a 
manner to support it, by threads spun by the 
hird, the exgs are 8 to 4, of a white colour, 
sprinkled with small specks, chiefly at the larger 
enc, of rufous or tawny. ~Captain Tickell 
vives the eggs “ pale greenish blue, with irregu- 
lar patches, especially towards the larger end, 
resembling dried stains of blood, and irregular 
broken lines scratebed round, forming a# zone 
tear the large end.” ‘These eannot be the eggs 
of O. longicaula, any more than the “unspotted 
verditer blue eggs” mentioned by Mr. Hodgeon, 
P, ZS. 1845. p. 29. 

The true O. lougicauda occurs in the Doon 
along the southern base of the mountains, but 
does not ascend even in summer. 

No. 39,—* Drymoica criniger.” (Hodg.) 

+ Suya criniger. (Hodg.) f 

This little bird appears on the hills sat about 
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5,000 feet in May. A nest ‘taken match lower | the glmost impossibility of rearing them had 
diwn on 22nd June was composed of grasses | ullowed them again fo go free. The diameter 
neatly interwoven in the shape of an ovate | of the egg is 2 x 1 4% inches. 


ball, the sigaller end uppermost and forming 
the wouth eftrauce, it was Hned first with 
cottony sced down, and then with fine gytes 
slalks ; it was suspende@ among high grass und 
contained 5 beautiful little eges of a carneoug 
white colour, thickly freckled with deep rufous, 


ein Mr. Gray’s Catalogue of the Collection 
' presetited to the British Museum by Mr. Hody- 
{son, this and Phasianus Hamittonii are given 
ag synonymes of Gallophasis leicomelanos. In 
‘this there appears to be some degree of error, 
for the species are distinct. Mr. Blyth in epis- 


-tola, writes that “there are 4 true races and 
2 usbiids. Of the former, one is albocristatus ; 
have seen thig species us high as 7,000 feet in’ grest rarely very white, the white on the ramp 
October. lt delights to sit on the summit of: always well developed, and found exclusively 
tall grass or even of an oak, from whenre it | westward of Nipal. Melanotus (Blyth), has 
pours forth a loud and long continucd grating | black crest, and no white on rump; common 
note, like the filing of a saw at Darjeeling ; and the Nepalese leucomelanos 

No. 40,—* Pargita indica” (Jard. Selb.) certainly a eross hetween these two, Cuvieri 

This if really distinet from the European; of Assam, Sylhet, &e. has white on rump; but 
Sparrow, does not appear to be a common bird underparts wholly shining black ; and this has 
on the heights, nor is it nearly so common at! produced a mixed race with lineatus of Arracan. 
5,000 feet as it is in the Doon vet % canuot be If such be the case, the name of Jeucomelanoa, 
called seavee. It reeds in the eaves of build belonging only to a true species, must give 
ings aud in bushes, making a loose slovenly ; place to Gould’s name of albocristatus, Phasias 
nest of a round form with lateral entrance ; it is; nus Hamiltonii of Gray’s IIL Ind. Zool. ‘looks 
of large size and ecmstructed chictly of dry | very like an immature hybrid. In the neigh- 
grasses, or hay externally, and plentifully lined | bourhood of Mussooree and Situla, we have only 
with feathers, bits of cotton and wood. ‘The eggs, Euploconius (Gallophasis) albocristatus (verus) 
ave pale ash colour, moderately sprinkled with , the others all occurring more to the westward 
specks and dashes of neutral tint, clustering ; as correctly observed by Mr. Biyh. ‘The 
rather thickly at the large end. Diameter 2$ x 4°; | long white ercst is seldom or perhays never 
inches. Eggs usually about 6 in number. Breeds | found except in fully mature birds, it: being 
several times in the year. { generally of a dirty or dusky hue like that 


aud with a darkish confluent ring of the same 
at the large end. . Diameter 44 «8 inches. 1 








No. 44,.— Francolinus vulgaris.” (Steph.} 

This is a common bird in the Doon, and by 
no means rare in warm cultivated valleys far in 
the hills ; it breeds in the hills in June, and a 
nest taken by a friend on whose accuracy he can 
rely, and who shot the old bird, contained 6 eggs 
of a dull greenish white colour, the egg appears 
very large for the size of the bird, and tapers 
very suddenly to the smaller end. Diameter 
Vb x Lys ins 


‘There is no preparation of a nest, the eggs ; 


being deposited on the bare ground. Called 

“ Kala teetur” by the natives. 

No, 42.—“ Euplocomus albocristatus.” (Vigors ) 
This species, the ‘ Kalieh” of the hill men, 

is found in thg hills at all seasons, and is 





common at every elevution up to the snows. ; 


It breeds in May and June. In the latter 
month he found a nest, by the side of a small 
water course, composed merely of a few dead 
leavea and some dry grasses, which had 
probably been accumulated by the wind and 
tempted the bird to deposit her eggs upon them. 
The spot was concealed by large overhanging 
ferns, and contained the shells of 8 eggs of a 
sullied ov faint brownish white like some hen’s 
eggs; the tops of all were neutly cut off as if 
by a knife, showing that the young ones had 
escaped, and singular. enough he had the day 
before qptured the wile brood, but kuowing 


j figured in Gould’s Ceutury, every place how- 
ever is now so throughly poached over by native 
| Shikarrees, that an old white crested bird is 
extremely rare. 

No. 43.—Pucrasia macrolopha.” (Gray’sCat.) 
Phasianus pucrasse. (Gray Griff, An King.) 
Gallophasis pucrasia. (ILodg, Gray.) 

For the egys of this species he was also indebt- 

; ed to a friend who took them in June from the 
ground, where there was no other symptom of a 
nest than a slight scratching away of the leaves 
and grass. ‘rhe eggs were 5 in number, of a 
| sandy brown, sprinkled over with specks, and 
i large spots and blotches of deep red brown 
resembling dried blood. The diameter was 
235 x 1,’, inches. Shape ordinary,anad alto- 
gether a very ¢lose miniature of the egg of 
Lophophorus lmpeyanus. ‘This bird occurs in 
i the hills at all seasons, from Musscoree to the 
snows, and bears seyeral names, such as‘ Plags” 
fat Simla, ‘ Kokiass,” at Mussooree, and 
: “ Pocrass” farther to the eastward. i 

No. 44.—* Phasianus Wallichii.” 
Lophophorus Wallichii. (Hardw.) 
Phasianus Stacei. (Vigors.) * * 

This beautiful species is truly a hill bird being 

found at all seaSons. Its egg is*pure white and 
of the ordinary shape, bdt the number not ascer- 
tained. It is known asthe “ Cheer,” atid 
““Buncheel.” Pi 





. 
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No. 45.—* Lophophorys Impeyanus.” - 
Phasianus Impeyanus. (Lath.) 
L. refulgens. (Vemm.) 
° 
These birds co not occur so low down as Mus- 
soovee, but are found in abundance ou the next 


and fine *specimens of -all arein the Society 
Museum.- Capt. Hutton, in Ben, da, 8. Journ 

It will have “been observed in the above re- 
marks of Captain Hutton, how nafnerously the 
birds of India flit from one locality to another, 


“range. tu days of yore they were found at Simla, | with the changing seasons, “The great Migration 
bat civilization has of Jate rs banished them | of Birds to and from Southern Thdia Asia, seems 
to the less disturbed localities. It makes no, to take place across ‘he mountains of Nepaul. 
nest, but lays its eggs on the ground, the num-| ‘The wading and natatorial birds, generally, 
her not satisluctorily ascertained, as one nest con- | make a mere stage of the valley, on their way to 
tained 3 and another 4 eggs of a pale brown or: and from the vast plains of Lidia and Tibet, the 






sandy hue, thickly sprinkled over with reddish 
brown spots and dashes, 
The diameter 25 x 112 inches, Shape ordi- 
nary, called “ Mouaul.” 
No. 46.—“ Tragopay ITastingsii”” (Vigors.) 
A pair of these birds kept in confinement pro- 
duced 2 eggs in June, both of which were de- 
stroyed by the male; the colour was pale rufons 
brown dike what are usually termed iu (India) 
game hen’s eges.” — Phese birds are only found 
on the lofticr hills along the confines of the snow. 
They lived contentedly in coufiuement aud be- 
came exceedingly tame. In the catalogue above 
referred to, Mr. Gray gives Satyra melanacephala 
of ardwick’s TLL Ind. Zool. Plates 46, 47, 
48, as synonymous with Gould’s ‘Tragopan 
Mastingsii. ‘This is again erroncous, for the 
plates quoted, unless intended as caricatures, can 
never represent I. Mastingsii in any state of 
plumage. Plate 46 gives what is termed “ the 
adult imale” and although agreeing pretty well 
in other respects with ‘I. Hastingsii, it is re- 
presented with “ Ochreons yellow wattles” where- 
as in living specimens of the latter species, ‘the 
wattles are of a bright metallic ultramarine blue ; 





those on the head are usually concealed beneath | 


the feathers, and are only occasionally ercet 


when the bird is excited, but never erected as | 


represented in plate 46. Again Plate 47 repre- 
sents no phase of plumage of 'T. Hastingsii, while 
Plate 48 purporting to be a female, is in all pro- 
bability the young male of some other specics, 


but is assuredly not the female of ‘I, Mastingsii ; 


which is correctly figured by Gould in his Cen- 
tury of Himalayan Birds; a comparison of his 
plate With that of Mr. Gray’s IIE. Ind. Zool. 
will, he thinks, be sufficient to convince any one 
of the total distinctness of the birds represented. 


He therefore rejects Gray’s Synonymes iu toto, and | 


retains ‘I’. Hastingsii as av undoubtedly good 
species,,peculiar to the snowy regions of the 
North Western Himalaya; while Satyra melano- 
cefhala, if it bea species at all, must be sought 
for farther to the Eastward of the range. At 
Simla called, “ Jahjee ;” Mussooree “ Jwire;” 
by Europeans the “Argus Pheasant.” 

Mr. Bligh doubts altogether the existence of 
more than two Himalayan species of this genus, 
Hastingsii_ in the N. AV., and Cornutus in the S. 
W. <A third exists is the Chinese Temminckii 





: valley being too small, dry, open, and populous 
tor their taste—especially that of the larger ones. 
Some, however, stay for a longer or shorter 

stime, in their vernal and autumnal migrations : 
and some, again, remain throughout that large 

‘portion of the year in which the climate is c 

i genial to the habits. Of all of them, the sea- 
sons of arrival, both from the north and from 

the south, aye marked with precision; and Mr. 

“Hodgson was led to conclude from what he 

‘observed there, that the mass of the grallatores 

Sand swimmers ave found in the plains of India, 

{ only during the cold mongha: for they all arrive 
in the valley of Nepal, from the north, towards 

tand at the close of the rains; and all as regu- 

‘larly re-appear from the south, upon, or soon af- 

lter the cessation of the hot weather. In his 

“enumeration of them, therefore, he divides the 

i birds into the three classes, below indicated. 

) 1st.—OF such as usually pass over the valley, 

' seldom alighting, and only for a few hours, 

| 2ud.—Of such as alight and stay for a few 

| days; or, at most, weeks. . 

i 83rd.—Of such as seein to seek the valley, not 

as a caravausary merely, or house of call, for 

momentary or temporary sojourn in, on their 
way to some remote abode—but, as their per- 
manent dwelling place for the entire season. 

A 4th class will be constituted of such as do 

, hot appear to migrate at all; notwithstanding that 

vall their nearest kindred (so to speak} do so 

: regularly. 











Class 1, embraces, 

Order Natatores. Family Anatide ; the 
Genera Cygnus and Anser ; Family Qolymbide, 
none; Family Aleade, none. Family Pelecanide ; 
' the Genera Phalacrocorax and Pelecanus, Famfly 
Larida@ ; the Genera Sterna, Viralva, and Larus, 

Order Grattatores. Family Gruide ; the 
Genus Grus. Family Ardeide ; the Genera 
Ardea,Phenicopterus, Platalea, Ciconia, Mycteria, 
Anastomus, Tantalus. Family Seolopacide, none. 
Family Ratdide, the Genus Glareota. © Family 
Charadriadz, the Genera Himantépus and 
(Edienemus. 

Class 11. embraces, 

Order Natatores. Family Anatide; the 
following Genera, Tadonra, Anas, Hynchaspis, 
Dafila, Mareca, Querquedila, Merganser, Trali- 
pula. Family Colymbide, none. Family’ dicade 
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none. Kawily Pelecanide; theGenera Phalacro- 
covax and Pelecanus. * 

Order GRALLATORES. 
Geis Authropoides. 
Genus Ibis. “ Family Scolopacide ; the Genera 
Numenius, Limicula, Reeurvirostra, Limosa, 
Rhynchea, Pelinga, Puacpus. Family Rallide ; 
the Genera Rallus, Parra, Gallinula, Porphyrio, 
Fulica, amily Oharadridde ; the Genera 
Vvetia, Squatarola, Vanellus, Charadrius. 

Clsss ILL, embraceg, 

Order Navatores. Family Anotide ; the 
Genera Mareta and Querquedula, (where pro- 
tected, a8 in some sacred tanks). Family. Co/ym- 
tide, none. Family dlcada, none. Yamnily 
Pelecanid@, wone. 

Order GratLatokes. Family Gruide, none. 
Family drdeide, the Genera Botayrus, Ardea, 
Ciconia. Family Seolapacida, the Genera Gal- 


Family Gruide ; the 


linago and Scolopax. Family Radlide ; the Genera ; 


Parra, Ralius, and Fulica (where protected in 
holy tanks). Family Charadriud@ ; the Genus 
Charadrius, (one small species of.) 

Class 1V, embraces, 

Order Nata Torys, none, 

Order GRavLatores. 
Family 4rdeide ; the Genera Ardea, (sinall 
species, or Baklas, only) and Nyeticovrax. Family 
Scolopacide ; the Genera Totanus? and Gal- 








linago? Family Rellide ; the Genus Rallus. | 


Family Charadride the Genus Vanellus, one 
species—the ‘Tithirs, 


N. 8.—the notes of interrogation merely de- | 


note a doubt whether the Genera so indicated 
belong to Class [11. or LV. 
Remarks upon the abore enumeration. 

The Grallatorial and Natatorial birds begin 
to arrive, from the North, 
of August, and continue arriving till the mid- 
die of September. ‘The first to appear are 
the common suipe, and jack suipe, and Rhyn- 





chota; next, the Scolepaceous waders (except | 
the wood-cock ;) next, the great birds of the 
heron and stork, and crane families; then, the 


Natatores; and lastly, the woodeock 
do uot reach us till November. 
of the re-appearance of these birds, from the 
South ia the beginning of Mareh; and they go 
ow arriving, till the middle of May. 
which thus return to Nepaul are the snipes ; 
then come the teal and ducks; then the larg 
Natatores; and lastly, the gveat cranes and 
storks. It will be noticed that the Grallatores 
which visit Nepaul, or pass over it, are mach 





whic 


more numerous than the Natatores; and, he | 
was of opinion that observation in the plains of ' 


India would satifactorily prove that this is a 
just aud deeisive indication of the superior 
prevalence of wading over swimming birds in 
that extensive region. India, as he supposes is 
tog hot for the taste of the Naietores—a great 
majority of which sceni to aflect arctie regions, 


Family Ardeide, the! 


Family Grvide, vone. | 


towards the close ; 


The time > 


The first | 





or, at least, high latitudes: The wild swan was 
never seen there but chee, iu the mid winter of 
1828, when the apparition suggested a new ver- 
sien of the well known hexameter —- 





*Rara avis in (erris, a/4ogue simillima eygno.’ 

Such a bird is never seen, he Supposes in the 
plaius of Ludia ? : 

None of the Natatores stay in Nepaul be- 
yond a week or two, in autumn, (when the rice 
fields tempt them) or beyond a few days, in 
spring, except the teal, the widgeon, and the 
pot, which remain for the whole season, upon 
rsome few tanks whose sanctity precludes all 
‘molestation of them. There are cormorants 
; throughout the season upon the Jarger rivers 
within the niountains; but none ever halt in 
ithe valley, beyond a day or two: for se long, 
‘however, both they and peticaus may be seen, 
occasionally, on the banks just mentioned. 

‘The Larus and Sterna ave birds which usually 
j affect the high seas,—but Mr. ]odgson, bad kill- 
red both the red-legged Gull, and a genuine 
‘pelagic Tern, in the valley of Nepaul. But se 
shad he fisdivg Eagles; and in truth who shall 
| limit the wanderiugs of these long-winged birds 
‘ot the Etherial expanse ? Mfr. Hodyson, in 
) Asiatic Transactions —Iol, 18 Purt ii. for 1838, 
| page 124. 

Tt will be seen from the above how extended 
are the wanderings of many of the birds of 
Southern Asia. ‘This is a subject, indeed, which 
1as been the theme of poets and Naturalists in 
j all ages. 
| The Migration of Rirds engaged the pen of 
Mrs. Hemans, who asks, 















Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 








Whence is it ye come with the flowers of 

spring ? 
: “Weeome from the shore of the green old 

Nile, 

From the land where the roses of Sharon 
smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian 
sky, 


From the inyrrh-tree of glowing Araby. 

“We have swept o’er the 
renown'd, 

Silent they lie, with the deserts rofnd t 

We hae crossed proud rivers, whose tide hath 
roli’d, 

All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home, 

Under the peSant’s roof-trce, or monafch’s 
dome.” 


cities, in. song 





And what have ye found in the monarqh’s 
dome, 

Since last. ye traversed the bluc sca’ foam ? 

“We have founda change, we have found 
apall, » Ms 2 

And a gloom o’ershalowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt, 

Nought luoks the saqe, save the. nest we 
buult !” * 2 
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Sad is your tale of the beautiful carth, . 
Birds that o’ersweep ic in power and mirth ! 
Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ye have a guide, and shall we de « 
Ye over desert and deep have passed, 

So shall wereach our bright home at last ! 


The Migration of Swallows from the cold re- 
gions of the North, has ever been a fertile theme 
of wonder, and oue poet. thus alludes to it. 











As fables tell, an Indian sage, 

‘The Hindostani woods among. 

Could in his desert hermitage, 

As if ’t were marked in written page, 
‘Translate the wild bird’s song. 

“ [wish I did his power possess, 

That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 
What our vain systeins only guess, 

And known to what wide wilderness, 
You go across the sea,” 

The following birds are given in the Caleutta 
Review (March 1857), as common to England 
and Southern Asia. We must regard it as from 
the pen of Mr. Blyth, as there is no naturalist 
other than him in India equal to the task. 


(246) Gyps Fulous. (Vultur fulous; © Grif- 
fon Vulture”) Tuhabits the high mountains 
of Rurope and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya 
and its vicinity: common in Dalmatia, Greece, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean ; less so on 
the Alps, and exceedingly rave and accidental | 
in the British islands and northern proviners of 
France. Replaced in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, | 
and Barbary, by the nearly affined G. occiden- 
talis: in E. Africa by G. Ruppellii: and in S. 
Africa hy G. Kolbii; also generally over India: 
and the Malay countries by G. indieus, a much 
smaller bird. All are remarkable for possessing | 
fourteen tail-feathers, whereas other birds of 
prey have twelve only; even their congener, G. 
hengalensis, which is the commonest Jadian 
Vulture about and near towns, and is also met 
with in FE. Afrien, As Mr. Yarrell does not ap- 
pear to discriminate the G. occidentalis, it is 
just possible that the bird which he notices ap-) 
pertains to that particular race, rather than to 
the genuine G. fulvus of the Himalaya, 


The Gr fulvus is the ‘great white Vulture’ ; 
of the Himalaya; and the ‘great black Vulture’ 
of the Himalaya, Vultur monachus, may yet he; 
found to stray so far west as Tiritain ; since it | 


has alsoan analogous diminutive in Africa, in 
the Y. occipitalis. - : 


(247) Neopthron Perenopterus_ (‘ Figyptian 
Vulture’) Rachamak of the upperdix to Brace’s 
travels; Pharaoh’s chicken, Sc. Inhabits 
Kxirope, Agia, and Affica, abqunding in most 
warm regions; very common on the plains . 
of Upper Hindust&i, and the table-land of _pe- 
ninswar India; but not observed in Lower Ben- 
gul below the tideway of the Gangetic rivers: 
common in the southern parts of Europe; but 
very rare and accidental in the Bititish islands, 
also in Scandinavia. This bird is evidently 





a 
the ‘Kite’ of Major A. Cunningham’s ‘Ladak’ 


(p. 205). Tle writes—“ the eagle (cha-nak, or 
the ‘black bird’) and the kite (chakor, or the 
white bird) are common enough, and so is the 
large raven.” A second species of this genus, 
the N. pileatus, inhabits Africa only. 


i. 

(248) Gypactos. The Lammergeyer (Gypaetos) 
inhabits the high mountains of Rurope, Asia and 
Alviea ; from the Altai even to the Cape colony, 
Authorities differ with respect to the value to be 
attached to certain differences observed in speci- 
mens from ditf-rent regions. ‘The prince of 
Canino identifies the Himalayan with G. har. 
hatus of Gebler from the Altai, and G. mudipes 
of Brehiw (meridionalis of Keyser and Blasitts) 
from 8. Africa, M. Malherbe remarks that 
specimens from the Pyrenees and Sardinia are of 
inferior size 10 those from the Swiss Alps; and 
this sinller race is the @, barbatus occidentalis 














| of Schlegel. Even the Himalayan is said to dif- 


fer from that of eastern Europe by having a pie- 
toral dark band not observed in the other, and 
is the Gi. hemachalanus of Captain Hutton, ‘The 
constaticy of the alleged distinctions seems to 
need coutirmation, preparatory to an estimation 
of their value. ‘The Himalayan bird is common- 
ly mis-called ‘Golden Eagle’ by English residents, 

(UD) Aquila Chrysetos (‘Golden Kagle’) 
fuhabits tle mountainous regions of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and N. Amcrica (being the only true 


) Aquila in the New World); rare in N. Africa: 


and in Indja confined to the Himalaya. M. 


' Pegland inclines to the opinion Ahat a larger and 


smaller race exist, the former inhabiting a cOl- 
dev region; but this much needs confirmation. 





has aeveral times been shot in Schleswig ani | 
Holstein, also in Provence, Languedoc, Dauph- | 
ing, & It is not rave in the Pyrenees, Sar- 
dpnia, Sicily, snd mountainous regions of the 8. 
E. of Europe. 

The great’ African V. auricularis has been ob- 
served in Greece, and has once been killed in 
France (in Provence) ; this resenfules V. pontice- 
rianus, the so called * King vulture’ common 
over the plains of India, but is much larger, 
equalling V. monachus in size ; while the latter 


We ean perecive no difference between British 
and Limalayan examples. 


(230) Aquila mogilnik or ‘Imperial Eagle’ 
of ‘Lemmink (49. heliaca, Savigny jinhabits gener- 
ally a warmer climate than Aq. Chryanetos, and is 
extensively diffused over the mountainous regions 
of 8. KE. Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, including 
those of India (being the ehrysaetos of Dr. Jer- 
dou’s Catalogue of the birds of 8. India). In 
Enrope it has been observed so far north as in 
Jutland ; but neverin the British islands, = * 
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(246) Aguila nevia. ( Spotted Eagde’} Tae | H. severns. Both are somewhat erepescular in 
habtts Europe, Asia, ant Africa ; being com-; habit. ‘ 
mon in the hilly parts of India, and even in the (255) Erythropus vespertiaus, (Faleo rufipes ; 
Bengal Sundapbans. Very rare ih N. Europe: | th@ « Red-footed Faleau.’) Europe, Asiq, aud N. 
but has been slot near the town of Schleswig, | Africa : rare in Britain: uot uncommon in India, 
and has even been known to breed in Treiand. . | jy large flucks, which visit Lower"Bengal daring 

‘There are twos aflined *apccies in Wadia, the rainy season. a 
hastatit, nearly as large but legs yobust, anil : (25H) Enythropus Cenchris, (Buico tines 
Tulvescens, distinet from Aq. urevioides of Atri | nneutuides of Vicillet.) Resembles K. vespertinus 
{the Wekhab? noticed in Cyc. of India\, which Jin structure and habits and both appear to be ex- 
is smaller and morg robust, - aminiature of Aq. | usively insectivorous, seizing their prey on tl 

s@ilnik. Neither of them has been observed a prs ? Hades 
aeeuone NG 5 be gsound and not habitually on the wing (ike the 
1K : {P73 i Sane Le A Bhat 

(247) Eutolmactos fasciatus. (Palco Bonetti, i i ees } Geoerppineal mgs Aue ainillay, OE 

° : . ee" Taearly so; but this has vot been known to stray 
dela Marmora.) Inhabits the southern parts Of | ity Britain, Both are mieratory 
Europe, with Asia, and N, Africa ; being replaced oan ae 
in $8. Afvica by Hu. bellicoans: in India and 
Ceylon confined to the hilly parts, where far 
from rare. 

(218) Hfieraetus pennatus. 
rope, Asia, Afiien, India generally 
differing very little (if at all) from LL morphnoi-| | (295) Astur palumbarius, —(* Goshawk’) 
des of Australia: a yare species in Barope. | Bavope, Asia, and N. Africa: rare in Britain 
Prof, Schlegel doubts the proper Aahitet of this | much commoner in Scandinavia, und generally 
bird: it is not wncorsmon in Iudia, preying | over Europe, where migratory: common in the 
wuch on domestic Pigcons. i (hin 

(249) Pandion haliavtus.  (¢ Osprey’) OF (259) 
universal distribution ; the Australian otty dif Europe, Asia, aud N. Africas common in the 
fering but slightly. Common in Indias and | hilly parts of Inc ja; rave in the plains, where 
migratory in the far north. Fabundantly replaced by amieronisus badiua. 

(230)° Falco candicans. (Faleo gyrfaleo ;; Migrates partivly in northern regions, ‘There 
‘Gyr Falcon.’) Au Arctic species, very rare in J isa nearly affined race in the Malay countries, 
temperate regions: the Shengar of Indian fal-| Ace. nisoides, distinguished by having a white 
conty seems to denote it, as a bird of excessively | throat with three distinct dark stripes, and no 
rare occurrence in. the Punjab. Some writers! rufous on the undereparts of the adult male. 
separate from it an Teclandie race, either as a| In other respects, quite similar to Ace, nisus ; 
distinct species or variety, respecting which tere) aud by no means to ie confounded with Ace. 
is much difference of opinion virgatus, whieh likewise has the throat-stripes. 

(281) Falco sacer. Schlegel (PF. lanarivs| (260)  Buteo valgaris, (¢ Common Buzzard.’) 
apud Temminek aud Gould), a very rare species | Europe, N. Afvien, Asia Minor: higher moun- 
in East Furope. seems to belong prope to! tains of India; being common ia the W. Hitna- 
Middle Asia, and oceurs rarely iu the Hina laya, rare in the N and replaced on the 

(252) Paleo lanarius. Schlegel, an in plains by B. canescens. Rare, and to the 
Ditant of the South Fast of Rurope, differs very j northward and far west only, in America ; mostly 
slightly fom the Indian F. juggur, Gray. injzratory in Scandinavia. 

(258) Falco peregrinus. (¢ Peregrine Faleon’) | (261) Perais apirora. (Honey Buzzard’) 
Tohabits Burope, Asia, North A of not ; Europe, Asia, N. Africa: migrator In 
North and Souk America: the South African | India common {it identically the same), is ad- 
radi smaller ; and Austraiian F. macropua (med) ition to B cristata. Inthe crestless or sub- 
anogeuys of Gould) very nearly atlined, Com- | ed Tndian specimens (adults), there is a 
mon in India ; also a nearly affined specics, Fy | tendency to the cevelopment of three 
peregrinater, which resorts more to the hiils, and i tripcs on a whjte throat, and in the Asie 
isthe F. ruder indiens of Aldrovand. Althougi gatus and sundry other Yndian species. 
the Indian and also the north American races! Can such be of a hybrid race between P- Aptvora 
are considered different trom the European by jand P. cristata? * 
some, we daubt the existence of any permanent | (262) Cirews ernginosus. (¢ Maysh Hanier.’) 
distinction whatsoever. Europe, A-ia, N. Africa: very Ronfinon in | 

(234) Hypotriorchis subbuteo. (Falco sub- | India. Migrates in Scandinavia. 
huteco; the ‘Hobby.’) All Ewope, Asia and (263) Cireus® cyaneus.  ( Men Harvier.’) 
Mica; migratory | common in the Himalaya ; | Europe, Asia, Africa : ‘the American C, Uli- 
yarer in S. India; avgld weatir visitant in | ginosus barely if at all, gepatable, In Iv: 
Lower Bengal, together with an afined species. did caramon in the Sub Himalara regign ars 















(237). Tinnanculus alaudarius. Baleo (tinnu- 
neulus; the * Kestrel’) All Europe, Asia, 
Afiica, with the great Asiatic archipelago. Very 
Tuhabits B Eu. | common in ludia, sometimes in large flocks. The 
lon , | CoMamonest bird of prey in England and Franee. 









Aecipiter nisus.  (¢ Sparrow-hawk.’) 
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ita vicinity: heing replaced southward by C. 
Swainsonti (Pallidus of Sykes.) 
(264) Circus . cineraceus. 
AMontage’s Harrier’) Europe, 8. Asia, Afriea: 

very common in India. 

(265) Cirecetus gallieus is a bird of South Eu- 
yope, Asia, auct Africa, which is common in In- 
dia, and has been killed in Denmark; but never 
in the British Islands. 

(266) Bubo maxinus. 
rope, Siberia, China, Asia Minor, Babylonia, Bar- 
bary ; Himalaya? If so, very rare. 7 

(267) Scope aldrovandi. {* Scops eared 
Owl’) Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa: migra- 
tory. In India replaced by affined species ;_ more 
especially Sc. bekkameena (‘he Seovs sunita et 
pennata of Hodgson) which seems to be generally 
diffused over the country. Se. Aldrovandi_ is 
admitted in the Catalogue of species from Nepal 
and Tibet presented to the British Museum by 
Mr, Hodgson; but referring doubtless to a grey 
specimen of the bakkamena. 
the grey to the chesnut-coloured varieties of 








Se, bakkameena may be scen in the museuin | 


of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
(268) Asio otus, (Otus vulgaris; ° Long- 


eared Owl.’) Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. | 
Asia, N. America: in India, confined to the | 


Hymalaya, where not uncommon. 

(289) Axio brachyotus, 
‘Short-eared Owl’) Europe, Asia, Africa N 
and 8. America: migratory. Common in Inc 

(270)  Syrninm alneo. (8. stridulum ; ‘Tawny 
Owl’) Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia 
to Japan (Lemminck), 8. nivicolam, common 
in the W. Himalaya, rarer eastward, is barely 
separable. 

(271)  Athene psilodactyla. (Noctua pas- 
serina; ‘Little Owl’) Europe, N. Africa, 
W. Asia, Afghanistan, N. W. Himalaya. A 
much larger specivs than the true Ath. passer 
(Strix acadica of Yemminck) of N. Rurope, 
which has not been observed in the British 
Islands. 

(272) Turdus viscivorus. (* Missel Thrush.’) 
Europe, W. Asia : its representative in the 
W. Himalaya appears to be constantly a little 
larger and has more of the whitish hue 
upon the outermost tail-feathers ; upon which 
slight differences, M. Nomeycer distinguishes it 
by the name 'T’. Hodgeoni. 

(273) Oreocincla White, (Turdus Whitei ; 
. White's Thrush.’) A Siberian species, according 
to the Prince of Canino, with 4  tail-fea- 
tiers ! Distinct from the very similar O. dan- 























ma of India (from the Hindustani word Dawa, ! 
equivalent to ‘ Thrush’), with which it has been | 


supposed identical. ‘ 

(274) Turdus pilaris. (« Fieldfare.’) Europe, 
W" Asia: migratory. One specimen has been 
killed at’ Saharunpuy. In the Himalaya 
generally, replaced by T. atrogularis, a com- 


(CO. Montagui ; j 


(‘Eagle Owl’) En- | 





Gradations from } 


(Otus brachyotus ; | 











' mon biyl of N. Asia, which occasionally strays 
tinto Europe and bas been obtained so far ‘vest 
asin Denmark ; in this couatry it occurs spar- 
ingly ir. Lower’Bengal during the, cold season. 
'T. faseatus of Pallas (Nawmanni ‘of 'Temminck), 
apother species inhabiting. Siberia and Japan, 
and atraving rarely info Europe, has been ouce 
Lobtained in Nepal. 

(275) Turdusitiacus. . (‘Redwing’) Europe, 
W. Asia, Barbary; has been observed in large 
j flocks in Kohat. Migratory: breeding in the 
j extreme north, i 

(276) Turdus mernla, {‘ Blackbird.’) Eu- 
rope, W. Asia, N. Africa, Maderia; Afghanis- 
tan ? Kashmir ? China ? We have seen females 
fiom Afghanistan and Chusan, which we could 
not distinguish from the common European 
Blackbird ; and are assured of its being common 
in the mountains surrounding Kashmir, at from . 
10,00) to 13,000 feet elevation. The Prince of 
Canino he, recently distinguished a nearly 
aflined “ Merula dactyloptera’” from Syria, 

(271) Lurdus or Merula simiilima. Of the 
mountainous parts of 8. India and M. Kinnisii of 
} those of Ceylon, though searly affined, are suffi- 
ciently well distinguished from the Blackbird of 
Europe, In the Himalaya generally, the latter is 
replaced by M. boulboul (peciloptera of Vigors), 
| Which is not unfrequently brought in cages to 
Caleutta, where known as the ‘ Kastura,’ 

(278) Cyanecula wolfi. (Phanicura suecica ; 
© Bluc-throated Warbler,’) Europe, W. Asia, 
apan (Lemminck), N. Africa; rare in Bri- 
tain : migratory : abundantly replaced in 

India by C. suecica, and in middle Asia, Af- 
ghanistan, &e., by 8. crerulecula (eyane of Evers- 
;mann) ; the first known by its pure white pee- 
; toral spot, which spotis always deep ferrugin- 
| ous in the fudian bird, and is wanting in that 
‘from middie Asia. 

(279)  Ruticilla phanicurus.  (Phenicura 
\ruticilla ; ‘ Redstart’) Europe, W. Asia, 

Siberia (Schlegel), Japan, (Temminck,) N. Africa: 
imigeatory. Replaced in Sindh and Afghanistan 
by R. phernicuroides, which is probably the 
phenicums noted from Nepal. There are 
numerous Himalayin species ; and one, R. rufi- 
ventris, is generally diffused ovgr India. 

(280) Pratincola rubicola.  (Savicola ru- 
Bicola; ‘Stone-chat.”) Europe, N. Africa, Japan 
(femminck.) In India replaced by the nearly 
affined Pr. indiea, and in Sindh also by Pr. 
leucuira, asin 8, Africa by Pr. pastor. 

(281) Pratincala rubetra, (Sawicola rubetra 
‘Whinchat.’} Europe, N. Africa, Arabia (Sch- 
legel): migratory. Erroneously assigned to India. 

(282) Saxicola enanthe. (* Wheatear.’) Eu- 
jrope, W. Asia, plains of Upper India, N. Africa, 
Arctic regions, Greenland |! Migratory. 
| There are several other Indian Wheatears, all 
| of which are different from those of Europe 
[excepting S. leucomela; but 8. stapazina is re- 
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placed in India by 8. atrogularis, and S& leucura 
by*S. leucuroides (opistholeuca of Strickland) 
which occurs likewise in N. E. Africa, 

(283) Laeustella rayi. (Saliearia locustel- 
la; ‘Grasshopper Warbler..) Lurope, Asia, 
N. Africa: migratery. Has once been gb- 


tained in Central India? and once in Lower | 
Bengal ; where an affined species, L. Rubescens,} 


is not uncommon. 
Caleutta museum. 

(284) Acrocepha?ue arundinaceus. (Saliearia 
turdoides ; ‘‘Lhrushlike Warbler.’) Europe, N. 
Africa, Avabia (Schlegel), Japan (Temminck) ; 
rare in Britain: migvatory. Replaced in India 
by Aer. brumnescens, 

(285) Sylvia atricapilla. (Curruca atrica- 
pilla ; “Blackeap Warbler.’) Hurope, W, Asia, 
Arabia, (Schlegel), Japan (Vemminek}, all Africa. 
One killed in Java (Lemuvtuck.) 

(286) Sylvia cinerea. (Curruca cinerea: 
‘Common White-threat.’) Europe, sia Minor, 
Arabin (Seblegel), N. Afvien: migratory. 

(287) Sylvia eurruce. (Curruca sylviella: 
‘Lesser White-throat.’) Europe, Asia, Africa: 
migratory. Common*in India; and a nearly 
affined but larger species in S. India, 5. affinis 
(Curruca cinerea apud Jerdon ) 

(288) Sylvia orphea. (Curruca  orphea; 
“Ordheus Warbler,’) Hurope, N. Africa, Arabia, 
(Schlegel) rare in Britain : migratory. The In- 
dian race seems to differ only in having a some- 
what longer bill ; inhabiting both Upper Hiudu- 
stan and S. India. 

(289) Phylloscopus trechilus. (Sylvia tro- 
chilus ; ‘Willow Warbler.’) urope, Asia Minor, 
N. Africa; W. India (apud Gould, but needs 
confirmation): migratory. Has been known to 
slray to N, America, 

(290) Regulus cristatus. (‘ Golden-crested 
Regulus.’) Europe, N. Asia, Japan, W. Asia, 
Barbary : partially migratory. Replaced in the 
W. Himalaya by R. himalayensis. 

(291) Reguloides proregulus. (Regulus mo- 
destus ; * Dalmatian Regulus.) Asia ; 
rare in Europe : one specimen obtained in Da 
matia and another in England. Common in India 
with several affined species. 

(292) Parusmajor. (Great Tit.’) Europe, 
Ne Asia, Japan, N. Africa. Replaced in India, 
Ceylon, and Java, by P. cinereus, and in the 
Himalaya also by P. monticolus. 

(298) Parus ceruleus. (‘Blue Tit.’) Europe, 
N, Asia, Japan, China Formosa. 

(294) Parus ater. (‘Cole Tit.) Europe, 
Siberia, Japan, Formosa. Replaced in Nepal 
by P. eemodius. 

(295) Orites caudaius. (Parus caudatus; 
‘Long-tailed Tit.’) Europe, N. Asia, Japan. 

(296) Culodates sulphurea. (Motacilla bo- 
arula ; ‘Grey Wagtail.’) Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Malay countries, Australia? Maratory within 
the Brittsh islands ; common in India. 


Both specimens are in the 














(297) Pipastes trivialis, (Anthus arboreus; 


\<Tree*Pipit.’} Europe, N. Asia, Japan, W. Asia, 


N. Africa; Himalaya (but much confounded with 
the common P. agilis of India) : migratory. 

(298) Anthus pratensis. ( Meadow Pipit.’) 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, W. Tudia, 
(Gould), Nepal (Hodgson, Gray); one specimen 
received from Pegu. 

99) Anthus obscurus. (A. pelrosus; ‘ Rock 
Pipit.”) Europe, Siberia, Japan. Replaced in 
the Himalayan region by A. Cervinus, which ia 
likewise found in Europe. 

*(300) Corydulla Richardi. (dathus Ricardi ; 
‘Richard’s Pipit.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa ; 
common in India; very are in Britain. 

(301) Corydalla campestris. A common 
European bird which even abounds in the 
southern parts of Sweden, but has not hitherto 
been observed in Britain, is also common in 
parts of India. 

(302) G@alerida cristata. (Alanda cristata ; 
“Crested Lark’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa ; rare 
in Britain; common in India, where known as 
the Chandul. 

(303) Culendrella brachydactyla, (Alauda 
brachydaclyra ; * Short-toed Lark.’) 5. Europe, 
N. Africa ; rave in Britain; extremely common 
in Tadia, where currently known to Europeans 
as the © Ortolan.’ 

(804) Obrthilauda desertorum of Spain and 
N. Africa inhabits Sindh ; and the Ammomanes 
Lusitonia occurs in the deserts of N. W. India, 
being replaced further south by A. phoenicura. 

(805) Eméberiza miliaria. (‘Common Bun- 
ting”) Europe, W. Asia, Arabia (Schlegel), 
Barbary. 

(306) Lmberiza 
ting.’) Europe, to 
replaced in the W. 
an inhabitant also 
rarely in W. Europe. , 

(307) Emberiza Cia of 8. Europe is come 
mon in the W. Himalaya ; and KE. Pusilla, which 





citrinella. (‘ Yellow Bun- 
beyond the polar circle: 
Himalaya by E. pithyornis, 
of Siberia, which occurs 


| seems to he plentiful in Sikbim, has occasionally 


been observed in Europe, even so far west as 
Leyden. 5. fucata of N. Asia, Japan, and com- 
ion in the W. Himalaya, occurs sometimes in 
considerable numbers in Lower Bengal. £. melan- 
ocephala of S. Europe is common in parts of 
Tudia. 

(308) Fringilla montifringilla. (* Mountain 
Finch.’) Europe, N, Asia, Japan, Asia, Minor, 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, W. Himalaya; a winter 
yisitant in Britain. The European Montifrin- 
gilla Nivalis has been obtained at Kandahar. 4 

(369) Passer montanus. (‘Tree Sparrow.’) 
Europe, Asia (commoner to the eastward) Siberia, | 
Tibet, Sikhim, Arakan, Malayan peninsula, Java, 
China, Japan. . . ? 

(310) Passer domesticus. (‘ House Sparrow.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa; the Indian race (2. 
Gdicus of Jardine and Selby) differing slightly 
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from the European in the paleness of the 
females and young, the much more albescent 


hue of the lower-parta, aud bright rufous eolour- 
ing on the back of tle adult niale. > 

(311) Passer salicarins. (vel hispaniolensis) 
of Barbary audthe southern parts of Europe, Asia 
Minor, Bokhara, and Af.banistan, vistis the 














Yoshawur valley and Kohat in large tloeks, being 
eve yewhere more uly gregarious than P. Do- 
mesticus. 1’, Petronia (V. Petron‘a Stulta}, also 





of S. Europe aud N. Afriva to Med 
mon in \fehanisten. 

(312) Coceothraustes vulgaris. (¢ Mawfinch.’) 
Enrope, Siberia, China, Japan (gv. C. daporicus 
Seblegel 2) 


3 is com- 








72 | 
(313) Chr yronritria spina, (Carduclis spinus ; 


iS 


« Siskin.’) Europe, 
visitant chictly in 
north, 

(314) Linota cannabing. (Common Linnet.’) 
Lurope, Siberia, Japan, Asia Minor, Barbary. 

(315)  Zinota canescens, (§ Mealy Redpole.) 
Northern regions 
irregular winter visitant in J 





via, 
nn 


dapan: a winfer 
breeding in the fur 





Br 











vitain, 


(816)  Linoéa mandinin, ¢ Mountain Lianet.’) j 


Europe, N. Asia, Jopans N. or 8. Britain aceor- 
ding to season; replaced in Afghanistan by 
L. Brevirostiis. 

(817) Carpodacns erylhrinus, wiich is 
in the N. E. of Eurone, Q common winter 
visitant over the greater part of India. 

(31S) Lowia curvirostra, (Common Cross 

hI?) Civeuit. of northern aes all Europe ; 


13 


Afghanistan: an irregular visitant in Britain: | 


in America it has bien obtaiued so far south 
as in the Bermudas. A much smal er species 
inhabits the Iimalaya, the L. Himalayena. 

(319)  Loaia tifasciata. 





alaya (Gould): rave in Britain 


(320)° Séurnus vulgaris, (‘Common Star- 











shietly, Greentand, Japan: an} Asi 











( European White- 
winged Crossbill.’) N. Furope and Asia, Him- : 


| sidered slistinct, but probably on insufficient 
evidenee. 

(324) Cereus corone. (‘Carrion Crow,’ ) Eu. 
rope, Afghanistan, (Pushut), Japan. (apud ‘Tem- 
aminck.) Replaced iu India by C. Culminatas, 

2323) Coreuscornix. (: Hooded Crow.’) Eu- 
rope, Asia- Minor, hanistan, Japan (Tem- 
Barbary. . Considered by some to be - 
in species ‘with No. 131. 

Corvus fragilegus. (* Rook’) Eu- 
and W. Asia, Afghanistan, Peshawur 
replaced in China and Japan 





326) 
| Tope, N 
alex, Kashmir 
. Pasrinator. 
















Cor * ts monedala. 


eu) 
; W. 


( Jackdaw.’) Eu- 
Asia, Peshawur val- 





Piva caudata, (‘ Magpie.’) Europe, 
Siberia, HN. America, China? Japan ? 
) Replaced in Afghanistan and W, Tibet by P. 
baciriana, in B. Tibet by P. bottauensis, in China 
and Japan (2) by Po nicdia and Barbary by P. 








Vunx torquiila (* Wryneck’) Europe, 
Afies, China, Japan, Kamchatka ; 
common to India, as in *Britain ; migratory. 
(330) Cpupa epops (* Woopoe.’) Europe, 
rica; & common winter-visitant in Lower 
Be ngal, but generally replaced by a nearly aflin- 








| lee ee in Upper Win wag and §. Tadia. 


31) Sita syriaca, or ‘ Rock Nuthatel’ of 8. 

} _ t ure pe, and Asia ince; or a species of simi- 

lar habits Quost probably the same), inhabits Af- 
nistan: 

(332) Tichodromus muraria, or Wall Creeper 
of S. Europe, is very common in the Himalaya, 
Afghanistan, &e. 

(338) Gxenlus canorus. (‘Common Cue- 
koow.) Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries : 
common in the Himalaya, visiting the plaina 
during the cold season 

(334) Coraeias garrnla, (‘Roller’) — Kue 
rope, Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
















ling.) Europe, Asia, Africa, Azore com- | Sindh, Panjab ¥ migratory in Europe; and rare 
mon in the Himalaya and N. India, Kashmir, © in Britain. 

Afghanistan, &e., as in Britain, N. R—An (335)  Aerops aptuster. (* Bee-eater.’) Eu- 
Afghan specimen, assigned to St. Unieolor, .fope, Africa, Ww, Afghanistan, Kaslmir, 
appertains to the present species, being an old, Sindh, Punjab? nv 4 Europe, and rare 
male with the.pale specks obsolete: the fue St in Britain. e 

Unicolor of Sardinia, Barbary, &e., is very (336)  Mirueda rustica (© Swallow.’) Europe, 


distinct and much less bright in its glosses. 
(821) Paster rosexs. (‘ Rose- caloured Vas- 


tom’) Europe, Asia, and -Afriea: common in 
India ; vare in Britain. 

(822) Fregilus graculus. ( Chough 2) High : 
nrountains and sea-clifs of Fuvope, and 








5 


Africa : 4 coumon iu bigh Central » the 
Himalayas, Afghanistan, &ce ; a3 is also the 
Pyrrhocorax alpinus of the Swiss Alps and 
Pyrenees. 

(323) Corvus corax, (( Raven.) Cireuit of 
northern regions; xze in N. Africa, Panjab, 
Kashif, Afghanistan ; the Tibetan species eon- 








Asia, Afriea ; nigratory ; common in the plains 
of India during the cold season. 

(337) Hirundo wrbica (© Martin.’) Europe, 
Africa, sia, (Siberia ;) somewhat rare (or 
ae Fy in India : migratory. 

§ (388) Hirundo riparia. (© Sand Martin.’} 

[PF rope, 4 » Afvica, N. America ; migratory + 

fi in Indie Jocal, and mostly replaced by H. sinen- 
sis. 

(339) Hiruido rupestris of S. Europe }s com- 
mon in the hizh mountains of India ; aud there ia 
a dininutive oft also in the H. concolor of Sukes. 

(345) Cupselus Asus. {© Commow Swift’) 
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Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, “Afghaninian saui- (358) Grus cinereg { Common Cran’) 
gratory. * | Enrope, Asia, N. Africa : migratory; now rave 10 

(B41) Cypselue melia (2. alpjuns ;* Mipine , Britain : common in India daring the cold season. 
Swilt’) Higy mountains (chiefly) of Enurone, | 359) Ardea cinerea. (' Common, Heron,’} 
Asia, and i tole bly common in the | iu pe, Asia, N. and 5. ried : common ni 
Himalaya, Central Tuthia, Nilgiris, and Ceyloy =! India. 7 





rare in Brilain. « 

(842)  Acanthylis eaudacu{a, or large Spiny; 
tailed Swift of the Himalaya, “has once been shot 
in England, according to Mr. Gould. 

(313) Caprimulgus Enropeus. ( Nizit-jar,’) § 
Hurope, N. Africa, W. Asia; Siber nil Kam-; 
schatka (Pennant ;) migratory. Several species 
inhabit Tndia. 

(344) Columbu livia, ¢ Rock Dove.’) Nurope, ; 
N. Asin to Japan, N. Africa: abandantly re- 
placed in India by the barely separable C. 
intermedia, > 

(B45) Starna cinerea (Perdiax cinerea; ¢C om | 
mon Partridge.’ ) Europe, iberia, Asia Minor : 
Mesopotamia ? Persia ? Egypt ? a tutar cougener | 
lately discovered in ‘Fibet. 

(346)  Cofurnix ralgariz., (Common Quail.’} 
Europe, Asia, Africa: chiefly migratory. Abun- 
dant in India, though *M. Gould considers the 
race of this country to be distinet. 

(347) Tetraa campestris.  (Utis  tetraw ; 
‘little Bustard.’) Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, extreme N. W. of India (Peshawar 












valley.) 
(848) Houhara Macqueenti, (Otis Muequen- 
nit; ‘“Maqueen’s Bustard.’) N. W. of India, At- 


ghanistan, &. Very rare in Europe. 
(849)  dicnemns erepitans. (* Great Plo- 
ver’) Europe, Asia, Africa, common in India. 
(850) Charadrius hiaticula. (* Ringed Plo- 
ver,’) Kurope, N. 1, Japan, Greenland. 
(351) Charadvins cautianus. (* Kentish Plo- 
ver’) Karope, Asia: not tncommon in India. 
(352) Charadrius philippinus (Ch. minor ; 
‘Little Ringed Plover.’) Europe, Asia, N. Ame- 
rica: rare in Britain; execedingly common in 
India. Churadius pyrvhothorax, a very common 
Indian species, is known in I urope as as 

















(863) Culidris arenaria (© Sanderiing 
cuit of northern regions, > 3B. 
Guinea : rare in India (so far as observed hirh 


to; but probablysnot so along the sea-coast. 

1354) Syuatarola hulvetica (4. 
‘Grey Plover.’) Civeuit of northern regions, 
Japan, Java, N. Guinea, Australia: tolerably 
common in India. 

(355) Fanedlus cristatus. (¢ Lapwing.) Europ 
N. and middle Asia, N. Afriea ; conmmon in N 
India, Sindh, &e., but not seen in Lawer Bengal. 

(356) Sérepsilus inderpres ¢ Turnstone.’) In- 
habits all sea-coasts, from the cquator to the 
poles : common along those of Lidia. 

(357) Hematopus ostralegua. 


(3: 
eatcher.’) Cireuit of 





vorthern regions, 





shores ofthe Bay of Hengal 








\ ihe race is considere 
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(* Ovster- , 


to the ; 
enuutor, if not further-soath : now rare along the ; 


(360) Ardea purpurea. (* Common Heron.’) 
Europe, Asia, Atrica : common in Tudia. 

(361)° terodius alba: Ardea alba ; * Great 
White Leron,’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa : very 
rave in Britai common in India, though 
different by some. 









(352) Heredias garzetlu (drdea gareetta ; 

| ‘: sole. Egret. ’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa : ex- 
ceedingly rare in Britain: very common in India, 
ferodias bubulens (Ardea russata ; 





) 
y Batt. backed Heron.’; Europe, Asia, N. Africa. 


exceedingly rare in Britain: very common in 
India. 
(364) Ardetta minuta, (Polaurus ininutus ; 


Little Bittern.) Europe, all Africa, W. Asia, 
Himalaya, Kashmir replaced in Lower Bengal 
by A. sinensis, and more abundantly hy A. cin. 
namomea, which is common throughout India, 

(363) Rofaurus stellaris. (§ Common Bie 
tern.’) Europe, Asia, all Africa ; common in India. 












(366) Nycticoraw Gardeni- (‘ Night Heron.’) 
Europe, ; Afviea, N. America (? Species 


at least barely separable) : very common in India. 

(367) Ciconia alla. (© White Stork.’) Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, mig atory : common in India 
during the eold season in immeuse flocks in 
Lower Bengal. 





(368) Cieouia nigra. (* Black Stork.’) Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa : not uncommon in India. 
(369)  Platalea leucorodia. (( White’ Spoon- 


|i *) Europe, Asia, all Africa : common in India. 





(370) Fale iyneus. (© Ibis faleinellus ; 
* Glossy Iivis.”) Rurope, Asia, Africa, N. and 8. 
Amertea, Australia : very common in India, 

(BTL) Numenivs arquata. © (Common Cur- 
lew.’) Europe, N. Africa, Asia (to Japan), Mala- 
very common in India. 
a) 
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Nuaenins pheeopus. (© Whimbrel.’) 
Furope, Asia, N. Africa : common in India, along 
sea-coast and estuaries 

(373) Totanus fuscus. (Spotted Red- thank.’ 
Surope, Asia ; common in India. 

74) Totains calidris, (‘Common Red) 

*) Europe, Asia: very common in India.- 
75) Actitis aghiopus, (Totanus ochropus 
en Sandpiper’) Europe, Asia, N. Afsica ; 
ery common in India. 

(376) delitis glareola. (Totanus glareom™ ; 
‘Wood Sandpiper.’) Europe, Asia, Aftica, from; 
plaud io the Cupe of G. Hope: Java, &e. » 
execedingly common in India. 

(77) Actitts hyypoleucos. (Totanus hypoleu- 
eos; * Common Sandpiper.’ } Europe, Asia: ex- 
evecingly common in India 

(373) Tolaans alottis. 
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BIRDS OF SOUTITERN -ASTA. 


Europe, Asia, Afvica, Australia; stragglers ob- 
tained in N. America: very common in {ndia. 

(379) Recurvirostre avocetia. (‘ Avocet.’ ) 
Europe, Asia, all Africa ; not rare in India. © 

(880) Himantopus candidus. (H. melanop- 
terus; ‘ Black-winged Stilt.’) Europe, Asia, all 
Africa: common in India. 

(381) Limosa egocephala. (LE. melanura ; 
*Black-tailed Godwit.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
Australia : very common in India. 

(382) Limosarufa, (‘ Bar- tailed Godwit.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia : Nepal (Hodgson, 
Grey), Java and ‘Timor (Cemminck). 

(388) Philomachus pugnax. (Machetes pug- 
naw; * Ruff.’ Europe, Asia, N. Africa: com- 
mon in India, 

(384) Scolopae rusticola. (* Woodeock.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Afriea: very common in Hima- 
laya, not rare in the Nilgiris, more so in the high- 
Jands of Ceylon; a specimen occasionally shot in 
Lower Bengal. 

(385) Gallinago seolopacinns. —_ ( Sgolopax 
gailinago; ‘Common Suipe.”) Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa: very common in India. 

(886) Gallinayo gallinula; (Scolopax gal- 
linula; ‘Jack Suipe.’) Europe, Asia, Barbary : 
common in Iudia. 

(387) Tringa subarguata. (‘Curlew Sand- 
piper.’) Cirenit of northern regions, to beyoud 
the equator ; Australia; Very common in India. 

(388) Tringa canutus. (*Knot.’) Circuit 
of northern regions: rare in India. 

(389) Tringa platyrhyncha. (« Broad-billed 
Sandpiper’) Europe, Asia ; Sumatra, Borneo, 
"Timor (Lemminck}: vot uncommon in India : rave 
in the U.S. of America. 

(890) Tringa minuta. ( Little Stint.’) Ba- 
yope, Asia : very common in India. ; 

(891) Tringa Temminckii. (* Temminek’s 
Stint.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common in| 
Todia, 

(392) Tringa alpina. (Tringa variabilis ; 
©Dunlin.’) Aretie regions ; circuit of northern 
regions ; Japan ; ‘Timor (Lemminck) ; Guiana : 
not rare in India. 

(393) , Phalaropus fulicarius, (‘Grey Pha-! 
larope.’} Cireu't of northern regions + one speci- | 
men obtained near Calcutta. 

(394) Lobipes hyperborens. (Phalaropus hyper- 
boreus ; Red-necked Phalarope.’) Cireuit of nor- 
them regions: one specimen obtained near 
Madras, another in Nicaragua, and a pair in the 
Bermudas. 

"(395) Crew pratensis. (‘ Landvail.’) Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa: common in Afghanistan, rare 
sin the N. W. of India : specimen obtained in the 
Bermudas. 

(396) Porzana Marnetta Crex porzana ; 
«Spotted Crake.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa : 
common in India. 2 

(397) Porzava pusilla (Crex pusilla ; * Little ; 








, Crake.’): Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, Japan : 


Nepal (Hodgson.) 

(398) Porzuna Baillonit (Crew Baillonii ; 
« Baillon’s Crake.’) Europe, Asia to Japan, 
all Africa ; exceedingly common in India. 

(399) Gallinula chloropus. (* Moorhen.’) Eu- 
rope, Asia,-all Africa :“ commor in India. 

(400) Fulica atya ( Common Coot.’) Europe,» , 
Asia, N. Africa, where found additional to I. 
eristata) : America and Javanese species distinet : 
common ia India. ee 

(401) Auser cinereus (Anser ferus ; ‘Grey - 
lez Goose.’) Europe, and Asia: common in 
India. 

(402) Auser brachyrhynchus. (© Pink-footed 
Goose.’) Enrope, N. Asia : Panjab (rare) ? 

(403) Rernicla ruficollis. (Anser ruficollis ; 
*Red-breasted Goose.’) N. Asia, chiefly: rare 
in N. India. 

(404) Cygnus musicns, (Cygnus ferus ; ‘ Hoo- 
per Swan.’? N. Enrope and Asia; N. Africa; 
migratory: one specimen obtained in the val- 
ley of Nepal. 

(405) Casarcarutila. (Tadorna rutila ; Rud- 
dy Shieldrake.’) Europe and Asia, N. Africa (re- 
placed in S. Afriea by C. Cana): very com- 
mon in India. 


(406)  Ladorna vulpanser. (‘Common Shiel- 
drake."} Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common in 


the Panjab; not rave in Lower Bengal. 

(407) Spatula elypeata. (Anas clypaata ; 
“Shoveller.) Circuit of northern regions, N, 
Africa: tolerably common in India. 

(408) Anas stepera. (‘ Gadwall.’) Circuit 
of northern regions ; Barbary : tolerably common 
in India. 

(409) Anas aeuta. (‘ Pintail Duk.’) Circuit 
of northern regions, Barbary : very common 
in India. 

(410) Anas boschas. (¢ Wild Duck.’) Circuit 
of northern regions, Barbary : in India confined 
to Sindh, Punjab, and the Himalaya and its 
vicinity; replaced Southward by A. Peaci- 
Jorhyncha. 

(411) Anas querguerdula. (* Gargany.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa : very common in India. 

(412) Anas erecea, (‘ Teal.’) Europe, Asia, 
Barbary ; common in India. 

(413) Anas penelope. (¢ Wigeon.’) Enrope, 
Asia, N. Africa: common in India. 

(414) Paligula ferina. (¢ Pochard.’) Circuit 
of northern regions, Barbary : common in India. 

(415) Fuligula nyroca. (‘ Ferruginous Duck.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common in India. 

(416) Fadiguia marila. (‘Seanp Duek.’) 
Circuit of northern regions: Punjab, Sindh, 
Nepal. 

(411) Faligula eristata. (* Tufted Duck.’} 
Europe, Asia, Barbary: common in India. 

(418) Clanguia Glaucion. (Fuligula claw 
gula; ‘GoldemEye.’) Circuit of northern regions 
N. Africa: Sindh, Punjab. . 





(419) Mergellus aldellus. (Mergus elbellus ; 
‘Sihew’) Cirenit of nortiern regions ; W. Asia, 
Sindh, Punjab, Oadh ; apparently not rare along 
the Punjab rivers. . 

(420) Mergus  merganser. (« Goosander.’) 
Circuit of northern regions: not rare in ihe 
Himalaya; rare in Centtal India (ML orientalis 
of Gould.) . ~ 

(421) Podiceps cristatus. (‘ Great-crested 
Grebe.’) Europe, Asia, all Africa, America; the 
Australian barely separable: Himalaya, Bengal 
Sunderbans. Perhaps commoner than gene- 
rally supposed’ in India, from its secluded habits 
and the great difficulty of procuring specimens. 

(422) Podiceps philippensis. (BP. minor ; 
‘ Little Grebe.’} Hurope, Asia and its islands, N. 
Africa: very common in India. 

(423) Phalacrocorar carbo. » (‘Common 
Cormorant.’) Circuit of northern regions, Bar- 
bary : common in the Ifimalaya; rare in Cen- 
tral India. . 

(424) Sylochelidon caspia, (Sterna caspia: 
‘Caspian ‘Tern.”?) Warmer regions of the old 
World generally, Australia (8, s¢renuns, Gould) : 
not rave in parts of Intia; but doubtful as oc- 
curring in Lower Bengal. 

(425) Sterna paradisea, (Sterna Dougalli ; 
‘Roseate Tern.’) Kurope, Asia, Africa, America, 
Australia : coasts of India, 

(426) Sterna hirundo, (‘Common Tern.’) 
Europe, Asia, Afriea: S. India, Ceylon. 

(427) Hydrochetidon indica. (* Sterna leu- 
coparica; ‘ Whiskered ‘Tern.’ Euyope, Asia, 
Africa, Malay countries ; very common in Tudia. 

(428) G@elochelidon anglica. (Sterna angelica ; 
* Gull-billed ‘Tern.’) Warmer regions of the old 
World, extending also to America; Java: com- 
mon in India, 

(429)  Sternula minuta, (Sterna minuta; 
‘Lesser Tern.’) Northern hemisphere ; replaced 

ein S. America and Australia by nearly aflined 
species; common on the west-coast, and in 
parts of S. India, 

(480) Anous stolide. (Sterna stolida ; ‘ Nod- 
dy Tern.) Of general distribution, over the war- 
mer parts of the ocean ; cominon in the Indian 
seas. 

(431) Onychaprion fuliginosus. (Sterna fuli- 
ginosa ; ‘ Sooty ‘Tern.’) Very generally distribut- 
ed, like the last ; Bay of Bengal. 

(482) Xema ridibunda. Larus ridibundus; 
(‘Black-headed Gull.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: 
not rare in India, but less common than the 
nearly affined X. Brunneocephalas. 

(433) Larus fusens, (‘Lesser Black-backed 
Gull.’) Atlantic, Mediterranean, Red Sea, Indian 
Osean, Cape of G. Hope, N. Zealand, Kabul 
(Burnes), Bay of Bengal. 

(434) Procellaria hesitata. (* Capped Petrel.’) 
Indian and southern oceans : a rare straggler in 
Britain, that has been obtained onge only. 

(4354 Puffinus obscurus. (< Dusky Petrel,”) 


BIRDS NESIS ROCKS OF KARANG BOLLONG. 


i Tropigal and S. Seas; Aystralia ; rare northward 
|—Cal.: Rev. ; No. IV. March, 1857. 
' (436) BIRDS NESTS ROCKS 
RANG BOLLONG. 

The district of Karang Bollong is situated ir 
the residency of Bagelen, divisiow Ambal, on the 
southerly sea coast between the rivers Chinching: 
golong and Djetis, both of which have their 
embouchure in the sea. 

Generally speaking the place may be consider. 
ed healthful. ‘The thermometer (Fahrenheit) i 
found, as a mean, in the morning at 6 o'clock 
from 70° to 74°, at noon from 82° to 85.° anc 
in the evening at 6 o'clock from 77° to 79.° 

The population of the district Karang Bollong 
consists of 4000 able bodied men, who find their 
livelihood by gathering birds nests, in the eulti- 
vation of sawa and in fishing. The women or 
their part keep themselves busy in weaving 
cloths, which are everywhere in good demand. 
and are much sought for in the capitals on the 
residencies Surakarta and Djekjekvarta. Karang 
Boliong furnishes annually an important produce 
of birds nests, bnt it is less known in what man- 
ner the collection is made and with how muel 
danger to life it isattended. For this reason we 
have deemed it not inappropriate to give a des. 
cription of it here as exact as possible, commen: 
cing from the time when the collections begin. 


‘The gathering of the birds nests takes place 
three times a year under the name of Uduar 
kesongo, tellor and kapal. The first begins ir 
theend of April, the second in the middle of 
August, and the third, in December. The yearly 
produce is commonly between 50 and 69 piculs. 

Whenthetime for the gathering approaches the 
heads come together with the persons they em- 
ploy before the residence of the overseer, whe 
then, in the presence of the Wodons, Mantre 
and the writer, fixes the amount destined fo 
the procuring of buffaloes, he-goats, rattans, 
and torches, as well as the distribution of opium, 
incense and atat. 

After all this has been done, a servant is sent 
to the Goa Nogosarie accompanied by the head 
men of this cliff. The Goa Nogosatie is the 
most accessible, provided the sea Is ndt too 
rough. Six nests are then ordinarily collected 
to he compared with the sample of the previous 
year and to judge if the collection can take place 
or not. ry a 

If the head men consider that the nesta. are 
fit to be collected, the people then send for the 
Wayang and Toppeng, and the overseer makes 
further regulations with the head gnep of the 
cliff, for what is uecessary for offerings and 
feasts. 

According to old custom, a thiysday is always 
chosen to make a beginning with the preparation 
tof what is needed for thefeast, so that on this 
‘day the people oceupy themselves with Meaning 
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BIRDS NESTS ROCKS 
the ballang, the cliff which is situated at the 
mouth of the river ‘Ijiurjing Guling. 


The next morning (friday) the buffaloes are 
killed. ‘wo hours afterw 











slaughtered avimals, and place them ou soll 
bowls woven of bambus called sadjen. They 


are then offered to Bellong Watu Tumpang and | 
near the watch houses of the ctiffs at Dabar, . 
Gedee, Wale, and Nogosarie ; while at the cliff ; 


of Medjengklek a le-goat is offercd with incense 
This festival must, by old custom, alv 
place on a friday, which by the natives is 
Ngaderan. In the afternoon of the sam 
a Wayang is performed in the Bollong, gen 
a piece of 


seven acts: while the necesss 





flowers, fruits, ointments, sir, pinang &e., and | 
what is further required for the offerings, are : 


prepared by the ‘Tukan Kembang. All these 
materials are placed on the before mentioned 
Vambu bowls, and in the evening at $ 





Bollong near the Seroot tree, The origin of 
this tree is ascribed to a Javanese vamed Kia 
who is luried there aud above whose 








natives declares that the tree has sprung from 
the navel of the dead. They likew 
offering on the burial place, at the waringin tree, 
and in the room, the pautry, kitchen and other 
places in the dwelling of the overseer. 








After the wayang-players have returned from 
the Bollong, the bed placed near the entrance of 
the godown, known under the general appellation 
of devils-bed or bed of Nyai Rate Kidul (which 
has exisied from time immemorial) is put in 
order by the Tukang Gedong and ornamented 
with some silk and other cloths. 
this woman js allowed ta do this. 
day during the time of the collection this bed is 
cleaned and offerings are mae to it, 


After everything has been made ready the small 
lamps are lighted and the small bambu bowls with 
flowers, fruit, &¢. are placed with particular m 
of honor hy the Tukang Gedong before the bed 
on a small couch made for the purpose. At the 
same time shg says in high Javanese, as if ad 
dressing some distinguished person “ By arde 
of Mijnheer (meaning the overseer) L here bring 
wherewithal for you alone to eat.” After this 
speech the Tukan Gedong, hgrself 
mother, Tukan Gedong, say to father Mijuheer 
(the officer) that, I returned my thanks for the 
food which he has sent me.” 














After this ceremony is finished the Tukang 
*Gedong remains sitting on the bed, and farther 
asks Nyai Ratu Kidul (who is supposed to be 
present in tha bed) “if it be agreeable to her 
that the birds nests should be collected. and if it 
shall take place without mischance which re- 
quest ig ordinarily answered with “ ves” finger.) 





they take some 
pieces of flesh, tongue, entrails, &e., from the’ 









past : 
6 o'clock, ave brought by a servant into the. 








pave the ; 
tree has risen ; and now the superstition of the | 


2 make | 


Nohody but! 
. t 
Every thurs 


* "The harvest is then arranged. 







answers ‘Yes, | 


OF KARANG BOLLONG? 


: During tuis time the wayang is kept up till the 
next morning. ‘ 

‘The following morning (saturday) the heads 
of the cliffs Dahir and Gediego, with the persons 
whom they have employed, in their gangs, with 
the ladders which have been prepared some days 
before, ané aceompanied by -the Gedeks and 
Sentonos for each cliff, in order to make further - 
preparations for a commencement ; while during 
all the day the toppeng play is maintained. 

The cliffs Walo und Nogosarie are visited 
cight days later, and Medjengklek two days 
after that. Tle enquired what could be the 
reason for visiting these cliffs latest but no ex- 
planation could be given to him, In the evening 
the toppeng-play being finished, the so called 
Karang Bollong feast begins, on which occasion 
the gamilang and two or three dancing girls 
; make themselves heard. At the first seven acts 
“the dancing girls turn their heads towards the 
birds nest warehouse in honor of Nyai Ratu 
Kidul, and it is a general custom in the district 
fof Karang Bollong wherever a feast is given to 
dedicate the first seven songs to the honor of 
Nyai Ratu  Kidul. So fsoon as the wedons, 
imantre, writer, the head of the cliffs with their 
people, and some heads of the dessas, are met, 
they sit down ona mat ina circle to dine. ‘The 
) writer places himself at the head of this table 
and proposes diferent toasts to the success of 
the approaching collection. After the gnests 
have satisfied themselves, opium is offered to 
every person present. The company enjoy 
themselves some with dancing to the musie 
of the Gamelang, some with opium smoking, 
while others occupy themselves with chewing 
seree, and this continues till miduight, when 
the feast ends. 

Afier the feast (on sunday morning) the head 
men take their departure for their rocks, and, if 
the sea is not too rough, the ladders are joined 
fin order toreach the entrance of the holes that 
| they may collect six birds nests, which, from 
| produce, are again compared with the masters, 
But if it should 
be found that the nests are not yet ready to be 
vathered, further preparations are stopped in 
rder that the swallows may rot be distarbed. 
If it is found thatthe nests are of the proper 
bulk, the work is continued by making stages 
rand Jaddevs and fastening them to the rocks 




















| into which the collectors have to descend. All 
these operations being completed in five or six 
days, the inhabitants of the nearest dessa go to 
ithe cliffs Dahar and Gedee with the men be- 
| longing to these cliffs, accompanied by gandeks 
and sontonas who carry with them the requisite 
! bags to contain the nesis which may be gathered. 
; The number of collectors for the first day is 
‘limited to 80 or 90 persons for each of the two 
: cliffs, and this number afterwards diminiabes 
‘asthe nests are gathered, When the bags are 
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filled they are brought tp the “godown ‘ander the | 
dection of Guru. On arviving there, a sedeka j 
1s given, consisting of red anc white hubor, aud : 
this feast isaegulated by the collectors of the day 
for cael cliff.” After the Priest bas spoken his 
benediction over it and the dishes have been 
valen, the nests sare wei%led and stored in the 
godlown ona flooving of plauk made for them. < 
The work of tie remaining chils Wello 
Medjiengklek nnd Nagosarie is nearly the same, 
but the collection a the first two places is 
made by the people employed without any pa 
ment on acconut of the smallness of the pr 
duce, With respect to the last, sixty or seventy 
persons ure ordinarily employed, and 57 to 60 
rupees copper is paid for cach collection to the 
head men. ‘The sum is divided anongst the 
bekels aud the people. On acedtint of these 
cliffs being simated at about fire miles ¢ 
tance over very diflieult roads, the birds vests are | 
kept and watehed till the next mornthg in a bam- 
Su house, called Konysie, made near the wateh 
house of the cliff. They are afterwards bro 
to the godowus for which cach | 
ceuts, a sogo of opinn? of 4. si 
ar being a hail cent or-the g 
arapee or gubden (guilder.) 
‘The collection of the nests necessarily depends 
altogether on the state ot the sea. Ou the top 
of the mountain Kuda a flagstaff has been ereesedl 
for this reason, and when a white flag is hoisted 
itisa signal that the sea is calm, aud that the 
caves ci be approached, but ita black flag be 
shewn it is a signal that the sea is too rough, 
Each collection from all the eaves is finished in 
twenty-four days. ‘Che principal birds nest cliffs 
ave those described above, and they extend from 
the east to the west along the Karang Boltong 
south cape. Between these there are some sinaller 
cliffs, the preduce of which is of little or uo im- 
* portance, 
The collection of the nests is attended with 
much difficulty and sometimes even with danger 
to life, because the Apertures are situated at the 
foot of the rocks and are consequently ou a level 
with the surface of the sea, so that the water 
washes in aud out of some of the eaves. Hence 
when the sea is Somewhat. rongh it is impossible | 
to reach the apertures, much less to enter them. ¢ 
In order to form a just idea of the dangerons 
work whieh must be performed by the collectors 
the following is an exact deseription of it. i 
To enter the caves you descend one precipice 
of two hundred feet, nearly perpeudienlar, by ; 
means of oue, two or three rattan ladders | 
cording to the greater or less height) whieh are ; 
5 inches broad and cach 77 feet long, The | 
lateral or principal ropes are composed of wild | 
rattans twisted towether lo a thickness of two! 
inches, and having wooden steps tyxo ingles 
thisk and thirteen inches distant from cach other. 
‘Phe utper end of the ladder is weil ¢ 
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{destroyed as much as possible at each 


VESTS ROCKS OF KARANG BOLLONG. 


a streng tree by blacks ropes and the lower end 
is placed on oue of the rocks. 

Tu order to reach one of Ute caves, they make 
ue of two rattans each one hundred aul eight 
et long; batin some cliffs, bambus are used 
'2 to 13 feet long which are placed oue above * 
the other—that they may steady themselves by 
holding the upper when walking along the un- 
der. ‘The entrance of the eaves is about 43 feet 
broad, more or less, and 30 high. ‘The interior 
is from 69 ty» 214 feet broad ant from 420 to 
#50 high. The bottom of most of the eaves is 
washed for about ove quarter of its lergth by 
the sea three, four or more fret in depth. 
The whole of the interior appears to consist of 
limestone. Jn the caves are stages, made of 
bambns whieh are bound fast. with ropes to the 
walls of the rocks on which the collectors stand. 
Tt often: happens, in consequence, that the cliffs 
on which the ropes of the stage are (ustened be- 
come loosened and the whole stage is precipitated, 
which somctines occasions a luss of life. Most 
of the nests wre taken from the wal by the hand, 
and these whieh sie on the roof, by an iron hook 
fastened to a long bambu, 

The swallow named lawet, has a compressed 
head, which, however, with its thick and rounded 
feathers appears large in comparison with the 
body, ‘The beak is broad ane wide with a black 
awlshaped sinull point bent downwards. 'The 
cyes are black and tolerably large, and the tongue 
arrow shaped. The throat is very short as well 
as the bones of the wings and feet, The feet 
consist of for toes of which three are in front 
and one behind. All the toes have black, 
curved, sharp, and to erably long claws, so 
that the bird can every where lay fast hold of the 
rocks and cliffs. 'The tail is almivst as long as the 
whole body. When the throat, the wings and the 
head are spread out, the bird has it cireular 























app wee, "The colour is greyish black inclin« 
Ing a litle to green. On the back wear the 


tailty the belly the blackish passes into mouse 
colour, ‘The breast is bluish. 

Besides these, some other specics called lintye 
inhabit some caves, ‘These are somewhat smaller, 
and have a whiie breast. In other respects 
they agree completely with the lawet. The nests 
which they make are conslructed of grass stalka, 
They are, however, of the same form, aud are 
as fully tzade as the others, but are Without 
the least value, ‘Efe residence of these swalldws 
lintye in the caves, contributes greatly to the 
injury of the caves, for which reason they aye 
gathering, 

On the wails of the rocks, the birds build 
their nests in horizontal layers close to each” 
other. ‘hey slace them at different heights 
from 50 to 300 feet, ss they find room, aud 
leave uo holes or suitable space open, provided 


they are clean and dry “for when the watls 
hae Lig tesa in Fr oh ‘q 
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BLACKBURNIA. 


the sea attains-a high level, which is usually ac- 
companied by a strong surf beating against 
the cliffs, a percolation of water is caused which 
is in the highest degree prejudicial. . 

In the mornings at break of day the birds 
fly out with a great noise to seek their food, to 
the neighbouring places in the east monsoon or 
dry season, but in the west monsoon or yainy 
season, they do not go far. ‘They return to 
their caves about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
They feed upon different kinds of insects, 
hovering above the stagnant waters, for which 
their wide open beak is very usual. 

Their greatest enemies are the birds ulang and 
alap alap, who pull the young swallows out of 
the holes and seize many as they fly out of the 
caves. 

‘They form the nests, by returning the strong- 
est and best fragments of the food which they 
have eaten. 

When the nests have been all plucked, the 
entrances are closed with bambu fences, the 
doors are sealed, and the rattan ladders are 
brought back to the store house. ¢ 

‘The nests in the store house are, some days 

afterwards, weighed, and packed in hampers 
geboks, each 25 catties), made very tight with 
cross ropes, and sealed with the stamp of the 
overseer. Pieces of paper are placed on each 
hamper, with the number and the nett weight 
of the nests written on it. 

All this having been done, the hampers are 
surrounded with cocoannt leaves, prepared in the 
manner of kadjang mats, Every two hampers 
are then made fast to a piece of bambu (pikol an) 
provided with two props, ia order that, when 
resting on the way, the hampers may not touch 
the ground. ‘They are besides covered with 
pinang bark so that when it rains the water can 
run off, Finally they are all sent to Surakarta 
in order that they may be there sorted. 

The evening before the birds nests are sent off 
another feast is given, and on the following morn- 
ing, all the coolies depart with their hampers for 
Surakarta amidst the playing of the gamelang and 
shouts of hurrah.—Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, N6 III, September, 1847, page from 101 
to 108 

(437)BISMILLAH, means literally, in the nare 
of God, and Mahomedans never commence eating 
without using it. Tt is often used by them also, 
in gommencing a book or used in rising or 
sitting *down.—Her&. Bismillah irruhman- 
navruheen. In the name of God the merciful, 

. the compassionate, are words first taught to Ma- 
shomedan*chfldren, at the age of four years, four 
months and four days, with certain ceremonies. 
—Herk. & " 

(438) BLAKANG MATI. A barren island, 
near Singapore, about 24 miles long, and 308 
feet in Keight. . 











BOATS, SHIPS &e. 
tree, a native of mountainous parts of the Cirears. 
‘The wood of this tree is white, close grained, 
and durable, the Natives employ it for a variety 
of purposes.— Rohde M.&.6. Py 

(440) BLEACHING. : 

Nikharna or khumbi kar- 1 Nana padam, TEL. 

na, Hinp.” | Salavy" punnookiradoo. 
° - | Tam. 

In India there is but little occasion for the 
use of powerful chemical agents, the agency of 
light being sufficient. Afie? the substances pre- 
sent in goods which oppose the bMeaching pro- 
cess are removed by scouring in an alkaline 
ley, natives usually have recourse to dunging 
Cloths which are to be bleached and steaming 
them over the mouth of an earthern pot set ina 
clay fire place, but little science euters into the 
process and generally the goods suffer much 
from the water iy which they are scoured being 
over charged with lime. 

It will be remarked by all who have paid any 
atiention tothe matter aad who have had oppor- 
tunities, that bleached cloth, particularly in tents, 
is far less durable than that which has merely had 
the dressing and filth éhoroughly removed by 
washing, this is easily explained as cotton goods 
have a certain resinons substance in them that 
obstruets the absorption of moisture. Besides the 
removal of this, cloth sustains much damage 
from the abuse of the canstic ley bath; it may 
be remarked that cloths should be scoured more 
than once at intervals during the process of 
bleaching, a3 many of the substances cannot be 
removed but after exposure to the light and air. 

Wool also is protected by a peculiar var- 
nish exceeding. three per cent of its weight, 
which must be removed by scouring, warm hot 
boiling water must be employed, wool is further 


; bleached by suiphuring either in close chambers 


in which sulphur is burnt, or by the sulphuric 
bath ; in either case, it acquires a brittleness 
which must be removed by washing in soap aud 
water— Rohde M.S.&. 

(441) BOA, on BOE, sometimes called Poam 
by the people of Malabar. This wood is much 
like the timber called in Ceslon Palari, or Palis, 
and Iramba, or, as known by the English name 
iron-wood. It is strong, heaty wood, andis 
considered durable. It grows from twenty to 
thirty feet high, and from twelve to thirly inches 
in diameter.— Edye. M. and C. 7 

(442) BOATS, SHIPS &e. The native vessels 
of the coast will take to Bombay about two large 
and three small spars fora cargo, and a raft of 
three or four in two at the proper scason of the 
year. Should the spars be required to be sent 
to Caleutia, or to England, a large mast-ship, 
with a raft-port at least three feet square, would 
be required ; this would he expensive, and in 
India difficult to procure.—Edye. Mf. and C. 

A description of the various Classes of Vessels 
PERE FRE gee EN, me ee, Oe ae a 


BOATS, SHIPS &e. BOA 
Coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and she Island | Catamarans.......-. 
of Cevlon, for their Coasting Navigation was 
first given by John Edye, Esq., late Master Ship- 
wright of His Majesty’s Naval’ Yard at Trinco- 
maile, afterwards Department of the Surveyor of 
the Navy, and was communicated by the Jate 
Major-General Sir Johit Malcolm, G. €. B., K. 
L.S., M. R.A. S., &e., &e, to the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and read Ist of 
June, 1833. 


‘The following» Paper having been referred by 
the Council. of the Roval Asiatic Society to 
Sir Jom Malcolm, for his opinion as to its eli- 
gibility for insertion in the printed transactions 
of the Society, was returned by that distinguish- 
ed and Jamented individual, with a letter of 
which a copy is subjoined, and which will be 
found to point out, in avery satisfactory inan- 
ner, the practical value of Mr, Edye’s comimu- 
nication. 

« Before comply, he says, witht the desire of 
the Council to report on Mr. Edye’s Treaties on 
Indian Vessels, it may be useful to explain how it 
came into my possession. 

« When on avisit to Chatham, Mr. Edye, who 
is now employed in His Majesty’s dock-yard at 
that place, showed me this manuscript ; and deen- 
ing it very curious, 1 beg he would allow me, 
to present it to the Royal Asiatie Society, which ; 
might, I thought, consider it worthy of a place 
in its transactions ; not only as it exhibited the 
actual state of the art of ship-building in India, 
but on account of the evidence it contained of 
that art being at the same stage at which it now 
is, ata period of the most remote antiquity. M 
Edye’s manuscript appeared to me to possess 
more value from the remarkable fact, that many 
of the vessels of which he gives us an account 
illustrated by correct drawings of their construc- 
tion, are so admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which they are required, that notwithstanding 
their superior science, Europeans have been 
unable, during an intercourse with India of two 
centuries, to suggest, or at least to bring into 
successful practice any improvement. I may ad- 
duce the Masula boats, on the coast of Coroman- 
del, in proof of this assertion ; and, to my know- 
ledge, both talent and skill have laboured in vain 
to improve the shape and construction of those 
vessels. 


Canoes... 





Pamban Manche... 
Bander Manche... 





a 


Mangalore Manehe’ 
Caligat Manche... 


Patamar 





Arab Dow... 





Baggalah, or 
Buugerow..... «+ 


Doni... ... ce. 


Mr. Edye; and t 

“The Council having referred this paper to 
me, I shall shortly state its contents, and my 
opinion of its value. : 

“Mr, Edye, by a residence of five years in 
India, as His Majesty’s Master-shipwright in 
Cevlon, had singular opportunities of becoming 
perfectly informed on the subject of which he 
treats in this memoir. He describes in a clear 
and concise manner the various vessels of the 
eomsts of Coromandel, Malabar and Ceylon; 


are illustrated, will 
have no hesitation 
Edye’s Treaties h 
opinion, that while 


be acceptable to ani 


in various ages to 


Panyani Knste. 
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of Ceylon, the Malabar and 
Coramandel coasts, &e. 

of Point de Galle and the 

Malabar coast. 


Jangar cosas eevee. Of the Malabar coasf, for rivers 


Snake Boat ef Cochin. i 

Boats used 40 load ships and 
carry goods on the coast of 
Malabar. 


Masula Boats......Used chiefly at Madras’ in 


landing and discharging 

cargoes, and carrying pas- 

sengers to and from ships 
in the roads. 

These are eoast boats, of 
coustruction suited to 
the places from which 
they are named. 

Vessels employed in the coast- 
ing-trade of Bombay to 
Ceylon. 

Vessels employed in the trade 
between the Red Sea, the 
Arabian coast, the Gulph 
of Persia, and the Indian 
consts of Cutch, Gujerat 
and Malabar. These Dows 
are also used in the Persian 
Gulph, for the purposes of 
war and piracy They are 
always manned by Arabs. 

These vessels trade from 
Cutch, Gujerat, and the 
Malabar coast to the Gulph 
of Persia, the coast of Ara- 
bia, and the Red Sea. They 
are Indian vessels, and man- 
wed with Indian seamen, 
called Lascars. 

vessel used in the coasting 
trade of Coromandel, from 
which they often carry ear- 
goes to Ceylon and the 
Gulph of Manaar. 


Boatila Munche ..,Used in the Gulph of Manaar 


and the southern parts of 
the Peninsula, and trading 
from these.to Ceylon. 


“The shape and materials employed inthe 
constuction of the vessels are minutely stated by 


he well executed plans and 


sections of each class, by which their descriptions 


lam assured, aftrast the 


particular notice of the Council; to whom 1 


in stating, that 1 deem Mr. 
ighly valuabley and am of 
it merits attention from those 


engaged in the study of nautical science, it must 


tiquarians ahd philosophers, 


who seek, by comparisons of the works of man 


draw. conclusions as to the 
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of science merits more of their consideration 
re atta 

than that whieh ensbled Tim to have intercourse 

with distant nations, and through sneii means 

to advance knowledge and civilization | 








* Jonny Manco.” 
Mx. Eynr’s Paver. 

Among all the numerous vessels of every 
elass and deseription which traverse the orean, 
there is a pee ity of form aud construction 
intended to eck the various localities of the 
horts or seas in whieh they are igated : ancl 
perhaps in uo part of the globs is this principle 
more fully displayed than in the fudiau Seas, 











and oa the coasts of the Soatiern Peninsula of { 


India, including the Island of Ceylon, where the 
nature and change of the season, the mougoons, 
and the navigation of the seas and myers, are 
singularly well provided for by the truly 
ingenious and efficient meaus adopted by the 











natives in the formation of their rade, but most 
useful vessels, [shall endeavour to describe 
these more explicitly, with the aid of the 


rketehes are 
Ihave been 
Ch 

Yue first 
Catamarans 
those of Mac 
the Peninsu 


designs, the correctness 
Most scrupuicus to ensurg. 
43) CarraManays. 
i IT shall deseribe, will be the 
of the Island of Coston, which like 
ris, and other parts of the coasts of 


of which 

















a, are formed of three logs of tim- 
ber, and are used by the natives for similar pur- 
poses y the tiinber preferred for their eonsiruc: | 


tion is of tl 





Jap wood, or cherie marunt (piney 
tee) Their length is trom twenty to fwenty- 
jive tect, and breadth two anda ball to tbree and 
a half feet scented together by nieaus of three 
spreaders and crosslashings, through — small 
holes ; the centre log being much the largest, 
with a curved surface at the fore-end, whieh 
trends and finishes upwards to a point. The side- 
logs are simile iu form ; but smaller, having 
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their sides straight, and fitted to the centre-log, 
xa will be better g and understood by the 





accompanying sketch, 

‘These well known floats are generally navige 
ed by two men; but sometines by ove ouly, 
with the greatest’ sk‘li and dexterity 5 as they 
think nothing of passing through the surf on the 
Deach at) Bladvas, and oat) other 
coast, while boats of the country could not live 
ou the waves 5 and atsea, they are propelled 
through the water to ships on the coust, when 
boats of the best construction and form would 
swamp. [nthe monsoons, when a sail ean be got 
ou theal, asmall outrigger is Placed at the end 
ofetwo poles, asa balan with «bamboo mat 
and yard, and a mat or cotton cloth 1 oall 
three parts of which awe connected ; and when 
the tack aud sheet of the sail are let go, it all 
falls fare aul aff, alongside; and being light, it 
ig easily nianaged, In “carrying 1 press of sail 
they are Wimmed by the balance lever by going 
out un tle poles, so as to keep the log on the sur- 








parts of the 
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face of tle water, and hot impede its velovity, 
which, in a strong wind, is very great. They 
frequently met in with ten or fifteen miles off the 
southern part of the Island of Ceylon, aud will 
couvey any letter or despatch to the shore with 
safety: but Leamot say much about its dry- 
hess, as the wan who tikes it thas nothing but 
4 pocket made fro the leaf of the arcca-tree 
(A. eatechu, Linn), whieh is tied round his waist, 
and is the ouly article about him. ‘These peo- 
ple may be considered almost amphibious, anu 
ave the persons who are eniployed jn the pearl: 
Hfishery. They are said to remain under water 
for fifty ininntes ; but this Thave never heard 
fram theaselyes, or eauld find to be correct, aa 


























five minutes is the greatest time that has come 
toy knowledge. Jn an aceount of the Cevlen 





Pearl Fisheries. by Captain James Stun 
edin the ‘Trans. R. ALS, Vol TIL Part 3. 
author states, from personal observation, ¢ 
the longest time which the divers can remainy 
der water is from eighty-four to eighty-seven 
seconds. ‘They certainly think vothing of going 
davn to a depth of forty feet; and will bring up 





vest 
n= 











arunee even, if thrown “into the sew at that 
depth. 
(444) Tue Point pe GaLer Canon, on MARKET 


Boat, 





Isa Boat formed from a single stem of dup 
wood, or piney varnish-tree, They are from eigh- 
teen to thirty fert in length ; from eighteen 
inches to two and a half feet in breadth; and 
from two to three fect deep; exelusive of the 
ash board, which is about ten inches broad, 
ud sewed to the ganwale Ly coir-yarns, with 
loose coir-padding ou the joints, iu the same man- 
ner as the other boats used in India are sewed 
together, which will be more fully deseribed 
hereafter, These boats are fitted with a balance 
log at the end of the bamboo outsrigger having 
the mast, yard, and sail, secured together; and, 
when sailing, ave managed ina sintilar way to 
the Catamarans. Vessels passing the southern 
part. of the Island of Ceylon are generally board. 
ed by these boats ever Whe distance of twenty 
to twenty five miles from shore, ‘They will sail 
at the rate of ten miles an hour fa strong winds, 
which are generally prevalent there; and, with 
acrew of five men, will carry a cargo of fruit 
lish, and vexetable, which are the greatest luxu 
J ries to passengers, on making the land after a 
long voyage irom Mogland, Bengal or Bombar, 
The detatis of these very interesting vessels will” 
he better understood by reference to the Sketches 
in Plate TF A inodel of one of these curi. 
ous boats is in the Museum of the Royal Asia- 
tie Soviely to which if was presented by Mrs. 
Perring, Zhe society is also in possession of a 
model of a boat having two outriggers, with 
balance logs, uted by the hatives of some of the 


ishuids in the Bastern Arebivelaro : tig model 
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wayreceived from H. J.omis, Esq. P.M. Rj tect inlength, without.any regard to breadth 


AJS., His Netherlands’ Majesty’s Resident at 
Sowrabaya, in Java. ‘The natives of New Hel- 
iend appear t nse a similar contrivanee, but of 
nmare simple construction, as exhibited in models 
in the Society’s possession. The Rev. Nichaad 
“Walter, in his acount of Lord Ansor’s Vorage, 
‘vives a minute account, illustrated by an engrav~ 
ing of what he terms ‘a flying proa,’”? used 
atthe Ladroue Islands; whieh isthe same, in 
most essential partiaulars, as the vessel deseribed 
above by Mr.dédye. (Vide Walter’s Account 
of Ansow’s Voyage round the World 4to. Lou 
dow, 1748 p. 889) 

(445) Canou cr rae Mavanar Coast. 


From Cape Comorin to Calicut, on the west- 
evn side of the Peninsula, the coast abounds with 
fish, which is generally taken wih fhe hook and 
line by the natives of the fishing villages, ina 
small canoe; the best deseviption of which is 
formed from angeley-wood ; Aujele~ Arfocarpus 
hirsuta (7) But the iuferior sort of cherne ina 
rn: they are cut out from the solid tree, and 
are from eight to twenty feet in length, and frow 
one anda half to two feet in breadth; the depth 
being about one, or one foot anda half. They 
are managed with much dexterity by the natives, 
with a seall-paddle, Ou the backwater of Cochin, 
and on the river’s uiouth, they are employed in 
great numbers in taking the saire fish or country 
salmon, &e. The largest sort of boats are used 
for the conveyance of rice and merchandise on 
the numerons rivers which disembognue theinselyes 
into the back-water, to the extent of 150 miles, 
parallel to the sea-const. At times these bouts 
are converted into the 

(446) Jancan, 

or Double Platform Canoe, by placing a floor 
of boards across two boats, with a bamboo rail- 
ing which extends from ten to twelve feet fore 
and aft, and sixteen feet Jong; and when these 
boats are thus formed into rafts, cattle and bur- 
thensome articles are conveyed across the rivers 5 
ag also the native regiments, with all their fol- 
luvers, horses, bullucks, baggaye, bandics (carts), 
&e. It appears somewhat probable that the idea 
of the pontoon? now in use at Chatham was 
taken from these vessels, as those constructed by 
the engineers there perlectly reseusbie such as are 
used by the natives in Tudia. 

(447) PamBan Mancug, on 

Cochin, 

is a canoe of great length : theyare used by opulent 
natives and Kuropeans, as boats for the conveyance 
aud despatch of persons on the munerens ri 
and back-waters, particularly on that between 
chin, Allipey, and Quilon, whichis about eighty 
miles southward; and on that whieh mins to Ra- 
iipact and ‘Trichoir ; the former place being 
abdut twenty, the lattemabout sitty miles to the 
cortleacl.: Lleen ots ice teow thiete tan Six te 





























SNAKE Boat OF 














or depth, as they are worked from the solid tree. 
The broadest do not exceed three feet. Those 
of the Raja and officers of state ave very hand- 
somely fitted up, and carved in the most fantas- 
tieal manner: they are made very heat, aud even 
splendid, with painting, gildipg, &e. ‘The largest 
boats are sculled by about twenty men, double- 
ked ; and when pressed, their velocity is sur- 
ng, as much asa smile in five minutes, FE 

myself been sculled, in one of them, « 
ance of forty-eight miles insix hours. ‘These 
boats are peculiarly adapted to the rivers; for it 
frequently oecurs, that in the dry season there 
are saud- hanks perfectly dry, nearly a hundred 
yards in breadth, over which they must be drawa 
by the strength of the few men who are in them ; 
the smaller size having only six rowers and a 
coxwain. Those natives who can afford the ex- 
pense, have the cabin neatly fitted up, with vene- 
tian blinds on the sides, but generally the cus- 
cus, or grass-mat, is substituted. This boat is 
formed f.om the angeley-wood, which is very du- 
rable, if kept oiled. 


(448) Cocurn BanbaRr-MANCHE, OR CANOE OF 








BURTHEN. 

These canoes are cut and formed from the largest 
and softest timber of the forest, ‘They are front 
twenty to filty feet in Jength ; their breadth and 
depth being proportioned to the full size of the tree 
so as to reduce its dimensions as jittle as possible. 
They will carry about eighteen tons burthen, and 
are made from three to five inches thick at the bet- 
tom; butat the top of the side, or ganwale, about 
one and a half to two inches, with a proportionate 
inerense of thickness at the extreme cuds, to pro- 
tect the end-grain of the wood, and withstand 
any shock that they may mect with, At the dis- 
tance of ab ut five feet on the inside there are 
ribs about six inches broad, projécting about two 
inches from the side of the boat, for the purpose 
of giving support and strength to (he body of 
the canoe. ‘These boats may be considered 
valuable for the service of the port at which they 
ised; and notwithstanding their heavy ap- 
pearance, they are very buoyant, agd go very 
fast through the water. In one of about thirty- 
five feet long, with six men and a tindal (cox- 
wain). [ passed the Minden’s (the Adiriral’s 
ship) barge, which had twelve men on board ; 
and in a distances of four miles to that ship’s 
anchorage, E gained on them by time about 
twenty minutes, alihongh there was a strong 
sea-breeze aud sweil against ns. = 

At Cochin, these boats are used,foy the pur- 
pose of conyeying various articles of burthen~ 
and water to gthe ships in the roads. This is 
well known to the homgward bound ships from 
Bombay, and those bound from the Red Sea 
aud Arabia to Caleutta jas they generally call 
of this vert, for supplies of every sort, ‘Two 
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of the larger size were gent, by order of Com- 
missioner Upton, to Trincomalie,for the use of tie 
dock-vard; and after being constantly used dur- 
ing four years, for the purpose of carrying stones, 
bricks, sand, coval, &e. across the bay, they were 
left, when thé establishment was broken up in 
a sound and complete state ; which circumstance 


may be attributed to their having had copper | 


sheets put on their bottoms, to protect them from 
the worms. ‘The expense of each canoe was 
about eighteen pounds sterling ; and they would 
convey from twelve to twenty tons, each boat. 

Tt would be worthy of consideration, anda 
great service to the uary, to have one of these 
boats, with a native erew, attached to each shi 
for the purpose of saving the seamen, and ships- 
boats, from exposure to the intense heat of the 
sur, the bad effects of which are so very sensibly 
felt by Europeans at all times. 





(449) Tue Mapras Masura Mancue, 

Ta formed with a flat bottom, for the purpose 
of taking the beach in the surf, when European 
boats cannot approach it. These boats are beached 
in the third surf; and taken most completely out 





of the water, on the immediate receding of the | 


awell by natives. 
The planks which form these boats are sewed 
together with coir yarns, crossing the scams over a 


wadding of coir, which presses on the joints, and | 


prevents leakage. By this peculiar means of 
security, the vessel is rendered pliable, and yields 
to the shock which she reecives on taking the 
ground; whilst boats with framed timbers and 
planka, nailed or trenail-fastened, would be bro- 
ken to pieces, from the heavy surf, that at times 
runs as high as from six to ten feet. The 
Catamaran ean be kept in attendance, as a life 
preserver, in the event of any accident to the 
masula-boat, by upsetting ; or in case of any of 
the Europeans being washed out hy the surf. 
The masula-boats receive their cargoes and 
passengers from the ships outside the surf; and 
land then in perfect safety, provided the crew be 
treated with civility; if otherwise, they will not 
fail to moisten the offender, to such a degree as to 
shew the passengers that they are in their power, 
and thake them objects of derision to the men 
on the beach. ‘These boats are rowed by twelve 
men, in double banks, with bamboo paddles; 
that is, a board about ten inches broad and 
torrteen inches long, fixed +t the end of a bam- 
Loe. Phey are steered by two tindals (coxwains) 
and two men are constantly kept to bale out 
the water; from which employment they are pro- 
moted to the paddle, or bow-orr ; after which they 
- fall oft, in rotation, to be a tindal or steersman. 
The steersman gives time by 9 song, which is 
sung by all the boatmen; and according as its 
modulations are slow or quick, the oars are 
plied. ‘These modulations are regulated by the 
waves, as thry may be slow or rapid, in succes- 
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sion. of remember, fu one occasion, when a 
passenger of rank showed impatience at’ this ” 
noisy song, the boatmen were desired to cease ; 
but the steersman refused compliance with the 
order, saying, that without his’ song he would 
yot be answerable for the safety of the passen- 
ger.—(Nete by SirtJ. Maleolm.) The dimen- 
sions of the masula-boat are from thirty to thirty- 
five feet in length, ten to eleven feet in breadth, 
and seven to eight feet in depth : the details of 
their form will be understood from the drawing. 











(450) Mancauone Maxcuy, 


Isa flat bottomed boat of burthen, about 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet long, six to seven 
fect broad, and four to five feet deep. It is form- 
ed to mect the river, which is very shallow 
and flat; and to land the cargoes of the pata- 
mars, which are discharged and loaded at the 
“inouth of the rivers. ‘Phese boats are sewed to- 
fyether similar to the masula-boat and other 
{ native vessels : they are forced along by bamboo 
poles ; as the water is not more than from six to 
ten fect Ceep, except in the southwest monsoon, 
when the rapids swelly and the whole of the 
river is considered impassible ; and at this period 
J all the vessels are taken to the shore and laid 
] up. 





(451) Cauicur Mancne, 

Isa boat very similar to that of Mangalore 
with the exception only of a rakiug stem, for the 
purpose of taking the beach; as the port of 
Calieut is open to the coast and there is no river, 
These boats are propelled by the paddle and 
sail and generally carry eight men: they are 
much employed in watering and cowpleting the 
sea-stock of ships homeward-bound; also in 
loading ships with pepper, timber, &., for Bom- 
bay; and in shipping the produce of the forests 
of Canara and Malabar, for the naval yard of the 
Kast India Company ; all of which is rafted off 
to vessels called dows, boatiles, putamars &e., 
hereafier described. . 

(452) Panyanr Mancue, 

Is a coasting boat, of about fifty feet long, ten 
to twelve feet broad, and five to seven feet deep. 
It is framed with timbers and planks; which are 
sewed together, as before described. The time 
bers are abont four fect asunder, and on them 
inside, some few planks are placed as bands and 
elamps, which are nailed tothe frame. These 
are very rudely put together; and not of muck 
importance, either in form or construction. Dor- 
{ing the south-west mousoon, or from June.to 
| November, they are laid up at Baipur river for 
safety, and are only used in the fine-weather sea- 
son, They carry the productions of the cooo- 
nut tree, viz. coir, [coir is the husk of the coco-: 
nut (Cocos nucifera), from which rope in made]! 
Copra, [coprasis the inside or fruit of theyut, 
from which oil is expressed.} Cajan, [eazan is the: 
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leaf of the tree (Corypha ymbraculifera) whi. is, 
used for coverings of houses; also for books, iad { 
various other purposes. Jageri, [jageri is a kind 
of sugar, which is made from “the toddy or 
juice of the Palm. Oil and Arrack, [arrack is a 
strong spirit, distilled from the toddy takep 
from the Palm] sto Coghin aud Mangalore ; 
and, from these parts rice, cloth, salt, &c. 
‘These vesscls keep along shore and take ad- 
vantage of the sailin rowing. They have 
nerally from eight tq ten meu, who are fisher 
men, of the Mopila caste. A race of Musalmans, 
descendants of the first Arabian settlers on the 
shores of the peninsular ; and who marrying 
the daughters of the countiy, obtained the name 
of Mapillai, or ‘ sons-in-law,” corrupted by 
Europeans into the above term. 
(453) Tne Patamars, 

Arve a class of vessels which may be consider- 
ed the best in India; us they sail remarkably 
well, and stow a good cargo. ‘Tftey belong 
principally to Bombay merchants, and carry on 
the whole of the coasting-trade to that port. 
They are grab-built: that is, with a prow stern, 
whieh is the same length as the keel; and the 
dimensions of the large class are seventy-six fect 
six inches in length, twenty-one fect six inches 
in breadth, eleven feet nine inches in depth, and 
about two hundred tons burthen. ‘They are 
planked with teak, upon jungle-wood frames ; 
and are really very handsome vessels, being put 
together in the Buropean manner, with nails, 
holts, &e. and their bottoms are sheathed with 
inch-board, and a layer of chunam mixed with 
cocon-nut oil and a portion of damar (country ro- 
sin): this is a very durable substance, and a 
great preservative to the plank against worms. 

Some of the sinaller class of these vessels, of 
about sixty tons hurthen, are sewed together 
with coir, as other native boats are. ‘The small 
class has one, and the large class two masts, 
with the lattan sail: the foremast raking for- 
ward, for the purpose of keeping the ponderous 

_ yard clear when it is raised or lowered. ‘The 
yard is slung at one third of iis length, the tack 
of ihe sail is bronght to the stern-head, through 
afixed block; and the sheet hauled aft at the 
side, as usual, The haul yard is a pendent and 
treble block, from the mast head aft to mid- 
ships ; thus acting as a back-stay for the 
mast’s security, together with about two pairs 
of shrouds. These vessels generally export salt 
from Bombay to the coast, and take back coir, 
vice, cocon-nuts, copera, oil, timber, sandalwood, 
pepper, and various articles, the production of the 
coust. They are navigated with much skill, by 
men of the Mopila easte and other Musalmens ; 
and have a crew of ten or twelve men, anda 











tindal, who are good pilots and navigators off 
the coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin ; gener- 
ally*speaking, houest and trustwarthy ; and very 
resnectfil to Europeans. 
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, (454) Tne Aras Dow, 

Is a vessel of about one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty tons burthen, by measure- 
ment; grab-built, with ten or twelve ports; 
about eighty-five feet long, from stern to stern 5 
twenty feet nine inches broad; avd eleven feet 
six inches deep. Of late years, this description 
of vessel has been built at Cochin, on the coast 
of Malabar, most perfectly, in the European 
style. These vessels have a great rise of floor; 
are caleulated for sailing with small cargoes; 
at are fully prepared, by internal equipment, 
tor defence, with decks, hatchways, ports, poop- 
deck, &., as shewn by the sketch, which, it 
will be seen, is that of a vessel of war; many of 
them are sheathed, on two-and-a-haif-inch plank 
bottoms, with one inch board, and the prepa- 
ration of chunam and oil, as before descrilfed, 
which is called galgal, put between the planks 
and sheathing-board, causing the vessel to be 
very dry and durable ; and preventing the worm 
froin attacking the bottom. ; 

The worn is the one of the greatest eemies 
in India to Smber in the water, while the white 
ant is as much so out of it. On the outside of 
the sheathing board there is a coat of white- 
wash, inade from the same articles as that 
between the sheathing and planks; which coat 
is renewed every season they put to sea. These 
vessels have generally one mast, and a latteen- 
sail: the yard is the length of the vessel aloft ; 
and the mast raking forward, for the purpose of 
keeping this ponderous weight clear, in raising 
and lowering. ‘The tack of the sail is — 
to the stern-head, and sheets aft in the usu 
way; the haulyards lead to the taffrail, having 
a pendent and treble purchase-block, which 
becomes the backstay, 1o support the mast when 
the sail is set: this, with three pairs of shrouds 
completes the rigging ; which is very simple, 
the whole being of coir-rope. 

Several of these vissels have been fitted as 
brigs, after ther arrivalin Arabia; and armed 
hy the Arabs for cruising in the Red Sea and . 
Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels: they are uleo 
the class of vessels of which Tippu Sultau’s at 
Onore consisted. When armed, they are too 
powerful for the Bombay marine brigs, “This 
has never happened, but when in great numbers, 
and the brigs weak and unsupported.—(Note 
by Sir. J. Malcolm.) The large dows make 
generally one voyage in the season, to the 
southward of Arabia; taking advantage, of the 
north-east monsoon to come down, and the 
south-west to return with an exchange carge, 
‘They generally bring dates, fruit, preserves, 
Shiraz-wine, auc horses; and take back rice, 
coir, canvas, cggoanuts, oil, timber, damar, &., 
various articles of cloth of the°country manu- 
facture, and from Bombay. European articles 
of, every description. Thetrade of this part of 
the country is verv creat in those vesetls: ex- 
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tending from Allipey, the southernmost port on 

the coast of Malabar, up to Bombay: but all 

the trade to Bengal is carried on by ships 
which are called “ Country Traders,” fyom 
the Gulf of Persia and Arabia. The Arabs ave 

a powerful, well grown, haudsome people, and 

very acute anch intelligent in trade. They usually 

navigate their ships to Bengal in perlect safety, 
and with great skill: ‘This was well known to 

Captain Collier and his officers, of the Liverpool 

frigate, when they had the trial cruise with 

Imam of Mascat’s fine frigate, in 1820. 

) Tue Baccara, or Buncrrow, 
Navigates the Indian scas from the Gulf of Cutch 
and is one of the most ancient vessels there to 
be met with. ‘Their extreme length, from stern 
to taffrail, is about seventy-four feet, the breadth | 
about twenty-five ieet, and the depth im hold 
eleven fect six inches, with abont one hundred 
and fifty tous burthen. ‘The pecutiarity of form 
and extraordinary equipment of these vessels is 
said tp have been the same from the period of 
Alexander the Great: they are armed with two 
guns on the afler part or ftof the stern 
for defence against pirates ; and have their poop- 
decks with a round stern: their extreme seetions 
about the centre or middle of the vessel : they 
are very broad in proportion to their length, 
with.a sharp ng floor: the stern is straight, | 
and rakes very liit'e more than the stern-post. 
The form of the vessel, &owever, will be Letter 
understood by a reference to the drawing. 

These vessels are constructed with timbers 
and planks, which are nail and trenail fastened, 
in the most rude and unsate manner possible, 
The topside above the deck is barricaded with 
mats on the outside of the timbers, whieh run 
up to nbout eight fect from the deck ; and when 
they have no eargo on board, this barricade is 
remover, 

They have only one mast; witha buge yard 
made from tivo spars, the small ends lasted to- 
gether, and a latteen sail, the tack of which goes 
to the stemmhead, as in the other vessels before 
described : they geuerally trade like the Dows ; 
and are navigated by Avabs and the people of 
Cuteh. 

This singular and rude vessel, as well as the 
Arab Dow, is peculiarly adapted to the coasts 
of Arabia and the Red Sea, which are subject to 
periodical winds during which these vessels are 
navigated with much ease. * 

. (435) Tar Dox, 
of the Coromandel const is a huge vesscl of the 
ark like form, about seventy feet lo twenty 

feet. broad, and twelve feet deep ; with a flat 
bottom or keel part, which at the broadest place 
is seven feet; “nd at the fore and after-parts of 
the vessel it breaks into fen inches, whieh is the 
siding of the stem ang stern-post. [he fore and 
after bodies are similar in form, from midships. 
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j current is formed, 
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Tueir Beht draught of water is about four feet ; 
and when loaded, abGut nine feet. These Tude 
uushapely vessels trade from Madras and the 
coast to the’Island of Ceylon; aud many of 
them to the Gulf of Manar, as the water is 
shoal between Ceylon and the southern part of 
the Contigent. They Inve only one mast, with a 
long sail; and are navigated from land to lund, 
and coastwise, in The fine season only. 

lt may not be uninteresting to know the 
means used, by the people Who navigate these 
vessels, to find the rate of current in the Bay of 
Bengal, which is very great at th® change of the 
sei#son or monsoon, as much as sixty miles in 
twenty-four hours. Wheu they are off a port, in 
aealm, they throw a handful of sand or shells 
athers, in the calm sea; and by the drift- 
of the feathers on the surface, aud sinking 
of the sand or shells, a calculation of the rate of 
and they anchor off the evast 














aceordingly. 
‘The anchor is madé, in the most simple way 
i ‘by lashing together three crooked 
auches of atvee. which are then loaded with 
stones; and their cable is formed from 
yarns. Tn fact, the whole equipment. of 
these rade vessels, as well as their construction, 
is the most coarse and un-seaworthy that L have 
ever seen, aud far behind those of any other part 
of India. 
(457) Tue Boarita Maxcne, 

Of the Island of Ceylon, which navigates the 
Gulf of Manar, and the southern part of the Pe- 
ninsula of India, This boat, which is about fifty 
to sixty feet in length, sixteen to eighteen feet 
in breadth, aud eight to ten feet in depth, has 
more of the Kuropean form than any of the In- 
dian-built vesse!s that are met with, ‘The after 
part shews the origin to be of Portuguese con- 
slrnetion, as itis very similar to. that of many 
of the boats still in use by the people of that 
country ; which are said to be of the same shape 
as the vessels in which Vaseo De Gaina sailed tu 
Indi 

They have a deck fore and aft; and are built 
with all sorts of jungle-wood, ina very rough 
manner, and fastened with nails and bolts. They 
are equipped with one mast, Which inelines for- 
ward, dud a square lng-sail; also a small béw- 
sprit, at about the angle of 45°, with a sort of 
jib fore-sail, one pair of shrouds, and a back-stay 
which completes the rigging. ‘These vessels 
carry on the trade of the island aeross the Guill. 
‘The exports are, rice, tobacco, &e. and the im- 
ports, cloth. ‘This forms a great part of the 
revenue of the island, in the district of Jaffna- 
patam.—Mr. Hdye on the Native Vessels of India 
and Ceylon, in the Journ, of the Royal si. 
Socy. No. 1. Juty 1834, page from. to \4. 

(485) Boats. 
on the Ganges are of various descriptions, the 
Bugerow, the Boleah, the Panswah. v 
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: BORNEO. ; 
(450) BOMBAX CRRA. 


tree, adorns many parts of the Burmese country. 
It is one of the largest trees, and its beautiful 
aud soft floss js used for pillows.“and thin mat- 
tresses hy the’ 
South Kastern Asia. V1. p. 187. ‘The juice 
of the root is apesient an@ its bark semetic.— 


460) BOMBAX GOSSYPIUM. Under this 
name, mention is made by Mr. Rohde ofa large 
beautiful tree, a uative‘of the Cirear mountains 
and enltivated 1 gardens on many parts of the 
Easteru coast of the peninsula of India where it 
hears bright yellow blossoms. ‘I'he cotton is soft 
and silky—the wood is soft and of but Jitue if 
of any use.— Rohde, MLSS, 


(461) BOMBAX MALABARLCUM Syn. 
ToMBAX MEPTAPHYLLUM. 


Boorooga Chettoo, Ten. | Ructa Semul, also 
Poolamarm, Tam. Semul, Rexg. Hixp. 


. . 
This one of our largest peninsular coast trees, 





is found every where but is of very great size | 


in the neighbourhood of the Circar mountains 
where it is often one handred feet high. Flow- 
ering time the end of the cold season, when the 
tree is generally destitute of leaves it is then co- 
vered with bright red flowers. ‘The wool of 
this species does not adhere to the seeds, and 
is used to stuf! beds and pillows in preference 
to cotton. 

The wood is white and light but watery and 
spongy and fit for very few purposes, scarcely 
even for fuel.—2okde, ALS.S, 

(462) BORAX. Sub-boras sore. 

Velligarum, Tam. Booruc, Anas. 

Sohaga, Dux. and Tunkar, Pens. 

Hunn. Paterree, Mauay. 

According to Ainslie, borax is found in 
Thibet, and in Persia, whence it is brought to 
India; and thé Abbe Rochon, in his yovage to 
Madagascar and the East Indics, infornis us 
that it can also be procured of a superior quality, 
in China.—dinslie’s Materia Medica, p. 6. 

(463) BORNEO is divided by the equator 
into two unequal and extended parts, of which 
the southern is the Jarger. This island is the 
gtditest onthe globe after that new world, sur- 
sounded on all sides by the ocean, which is 
uamed new Holland. — Ef we comprise the nuime- 
rous archipelagoes by which the great land is 
enyironed, this group may be said to oceupy 
sore than eleven degrees of longitude and about 
ten of latitude. ‘The geographical position of 
the prineipal island is between 7° N. L. and 
4° 20’ 8S. I. and between 106° 40’ and 116° 45 
KE. Lon. Its length from uorth to south will be 
about 300 leagues and its breadth varying from 
250 to 150 leagues. Jits superficies has been 
estimated at 13,842 sqimye geouraphical leagues ; 
the more exact calculation wh 
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Carnbeg has published in, Le Monileur dis Indes 
gives Borneo a surface of 12,741 square Jeayites 
or 6,992 myriametres; which, makes it 2,589 
myriametres greater than Sumatra, and 5,723 
myriametres greater than Java. ° 


| Old documents make known fo us that the 
j Portuguese Lorenzo de Gomez %vas the first of 
the European navigators who’approached the 
northern part of this island; he arrived in 
1518 in the ship St. Sebastien on his route to 
China. We presume that he gave to the coun- 
try the name of Burne, but he says that the 
natives term it Brannai or Branni. The trae 
i vellers who have receritly penetrated into differs 
‘ent parts of the interior, the Dutch Major, 
! Muller, Colonet Henrici, the members of our 
| scientific commission,, Diard, S. Muller and 
Korthals, as well as the Rajah Brooke, assure 
rus that the Dayaks which form ‘the abo- 
‘riginal population of Borneo, do not use, and 
; cannot even have any idea of a specetic name~ 
‘appropriated to the whole extent efa country 
of which the sea bord is even most often un- 
known to the savage and wandering tribes who 
are separated by great distances from each other, 
and who are dispersed in hordes of small num- 
bers over the vast extent-of one of the largest 
islands in the world. These different tribes 
are designated amongst themselves by the names 
which they give to the rivers on the borders 
of which they have establish their abode ; it is 
thus that all the Dayaks of the grent river 
Dusen (the Banjer of our maps) cull theva- 
selves Orang Duson (nen of Duson) sind 
those of the river sampit, Orang Sampit; 
the manuseript memoirs of Major Muller and 
of Colonel de Tenrici make mention of a great 
| number of tribes designated by the names of 
rivers which have their mouths on the western 
coast; in the north of Borneo Mr. Brooke makes 
mention of Dayak tribes under the names of 
Sarebus, Sakarran, Lundu, Sibnuw &c. establish. 
ed on the rivers which bear those names.— 
Journ, of the Tudia Archipel. Fol. UW. No. VI. 
June 1848, page 365. 


The coal and iron fields of the Balawi or 
Rajang ave more extensive than uny* yet dis- 
covered on the Island. From the ‘river Baram, 
coal is traced to the upper parts of the Bintulu, 
aud theuce southward to the Rajang river, on 
the left bank of whjch, at Tujol Nang, there 
is a seam exposed upwards of thirteen feet “in 
thickness. At different other parts of “the 
river and also in several of its branches coal js 
found in abundance. From Tujol Nang the 
strike of the coal ie southward acro%s Dragon’s 
plain. It is again found in the river Lang Pila : 
{a distance fromthe former place of about fifty 
miles) where it is extensively exposed on the 
surface, and has been in a state of ignition for 
seberal years. [ron ore of & quality yieldsag from 
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xty ta elghty per ceng of iron abounds in the] 
Baluwi dr Rajang district, from about forty 
miles from the coast to the source of the river, 
er over a district comprising nearly one-half of 
the extreme Isreadth of the island. The iron 
manutacturedrom the ore of the above district 
is much preferred to that of Europe by the 
Malays and other natives of Borneo as being 
superior. If such be the case it is certainly 
worthy of notice. If the ore of Borneo, by the ! 
rude manner of smelting practised by the Kayans, 
make better iron than that of England, with all 
the advantages possessed by the amelting of that 
country, we must infer that if the science and 
superior genius of Englishmen were employ | 
ed inthe preparation of iron from the rich mines | 
of Borneo, this valuable metal could be produc: , 
ed cheaper, in quantity greater, and quality | 
superior, to that for a scanty supply of which the 
trade of Great Britain is dependent on the arbi- 
trary monopolies of Sweden.—Jour. of the Inv 
dian Archipelago Vol. iii. No. iii, Feb. 1849. 

(464) BOS, At the Paris Exhibition of 1855, ; 


there were exhibited of Bos taurus) diverse va- | 


rietes. 

Gour (Bos cavifrons.) ; 

Buffalo (Bos bubalus) ; 

Arni (Bos Arni) ; 

Gyal (Bos frontatis). 

Amongst the animats who infest the forests of 
Nepaul, is one of tie largest of the wild ox tribe 
known, measttring at the shontder from eighteen 
to twenty hands and of great power. The bult 
js.a very ferocious animal, it is called by the 
Nepautese the Ghowrie Ghai. The body is of a 
Yrownish bine colour to the knee, aud from that 
‘to the hoaf white, with a very formidable pair of 
horns, about two feet long, and of about eigh- 
teen inches in diameter at the roots. From the 
root of the horns to the back of the neck, a strong 
oily substance is emitted with a very powerful 
musky smell. A more formidable animal than 
the bull there is not to be fonnd in the Nepaul 


forests ; no tiger dares to approach a full grown j 


one, and two of them have been known to drive 
off a rhinoceros.— Smith's Nepau’. 

(465) BOUEIA, Meisner: Camnessepra, i 
Wight and Arnott. Boueia burmannica. . Mangi- 
fera oppositifolia. Rows, Tort: Bengh, p. 18 ¥l.i 
Ind, } p. G49. Ed. Carey; Manga sylvestris’ 
Ramph. Ib. Amb. 1, t. 27 ? | 

: Mariam also Mai-een, Burm. : 

Commonly cultivated by the Burmese. Tt is a 
‘amall tree, leaves narrowly oblong lanceolate, 
obtusely, atuminate or cuspidate, leathery, in 
length & inches and 1} broad. Stamens, oftenest 
4. Drope the size of a hen’s egg. 


(466) BOUETA MACROPIYLLA. 
Roomaniyr Baitool, Maar. 
*‘ThiPinhabiis Malacca. 


Bras. ; 
(467 BOUFTA MICROPHYLLA. 
Roomaniya Paigo, Matay. 


The habit af these two spreies is different 
from that of the Burmese one, tl leaves more 
coriaceotis, and the secondary veins more dis- 
tinct. The fruit of bath is eaten by the Malays. 
They havé the characteristic acidity, bat make. 
“excellent pickles. *Cuntor.—Ben. ds. Soc, Jour, 
| 1854. 

(468) BOSCA TRINERYA. 

Mentioned hy Roxburgh as a _Jarge tree a na- 
tive of the Circar mountains: ttie tren is not 
known nor if it be used in the arts.— Rhode, 
ALS.S, 

(469) BOSWELLIA GLABRA. 

Googoolapoo chettoo, Tex. 

This tree vields n resin, which is used as in- 
cense and for pitch in some parts of India. It 
is a native.of the mountainoua districts of Coro- 
mandel,—Jtorb. Rohde, M.&.S. 


(470) BOSWELLIA THURIFERA. Cana- 
RIUM HinsuTeM C. OportFERUM. 


Salaec, Sans.; Salai, Bexdé,; Luban, Hino. 


In Teloogoo, the tree, Koondooroo, a large 
timber tree a native of the mountainous parte of 
Coromandel, Bundelkund &c. said to be the-tree 
producing the frankincense of the ancients.— 
! Rhode M.8.S. 


The Boscellia thurifera, the Frankincense or 
Olibanum-tree, is very common on the Ajmeer 
hills, and elsewhere, the wood is cheap and very 
worthless. ‘The tree yields abundance of gum 
resin, but it is not gathered or put to use at Aj- 
meer. ‘The tree is very abundant and the na- 
tives of Ajmeer call the resin “Iuban” from 
which an excellent clear turpentine might be 
distilled. —G@en. Med. Top. p. 192 


(471) BRAHMIN, Ward ir his work on tle 
* Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos, 
mentions the confession of faith of 2 Brahmin,’ 
which he gave him, “God is invisible, ever living, 
glorious, uncorrupt, wise, the ever blessed, the 
Almighty, his perfections are inconsiderable and 
past finding out. He rules over all, destroys 
all, and remains after the destynction.’— Chove- 
Chow, p 44. 


(472) BRALLAH, the Malayala name of a 


! tree that grows on the Malabar const to about 


eight inches in diameter, and sixteen feet high. 
It is nsed by the natives on the coast for boats ; 
and for timbers and knees in larger vessels : it 
is considered strong and durable.—-Hadye, M. and 
a. 


473) BRASS. 
Pettalie, Taw; Ttarie, Ten.; Peytal, Imp. 


The Brass0 much used in India for peta by 
the untives generally is of a very inferiar de- 





BRASS. 


scription, the workman who forms at with 
proportions of copper ant zine fiuding it profit- 
uble to employ an uudne proportion of the 
cheaper metal; good malleablebrass is found 
in old pots’ occusionally, probably from the 
number of times it has been melted and worked 
up causing the matals to@ombine mare perfectly 
-and the excess of aine to be expelled by fre- 


BRASS. 


before,the application of the scouring or clean- 
ing process. 

The alloy of zine and copper retain there 
malleability and ductility well to about 8 or 10 
ounces to the pound, alter this the €rystalline 
character begins slowly to prevails 

The ordinary range of good yallow brass that 
fiJew and turns wellis from about 44 to 9 oz. to 


quent heatings. In Europe ‘brass was prepared | the pound. 


generally by cementation, the fumes from cala- 
mine, the ore of ziic,acting upon heated copper 
plates. ‘I'he best brass may be made by fusing 
two parts of “copper and one of zinc, various 





proportions being used according to the purpose | 


sequired. 
Copper, Ragi, ‘Tus. 
Zine, Sattu, Te, 
Tin, Tagarum, ‘I'sv. and Hixp. 

are the metals used, in various proportions by 

yative smiths to form brass Gun inetal, lokam, 


| Lead, Sheesham, Tet. 


pewter Sadke, bell metal, dause, Bindery ware, | 


and occasionally silver, is added to form gongs 
and bells. In general, however, the proportions 
used are regulated by reducing the proportions 
of the more expensive and increasing those of 
the cheaper metal as far as may be practicable. 
Repeated meltings by drawing off the excess of 
zine leave a good malleable brass, and for. this 
reason old brass is much sought after by smiths 
when they desire it for any work requiring it to 
be particularly malleable. ‘They frequently use 
equal parts of ziue and copper, the proportion of 
zine is necessarily much reduced by their mode 
of welting, stil! she product is a very inferior 
brass. Guna taken at Kurnool were little better 
than spelter. 

The following proportions have been taken 
from C. Holtzapfel’s remarks on copper alloys, 
the quantities ahew the proportions to lb. of 
copper; } to 4 oz. zine is added to copper when 
used for castings, as pure copper generally does 
yot cast sound: the usual mode is by adding 
2 to 4 oz. brass to 1]b. 6 oz. copper, brass that 
bears soldering well, Bristol brags is said to be 
of this proportion. 

8 oz. ordinary brasg less tit for suldering than 
6 oz. being more fusible. 

9 wz. to 16 oz? Muntz patent sheathing 40 zinc 
16°60 copper is the best proportion, it is cast in 
ingots, heated toa ved beat, and at that heat 
rolled and forged for bolts &e. 

12 2. spelter for soldering iron pale yellow 
metal for dipping in acids is in this proportion. 
16 oz~soft spelter solder for ordinary brass 
work, 2 oz. copper to 1 B. zinc a hard crystalline 
metal used for laps, polishing dishes &e. 

The red calor of copper slides into that of 
yellow brass at about 4 or 5 og. to the th. and 
remains little altered to 8 or 10 oz. after which 
it heroes whiter. 

‘She alloys from 8 to.16 oz. ame much used for 
farnitute work, in all cases the metal is annealed 





Antimony, Soorma, Tex. { 





ALLOYS WITH TIN, 


1 oz. of tin to 1%. Copper—a soft gun metal. 

14 ,, harder, fit tor wheels to be cut with teeth. 
* 14 ,, to 2 oz. Brass ordnance, 

2) ,, hard bearings for machinery. 

22, very hard do 7 

3 ,, Soft musical bells. 

34 ,, Chinese gongs and cymbals, 

4, house bells, 

41. ,, large bells. 

5 ,, largest bells. 


GL,,to $L Speculum metal, 

‘The tin alloy is seareely malleable at 2 ounces, 
it soon hegomes very hard, brittle and sonoroua ; 
alloys of 14 ewt. to 24 easily assume the maxi- 
mum of hardness without being crystalline, 

Native smiths render the mixed metal mallea- 
ble with greater proportions of tin, so do the 
Chinese for their gongs and Cymbals by gently 
striking it while hot at repeated heatings : some 
years ago bronze sheathing for ships was prepared 
ou the same princinal, Natives call auch mal+ 
leable bell metal ahdansu (Lel}. Js is formed into 
vessels for containing acid food, buttermilk &e. 

WITH LEAD. 

Ib, of Copper to 2 oz.u red colored ductile 
alloy. 

6 oz. common pot metal is brittle when 
warmed. 

The alloy with lead chiefly used on account of 
the facility with which it cau be turned or filed. 

WITH ZINC, TIN AND LEAD. 

1§ oz. tin, 4 Zinc, 16 copper, Pumps and 
works requiring great tenacity. ; 

1f tin and 2 oz. brass to 16 


Copper, 
Wheels to be cut into teeeth, te 


2 1 36 for turning work, 
2} 1y 16 uuts of coarse threads and 
bearings. : 


Melt the copper alone, the brass in a separate 
crucible, the tin in a ladle, the two latter are 
added to the copper when it is removed from the 
furnace the whole ave stirred together and potred 
into the moulds. sree 

Ordinary yellow brass is rendered very sensi- 
bly harder by a small addition of tin say fort 
oz. to the lb., on the other hand bysthe “addition 
of a like quantity of lead it becomes more malle: 
able and cuts gharply, Brass becomes a little 
whiter for the tin and_xedder for the lead, the 
addition of nickel to brass constitutes German 
silver. ; 


Gun metal (copper and tin) by the addition of 


BROTHER MAKING. 
a small proportion of zine mixes better and the 
mallenbility is increased without materially re- 
dueing the hardness.- Lead in small quantities 
improves | the ductility of the metal, but at the 
expence of its hardness and colouy, it is seldom 
adted. 

Pot metal (espper aud Jead) is improved by 
the addition of tin and the three metals will 
mix in almost any proportions—Zine may be 
added to Pat metal im very smal! quantity 
when the zine becomes a considerable 
the copper takes up the zine forming 
brass and leaves the lead at liberty, 
great measure separate in cooling. Zine and 
lead are indisposed to mix alone, though a little 
arsenic assists their union by “ killing’ the lead 
as in shot metal; antimony also 
combination of pot mets 
and 16 eopper mixed perfectly at the first fusion, 
and the mixture was harder thaw + lead and 16 
copper and apparently s better metal. 

This information is chiefly from Ifoltzapfe 
wechanical manipulation a work which no person 
who attempts to improve native artificers should 
be without,—Hohde, AL SS, 

(474) BRIDELIA MONTANA : 
MONTANA, 















Cheyria 


Patenga, T 
On the interior of mountains in the Cirears thi 








grows to be a tree, but on the lower lands it: 
The woot of this tree ' 


does not grow so large. 
is very hard and of a reddish colour.—Hohde, 








476) BRIDELTA SPENOSA. 


SPINOSA, 


Tre 
This is a (ree of considerable size, a native of 
Cirear mountains as well as of various parts of 
Bengal where it blossoms during the rainy sea- 
son, chiefly in July, and the seeds ripen in De- 
cember, The bark is a strong astringent. ‘The 
wood dark coloured, hard and durable. Cattle 
eat the-leaves greedily, they are said to destroy 
worms in their bowels, Rows.— AoAde, AS.S, 
(476) BROTHER MAKING amongst the 
KYANS. ‘Yhe tate Mr. Burns, thus related 
the céremony., Singuding sent on board to re- 
quest me to herome. his “brother, according to 
Kyan fashion. ‘The ceremony of becoming ce 
guding’s brother he continues, caine off to-day. 
ft js called by the Kyans * berbiang,” by the 
‘Rorneons “heysabibah.? “L lauded” with our 
Nakodah, and after some preliminary talk, to 
adlow the crowd to assemble, the affair commene- 
ed, we sat iu the verandah of a long house, sur- 
-rounded vysome hundreds of men, women aud 
children, all looking eagerly at the white stranger 
who was abouteto enter their ftibe. Stripping 
my Icft arm, Kum Lia took a small piece of 
wood, shaped like a knite blade, and slightly piere- 
ing theskin brought “blood to the surface, which 


Koromana, 











facilitates the | 
—7 lead 1 antiniony | 





Chevtta j 


BUDIG. 


he carefrHy scraped off; then Nakodah Gadore 
drew blood in the sane way from Singndi 
tight arm the one next me, and a small cigar 
being produced-the blood on the wooden “blades 
was spread on the tobacco, scarecly Spread for the 
mntity was as smallas conld be imagined. A 
chief then rose, and watking to-a sort of window, 
looked full npou the river, mul invoked the spirits . 
of good aud evil td be witness of this tie of bro- 
therhood ; the cigarrtte was then Hehted, and 
hh of us took several puffs, aud the ceremony 















fi was over, 
which in’: 


The most remarkable ceremony is the one 
mentioned by Dalton, of the skewers; here they 
j use eopper, the bones of birds and monkeys, and 
hardwoods. ‘The ceremony, I heard, took place 
after the birth of the first child, but from subse- 
quent enquiries L find that is immedintely after 
_ they have tunanwed with a girl ; that auless the 
“Jover subinitted to it the vil ‘wottld have nothing 
| to say to ham, that they “measured the length of 
ewers to be used by the lengti: from the 
'firstto the second joint ‘of the woman’s third 
‘finger; that a areat chief often used three, 

some two, others one, aml that it never seemed 
‘to injure them in the slightest degree.—Joarn, 
| Ind. Arch, Vol. NV. No. XU 


ae ) BUCHANANIA LATIFOLTA. 
i, Sans, and 2 Charoo Manidi, Ter. 


Peey: ar, Peeyal, Piyaloo, Mowdo, or Kati Mango 
Isp. Maram, ‘Tan. 


The Fruit. 

Chirika, Says, | Chirongi, Bena. 

A large tree, a native of the various parts of 
the coast. The wood of this tree is used for 
rious purposes, and the kernels are a very gene- 
ral substitute for almonds. 

Frow trial made of the quantity of oil that the 
kernel of the nuts of the Buchanania latifolia 
| (Cherongy) would yield, there was obtained an 
English pint from two seers of seed.— Rohde, 
ISS, 

(478) BUDITL. Aceording to the Budhistie doe- 
trine, mnatter is eternal, the existanve of a workt, 
its duration, destruction and reproduction, all the 
various combinations and medifications which * 
matter is liable to, are the immediate result of 
the action of eternal and self existing laws, 

The Trai Phum, a Buddhist work of Siam, 
is much venerated there. It is not an original 
work, received among the immense collec- 
tion of canonieal Budbist books, called rai 
Bidok (in Burman Bedegat), but a compilation 
as we learn from the introduction to it, made in 
the Budhist era 2326, (4. D. 1784, 67 years 
ago) when his Majesty, the great grandfather 
of the present king of Siam, in the presense of 
his nobles and retinue proposed a series of ques 
tions to the chief Mierareh, priests and learned 
men, some of whieh they were able tocanswer, 




















BUBNINGSND KRISING. | 
and some they could not answer.—Hegd. J. T. 
Joivs in Journal Indian Archipelago Vol. V. No. 
IX. 5 

(479) BUNGA PURKUL AMPAT, Matay.: 
Minapinis Janapa, See Macassan. 

(#80) BUQR-EED, or Eed oos Zoha, held | 
on the 9th day ofthe twalth month Bugqreed, ani 

. this oceasion, Kings, princes, or Nabobs proceed 
16 the Eed-gah in great stale, when the khoot? : 
bah is read in the name of the ruling sovereign. 

(481) BURNING AND KRISING of! 
Widows at the islahd of Lombok. On Lombok 
wives may suffer themselves:to be burned after | 
the death of their husbands. They are not come | 
pelled to do so. Such an event very seldom oc- 
curs, and during one traveller's stay there was | 
only a single widow who allowed herself to be } 
kr They have the choice of allowing them { 
selves to be burned, or krised. The first is the 
more rare. ‘The wives of the Rajas, however, 
must suffer themselves to be burned. When a: 
Raja dies some women are alw burned, even 
should they be but slaves. The wives of the ; 
priests never kill themselves. Having been pre- ! 
sent at one of these hayrid spectacles I shall, he 
adds, relate how it was conducted. 

The gusti who died at Ampanan eft thr 
wives. One of them resolved to let herself be 
krised in honor of hin, and that against the: 
will of all on both sides of her family. The 
woman was still young and beautiful; she had : 
nochildren, ‘They told me that a woman who 
under such circumstances, swifered herself to be ; 
killed had indeed loved her husband. She intend | 
ed to accompany him on his long journey to the 
gods, and she hoped to be his favorite in the 
other world, i 

The day after the death of the gnsti, his wife ; 
took many baths ; she waa clothed in the richest | 
inanuer ; she passed the day with relatives and | 
friends, drinking, chewing sirih and praying. | 
About the micille of the space before the house * 
they had erected two seaffoldings or platforms of 
bambu of the length of a man, and three fret 
above the ground. Under these they had dug 
asmall pit to receive the water and the blood : 
that should flow. In a small house at one side | 
and opposite these frame works were tivo others | 
entirely similar, ‘This house was iimmiediately 
behind the badi-dali, 

At four o’clock in the 
out the body of t 
































ftorngon men brought 


ne gusti wrapped in fine linen, | 
and placed it on the left of the two central plat / 


forms. A. priest of Mataram removed the cloth | 
fom the body while young persons hastened to | 
cover the private parts of the dead with their! 
hands. ‘They threw much water over the corpse, | 
washed it, combed the hair, and covered the whole | 
body with champak& and Kandugd flowers. ; 
They then brought a white net. The priest took | 
a silver eup filled with holy water (eailed chor) 
on Which be strewed Howe fe first sprink-' 
i 








‘ piece of white linen only. 













BURNING AND KRISING. 
led the deeeased with, this water, aud then 


i poured it through the nét on the body, which he 


blessed, praying, singing, and making various 
mystical and symbolical motions. He —after- 
wards powdered the body with flour of coloured 
rice and chopped flowers, and placed it on dry 
mats. as 

Women brought out the wife of the gusti on, 
their crossed arms. She was clothed with a 
Jler hair was crowne 
ed with flowers of the Chrysanthemum Indicum. 
She was quiet, and betrayed neither fear nor 
ragret. She placed hers ng before the 
body of her husband, raised her arms on high, 
and made a prayer in silence. Women approach- 
ed her and presented to her small bouquets of 
kembang spatu, and other flowers. She took 
Uiem one by one and placed them between the 
fingers of her hands raised above her head. 
On this the women took them away and dried 
them, On receiving and giving back cach 
bouqact the wife of the gnsti turned a lit- 
Uc to the right, so that when she had received 
the whole she had turned quite round, She 





i prayed anew in silence, weut to the corpse of 


her husband, kissed it on the head, the breast, 


, below the navel, the knees, the feet, and return- 
_ ed to her place, 


They took off her rings. She 
crossed her arms on her breast. ‘Two women 
took her by the arms. Her brother (this time | 
a brother by adoption) placed himsell before her, 
and asked her with a soft voice if she was de- 
termined to die, and when she gave a sign of 
assent with her head, he asked her forgiveness 
for being obliged to kill her. At ence he seized 
his kris and stabbed her on the left side of the 
breast, but not very deeply, so that she remained 
standing. He then threw his kris down and ran 
off, A man of consideration approached her, 
and buried his kris to the hilt im the breast of 
the unfortunate woman, who sunk down at once 
without a ery. The women placed her on a mat, 
and sought, by relling and pressure, to cause the 
blood to flow as quickly as possible. ‘The vie- 
tim being not yet dead, she was stabbed again 
with a kris between the shoulders. They then 
laid her on the second platform near her hus- 
band. The same ceremonics that *had> taken 
place for him now began for the wife. When 
wus ended, both bodies were covered with 
1 and cosmetic stuffs, enveloped in white linen, 
and placed inthe gmail side house on the plat- 
forms There they remain until the time arrives 
for their being burned together. * 

Itis always a near relation who gives the 
first wound th the kris, bert never father or 
son. Sometimes dreadful speetacl&s occur ; 
sich was one at which Mr, K. was present. ‘The 
woman had reetived eight kris stabs, and was vet 
quite sensible. At last she screamed out, im- 
pelled by the dreadful pain, ‘Cruel wretches, 
Are vou notable to give me a stab thas will kill 












BURNING AND KRISING. : 
ne! A gustiwho stood kehind her,on this aierced | 
her thiough and through with his kris, 

The native speetators, whom [had around 
me, saw ip this slaughter which 199k place befare 
our eyes, nothing shocking. ‘They laughed and 
talked as if it Was nothing. ‘The mau who had 
given the three fast stabs wiped his kris, and 
restored it to its place, in as cold blooded a man- 
uer asa butcher would have done alter slanghter- 
ing au auimal. 

Only the wives of the more. consislerable per- 
sonages of the land allow themselves to be bur 
ed, because this is attended with much more ¢ 
pence tuan krising. They then make a 
high, platform of babu. The woman 
alter many ceremonies, and when the fire 
its greatest heat, She then spungs from above j 
juto (le middle of the flames. Mr. K. thinks | 
that they do not suffer much becayse during the 
leap they are stifled ; aml at all events the fire, | 
strengthened hy | ut yesius, isso fierce tbat | 
death iintist @pecdity cusug. 








The Balinese dress. ou Lombok in 
manner as MM Bai, and the Sassaks nearly in, the 
siuune way, For example, although Mahome- 
dans, they have uncovered heads. ‘The Sassak 
women differ alittle in their dress from the 
Balinese. In the first place they dg ugt bind | 
up their hair with a piece of white cloth, like 
the Balinese, but go barcheaded like the anen. 
Some weara short éaju like the women — of | 
Sambawa and Makassar, others have the bosom 
waked, or covered with a slexdung of a coarse | 
stuff, striped red and black in the length. ‘The 
sarong is almost always of blue or black cloth. 

The food of the people of Lonthok differs in | 











the same j 








nothing from that of the people of Java. ‘The 
Balinese, who may not eat beel, substitute for it 
pork. Both races cat buffalo flesh, goat's flesh, 
fish and poultry. 

The people of Lombok are neither more nor 
less superstitious, than all the other peopte of 
the Archipelago. It is the Rinjani especially 
which makes an impression on the people, ou 
‘account of the bad spi whieh reside pon it. 
My travelling companious fur example, Le adds, 
told me not to shout upen the mountain be- 
canse the bad spirits would become irritated, aud { 
not to take any stones from the giound, because 
they would resent it and play us some bad trick. 
Whoever wishes to approae’s the Segara Anak 
must be blessed, fasting, and have said his prayers | 
and be clothed in white. As they approach | 
ittthey must notice what appearance it presents ! 
to them. ‘The more lengthened it appears to : 
them, the longer time will they live. If it; 
Jooms bruad, they will quickly die. All these: 
ideas are found"however over all the Archipelago, i 
round the great voleanoes, and in spite of all | 
modificat‘ons which: they have undergone, 
throughtime or l-cal circumstances, they are all , 

















BUYG. 

based pon the belief of a supernatural and 
malevolent power which causes and reguliles, 
the working of the subterranean fire No re- 
ligion, not eveir the Christian, will root out these 
fixed ideas from this people. Inpresaive pheug- 
nena, like voleanic, sound louder than all reason- 
ings in the-ears of undvilized end timid mea.— 
Joura. Ind trek. No. 1X. Voi V. p. 537. 

(482) BURRA WAFAT. lu the ritual of 
the Mahomedans, the death of Mahomed oceur- 








jred on the twelth day of Che-third month Rub- 


bee-col-awyh Henk. a 
(#83) BUSSUNT, Hunn. 
observed at Luckuow, 
(484) BUTASHA, Sugar caKEs. 
Mutasha, Hixp. 
(485) BUTEA FRONDOSA. 
Palas, Sans. 
Palas, Ben. 
Not very common ou the Jow land of the 
coast, but much more so among the mountains 
and stilt more in Beagak Leaves deciduous, 
during the cohl srason, they come out again 
with the flowers, about the months of March, 
and April, seed ripe in June and July. 


Spring, a festive? 


Moodooga, Tau. 
Plaga, Rurep. 


From. natural fissures, and, from wounds 
madg ig the bark during the hot season, there 
issues a most beautiful red juice which soon 
hardens into a ruby coloured, brittle astringent 
gum, but it soon, loses ‘1s beautiful colour if 
posed to the air. ‘The dried flowers ave called 
* Pesoa,”” 





ne Howers either fresh or dried 
dye cotton eloth previously impregnated with 
a solution of alum, or alum and tarter, of 4 
most beautiful bright yellow which is more or 
less deep according to the strengih of the in- 
fusion. A little alkali added to the infusion, 
chanyes it toa deep reddish orange. It then 
dyes unprepared coitoa cloth of the same colour, 
which the least acid changes toa yellow or 
lemou. ‘These beautiful colours Mr. Rohde had 
not been able to render perfectly permanent. 
‘The lac insects ave frequently found on the small 
branches and on the petioles of the leaves vf 
this tree. ‘The natives are not known to make 
any uge of the gum or flowers, although they 
promise to be valuable. ‘The former-is a medi- 
cine, and the latter as a pigment, aud dyeing 
drug. —Rohde, M.S. &. a 


(488) BUTTER MILK. 
Salla, also Majiga, Tx. 


Tufusions of t 








Moroo, Tax. 


Buttermilk forms an ingredient in many native 
recipes, it is used by Chucklers for softening 
leather. — Rokdg, MSS, ‘ 


(487) BUYO, iu Tagala, Swect Potatoes. 


CALOTES. 
(488) CAISABPINI#® SATPAN.. 
Teng-yet, or Ten- yat, Burs. 


This grows abundantly in the province of; 


Mergui, and adjacent parts of Siam, ‘in several 
parts of the Shyhn'territory, ahd among the 
mountainous regions of Munipore. ‘The full 
grown tree is seldom higher than from fourteen 
to sixteen fert; thorny, bearing a large yellow 
flower’ in the month of August; leaves, sasall 
and of a dark green. Lt belongs to the’same orir'y 
of plants with 2vaeil wood. —Malcolm's Travels. 

(489) CNESALPINIA SEPIARIA is much 
used in the Bombay Deccan as a fence. Hyder 
Alli eurronniled fortified places with, it.—Chore- 
Chore, p. 300. 

(490) CAJEPUT is a corruption of the 
Malay words kaya-putils, literally “white wond” 
from the colour of theshark of the tree and whieh 












CANARIUM COMMENE. 

| along the back and anterior hal4 of the tail, then 
continued as simple indistinct dark spots to the 
end of the tail, the white bronder and forming 
pakind of pale spot-on ench side of the neck ; 
and anterior to this first large epot is a amaller 
| one upon the crest : lower parts yellowish-white, 
: the throdt regularly speckled with pale dusky : 
a conspicuotis oblique white band passing from 
beneath the eye to the angle of the mouth, 
seales of the body in transverse bands, the 
‘oblique tendenity nittch lesa conspicuous than in 
Jalotes.—Jour, af the Asia. Soc. of Beng. No. 
1856, page 448. 
(455) CALOPUILLUM INOPHILLUM, 
Ponna maram, RHEED. 
Ponna, TEL. 

Saltaha Champa, Hixp- 


This most elegant tree is to bw found inn 





t 


Mexandriag. | laurel, 
ikva.* 


roduces the well-known essertial oil, the Me- | Cultivated state over most parts of Indin aut 
ees cajeput of botanists, [t most bounds | indigenous near the shores of the southern pats, 
in the island of Borneo in the Molucea Sen, where | It is in Rower and fruit most part of the year and 
the essential oil is obtained by the distillation ; is particularly beautiful. The wood is helieved 
of the leaves — Orotfurd Dicty. page 79. - to be used for knees of ships.— Rohde, BEE, 
(491) CAJO MARM, is the Malayala nome (496) CAMELS. An instance of great en- 
for the Cashew-nut tree. This tree grows to about | durance of the Camel is mentioned by Captain 
ten inches diameter, and coversa large surface. : Smith, who purchased one, named ‘Tippoo Sahib, 
It ie considered the best sort of wood fdr‘char- ; for three hundred Rupes, that ‘carried him six 
coal, and is felled for this purpose only. With | hundred and eighty miles in 12 days neross thr 
‘this as a substitute for coals, the assistance ofa | desert of India from Joudpore to Sukkur in Sind. 
sheop-skin for betlows, and a hole in the ground | On another ogcasion the same camel carried him 
fora forge, the native amiths produce any piece | 110 miles from Sukkur to Kotree without a halt, 
of iron-work that may be required for ship-! in thirty hours.—Swmith's 5 years at Nepaul, p 
work ; iron knees and channel-work for large © 20 and 26. 
vessels ; and the brass founder, any piece of me- (497) CA 
tal, such as the pintles and braces tor ships of .  Cunarium,” 
400 tons burden,—Edye M. and C. 





ARIUM. Vntler the head of 
Wight observes.—The resinous 
i juice of the Canarive commune has properties 
(492) CALLICARPA LANATA  (Rexb.)! similar to Copaiva, while ou the other hand the 
bitterish, and rather aromatic--O’ Sh. » 486. ‘ kernels of the seed afford hy expression a bland 

(493) CALAMUS AROMATICUS. Axpno- ! edible oil. ‘The Canariun stretum of Roxburgh 
rococo Canamus Aromatices. ‘The sweet | is known in Malabar under the name of the 
flag is used in Chinese medicine to-a great extent . © black dammer tree’? in conteadistinetion to 
for its spicy warthth— I itfiam’s MiddleKingdow, the Vateria which is the © white dammer tree. ” 
p. 278, ; ; This tree is rather common in the Alpine forests 

(494) CALOTES, T. C. Jerdon, Esq. sent ! about Courtallam'in the Tinnevelly district, and 
from Saugur, a botile of reptiles comprising ; is there regularly rented for the sake of its dam- 
ene remarkable new species, which may be de-! mer. ‘The daminer is transparent and of deep 
scribed aga Culotes, with enormous head, short i brownish yellow or amber color wheu held be- 
and thick body, the tail not excceding the body | tween the eye and the light but when adhermg 
in length, and the toes also short and stronz; | to the tree has a bright shining black appearance. 
aalight nuchal crest, and medial dorsal ridge j The flowers of the species had not been seen, the 
composed of a row of high keeled scales ; two | fruit is a very hard three celled oval nut taper- 
detached tufts of sincipital spines, one contiguous ; ing at each end.— Wight 71. > 
to the tympamtm, and each comprising one prin-; (498) CANARIUM COMMUNE, (Rows, 
cipal spine. Colour olive with a rgw of large round | Fl. dad. Vol. iii. P. :137.), A native of the con- 
dark spots, bordered and set off with white | finent of India, the Archinel ant -Isle” of 





CANIS. 
France, where it is called “ Bois de Coloptane.” 
Itwas brought from the Motuecasto the Cal- 
entta Botanic garden, but in Roxburgh’s time 
did not thrive, owing to the coldness of the 
winter months, ‘The bark yields an abundance 
oflimpid oil With a pungent turpentine smell, 
congealing into buttery camphoraccous mass. 

(499) CANAVALIA, with long straightish 
compressed pods, having three short wings at 
the lower suture, cellular dissepi:ments, and ob- 
long seeds with a narrow hilum, comprehends 
the South American Lima Beans and the Sword 
Beans of India. ‘The speeies have a handsomer 
and firmer foliage than the oFser genera, and the 
flowers are uaually large and sh¥vy. 

(500) CANAVALIA GLADIATA, the com- 
mon cultivated species, lias often pods two feet 
Jong, and varies with red, gray, and white seeds, 

(301) CANAVALIA OBTUSIFOLIA D.C. 

Koyli avaree, Taw. 
Common on the sea-shore, frequently entwined 
with the Jast named binder, is also a very useful 
plant, and is very abundant at the Jdyar, En- 
nore, the mouth of the Godavery, and between 
Quilon and Anjengo.— Cleghorn. 

(502) CANDLE-TREK. ‘The nuts of the 
candle-nut tree (Aleurites triloba) ave strung 
together and used for candles. Species of torches 
are also made from the candle wood in Demerara. 

(503) CANDLES may be appropriately 
mentioned here, though the mode of making 
them is probably not Indian, but tanght by 
Europeans. ‘The natives use oil lamps, of vari- 
‘ous shapes, often af metal fixed on an iron spike, 
whieh they stick into the ground. But ean- 
atles are now made in India ; as, for instance, 
the wax candles from Patna, and the stearic 
candles of. the Messrs. Sainte from Caleutta.— 
Royle Arts §c. of India, page 48+. 

(504) CANDY, A measure of weight equal 
to 500 lbs, 

(305) CANJARA, the Tamil and Malayala 
name of a tree which grows to about two feet 
and a half in diameter, and from twenty-five to 
thirty high of little nse or durability, The natives 
value its frit, which is very intoxicating, and 
used by them asa medicine.— Edye. M and C. 

(506) CANIS. Arthur Grote, Bsq. B.C s. 
Jately sent the skins and skeletons of a mature 
female and male 44 grown of the ordinary Wild 
Dog (so called) of this countty from Chaibasa in 
Central-India. ‘Thes# animals were specifically 
identical with a particularly fine living adult 
mile in Mr. Bligh’s own possession sent down 
from Upper Assam, and this appears to be the 
ordinary species alike of the Himalaya and of 
Central and 8. India Ganis Dukhunensis Sykes 
and C. primeevils Hodgson, and a Malayan speci- 
men in the Calcutta Museum which he takes to 
be C. sumatrensis. Mardwicke would appear to 
differ onfy in the considerably deeper tint of its 








CAR¥YOTA URENS. 

vufons cSlonriug —Joumnal of the Asiatic Society 
of Rengal, p. 440. . i 

(507) CAPPARIS TRIFOLIATA. Tuneg- 
LEAVED Caren: Crateva RoxpureHir. The 
three-leaved caper tree produces large handsome 
terminal heads of flowers with munerous purple 
stamens and white claffed pet@ls that change io 
eream color. - A 

(568) CARABUS CELESTIS. Not the least 
striking of the beeties obtained in China was this 
beautiful species of Carabug.—4 Res. among the 
Chi. p. 62, e 

(509) CARAWAY, Black. Zeera — seenh. 
Fruits of Carma Nigra, a good substitute for 
Carnm Carni, the seed of the Somraj (Conyza 
anthelmintica), are often sold for it in the bazar; 











ovatolanceolate, ibbed on one surface. 

(510) CARBUNCLE. 

Manikigm, Tex. and Tau.— Rhode, ISS. 

(511) CARDAMOMS. = Yalakki (Can) Car- 
damom (Eng) Cardamoms are extensively grown 
in the woods north of Nuggur; and are exported 
to all parts of Southern Irdia ML. HJ. RB. 

Cardamoms are known in the Malay ond 
Javanese langnages by two names, kapulaga and 
puwar, which have every appearance of being 
native words, and yet the plant is neither indi- 
genous nor cultivated inthe Indian islands, Lt 
is the exclusive product of three countries only, 
Malabar, Ceylon, and Kamboja, and in these the 
spontaneous product of the forest incapable of 
cultivation. An immemorial commercial inter- 
course has existed between these and the Ma- 
layan countries —Crawford Dictionary, page 
83. 

(512) CARBONATE OF SODA. 
Carbonate of Sada; Dhobies earth ? 

(518) CAREYA ARBOREA. Koombhee is 
the name of its fibre employed in the Himalayas 
as slow match for the imatchlocks. 

(514) CARYOTA URENS. 
srED KoonpgeL Panst. 

The Seed. 
Koondel Panai Munnie, Tan. 


‘The dark coloured, oval seeds of the Caryota 






Impure 


Lin. Beap- 


curens are used by the Mahom@dans as beads. 


The tree is called Erimpanna in Canarese.<- 
Ainslie’s Mat. Mad. p. \42. 


The Tree. 
Pooti tanni maram, Tax, 
Krimpanna, Can. 


Kamboo kara, Ter. 
Pelon, RuEerp. 

A tree of immense size growing on the monn- 
tains of Coromandel &c. where it blossoms during 
the hot scason, the seed ripens about three or four 
months after. 

The wood is used for furnitare and for many 
purposes where it is not exposed to the weather, 
It is light and ef light vellow colour; it is ~ery 
liable to twist aud warp, another timber Bndaroo 


“ASSIA LIGNEA, 
is confounded with tits in name on the Geda- 
~Rohkde, MSS. 
515) CARROO MARRATIVOO. Terminalia 
elata, used for the sume purposestas Ben ‘Teak 
under which vRine itis frequently sold Common 
ou the Western Ghauts aud in Wynaad, the wood 
is not durable.--.Wg. Melasr, AI. FB. 
. (516) CAT 
make good tarts, and the plantTitself forms tole- 
rable hedges. Hooker Him Jour., page 13. 
(917) CARPETS. . The Indian carpets most 
commouly met with Ye of colton, in blue, red, 
and white; and*although durable, possessing uo 
ctier guod quality. Some few made ef cotton. 
and silk for great potentates are extremely beau- 
tifud. 
(518) CARY 
Tecrooga, Tr 
A native of t 
India, where it grows to be one of the | 
ost charining of this beautiful tribe % 















OTA URENS. 
{  Sehundapana, Ruzep. 


le various mountainous par! 
‘st and 
natural 















order. Flowering time the hot and rainy sea- 
sons. This tree is highly valuable to the uati 





of the countries 
siekds to them ¢ 
quantity of toddy or palm wine. ‘The best trees 
it is said will yield at the rate of one hundred 
"pints in the twenty-four hours. The pitti or 
fuinaceous part of the trunk of old trees is said 
to be equal to the best sago, the natives make it 
into bread, aud boil it iuto thick gruel, these 
form a great part of the diet of the people aud 


Where it grows plentifully. 





duying alate famine in India they suffered lite | 


while these trees lasted. ‘This substance is hig! 
ly nutvicious. ‘The gracl is fully as palatable as 
that made of sago from the Malay countries 
Noxb,-- Rohde, MSS. 

(519) CASSTA FISTULA. LEGUMINOS.F. 

Koannay marum, Tam. 
The fruit. 

Dranguli, Jav 
Suverna a, HANS, 
Cacay, Cay. 








Konnaykai, Tans. 
Amultas, Dex, & Hixp. 
Buckbur, Anan. 
” Khyar chembee, Pers. 

The Native practitioners of {udia, consider this 
tobe a valuable Jaxati and presertbe it in 
the form of elegtuaty ju cases of habitual costive- 
ness ; the flower of the 
decoction for wind and pain in the stoing 
Ainstie’s Materia Med. p. 8, 

(520) CASSIA LIGNEA, 
Lawunga puttay, Tas. Twacha, Sans. 
Darchinie, Dex. Cayoomanis, Mavay. 
Te], Hixn. ‘Laurus eassia, Lix. 
Seleekheh, Aran, 

This is a favorite medicine of the Mahomedan, 
as well as the ‘lamool practitioners, who consi- 
der it as a grateful and useful stomachic. Great 
part of that used in India comes from the evast 
of Borneo, or from Ceyton, wher® it is called 
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A CARANDAS: its berries } 
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uring (fe hot season au immense | 
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dant is also employed in 


CASUARINA MURICATA , 
'Dawul furundu. Lt is however, a natyral pro- 
duct of India, and is found growing in abund- 
ance in the woods of Canara and Malabar, in 
which first mentioned country it has got the 
name of Tieay. Its Mindoostance affpellation 
is Tejpat, in Sanserit it is Tamala patra—Ains- 
lies Muteria Med. p. 8. ° 
(621) CASSOWARY. Casuarius or Ben- 
nettil of Gould. New species. Moorook, in the 
language of New Britain. Dy. Beunet, in-a 
letter dated Sydney 1 Oth Sept. 1857, says, a new 
species of Cassuary was recently brought to Syd- 
ue®, procured from the natives of New Britain 
an isiand near to new Guinea. The height of 
the bird is tirce fget To the top of the back, and 
five feet when standing erect. Its colour is ra- 
j fous, mixed with black on the back and hinder 
portions of the body,aud raven black about the 
ind breast. ‘The toose wavy skin of the neek 
jis beautifully colored with iridescent tints of 
blueish purple, pink and an occasional shady 
green, quile different from the red and purple 
ecaruncles of the Cusuarins galeatus. The feet 
s Whigh are very Iarge and strong are of 
veolour. This bird also differs from the 
galeatus in having a horny plate, instead of 
ahelmet like protuberance ‘on the top of the 
head: which catlous plate has the character of 
and resembles mother of pearl darkened with 
black-lead. ‘The form of the bill differs con- 
siderably from that of the Emu Dromaina Nove 
Folandia being varrawer, larger, and more 
eurved, and in having a black or leathery 
case at the base. Behind the plate of the 
head is a small tuft of black hair like 
feathers, which are continued in greater or 
of the neck, 
that of the 
lowish green 
‘The bivd appears to Dr. Bennet, to ap- 
te more nearly to the Eau than to the 
ary, and to from the link between these 
In its hear and style of walking it 
resembles the former, throwing the head forward, 
and only becoming perfectly erect when  run- 
t ning; [talso verv much resembles the Apteryx in 
its body, iu the style of the motion aud in its 
ittitudes. Tts bill presents a great Geal* the 
acter of that of a rail: it utters a peeutiar, 
chirping whistling sound, but also a loud oue 
r resembling that of the word “ Mooruk,” whence, 
j no doubt, it derived iks native name. * 
Of the particular section of the Struthjonde 
there are now three species, CG. gadeatus, a native 
of N. Guinea; C. Australia jubabiting the Cape* 
York cisuict. of Australis : and ©. Beunettii, 
whose domicile is New Britain —Loaddn Athe- 
ueum, No. 1512, December 12, 1857. p. 158), 
(522) CASUARINA MURICATA. 
Surva Chettan, Ter. ° 
‘Ehis is said to be a native*of the sand halls ons 























lesser abundance over most parts 
‘The eee is about the same size as 
Emu, aud is of a dirty pale yel 
colour, 
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CATGUT. CATEUT 
the sea side in the provjnee of Chittagong and throughs an open brass thiwble, and pressed 
from thenee was sent by “Dr. Buchanan to the ; again it with the uail,*in order toe smooth cand 
Rotanie garden of Caleutta, where in the eourse | equalize their sitrfaee. ‘They are lasily sorted 
of 10 years from the seed, they grew to be trees | according to their sizes to suit different purposes. 
of froin sixty to eighty feet in height with trunks | Whip-cord is made from the ebOve intestines, 
three fect and a half in circumference, four feet ! which are seweil together endwise by the filandre, 
above ground, hut in their native soil, the large | ench juncijon being cyt a slang so as to make it 
trees are said to be nearly one hundred feet high | strong and smooth, ‘The cord is put into the, 








and nine or ten feet in circumference. ‘The wood | 
is not held in estimation though of a reddish j 
colour, and texture like Cedrela Toona. Tn the! 
Botanic garden they blossomed during — the : 
months of February and March.—oz. aap! 

The cones must be collected before they burst, | 
and by placing them ina pot ina dry ancl warn | 
place, the seed will be found shed from them in | 
a few days :it should be sown immediately. — } 
Rohde, AL SS. 

(523) CATGUT, Catrina, | 

Rhooda, Guz. In. 

A kind of rope somewhat. resembling Catgut } 
is made by the chucklers of the sluews of animals, | 
it answers tolerably for lathe bands, drill bow ; 
strings &e. As there is good reason to believ 
that Gatgut of superior quality might be prepared | 
in this country, and the process is simple, Mr. | 
Rohde gives the description of the manufacture. 

The guts being taken while warm out of the 
lody of the animal ave to be cleared of frculent 
matter, freed from any adhering fut and washed 
ina tub of water. ‘The small ends of all the in- 
testines are next to be ded together and laid on } 
the edge of the tub, while the body of them is 
left. Lo steep in some water, frequently changed, 
during two days, in order to joosen the peritos 
neal and mucous membrancs. The bundle of | 
intestine is then laid upon a sloping table, whieh 
everhangs the tub and their surface is seraped | 
with the back of a knife, to try if the external | 
membrane will come away freely in breadths of : 
about half the circumference, ‘This substance is | 
ealled by the French Manufacturers filandre, and | 
the process fibre. Tf we attempt to remove it 
by beginning #t the large end of the intestiy 
we shall not succeed. This filandre is employed 
as thread to sew intestines aud to mike the eo 
of yackets and bottledoves. s)e flayed guts are 
put again inte fresh er, and alter steeping a 
night, are taken out and seraped clean ne 
day, on tie wooden beneh with the roundest 
back of a knili 

“This is called carmg the gut. ‘The larze end> 
are now cut off, and sold to the pork butchers. 
ethe intestines are again steeped for a night in 
fresh water, and the following day in an alkaline 
lixiviane itade by adding 4+ ounces of potash anc 
as much pearlash, to a pail of water containing 
ahout 3 or 4 dnperial gallons. a The lye is pour- i 
ed in successive quantities upon the intestines, | 
i 
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and poured off again after 2 or 3 honrs, till they 
he purified. They are now drawn several times 


Ge eer 











frame, and each ‘end is twisted separately, for 
whip-cord is seldom made out of two guts twist- 
ed together. When twisted it is to be sulphur- 
ed once or twice. It may“also be dyed black 
with common ink, pink with red ink which the 
sulplurons acid changes to pink, and given with 
agreen dye which the cslour dealers sell for the 
purpose. ‘The guis take the dyes readily after 
being well smoothed, the cord is to be dried 


‘and coiled up for sale, 


Hatters cords for bow strings.—The longest 


sand largest intestines of sheep, alier being pro- 


perly treated with the potash are to be twisted 
+, 6, 8,10 or 12 together according to the in- 
tended size of the cord, which is usually made 
from 15 to 25 feet long. This cord must be 
ee from seams and knots when half dry, it 
must be exposed twice to the fumes of burning 
sulphur and after cach operation, it is to he well 
stretched and smoothed ; it should be finally dried 
in a state of tension. 


Clock makers Cord —This cord should be ex- 
tremely thin, and be therefore wade of very small 
intestines, or from intestines slit up in their length 
by a knife fitted for the purpose being a kind of 
lancet surmounted with a ball of lead or wood, 
The wet gut is strained over the ball which 
enides the knife, and the two sections fall down 
into avessel placed beneath. Fach hand pulls 
aacction. Clock makers also make use of stronger 
cords made of 2 or more guts twisted together. 

Fiddle and harp stringz —Vhese require the 
gratest enre nnd dexterity on the part of the 
workmen—The treble strings are peculiarly diffi- 
cult to make, and are best made at Naples, pro- 
ably Leeanse their sheep, from their small size 
jeanness, afford the best raw material. 

The first seraping of the guts intended for fid~ 
dle strings must be very carefully performed and 
the alkaline lyes being clarified with a little 
alum, are added in progressively stronger state 
from day to day, during 4 or 5 days, till the 
gats be well bleached and swollen. They must 
ihen be passed through the thimble and again 
cleansed with the lixivium, after which they are 
washed ; spr, or twisted and sulphured during 
two hours. They ave finally polished by friction 
nd dried : sometimes they are sulphured twice or 
hrice hefore being dried and are polished be- 
tween horse hair corda. 

It is well known to physiologists that the 
membranes of lean animals are far more tough 
than of those animela whieh are fat "or in 
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+ 
CELEBES. 

Iigh condition, and ther@is no reason fe dius 

that the superiority of the Itabian strings arises 

trom the state of the sheep in that country. 


For preserwing lathe bands the juice of garlic | 


isa pood application.— Rohde, M.S. 
(624) CATECHU. , 
Kachu, Matay; Shah, Buna. 


The Acacia or AMimoe Catechu, is indige- | 
nous, in Burmah rising sometimes to a height : 
Timker, tongh and durable, | 


of forty feet. 
much used for ploughs, and from this tree 
is made the @atechu, cutch, or terr japonica, 
chewed generally with the betel-nut. The wood 


is hewed into chips, boiled and the liquor inspis- : 
sated till it becomes thick enough to spread on 
amat, when the drying is completed in the sun. , 


It dissolves completely in water, is slightly Litter, 
highly astringent, and contains filty-tive parts in 
a hundred of tanuin. Burmans make two kinds, 
the red and the black; beth from thee same tree 
The red is preferred in Bengal, and the black in 
China, It is chiefly made in the neighbourhood 
of Prome, though the tree is found in all parts 





of the cowntry.——-Malcalm’s Travels in South East. : 


ern Asia, Vol. i. p. 187. 

A similar article is produced in Malaya, from 
the plant called Uncaria gambier and in Keypt 
aud Avabia from the -feacia, 
exported trom Singapore to England in large 
quantities, for tanning. 


(325) CAZEE, a Mahomedan Judge. 
(526) CELASTRUS MONTANA, 


Peddo, Tet. 


A small tree, a native of the Circar mountains. 
The wond of this tree is hard and durable.—Rez, : 


—Rohde, ASS. 2 
(527) CELASTRUS PANICULATA 
Fhe vit. 
Malkungunee or staff ol—Celastrus 
paniculata. Olewm Nigrum-~Valuluvy tyliun. 





Malkungunee ka tael Hn. 


Valuluvy yennai, Tax. 
Vaylarie tylum, Tam. 


Bavungie noona, Trev. 

An empyreumatic oil obtained by the destrue- 
tive distillation of the seeds of the Celastr 
eitlter alone or in combination with other ingredi 
ents. It was much used iu the treatment of 
Beri-beri, Macolmson’s Essay, p. 312.--ALE. 
JR, 

(528) CELEBES. The tongue of land in the 
north of Celebe 
the name of tie resideney of Menado, compre- 
hends all the northern extent of the islaud, from 
the bay of Palos in the west, to the cape of Tali- 
abo in the east, and comprises the grat bay or 
arm of the sea of Gunong-tello, which stretches 
iu a westerly direction between the two penin- 
aJase The residency of Menado jpcludes under 
Hs Jurisdiction, the whole federative states of 

















It has Jately been : 


<aown administratively under | 


CELEBES* 

Minabssa; the small kiigdoms of the northert 
coast; the very extensive districts in the wes 
pati of the peninsula, where soverument exercise 
sway, besides the islands of Sangir aad Talau- 
‘to the north, as well as the lesser gslands of the 
west coast and the large gulf of Tomini. 

‘The population is composed of Native Chris- 
Uans, Malays and Chinese. In 1440 there were 
reckoned in Minahassa 












: Natives. - - 73,700 , 
Christians. - 5,687 
io.) Malays. - - 2,875 
j Chinese. + - 410 
Freed Slaves. - ~ 509 
88,272 
‘Lhe districts of Gorontalo. - 50,000 
Sangiv and Talaut islands. - 40,000 





Tolal...178,272 
{ Without taking into account the number of the 
Alfoura population of the interior, which cannot 
be very considerable, seeing that the elevated 
and woody parts of Kayeli, ‘Toradja and ‘Tomei- 
ku appear tS be thinly peopled. 

The Minshassa confederation counts 286 yil- 
i lages; the principal districts are ‘Tondano, Lane 
gowns, Kakes, ‘Temetion, Sonder, Kawakkoans, 
Tompusse, Anmurang, Belang and Kema. They 
are all under the direct authority of Government ; 
the resident and three other Huropean civil em- 
i ployes, assisted by am indeterminate number 
, of native functionaries, administer the govern- 
nent. The resident is under the orders of the 
| governor of the Moluccas, the head quarters of 
which is Amboyna. 














Sangir and the numerous islands «f this group 
occupy a superticies of 13 square leagues, the 
‘Tolaut and the Meangis islands united are 18 
‘square leagues; thi areh oes, formerly 

subject to the auioority of the Sultans of Ter- 
‘nate, now make part of the resideney of Menado, 

Several extinct voleanoes, and seme. still in 
, fall action, are found in the Saygir group ; the 
i devastations which they commit from time to 
j time, have often been fatal tothe inhabitants. 
i 
i 








‘The eruption of Duwana, in 1808, cginpletely 
‘annihilated the village of Tugalando, destroyed 
all the surrounding forests, and suddenly depriv- 
) ed the inhabitants of all means of livelihood, by 
the destruction of their fields. The Gunong-api 
causes numerous ravages itt the island of Sjauw ; 
its peak, 6000 fect above the level of the sea,orms 
the culminating point of this group, Gunong 
abu covers with its base all the northern part of* 
Sangirbesay, this voleano has not leg acted 
since 1312 when the torents of lava destroyed the 
extensive forests of cocoanut trees with which 
! this part of the island was govered, and caused the 
: death of many of the inhabitants. These islands 
i furnish more than twenty-Gve kinds of, Wood, 

suited for building aud furniture. Two har- 














GERAMIG MANUFACTURES 


bours, sheltered froin aii winds. exist in fhe larg: 
er Sangiry ove in the Bay of Taruna, the other, 
called Midelu, on- the eastern side,—Jvern. Ind. 
Arch fox Dec. 1850, page 784. ” 








(929) CERAMIG MANUFACTURES, 
CHINA PORCELAIN, PARTHENWARE, 


&e. This art niay still be said to be in its in 
faney in dudia as no great perfection has been 
attained in any branel. 

Eartheitware or Common Potlery.— There ave 
three distinet branches of this wanulacture which 
though similay in their manipulation are differ- 
eutin their results. The most conmmon kind 
is the red porous earthenware used for chatties 
and cooking vessels, the black used for. stimilar 
purposes and the fine white which resembles 
some of the bisenit earthenware of Europe, 

The ved porous earthenware differs very ma- 
wily in quality accor lo the locality from 
which the clay is seleeted-—some are mace of a 
common course earthy oan whieh has very litle 
tenacity, and yields a brittle kind of pottery 
neither susceptible of much fivish yor of bein 
glazed. Most of the Pottery of Tudia is of this 
description, it is made on v cturious principle 
which is unknown in other countries but which 
has probably been followed for many eenturies in 
India. ‘he vessels which are mostly ofa round 
form are thrown thick iu the eck and upper 
parts or sides. ‘They are cutoff the wheel and 
Te(t open in the bottom with vertical sides, they 
ave then alowed to harden a litde in the necks 
and as suon ns they will bear to be handled the 
sides ave thinned out by beating with a flat mal- 
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piece of wood held inside the vessel whieh is turn- 
ed about and beaten till ic is closed. This is a 
very tedious and unsatisfactory mo: 
and the ouly recommendation is, that it makes 
athindight vessel hut at a great sacrifice of 
time; from 10 to 28 of these is a good day’s 
work, while a skilfid European thrower will turn 
out $0Uin the same time. Good samples of 
this quality of earthenware were ex hibited from 
‘yravancore, at the Madras nibition, they are 
made from a fine smooth Micaceoas loam and 
the general forms are good though heavy. A 
finer description of this ware was exhibited from 
Hyderabad, made from a tough smooth plastic 
clay and the articles were ri 
gance of form and extveme,lig 
Some_of the vessels had been 
gold feaf and coloured Jac varnishes ; others had 
sheen made in imitation of Bede ware, some 
avere paiuted white on a ved ground ; a few ap- 
> peared fONave been glazed and coloured with 

a eoft lead plaze—On the whole this collection 

exhibited a taarked improvement on the ordi- 

nary manufactures of “this class ; tastefal forms 

and light throwing being combined and a good 

“offeet having been produced with simple mefins. 
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GERAMIC MANUFACTURES. 

The" following Remarks by Captain Ivic 
| Campbell, Offig. Deputy Commissioner, E. “Di. 
| R. Doab, Raichore, 28th Angust, 1855, upon 
the Pottery ffom Raichore sent fo the Madias 

Exhibition, will be read with inierest. There 
(in but one family in| Raichore which can imake 
| this description of pottery, Chey are christians 
Llong established here and the party to whom the 
jamount of prize has been paid was by Rajah 
! Chandu Lall presented (probably on account of 
i his skill) with a small rumel hamlet in Mukta, 

and which hes been continued to hin by order 
| of the Resident. A brother of his resides at the 
Beebee Chushima at the city, but dhe same qual- 
ity of clay is not procurable there, and his work 
is stated to be inferior; much of what he sells in 
‘the city, gilt ehiiluins &e., he receives from his 
brother here. 

low far his account of the composition of the 
glaze used can be depended on Teannot say, he 
states tha? no lac is used except in fixing the 
vold leaf, the following is the aceount given by 
hin. >? 

24 parts Moordar Sing or Litharge. 

3 do. Gar ke Puttur, a stofie resem- 
bling white quarlz common here. 

1 part Copper. : 

Sendoor oy the red oxide of lead may be sub- 
stituted for the Litharge. 

The Gar ke puttur, shoald be well burnt, slak- 
ed in cold water and afterwards reduced to a fine 
powder and mixed with the Litharge. ‘The cop- 
per is mixed with its weight of finely powdered 
sulphur and heated ina crucible till a green scale 




















has formed on ir, itis then finely powdered and 
let upon a rounded stone or very hard round } i 


mixed with the Gar ke puttur and Litharge, 
The whole is again heated and reduecd to a fine 
} powdery once more. 

A small quantity of this powder is well mixed 
with wheat starch and kueaded well for some 
time, water is then added and it is strained 
i through a fine cloth, and the glaze is gently rub- 
bed in with the hand, after which the pottery is 
baked,” 

This process of glazing pottery is very similar 
to that practised in Italy, Germany and some 
parts of England where paving tiles, green flower 
{ pots and common red Earthenware, are manufae- 
tured. ‘The Gar ke puttur is probably either 
‘white Felspar or Pegmatite a variety of granite 
very abundant in Southern India and composed 
of 8 parts Felspar and about 1 part of quartz. 
‘The clay which is employed is probably more re- 
fractory than the common red clays of India, most 
of which begin to lose their shape or to become 
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| Song, at the temperature for melting such gla- 
| 2e8. he above details ave of considerable inter- 


lest as they prove that the art of pottery is im- 
proving im Southern India. 





Autique pottery~The fiuest specimens of com 
mon earthenwhre are ti ancient funercal. domes, 
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tic and cooking vessels, dag out of the ol Tombs 
in the distriets of Coimbatore and South Arcot. 
This kind of pottery has beet found in many 
parts of Indiin tombs usually atranged in cir- 
eles, each tom ‘being built of 6 slabs of stone 
avd occasionally surmounted by large mounds pt 
loose stones and earth. @hey have Leen thought 
sto resemble the Druidical tombs of England, and 
are supposed to be of great antiquity, there be- 
ing no records of them extant. 

The pottery usuglly consists of tall narrow 
cinerary urns of 18 or 20 inches in length, with 
three ov four efiunsy feet, 4 inches in length, and 
of a variety of round oval aud flattened vessels 
of different shapes and sizes, some having appar- 
ently been used for cooking aud others as drink- 
ing vessels. ‘Ihe tall urns usually contain 
lment human bones, teeth Rud ornament of brass, 
or copper, they are made of a eoarse clay, aud 
have not been finished with e, some ol the 
flattened oval and rounded vessels are made of a 
fine dense clay that has been earefully prepared, 
the surfaces are variously ornamented with wavy 
or erossed lines of ed and yellow carefully paint- 
ed. ‘The pottery appears also to have been 
smeared (it resembles the potterie antique ver- 
nissee et lustree figured by M. Brongnéart.) 
‘There is great purity of form in most of the 
vessels which resemble the Etrusean in the pre- 
cision of the curves and in (he angles at which 
the different surfaces meet. The art of pottery 
appears to have deteriorated in India, since these 
samples were made and one braneh of it is appar- 
ently lost viz., the smearing or thin glazing on 
the surface, 

Black Farthenwa 


























—This is a mere variety 





of the Red and in most instances it is the same 
kind of Pottery blackened by the simple process 
of damping or checking the fire when it is be- 
ginning to dectine, and thus throwing a great 
deal of smoke amongst the wares when the heat 
A 


ig not sufficiently intense to burn it off. 
better and stronger kind of black Earthenw 
isimanufactured at Bangalore from a fine dense 
clay that contains both manganese and iron. 
This approaches the black stoneware of Egypt, 
and is strong and sonorous when struck ; some 
ggod samples wee also exhibited in the eollec- 
tion of colored ‘Terra Cottas from the Madras 
School of Arts. 


White Earthencare.—Sowme light and elegant 
sarples ‘of goglets, butter pots and yases, were 
exhibited by the Arcot Local Committce. ‘These 
were considered deserving of a 2d Class Medal. 
This branch of the Art differs from the others 
in being conducted with more eare and cleauli- 
ness, some attention being paid to the sifting of} 
the materials and to the ornamenting and finish-~ 
ing of the articles. ‘The material selected is a! 
decgying white granite resembling the cornish 
stone gf England or the graugn of Germany. : 











. CEYLON. 
‘This iggearefully washed. and decanted to free it 
from sand or impurities; it is then allowed to 
subside, the water is poured off nnd the soft clay 
is collected on a clean cloth and laid on a heap of 
white wood ashes to dry ; a small percerfage of al- 
kali is thus absorbed threugh the oth and is ine 
corporated through the mass by kueading, ‘This 
clay or deenyed white granite is the true kaolin 
or Porcelain earth of China and Europe. It is 


j particularly abundant in India and occurs in 


beds of enormous extent and of every variety ‘of 
color. It possesses the valuable qualities of com- 
thing witha large percentage of Si.ica, Felspar, 
Baryta or other stony bodies and of resisting the 
most intense heats, but in India it is employed 
alone and produces a soft brittle porous ware 
which is not susceptible of being well glazed. 
Numerous attempts have been made te glaze 
this description of Pottery but the glaze crazes 
or evacks all over the surface and allows water 
to penetrate to the body, The reason is that 
the koalins require flint, felzpar, or stone to 
open them,.and exposure to a long continued 
and steady Jeat before they are throughly burnt 
in the biscuit state. ‘They also require a hard 
fritt or procelain glaze, which cannot be pre- 
pared without expensive machinery, the firing 
also involyes a great cousumption of fuel as the 
heat must be kept up steadily for 40 or 60 hours, 
—AL ET. RR. 


(530) CERAM LAUT ISLES. A cluster 
of islets lying off the south eastern extremity of 
the large island of Seran,.or Ceram' in. lat. 
3° 55'S. and 133° KE. They produce tortoise 
shell, mother o pearl shell, beche de mer, wild 
cinnamon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
-—Jour. Ind. Areh. p, 690. 

(531) CERVUS. At the Paris Exposition 
of 1855 of the Cervide, there Were exhibited 
the following : ° 

Cervus Muutjac. 

Cervus Kuhlii. 

Cereus Muluccenses. 

Cercus babrussa. Rusa, Malay. 

Coens axis, Spotied Deer. 

Cereus equinus, inhabits Borneo. 

Mosehus Memina. Naper Malay aud Javanese. 

Moschus Javanicus Kauchil Malay. 

Moschus Kauehil Palandok Malay. 

Antilope depressicornis. 

Cerens Duvancellii, bara singha ; 

C. Aristolelis, LK ; 

CG. Hippelaphus, Sambur. ° 

C. Faginalis, Kaher or barking deer ; muntjac. 

©. porcinus, jangle sheep or hog-deer. . 

Rapporls du Jury mizte internatiqngl, p. 54. 

{332) CEYLON, ‘The following notes uport 
the Vegetable Fyoductious of the, island of Cery- 
ton were thrown together in the Journal Royal 
Asiat. Society 1856, part 2, Vol. XVI. Art. 
XIY, as a brief notice of the Vegetable Produg- 


Kadang Kijang Malay. 
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CEYLON. CEYLON. 
(ions of Cevton, by Jolm Capper. Mf m™ ALS. ows. “Mthough the British government ob+sin- 
tread Murch 6th, 1852) in the hope thet, with- | ed possession of the maritime provinces of Cey- 
out entering upon minute or techuieal details he | jon from the Qyteh in the year 1796 the interior 


wight give a coucice and simple detail of the 
growth, Toeality and value of each article of 
produetton. 

These articlés are as follows: coffee, cinna- 
mon, coir, sugar, rice, tobacco, cotion, areen 
nuts, cocoanuts, cardamoins, pepper, arrowroot, | 
maize, manioca, fine grains, arrack, cocoanut { 
oil, essential oils of cinnamon, citronelia and 
lemon grass, dyewood, ebony, and other {yr 
niture woods, It is a fact worth voting th 
of the above only one article has been intro. 
duced into the island by Kurepeans during th 
350 years they have been connected with it. : 
The sugar-cane was brought to Ceylon from th 
Mauritius by a merchant of Colombo, abou 
lwenty years since. It may, perhaps, not be | 
without use if the above products be classified ¢ 
under three heads: those which are chiefly! 
exported to Europe : those which are shipped to | 
the adjacent states of Tudia as well 
the island; and such as are only 
local consumption. ‘The first el comprises © 
coffe, cinnamon, coir, sugar, cardamoms dye: 
wood, ebony covoanut oil, and essential oils 
Of these the most important by far is 

(533) Coffe. When Ceylon became a Bri- 
tish posvession it was considered as valuable 
only for its pearls and spice: at the present time 
the pearl fishery of the island has ceased to be 
productive, whilst the trade in cinnamon has 
sunk into an almost profitless speculation. Coffee 
is now the great staple of the island, and de- 
servedly ranks first on account of the money 
value of the yearly exports, not Jess than the 
great number of persons, both Europeans and 
natives to whom it affords a regular employment. 
When the Portuguese first settled in the island, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, coffee 
was found growing in many parts of the h'lly 
districts of the interior thongh entirely unculti- 
vated, and only known to the priests who reared 
it in their temple gardens, and prepared a medi- 
cinal beverage from the berry 
settlers in the East paid 
religious thati to agricultural or comme: 
inatters, and we accordingly hear nothing of 
coffee as an article of eullure or trade, until late 
during the Dutch rule in Ceylon. Even at that 
period it seems t » have been shipped to Holland 
rather cas an object of curiosity, and up to the 
close of the Dutch administration of the island 
the entire yearly quantity said to have been 
grown theeuzhout the country was 2,200 ewts. 
“though one of the Dutch revenue officers, tu his 
report to the government, gave iit as his opinion 
that ten “times that quantity, or 22,000 cwts. 
might possibly be’ produced annually. The 
yearly grops have of iate amounted to 300,000 



















































or Kandian province was not ceded to the crown 
until 1815 and, inasmuch as coffee will not grow 
t€ any extent in the maritime or low country, 
it follows That no improvement could take place 
tn this culture until after the latter period, when 
he hill districts become tranquil and were 
sradually opened up by good roads. From 
$20 to about 1830 the quantity of coffre ship- 





j ped to England yearly increased, although it still 


consisted entitely of the native grown, badly 
prepared berry, reared without any attempt at 
rultivation, and ranking below almost every 
other kind of coffee. In 1830 the first attempt 
it coffee-cultivation @nd curing was made on a 
proper scale by the governor of the island, Sir 
Rdward Barnes. ‘he success which attended 
this experiment, although partial, added to the 
loweriny of the import duly on British Mast 
ludia ecflee by the imperial legislature in 1885, 
ind induced several merchants and others to apply 





| for waste forest land, for the cultivation of coffee 


ou the West Indian principle. During 1836 
and 1837 upwards of 7,000 acres of crown lands 
were purchased, and partly cleared and planted, 
the success of these first operations drew mauy 
capitalists to Ceylon for similar ptirposes and 
the land sales which in 1838 amounted to 10,000 
eres grew to 78,000 acres in 1841. By the 
end of 1847 when fresh operations had ceased, 
about three iillious sterling appear to have been 
invested in coffee planting in this island chiefly 
hy Europeans. — ‘The number of plantatious 
formed was 33°, the majority of which con- 
tained from 120 to 800 acres of cultivated 
coffee. The total acres brought under this 
culture up to 1849, were 50,840; of which, how- 
ever, several thousands had ceased to be produc- 
tive. Thes® estates are situated at a great 
variety of ultitudes ranging from 1,000 to 4,500 
feet above the sea level. Asarule, good coffee 
cannot be profitably grown in Ceylon at a less 
altitude than 2,500 feet the most favourable 
height being from 38,000 to 3,500 feet. The 
best plantations are situated ~in the Kandian 
prosince where the thermometer ranges at noon 
about 76, and iu the morning not higher than 
60. The principal drawback to the success of 
these properties has been the absence of roads 
in many directions, compelling the planter to 
convey his half dried crop on the heads of coo- 
Res, or on the backs of bullocks, for a distance 
of 25 to 35 miles, before finding any carriave 
transport. The dampness and cooluéss of the 
hill climate renders it impossible to perfectly 








! cure the Coffee berry in those elevated regions ; 


it has therefore to be conveyed to Colombo, 
where a constant high temperature enables. the 
merchant to copplete thé drving process. which 


GEYLON. 
the planter had but commenced. Tn this way 
acrep of Coffee costs n@much to transport it 
from the estate to the place of shipment, distant 
about 100 miles, aa it will to canvey it thence 
to Bngla:zd. he labour by which these pro- 
perties are cultivated is almost entirely imported 
from the adjoining coast of India, a few Singnlege 





.ocensionally assisting to gather the crops, when ! 


ahigh rate of pay is held ott to them. ‘The 
coffee thus grown under European superiaten- 
dence, is known in this country as “ Plantation’ 
kind, whilst that which is still allowed to grow 
wild about the Bingalese villages, gathered half 
ripe and rudely cured, is knowu as “ Native” or 
ordinary Ceylon coffee. ‘he quantities of the 
two sorts exported to Nurope ot late years have 
been as follows : 


Jn 1848... Cwis 280,600 








1849, » 328,000 
1850. » 819,000 
V85Lceeeereee oy 27 RQOOU 


of which above two-thirds were plantation coffee. 
The island consumption amounts to about 25,000 
ewts. during low prices ; but when coffee become 
more in demand, the wetives content themsely 
with using the black and damaged picces picked 
out from the marketable berries. ‘This cireum- 
stance will partly account for the shipments of 
1848 and 1851, both years of lower prices than 
in 1849, 

(534) Cinnamon. From the earliest period 
at which any record existed concerning the 
use of this spice, and which extends back to the 
days of the Roman republic, up to the year 
1769, during the latter portion of the Durch 
rule in Ceylon, cinnamon grew in a wild state, 
amongst the thick jungles of the low and hilly 
country, the best always having been eut upon 
the light soil of the maritime provinces. ‘The 
Dutch governor Falck was the first who attempt- 
ed to bring the wild plants into a culliva- 
tion, amidst much opposition trom the native 
chiefs. His plan however, only extended to 
dyaining the Jand and freeing the bushes fron 
weeds and low jungle, so as to admit the ligh 
and air around them. 
to have been doye until the island had been in 
oyr possession twenty years, when extensive jm- 
provements took place. Large tracts of cinna- 
mon land were cleared and opened by the hoe, 
and after draining, the vacant spaces were filled 
up with young plants. ‘The low country head- 
men were induced to co-operate by menns of 
promotions and honorary rewards and by these 





means the government, into whose hands the cul-” 


ture and trade had always been vested, found 
itself in possession of five tracts of well planted 
cinnamon, varying in extent from 6,000 acres to 
600 acres, the yearly produce of which render- 
ed supplies from the wild bushes of the forests ; 
no louger necessary, “Chis spigp is to be found | 
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Nothing further appears ; 
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cantly ingthe western, soythern and central pro- 
| vinces, and there appears little doubt that it 
was the albimdance of cinnamon growing on the 
west coast of the island, which induced the first 
Portuguese settlers to fix the seat of thetr govern- 
ment at Colombo a spot devoid offany harbour 
or shelter for shipping. In 1838 the trade in 
i this article was thrown open to the public, and 
six years later the government commenced the 
sale of their preserved plantations by monthly 
:anetions. In this way the whole of them with 
| but one exception, have been disposed of chiefly 
‘ to*English merchants aud capitalists. Tn some 
(eases, the gurdens, as these lands were called 
thave been brought intoa much higher state.of , 
; cultivation than was previously the ease; butin 
: frequent instances they are much neglected ; and 
pon the whole, the quality of the spice as now 
hipped, will not bear comparsion with the pro- 
‘duce of former years. The forests are atill 
' searched for the jungle cinnamon, by the natives, 
especially when there happens to be u little better 
demand for the spice; but the quality of this 
ort is fyr below that of the cultivated 
‘bark, os much as threesfourths of it being 
generally devoid of any flavour or avoma, ‘The 
| einmamon gardens afford employment to a cone 
{ siderable number of Singalese at most times of 
| the year, both for cultivating the bushes, and 
1 for preparing the crops, which are taken off 
| twiee annnally, during the rain attendaut on the 
ge of each monsoon, ‘These croppings or 
gs continue for about five mouths in éacli 
year and a great portion of the remaining seven 
{months is required for putting the gardens in 
forder. Amongst other recent improvements 
may be mentioned pruning and manuring the 
bushes; these have in some instances, brought 
the produce of an acre of land from 50 lbs, to 
350 Ibs. of spice during the year, and this too 
upon considerable tracts, The operation of 
perling, or removing the bark from the stick, Is 
performed by one particular caste of natives call- 
ed © Chalias,” a low class of persons whose 
neestors were originally appointed to the duty 
by the Singalese kings; and who until lately 
enjoyed many privileges and exemptions from 
taxation, in consideration of their gervtces.* The 
trade in this spice has fallen away sensibly of 
late years, in spite of the efforts made to save it 
hy liberal reductions of the export duly. Dur- 
ing the early part othe Dutch rule in Ceylon 
their yearly shipments amounted to 10,c00 
bales, of 88 Ibs. each, of which 2,000 were for 
India, Persia and Arabia. These latter places 
have long ceased to take any cinnamon, whilst 
the exports to Europe have been Fedueed to: 
7,000 bales of 100 lbs. in 1849, 6,000 bales in 
1850, and 5,800 bales in 185? although the 
selling price in the London market has been 
brought down to ahout one-third of that realized 
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CEYLON: 
tieuty years since. Tn,1835 the export @uty 
Ceylon was 2s. 6d. and 2s, according to quality ; 
it is now gnly 4. per Jb. on all sorts. 





(535) Loir and Cocoanut Oil being both the 
produets of the cocoanut palm or Cocos nuci- 
fera, equally exported to Europe, may be 
noticed together. ‘The palm tree may be seen 
in almost every part of the island but its favou- 
rite locality is the low country within twelve 
or fifteen miles of the sea coast. ‘The natives 
Télieve most firmly that these trees will not 
thrive out of reach of the sea beach and the sult 
spray from the ocean; and accordingly, when 
‘planting their young palms at any distance from 
the coast they ‘place a quantity of salt about irs 
roots. . That this is erroneous may be seen by 
examining those trees nearest the sea “ they 
will be found far less fruitful than those a short 
distance away. ‘Lhe fact is that the soft 
yoots of the coco pal grow more rapidly in the 
light sandy soil of the low country whilst at’ 
some distance*inland the ground is too hard for 
them, and the temperature too low, especially at 
night ‘They are chiefly to be found Skirting the 
eoast from Calpentyn in the north west province 
to Matura in the southern province. The native 
have been acenstomed to treat these in the same 
manner, as their coffee and cinnamon, leaving 
the. young plants to take care of themselves, 
exposed to the destructive attacks of wild animals 
sand insects. In this manner tivelve and often 
twenty years are required to bring a escount 
tree into bearing, the wonder being that these 
neglected palms ever bear frit at all. Of late 
yeare European capital and skiil have been 
brought to bear upon this produce with remark- 
able results. In the western province about 
6,090 acres are now covered by fine cocoanut 
trees, many in bearing at their fifth and sixth 
years. Tu the northern province about 10,000 
acres have been cultivated in the same manner, 
_ whilst on the eastern coast from 3,960 to 4,000 
acre§ are similarly planted, ‘The ordinary 
yield of a good tree in full bearing is 59 cocoa- 
nuts yearly ; many trees on European lands 
produce from 159 to 260 pex annum. For 
the European market the tree is only available 
as producing coir, fibre, and rope from the outer 
busk of the fruit and cocoanut oil from the ker- 
nel when dried in the sun. The manufacture of 
cordage and rope dates back before the Portu- 
guése period. During the Uutch rule this was 
An ifmportant branch of native industry, and the 
trade in them beeame a source of considerable 
profit to those servants of government who ware 
allowed th=-monopoly as a remuneration for their 
‘services. When properly made from good fibre 
coir rope is very soft and of » bright yellow 
colour, but in quality tle manufacture of the 
present day cannot compare with that of the ald 
Puteh time. Tn Covtou scarcely any other rope 
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or cord@ is used than coir; even the p lanks of 
the Singalese trading Bhonies of 80 to 100 fons 
are fastened. logether by coir-yarn alone. ‘This 
manufacture isconfined to certain districts be» 
tween Colombo anid Galle along the south const. 

pir is exported to this country not only in yarn 
aud rope, hut in the fibre in bales closely press- 
ed “the total shipments of all sorts have lately - 
‘been about 30,000 or 40,000 ewts. to Europe 
and 20,000 ewis. to the state of Lndia and colo- 
nics. The manufaciure of-cocoanut oil for ship- 
tment to Europe has only been carried oi dur 
ing the last twenty-five years althdugh long pre- 
viously inade by the natives for their own use. 
The bullock mill employed by them to crush the 
hut and express the oil is of the midest make 
and has remained unimproved for the last 500 
years :a good description of it may be seen in 
Davy’s account of Ceylon, ‘The first stenm 
oilmills and hydraulic presses were erected by 
the Goverument in 1829 and when found to _ 
work weil, aid the article hac become known 
and valued in this country the establishment was 
sold to private parties. ‘This oi has ever since 
assumed an iinportant place amongst the ex- 
potts of the island. Jn 1849 the quantity ships 
ped to England was 512,457 gallons, in 1850, 
792,791 gullons and in 1851, 322,500 gallons. 
Ivis this cil which forms the foundation of 
Price’s Patent Candies + it is also much used by 
soap and pomatumn manufacturers. ‘The quantity 
consumed in the island must be annually about 
half of the above quantities. 

(536). Sugar aa already observed is the 
only article the manufacture of which has been 
introduced into Ceylon by Europeans. “The first 
canes planted with a view to the manufacture of 
sugar were carried thither from the Mauritius in 
the year 1832 ; they were planted in the eentral 
province, in the valley of Dambera. The first 
few acres produced abundantly and of a good 
marketable quality, prices in the “country being 
then high the early shipments left a fair profit, 
whilst that sofd on the spot paid handsomely. 
Several sugar estates were a few years later 
formed in the Kandyan country and eveutually 
eight or ten plantations of some magitude were 
commenced in the southern and western provin- 
ces. Experience has shown that alihough one dr 
two good crops may be obtained from newly 
planted land, the soil is naturally -of such a 
poor nature as to render aftér cultivation 
hopeless without an ouflay for manure which 
the crops wiil not justify. From 1846 tothe 
present time sugar cultivation has been gradually 
abandoneg and at the present time there are but 
three estates in partial cultivation, and that 
almost entirely for focal consumption. The 
largest quantity shipped to England in any one 
year was 10,000 ewt. 


(337) Cardyaoms are collected by the’ nae 
yon 
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tives in the ecutral and, some parts of the 
southern and western Provinces from plants 
growing, in a wild state amongst dense forests 
orlow jungles, Jn appearance and’ strength they 
are inferior to Utose brought from the Malabar 
coast, and sell here for about one half of the 
value of the‘lattere Very elittle care ig given to 
‘their drying and packing, which is of course 
injurious to their appearance, and there can be 
little doubt but that were the plants grown in 
the many village gaydans, together with, other 
produce, a very amketatla article would be the 
vesult. ‘Ihe slfipments of this do not exceed 
100 to 150 ewts. annually. 

(538) Héony is found in great abundance 
in the north of the island, and+to_some extent in 
the Kandyan country. ‘The great weight of the 
timber reuders its transport very costly unless 
where water conveyance can be obtained which 
is seldom the case but during the rainy months. 
Immense forests of this wood are stil existing 
in the island but to a great extent too far from 
a port of shipment to be available. The exports 
of ebony have varied much of late years from 
15,000 to 5,000 ewts.* 

(539)  Sapan or Dye Hood is shipped fh 
this country. where jt is employed as a red 
dye. ‘The tree of which this is. the mature 
wooly part, grows abundantly in the western 
~southern and central provinces, without any 
cultivation. It is fit for cutting when about five 
years old, at which time it attains a height of ten 
ot tiwelve feet. ‘The cxports have been for the 
last few years about 6,000 ewts. annually. 

(540) Zssential Oils of cinnamon, citro- 
nelle and lemon grass are made chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Galle in the southern pro- 
vinees.. ‘The oil of cinnamon is also made Jargley 
at Colombe: it is, obtained from the broken or 
inferior pieces of bark rejected in packing the 
bales of spice. ‘The other oils are the produce 
of two highly ‘secuted grasses cultivated toa 
considerable extent by both natives and Euro- 
peans for the purpose of distillation. ‘Lhe extent 
of the trade imthese may be thus stated, say 
for 1849 oil of cinnamon 32,400 ounces, oil of 
lemon grass 28,000 ounces. 5 

The second divésion of this paper includes to- 
batvo, preca-nuts, cocoanuts and arrack as articles 
exported only to the neighbWuring states as well 
as consumed upon the island. 

(841) Lobaéeo is cultivated with some at- 
tention and success by the Singalese of the 
western province, the Kandyans of the interior 
and the Tamils of the northern districts of the 
island. The Dutch bestowed some caye upon 
this article but they do not appear to have suc- 
ceeded-in obtaining tobacco suitable to Enro- 
pean markets. At the present time the natives 
frequently prepare a leaf which is mild and 
fragvant in use although ymsightlygin appearance, 
but the bulk of the tobacco is cffise and rank. 
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Thia-arbes from no want of labour expended int 
the eulture but rather from the Jeaves being 
gathered when too old anc from imperfect curs 
ing. 

‘The Singalese are very careful in thf selection: 
of ground for this plant as well asin its treat- 
ment prior to and after planting. Manure is. 
applied to the land in the firgt instance and once: 
or twice to the young plants whieh are also kept 
Sng reer during dry weather, Nowa 
weed is Allowed to appear amongst them and 
every care is bestowed that is likely to forward. 
th@ir growth. ‘The gathering amd” drying pro- 
cesses are inanaged with as little discretion as 
can be imagined. Very small attention is paid 
to the state of the weather at the picking time 
and when gathered the leaves are left in heaps 
until they commence to ferment, when they are 
suspended on strings or the stalks of the cocoa- 
nut leaf. One estate has been formed by a Ku- 
mpean in the southern province, -but at present 
with doubtful success. The principal export of 
tobacco js'to the ‘Travancore country on the 
Tndian continent, alittle goes eastward and some 
to the Maldive Islands in exchange for saltfish, 
shells, and mats. The yearly shipments have 
of Jate amounted to Aboyt 22,000 ewis., at one 
period they reached 40,000 ewts, 5 

(542) areca or Betel nut have for a long 





4 
" 


‘period formed a large item of the export 


country trade. ‘These nuts are used by near- 
ly alt. Asiatics who masticate them witha fittle 
lime much in the sameway as tobacco ig used. | 
hy sailors, ‘The first luxury which a young 
Singalese or Malabar indylges in is a metal betel 
box worn in the girdle and those who are too 
poor for such an ornament content themselves 
with wrapping their daily supply ip a leaf. ‘fhe 
areca palm which produces this nut is ene of the 
most graceful of that tribe: it thrives at a much 
greater allitude and in a cooler temperature than 
does the cocoa-palin, though like the latter it pre 
fers the light soil and damp heat of the low 
country. Although flourishing wherever ‘the 
cocoanut tree is found, the districts in which the 
areca tree grows most abundantly are about the 
borders of the western, central and north-western 
provinces (between Myrriegalle’ and” Matele.) 
The fruit grows in clusters similar to those of 
the cocoanut at the summit of the -trer, each 
tree yielding about 200 yearly, They are about: 
the size of alarge walnut and when deprivedof 
their shel! which is of no value the nut is found 
to be eqnal in size to a nutmeg. They 
are_exported to Caleulta, Bombay, Madrass 
Singapoor, Penang, and the “Maldive Islands, 
to the yearly value of £30,000. —. 

(543) Cocoa Nuéz also form a prominent 
feature amongst the exports to Indinn states, both 
in the raw and dried state; in which condition 
they are known by the name of Coppersh. It is 
sear possible to over-estimate the hlue of 
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the coedanut palm tothe natives of Ceflon and 
other parts of India. With it they may be said 
to be ‘independent of all other means of subsis- 
tance end with a little cotton for a girdle, they 
eould exist without any other resource: Not a 
part of the tree is useless, every portion is made to 
sitthister to the daily wants of the grower. Oil, vi- 
negar, drrack, toddy, sugar, medicines, are produc- 
ed from the nuts and the sap of the flower. ‘The 
husk of the fruit yields him fuel, fibrg for fopes 
4nd cordage with which he rigs ships afd canoes 
and secures his cattle and his fences, and when 
unapun forms a soft mettrass for his couch. The 
inner hard shell is converted into boxes, drinking 
vessels, spoons, forks and a variety of ornaments. 
‘The wood of the tree serves to construct chairs, 
table®, window frames, and beams and rafters for 
the roof, which is thatehed by the plaited dry 
jeaves of the tree fastened down by the 
fresh green leaflets: These plaited leaves also 
form a substitute for plates and dishes. Te 
hollowed trink of the tree forms. a good canoe 
in which the villager puts off to fish with 
a net of coir yarn whilst the ‘small trees form 
useful spouts to carry off the rain water from 
‘the eaves of his little hut. ‘Phe cagoanut when but 
chalf groyn contains 9 rich sweet cooling liquid 
termed milk though as clear as spring water, 
around the inside of the shell is coating of 
young nyt soft and avreeable to the taste. These 
two parts of the fruit form the simple meal of 
many thousands of the natives. When fully 
ripe, the kernel thick arf hard, and the milk has 
nearly disappeared, in this state it is employed 
incurries or when dried, into copperah for oil 
qaking or exporting. The shipments take place 
chiefly at Galle and Colombo, and amount in 
value to about £14,000 yearly. 
(844) Arrack isa spirit distilled from the 
fermented juice of “the cocoanut flower and is 
prepared in certain districts of the southern pro- 
vinee of the island under licenges from the 
government. tis an article scaretly known in 
this country being very seldom imported; during 
the Dutch period in Ceylon a good deal of it 
was shipped to Holland and Java but for many 
yenss pest the only exports have been to the 
Indian presidencies ated some of the eastern is- 
lands. Until ‘within the last ten years arrack 
was- servéeil out to the troops in the Madras 
presidency, of late however they have had in place 
of it East India rum. Of the total quantity 
of” this spirit made there are no records. 
“Yhe ‘right of vending if in shops or ba- 
ganrs is farmed, out ataually in each pro- 
vince unger the title of the arrack rent and gene- 
rally realizes about £58,000. The shipments 
of avrack have -fallen off from. 1,000 pipes tn 
1845 to $20 in 1859. Vhe third division of 
Ceylon vegetable produce comprises cotton, rice 
Peppep jaggery, arrowroot, maize, manioca and 
ne orang: “ 
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(343) Cotton is > grown very geneyally 
by both the Singalese “and ‘amil inhabitants of 
Ceylon but upon no regular plan nor to any ex- 
tent; in some few cases the villagers produce 
more than they require and harfer their surplus 
stock with the travelling pedlars for a little 
salt or dritd-fish. In%he nétthern and eastern 
districts some few landholders rear considerable 
patches of an inferior sort of cotton which they 
dispose of to the weavers of Jattua aud Batti- 
caloa, Dut nearly all the cotton goods manufac- 
tured in the islagd are from imported yarn. At- 
tempts have been made on several occasions to 
intvoduge American cotton seed with improved 
eulture butas yet without any decided success. 
Fine samples havé been "produced valued in this 
market at from sixpence to cightpence per pound, 
but either from exhaustion of the soil, or the 
heavy cost of production these experiments have 
ceased, ‘The Singalese method of cultivation is to 
place four ‘vr five seeds in a patch belween their 
young cocoanut plants or plantains at the com- 
mencement of the rains in_ either monsoon. 
The seedling will be thinneffqut whena few 
igches high and afterwhrds weeded once or 
twice by hand, but no further care is be- 
stowed upon them until the pods are ready 
for gathering which they will be in about 
three months from the appearance of the seed- 
lings. ‘The means used to free the cotton from its 
seed are as simple as it is possible to conceive. 
‘The article is placed in a rush bag held by one 
hand whil# with the other a cross stick is rapid- 
ly twirled round amongst the eotton tearing 
away the fibres from the seeds. In the north, 
the Tamils pags their cotton between two wooden 
rollers revolving slowly aginst each other and 
which draw the fibrous substance through whilst 
the seeds being detached fall to the ground. The 
staple of Ceylon cotton is very short, but of a 
beautiful silky texture and frequently very white. 
It is impossible to say with any certainty what 
quantity of this article is annually produced. 

(546) Rice. Of the very highest importance 
to this and other eastern nations is. Rice, It 
is to them what corn, and potatoes and animal 
food are to Europeans. Few Singalese taste 
much else save cocoanuts dufing the year, every 
villager is auxious to secure a patch of .grotind 
commanding water, an which he rears this es- 
seutial article of food. Although the present 
population of Ceylon does not exceed nine iu- 
dividuals to the square mile it is yet found 
that the land does not produce nearly suffi- 
cient for the wants of the people, the annual 
importations of grain amounting in value to 
about 450,0001.° Of this sum fully two-thirds 
consist of rice prepared or in the husk which 
givés about two bushels for every inhabitant, the 
grain being valued at two shillings the bushel. 
Three hundreg_ years ago the population of the 
island was ubdaubtedly far greater than at pre- 
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sent yet at that period the inhabitants wot only 
rais@d sufficient corn for #il their wants but were 
enabled to export it in some quatttities to the east- 
ward. ‘Lhe gradual destruction of the gigantic 
tanks which formerly existed in the northern 
districts, for the irrigation of the tow lands, has 
led to the depopulation ofthat. part of, the islant 

whence were drawn the chief supplies of corn. 

To cultivate ‘rice without a Plentiful supply of 

water would be impossible. In the hilly districts, 

irrigation is carried on,by means of watercourses 
cut along the side’ of mountains or tarried 
through bambogs across vatleys' often for a dis- 
tance of many miles. In the low country or 
maritime provinces the rivers are dammed up 
daring the rainy months, and the streams carried 
over the rice lands from which tiféy are gradu- 
ally drawn off by means of small channels ent in 
the margin of every field: of so much importance 
isa good supply of water for cultivation that 
the native sovereigns of Lunka believed they 
performed as righteous an act in constructing 
a tank or a watercourse as in erecting a temple. 
Tn Ceylon there are eleven kinds of rice grown, 
viz. Ratcoonda, Ballanwary, Marlawarigey, Com- 
billey, Tattewell, Heienette, Sudheenctte, Mood 
Kiriala, Cooroovie, Balla maha-vie and the 
Dassa-analla. The first five are sown in March 
and reaped in July, the next four varieties are 
sown at the end of the May and gathered at the 
latter part of July or early in August, the two 
last kinds ave sown in November and June 
respectively requiring five and two gonths to 
arrive at matprity. ‘The cultivation of rice in 
the low lands and the hilly regions of the inte- 
vior differs in many respects. The supply of 
water in the maritime provinces is generally 
more abundant and though less to be depended | 
on than amongst the hills added to which : 
violent floods frequently carry away the young | 
crops for many miles around. The soil of the} 
lands in the intevior is far more productive than | 
that found in the maritime provinces, though i 
in each situation varieties will be found. Many i 
lands amongst the hills will yield two crops j 
annually and generally one, but in the low coun- | 
try the ground frequently lies fallow for several 

years, Few fieldséeing rich enough to pro- | 
duce even a crop every alternate year. ‘The! 
yield of crops varies greatly according to soil, 

aspect, water and altitude, much land produces 

not more than three or four-fold, whilst some of 

the finest tracts in the interior yield as much as | 
forty-fold. The Singalese have very little idea } 
of manuring their lands in some parts of the low 

country bones aré applied on the land ‘with 

success, but the cultivators are content with 

turning in a few bullocks upon thé land during 

fallow season. ‘Che Singalese have many super- 

stitions concerning their agricultural operations 

and wever commence work withopt consulting 

the priest or the devil dancer as hs lucky day. 
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They ild it to be unfortunate to commence 
work upon the first or.second day in the Singa- 
Jese mouth and after having begun their opera 
tions they must desist for a few days at certain 
intervals. In like manuer the thresiffing of the 
corn is attended with various obServances and 
charms arg placed arongd the fresta gathered crop, 
When a ‘newly sown field has been reaped the 
owner would not date to partake of any portion 
of the crop until an offering of a small portion 
of it had been made to the nearest temple, in 
order that the priest might first eat of it. The 
rie lands in the low counpy aye seldom cultivated 
by the proprietors, they are usually given in charge 
to one ontwo villagers who with the aid of their 
neighbours prepare the ground and attend to the 
irrigation. ‘The ownet fipds the seed and shares 
equally with the eihivetae in the pyoduce. Iy 
the Kandyan country the, proprietors ustally 
cultivate their own lands with the aid of their 
poorer neighbours who are paid jn rice or the 
labour given is returned upon the neighbours 
fields. Pepper allhongh only grown in suilicl- 
ent quantity for local consumption was at a fore 
mer period © an article ‘of same importance 
amongst the exports of the island. The Dutch« 
paid great attention fo it and spared no efforts. 
to induce its cultivation both iy the Joy country 
and in the Kandyan districts, By the Dutch 
records it appears that during the ‘early part of 
the last century the shipments of this spice 
amounted to nearly 50,0¢0 Ibs. of which one — 
third was received in barter from the Kandysns 
the remainder was grown at Battacala, Calpeny 
tyn and Negombo. Since our possession of the 
island pepper has never been grown in any quap- 
tity and when the government determined oy 
shipping it loose amongst their cinnamon’ bales 
in order to preserve the Jatter from sea damage 
the spice had to be obtained fron the coast of 
India, he little that is row grown can searge- 
ly be said to be cultivated, it is left almost 
entirely to chance and consequently yields very 
indifferently. . 

(547) Juggery or native sugar is produced 
abuudantly in the northern districts of Ceylon 
from the juice of the Kittool or Jaggery palm 
Caryota urens. The sap isdrawn off much in the 
same manner as that from the cogoa pahn, but it 
does not flow so readily, and to obviate this the 
natives are in the habit of insertin: in the 
surface of the cut flower spike a sinail mixtwe 
of lime, garlick, salt, and bruised pepper. « This 
is left on the incision for a few days, when it is 
removed and the flower again cut, the sap will? 
them flow readily for several months _continu- 
ously. The collected juice is boiled in earthen - 
vessels to acertain .cousistency when it granu- 
lates and forms a Tair sample of suQar capable of 
being refined to a good degree of purity. It is 
acurious fact that the weed of these trees 
which have been thus tapped is verv mucn har- 
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der than that of the unemployed trees!au the | the sceds of several species of Isonandra ; and 
furests which is quite soft-and spongy, the trees } Madol oil from the seed’ of a species of Gareihia. 


longest tapped are much: the hardest. 

(548) Avrowroot and Manivca ave both ra 
ther exterisively grown in the, maritime provin- 
ces, the former beingfinferior in quality to that 





: ‘The resin called Doon-Doommialle is also likely 
‘tq be a valuable article of commerce. Attention 
is being directed ou the island to-tiie preparation 
of fibres from species of Musa.— Edis. New Phil. 


grown in the Vest Ludia Islands.. ‘They ave | Journ, Vol, IIL. No. dt. Appil 1851, p. from 
both very exhausting in their effect on tke land, | 344 fo 365. : 


Which in those paris of the island is seldom fer- 


tile, consequently it is but rare that more than: 
one crop of either ean be taken from the same 





ficld without long rest. From (the 
the Singalesé prepare afive flour resembling fir- 
rowroot but much sweeter and far more nowr- 
ishing. Boiled or Bake with milk it forme a most 
delicious meal, partaking of the nature*of a rich 
‘custard, pare: 

(549) Maize or Ladin Cora is not grown to 
any great extent and its. cudtivatign is coutined 
to the eastern and northern districts. It 
employed ina variety of ways, in curries, ground 
into meal ov boiled whole as a vegetable. It 
‘is also given to the working” bullocks with 
oil cake aud cotton seed and i# highly es- 
teemed for this purpose. 

(550) Grains. "The fine Grains of Ceylon com- 


rise a great varicty of seeds employed by the 
8 A ploy 'y 


poorer classes as articles of food. ‘The principal 
of these are Koorakain, Cooloo Moongatia, Pama 
Abba, Ammdo. ‘They as well as an interior des- 
eription of Rice ealled Hill Paddy are grown on 
phe lana and yield a very sinall return often not 
more than three fold. They ave used in vavi- 
ons ways, some being eaten in curries, some sim- 
ply boiled, whilst others are ground, and the 
fluurimade into eakes or bread. ‘These grains 
require no jrrigation though their yield depends 
aupon the quantily of rain which may fall dur- 
jug the early period of their growth, and from 
the poverty of most of the soils on which they are 
raised whole crops are frequently lost in a very 
dvy season." In the sowing and harves 
these products: the Singalese observe uo cere- 
monies and hold no syperstitions regarding lucky 
days or evil spirits A circumstance worthy of note 











as being the sole exception to their many super- : 
stitions qbservances.—Jour. of the Toy. 4s. Sue: 


pws. 
551) Ginger. 
superintendent,in his Annual report forSeptember 
1854 to August 1855 inclusive writes, that the 
etivation of the West Indi: ginger in Ceylon has 





heen successful, and that it is likely to prove ere ; 


Joug an important article of commerce, that the 
vanilla sueceeds in the gardens and has produced 
abundanee_of fruit, that the cochinea! insects cid 
not thrive. The Manilla hemp, the China grass 
cloth plant, and the Durian trees, were growing 
well, ‘There*are several oils‘ which might be 
exported from the island. Among these ke notices 
Aeena_oil obtained from the sceds of different 
species of Calophyllum ; M a’ oil vielled hy 
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(552) CILUSAN SHELLS. , 

Described by W. U. Berson, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, Collected bg Dy. ‘Tl. Cautor, Un- 
der the head “ Mollusca” will he found a tole- 
sable list of the Molluscous.animals of the coun- 
trivs to which this work yelates, but we give 
merely a few of the shells of particular lo- 









List of Shells, presented to the Museum of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society by Dr. Cantor, in 1842, 


1—From Chusan. 
Lelia, ravida, Beugon, 
—Napeina, Benson. 
— nanincides, Benson. 
Clansilia plaviatilis, Benson. 
aculus, Berson. 
Achatina erecta, Benson, 
Planorbis papyracens, Benson. 
——-- hemispherala, Bensou. 
—— = compressus, Uulton. 
Limnaea pliactulu, Benson. , 
———— minor, Benson. 
Paludina quadrata, Benson. 
lecytigides, Benson. 
(Bithinia) lougicornis, Benson. 
———— (Bithina) striutula, Benson. 
Melania caucellata, Benson, 
Batillaria zonalis, Benson. 
Dreissena purpurascens, Bensou. 
Modiola senhousia, Benson. 
elnodou gibbum, Benson. 
Corbicula fuscata, Lamarek. : 
Venus sinensis, Lamarck. 
Sangrvinolaria iridescens, Benson. 
Arca ygulactodes, Beuson. 

2.- From Macao. 
Ticliz similaris, Benson. 
tehatina erecta, Benson, 


| cen 
‘ 




















{ Suceinea = 
Littorina —--—? 

i Littorina ~--—-? 

| Mylilus —--— 


i 3—From various localities. 

' Placnna placenta ? 

i This shell is used by the Chinese as a_ sub- 
stitute for panes in windows, Several junks 
loaded with these shells, arrited at Chusan, iti 
1840. They were said to be collected an the 
shores of Formosa, andthe Loo-choo Islauds. 


_ Placuna? Found in a house in ‘Ting-hea. 


Peete. Found in a house in. Ting-hae. 
Hatiotis. From the Jsland of Quel-paert. 
Agaricie, amowaus). This beavtiful un 
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described Madrepore is said to inhabit the shores 
of @hin-choo. (Hokien Pfovince). 

The following memoir was written so far back 
us 1841, aud was embodied by Dr. Cantor in 
his * Descriptive Catalogue of animals collected at 
Chusan’ drawn up by order of Government, as ql- 
ready explained ingin editgrial note which will be 

.tound at p, 624, of the last Vol. of this Journal, 
Dr. Cantor's report was not as fitended, published 
ata time when the result of his observations | 
would have excited the most interest, gurd what 
were novelties in 1841, have subsequently been | 
described and Made kuown, by other Zoologists. | 
Mr. Beuson’s memorandum, however, on the 
Chusau Shells is so complete in itself and so 
likely, notwithstauding the time which has 
clapsed since it was written, to prove of assist- | 
ance to Indian Couchologists that the Editor 
has ebtained the author’s pertmission to publish 
in—Ep. ‘ 

(553) Ivcrianra” Nov, gen. be 

From Jueile, a gutter, with réference to the 
gutter-like channel, which divides the mantle 
from the foot. 

Corpus elongatum,s postice attennatum, re- ; 
pens, undique velo marginatum. ‘Tentaculis 
quatuor, superioribus oculiferis, inferioribus in- 
tegris. Foramen commune latere dextro non 
procul ab extremetate antica veli situm, 

This animal is clearly not a slug £Zimaw,) 
from the occurrence of a general, instead of a 
partial shield which covers the body nearly to 
the extremity like aimantle, {t difters, however, 
froin Onchidium, Buchantin, Pagittus, Cuvier, 
and Feronicella, Blainvitle, in having the com- 
won orifice at the right side and near the pos- 
terior extremity under the mantle, but in the 
anterior part of the mantle as in Arion. From 
Ouchidinm it differs also in having the lower 
tentacula or appendices whole, and not bifureate 
or palnated. ‘The animal forms a conneeting | 
link between Avion and Onchidiun, {have uot | 
access to any desciiption of Phylomigne or 
Eumele, indicated in p. 153, Rangs Manual des 
Mollusques, as brought to De Ferrussae’s notice 
by M. Rafinesque. 

(554) INctLanra BILINEATA, Benson. 

Corpore lividog velo punctis maculisque fuxis | 
eonspersis ornato, lineis duabus lateralibus_ni- 
grescentibus, unico obscuriore mediano strigato. 

“Nove.—Dr. Cantor’a notes on habitat, lo- 
cality, uses “&e. and included in the lines with 
inverted commas. “ Found in the earth under 
the roots of trees. Great numbers were scen at 
night above ground on plants and trees, also on 
rainy days, when they appear suddenly, This 
slug appears to bea favourite prey of a toad { 








; that species. 


j ist on the mantle of N. vitrinoides. 
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respirafory orifice is very minute. The sketch 
represents a good sized. specimen creeping on 
Stillingia sebifera” 
(555) Werix Ravipa, Benson. 
Testa subglobosa, uhbilicata, epid€rmide oli- 


| ¥aeea, anfractibus sex transver$é subplicatis, 


ultimo veutricoso, suturis impwessis, umbilico 
mediocre ; apertura suborbiculari elongatiuscula ; 
labio veflexe, tenni explanato lubro acute. 

Axis 13.—Dian, 1.33. 

This shell is nearly related to H. pomatia, 
but has more depressed wharls, and a shorter 
sfire in proportion. The apex inclines more to 
a@ point than in pomatia. It has not’the thieken- 
ing of the peristome which is so marked in 

The colour, sculpture aud™ smaller size also 
serve to distinguish it. The length of the 
apertive slightly, execeds the breadth. The 
colour -of the epidernfis in the lower wherl is 
iore saturate than in the upper ones. os 

“ Tuhabits trees, lossy stones, rocks, crevices 
and the earth ; common at all times in shady 
places, particularly abundant at night, early it 
the morving aid on etiny days. 'The animal is 
used by the Chinese in headache, aud for bruises. 
The shell is removed, and the animal applied to 
the suffering part.” : 

(556) Hetrx vapgina, Benson, 

Journ. Asiatic Soey. “Vol. 5, p. 352 No. 7. 
This shell was originally degéribed with-a col- 
lection from the N. Ki. Frontier of Bengal, in 
which Chinese forms began fg, mix with those 
of our eastern provinces. 

“Ouly two specimens, which occurred on the 
stem of Salisburia genko, were found, at sun- 
rise, The Chinese had no name for the snail, 
and were evidently not acquaintdd with it, from 
which it*would appear not to be common. ’* 

(557) enix naxixorpes, Benson. 

‘Testé solidiusculé subdiscoided superne ra- 
diatim, tenuiter striata infra dtriis levigatis, dis- 
tantibus.  Spira depresso-conokled, apice obtu- 
suto planulato; apertwa gransverse lunata labro 
obtuso erasso, infrd subreflexo. 

This she'l is nearly related to, and is proba- 
bly one of the terminal species, ‘The want of 
gloss, observable above, shews that it is not 
endued with the lubricating processes whieh ex- 
The under 





side is somewhat polished. 

Dr, Cantor found ghree shells at different times 
lying wh the ground in his garden at Tigg-hae - 
but néver saw it alive nor did the Chinese know 
it. It is common at Singapore and Penang. * 

(558) CLavstLra FLUVIATILIS. Benson. 

‘Testa fusiforme pallide olivacea, Spica atten- « 


Bufo gargarizanss Caitor) which swarms at | vata, erystallina apice papillari ; avfractibus 1 
fo garg t pap $ 4, 


night, and on rainy days, and I ouce observed 
a spider, (Zatrodeetus limacida Cantor MS} 
seize one of these slugs. The Chinese apply 
the slug as a poultice for brefses, &e. The 


medianis ventricSsioribus, omnibus’ leviter trans- 
verse striatis. Peristomate valde reflexo planato, 


ad basin labii plica obliqua, solida, sulecque 
eoneurrente munito, : ~ rm 


CHUSAN SHELLS. | 
Axis 1. I poll. i 

This beautiful shell, which is much Jarger and 
more narrow in the upper whorls than @. Zowos- 
toma of our N. E. Frontier, is distinguished by 
the curious canal which cuts obliquely through 
the reflected peristome at the base of the inner 
lip, and which is margiyed above by an incrassat- 
ed prolongation of the lowermost internal plica. 
The peristome is as broadly und suddenly reflect- 
ed, as in the Maltese OV. dabiosa. In form tt 
appreaches the Daliatian species O/. levigata, 
butit is more ventricose inthe lower whorl§, 
and more attenuated in the upper. ‘The delicaéy 
of the oblique stria imparts a silky lustre to 
the epidermis. ‘The base of the shell has an 
oblique keel at the back of the canal_on the 
pevistome, as in Goniostoma, Swainson (Bulimus 
goniostona, Sowerby. Zool. Journ. Vol 1.) 
Swainson has placed Clausilia among the Acha; 
tinide, and the discovery of this interesting spe- 
cies will go far to prove the propriety of the 
location. This shell represents the subgenus 
G@oniostoma in the neighbeuring group of Buli- 
ius. Among the Achdtina proper it would 
seem to represent Achatinella, in whjch she 
emargination at the base of, the innet lip is 
fortified by a thickening of the base of the 
columella. - 

This Claxsilia was only observed after heavy 
and protracted falls of rain when Dr. Cantor 
found at different times three specimens lying 
on the ground. Bight other specimens were 
found by digging in the wet earth, where they 
appeared in company with the smaller Cfau- 
sitia aculeus, ‘The animal is like that of 
C. aculus, and differs only in size, and in being 
of a greyish black colour 

(559) CLAUSILIA AGULUs, Benson. 

Vesta subulata nitida, epidermide fuseescenti, 
anfractibus 10 aut tL. oblique leviter striatis ; 
apertura dentibus. duobus~vel tribus munita, 
peristomate reflexo, 

Axis longioris 0.65, minoris 0.5 poll. 

There ave two sizes of this shell; the dwarf 
kind appears to be the more abundant. It 
variés in the presence or absence of the lower 
pluit or footh, as do some of the European 
species, Neither of the larger specimens, which 
1 have under inspection shews any tyace of it 
while in the dwarf variety it is more frequently 
exhibited than otherwise. The specimens appear 
to he by no means liable to+runcation. 

“Qiyer in the earth on mossy stones, walls 
and trees. Appears in great numbers in rainy 
weather. The Chinese eall this species by the 
same name as C. pluviatilis.” 

(560) AcHaTINA ERECTA, Benson. 

Testa albida, solidiuseula, subulato turrita, 
cpidermide feeda, scabra, aufeactibus octo planu- 
latis, sutnris impressis, apice obtuso. 

This shell belongs to the same division 
as, andis closely allicd to our Indian Bulians 
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gracilis,> Hutton, and Badimus clavulus, of the 
West Indies, which Sowerby arranges as *an 
Achatina. le alf these shells there is a slight 
evasion or sinuation of the base of the mouth, 
occasioned by the protrusion of tke outer lip; 
but in none of them is there the decided trunca- 
tion of the base of thecolumella which distin- 
guishes the true Ackatina. Dr. Cantor’s shell . 
Sepreaches most nearly to those forms of Achatina 
which are represented by 4. octona (subgenus 
Macrospiza Swainsgn,) but it cannot, notwith- 
standimg its elongated form atid oblong aperture, 
be received into Swainson’s subgenus Leptospira, 
by which he makes the transition to Achating 
from Badimus vith reference to the character as- 
signed by him to the ‘Outer lip of Leptospira ; 
and it agrees still legs with his figure of Z. siguata 
which possesses an exserted aperture with a free 
border. It is nevertheless not diagantly related 
to Bulimus decollatus, which he would place in 
that subgenus. In one adult specimen sent, 
the inner Jip and base are considerably thicken- 
ud by a deposition of shelly matter, added like 
an anterior lip after the aaimal had attained its 
full growth. In its habit of carrying its shell 
erect, the animal differs from our Ludian species 
which although it occasionally lifts its shell 
a little, ordinarily trails it behind. 

“ Tuvariably found in company with Clansilia 
aculus. &%xcept in colour, the animals are alike. 
In habits they differ ouly in one respect. The 
Clausilia drags the she}t along with the apex 
touching the ground, while the other carries the 
shell erect on its back. 4. erecta was also 
found by Dr. Cantor at Macao, although not ac- 
companied by the Clausilia, which he only met 
with st Chusan. 

(561) PLanorBis PAPYRACEUS, Benson. 

‘Testi. compressa, olivaceo-corneé, sub polita, 
miuutissie radiato-siriata, anfractu ultimo la- 
tiori, supra infraque sequaliter, convexo; pert- 
pheria carinata, spiva basique ambabus depves- 
sis, unbilicatis ; umbilico inferiovigerctiori ; la- 
bro superiori valdé prominente, semicirculari ; 
inferiort recedente, recto. . 

Diam, O. 4. poll. 

“Found in canals and ponds atiached to 
Chara; not numerous. It issto be observed 
that the canals at Chusan communicate with the 
sea (those of Ting-hae of course more immedi- 
ately so,) and although the water ia fresh and 
inhabited by frogs, fresh-water fishes, Dyéiscus, 
Nepa, and covered with Lemna and Chara, yet 
it is mixed with salt-water in the vicinity of the 
sea, which may aceount for the appearance of 
marine Crustacea and Testacea,’ 

Whorls 4in number. This sheli seems to 
take its start between the depressed Planorbes 
(as marginatus, carinatus, spirorbis, voriew, etc.) 
in which the angle of the penultimate volution 
scarcely enters the mouth of the shell, andthe 
Sylhet species tyndilicalis, the English xitidus, 
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the Bengal drockoides, ingwhich the angfe of the shoud not have intended to characterise this 
penultimate whorl projects far into the cavity of | type, I would propose the term Helicorbis for 
the month, In its compressed form it assorts with | it, and would offer the following incomplete 
carinatus, while in the character’ just noted, in| sketch of an arrangement. I have omitted 
the great comparative breadth of the last whorl, | Segmextina, Fleming ; as though, ffs singular 
and in the somewhat contracted’ umbilicus sit | internal divisions make it represent the Cephalo- 
approaches to wm@bikcal®., The avevated and | poda, yet its form does net sepfivate it from the 
‘nearly semicircular upper lip forms-a bow, of| sub-genus in which Planarbis nitidus will be 
which the straight lower lip replaces the chored, | found, and itis not representative, quoad that 
and joining on to it at the sharp periphery, gives | structure, of any of the families of the tribe to 
the mouth a very singular appearauce. ©“ Dr. | hich it belongs. © 9 
Cantor has lately discoveyed at Serampore and 


Barrackpore a new species, belonging to this type Families of Analogies. Subgenera.of Planor- 


of form which is closely allied to wmbilicalis.” the idee bis, 

Tn this description, 1 have considered the shell P age mat Rd : 
as dextral. On a former occasion I gave my 1, Helicide. Typical. Frelicorbis ? Benson, 
reasons with reference to ‘the position of the H. hemispharula, 
animal in the shell, and Mr. Gray, who quotes + Benson. 
my observations, states that M. Besmoulins Hi. nitida, Gray’ sTur- 
who has examined the question in detail, con- zton Pl. 8. f. 93. 
eludes that the shell of Péonorbis iv essentially H. wnbilicalis, Journ. 
dextral, and that a displacement to the left side As. Soc. 5 p. 741. 
of the extremities of certain organs which are Aberrait. H. popyraceus, Bey 
themselves on the fight side has led to the ” son. 


erroneous opinion, derfved from imperteet anato- | 9. Syoagide. 
mieal investigation, that the animals were sinis- 
tral. Swainson, somewhat strangely seemed to 


Subtypieal @Trochorbis, Benson. 
bs Lrochorbis, trochoides 


be unaware of this investigation, when he noted ig V4 8.8.2, TAR, 
that one of the characters of Planorbis was a| 8. aliotide Spireevan- | * 

reversed aperture. I have not referred this escent,  Planorbis, 

shell, nor the next, to aly of his sub-genera of Aperture _ Boo 
Planorbis. He evittently has not worked them | patulous. 2. cornexs auct, 

out, nor traced their analogies to the families of P.gndicus, Benson J. 
the Phylophaga. This sub3genera Planorbis and |. A.M. 5. P. 7438. 


Helisoma appear to be scarcely distinguishable 


P. cor; . 
by their descriptions, as will appear from the corpulentys, Say 


Append. to exped- 


ae agi which I have mere, aoe rm to Bt. Peter’s River. 
posed all that Swainson says regarding them Pl. 15: Fig 9. 


for the sake of the juxta-position of the cha-! 4 Avaticide >* 
racters, putting my own obseravations within | _ a 
brackets. 5. Turbinide. Aperture Omalodiseus, Benson. 


Sub-genus Planorbis, Dray. | Sub-genus Helisoma, j rounded not 


LP. cornens. Sow. H. bicarinata, | encroached (+ Spirorbis, Swain- 
1, Spiral-whoris few. 1. Whoris hardly ; upon by the son ) 
2. Body-whorl ventricose three. previous O. marginatus + Spi 
3. (Note, This mayhesaid 2. Shell ventricose. | whorl. prbaaecee 


to be the ease in P/. corneus 3. The spire sunk ; ° , patie 
it matters not whi¢h side be | below the body-whorl. “fs this family a fair representative of the 


regarded as containing the Cypreide among the Zoophaga ? 
apex ) I | + This name having long been pre-occupied 





T have not Sowerhy’s Genera to refer to for the | by a genus of Annelides, Swaihson’s sub-genus 
type of Helisome, but ifit be intended for the | requires a change ofsdesignation. Swainson*has 
reception of forms similar to that next to be} also called a genus of the Qliving “ Scashila,”? 
described, and which is par excellence, of the) without observing that, in 1834, I applied the 
Heliciform type; and if Helisoma be an unclassi-| name to a fluviatile form among the 4rcade. 
eal abbreviation of the hybrid word Helicosoma | Zoolog. Joura. Vol. v. 
in allusion thereto, then the depression of the . 
spire must have reference to the depth and con-| (662) PLANORBIS HEMISPHERULA, Benson. 
struction of the umbilicus on the really lower} Testa nitida, olivaceo.cornea, Supra convexa, 
side, and the character “ shell ventricose” must | apice planulata, infra excavata, umbilico coare- 
refer"to the convexity (in the mgse typical spe-| tato; peripheria obtusa, nvjio modo caripata. . 
cies) ofsthe upper side of the shea. If Swainson | Diam. 0. 25 poll. 


_ 
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This species, belonging to the circle of Aedicor- 
dis, is nearly related to the Sylhet umbilicalis, 
but differs in colour, in its greater convexity 
and narrower umbilicus. The periphery is 
rounded, nét.angulate ; the spire has no depres- 
sion below the surface of any of the whorls 
while the undegside is concave 1 have another 
species of the subgenus in which the umbilicus 
is as narrow as in Trochorbis, none of the pre- 
vious whorls being visible. It will form the 
passage from Helicorbis to that sub-genus ; it is 
from the Indus at Sukker, is very iminute, and 
was accidentally sent to ime, secured frdin 
injury in the bardencd mud whieh filled the 
apertue of a Paludina bengalansis, picked up 
with other well known shells of the proviuees by 
a friend, on the bank of that river. 

“P, hemispherua is found in the same lo- 
calities as P. papyxacens, on Chara, Lemna, &e. 
Tt is not numerous.” 











(563) Limwaga pLicatura, Benson. 

‘Testa elongato ovata comea seabriuscula, an- 
Gactu ultimo transverse plicatula, suturis) im- 
pressis ; spira medioeri, apice acuto plerumque 
ferrugineo ; apettura gafra palulante, basi evasa. 

This shell differs scarcely in shape froma 
Limnaea ( Z. miscella, nobis) common in the 
Rivers of Rohilkhund and in the River Goom- 


ty, which approaches in some of its characters 


very nearly to one of the varieties af Z. chlamys 
The present species may be distingusihed from 
I. misella by the want of polish, by the more 
deeply impressed sutures, by the slight plications 
on the last whorl}, and by its coloured apex. 

© Foun‘ in fresh water ponds, floating on the 





‘surface, or atttached to Chara, L. plicatnia is , 


common.” 


(564) Lranana Minor, Benson, 

Testa ovato-acitta, cornea, polita, spira vix 
dimidivin testa efYormante ; apice obtusiusculo, 
anfractibus quatuor, suturis lcviter impressis ; 
apertura ovata, plica columelle obsolcta. 

This very distinct shell was among the spe 
mens ofthe last described species. ‘I'he s} 
men under review isa small shell, and inte 
mediate in form between the English Z. fus- 
sarta Gninuta, Lam. truncatela, Gray) and the 
large species of our Western Provinces, LZ, fala, 
which again is nearly allied to the Bengal spe~ 
cies D. luteola of Lamarck. From L. badéa it ditters 
in its comparatively greatyr length of spire ; 
from DL. fossaria by the shorter spire and slight- 
ly exéavated sutures. 


© (565) Buntaa caurtna, Beuson. 

‘Testa ovato-oblonga, alba, tenuissima, papy- 
raceaptransverse eleganter minutissimeque stria- 
tula ; apertura auriformi supra angustata, infra 
patulante; labro apicem snperaiite ; spira nulla, 

The part of the body-whorl which is visible 
when the aperture is-turmed towards the observer 
“Js smal in proportion to the mouth. ‘The sum- 















,ance,) vary 








‘imer Jip locates this shell in Bul 
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mit of the shell resemblgs the same part in Badla 


; navium and B. solida, but the outer lip is desti- 


tute of the fold where it rises above the apex, 

which appears [i those “species ; resembling, in 

this respect B. ampulla, ‘Tne thinness of the 

hea. Hts being 

internal, probably accents for the state of Dr. 

fantor’s specimens from the contraction of the - 
cooked animals, compressing the very fragile 

shells. ‘Lhe sate circumstance may have occasion- 

ed the wapt of snecess met with in the search 

for living examples. 

“ On entering ahouse in Ting-hae where the 
people had just ffnished their breakfast, Dr. 
Cantor observed a number of these shells 
(broken with but oue exception,) on a dish, 


}Yoan enquiry whence they came, the China- 


men asserted, that they were taken in the 
canal. Although Dy. C. offered a reward 
and almost daily dragged the canals, he 
was never able to procure another specimen. 
‘The same dish contained shells of Paludina qua- 
drata, which is a favorite food of the Chinese, 
and is plentiful in all the canals, even close to 


the sea; and as the earls communicate with 


i the sea, the Bulloea might possibly have been 


found in the locality assigned.” 
(566) PaLUDINA Quaprata, Benson. 
‘Testa elongato-conoidea, crassa, epidermide 
vividi-olivaceo, anfractibus sex planulatis, levi- 
ter transverse plicatis, longitudinaliter livatis ; 


‘iris subquinis, apertura mediocri, intus albido- 
; Violacea, umbilico areto, peritremate nigrescente. 


The slight!y prominent Jongitudinal ridges 
ghty Pp 8 8 


‘(which, with the flattening of the whorls, con- 


tribute to give the shell a singular appear- 
much in number, and in some 
specimens are nearly obsolete. The operculum 
is horny. ‘The.shell in its thickness and seulp- 
ture indicate, an appronch to the Melaniane, but 
the animal having the eyes on an excerted 
pedicle, differs therein from Melar¥a in which 
the cye is sessile on the tentaculum. Tt also 
differs from the ordinary forms of Paludina, in 
which the eve supports secm to occupy a common 
tube with the tentaculum, and to be trancated 
at the point of divergence. The ridges of the 


| shell ave frequently invested Svith either a vege- 


table or a spongeous growth, which gives ittan 
appearance of having variegated bands, which do 
not properly belong to the epidermis. 
«Extremely common in canals and fresh-water 
ponds, where it is found in the mud, and adber- 
ing to stones, wood, aquatic plants or any firm 
object which may happen to be immerged. The 
specimens vary in size; larger specimens were 
observed, than the one figured. In the female, 
Dr. Caator found from 7 to 10 young ones of 
different sizes, ‘This species forms a common 
and favourite article of food with the Chinese, 
aud lage supplies were exposed for sale i: the 
market at Tingthae.” 
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(5§7) PaLuDINA LECYHOLDEs, Benson. 

‘Testa ovato-acuta, olivacea; anfractibus sex 
aut septem rotundatis, transverse subplicatis ; 
suturis excavatjs ; apertura oblonga’; peristomate 
subreflexo, nigro; apice acuto; umbilico xtate 
evanescente. — b) 

Nearly allied to* Gray’8 P. chinensis, and to 
Puludina leeythes nobis (Journ, As. Soe. Vol. v. 
page 745.) It differs from the latter in its 
more produced form, more acute apex, the 
slighter convexity of. the whorls, avd its greater 
solidity. From P. chinensis, which has an eroded 
apex in the specimen figurgd, and which it 
resembles in habit, it differs in the absence of 
any angularity at the base of the aperture, which 
is also less oblique in the shell under review. 
In young specimens the olive-colonred epidermis 
has a luteseent tinge, and dark stripes accom- 
pany the plicee of growth. The colours are 


darker in adults, and in one variety, the lower | 


portion of the last whorl is ornamented by a 
series of light coloured longitudinal bands. 
In the very young shell, the aperture equals 
the spire in length ; the spire is conoidal, 
and the peritrema of thé last whorl, angular aud 
sub-carinate. ‘The same characters are observa- 
ble in the embryo, but the apex, in the latter 
state, is produced in a papillary form. 

“ Lives in the mud in ditches and fresh-water 
ponds, Not numerous. ‘The snail, when once 
removed from its native element, keeps itself 
shut up, although confined in water. It isa 
favourite food with the Chinese, who eat it pre- 
pared in the same manner as other edible snails, 
viz, boiled. ‘he embroynes, which vary from 
8 to 22, are somewhat larger than those of P. 
quadrata, and their shells are colourless and 
semitransparent, whereas the embryo of the latter 
is frequently of a dark colour.” 

(868) Panupina (Brrnixia, Gray) Loxa- 
cornts, Benson. , : 

Testa ovato-conoidea, cornea, polita, spira 
aperturai longitnidine vix superante 5 antractibus 
quatuor, ultimo convexo, suturis minime de-, 
pressis ; apertura subrotunda, supra angulata 5 
peristomate subreflexo, nigrescente 5 Jabio cras- 
sissimo ; operculo atestaceo ; umbilico evanido ; 
apices abuso, 

‘this shell appertains to the group of small 
Paludina which Gray has separated wnder the 
designation of Bithinia, to which belong the 
English P. impura, the Indinn species P. cerameo- 
poma aud pulchella, (nobis), goniostoma (Hutton) 
and one or two other species, inhabiting the 
rivers and pools of the gangetic plains which as 
yet are undescribed, The present species is 
remarkable for the thickening of the inner lip 
in the part where it adheres to the penultimate 
whorl. 

« Pound in the canals in. great numibgrs at- 
tached ta aquatic plants, stones, pis, &er 
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(369? PaLuDINA (BITHINTA) STRIATULA, 
Benson. 7 

Testa ovato-acuta, cornea, polita ; spira elonga- 
ta; anfractibus quinque convexiusculis, _liris 
pluribus, interdum inconspicuis, cumdatis, 
suturis depressiusculis ; apice obtusato, Peristo- 
mate reflexo, nigrescente, undéto ; umbilico 
evanido ; operculo calcareo. 

This form is singular among the Bithinia 
on account of the ridges on the whorls, All the 
other known species, including those above 
named, viz. partule of the West Indies, rudis 
and rnubens of Dalmatia, fluminensis of Hungary, 
inflata of the Lonian Islands, and a small Sicilian 
species which stands in collection without a 
name, being deficient in sculpture. The number 
and degree of prominence of the ridges vary - 
much, and they diminish in prominence in pro- 
portion to their paucity. 

“Less common than P. longicornia, but found‘ 
in the same localities, The animals and their 
habits are similar.” 

(570) MeLANIA CANCELLATA, Bensom: 

‘festa, clongato-turrita olivacea solidinuscula ; 
anfractibus novem convexivweculis, omnibus cos- 
tulis frequentibus, ultimoque faseiis tribus ele+ 
vatis hasalibus munitis ; costulis liris plurimus 
cancellatis ; suturis mediocriter excavatis ; apice 
eroso. 





Axis 1.0 poll. vel pauld plus, 


This little species is nearly allied to the gi- 
gantic, M. variadilis, nobis, of Bengal, aud. like 
it, has the sinuated aperture, which indicates the 
approach of the genus to the neighbouring type : 
Melauopsis. ‘Tiere are sellom more than seven 
whorls present, the apex being subject to decol- 
lection, which in this genus, | have observed to 
be an indication of residence in stagnant water. 

“Nearly all adult. specimens somewhat mu- 
tilated. Found in the canals close to the sea 
in the mud, and makes its appearance in the 
market, not as an article of food, but in com- 
pany with the fish caught by dragging the bot- 
tom of the canals. ” 


(571) Menanra (ITemisinus? Swainson) 
CEREBRICOSTIS, Benson. Soca 

‘Testa elongato-turrita, olivacea, ténai, anfrae- 
tibus plurimis leviter convexis ; costis frequen- 
tissimis albidis, jovigatis munitis, ultimo cos- 
tulis evanidis ; balteg submediano, rugisque 
plurimis besalibus cirtumdato; suturis impre’- 
sis ; columella snbrecta ; basi leviter canalicutato- 
effusa ; labro tenui, levi, sub-reflexo; apice de- 
collato. Axis teste decollatz 1.05 poll. 

This is a very interestisg shell, -sgreeing 
nearly with Swainson’s sub-genus Hewisinus, the 
type of which is digured in Griffiths Cuvier as 
Melania lineota (Vol. XI.Pl. 13. fig. 4). The 
Chusan shell however, shews no symptom of the 
crenation in the aperture, which is attributed to 


A 
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the type. The species now described’ leads to 
the sub-genus Cvrithidea. 

“Found among specimens of Afelania can- 
cellata,” 

(572) Perruiaria, * Nov. Gen. 


* Batilla, 4 shovel ; {rom the lengthenedforin 


of the shell, and the couformation of the base | 


of the aperture. 


Testa turrita, insculpta, rudi; anfractibus ; 


plurimis, aperiura oblonga, infra angustiore, ba 
truncata, evasa; labro sinuata, supra emargi- 
nato, infra provecto ; labio supra callo muuito ; 
columella planata, basi incrassata, oblique trun- 
cata, canalem vix efformantc; opereulo corneo, 
tenui, spirali, multiverticillato. 


(578) Batintaria Zonalis, Benson. 
‘Testa elongeto-turrita, scabra, albida, fasciis 
fucis ornata; aufractibus tredecim mediocriter 
convexis, costulis liris longitudinalibus decussatis, 
supra sub-nodulosis ; apertura intus fasciis fuscis 
strigata ; columella alba, Axis 1.4 poll. 
Syn. Cerithinm zonale, Lam. ocean des Antilles. 

G. wonale, Gray, Griff. Cuv. 12, PL 14, fig. 
1, China ? 

“From the coast of Chusan. Some were 
brought to Dr. Cantor from the entrance of the 
canal; but he did net himself find them in the 
estuary.” 

This shell does not agree with the characters 
of any of the sub-genera of the Gerithinm in 
which Lamarck and Gray have placed it, and the 
structure of the base of the columella is almost 
precisely that of the Planuzis, Lamarck, from 
which the form is sufficiently distinguished ‘rom 
the truncation of, the base of the aperture, its 
sinuous outline, and the absence of the interior 
ribs, as well as by the clongated form of the 
spire. 
a terminal genus of the Melaniane, and the pre- 


sent species in its form and sinuous lip presents | 


characters in consonance with the typicat species 
of Melania, while the columella approaches to 
the structure of that of Melanopsis. As in Pla- 
nawis and many of the Cerithina, there is a cal- 
lus attached to the penultimate whorl near the 
top.of the aperture, and its scabrous surface and 
occasional disposition to forma varix on the 
jast whorl behind the pillar, give a farther + 
semblance to that sub-family, 


(574) Lacuxcuna, Nov. Gen. 


“Testa turbinata, subglobosa, apertura Mmajori, j 
integra, oblonga, peristomate interrupto, labio | 


<Subreflexo, umbilico profundo, tortuoso. 


(575) Lacuncura PULCKELLA, Benson. 
Testa albido-glauea, ovato-globosa ; anfrac- 


tibus convexis, lineis longitudjnalibus, elevatius- ; 


culis, aliis obliquis decussatis, instructis ; suturis 

impressis; apertura intus fascia lata pallide cas- 

atnea ornata, calumellaque intus concolor. 
 RAsserted to be an inhabitant of the canals 









Swainson has considered Planaxis to be ‘ 
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jat Chifsan, aud found under the same cireum- 


il ee 
' stances as Venus chinensis.” 

The raised lihes crossing each other, give the 
facet-like appearance to the surface, which is 
frequently observable in Limnaen. ‘he form of 
j the wnbilicus and the greater prominence of the 

raised lings near the wmbiliccs show an approach 
{to the subgenus Glodularia. Whorls 6, exclu- 
sive of the apex, which is less acute, than in 4a- 
siminia, ‘he substances of the shell is thin, 
and it has much the aspeet of a shortened Padu- 
dina, such as P. crassa, It appears to be re- 
lated both to Assiminia in the’ Turbinide, and 
to Lacuna and Glébularia in the Nativide. From 
i the former it is distinguished by its more zlobu- 
‘Tay form, and by the openness of the umbilicus, 
as well as by the absence of any distinct shelly 
‘plate, adhering to the body-whorl within the 
aperture. From Lacaxa it may be known by 
the circumstance of the umbilicus being situated 
about the-centre of the aperture, instead of near 
its summit, and by the same absence of a shelly 
plate. From @lodalaria itis distinguished by 
its more lengthened form, less concave inver 
lip, and by the absencé of a thickened belt at 
‘the base of the body whorl, 
i (576) Mytiivs Nicer, Benson. 

Testa oblonga, trigona ; eardine unidentato , 
natibus subineurvatis, decorticatis, sub epider 
| inide albis marginibus purpurascentibus ; intus 
margaritaceo-splendida, margine purpureo. Long. 
| 3.4 poll. Lat. 1.7. 

It is punctuate in the interior, especially near 
the beaks ‘There are Flas¢ra on all the speci- 
wens, leading to the supposition, notwithstand- 
ing their naere, that the habitat is marine. 

(577) Deut A purpurascens, Bensow, 
j ‘Testa oblonga sub-quadrata, radiatoplicata, 
sub epidermide albo purpureoque  ornata, intus 
margaritacea, epidermide brunnee, apice subin- 
eurvato, compressiusculo Long, 15, Lat. 0.8 
poll. 

The anterior margin is minutely toothed. The 

; posterior muscular impression is curiously honey- 
‘ combed, and the whole of the interior is strongly 
; punctuate at nearly equi-distant points, ‘The 
! plicee or raised strice are strong within a short 
| distance of the beaks and along the anterior side 
‘of the wmboual slope, but become obsolete on 
ithe rest of the shell. ‘The epidermis is  sca- 
i brous aud covered with a minute weed, which 
looks like a fresh-wateg production. The septum 
atthe beaks refers this shell to Dreissena of 
Van Beneden, which includes the tluviatile spe- 
| cies polymorpha of Europe. 
« Dr. Cantor never saw those muscles alive, 
| but found the empty shells about the houses at 
‘Ting-hae. The Chinese said that they were 
found in great numbers in the canals close to 
ithe sea, but only in winter, when large supplies 
Fare br@ght to market: They also assertdd {hat 
‘they attain urwards of six inches in lenethe” 
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(578) Mopioa SENHQUSTA, Benson. ~ $ 

‘festa transverse oblonga aubalata, gibba, t 
laviuseula ; alice angustata; intus iridescente ; 
epidermide oliyvacea, obscuré radiata ; ala nati- 
busque strigis “flexuosis spadiceis oruatis, basi 
leviter emarginata. Long. 1. 2, Lat. 0. 6. pole 

Named by Dr. @antor after the lade Sir H. 
Le Vleming Senhonse, who firg, observed it and 
pointed it out to him. ‘This gallant officer who 
commanded the naval forces in the attack on 
the city of Canton whieh resulted in its submis- 
sion to the British arms, and who fell shortly 
alterwards a victim to his exertions in that eu- 
gagement, was much attached to Natural His- 
tory. 

“Sir IT. Le Fleming Senhouse observed num- 
hers of this shell on board of one of the captur- 
ed junks where speciinens were obtained from 
the Chinamen, who had brought a large supply, 
preserved in salt, from the East coast of Canton 
Province. Dy. Cantor afterwards found two 
specimens on the mud among the fragments of 
vocks which line the coast of Chusan. People 
at ‘ling-hae were well acquainted with the mus- 
cle Judging from the heaps of shells which lie | 
about every house at Chusan, the people are j 
great consumers of shell fish, and it is amusing 
to see how expert they are in opening bivalves, 
for which their inch-long nails are well adapted 
De. Cantor later observed this shell inhabiting | 
the shores of the Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
and Pinang. 

The form belongs to the sub-genus Brachyo- 
dontes of Swainson. A nearly allied, but much 

“smaller, species occurs in the creeks of the 
Sunderbuns, which he proposes to describe as M, | 
Variegata. 

(579) ANopon crsBum, Benson. 

‘Pesta fragili, ovata, tumida, antice rotundata, 
postice subalata, supra angulata, extremitate pos- ; 
tiea subangulata, natibus concentrice rugos: 
rugis parallelis, sub-distantibus, area postica | 
radiis_ tribus approximatis leviter elevatis, ru- 
gosisque, munita ; margarita jnterius albida versus 
apicem aurantio-tabescenti, versus marginem pur- 
pureo-viridique splendide margaritacea ; margine 
fusco ; epidermide, olivacea, obscure radiata. 
Long, 2.0, Lat. 3.2° poll. 

This shell approaches in form and outward 
appearance so nearly to one of the varieties of 
A. cygneum, that at first sight, it might be diffi- 
cult to distinguish them ;,but on opening the 
valves, the superior splendour and vivid colour- 
ing of the Chinese shell at once suggest a specific | 
difference, 4. cygueum shews vestiges of raised 
vaya, similar to the three on the surface of 4. 
giovwa, but in an English specimen, of the 
variety iuerassatum, does not present the con- 
centric ruge on the beaks, which are exhibited 
by Irish specimens of another variety in which 

> nowevér, they are closer and more prlicate than 
in the Chesan shell, The sub-cardinal muscular 
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impresgions are more immediately under the beaks 
in 4. giébum, while in the British species they 
are more removed towards the anterior side. 

Sometimes 5 inches in length. Very ecom- 
mon in mud in the canals. Sold ipthe bazaars 
as an article of food. Large specimens ave very 
brittle, and precaution should We taken to dry 
them in the shade.” 

(580) Unio 
Lean, Gray. 

Testa crassa, subovata, alata, compressa, um- 
bonibus deutibusque cardinalibus extremitati 
antics angustiori approximatis; valva_ sinistra 
dente cardinali iuteriori margineque cardinali 
pene purallelis ; illa versus dentem lateralem me- 
dioeriter productam spectante; valva dextra 
dente ecardinali unica ereyata; valvis intus mi- 
nime profundis ; margarita ; iridescente, pallide 
sulmonis colore tincta; natibus minime promi- 
nentibus ; rugis sericbus duabus e linea umbonali 
divaricatis ; posterioribus simplicibus, anteriori- 
bus, basalibusque nodulosis, testam exteriorem 
mumentibus, epidermide flavo-oliavacea. Length 
2 inches, breadth 8, weights of the two valves 
1} 02. 

The interior lobe of the cardinal tooth in the 
left valve isin aline with the jateral tooth, or 
nearly so. ‘The anterior impression of the ad- 
ductor musele is finely sculptured in a radiate 
erystalliform manner. The epidermis is slight 
yellowish olive, verging into light brown, ‘The 


{THELIDERMA, Swainson,) 








| posterior margin is sinuous, owing to the ends 


of the nodulous radiating ribs, which diverge ir 
2 curved series from the umbonal slope: thore 
towards the posterior margin and wing being 
simple, while those which ran,towards the basal 
and anterior margin, consist of a series of no- 
dules. ‘The two smaller muscular impressions 
of the cardinal group are in this species situated 
transversely, One of them being remote from 
the large impression but in U. divergens, one 
is situated above the other, and both adjoin the 
large impression, 

This shell is evidently the same species as 
that figured by Gray in Griffith’s Cuvier, Vol. 
XII. Pl. 21, tig. 1, but without a deseription. 
The aspect of the shell, and still more thet of 
U, divergens, reminds the observer-of the thick 
nodulous forms which inhabit the waters of North 
America, and is quite unlike that of any of our 
Tndian species, only one of which attains any 
moderate degree of thigkness. . 

A perfect specimen of this and a single Jleft) 
valve of the next species were found ina house 
at ‘Ting-hae. ‘They ave enten by the inhabitants * 
who asserted that the shell is found _jn fresh- 
water somewhere on the Island. At Macao, 
Dr. Cantor afterwards saw a specimen with a 
gentleman who had received it frork a native of 
Canton. The latter asserted that the shell in- 
habited the mud in the Canton river, at some 
distance in the interior.” 
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(581) Unto THELIDERMA, Sw. pibhheess! 
Bensous 

‘Testa crassa, . angulato-ovata, subalata, tumi- 
diuscula, facie externa tuberculato-plicata, rugis 
seriebus draghus e linea umbonali divaricantibus ; 
posterioribus simplicioribus, anterioribus basali- 
buaque plertu.que uodulosis ; natibus mediocriter 
prominentibus, epidermide negrescente, striis su- 
bimbricatis. Valve sinistree dente cardinali in- 
teriori versus angulum marginis posterioris basa- 
lisque spectante, ad latus exterius laminis 
pluribus munito; dente exteriori pene obsolete 
brevi, a basi interioris divaricato; dente latévali 
brevi craso. Long. 2.65, Lat. 3.5 poll, 

‘The lateral tooth is uearly parallel with the 
direction of the inner cardinal tooth, instead of 
forming, asit were a prolongation of the same 
line, ag in the last species. ‘Lhe anterior impr 
sion of the adductor muscle is irregularly re! 
culate. Anterior margin sinuous, from the pro- 
trusion of the extremities of the rugw. Weight 
ofa single valve 2% 0z. nearly. It is not very 
distantly related to the American species V, 
costatus, Ratinesque (undulatus, Burnes) figured 
in Conrad's Monograph in plate No. 17. 


(582) Corsrcuna Fescata, (Lamarck.) 

Testa cordata subinewquilaterali fuseovirente, 
tumidiuscula, polita, intus etad nates violacea, 
extrinsecus suleir crcbris circumdata, rugis 
intersilis subimbricatis, ; margine iuteriori ple- 
rumque nigrescente; natibus decorticatis. Lat. 
1.8, Long 1.15 poll. 

This appears to be Cyrena fuscata of Lamarck 
belonging to the division which Megerle has 
separated under the name of Corbicula, and which 
is well distinguished with reference to the minute- 
ly, serrated and elongated lansiuay lateral teeth. 
The plicn on the outside of the valves are more 
distant than in our Indian species. 

“ Found inthe mud in the canals ; sold in 
the market.” 


($88) Vexus Sinensrs, Auctorum, 

‘Testa orbiculata, convexa, albida, marginibus 
violeceia denticulatis, extrinseeus radiis violaceis 
plicisque concentricis exilissimis oruata ; disco- 

lerumgue ferrugines ; dente osrdinali postico, 

bitido seepe- bilobato, laminee cardinalis extre- 

mitate postica concavata. Tong. 1.7, Lat, 1.65. 
lron. Wood, Pl. 8, fig. 76 non bene, 

In most specimens, the coloured rays are 
confined to the posterior half of the shell; but 
oécarionally, they pervade the whole dish, and 
decussate the conceutrie plaits in such a manner, 

“as to deceive the eye, and to cause the belief that 
there isa radiate striate sculpture, ‘The siphonal 
scar cuts sharply through the sub-marginal 
impression, and ends in a poigt near the centre 
of the shell,’as in Artemis lincia, and in a less 
degree in Venus gallina. 

. Dr. Cantor never saw this bivalve alive, but 
judging fromthe number of shells lving about 
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house§ at Chusan, it gust be a common article 
of food. According to the Chinese, it-is an tu- 
habitant of the canals.” 


(584) SANGUINOLARIA IRIDESCENS, Benson. 

‘festa subelliptica, compressa, albida, iride- 
tente, versus apicem incarnata, exilissime tran- 
verse striata, striis oWSoletis tadiatim decussata ; 
Jatere postico sworostrato, subangulato, antico 
longiore, rotundato. 

This shell has a chatoyant reflection on the 
exterior of the valves, of Which the substance is 
not in the least degree pearly, The rostrated 
end exhibits a faint trace of the fold which cha- 
racterizes the Telling. 


«Found under the same circumstances as the 
last, and asserted to be an inhabitant of the 
canals.” 

(585) ARcA GALACETODES, Benson. 

Testa subrhamevidea, tumida, subsequilaterali 
antice swbangulata, postice rotundata, multir- 
adiata, radiis exilissimis aucta, rugis decussay- 
tibus; cardiue mediocri, terminis exterioribus 
angulatis; ratibus lee vibus remotiusculis, incuro- 
atis ; margine levi; epicermide fusca, Lat. 0.5, 

oll. 

This shell belongs to the sub-division of Area, 
which contains the English mssine species 4. 
lactea and the Crag fossil 4. laetanea, Wood. 
(Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. IV. N. S. PB. 282, Pl. 
Supp. No, 13, f.3.) 

It is sufficiently distinguished from both by its 
tumid form; its greater Jength,from beak to 
base, in comparison with its breadth, by the 
shortness of its cardinal line, and its more equila- 
teral form. As in those species, the teeth are 
vertical at the centre of the hinge line, and in- 
clined or radiate at the extremities, ‘The loz- 
enge-shaped space between the heaks is occupi- 
ed by numerous raised fiaes, vertical to the 
hinge line, which are crossed again by faint de- 
pressed lines, affording a firmer hold to. the 
ligement and performing the same office as the 
angulate concentric channels or scorings in Hos: 
soared, 

« Found under the same circumstances as the 
last, and equally asserted by the Chinese to be 
an inhabitant of the canals.’* 


(586) Novacutina constricta, (Lamarek.) 

‘Testa alba, tenui, transverse oblonga, levius- 
cula, extremitatibus rotundatis, radio mediano 
subconstricta; epidesmide olivaceo-flavescente, 
postice quasi eapillis intertextis adherentibus 
vestita. Lat. 2°55, Long. 0°75, poll. 

Solen constrictus, Lamarck, Vol. 5, p. 455. 

This shell, which Lamarck, has de scribed as 
Solen contrictus, and which on the authority of 
Peron, he considered to be from the Chinese or 
Japhanges Seas appears to have been a specmen 
of this shell, deprived of its epidermis. iThe 
terms in which Lamerck mentions its*habita 
and the doubs whether it belonged to: China or 


CHAMPA. 


Japan, may well aecount for his deseribfng it as 
aset-shell. ‘The places it immediately after the 
British marine species soden ‘antiquatus, which | 
approaches Noraculine in form anit in its exserted 
medial beaks,*though it differs in the number of 
the teeth, From Novacrline gangetica, (nobis), 
(Gleanings in Se®nce, ¥al. 2, p. «63, 1830, 
cand Pl. v, fig. 4, vol. 1, and Qowerby’s Manual, | 
fiz. 63,) to which it Lears a near resemblance, it 
is well distinguished by the radiate depression 
which runs from the apex tothe hase of the shell, | 
and which bears an appearance, as if a string | 
had been tightly tied obliquely round the closed 
valves when in a soft state. . 
Novaculina wow numbers five species, two of 
them American, two Chinese, viz constricta aud | 
acutidens (Sowerby, Broderip, Zool. Jour. Vol. 
iv. p. 861,) and the Indian gangetica, the species , 
on which the genus was originally founded. | 
Swainson has adopted it as a sub-genns of Socen. | 
Gray’s Solen novaculina (Griff. Cuvéer, vol. 12, ° 
PI. 31, fig. 1.) appears to represent an individual | 
of gangelica, of which the teeth were injured. , 
A dwarf variety of the latter shell occurs in the | 
mud of the aqueducts tn Calcutta. ! 











CHAUNA. 
the Cofhin Chinese was a considerable state un- 
der a chief who lived at Phaurye, lat, 11° 10° 
North, that inthe 15th century an intercourse 
subsisted with the Malays and Javanese, that the 
Queen of the principal sovereign giJava about 
the middle of the 15th century was a Champa 
princess, that the people are called Loye or Loi 
in the Anam language, aud that they profess a 


j species of Hindooism reseinbling the worship of 


Buddha or Jani, 


(591) CHANK SHELL. 

Sungoo, Tam. Shenkoo, TxL, and 
Sunk, Duk. Says. 

Of these shells, which are found in great abun- 
dance on the sea coast of the southern and wes- 
tern parts of the Peninsula of India, the natives 
make rings, beads, and other ornaments. ‘They 
are also sent to Bengal and neighbouring coun- 
tries-where they ave sold, and cut into cowries 
(small coin).-—Ainstie’s Mat. Med. p, 143. 

(592) CHARI-MARAM, the wood called 
ebony in England. (See Ceylon woods, &e. 
named Achamarum, Nuga-gaha.)-—Ldye, Mal. 
nd Can. 

(593) CHARU, the Malayala name of a jun- 





(587) “ Novacutina coustricta was picked up | gle-wood which grows to about forty feet high, 
among a number of other shells, thrown in a heap | and two feet in diameter. It is used in building 
outside the kitchen door st the house of the j native vessels, particularly for planks, It is not 
first civil Mandarin of ‘Ting-hae.” ‘very durable, and is of little value except for 

With reference to the foregoing descriptions, ; those purposes. It is cheap, and is easily pro- 
it is interesting to observe that several forms (cured from the banks of the rivers.—dye, M, 
are absent which might have been expected to , aud C. : 
occur in the latitude of Chusan. Among: (594) CHAUNA, the name of a wood which 
the land ‘Lestacea, independently of the true} grows in Malabar, It resembles the English 
Timaces, we may notice the want of Pupa| beach, and is used by the natives for. house- 
Vertigo, Carychium and Cyclostoma which are! work. It is not durable, nor is it remarkable 
met with in the temperate and warmer re-! forits growth, quality, or uscs.— Haye, M, and C, 


gions of Western Asia among rocks and under 
stones. We miss the more ventricose forms of 
Bulimus as well as of the genus Achatina 
Suceinea is also wanting, but occurs abundantly 
farther south, at Macao. Among the fresh water } 
genera we miss Ampullaria, Neritina and Navi- 
cella, and amongthe Acephala, the genus Psi- 
dium. Moradabad, December 26th. 1841.—Jn 
Journ, Ben. As. Soc. No 247 of 1853, 

(588) CHAMBOGUM, the Tamil name of a 
tree, the most beautiful in appearance on the coast 
of Malabar ; it is a very close grained wood, and 
throws out rather a pleasant sme!l when cut. It 
is generally found in the forests of ‘Travancore of 
about eighteen inches in diameter, and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long; it pvoduces a 
small round fruit which the natives use medi- 
cinally.—£dye, Af. and C. 

(589) CHAMPAH Upon the summit of the 
lofty hills, north of Khatmandoo grows the Cham- 
pah,.a tree which measures in girth eleven feet at 
least-—Smith’s Nepant. 

(590) CHAMPA, a province on the Peninsula 
of Cambodia. Mr. Crawford (Embasay to Siam) 
informenus that Champa before id subjugation by 





:or Gynocardia odorata. 


(595) CHAULMOOGRA SEEDS. These seeds 
are furnished by the Chaulmoogra odorata, Rox. 
The plant is  refer- 
red by Lindley to the Natural order Pangia- 
cere which by some is considered a section of 
Papayaces, ‘The seeds are sold in the bazaars 
in ludia at about 13s. 4d. per ewt. ‘Lhe tree is 
poisonous but the seeds yield by. expression a 
bland fixed oil having a peculiar smell and taste. 
The seeds are used by the natives af India in 
various cutaneous diseases, Tor this purpose 
they are beaten up with ghee or clarified butter 
and applied to the diseased cutaneous surface. 
‘The expressed oil is prized in the treatment of 
leprosy in India, ‘She surfaces of the ulcers, are 
dressed with the oil while a six grain pillof the 
seed is given three times a day. The dose of 
the latter is gradually increased to twice te 
original quantity. The expressed oil is some- 
times given internally in doses of 5 or 6 mninims: 
Too large doses are apt to produce nausea and 
vomiting, ‘The*Chaulmoogra is “also prized by 
the Chinese Notes on the Ohaulmoogra seeds of 
India by Charles Murchison, M. D.. M.R.C. P. 
LE. p. 353, = . 


7 CILERU-PUNA. * 

(596) CUERETTA, ou the varieties of Chi- 
retta used in India. Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, M.D. 
Madras Medical Service, in writing remarks that 
he has frequently been struck with the evident 
dissimilarky between bundles of Chiretta, as re- 
ceived through the commissariat at different 
stations in the Madras Presidency, and although 
tie stalk when chewed possessed the charac- 
teristic quality of pure bitterness and exhibited 
the many seeded capsule, the tetragonal stem 
and opposite sessile exstipulate leaves by which 
the Gentian family is recognised, he could not 
help thinking that the supplies furnished on <a- 
dent coutained several distinct plants. ‘The e 
lection of native drugs brought together at the | 
time of the Madras Uxhibition of 1855 furnish 
ed him with an opportunity of testing the aceu 
racy of his previaus opinion, and it oveured to! 
him that a short notice of two distinct plants | 
used in southern India thight not be unaceept- 
able. “Ihe properties of the Indian species of 
Gentianem with the exception of two or three of | 
the Himatayan ones, do not seem to have been | 
at all investigated. After a diligest search in 
the medical literature of India, he could find not | 
a single notice of their therapeutic action al- 
though the remarkable property of bitterness 
exists in the four general Exacum, Ophelia and } 
Adenema, as wellas in all the indigenous species 
which he had met with. Zd. New Phil. Mag.: 
No. 6 of April 1856. 

(597) CHECK, Checks fit for children’s ' 
dresses and gown pieces of great variety, the | 
quality very good, the color tastefully distributed | 
and the dyes excellent are made in the Madras 
Presidency. -M. E J. R. 

(598) CHENTSU. A tribe, one of the non- 
Avian races of India. Vocabularies of six of: 
these, the Kondh, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and ; 
Chentsu are given at p, 39, No. of 1856, of: 
Beng. Aa, Soc, Journal. 

(599) CHERU-PUNA in Tamil aud Malayala, | 
which is the small leaf poon. ‘This wood is the 
real mast poon, which is preferred for the masts 
of ships or vessels. Peon, or Puna, consists of | 
five sorte, all of which are simiiar in shape and | 
growth ; the largest sort is of a light bright co- | 
Jour, and may be had at Mangalore, from the 
forests of Coruincul, in Canara, where it grows to | 
a length of one hundred aud fifty feet. At Man- | 
galore, Mr. Edye procured a tree of this sort that | 
would have maile u foremast for the Leander, sixty 
gunship, in one piece, for the sum of 1,300 ru- 
pees, or £149 sterling, Poon grows in the forests 
ot Cochin and ‘Travancore, but it is of a very in- 
ferior quality to that before stated ; one sort is 
-named the Karapa Puna, which is dark poon; and 
Malai Puna, meaning the hill poon ; and another 
sort, the Velléi Puna, orthe White poon ; this 
sort is small, not more than twelve or eighteen 
inches in diameter, aud eighteen or twenty feet 
Tong. Tn Canara, another sort, named Merchie 













CHINA, 
Puna, grows to twenty-eight inches or three feet 
in diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet long ; 
and is very much like American biveh. It is 
generally defeetive and not durable ; consequent- 
ly it is never brought from the: fills, for, when 
felled, it opens and splits at the top and but for 
many fect jn length, “The weight of the poon 
anay be said to be from forty to forty-eight 
pounds the cubic foot ; but the lightest 1 have 
met with was thirty-four and three-quarters, and 
the heaviest fifty pounds,, the cubie foot, when 
dry. The leaf of this tree’ is small and oval, 
about two by one anda half inenes broad, and 


‘the fruit grows in bunches; itis about the size of 





olfee-berries ; from this the natives extract oil, 
ich is used for various native purposes.— 
Kdye, Maud C. 
(690) CIVHUTTER, 
Ch’huttee, Hino. 
A Mahomedan rite, held on the sixth or 
seventh day of a woman’s confinement. Herkl. 
(601) CILLLLAN. 
Chillah, Hixn. 

The fourtieth day after child-birth, on which a 
Mahomedan woman performs her purifications, ~ 
Herki. 

(602) CHILLOUNEA. ‘The Chitlounen is a 
singular tree of Nepant. Its upper coat is en- 
tirely composed of innumerable needle-form fibres 
tolerably united by a kind of gelatinous sap. 
‘The wood makes good beams and rafters, and is 
held in such superstitious veneration by the na- 
tives, that no house is considered secure in 
which more or less of the timber has not been 
employed.—- Smith's Nepaul, 

(603) CHINA, ‘The great staff of life in 
China is rice, which is cither eaten dry, or mixed 
with water, so as to resemble a soup. Out of 
rice they make their chief intoxicating liquor, 
which when good is something - like strong 
whisky, both in its colourless appearance and its 
smoky flavour, Other vegetables are consumed 
such as the sweet putato, Barbadoes millet, peas, 
beans, turnips, carrots, &. Of their fruits, the 
orange, lichee, loquat and mangoes are much in 
use. ‘Their favourite animal food is pork, the 
taste for which is natural. ‘There is a maxim 
prevalent among them, that’ “a scholar does 
not quit his books nora poor man his pigs.” 
The flesh of the bullock, sheep, deer, dog, cat 
and horse is eaten, but compared with that of 
swine, itis ararity. Fish are eaten in great 
abundance, either fresh, dried or salied, and they 
rear great quantities of ducks and various species 
of fowl for the table. The comprehensive princi- 
ple ou which Chinese diet is regulated, is to eat 
everything which can possibly give nourishment. 
The luxuries consumed by the rich consist of 
the edible birds nest, the bech de mer or sea 
slug; shark fins, fish maws, cow sinews, points 
of stag antlers, buffalo hides, whieh afford the 
gelatinous foods considered so restorative: 





CHROME ORE, 


Amongst (heir delicacigs also, are dish@s made 
of the larvae of the sphinx moth, and of a grub 
bred in the sugar cane, ° 

(604) CHINNIE MARUM. Chiniin Tamil, 
Kasawha in Mlalayala. ‘This is*a tree which 
grows to about eightcen inches in diameter, anal 
twelve feet long; # is heavy and closw grained ; 
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and painting if carefully manufactured in India. 
‘The Chrome ores used in England are obtained 
from the Shetland islands and Styria where they 
ave abundaut, ‘The quantity required for mauu- 
facturing purposes is not very largefhence the 
raw ores of India could never be brought into 
: the English market so as to proves remunerative. 


it produces a small berry much like pepper,.| —M. ELT. R. 


which, as well as the wood, is not of much use.— 
Edye, M. and C. 

(605) CHIRONIACENTAUROIDES, Nat. 
ord. Gentianea. Nye, Hind. This plant is found 
in some parts of India 

(606) CHLORINE. (Solution of). To pre 
pare this, take Muriate of soda sixty grains, sul- 
phurie acid two fluid drachms, red oxide of lead 
three hundred and fifty grains, water eight fluid 
ounces. For this beautiful, and in India most 
useful process, Dr. O’Shanghnessy was indebted 
to the Edinburgh Pharmacopueia. If superedes the 
use of manganese, which in India can only be 
procured from European droggists. It is used 
for bleaching, also for inhalation, and for the 
fumigation of infected apartments. —Beng. Phar. 
p. 369. . 

(607) CHOUGHL, the Chough, or ‘Cornish 
Chough’ as it is often called (Jregilus graculus), 
an inhabitant of the more elevated regions of the 
Himalaya and of all high middle Asia, is stated 
to have beeu obtained “ in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta.’— Cal. Rev. 

(608) CHOUTAL, the Malayala name of a 
tree that grows to about forty feet in height, and 
eighteen inches in diameter. 1t is a wood which 
the native coopers use in preference to the woods 
of the country for casks, vats, tubs, &e.—Hdye, 
Mand 0. 

(60%) CHOOTRAPHUL. The Chootraphul 
is a Nepaul tree, nof unlike the barberry in ap- 
pearance; the wood is of a strong yellow colour, 
but does not afford a permanent dye; the wo- 
men of Nepaul use it instead of sandal for tracing 
the tillah on their forehead.— Smith's Nepaul. 

(610) CHROME ORE. Very good samples 
of the Chromate of Iron were exhibited at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1859 from Salem, Vizia- 
nagarum and Bapgalore, but as yet nothing 
has been done to turn this mineral to use- 
ful” account on a large scale in India, from 
the want of proper appliances. The great eon- 
sumption of this substance in Enrope is in the 
manufacture of Bichromate of Votash for dyes, 
the chromates of Lead for painting, and chromic 
acid for coloring pottery, porcelain and glass. 
The mineral was carefully tested some years ago 
and a few ounces of the Bichromate of potash 
and the yellow and orange Chromates of Lead 
were made in the School of Arts Madras. The 
supply of Chrome Ore in Salem is said to be 
abundant, but the raw material will not pay the 
> expertse of freight, thouglsthe Chromates of potash 
and Leal might be brought into*use in dveing 





/ (6l1) CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM. 
Indian Chrysanthemum. Hind. Gool-daoodi, Yel- 
jow and white varieties are commou.—Gen, Med. 
Top, p. 206. 
j %612) CIIRYSOPRASE (from xpuses golden 
or beautiful, and “ ypasoy” a leek} is a rare apple- 
green calcedony, which owes its cvlowr to the pre- 
nee of the metal nickel. 
(613) CHURMKUS, called momea, in Nepaul, 
‘from its resemblance to wax, burns with a clear 
| bright flame.— Smiths Nepaul. 
| (Gt4) CINCHONA. ‘The official report of 
‘the cultivation of the Cinchona tree in Java has 
yreiched Calcutta, and is about to be translated 
i for the use of Government. ‘The success of this 
; important experiment is stated to have been com- 
| plete, and Java may in a few years furnish o 
t large supply of quinine to India as well as to Eu- 
; rope. ‘The cultivation had proved successful, the 
; authogity being an official statement to the Dutch 
, Government on the subject, a translation of which 
was kindly put in our way.— Englishman News- 
i paper, Culeutta. 
{| When it is recollected that Dr, Weddel discover- 
; ed the Cinchona Calisaye, yielding the invaluable 
yellow bark of English commerce, flourishing 
abundantly in the Cinchona regions of Bolivia and 
a part of Peru, between 19° and 13° of South lati- 
tude ; and that the corresponding parallels of the 
Eastern hemisphere include the Neilgherries, and 
that great chain of hills which extends from 
Munneepore to Cape Negrais, many of whose 
yocky peaks and platforms rise to an elevation 
of at least 5,000 feet, when, further, it is borne 
in mind that the Coffee, a plant nearly allied to 
the Cinchonacce, is apparently indigenous to a 
portion of the latter range; that, as shown by 
Dr. Falconer, two trees very nearly allied to the 
true barks, the Hymenodiction excelgum pnd 
the Lucalia gratissima are native in India, the 
latter growing abundantly in Sylhet at the foot 
of the Kossyah Hills; and also when it is re- 
collected that that the rocky nature of the soils ; 
and the hygrometrie condition of the atmes- 
phere in many of these situations appeax very 
closely to approach those of the tracts in which 
the Cinchonaese thrive best;—it can searcely* 
be doubted that the experiment of introducing 
it into India, might be tried again, with every « 
prospect of success. 

The two genéra in India clo8ely allied to 
Cinchona, and which were formerly described by 
Botanists as species of that genus are, the one_ 
Hymenodicyton, species H, excelsum (Cittchona 
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excelsa of Roxburgh) growitg in the hilly parts 
ot India to the size of a lurge tree, and 


yielding a bark which is very bitter and towie, | 


and acts asa febrifuge, although not known to 
yield any a¥Baloid like quinine. Another, Lucalia, 
_yields a species, L. gratissima (Ciuchona gra- 
tissima of Waflich), growing abundantly in Syl- 
het. It forms a sinail elegant tree, and is very 


neatly allied to Cinchona, but it is not known to | 


possess any energetic medicinal properties. 

One South American species, introduced with- 
in the last two years, is now growing in the 
Honorable Company’s Botanic Garden Calenfla. 
Tt is the Cinchona (Remigia) ferruginea, from the 
dry mountains of the province of Mines in Brazil. 


It yields the “ Quina de Serra” or Quina de! 


Remigo, which is substituted as a febrifage for 
true Cinchona bark in Brazil. 

The species most desirable for introduction 
iuto India are, 

Cinchona Condaminea, 

. Micrantha, before all others and then, 
. Nitida, 
Lancifolia, 
. Lucumefotia, 
Ovata, 
» Lancevlata, 
Dubescens. 
. Cordifolia, 
Maguitfolia. 

Indi. Anna, Medi. Science, page and 259. 

(615) CINNAMON. ‘Che attention of agri- 
culturists and others having of fate been called 
to the cultivation of cinnamon in the straits, 
consequent on the favorable result of the experi- 
ments made by Mr. Verrier at Malacca, as publish- 
ed in the “ Singapore Free Press” of the 19th 
September last, the following hints and sugges- 
tions as to the mode of cultivation and prepara- 
tion of the spice may not prove unacceptable to 
intending planters. ° 

That the soil and climate of the straits settle- 
ments is suitable for the growth of cinnamon 
there can be little donbt, for it seems to be ge- 
nerally adinitted that it has for years been grown 
atall three, but no advantage has been taken of 
the-fact, simply perhaps from the circumstance 
of no one’s knowing how to do so. 


eocacancoaa 














Cimmamon after the attainment of several years } 


of age, blossoms about the month of May, the 
fruit ripens about the month of August,—when 
rige it is of a purple color. * 

Seeds, Should it be desirable to preserve the 
seeds, which can be done for some months 
without injury, they are cleaned of the pulpy skin 
in which they are enclosed, in the following mode, 

* —-Keep them in a chatty or, other similar vessel, 
for a few days, when the skip will have rotted 
and decomposed to such an extent as to be 
easily removed, put. them into « bucket, pour cold 

-Water,upon them, and by stirring them about 
the decomposed pulp will be easily washed off, 
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. Spread them out ona anat ina shed to dry, but 
they mnst not be exposed to the sun, as they 
will split, and thus be rendered useless. It is 
not necessary Nowever that this process should 
be followed previous to planting, ‘ss seeds planted 
with the skin on them grow admirably, provided 
‘they be planted at oneé. A 
- Nursery For gle formation of a nursery, the 
seeds should be put into the ground at 6 inches 
apart, and at from 2 to 4 months growth they 
can be shifted into the plantation, where they 
ought to be planted at a distance of at leavt 
‘10 feet. 
{For the first cutting when the tree is three years 
fis the usual time. At first the young tree will 
present one or two stems for peeling, these are 
ito be cut off at about 6 inches from the root, 
{when the next year the number of stems may be 
doubled, and so on for some years. Care must 
be taken to bank up the young shoots, to pre- 
vent their -being broken off at the root either 
i by getting top heavy or gusts of wind, whilst 
| all weak and small branches ought to be care- 
| fully cut off, as useless themselves, they only 
i tend to weaken the main’ stem. Cinnamon for 
: peeling ought not to be allowed to grow up to 
i standard trees, but kept continually in the bushy 
| state. 
The proper season for cuttin, 
fruit has ripened, and after a s' 
| —for this reason, 1 presume, that the bark 
jis more easily peeled, when cut the branches 
should not be allowed to dry, but ought to be 
| peeled forthwith and on the spot, for if allowed 
to dry there is great diffieulty in separating the 
\ bark from the wood, and to enable that to be 
done, it is sometimes requisite to beat the branch 
| with the haft of the knife, which contuses the bark 
and injures the peelings. Peeling is done with a 
‘knife, by making 2, 8, or 4 incisions in the bark 
length-ways in such lengths as the knots of the 
branches will admit, and then gently easing off the 
bark with the same implement, care being taken 
not to break or ent it in any way—it is a simple 
process, and easily learnt. After peeling, the 
bark is to be scraped, which is done with the 
circular knife, by placing the bark on a smooth 
round stick, for instance a Malacea cane, and 
scraping it till the whole of the epidermis’ is 
taken off, it is then to be spread out on a mat 
to be dried, but not to be putin the sur. It 
will then of itself roll up, and take the shape 
designated quills,—it is then to be sorted into 
Nos. 1, 2,3. No, 1 is distinguished by bright- 
ness of color, delicacy of flavor, and thinness of 
skin, and is to be found in the bark of the mid- 
dle of the branch, whilst No. 2 is to be found 
at the upper end, and No. 3 at the lower end of 
the branch. When sorted, the quills are laid 
up in lengths of 4 feet, made up in a way simi- 
lav to that in which a cigar is, viz., all the Small 
pieces put inside the finest and longest bits of 
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hark that can be got, aud which are joittd the 
one f the other, till the Tngth of 4 feet is at- 
tamed, Alter the quills have tlius been laid up, 
they are exposed on a mat in the en for a cou- 
ple of days to ry. Five days are generally re- 
quired from the cutting to complete the curingy 
till ready for packing, The quills age ticd up 
into convenient bales, sewed up in gummy bags, 
with yound black pepper spriskled amongst the 
cinnawon, to preserve its flavor. 

Oil. A very excelleyt and valuable oil can be 
extracted from the couse bark of the cinnamon, 
one very like that of cloves can be distilled from 
its leaves, camphor of good quality is procured 
from its roots, its branches are excellent fire 
wood, and old timber is valuable for casks for 
the exportation of arrack, as it is said to impart 
afine flavour to the spirit, and Ceylou arrack 
fetches a higher price in the Europe an market in 
consequence, 

J. Benrrer. 
Malacca, 27th September, 1851. 

Cultivation, At appears from experience that 
the soil of Ceylon is more favourable to the growth 
of Cinnamon, than to teat of any other aromatic 
plant, aud the climate of Ceylon, if at all, differs 
but ina very slight degree from that of the 
Straits. ‘Lhe spice if cultivated in the Straits, 
will it is supposed, prove superior to that of 
Ceylon, if one may judge from the various 
spices that grow there almost wild, and it would 
moreover yield a better return than in Ceylon, 
‘This supposition is confirmed from having seen 
the spice which was prepared in 1850,in Pringet, 
by the JLonorable Resident Councillor of Malacca, 
and which was found to be equally as good in 
every respect as that grown and cultivated in 
the Muritime Provinces in Ceylon, 

A saudy soil is that which 1s generally selected 
for cinnamon, but other soils may be chosen, also, 
such asa mixture of sandy with red soil, from 
quartz, gravel or rock, also red and dark brown 
soils, Sueh land, in a flat country, is preferable 
to hilly spots, upon which, however, cluna- 
mon also grows, and even abundantly, such for 
instance as the hills of Ceylon which are 
known by the name of the “ Kandyan Moun- 
tains.” ‘Lhe soil that is rocky and stony under 
the*surface is bad and not adapted for the ewiti- 
vation of cinnamon, as the trees would neither 
grow fast, vor yield a remunerative return. 

When a tract of land of the above description 
is selected, the whole of. the ground should be 
cleared, leaving a few trecs for shade, to which 
the labourers might return for rest and relaxation : 
these may be from 50 to 60 feet apart. The trees 
felled should be well lopped, burnt and cleared 
away, the stumps should be removed with the 
roots alter which they may beallowed to Temaip,in 
order to save expence of carriage, merely by ob- 
servifig some degree of order in the disposition, 
by formimg regular rows, of which’the interven: 
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ing spares are planted with cinnamon. The 
ground being thus cleared, holes may be dug at 
8 to 10 feet apart, and of one foot square; the 
distance from each plant will depend upon the 
nature of the soil, that is, the poorer the soil the 
nearer to cach other should be the tfees planted, 
and vice versa. . 

When this operation is over should the holes 





he intended for cinnamon roots, or stumps, the 





latter must be fully removed with as much 
ewth as can be carried up with them and placed 
in the holes, taking care nat to return the earth 
rensoved originally in digging the holes, which 
are to be filled with the soit seraped from the 
surface, which has been previously burnt, expos- 
ed, and formed into manure. Should no rain 
have fatlen after the placing of the roots in 
the holes the stumps should be well covered, 
and watered morning and evening until such 
time as the sprouts shoot out fresh buds, which 
will be ina fortuight or so from the time they 
were transplanted, when the watering may -be 
discontinued. Ina month, the new shoots will 
be 3 or 4 inahes high,—this much depends upon 
the weather. 

If the holes be intended for young plants or 
seedlings, the plants must he removed with boles 
of earth from the nurseries, and placed in the 
holes, taking the same care as with the stumps, 
both in watering and covering, in the event of 
its being dry weather, When the seedlings take 
root, the coverings should not be removed until 
the plants throw out a new pair of leaves from 
the buds, which is a sign of their having taken 
root. 

When a plantation is formed of old stumps 
all the branches should be cut down within 6 
inches from the pround;—this should be done 
with one stroke of a sharp instrument in order 
to avoid the splitting of the stem. From these 
stumps cinnamon may be cut and pecled within 
18 mouths from the time of transplanting, 
Often this is done after the lapse of 12 months 
“from the time of transplanting. 

From seedlings one cammot expect to gather a 
crop before 2 or 3 years from the time the plants 
were transplauted, when there will be but one 
or a single tree, which when eut down a already 
shown + or 6 inches to the ground, ought to be 
covered with fresh earth gathered from the space 
between the rows, and formed in a heap round 
the plant. ‘The next, crop will be 3 or 4 times 
as much as the first, from the number of sprotts 
the stem will throw ont, and so on every year, 
the crop inerensing according to the number of, 
sprouts each stem will throw out yearly from 
the cuttings. In the course.of 7 or 8 years, the 
space left between the rows will only admit the 
peelers and others to go round the bushes to weed, 
elear and remove cuttings; as the branches from 
each bush will almost touch each other at their 
ends. 
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It is essentially necessary to take every care | destroy the seeds fram growing. Tn washing 
not to allow any creepers or other weeds to | the seeds those that float on the surface should 
grow, the former interfere with the growth of the | be rejected. 
bushes by entangling beeause it not only takes! ‘There are five different sorts of cinnamon, viz:— 
out so meh of the soil feeding the cinnamon | Ist is called Panny Meeris‘Caruudoo. 


trees, but interferes with the peclers during the'# 2nd,, -,,  ‘Tittha see. 
cutting senor and prevents the branches growing ! Brde,, 4, Keahatte* ... ” 
up straight with a free circulation of the air.< 4th 4, x, Wallee sis: * 


‘The plantation ought to be kept clean and free from | 5th 4, » Savell tex “as 
weeds, the cinnamon requires no manuring, but . Of these, the first kind is the best of all: the 
when the plantation ig weeding the bushes should | 2nd and 3rd although ixferior, ave peeled like- 
be covered with the surface soil and raising the wise, the 4th and Sth are spurious. 
ground round the bush by making a heap ofthe; The distinction in the cinnamon can be known 
earth, which anawera well in licu of manure. : both by taste, aud the shape of the leaves on 
This operation must be attended toas soon as! the tree, and an experienced “ Chaliya” man 
the cinnamon sticks be removed for pecling. The} will judge the quality of cinmamon by first 
plantation requires weeding 3 or 4 timesa year” sight. 
during the first 2 or 3. years, then twice a The quality of the bark depends upon its situ 
will answer the purpose as by that time the trees ; ation in the branch, that peeled from the middle 
will form into bushes and destroy the seeds of | of the bush or branch, being the sost superior 
the weeds on the ground. jor 1st sort, that taken from the upper end is the 
Nursery. ‘The forming of a nursery is neces- , 2nd quality, while the bark removed from the 
sary, for which a space of ground say an. base of the branch, or the thickest end, is the 
acre, should be selected ina rich bit of soil, | most inferior and called the 8rd sort. 
{ree from stones. Clear the whole brush-! From the cinnamon bérk refused in the sorting 
wood, only leaving the large trees for shade, store of all kinds, in separating the first, second 
remove all stones, stumps and roots, diy the land third qualities and in’ making wp into hales 
place well 6 or 8 inches deep, then form into | for exportation, the refuse is collected, and by 
long beds of 8 or 4 feet wide, put the seeds down | the chemical process, cinnamon oil is extracted, 





9 or 12 inches apart, cover them 8 or 12 inches 
above the ground by a platform, and water thei | 
every other day until the seeds grow up and! 
give one pair of leaves—then leave off watering | 
(unless great cry weather—when it ought to be 
continued) but not uncover until the plauts grow * 
up 6 or 8 inches high, can bear the sun, and ' 
these seedlings will be ready for transplanting | 
after three months from the time they were sown. 

‘The forming of nurseries is done at the close 
of the year before December. When this is to be 
done first. the party commences clearing and pre- 
paring the land during the dry season which is ; 
from the beginning of December up to end of | 
March following, April will set in with heavy 
rain (it is generally so in Ceylon) and will con- | 
tinue wet weather till the end of August and 
very often till September and October, and have 
the benefit of 4 or 5 months rain. 

-'Ehe cinnamon seeds are to be gathered when 
they ave fully ripe, they must be heaped up ina 
shady place, to have the outside red pulp rotted, 
when it turns quite black, then have the seeds 
trarspled or otherwise freed from the decompos- 

_ ed pulp, uninjuring the seeds, and have thm 
well waalied in. water, (just as done to cherry 
coffee, before they are made into parchment 
in the white shell) and have the seeds well 
dried in the air, without exposing them to 
the sun, and then puf them in on the ground: 
prepared for their reception. Tf einnamon seeds 
after, washing be exposed to the sun even for 
twenty minutes, the shells will erack into {wo and | 





which sells very high, with an export auty of 
3s, or 12 rupees on each ounce, exclusive of the 
British duties payable in England for imperta- 
tion, which in 1851, were one shilling and three 
pence per ounce. No export duties exist in the 
Straits settlements, ; 

From the cinnamon leaves, a liquid is extract- 
ed in the same manner, which goes by the name 
of “clove oil,” and is sold fora little less than 
cinnamon oil, with a duty I believe as on cinna- 
mon oil. 

Of the cinnamon roots camphor is made, and 
sells well both in Ceylon and other parts of the 
world by exportation. 

Return of cinnamon exported from Ceylon for 
ten years, shewing the quantity and value for 
each year. 


Fear. Quantity. Falue. 
. Sth 317,919" £24,857 
we 1842 121,145 15,207" 
1843 662,704 66,270 
1844 1,057,341 105,784 
18.45 403,669 40,821 
1846 401,656 40,165 
1847 447,369 44,836 
1848 421,687 49,168 
1849 738,755 78,378 
1850 644,857 64,485 
Duties, After the monopoly was abolished by 


government in 1834, the dealers in cinnamon 
had to pay 8 shillings per Ib., for every Ib. ex- 
ported from Ceylon, *From the ist June 1842, 
this duty was reduced to two shillingssper 1b. on 
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the Jst and 2nd quality, apd one shilling*per Ib. 

on the 8rd quality. 

Upon representation of this’ still heavy duty 
on cinnanton by the Chamber of Commerce, it 
was again redfided from 12th Septeniber 1848 to 
2d. per Ib, on the Ist and 2nd quality, and 
pence on the 3rd q@ality, nd continues to be so, 

During the existence of mgnopoly and Raja-, 
furiye (compulsory labour) each choliya man; 
(cinnamon peeler by caste and birth) was bound 
to supply the government store with 60 lbs., on 
pain of corporal punishment and hard labour, 
for 3 months during the year, gathering the 
spice either from the yovernment plantations or | 
private property, but since the monopoly was 
abolished every cinnamon peeler receives re- 
muneration upon the quantity of ciunamon he 

. a0 on his own account for sale to the highest 
idder, and with the assistance of his family, he 
can prepare 3 or 4 1b, of ciynamon per day during 
the gathering serson. TrkERY B. DuNDEWELLE, 
Malacca, Angust, 1851, in No. XI, Vol. V, Jour- 
nal Ind, Arch. Nov. 1851. 
(616) CIRCUMCISION. 
Klutna, Aran. +] Soontan, Tlixp. 

Among Mabomedans, this rite is directed to 
he performed between the age of seven and 
fourteen years though occasionally it is done 
either before or after that period.—J/ers. 

(617) CLEMATIS. L. Volyandria Polyginia. 
Onven |, Raxunounace.x, v. ¢, Prod, I. p.2. 
Tax Crow-roor Tree, Linn. Nat, Syst. p. 6. 
Sup-Turpe I. Clematidere vp. ¢ Prod. I. p. 2. 

Klema. A shoot, tendril; climbs like the 
vine. Lam ¢. 497 Gaert ¢ 74. 

(618) CLEMATIS GOURTANIA WV. &, 
A 2D. C. triloba W. & A. 2D. C. Syst. I. p. 
188 Wight’s illust ;—No. I. p. 2. 

Moriel, Indian 'Traveller’s joy ; Scandent, 
perennial ;-—flowers after the rains, on the 
Ghauts, and in various parts of the Deckan. 

“Ta the environs of the ancient city of Gour, 
it forms with Porana paniculata, extensive lovely 
festoous.— Roz. Flora 2, p.671.G@r, Cut. No. 1,p.1. 

(619) CLEMATIS WIGHTIANA, W. &. 
A. 3. Scandent, perennial with very soft villous 
leaves, coarsely serrated. It is also called Moriel, 
and growa common at Mahableshwur, and the 
adjoining Ghauts, flowering after the rains, 
Wallich’s C, grata Asiat. Pl. 2 $8, much resem- 
bles it and is perhaps ideutical 

Hedges and thickets where these plants grow 
have the appearance of being covered with hoar 
froat, from the white feathery tails of the seeds. 
‘They are very ornamental and worthy of a place 
in Gardens.— Gr. Cat., No. 2, 2.1. 

(620) CLEOQME. Some species of Cleome 
lave an acrid taste, which has been compared 
by many, to mustard. The leaves and succu- 
lent stems of Polanisia (Cleome) icosandra, 
applitd to the skin, excite inflammation, and are 
sometimes employ cd as a sinapisnt: in this coun- | 














COAL. . 
try, ihe? seed are administered as a_carminative 
aud vermifuge. ‘The leaves of Gynandropsis 
(Cleome) pextaphylla bruised, and applied to 
the skin, act as a rubefacient, ‘and produce very 
abundant serous exudations affording in many 
cases the relief derived from a blister without its 
inconveniences. ‘This freedom fipm incortvent- 
ence is not however always experienced, Dr. 
Wight once saw extensive vesication produced 
by the application of the leaves of this plant, as 
a discutient, to an ineipient boit. ‘The previ- 
ously existing inflammation of the skin probably 
gate rise to this extensive action.— Wight’s 
Tllustrations of Indian Botany,Vol. 1, p.p- 84-35, 

(621) CLEOME VISCOSA. 

Avia veela Ruxep Mal, | Cleome Klebrige, GER. 

ix. t, 23. Hindaule, Pers. + 
Hoor hooria, Bexc. Hoolhool, caraila, Hine: 
Kuka wominta, Terixe. and Cashm. 

Viscid cleome (seeds) | Nahivaylee, Tam. 

Exe. Svana burbaara, Says, 
Cleome, Fr. 2 

Annual, a native of cultivated Jands, It is - 
more upright, and less ramous than another 
species, and from one to three feet high. This 
species has a considcrable degree of ptingency 
in the taste, but it is not durable on the 
tongue. ‘The seeds are much used by the na- 
tives, chiefly the brahmins, in their curries, they 
are sold in all the bazars, ata very trifling price, 
Ronburyh’s Flora Indica, Vol. 3. p_ 128 Ainslie 
says this is a low growing plant, of the class Te- 
tradynamia; and order Siliquosa; the amall, 
hottish tasted seeds of which have got the name 
of Naki Kuddaghoo, or Dog’s Mustard ; they 
ave considered by the Native Practitioners as 
anthelmintic and carminative, In Dukkanie the 
seeds are called Chorie ajooan, and in Arabic 
Buzroot buige akemur.— Aiuslie’s Materia Ma- 
dica, Vol. 1, p. 92. 

(622) COAL. Deposits of Coal have been 
found along the Siamese Coast from Pinang 
{o the vicinity of Junk Ceylon, In 1836, 
specimens of Coal were brought from Trang, 





j one of the lower provinces of Siam, and sub- 


sequently a deposit was discovered at Tama, not 
Gurbie. Coal was found at Sungei-Kamuning, 
about gixteen miles above ‘Trang, and at a place, 
also, nearly east of Pulo Mutiara or Pearl Isfand 
about 12 miles to the southward of 8, Kamun- 
ing. Jt was also found at the Pulo Tiga island, 
lying off Punlis, on the coast of Keddah, but al- 
though this coal liewabout thirty miles further 
south than the Trang coast coal, or rather 8, 
Kamuning, Colonel Low was inclined to Believe 
them to be of the same coal field. Anothes 
coal was found in the bay north of Tanjong 
Bumbong on the coast of Trang, betwixt the 
last place and Kamuning. 

The discovery Bf coal in Ligor and Kedah on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula was 
brought to the notice of the Court of Directors 
in 1847. tis identical in compositionyin thé 


COCHIN CHINA. 


proportion of volatile matter to charcoal, with 
some kinds of Cannel coal. Sp. Gr. 1-245,— 
Volatile matter, 46-746 ;—charcoal 52-071 ; Ash, 
1:1838=100. That found on the Southern coast 
af the isl of Junk-Ceylon, (well known for its 
dinjand which occurs near the Dank of a river 
and about to or three hundred fect from its 
mouth, was reported by Professor Ansted as adap- 
ded for every purpose to which coal is economi- 
cally applied 




















Sp. Gr In 100 paris, 
a 
Volatile | Coke | Ash. 
‘ matic Wee, 
Junk Ceylon Coal} 125 | 60-40 [39°58)2-50 
English Camel Coal) 1°27 | 60°00 }L0-t (10°30 











The position indicated as a deposit of Coal, 
js in Lat. 7°44’ N. and Lon, 99° 15’ KL the 
Southern point of Pulo Lontar bearing S. W. by 
8, 'Lelebon $8. 1. and Tanjong Colon N. EL 
hy N. Some of it takes on the polish of fine jet. 
‘The Ligor specimens of this jet arethe best, 

Goal is found at Rettic on the South 
coast of Sumatra, which bears a strong resem- 
Dlanee to that from Junk-Ceylon, sp. gr. 1.28, 
—Volatile matter 51.43, Charcoal 48.57. Ash 
not determined. 

In Borneo, Con) is associated st Pulo chir- 
min, Which is about 200 feet high, with a fer- 
ruginous sandstone, and overlaid by a mass of 
red sand and clay. At Prlo kang Arang, aguin, 
the coal is overlaid by white sand stoue,—Colonel 
Low, No. 3. Journ. Ind. Arch. 

(623) COCIIIN CHINA, The Government 








of Cochin China is a pure despotisin, the power of j 





the king being absolute and without restriction. 
‘Where are two classes of mandarins, the Civil and 
Military but for the admistration of the affairs 
of the Government there are 6 departments or 
ministers who are termed Luc-bo, whose oceu- 
paney of power does not extend beyond three or 
four years. ‘Nhe laws and modes of punish- 
ment of the Cochin Chinese are nearly the same 
as those of China, Their language termed 
the “ Anmite’ is monosyllabic and evidently 
derived frou that of China. ‘Their written lan- 
guage indced is merely borrowed in whole or in 
part from the Chinese, though the two languages 
have become so different that persons of the 
to nations cannot commitnicate either in read- 
ing ev writing. Chinese however is the learned 
Janguage of Cochin China with the pronuncia- 
fon of the Cochin Chinese. The Anamite lan- 
guage from its monosyllabic character, presents 
but a small variety in the sound of the words, 
and a great number of signifigations, all indicat- 
ed by the tohe, are given to words spelled alike. 
‘The religion of the learned men is nol well known, 
- though they honour Confucius, that of the com- 
mon peonie is the religion of Fo which they 





Hast | 


: COCOS NUCIFERA 
eall Phat, but the people readily embrace Ghris- 
tianity and there, were at least 440,600 ° Chris- 
tians, when Dr. Le Fevre wrote in 1846.—J%. 
3 Jour. Ind. Arch. m 

(624) COCHINEAL. This insect was intro- 
fuced into Java a few years ago, as a Govern- 
ment experiment, antl apparently with more 
success in its praluction than in British India, 
for as Jong ago as 1844 it was exported from 
Batavia to the estimated value of 93,319 guil- 
ders.— Craveford’s Des. Dic. of the Indian 
fslunds. p. 112. ‘ 

(625) COCOS NUCIFERA, Cocoanut tree, 

The Tree 

Tenna marum, Tam. } Tenkoi chettoo, Ten. 

Narrel ka jhar Hinp. | Kinghena, Cay, 

‘This tree thrives well on the sea eoast, its 
uses and produce are well known, the wood is 
/ 08 ionally used for reapers, &e., for which pur- 

poses it is inferior to the palmyra. In Ceylon, 
‘however, aud on the Western Coast hard and 
durable rafters are procurable, the Cochin planks 
are prettily striped and of remarkable size.—M. 


BSR. : 
The oil. 


Tenkaya nuna, Ten, Thanga yennai, Tas, 

Narel ka tel, Hinp, Cocoanut oil, Exe. 

The genus Cocos, has many species, but no 
other of them is of so much importance to man 
as the Cocos nucifera. ‘The C. butyracea a nae 
tive of New Grenada and Venezueld might, how- 
ever, be advantageously introduced into India. 
|The Cocos nucifera, is found everywhere, even 
jin uninhabited islands, in all tropical countries, 
and to the height of 1,0(0 feet above the sea 
‘though flourishing in greatest luxuriance in the 
| vicinity of the ocean. It rises sixty to a hundred 
feet high, its eylindrical trunk, crowned with 
numerous waving, feathery leaves, forming an 
elegant object of intertropical scenery. It is 
one of the most useful of the pals and its va- 
rious products are as variedly employed being 
fabrieated into innumerable materials for domes- 
tie use and employed in commerce. It may per- 
haps enable an estimate to be formed of the 
yalue of this palm by furnishing the following 
statement of the exports, and’ imports from and 
into India of the products of the cocoanut palm, 
during the year 1850-51. 
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G Gorrandy Goa. 
E 08 |Shells/Kernela,) Oil, | Coir |“ 
sports frum] nuts, Hope. jans. 
Ra | Rs] Rs. | Rs | Rs. | Rs 
Caleutta. |" —— { — 6,891] 18,009, 
Madras, ] 10,140) — | 431,008)144,952246,859] — 
Bombay. | —— |_— 8,708} = 
| 10,140) 52) 270,566) 
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COCOS NUCIFERA. 


* 
Several vavicties of the Cocoanut Palm are 
cultivated in India, but the fruit known as the 
double cocoanut of the Seyehelle Islands does 
unt belong to this. The fruit, or cocoanut, 
Be. 
when fully ripe; can be hollowed and cleaned, by 
being filled with salt-water and buried for sothe 
time in the sand whe the albimmen deeays, 
sand is washed out. 

The nuts are made into goblets and cups and 
when mounted with silver, polished and 
carved, are very handsome; but for every day | 
household use, they are made into lamps, Tadles, 
skimmers, aud ‘Spoons. The shells make good 
Jampeblack and when reduced to charcoal and 
pulverised, an excellent dentifrice, It is from 
the husk of the cocoanut, that the fibres, so well 
known as coir, are prepared. ‘The cocoanuts are 
used as offerings for idols. 

The fruit bearing power of the cocoanut palm 
may be considerably improved by extracting 
toddy from the blossom shoots for tle manufac- 
ture of jaggery duriug the first two years of its 
productiveness, after which it may be discon- 
tinued. ‘The subsequent annual produce may 
be safely reckoned at ffly nuts per ann. 

This fruit is a valuable product of the tree, as 
from ten to twelve large wuts, besides several 
sinall unproductive ones, may be seen on each 
hunch, In good situations, the fruit is gathered 
four or five times in the course of the year, 
The albuninous substance within the Kernel is 
used as an article of food and when dried is 
largely exported to other places as the “ copra” 
of commerce, and the clear sweet liquid which 
it encloses when young ia a very agreeable drink. | 
It is indeed the albumen, in a liquid state. 
Jn Ceylon, house plasterers attribute an adhesive 
quality to this water of the green nut, and mix 
it with their white and other washes, in which 
line forms a chief ingreedient, 

‘The shelis of the green nuts, fixed on stakes, 
are useclas illumination lamps. 

The full ripe nut contains a small quantity | 
of oily milk and is then used for making oil. } 
Cocoanut milk is extracted by pressure and is | 
used in making curries &e. It is from the husk 
of the cocoanut t that the well known “ Coir” khoir, 
khair or roya of commerce is prepared. 

“Cocoanut husk, from whieh the fibres have 
not been separated, is uscd in the east in lieu of 
serubbing brushes for the flcor, and for polishing 
wood; brooms, mats aud bags are likewise manu- 
factured from it. 

Cocoanut oil, becomes solid at about 70° Fa- 
lenheit ; it is one of the fixed or fatty oils, 
and consists of solid and fluid constituents: the 
Jutter or Oleine, being separated by pressure 
from the solid parts, called stearine or by others 
Coein, so largely used inthe manufacture of the 
Stearic candles by Mr. Wilson of Vauxhall. ‘The 
imports of cocoanut ofl inte England, was in 
1853, 164,196 ewt. most of whieh was the pro- 












of the salt water, or into fresh water tanks : 
vin the latter, as the water is not changed, it 


| steeping. 


COCOS NUCIFERA. . 
duce of India, and in the vear 1850-51, 649,152 
gallons of the oil were exported from Malabar 
alone, principally to the Mauritius, Britain and 
Bombay. 

Cocoanuts are made into hookahs7‘and Poreu- 
pine wood, is the name given in Europe to the 
timber of the eocoanut, 

Coir Vhe vind or husk of the eacoanut is 
very fibrous and the fibres, when separated from 
the ripe nut, is the Roya or Coir or khair of 
commerce, now so extensively used for ropes, 


| c les, matting, stair carpets, rugs, door mat- 


ting, uelting for sheep folds, brushes, hats, bon- 
nets, coarse sail cloth, gumney, as a substitute 
for hair, for stuffing mattresses, cushions, 
couches and saddles; asa substitute for bris- 
tles for making brushes and brooms, The 
nut cut transversly ig used for scrubbing 
floors and polishing furniture. It may give 
some idea of the value of this material to 
mention that in the three years, 1847-48 to 
1849-50, coir and coir rope were imported into 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay to the value of 
Nts. 8,81,537, more than the half of which was 
the produce of British India alone. ‘The prin- 
cipal use to which the coir is put, however, 
isin the manufacture of cordage. There are 
different modes of preparing the fibre; the most 
cominon being to soak the nuts for many months 
in water, or to bury them in the sand of the sea 
shore. In the Juaceadives, the nuts are cut 
about the tenth month. If cut before this the 
coir is weak, and if allowed to become quiteripe, 
the husk gets hard and woody. When cut the 
husk is separated from the nut, and thrown 
for about a year into soaking pits, which are 
mercly holes in the sand, just within the influence 
but 


becomes foul and dark coloured, and affects the 
colour of the coir, If taken from the pits too 
early, it is difficult to free the coir from impuri- 
ties, and if left in too Joug, the fibre is weakened, 
a result what is said also to occur in the fresh 
water steeping. At Calpentyra and the Akkara 
puttoo in Ceylon the natives separate the coir 
hy burying the husks for six monthg along the 
border of the salt water lake, and they are dug 
out very clean, this mode being free from the 
offensive smell which arises from the fresh water 
When soaked sufficiently long it is 
washed and well besten with heavy mallets,,and 
then laid in the sun to dry. This being effected 
ibis again well beaten, until the fibres are so 
separated as to allow of their being worked up 
like hemp, sinilar to which itis made up into 
cordage of any size, from the smallest ropes to 
the largest cable. Ié is said that it will not 
receive tar or tas, but this is Goubtful. It is 
rough to handle, and has not so neat an appear- 
anee about the rigging of shipping as that made 
from hemp, but surpasses the latter in Hghtness 


COCOS NUCIFERA. 
and elasticity, nnd even it is said durability ; | 
more soif wetted with salt water. From its; 
elasticity it is valuable as cables enabling a ship ; 
to ride easier than with a hemp or chain cable. | 
Also well suited for the reaming ropes of the 
higher sails ; and the only thing to be guarded | 
against is to precent the sails lieing chafed by its | 
rough fibres, ‘The coir made from the husk of : 
the nut, is cateulated to realize nearly one-fourth | 
of the proceeds of the oil. Forty cocoanuts are 
said to yield 6!b, of coir in Ceylon, but Mr. 
Robinson is quoted by Dr. Royle as stating that 
three large coast muts will yield Ib. of cor, : 
measuring 22 fathoms; whereas ten sinall fine | 
island nuts go to about Wb. of coir, measuring 
85 fathoms. A Mangalore kandy of 560 lbs. 
will thus be the produce of 5,600 uuts, and 
should contain about 20,000 fathoms of varn. 














Coir and coir rope is a considerable artiele of 
export from the Madras Dresidency, and has 
been increasing of Inte years. ; 

Hemp. Coir auc Total. 

Fears, Tis. [Coir Rope Rs. 

1847-48 19,819 27,937 47,756 
48-49 23,242 1 1,38,617 | 161,859 
49-50 23,076 | 2,08, 704 231,770 
50-51 10,577 | 2,46,852 | 257,429 
51-52 46,683 | 242,019 238,702 
52-53 
53-54 
54-55 





The value of the coir produce of a tree is cal- 
culated at from two to two anda half annas. 
The best Kiltaen and Chetlat coir cf the Lacea- 
dives is purchased by government at Rs, 20-12-7, 

er candy, or Ks, 23-12, per Calicut candy, 

‘The net-like snbstance Peynadi, ‘lamul, 
“Jalla Mitta” Hind., at the base of the pe- 
tiole, when very young, is delicate, beautifully 
white, and transparent; but when it altains ma- 
turity, becomes coarse aud tough, and changes to 
a brown colour. Portions of these are every 
where used as strainera and sieves, for stral 
fluids, sifting arvowroot &c. and the ‘Tahitian 
fisherman convert it intoa garment, when fishing. | 

The flowers contain a powerfully astringent | 
property, used medicinally and it is from the 
flower and spathes, before the flower has expanded, 
that the toddy or palm wine of this tree is obtained. 

The wood is applied tc. various purposes, 
such gp rafters, fences, shears, laths, shingles, 
chairs, and ladies’ work-boxes, &e., but dur- | 
fig the period of its most abundant hearing, | 
(considered to be between ten and thirty-five | 
-years growth), the heart wood is of so soft aud | 
spongy a nature, that it is mercly used for 











i rush headlong into Coffee planting. 





fences, water pipes, &e. 

The Tahitians extract a gummy substance, 
called Pia-Pia, from the trunk of the tree. 
 Coitbs of a neat appearance are made of the | 


COFFEE. 
mid-vib of the segments of the leaves, and the 
mid-ribs when tied together, form brooms for 
the decks of ships :the unexpanded leaves are 
employed to farm arches during festivals, 

The leaves are from eighteen to twenty feet 
long ; and when split into halves are plaited into 
screens, floar mats and baskets® Under the name 
of eadjans, they arg employed to cover houses. 
‘The heart or very voung leaves, called the ‘ cah- 
bage,” is an excellent vegetable, though rarely 
used as such, as the tree dies on its being remov- 
ed. ‘The old dried leaves and the spathe are 
used as torches. ° 

‘The uppermost and tender shoots of the cocoa- 
nnt tree when boiled eat like eabbage and are 
mueh prized both by Europeans and Natives, 
Ainslie, p. 245, Seeman, M. EB. JR, Royle, 

(626) COFFEE. Coffee planting in Ceylon, 
By C. R. Rigg, Hog. ‘She high prices of Cey- 
lou Collee in the home markets, and the reputed 
fertility of the * Pendant jewel of India,” as Lan- 
kadiva has been called, induced many men to 
proceed thither between 1840 and 1844 and 
It is amus- 
ing to call to mind how iaany of them made a 
mystery of the object we had in view, all afraid 
lest too many should enter into the undertaking ; 
it was never regarded in so equivocal a light as 
aspeculation, Jt was only to those intimately 
iuterested in their snecess that even the green, 
leafy covering of their views in life was exposed, 
whilst a peep at the golden harvest was granted 
exclusively to the few who warmed their toes on 
the sane fends, when the short hours of a win- 
ter’s morning still found us dilating on the V1 
Dorado of our imagivations. The writer thus 
contin 

Of the hundreds, who, between January 1841 
and December 184%, arrived at the “ Spicy 
Isle,” or impowered agents to invest their 
moury in cultivating the Arabian shrub, perhaps 
90 per cent lost their all: 7 per cent more man~ 
aged to pick up sufficient of the fragments of their 
once stately barque to build a little boat and 








| escape from the floods whieh inguifed so many ; 


2 percent took the hint in time and got clear off, 
whilst the odd one may have made a fortune. 
Asa body the planters of Ceylon had them 
selves to blame for very much of their disasters 
though individually most may plead’ that they 
went with the stream. An infatuation appears to 
have prossessed then and they slumbered on, 
like the nareotized opium smoker, who having 
filled his lungs with the fumes of the pernicious 
drug, throws himself back on a couch, his nerves 
stimulated and his muscles flaccid for a time, 
whilst his mind wanders in fairy seenes and pic- 
tures future ease and repose. But time wears 
away the veil, he besivs to he conscious, he 
feels a lightness in his chest, he awakes to the 
reality of his position—rall his bright visions 
have turned to gloomy forcbodings aud blue- 


COFFEK. 
devils, but he eannot extyicate himself, ie is tan- 
gle in the meshes of the toil, which be has wo- 
ven round himself. Such, it must be confessed, 
was the digeased state of public. mind in Cey- 
lon; nothing*was thought or talked of but plant- 
ing, and a Scotchman, absolutely planted a fiakd ' 
with Coffee in the height of dry season. ‘The 

~ mania for planting in Ceylon was as great aud ag: 
digastrous in its small way, as $ the Railway furor 
in England, the absurdity of whieh the planters 
saw through at once, ‘The Governor and his * 
Civil Servants dabbled in the speculatio 
scalded their fingers. High Civil and Mili 
Officers, both of Her Majesty and the 











many of thei far beyond their means. Merchants, 
trades-people and private individuals all took 
tickets in the lottery, drew blanks and when too 





Inte regretted it. 


Freely the faults of our neighbours we blame. 
But tax not ourselves though we practise the same. 


The most extravagant estimates were publish- ; iq 


ed and circulated at home, bearing such good | 
names that their correctness was never dowbt- | 
ed. One made out Chat 300 acres might be 
planted, kept up, and all the Coffee to the end 
of the 5th year from commencement, be housed 
and cured for £ 3,040, whilst the produce dur- 
ing that time would sell on the estate for 35s, 
per ewt. or £4,230 for the whole, leaving a net 
balance of £11,900 profit in five years and : a pro- 
perty worth £15, 600. Such statements emanat- 
ing from the sources they did, could not fail to 
entrap many even of the cautions and wary, 

The magnitude of the “ Coffee Mania” and 
the rapidity with which it spread may be judged 
of from the following figures, ‘The quantity of 
hill forest available for the cultivation of Coffee, 
soll hy the Government up to October 18-46 
(since which scarcely any land has been sold), 
was 287,390 yeres. Previous to January 1841 
very little land had been disposed of. Of this 
vast tract of private property, we find by official 
returns that on the 3ist December 1847, there 
were 50,0704 acres cultivated, of which 25,1983 
were planted previous to the 31st December 
1844, and the remaining 24,8723 in the three 
following years. ‘The gross cost of this is said 
to have amounted to the enormous sum of 
£5,000,000 sterling. 


The following is a comparative statement of 


the export of Coffce from Ceylon for 14 years, it would appear that for some years,, whilst 


ending 1849: it must be borne in mind that 
nearly the whole of what was shipped prior to 
1842 was native grown, 


There were exported of Coffee from the ports 


} pensity to gamble, 








of Ceylon, 
In 1836 is 60,329 ewis. 
1837 43,164 ,, 
* 1838 49,541 ,, 
31830 41,363 


COPPER. 

In 1840 evs, 63,162 ewts, 
1841 ae 80,584, 
1342 119,805 |, 
1843 94,847 
1844 we ~=—«:188,937 ~ 
1845 ae 178,603, 
1846 ie 173,892, 
1847 oes 293,220, 
1848 em 279,715, 
1849 373,368 


When planting first eame in vogue, the Kanily- 
; Aus flocked in hundreds to the great distribution - 
| of rupees, but this souree of labour was soon 


j found to be insufficient and of too precarious a 
India Company, entered into the enterprise, | 


nature to be relied on, even had there been a 
superabundance. The Kandyan was able to live 
on the produce of his rice fields &e. &e. before 
European capital was introduced, and he has such 
a reverence for his patrimonial lands, that were 


' his gain to be quadrupled, he would not abandon 


! their culture, it was only therefore during a por- 
tion of the year that he could be induceil, even 
by the new stimulus, money, to exert hinself, 
i Besides, working for hire is repulsive to their 
national feclings, and is looked wpon as almost 
slavery, ‘The “being obliged to obey orders, and 
to do just what they are commanded is galling 
to them. 

Next came the Lowlanders (Singhalese from 
the maritime proviuees) who have a stronger 
love of gain, a liking tor arrack and rooted pro- 
In 1841, 1842 and 1843, 
thousauds of these people were employed on 
estates : they generally eft their homes for six 
months at atime and then returned with their 
savings, some to spend their hours in indolence 
and their earnings in debauchery, others to lay 
up their gains and profit by the profligacy of 
their neighbours; after a few months leisure, 
they revisited the estates. ‘The sudden access of 
wealth amongst then soon engendered as much 
independence aud far more insolence than were 
to be found in the Kandyans: this source of 
labor which had at first poured forth so many 
thousands of useful members of society, became 
dried up, and the Lowlanders were only known 
in the central province, as domestics, artificers, 
traders and carters. 

Soxthern India stepped forward to fill up the 
vacancy occasioued by the sessation from lahour 


of the sons of the soil. So early as 1835, ‘Ta- 


mil coolies had began to immigrate into Ceylon. 


wages were low and no great demand for their 
services existed, Malabars, as ‘Tamils are indts- 
criminately called, must have come over with 
the intention of settling, or al least of being a 
long time absent from their country ; as the pro- 
portion of womfn and ebildren was much greater 
than afterwards. 

Looking at the annexed table, we find the 
greatest number of eoolies that arrived in one 


COFFER. : 

year, was in 1844, which may be accounted for 
thus ; before the end of 1843 the Kandyans had 
ceased to afford sources of labour, the Lowlan- 
ders were becoming independent not to be relied 
on, the “Mania” was raging at its height, and 
in the three previous years the departure of In- 
dians had exceaded the arrivals by 14,823 souls. 

Return of Arrivals at aud Departures from the 
ports of Ceylon of Tamil Coolies, from 1841 
to 1848, <_ 







































ARRIVALS. | Derarrunes. 

Years, 

Men. {Women.|Children.} Men. |Women.|Children. 

| \fetteateas es 

+1881 | 4,523] 863} 16k 4,243 7 
“4842 | 9,025; 279 166) 1,691 28 
1843 | 6,298] 162 on 4 
1844 |74,840] 1,181 5s 
1846 |72,526/ 698 
1846 |41,862) _ 330) 
1847 e083 1,638 3 
3848 112,808) ‘304 a 








During the years 184} to 1846 the Tamil 
labourers must have saved or remitted to their 


country from £385,000 to £400,000: whilst | 


the value of rice imported in Ceylon during the 
same period, chiefly from the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel Coasts, was valued at £2,116,189. 


But against this pecuniary advantage, a great 
‘Joss of life is to be placed, for during the eight 
years above enumerated, not less than 70,000 
Malabar coolies are believed to have died in 
Ceylon. The planters have been most unjustly 
accused of aiding disease by neglect and harsh 
treatment. Such was not the case: I may safe- 
ly say that medicines and professional attend- 
ance op the labourers, form no inconsiderable 
item in the accounts of almost every estate, not 
to speak of the indulgencies, pay and attention, 
bestowed on the sick. Tho ‘Tamils leave their 
homes to make a little money and to return 
as soon as possible; when they arrive on estates 
they are-fatigued by along journey, performed 
under great privations, the rice they bring with 
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hat they feed well and have very slight attacks. 
‘The ‘Tamils were vastly overpaid for their work 
and their master did not get value for his money, 
but until some higher motive than that which 
now actuates the Singalese, shall sfimulate them 
taplabour for reasonable remuneration, the In- 
dians will goutinue tovobtair the same price 
for their feeble exertions. It is a disgrace - 
and reproach to the people of the soil, that they 
pass the day in indolence and sloth, whilst stran- 
gers are cultivating their land, and amassing aud 
carrying off the riches which they have only to 
stretch forth their hands and arrest. - 

The chief causes why coffee planting failed to 
| be remunerative are traceable to two sources,-— 
i those who embarked in the speculation and the 
'goverument. Want of knowledge and fore-- 
thought on the one hand and culpable apathy 
on the other, are the prominent featares which 
) now appear to have led to the disastrous results. 
i ‘Lhe knowledge which the former lacked was both 
‘local and general ; they knew little or nothing of 
, the country and less of the sources of industry 
and in too inany instances a lamentable ignorance 
of the value of money was displayed ; thousands 
of pounds being laid out, where there never should 
have been any hope of seeing it returned, In 
some districts estates were formed on the most 
villainous land, disintegrated quartz roek with 
a little black mould on the surface, which as soon 
as the plants were put in, was washed away by 
the first thunder-storm, 

Spem gregis, Ah! silice in nuda * * * reliquit. 

Others were so much exposed that the violent 
winds destroyed in a few days, the growth of the 
previons nine or ten montis. 

‘The price of labour was raised to 18s. 9d. per 
month, for which there were only 25 working 
days, equalling 9d. each, a rate at which coffee 
planting cannot be profitable, considering the 
small amount of toil done by the Tamil and the 
high cost of transporting produce 100 miles by 
jand. ‘Then again, though so highly paid, the 
coolies were not made to do more than two-thirds 
of what they could have done if forced to exert 











them is barely enough to support life until they | themselves; for some planters were negligent in 
reach Kandy, the rond they traverse from the ; looking after them, whilst others allowed. them 
coast to the mountain capital is notoriously in- ; to do much as they liked in order to give the 
salubrious, the water on it is scanty and bad, } estate a good name on the coast. Now this was 
and during the period alinded to there were no | great injustice to their neighbours, because the 
houses to protect the wayfarer from rain or per- | man who would have a quid for his quo, gota 


haps more baneful dews. * Thus fatigued and | 
ematieted, they begin their labour either with 
the seeds of fever in their ‘constitutions or at 
Yeast predisposed to disense; in place of living 
well and renovating their strength, they hungered 
“themselves and existed upon the veriest trash and 
carrion, in order to lay by the more of their carn- 
ings, thus frduding their employers aud com- 
miting felo de se at the same time ‘There were a 
few men on most of the old estates who hav 
lived in the sume febrile atmosphere for years, 





bad name and the Malabars would not serve him, 
or if they did for a short period, generally ab- 
' sconded at his busiest time, when he had the most 
j need of them. 

| The early estimates and accounts led us to 
| believe that the average cost for cultivation, up 
| keeping, and housing crop during the first five 
i years would be little over £10 per acre; prac- 
| tice has however been, on an average, expended 
‘during that period, and with what result?) In 
place of having propertics worth thow3ands of 
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pours, many estates which cost from £5,00€ and 
upwards lave been abandoned a perfectly value- 
less, whilst others have been dispused of for one 
fifth of the amount expended on them. 

‘The governihent was expected to hnve opened | 
up the country with roads, and purehasers & 
land, in many districts,* bought it wnder the 
belief that such would be thg case, but there 4 
were not aware that to promise and to perform 
are very different things. 

The Ambegamoa rowl, which was to connect 
ihe southern coltve districts with the highest ua- 
vignble point of the Kalaneyganga, a inast de- 
sirable undertaking and feastvle in theory and 
on paper, was begun in or prior to 1842 and 
was not completed a few months since, thongh the 
distance is only 41 miles. It was a pet-project 
of the government and the engineering dilficul- 
ties were small. A great ‘Trunk line” was 
commenced {at the end of 1842) at Peracenia and | 
was to have led to some place or other, opening 
up the coffee estates of Ilantana, Nilamby, Dell- 
totte and Heweehetty, thickly peopled Carle of 
Maturatta, and the rich Ratematatimaite of Wal- 
Japana with its fifty fertMe valleys, but alter cost- 
ing in the cooly thousauds of pounds it appeared 
to hide its head in the forest and die, and its 
emurse beyond the first half dozen miles would 
he ag difficult to trace as that of the Niger or 
Amazon. All that Was done for Lower Dum- 
bera was to build an expensive bridge over a 
small stream, where it was little needed, aud to 
lay a heavy toll on it. 

But on the main route from the coast to 
Kandy, the road by which labour, the main- 
spring of the island’s prosperity, is adimicted, not 
even an attempt was made to facilitate the 
‘Tamil’s ingress and to preserve his health. This 
route passes through a part of the country 
almost uninhabited, where the water is bad, the 
air impregnated with iniasm, and the face of the 
country covered by jungle, filled with wild beasts. | 
If we look on the Malabar cooly as a fellow crea- 
ture he surely deserves our sympathies under 
troubles and difficulties, and without relercuee to 
his disposition, nature impels us to help him. 
If we view him in aymerely mercenary light, it is 
ie duty of the government aud his employer to 
protect and assist him, for though he comes with 
the selfish motive of earning all he can and 
taking as much as possible out of the country, 
yet the obligation is mutual and le could better 
do without the government and the plauter than { 
they without him. 

Net only had the owners of estates aright to 
expect, if not to compel, the rulirg powers to | 
facilitale the communica ion between the interior 
and that part of the coast where immigrants 
lank in the greatest nambers, and to afford 
then protection against weather, man and beast, 
“for they had paid into the Treasury not less than 
£71,840 Tor their land, but the coolies themse}yes | 
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had a. strong claim ov the government, on the 
broad principle of “ what have you. done for our 
money.” A heavy ~ customs. duty (7d. per 
bushel) is levied on rice, and it is known that 
from L841 to 1848 inclusive, -ihere were 
imported into Ceylon 14,052,865 bushels of 
tice, by which the Colonial Exefequer received 
£409,960, Of this sum, I consider that fully 
one-third was paid by dndividuals living in the 
Kandyan country. However, to be within the 
narrowest limits, T will suppose that during the 
beve period 245,000 continental labourers enter- 
ed the province, aud by remaining on an average 
of six months, each contributed 3s, to the rice 
revenue, We have thus an amount of £36,750 
for which the local government made uo direct 
return. 

There was not any check on the public carters 
who conveyed the produce to the shipping port ; 
these men could with impunity take a portion vut 
of cach bag and supply the deficiency of weight 
by watering the rest, thus not only thieving a 
part of what was entrusted to them but damag- , 
ing the rem&iuder, The manner in which this 
is performed is very simple: the coffee being 
extremely dry and having a strong natural affinity 
for moisture, porous vessels filled with water 
were disposed amongst the bags, and the damage 
is done by evaporation and absorption. 

The life of a planter is lonely, monotonous and 
unintellectual.. If he be determined to do his 
atuty to the proprietor (whether himself or another 
owns the lands) he must be contented to re- 
nounce society, to withdraw from frequent in- 
tercourse with his countrymen and almost to 
give up the recluse’s greatest resource, reading. 
We must rise before day-light and hurry to the 
eoolies’ huts, to endeavour to get them on the 
work field before sunrise, he must stand over 
and watch that they do not skulk their work, in 
rain or blazing heat, until 10 a. a.3 he has 
then generally a mile to walk home to breakfast, 
whieh having swallowed he must see what the 
artificers have done during the morning. At 
noon he is again with the labourers and drives 
them until half past five, when he returns to his 
house, worn out in body and harraaseckin mind 
by the annoyanees and laziness of all around 
him. By the time he has refreshed himself with 
soap and water his dinner is served, after which 
be may nod, half an hour, over a newspaper, 
and lay down his weary limbs for the night ut 
half-past seven. Sunday is the only day heehas 
to hokl intercourse with his neighbours, to shave 
himself anc arrange his private aifairs. : 

Sueh a life is bad enough in fine weather, with 
plenty of clean clothes and food in the house, 
but is perfectly disgusting in the wet season. At 
such times there isa good deal of work to be 
done, such as planting out voung trees, weeding, 
and often gathering the ripe fruit. ? 

] shall now cive some account of the eulliva- 
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tion of the Coilee plant. Its introduction to Cey- 
Jon must be of considerable antiquity, it having 
most probably been brought from the Red Sea 
direct at a very remoie period. The young 
plant isa pretty shrub, the branches grow in 
pairs, alternately, those ucar the root extendiug 
the furthest fram the stem and the others gradu- 
ally shortening to the top, give a pyramidal a 
pearance ; the leaves are large aud of a rich, deep 
green. 

In offering the following remarks on this very 
important branch of tropical agriculture, L wish to 
point out what appears to me (after many ytars 





of practical attention to the subject) the best | 


plan to follow in Ceylon. Lt must therefore be 
borne in imind that L do not write of cultivation 
generally but locally ; nevertheless, L think that 
rome parts of the Ceylon modus operandi may 
De introduced into other colomies with adyauta 

In this culture, the first eare is the selection 
of locality. This is of such paramount impor 
tanee that if'a inate: error be counmitied 
choosing the land, all future economy, ear 
exertion will be but thrown away: The great 




















requirements are elevation, shelter from wiud, | 


quality of soil, nud proximity to a cart rout, 
The cotfee plant will grow and reproduce itself 


on a level with the sea, aud, at 2,000 feet above , 


it, the trees whilst young, will have the most lux- 
uriant appearance, come soonest into bearing 
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In the clevations gbove 4,00) feet the 
do not yield a maiden crop until three years alter 
planting out, avid at four years old they are in 
full Dearing. --“fhe wood taking lung to grow is 
hard and firma before nature cafis on it to sup- 
+ port fruit, and it is reasonable to expect that it 
will remgin Jonger #1 full vigour than a plaut 
which is forecd by the heat of lower situations 
into a rapid growth and speedy rnetilication, 
and whieh prevents the application of nourish- 
ment from the completiow of its own body to the 
precocious reproduction of its species. 

‘The appearance of “ high mountain beans,” is 
jong, blue, the Jongitudinal seam curved, with 
its sides close and compact, its. specifie gravity 
i er aud its aromuie principle more abun- 
daut and finer than that produced on dow Innds, 
whieh L attuibute to its being grown slowly ina 
cold climate. “Though the quality on the bills is 
superior, the quantity is | Seven cwts, per 
is cvleulated upon, whilst 10 ewts, is the 
rom Jow lands, though it is said that 
Sone of the Iunesgiria estates once returned 18 
ewls, per acre. 

Lado not think that {he difference of cost when 
vtaid down itt Kandy between 50s. and 8s. 
' (London prices) on coffee execeds the ratio of 2 to 
3, and in most instances the proportion is lower, 
on the Satter, the weight of the produce of one 
vacre being less, the cost off land carriage, freight, 
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and yield the greatest measurement quantity pet} Colombo and London charges, &e. &e., ave pro 


acre, but the bean is light and of au inferior 
quality, At anda little below this height are 
extensive tracts of the richest land but ticy are 
subject to long and frequent droughts, the erops 
are in some seasons scareely worth collecting 
and plantations formed in such lands must soon 
fall off. ‘fhis has been demonstrated on the plains 


of Doombera, where most of the estates have be- 
come conparatively worn out in eight or nine 


years. 


‘The best properties are situated on the noun- 
tains, where rain is frequent and the temperature 
The soil is not generally guite so 


moderate. 
rich as in the valleys, but the for 
and the fallen Ginber decay ing 






being bi 
dually, a sn 


carried to the lowns for firewood and other par 
poses. 

‘The aromatic properties (and consequently tine 
flavor) of the coffve plant re best developed be- 
tween 8,000 feet and 5,000 fect above the ocean, 

The higher it is enltivated with care, below frost, 
the better will be the quality of the produce. A 
wild climate and rarified air are highly favourable 
to coffee, both of which are given by elevation. 
The cool climate of the Kandyan hills is equally 
inviyorating to the planter and his’ shrubs, both 
luxuriatiag in a lemperature of from 53° to 60°, 

ight ait morning, whilst the thermometer 

‘ely rises above 73° at noon. 




















it 
thongh constant return is made to the laud, 
whereas the trees cut down on low gardens are 


portionably lower and the profit: higher. 
| there are other and mere cogent reasons for pre 
ferving the hills; amongst the rest, coffee is ane 
of those articles of which, though the inferior 
qualities may be unswleable in Europes a superior 
sample will always meet with purchasers about 
its real value, as it is consumed by a class who 
will have it and who consequently must pay for 
itas aduxury. ‘This was clearly shown in 18-47 
and LSS, when although “Ceylon plantation” 
Fawas sold: from 35s. to 50s. perewt, as a general 
price, a few samples from the highest estates 
brought S5s, and 92s. 

In selecting land it is hetler to choose an cast- 
erly or northern aspect, for though the morning 
sun falling on the dew is said to injure the plant, 
land the setting sun to improve its (ruit, the 
! advantage of shelter outweighs these considera- 
tions. Where land lying to the 8. Wy has to 
be pened, the mana will do well to take 
advantage of the natural facilities offered by the 
undulation of the surface, and from fields, so as 
to avail himseli of the protection afforded by 
rising ground witha belt of forest trees on its 
sumimil to windward, and such fields should 
vary from 7 to 10 aeres in exfent. 

The southwest monsoon not only blows with 
; great fury inthe hill region of Ceylon, bat ap- 
| pears to exercise a blighting influence aud to 
curl up and wither the 
beat off the trees. 


Bat 







































After a stroue ale, a field 


sw leaves it does not * 
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- of code exposed either to és direct influence or 
to an eddy wind, which is if possible more bane- 
ful, witl be fouud ina great measure denuded 
of its leaves, the berries beaten off and the bark 





of the trees seriously injured round ihe part of! 


the trunk where it ystrikeg through the earth. 


When this is the case the best plan isto drive § 


three stakes into the ground yoarnd the tree, and 
tie itlightly in such a manuer that the friction 
and consequent excoriation im 
ed, ent the plant downto two feet and prapo- 
gale the plantaits tree for shelter. Under this 
management the shrubs spreading laterally will 
soon interlace their brauehes, render mutual 
support to euch other, cover the ground and so 
acquire strength enough to resist the foree of the 
wind in a great measure, and then the plantains 
way be evadieated, and the land 
will have been improved by their growth. 

The best soil is of a deep chocolate colour, 
friable and abounding with blocks Sud smal 
pieces of stone, which in the rainy season  pre- 
vent the exeessive washing away of the mould, 
and by their obstructing, evaporation in the dry 
weather, alford refreshing coolness aud moisture 
10 the roots of the plants; such putehes of Jand 
are generally found at the bottom of the esearp- 
ments of the hills, or in elevated valleys and 
rarely on the slopes. Quartzose land, of which 
there is much, must be carefuly avoided and clay 
is equally bad. TE have seen quartz land, which 
looked more like sugar-candy than auything else, 
planted and grow tolerable trees for a year or 
two, but they could ever screw themselves up 
to the {ructiferous point, ‘There is a black earth 
too, which has deceived some people, it has the 
nee of fine rich garden mould but is in 
isintegrated quartz and mica, not having 
any of the good felspathie components init, It 
is of no use planting in a good surface soil un- 
less it have at least two feet depth, as the eof- 
fee tree has a Jong tap root, 

The first work is to prepare a nursery, which 
must be proportioned to the extent of land to} 
cnitivated ; and situated with regard to pre 
wity to the intended fields. 
heen cut down, the branches aud Jogs are rolled 
onone side and the earth dug up a foot deep, 
all the roots and stones being carefully renioved ; 
itis then laid out in beds, six feet wide, with 
trenches between, which serve the double duty 
of drains and paths, 
procured, the grains are sown six inches asunder ; 
if the tand becomes parched, it will be well to 
shade it with green branches and ir 
and morning ; should a long continuance of rain 
follow the sowing, the seed sometimes decays in 
the gronud, Tt requires from six weeks to three 
manths, aceording to moisture and warmth, be- 
fore M germinates, and ip four mouths more the 
seedlings are ready to Le transplanted, 
r. 
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for his best soil and fell the forest in patches of 
not more than 80 acres in area, Some planta- 
tions have fields of two or three hundred acres 
and in one instance there are one thousand 
acres in one clearing, but that is, to say the 
: least, a very hazardous plan, for on such proper- 
ties it is not a rare occurrence to sée several acres 
together blasted hy the wind and either permitted 
i fo run to jungle again, or dragging ona blight- 
ed, sickly existence at an enormous aud profitless 
outlay of capital But such are generally old 
progertics, aud to the individaals who formed 
| them, little if any blame can be attributed 5 they 
acied to the best of their jndgments but lacked 
loeal knowledge, Many of those who now boast 
| of their better management are but profiting by 
| the dear-bought experience of others, 

When the forest is felled, the small branches 
innet be lopped off and the larger ones thrown 
on them, which expedites the drying of the wood, 
Should there not be rain the timber may be set 
fire to ina mouth, but as showers are frequent, 
it is cenerally ten weeks before it is sufficiently 
dy for burning, After a good running fire, very 
little has to be piled in heaps and consumed, as 
making neat work is a useless expenee, baking 
the laud rlestroys a great portion of its most 
valuable vegetable component parts and the timber 
when left to deeay forms execllent manure, ‘The 
smaller branches which are not consumed, should 
he cut up and laid az much out of the way of the 
plants and movements of the Jabourers 93 pos- 
sible, but not burned, For the information of 
those who have not scen a coffee garden, it bears 
ho resemblance to an European garden, ‘The land 
is generally a steep hill side with undulating sur- 

ace, huge rocks protruding their crowns and 
normous blocks of stone studing the whole ex- 
tent. Blackened trunks of trees with their bran- 
ches sprawling in all directions give the field the 
appearance of having once been the site of a town 
which is now laid in ashes, a confased heap of 
raleinet stones and charred rafters, = When 
cleared the ground is marked out by a line and 
pegs, in squares of six fect every way and at 
) pega hole 18 inehes cube is dug. ‘These 
are filled up with surface soil, and When fain 
sets in the seedlings are transplanted from the 
nursery to them, This would give 1,210 trees 
per acre, but owing to the rocks, streams and 
paths, where plants ganuot grow, the average is , 
1,000 per acre, There is difference of opinion 
as to the distance trees should be apart from’each 
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other, from experiments aud observation, six fees 
: isthe best,-—if they are further off, they will not 


| cover the ground, in which ease hoth laud is lost , 


and the weeds grow more easily,—if they are 

closer than six feet the plants are sudject to break- 

ing and injury, as their branches lock into each 

other and obstruct the workman’s passage, 

From the time of planting, the fields must be 
Mien tts 
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slight expence, if care be taken never to allow 
them to seed. Where swamps are found ina 
field, 1 should recommend their being drained 
as much as practicable and planted with gninea- 
grass or lemon grass, either of which will soon 
cover the ground, prevent weeds growing and 
spreading thei? secd, besides itis turning the 
land to account, for the former grass is excellent 
forage for horses and catile, whilst. the latter is 
the herb most used for thatching buildings, and 
even ifthere is a superabuniance it would be 
profitable to cut it for measure. ‘The most 
troublesome weeds on the hills ave the Spanish 
needle, sow thistle and elk-plant. 


also numerous. The Spanish needle seeds iv 


five weeks and mubhiplics itself at least two | 


hundred fold each seeding, so the reader way 
easly imagine the necessity for taking these noxi- 
ous plants out in time. The low estates are 
subject toall these and several grasses, besides 
wild spinage, and worst of all Huk-grass, whieh 
is of the Andropogon family, [believe Andro- 
pogon caricosum, if it once vets fairly root. 
ed the expence of eradication is enormous. 
Weeding should be done by the hand and 
on wo account with the hoe; the sloping 
surface affords sufficient facility by its steepness 
for the deluging torrents of rain to wash away 
the richest ingredients of the land, without its 
being unnecessarily loosened. loving is only 
excusable when weeds have been suffered to 
flower, wher. they may be eut down to prevent 
their increase, but hand work must soon follow 
as the roots have been strengthened by having 
the stalks cut off, gain a firmer hold of the soil 
aud will shoot up more vigorous stems. 

The coffee tree, if allowed, attains 15 fect in 
height, but. in Ceylon plantations they are all 
kept down to 8 or 3} feet above the ground. 
‘this makes the shrub shoot out laterally and 
produce ut least 25 per cent more than it would 
doif permitted to attain its natural height and 
to-oceupy more laud, In topping care must. be 
taken to cut off the uppermost pair of branches 
as their weight when in fruit would split the 
head of the stem, Nature is constantly throw 
out yourg shools, which try to grow upwards, 
but they must be carefully broken off as they are 
agreat and useless drain on the juice of the 
plant. 
when you do not wish another to come, but 
always break it, : 

Ywom flowering to harvest is from 8 to 9 
months, A field in full bloom is a beautiful 
“sight, the clusters of white blossom contrast 
prettily with the deep green leaves and the whole 

~ at a distance looks as if it had been snowed on. 
The flower only lasts one day. Lf the atmos- 
phere be dry’the bloom is sometimes lost, as it 

















will not set without ioistuve; mists and light / all open, walls not being required. 


aftizzling rains are ihe most favourable weather 
at this fime. 





Ferns are | 
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Never ent n sucker or branch off a tree 
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half an inch, in clustecs round the joints of the 

lateral branches, and when of full size, but still 

green, resembles small olives. A month before 

ripening it turns yellow and ibyough different 
| shades to ruby red, when it is ripe, and from its 
| Ikeness to our European frujg is technically call- 
ed “cherry.” During the later part of ita growth, 
| particularly, it requires a great deal of moisture, 
( otherwise the bean will be shriveled, not perfect- 
i ly formed, light and of inferior quality, ‘Lhe cli- 
mate of the hiils is most beneficial when the fruit 
‘is filling and just before it ripens, 

1 have deseribed what “ cherry” is, we will 
now open it and find that iteontains “ pulp” in 
which are two seeds, They are covered by a 
viscous substance called “ gum’, and integu- 
. nent known as the ** parchmenv” from its resem- 
blance when dried to that animal product, and a 
pellicle named the “silver”, which is very like 
gold beater’s skin, and the grains of coffee, which 
are styled ™ beans :” sometimes there is only ove 
bean ina eherry which takes a more rounded 
form and is called “ peaberry,” ‘This is caused 
by only one of two embryos coming to maturity, 
whilst the other is abortive, the rudimentary 
form of which is always apparent, 

When the fruit becomes blood red it is pers 
feetly ripe and should be gathered. ‘To the 
he-git of 8,000 feet the chief crop ripens in 
October and November, and a small second 
gathering is looked for in May. In the course 
of afew days the cherry passes from yellow to 
blood red and a great number of coolies must 
then be employed—for once ripe the sooner it 
is plucked the better. On very high plantations, 
though the heaviest gatherings are in June and 
December, some fruit is arriving at maturity al- 
all the year round ; blossoin, green and red 
s, may frequently be seen on the same tree, 
is gives more trouble tothe superintendent, 
is better for the proprietor, who is not 
| obliged to engage a large force of labourers when 
! every one else wants. them and when the Mala- 
; bar knows his own value. Where the crop ex- 
ends over eight months of the year, the facilities 
for curing it are much greater and the cost of 
transport lighter, 

When the quantity of coffee is small it is usn- 
| ally dricd as plucked from the tree and the flower 
is found snperior to that which has been divest- 
ed ofits pulpy covering. But when the plauta- 
‘tion is in full bearing, the extent of drying 
| ground required, the length of time and the la- 
bour of moving so vast a weight, preclude the 
| practicability of this plan, A pulping house must 
then be built: it should have a loft to receive (he 
cherry and from which the machines are fed, a 
pulping room below where ‘he sills are. station- 
ved, with a tank underneath. This building is 
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The “pulper” is an oblong frame on four ‘ 


The (rut erows on a foot stalk of | lees, furnished with a evlinder covered With con- 


COFFEE, 

pet which has been perforated by a Uriangular 
paneh, from the side laid on the wood, leaving 
three pointed usperities on the outsite, like a 
uutineg grater, , In front of the’ grater is an 
iron baror “ chop’, ata distance regulated 
according to the size of the bean, and a lower 
chop £o nearly touching the copper that % sheet of 
lelter paper may just pass throsgh, A rotatory 5 
motion being given to the cylinder, the hopper | 
above it being supplied with berries and a constant 

stream of water kept up, the teeth of the copper 

draw the berries,against the chop and there uot 

being space enough for them to pass between it 

and the exlinder, the pulp is torn off, ¢ | 

between the lower chop and the barrel and 7 
ed away behind whilst the beans are thrown out 
in front on a sieve, under the machine, ‘The 
pulped-coffee falls into a cistern below and the 
‘passed chersies,” with a few stray husks, are 
returned to the copper. 

The coffee is next thrown up together and 
allowed {o remain heaped, until the gum is suffi 
ciently fermented to be washed off, which is ; 
known by its feeling rough in the hand; this 
will take from 12 to 36 hours according to the 
quantity heaped together and the temperature 
of the air; great care must be taken not to over- 
heat it,  Coolies must then dance amongst it for 
Half an hour aud a stream of clean water being 
Jet in and the coffee agitated by rakes or ni 
chinery, all the gum and dirt will soon be earri- 
ed away, ‘The beans which rise to the sin face 
of the water, being inferior and imperlect must 
be floated off iuto another reservoir aud separated. 
The store or ware house may be construct- 
ed of any shape and materials, which circum- 
stances or fancy dictates, It may be built of 
brick or timber and covered with tiles, felt 
or corrugated iron, but the most economical 
stores have the walls of jungle sticks and clay, 
are thatched with lemongrass and have a loft or 
second floor in the stope of the roof, they are erect- 
ed at a. slight ex pence and answer every purpose. 
On some estates the pulping mills are turned by 
a water wheel, which is a vreat saving of labour 
at the time when itis most in demand, but ou 
the high hills, thescost of transporting heavy iron 
wark is so great, the wages of good artificcrs so 
high, and the difficulty and delay in repairing 
any accidental damage so retarding to the other 






























COFFEE. 
trays on wheels, fisting into a shed, onc under 
the other, aud which ean be run in and out, on 
a tramway as the weather suits.. 

If coffee yet two days’ sun after washing. 
there is not much fear of its being injured by 
being kept Jong in store, indeed at this stage it 
is advisable not to expose it to tite direct influ- 
cnee of the sun for nine or ten days, as the gra- 
dual drying causes the silver to separate itself 
from the bean and to hang on it like a bag. 
Colfee slowly dried will be easily divested of all 
the silver, as just stated, and a clean sample in- 
sured, but however ripe the cherry may have 
been when gathered, if the bean is hardened 
quickly, a portion of the pellicle will adhere, 
leaving a dirty sample and the impression on 
the bayer that it had been plucked half ripe. I 
consider too, that the quality of the article is im- 
proved by slow drying or more properly speak- 
ing that less of the aomatic principle is evolved, 
During rain, which is generally very abundant at 
fruit ime, the wet coffee must be spread under 
cover aud constantly turned to prevent its heating, 
and even that which is partially dried should be 
worked over twice a day, as a very little moisture 
in a large heap soon causes germination to com- 
mence and gives to one end of the bean that pe- 
culiar red tinge, known as “ foxy” in the Lon- 
don market, 

Produce must be hard dried, until the grains 
vesist the nail and are quite horny, before it is 
despatched to Colombo; but in the parchment, 
the protection against moisture which this shell 
alfords, more than counterbalances the cost of its 
transport. After its arrival in the seaport no 
time should be lost in cleaning and shipping it, 
having been sunned, it is put ina circular trough 
and a heavy wooden wheel passed over it, until 
all the husks are broken; it is then fanned and 
agitated in a perforated cylinder, through which 
the small beans and broken pieces fall. 

{t must be packed in  well-seasoned casks and 
shipped immediately, for if exposed tothe saline 
damp, with which the atmosphere of a tropical 
shipping port is generally charged, it will soon 
atiract so great a quantity of moisture as to 
turn flexible and black ;— there are few simple 
vegetable products, dyes excepted, which owe 
so much to their colour as coflee does, 

It is only a few years since capitalists began 





operations, that hand work is likely always to 
predominate. . 

Deying platforms, like the barbacnes of the 
West Indies, are not uucomimon, especially 
amongst old estates; they are constructed of 
broken stones pounded together and glazed with 
a composition of mortar, fine sand, palm sugar 
(that from the palmyra being preferred) and 
bark jnice, but as the cost is heavy, many planters 
prefer g&ging the ground a slope of Lin 20, 

rit and spreading matting to receive the 
YPeorhans the best centrivance is a sct of 









to tnen their attention to the agricultural re- 
sources of the Kandgan country and yet the,ex- 
port af plantation coffee from the island quring 
the year ending 10th October, 1850, was more 
than 235,000 ewts. ‘The spur given to the vit. 
lagers may be seen by comparing the last year’s 
native export of 125,000 ewts, with the total. 
shipments in the, years 1836 to 1841, as given 
in the early part of this notie = 

The first adventure naturally selected their 
lands near a government voad and hill estates 
were not so much as dreamt of, until all thé 








COPPER, 


COFFEE, 


available low lands were bought up. Ta one | fling cost produce whapthe uninitiated may soend 
8 y 8 


instance the enterprizing but unfortunate pro- 
prictors believing. it necessary to till the ground, 
went to work at a great expenee, removed all the 
roots and ploughed up the land, but the result 
was a signal failure, Others left the largest 
forest trees stating for shade, bat that has also 
been found injurious, 

Ceylon is peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
coftee, and very good land may be found 
little care in selection. Being a mountainons 
island, with three sides open to a vast expapse 
of ocean, drought ia little known ; even in the 
drvest seasons the hills attract clouds, which 
frequently pour down refreshing showers, ‘The 
heavy mists and dense clouds which sometimes 
shut ont the sun for days together, or rohing 
shurgishly along the mountain sides, are amongst 
the planter’s best auxiliaries, ‘Lhe shrub tuxuri- 
ates ina rarified, temperate and moist climate, aud 
delights in’ frequent but not heavy rains on the 
slopes, where there is a goal natural dyainage— 
fur any lodyement of water about its roots soon 
proves fatal, 

Wit of facilities for mannring, the atlaeks of 
vermin, the absence of a working population and 
state of the roads are amongst the greatest draw- 
backs. 

One great. error into. whieh speculators fell, 
and in whieh we must now confess we showed 
childish ignorance, was to expect that the land 
was sorich as to be able to keep the plants ap 
to one uniform point of fruitfuluess for fifteen or 
twenty years without manure, Tt requires no 
knowledge of chemical agriculture, but only eatin, 
unbiassed reflection to convince us that the richest 
mould cannot sield erop after erop for years, un- 
loss a proportionate return be maile to it; to say 
that it can, would indeed be giving inorganic 
matter a self germinating principle, Many have 
tried decayed coffee pulp asa renovator, under the 
impression that by so doing they were placing in 
thegrouml what they wished to draw from it, 
but practice has too fully exploded the theory 
to leave any necessity for explaining i ling 
on scientific principles. At the same time it is 
equally ceetain that the coffee pulp ia combina- 
tion with other vegetable, animal and mineral 
matter, may form a valuable renovator of the soil, 
‘The skill of the chemist may be very advant 
ously bronght to bear on this subject : he finds 
that the plaut aud its fruit ‘are differently com- 
posedy he knows that itis more ncevssary to pro- 
vide for the fruit than the stem whieh supports 
it ; he finds that a large proportion of the analy- 
tical composition of the bean is nitrogen, which 
‘his science teaches him may be produced by cer- 
taia phosphates &c. under particular ecireumstan- 
ces; the knowledge accumulated by his own aud 
other men’s researches point out at once where 
salts and gases may be found and he works on 
acertuinty. Ile ean in a few days and at tre 





















































a life time and a fortune over without attaining. 
[tis pitiable to see the mamer iu whieh the 
most soluble’ and the best portians of the soil 
are washed away by the rains; this is a subject 
Which equally de ves. the attention of the plan- 
ter, with the manuring qnestion, . 

There is an animal known as the “ rat,” 
which does much amisehief by gnawing off the 
young branches, apparently to get at the tender 
pith; itis called “ Daddawedda ” by the Singa- 
lese, is as large asa weasel aud of ag evish- 
black colour, 

Monkeys, squirretls and the Daddawedda com- 
mit great depredations in fruit time; they are 
partial to the sweet pulp which they digest but 
evacuate the beaus whole. 

The devastation eaused by the Coccus insects 
commonly ealled the “bug? js lamentable in 
the extreme ; a tree attacked by this pest has 
the appeatance of having had a bag of soot. 
ken over i, the leaves and much of the green 
truit fall off aud the plait is long ere it recovers 
its vigour. F 
Transport is aheavy item from the estate to 
| Kandy. The produce is generally carried the 
greatest part of the way on pack buttocks, and 
from thenee to Colombo eart hire frequently rises 
to 2s. 3d. per ewt, for coffee in the parchment, 
{tis almost intpossibte for hill planters to work 
their own cattle, as the native drivers nevtect 
them and often use them to their own profit, 
so the transit is generally effected by cou. 
teacting with a Mahomedan dover. Abseutces 
urge on their representatives that they should 
keep plenty of eaittle for home use, but they 
little know the difficulty of purchasing stock and 
the heretofore almost impossibility of keeping 
them, ‘The grass laud on the hills, produces an 
herb quite unfit for the food of neat eattle, the 
native takes no interest in the white man’s stock 
and disease is prevalent amongst them. 

Beyond the growth of coffee, the productive 
resourees of the Kandyan country are very great 
Iut who will develope them. 

Nutmegs have been tried but with what re- 
sult I know not, the only plantation of them was 



































‘voung and not in bearing when I left the caoloay 


nd LT have not seen any notiec of it in (he local 
papers. It is a very costly, hazardous and an- 
sions culture—the plants require 10 or 12 years 
to attain their full’ vigour of bearing, and what 
ehanyes iu prices and prospects may not occur 
that time, It is ove of the many plants pe- 
iar to that rich aud beautiful region, the In- 
dian Archipelago, and how it may thrive and to 
what extent its spice producing power may be 
weakened by naturalizing it in Ceylon Ekuow not. 
Cloves will probably never be tried, for they 
are more tenacious of their Arehipclago ome 
than even the nutmeg, ; 
 SPiovial: ifs: again Matschios aall sc Flos Mia. 























COPEEE. COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS. 

denig gardens, it should ngt be attemplell as an | no race who can tum laud to better account. by 
ay ick of extensive cultivation, Great lumidity | mere labour, unaided by science and advanced 
is favourable to it only when it Augments gvadu- | art, 
ally and continues a long time without interrup- Were a colony of 300 or 40) of them esta- 
tion, LTeavy, "occasional showers are very in- | blished ia Doombera, for instance, on the pre- 
jurious to it, When the fruit in the dry seasew | sent waste government lands, or on the old col- 
is wetted hy a heavy? shower it drops ,off. ‘The | fee estates, { doubt not that the guost beneficial 
harvest is very uncertain, besides the trees do | results would ensue, Alb that they want isa 
not beur under eight or ten years, and it ean be | community ot their countrymen and to be well 
produced cheaper in its native country than in: supplied with such Chinese articles as they are 
Asia. . jused to, A small colony judiciously planted 
Castor seed might be profitably grown by ; would cause a demand and consequent supply of 
the natives in tle same manner as they produce ; thase articles whieh are essentially necessary to 
their coffee which requires little exertion beyond make then comfortable, whilst they would frre 
the gathering aud conveying to tows, and bdo nish the Kandy and Columbo markets with mere 
not see why the oil should not be made as cheap- ‘chandize at present searcely known, It this 
ly and as good iti Colombo as in Caleutta, rst establishment suceveded, every season would 

Vibvous plants are begining to meet with a, reinforce their ranks with vecruits from their na- 
portion of that attention which they so richly | tive land, fn addition to all their industrial ha~ 
merit, and aday may yet come wher Ceylou bits and artistic aequirements, they have a great 
shall export jute, sunhemp, (a substayce equal to | recommendation —that if they cau mnake a living 
anila hemp), and cloths equal to the finest cam- «they will attach themselves to their adopted 
, manufactured from the leaves of the alac coutry, If they ake forties they are even 

























and pine-apple, “a nere bouts to us, for whilst they and their pro- 
The cactus and meiberry thrive well but we | perty are ander the proteetion of our laws, both 
can scarcely look for silk or cochineal. are safe, whereas if they veturn to China both 





There isa plant but little known, yet by no . are in jeopardy. ‘The Kaydyans would  inter- 
means uncommon in the Kandyan ‘province, | marry with and bind them by closer ties than 
which might be casily made to afford an article even the precious links of & s. d. to the fertile 
of export, 1 mean the Cassava, which is the ‘isle. ‘Their religions are in name, though not 
real Jatropha manihot or tapioca plant. It does much in reality, the same, and being a money 
not require much care, is ripe in seven or cight making race, able to keep women in slothtul ine 
months and the farinacions substance contained :dolence and comfort, the celestials would be 
in the roots is extracted by the simple process of | looked upon as eligible matches for the young 
seraping, washing and evaporation. ‘girls of the neighbouring villages. 1 would not 

The very beautiful, peculiar and useful class | be anisunderstood and supposed to advceate the 
of plants Schitaminew might be very easily turn- introduction of Chinese as labourers for hire—as 
cd to good account ; there are extensive tracts of such they would never do any good, ‘They 
land now useless, which might be made to pro- | must have an interest in the produce of their 
duce arrow-root, ginger, turmerie, aud carda- | lubonr.— The Jour, of the Indian Archipelago, 
moms, in great, abundance and of excellent quas No. HIT, Vo. UL, Maret 1852, page from 123 
ty. Butto do alt this neither Jabour nor ma-: fo 142. 3 
nure must be spared. Sueh an undertaking (62%) COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS. A com- 
could wot repay a man of property aud educa- finunication was made by Dr. Falconer, convey= 
tion, ‘The labouring classes of Europeans can- ing the substanee of a paper by Capt. Cantley 
not work inthe tropies, at least at such ele iid himscl? on the osteological characters and 
tions as the alpve mentioned plants thrive. | paleontological history of the Colossochelys Atlas, 
‘The natives ave too wanting in cui to em- | a fossil tortoise of enormous size, from the terfiary 
bark in these new speculations. The” Iudians — strata of the Sewalik hills in the north of India a 
ave keen traders and uot given to agriculture, or - tertiary ehain apparently formed by the detritus 
are persous who come over from the coast for of the Himalaya mountains. 
limited periods to cam a few rupecs and return. Awrent numbers of huge fragments, deyived 
The Burasians are net an agricultural class and : from all parts of the skeleton except the neck and 
probable never will be so. ait, were exhibited on the table, illustrative of 

The men who could be most advantageously ‘a diagram by Mr. Scharf of the animal restorsd 
introduced would be Chinese, They area people ; to the natural size, 
of a laborious, plodding, energetic and enterpris Fhe communication opened with a reference 
ing character, with much greater physical j to the reptilian forms discovered in the fossil 
strength than Judians or Singhalese and con ute, among “Which colossal representatives 
stitytions better adapted to exertion in a hot ; have heen found of all the kuown tribes, such 
climate than Europes; if kept under due res- | as the Tguavadon, Megalosaurus, Labyrinthodon, 
traint They would be the be-. colonists. There is! &e., besides uumerous forms of which wo 





















































COLOSSOCHELYS AFLAS. 

living analogues exist, such as the Evalisaurian 
reptile, and Péeroduc ty’es. No fossil Testudi- 
nata remarkable either for size or diviation from 
existing forms, have hitherto been found in 
the fossil state. ‘Che Colossochelys supplies the 
blank in the first respect, wnile it «differs so 
little from the-land-lortoises in the general con- 
struction of its osseous frame, as hardly to 
constitute morc than a sub-genus of Testud. 

“The affinities with Zestado shown in the } 
shell and extremities were found to hold equally 
good in the eonstruction of the head, of which 
acomparatively small-sized speeimen, inferved 
to have belonged to a young or half grown Cy- 
lossockelys, was exhibited. ‘The head of the adult 
to correspond with the dimensions of the shell, , 
and according to the proportions furnished by a, 
large Testudo Indica, was deduced to have been | 
two feet lony 

The gencric name given by the discoverers has 
reference to the colossal size of the fossil (corcaads 
ct yéaus, ), abd the specific one to its fiiting re- 
Presentation of the mythological toric at’ 











eo 
sustained the world, according to the systenis of j 
Indian cosmogony. 

“ Colossochelys Allas.—The first fossil re- 
mains of this colosqal tortoise were discovered 
by them in 1835 in the tertiary strata of the 
Sewalik Hil's, or Sub-Iimalayah skirting the 
southern foot of the great Himalayah chain. | 
They were found associated with the remains of 
four extinet species of Mastodon and Elephant, 
species of Rhinoceros. Hippopotamus, Lorse, 
Anoplotherium, Camel, Giratle, Sivatherium, and | 
a@ vast number of other Mamunalia, including 
four or five species of Quadrumana. ‘Lhe Sewa- 
lik fauna included also a great unmber of rep- 
tilian forms, such as crocodiles and land and fresh 
water tortoises, Some of the crocodiles belong 
to extinct species, Lut others appear to be abso- | 
lutely identical with species now living in the | 
rivers of India: we allude in particular to the 
Crocodilus tongirostris, from the existing forms of 
which we have been unable to detect any dif- 
ference in heads dug out of the Sewalik Hills. | 
The same result applics to the existing Hays 
tectum, now a common species found in all parts 
of India.” A very perfect fossil specimen, pre- 
senting the greater part of the evidence of the 
dermal scutes, is undislinguishable from the 
living forms, not varying more irom these than 








they do among cach oth-r. Prof. Thomas; 
Bell, the highest living authority on the family, 


2 
after “a rigid examination, confirms the result : 
w whieh we had arrived, that there are no | 
characters shown hy the fossil to justify its 
separation from the living Emmys tectum. ‘There 
are other cases which appear to yield similar 
results, but tke evidence has not vet been suffi- 
ciently examined to justify a confident affirmation 
of the identity at present. 

* The resnlt at which we have arrived is. that 











COMMIPHORA MADAGASCARENSIS. 


there are fair grounds for entertaining the beticf 
as probable that the Cblossockelys Atlas may 
have lived dow to ap early period of the human 
epoch and become extinct since :—let, from the 
fact that other Chelonian species“and crocodiles, 
Contemporaries of the Colossochelys in the Sewa- 
iik fauna, have survived; Qua, from the indiea- 
tions of inythology in regard to a_ gigantic 
species of tortoise in India.” Jour. da. Soc. 
Ben. No, 247 of 1855. 

(628) COMBUSTIBLE MINERALS. Of 
this class of winerals, in India, there oeeur 

Diamonds at Punna in Bundleeund, Matlavilly, 
Golconda, Masulipatain, : 

Sulphur, in Catch, Seinde, Nepal. 

Petroleum, (Asphattum, Naphtha,) in Assam, 
Rangoon. wre 

Amber, in Cuteh, Assam. 

Coal, in Penasserim, Burdwan, Sylhet Becr- 
bhoom, Assain, along Nerbudda. 

(629). COMMIPHORA ~=MADAGASCA. 
RENSIS. (Lindl. Fl. Med. 173). 

Sya. Amyris Commiphora, Roxb, 2. Jud. ii, 
244.) Balsamodendron ? 
aud Arnott, Prod. i 
is a native of Sylhet, Assam, and Mada- 
it blossoms in the Botanie Garden of 
Caleutta about February and March, but seldom 
ripens its seeds, It has been briefly otieed 
under its synonym, in Cyclopredia, 

A resinous strbstance named @oogu?, (Hind.) 
Moogl (Avab) is met with in all the Bazars of 
India. It much reseinbles myrrh, and is said by 
some good authorities to constitute the bulk of 
the article exported from Bengal as East. lidian 
myrrh. Royle considers the Goagut idemicul 
with the Bdeilium of commerce, and he ingeni- 
ously traces in Audleyoon ant Madelkon (the 
Greck sononymes of Googul), the Beerdrtov and 
Kab—AXoy of Dioseorides. A tree in the Seharun- 
pore Garden, pointed out as the Googul tree, had 
ly bark exactly conformable to Roxburgh’s 
seription of his Amyris. 
Bdellinm. Wr, Ainstic, vol. i. p. 29, gives an 
excellent suunmary of all the information extant 















; when his work was published, regarding this ine 


teresting substanec. He addyges as synonyms, 
for it, Kookool, Tam, Googooloo, Tel, Guo- 
vula, Civ. Affatoon, Arab. Mukui, Pers. Goo- 
gul, Ziad. known as bdelliuu. He describes 
the gum resin as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or 
brown, inodorous and brittle, softening between 
the fingers, in appearance not unlike myrvh, of 
bitterish taste, and rather strong smell. He states 
however that it is all brought from Arabia and 
Persia, where the tree is called Darukhé-i-mukul. 
In the Bazars of India it is said that the googul 
“comes from the hills.” (Royle. p. 177.) 

‘The medicinal properties of Bdellium are ex- 
actly like those of myrrh, and as it is much 
cheaper, it may be preferred for dispensary prae- 
tice. —O’ Sha page 237 
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CONCHOLOGY OF SINGAPORK. 

(g30) COMPASS. 7 

Padoman, Matar. 

The Malay Compass is divided into sixteen 
parts, twelve of whieh are multiples of Uhe four 
cardinal pointS.* For the cardinal points the 
diferent nations lave native terms; but fer 
nautical purposes, hose af the Malay, language 
are used throughout, as in the case of the na 
tions of Celebes, the most expert native navigi 
tors of the present day.— Crawford's Des. Dic 
of the Tudian Islands, p. 116. 

(631) CONCHOLOGY OF SINGAPORE, | 
heing a few remarks on Couchology and Malacho- | 
logy comprising brief Notices of some of the 
more Femarkable © ‘Vestacea” in Singapore and 
its neighbourhood ; with an appended catalogue 
of Singapore shells arranged in conformity with 
“ Lamarck’s system.” — By William trail, MD. | 
The author wriles as follows: The shells of 
invapore ave found in three principal localities, in 
he sea, in fresh water, aud on the laryl; the sea 
hells as might be anticipated, are most numerous, i 
he list of fresh water shells is scanty, as there ave | 
here no uatural sheets of water, no river entirely 
of fresh water,nor even @running stream deserving 
the naine of a rivulet, so thal, with exeeption of | 
prings, the only water that las not a brackish 
taint, is that which accumulates in artificial | 
drains, some of them of considerable extent, and 
intersecting the country in various directions. A! 
considerable mmasber of shells which are com- | 
monly described as inhabiting fresh, are found 
here in brackish water, and several of then in 
places that are overflowed by the sea at high 
tidus ; indeed the only kind Ll lave bither- 
to found exlusively in fresh waler is a spe- 
eles of Plivorbis which £ shall presently deseribe. 

The laud shells of this place are sot utuner- 
ous so far as can be ascertained. 1 have not 
met with more than 23 species, though doubt- | 
less others might be added, were their localities | 
more easy of access. Several kinds af Helix 
and Cyclostoma appear te inhabit the depths of 
the forest, from whenee it is almost intpessible 
to procure then, the jungle being, for the most 
part, guarded by an nuiterwoven mass of brush- | 
wood and prickly ghrubs; several species have 
only been discovered, after the ground has been 
eledwed by burning the trees and thus disclosing 
the half caleined remains of the shells. 7 

It cannot fail to strike any one who pursues 
the study of conchology in this neighbourhood, 
that there is a remarkable paucity of the larger , 
and more gaily coloured shells, which does not : 
seem ensily accounted for ; the coast is cxten- ! 
sive and varied, and is, appareutly well adapted 
to the habits of life of Mollnscus animals, there ° 
ave numerous shellered bays and inlets, with i 
large tracts of level sand, and in other places, 
shelving rocks clothed in part with a varicty 
of Alga, Tt may, however, be questioned whe- 
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as favours the growth of shells; so far as T can 
ascertain from the perusal of such recent works 
as [ have met with naturalists are but im- 
perfectly aequainted with the primary formation 
of the caleareous coverings of these animals - 
it is known that the membrane which is called 
the mantic of the animal, secretes a fluid more 
ov less tenaceous, which gradually hardens into 


' the consistence of shell, and the manner in which 


it is deposited, layer by layer, bas been mi- 
uutely described by authors, yet it is not known 
from whence the miucral substance is derived, or 
witt change it undergoes to conyert it into the 
material forming shell. J: appears probable, 
however, that soluble sults, or other combina- 
tions of lime existing in the walter, are absorbed 
into the body of the animal, and from thence by 
the proper ducts conveyed to the surface for the 
formation and nourishment of the shell. Should 
this be the ease it might, ceteris paribus, be ex- 
pected that shells of the largest size would be 
found where calearcous rocks fringe the coast, 
and vice versa, here indeed an explanation of the 





; difficulty scams at hand, for there are no rocks 


of a caleareous nature iu this neighbourhood ; 
on the other hand, it is difficult to account for 
the immense extent and rapid growth of the 
Corallines which line the coast for many miles, 
and in the elegance of their forms, and yva- 
riety of their species, almost vie with our land 
forests. 

This description of animal vegetation, if it 
may be so ealled, appears also to obtain its nour 
ishment by absorption from the sea water; and 
consider it not altogether unlikely, that this 
constant and active process imaintained by the 
Corallines may interfere with the growth of 
shells in their immediate neighbourhood. One 
evident eause of the scarcity of many species, is, 
that the poor Malays aud Chinese use most 
kinds of shell fish as food, and search the shores 
for then with such diligence, that they have 
sauscu a dearth of such as are common in less 
squented parls of the coust. Among the group 
of small islands 80 or +0 miles south of Singa- 
pore, where a human habitation is rarely scen, 
the general character of the shells is gimilarto 
those of Singapore, but they are more abundant 
and of larger size, particularly the genera 
Hippopus, ‘Tridaena, Spondylus and Chama, 
which, especially the two laiter, are much used 
as food by the natives. ‘S 

Thad lately an opportunity of visiting dhese 
islands, and vepeatedly explored the coral reefs 
at low water, aud thereby had the means of 
observing the habits of some of the ‘Testacea 
to great advantage; among others, the Voluta. 
undulata, the inhabitant of which is spotted 
with blotches of” bright red on adavk ground, 
and readily catches the eye, at a distance of 
some yards, as it- moves like a huge snail 
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inhabits these seas inferior to the former in 
the markings of the animal, but more than 
equal to it in the- rich tints of the shells, Of 
the class. of Conchifera numerous species covered 
the rocks or were firmly attached to branches of 
coral; in particular £inay mention a species 


of Chama fanta8tically branched like coral, and ; 


in the brifliancy of its yellow colour more 
yesembling a flower thana shell. In several 
of the shallow bays, I observed an abundance of 
a small species of Meleagrina or Mother of 
Pearl Oyster, few of the shells were larger than 
the palin of the hand, and of a dark slate colofr. 
Tam informed by those who are acenstomed to 
trade in Mother of Pearl, that this kind never 
attains a large size. Iwas at first inclined to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement, as I do 


not find more than two described species, namely, | 


the M. maryaritifera, and M. albina which is 
also to be found here. What leads to the 
supposition of its being a distinct species is 
that the large kind has never been picked up 
here. 

It is worthy of remark, that amofig the shells 





of these latitudes, in common with those of | 


all tropical climates, it is rare to find a single 
species that is identical with any found in 
the north of Enrope, and it is observable that 
the few such shells, that are found native here, 
are not of the more common kinds. On the 
contrary they are comparatively rare in both 
latitudes. ‘The difference in the temperature 
of the seas does not seem sufficient to account 
for this disparity, nor does it seem probable 
that atmospheric vicissitudes would much affect 
creatures so independent of vital air: whether it 
may be owing to the waut of some particular food, 
Tam unable to determine. Of the species found 
in both latitudes may be mentioned Chiton mar- 
ginatus, Emarginula fissura, Fissurella graeca, 
Arca tebragona, Natica castanea, and a species 
closely resembling ‘Trivia europea. 

It has been already observed that the poorer 
natives have frequent recourse to shell fish as 
food, a few kinds however, are esteemed deli- 
eacies and are frequently exposed for sale in the 
mavket ; eof these may be enumerated. Arca 
granosa, (the shell of which somewhat resembles 
our common cockle) Corbicula regia or Cyrena 
of Lamarck, Gerithinm lineolatum of Gray, and 
Voluta melo, though the latter is not always 
procurable. Aimong the @itable shell fish, the 
Oyster must not be omitted, though it is for 
the most part lightly esteemed by the natives, 
who generally prefer such kinds as have stronger 
taste. A variety of Ovsters may be found 
*here but all ave not eatable, two species in par- 
ticular are of considerable sige, and excellent 
flavour, thoifgh found in very different loca- 
lities. The one kind is abundant at Pedro 
Branca, a large rock at the entrance to the 
China Seas, where they are exposed to rapid 
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currents and stormy waves; here they are,in-. 
variably found strongly adherent to the rock 
by the surface of the lower valve. he other 
kind is proctiret from the mouth of the 
Moar river, between Malacca and Singapore. 
These being comparatively safe from the effects 
of storms and currents fre n®ver fixed to rocks 
| but lie loose in the mud, in beds of consider-* 
‘able extent. Although Oysters are so numer- 
| ous in both these places, it is rare to find any 
‘ other species of shell in their immediate vicinity, 
|a circumstance that has been remarked of Oys- 
ter beds in England and other places. i 

Tt must be allowed that discrimination be- 
tween species and varicties among shells 
‘is extremely perplexing, the shades of differ- 
.ence between one species and another often 
appear less than between two varieties of the 
same species, the marks of distinction are 
often so moditied by various canses, as differ- 
:ence in logality, change of food, &e., that uni- 
formity of colour, size or even shape, when 
taken separately, are no safe guides, and. un- 
fortunately they are not always found com- 
biued. Blumenbach wistly observes that no 
general rule can be laid down for determining 
the distinctness of species, as there is no parti- 
cular class of characters which can serve as a 
i criterion,” . 

‘Lhis variable tendency does 
shells, though some kinds are 
particularly the genus Nassa, many species of 
which are common here. In illustration of this 
property of change, 1 shall describe a species of 
Nassa found in the mud of salt swamps : it is 
in colour a dark brown or black, about an inch 
and a half in length, the outer whorl is smooth, 
those next the apex of the spire are furrowed 
Jongitudinally, and it possesses the usual generic - 
mark of a prominent plait at the upper part of 
the aperture. Out of inany specimens examined 
L have observe none to deviate from the above 
description. In the same localities may be 
found another shell quite similar to the other 
in form and colour, but not more than half its 
length, possessing however all the marks of a 
full grown shell, and as np shells of inter- 
mediate size are to be met with, there seems 
good reason to believe them two distinct species. 
‘The following instance is however more remark- 
able in connexion with the above. T lately found 
at Malacca a species of Nassa ofa pale flesh 
colour, barred with brown, about a third of an 
inch in length, and little more than a grain in 
weight. In the same neighbourhood I met with 
another specimen, three quarters of an inch 
in length, and weighing between four and five 
grains. As in the former case, the two shells 
were exactly similar in shape and colour, though 
very different in size and weight, and as both 
had the marks of having attained their fulf size, 
was ready to believe that I had obtained two 


not prevail in all 
very liable to it, 
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new species; a further search however, Put me 
in possession of fifteen additional specimens, 
similarly marked but all of tlem intermediate 
to the tio first in size and weight; in fact the 
whole seventezn formed an almost impercepti- 
ble scale of gradation, sufficiently proving thet 
they were so many varieties of one and the sane 

T have observed several kinds of Nassa 
arly abundant in the “neighbourhood of 





artic 
the Fish Markets, where they may be seen in 
numbers feeding on dead fish and other animal 
food.'This artificial mode of subsisteuce is possibly 
one cause. of their variable form and size, as itis 
well known that domestic animals, and others 
“that are more or Jess dependent on man of their 


support, are very apt to produce a progeny dif- 
fering more or less from the parent stock. A 
good example of the propagation of an accidental 
variety, must be familiar to my readers in the 
justance of a well-known domestic animal of the 
feline genus, which in Singapore is rarely seen 
with a perfect tail, In the neighbourhood of 
Fish Markets may also be seen multitudes of 
dead shel!s of all’sizes, some so minute as to be 
microscopic, and all -tenanted by Paguri or 
Hermit crabs, as varied in size as the shells they 
inhabit, and like the Nassa, busily engaged in 
devouring fragments of dead fish, which is 
their principal food. IT make mention of them 
tere as a parallel instance of the effect of 
artificial life upon some of the lower animals, for 
these crabs are not, as might be supposed, one, 
or at most, two or three, species in different 
stages of growth. Tf an examination be made, 
it will be fouyd that individuals of all sizes are 
laden with spawn, not excepting such as are 80 
minute that their forms are uot to be distinguished 
by the naked eye, it cannot be imagined that each 
of these is a different species, they are in fact an 
evident intance of the alteration of a species into 
an almost infinite number of varicties. 

Of the varions localities in which the Singa- 
pore shells are found, one remains to be men- 
tioned, ta describe which intelligibly, T must 
briefly advert to the general form of the island 
of Singapore. It consists of a cluster of low 
undulating hills based on an extensive plain hav- 
ing a uniform lev@l surface, in some places not 
varying above two or three feet, in an area of 
several square miles. ‘The whole of this valley 
ground is but little raised above the level of the 
sea, as is shewn by the salt water penetrating 
for miles into the interior of the island, and at 
spring tides, even overflowing cultivated fields. 
Over some parts of this low ground there isa 
layer of decomposed vegetable matter of variable 
depth, but for the most part the surface is sand, 
beneath which, at depths varying from 5 to 50 
foet, there is a dark blue plastic clay abounding 
in shells, and these not of the kinds found in 
Mangrove swamps, byt such as are common in 
open sandy bays or straits. After a careful exa- 
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minatiot, I caunot pronounce any to be different 
fro those found in the adjacent seas; the forms 
of most of them are perfect, and in a few the 
colour is preserved, but they have for the most 
part lost their hardness, being readily crushed 
between the fingers. The kinds most abundant 
areas follows: Placenta placuna, Strombus in- 
cissus, S. labiosus, several specics of Nassa, 
Cohumbella, Trochus, Cerithium, Miti®, Turritel- 
la, Dentalium Aspergillum, Area, Venus, Corbu- 
la, ‘Tellina and others. I am informed by My. 
‘Thomson, the Government Surveyor, that wher- 
ever he has had occasion to make excavations in 
the low ground of Singapore, similar appearances 
present themselves, that in all the brick pits 
the clay is of the same description and also con- 
tains shells, moreover that in the Kallang valley, 
corals similar to existing species are to be found 
at the depth of six feet ; add to this the fact that 
the growth of coral is early diminishing the 
depth of water in. the neighbourhood, a good 
example of which is seen at the entrance to New 
Harbour where there is a small peaked island, 
between which and Singapore the coral has 
grown so rapidly that it 1s thought the island 
will in a very few years form a part of Singapore ; 
taking therefore all these circumstances into 
consideration 1 conceive that the existence of 
shells in such situations may be rationally 
accounted for on the supposition that most, 
of the valley ground of Singapore was grigin- 
ally sea, and has been altered and adapt- 
cd to the use of man, chiefly, if not solely 
through the agency of coral. 

Most of the shells in the annexed list may 
be found described in any work of reference on 
this subject. I shall therefore merely notice 
individually a few whose exterior forms, or the 
peenliar habits of their inhabitants, are not, so 
far as I am aware, very generally known, 

The Magilus antiquus has lately been found 
north of Penang in the neighbourhood of Junk 
Ceylon, the natives set some value on them, 
ani occasionally wear them as ornaments; the 
shell is singular and apt to be mistaken for a 
petrification, being dense in structure, diaphan- 
ous, and much like alabaster, It has been often 
figured and deseribed by naturalists, but the 
animal inhabiting it is 1 believe unknown, un- 
less described in some very recent publications + 
it is supposed to be a Gasteropod, though this’ 
is rather doubtful, as the shell is said to be 
generally found imbedded in coral or madrepore : 
It is probable that this point might be sasisfac- 
torily settled by a careful examination of the 
above locality. Among othcr interesting dis- 
coveries lately made on that part of the coast, is 
a layer or stratum of grey limestone, of consi- 
derable extent, cemposed almost entirely of petri- 
fied shelis. I have been fortunate enough to 
obtain a specimen for examination which con- 
tains three distinct species, apparently fresh 
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water shells; two of them I have never seen ‘shell is always uppereiost whereas the anjmal 
recent here, but the third closely resembles a|of Planorbis_ is described as carrying its shell 
small Melania common here in stagnant ditches, | evect or with the diameter perpendicular; colour 


their size, number of whorls, and general shape’ 
are the same, and they have both deep longi- . 


tudinal striw or furrows; soute of the shells 
were crystalincaand amber coloured, though the 
material upiting them was of a uniform grey 
colour, both substances however were soluble 
in Hydrochloric acid. 

Of the numerous class of shells intabiting the 
interior of madrepores, wood, and stone, there 
is a species allied to “ Pholas” which L eanfiot 
find deseribed in any Faglish work, though it 


seems to answer the description of the Genus ; 


Jonnannetia of M. DesMoulins in a work en- 
titled * Manuel des Mollusques par M. Lander 


Range” the shell is white, rather less than a; 


musket ball, and nearly as globular in form, 


with a slight caudiform appendage at one end, | 


striated obliquely and having accessory pices, 


the consistence of the shell more resembles that | 


ofthe bivalve of the “Teredo” than a VPholas 
and M. DesMoulins considers it to‘hold a place 
between these two genera, ‘Lhe specimens 1 
have met with were in the interior of rotled 
masses of  madrapore” and were evidently old, 
as none contained the animal alive or dead. 
The “Lima” or the “file shell? of which se- 
veral species are found in the straits, much re- 
sembles the genus “ Pecten” or “ scallop shell” 
which is well known to possess greater powe 
of locomotion than most Bivalves 
is possessed even in a greater degree by the L 
ma. When in the water its movements are 
graceful, the two valves being used as fins by 
means of which it swims with considerable ra- 
pidity guiding itsel! by its numerous 
which are frequently of an orange colour and 
arranged not unlike the petals of a flour, the 
shell is less cared than the seallop, and gener- 
ally white, the valves do not entirely close. 

The Parmaphora or Ducks bill Limpet is 
found here, though by no meas a common shell, 
it is like a Patella flattened and elongated, the 
anterior edge always widely notched, apex slight- 








ly recurved, length fron one to two inches, co- j 


lot white; the body of the animal is much 
more hulky than the shell, aud the mautle is so 
eapacious that it covers the whole shell exeept 


the apex, which enables it in some degree to | 


‘elude search, as it appears anore like a pulpy or 
spongy mass than a shell; when touched, the 
mantle stains the hand a dark purple colour, 
+ There is a species of Planorbis or shell allied 
to Planorbis found here in pools of fresh water, 
. being the only species of Singapore shell that 
$ hy solely in fresh water ; the outer whorl 
is little moresthan a quarter ofan inch in diame- 
ter, aperture of the shell more diagonal than is 
usual in Planorbis so that when the animal 
‘moves on a plain surface the convex side of the 





This power | 





tentacula j 


of the shell pute amber, no operculum, atimal 
nearly bliek, mouth vertically cleft, no pereepti- 
bfe neek, (in the animal of Planorbis, the neck is 
said to be elongated) tyes at the base of two 
bhint tentacala in which also it differs from 
Planorbis which is commonly deseribed and 
figured as having two subulate tentacula : the 
animal possesses in a eonsiderable degree, the 
power of gliding through the water, appa- 
iu search of food, with its shell en 
5 cl and its smooth foot in close 
tion with the surface of the water, locos 
motion being effected, hy causing the flat part 
of the shell to act on the water in) the nummer 
fin, the head of the animal being at the 
: time, diveeted forward so as to regulate 
its movements; the antinal does not oceupy so 
smmuch as half the shell, and) the remaining space 
frequently contains, which the inhabitant has 
the power of expelling at pleasure 
Vhe Genus & Natiea” of whieh there are 
several clegant species ti Singapore, is known 
{from the “ Neritw? or “hoof shell” by being 
}tunbilieated, more rounded in form, aud the inte- 
j rior not toothed, the shell has been also de- 
{scribed as having no epidermis ; to this rul 
‘however, there are marked execpiions, two ol 
ithe species native here, having a strougly adhe- 
rent epidermis, 

In Swainson’s Matachology there is a species 
figured as an extraordinary animal, much larger 
than the shell it is supposed to inhabit, one of 
the species found here presents the same appear- 
i auce ina remarkable degree ; and) the phenome- 
non is caused in the following manner ; the in- 
terior of the foot of the animal, is ofa loose cel- 
| lular texture, which it has the power of distend- 
with water so as to be more than three 
imes the bulk of the shell, but on the approach 
of dai it can instantly reject the water, as 
suming its uatural size, and retveat into its she 
closing afer it the operculum which being o' 
| stony hardness, secures it from the attack of or 
dinary foes. ‘This mechanis doubtless assists 
the progress of the avimal through sand in whiel 
it frequently burrows. a 

The Cerithium lineolatum of * Gray” has been 
already alluded to, there ave two shells of this 
Genus, neither of which TE have seen deseribed 
though 1 observed one of them named as above 
j in a collection of the land and fresh water shells 
of Penang, made by Dr. Cautor, the shell so 
designated is about an inch and a half in length, 
thin and fragile, of a brown colour, with obscure 
transverse bands of a lighter hue, aperture more 
rounded than is usual in the Genus Cerithium, 
spire always truncated in the fall grown shell, 
head and anterior part of the animal bright red 
like coral : the other species which I have more 
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particylarly observed in Siqgapore, has rather a | 
larger shell, thinner and more fragile than the ! 
other and of a darker colour, the animal is brown ; 
or nearly black and like the formér, the spire 
of the full grown shell is always decollated ; young | 

ecimens of the shell have perfect, sharp pointed 
pires, and the convoluted Petremity of athe an 
mal then entirely fills the spiral part of the shell, : 
but as the animal increases in size, its posterior : 
extremity becomes more blunted and gradually | 
retrents towards the anterior part of the shell, | 
aud as it successively abandons each turn of the * 
spire, it throws Sut a viscid secretion which ; 
forms a hard shelly partition between its new 
situation and the disused extremity of the 
spire, which being deprived of its usual nourish- 
ment, soou becomes worn into holes and finally 
drops off: thus the shell when arrived at maturity ' 
has always the appearance of being imperil 
The habits of the animal are mixed and peculiar ; 
sometimes it may be seen in a half torpid state, 
the operculum firmly closed suspended by a 
glistening thread, from the branch of a tree ; | 
when in motion it leaves behind it, a shining | 
track like that of a swhil; at the sides of an 
elongated proboscis are two tentacula, apparent-- 
ly short, blunt, and with eves at their extre-: 
mities: now as the Genus Cerithium is deseribed 
as having the eyes at the base of the tentacula, 
this would appear a very remarkable deviation, | 
and I was disposed to consider it as such until 
J had an opportunity of remarking the movements 
of the animal in water, where it is as often fonnd 
as on land. When closely observed in that ele- | 
ment, it is seen to expand two slender, pointed, 
tentacula of so delicate a structure that when out 
of the water they are lax, flaccid, and donbled 
wider the protuberant eye, so as to be almost | 
invisible. ‘The shell has been found in running | 
streams bit more commonly in the brackish 
water of canals or ditches. 

The very numerous genus of © Cy preva,” or 
the  Cowry” shell is too well known to require ; 
a formal description, the lary species found | 
here is the ‘ Cypreea tigris” which is prettily | 
spotted with black, it is freqnently made 
into snuff boxes ig England, the animals of 
several have been deseribed and figured by 
autifors, ‘Ehe mantle is so large as to cover all | 
the shell, on the back of which there is often a j 
longitudinal linc which marks where its two} 
folds meet: this membrane continually secretes j 
an abundance of viscid fluid which lubricates the 
shell, and preserves the beautiful polish which 
has procured for them the name of porcelain 
shells. Ishall only make particular mention 
of two kinds, the young or spawn of which I 
have been fortunate enough to obtain in their 
carliest stage of existence. ! 
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‘The * Cypriea olivacea”’ is the most abundant 
- of the’ Singapore Cowriss being found on most 
beaches «under flat stones, it is of the size and 
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much the colonr of an olive except that the back 
is generally mottled with brown and the mouth 
somewhat yellow ; the specimen which J found 
with the young attached, was fixed in the usual 
manner, to the lower surface ofa stoue, on rais- 
ing it there was found adhering to it, a flat eire 
membrane broader than the shell, trans. 
parent, and dotted with inute grey spots like 
grains of sand, on placing the substance ina 
glass of sea water, manbers of the grains drop- 
ped out of the membrancous mass to the bottom 
of the glass and immediately asstined rapid and 
livel? movements, some revolving in a rotatory 
manner, others alternately rising and sinking in 
the water or sporting over ils surface, On a 
eloser examination these grains were seen to be 
in reality shells, some hundreds in nimnber, 
nearly transparent, having no pereeptible cola- 
mella and appareutly consisting of a single coil 
or whorl, aperture vound, breadih of the shell 
greater than the length, so that, when ona plein 
surface it rested on either end like a Planorbis 
or Nautilus, the animal effected these rapid 
movements by* the alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion of its foot which was broad aud expand- 
ed and mneh larger than the shell, into which it 
seemed to have no power of withdrawing i 

There is another small Cowry occasionally 
found on the coast, resembling in colour the C. 
adusta, but not more than halt) the size and less 
evlindrical in shape: Captain Congalton, of the 
H. ©. Steamer “ Hooghly,” sent me one 
that was lately fished up in ten fathom’? 
water near Sultan’s Shoat to the westward of 
Singapore, that shell was partially imbedded in 
a species of sponge, on detaching it from which, 
[ found the cavity of the spongy mass lined with 
the voung fry of the Cypreea, differing however 
iv several respects from that of the C. olivacea ;. 
—inalead of being contained in one mem- 
branaceons envelope there were above two hun- 
drek transparent saes not larger than grains of 
mustard seed and cach containing about 30 shells 
so unimite that they could not be distinguish- 
ed without the aid of a miseroscope, at a 
moderate computation there could not have been 
less than six thousand young shells: thg difler- 
ence in size is remarkable, as the Cypraa olt- 
vacea which had the largest offspring is a much 
smaller shell than the one at present under con- 
sideration; in this case | had not an oppor- 
tunity of studying thei habits &. as the animals 
were dead, having been many hours out of. the 
water; when examined under a microscope the 
shape of the shell was found to resemble exactly 
that of the young C. olivacea above described. 

On various parts of the coast, particularly on 
Coral banks, a considerable number of Echini 
may be observed,*which (although+ Naturalists 
have separated them from the ‘Testaceous Mollus- 
ca) it may not be out of place to mention here ; 
onc species in particular 1 cannot find to have 
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licen hitherto described ; the shell is spheroidal, Usps ~ 1 Bpseiis Buin - “ Species. 
j } 7 AMA... . e 
flattened, not more than two inehes in diameter Colne ie ” elinaus “si 
and of a dark purple colour, the species are nue) i. b 
merous, six or eight inches long, black, very . 
slender and sharp pointed and somewhat elastic 5 | 
the animal is found along the edges of Coral © 
reels, and moves with tolerable rapidity by means ; we A, arabes aud 
of ils spines, when closely pursued it has the” SHC Sean 
faculty of darting itself forward agaiust its op- ~ avoloulus and Z 
ponent and thereby inflicting constderable ine! Prins 
jury with its sharp spines, the points of which ? riences i . i * 
often break off aud vemain im the wound. 7 Medan aro 
‘The foregoing remarks may in some mefsure » Me : 2 
snilice to shew what a wide field this country” Annnathond (fs 
presents to those who have leisure or inclination - Novitina.. cas) 
to prosecute this branch of Natural [listory : } nia 
Catalogne of the shells of Singapore and its » ae 
vicinity. ‘The Genera arranged as ’ 
possible i conformity with Lanarek’s System. 
T, Chass, ANNELIDES M, spengheai and > 
: ei two others : 
Arenicula LSpecies Ory ssatetla.. MC cube 
»  Mmphidesing a carailie: 
Dentalinn 3 Cortes cand” 
enti We we » ” i a a 
D. elephantinom, assent . _ fourteen others, 
Dy entule and ane Tete Ht s » «4 Sigaretus... Sh ere 
ie : sama Stomittia, 1° 
Sabella: ” ” S. phyimotis, 
'Yerehella n 1. fragilis .. Haliotis ec. Dy 
DP. eonchile Te tinguatulas Marat 
Spitorbis..... F ES : Poctett.. see te x '. flames : 
8) nautiloides ete P, plenroneetes,  solidulwand two 
§, Carinata ere others, & 
8. spirilluy ‘Truncated 1 ow 
S. Iunellosa.... « i Pyramidella ... 5+ y 
Serpul a ' P. terebetlam 
8. decuss ‘ four others 
; res » | Mieatul; 2 Sealaria oe ee 
‘ | Prdipresstccscsse 2 : 
Magilus,... ..- ” PL rAmogt..s ce a S. vitrivosit. .. 
M_antiquus.. " » ; Spondylus .. oa aa S. eoronuta 
; ; |S. gaedaropas and another... 
TE GENES » two others Delphinnk a 
Balanu.... 1 Ostren his D. laciniata 
3B. tintinnabulam | O.edntis . D. turbinopsis & 
and twa others 1 O. jusbriewt rmather.. 
Crousia 1S >) 00 foliwn.... 2. Solarium oo eer 
Snatite ae ©. erista galli and S. perspectivum.., 
he i yaa five other 'Troch 
aes ” pase | Vulsetla oe ey ‘. rotulariu 
TUL. Crass Concnivens- Nine athers: a. Y. lingn y T. viridis... 
Asperuill : Genus Cardinm.. 9 yf) Plana wseeccnen 3 yy "T, grannlatns....., 
A ean, Heo = Ge cairdae 1 PL placenta and TN niloticus ‘and 
feta 1 C, lemieard : “another. nine others .... 
aliens ae £0 Anomia : Monodonta...w By 
be A c = ephippimm and Iabio and four 
OK 0 8 i two others... Sther 
at ton 6 ; : . J Species. 
. orienta ther a i 3 
LP. striatus Cardit 9. ‘sha dt ae fs 
two others #. alien amen en tarri 
Q i . ” ‘urritella, wt 
Jonannetia : oer : another, i : Cerithinm "99 » 
Cypricard: ” 
. ‘vpricurdia. a C. petrosu 
» 2 ” C. asperum 
” C, zonale 
A. totragon : 
A al . 
us aera C! teleseopiam 
A. barbat z- tele : 
jen aber rece en C2 palate 
Anatina.... » AL antiquata » 2. obtusum. 
i A ee aay Cy nodulosn 
gt Sikes. twenty othe 
® Naculas + Triphora bs 
é ey ” ‘ Dlewrotom: a 
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P, nadifera..... strigiflata and 











































DP. plev¥otoma thother 
nine others Columbella ; 
‘Turbinell ar CL custion 
Cancellaria . ns C. tut \ 
Pyrnla ; “ (mere i 
VY rpptcseveica ooo © hebr i 
Pf, adhiers.. { 
P clongata and * OMe | 
Jour other | 
Rela... , 
R. spinosa 
two ollers ‘nk ! 
Mares... bo “4 
M, sasitilis..., 
M. erassispina ! 
MM, adlustus © 


three other 


4 
” $ 
3 1 

C, mroneta 

©. urectlus 

7 amas 






Cassi8 vere 
G. glauca. 
Purpura 

DP, aanigg 


C.tige 
othe 



















cist others: COWS eee By 
Doliutae. cee is C. prackitas.. 
Bb. maculatum., Conarniorets 
Buceinun, a four others. 
Narssit » Nautilus... 





‘Verebra. 


NX. pooipilins.- 
P anaculata 


Argon 
A, 


N. B.-In addition to the Shells above enan 
are tenor twelve kids for whieh L exnnot find 
amo Lamarek’s Genus.—Junen, dnd deck. Fol. 1, No. 
page from 227 fo LL Nur, WSki. | 

BIRMAIL asp rik ‘PENASSERIM PRO- : 
VINGES, : 

Notes on the distribution of some of the land and 
fresticater, Shells of India: Part I—by 
W. ‘Tirvopanp, Jun. ‘ 

r. Theobald, remarks as follows: Tn the 

present paper it is ny intention to give a sketch 

of the distribution of the land anc fluviatile shells | 

of certain portions of India, as far as they have ° 

been observed, in the hope that my notes m : 

prove a not uninteresting addition to ow pre 
vious knowledge of the subject, and shew by the 
great addition now ‘ade to the list of known | 

species, how much yet remains to be done in this ° 

department of Natural Llistory. i 
Phe names used are with searecly an excep 

tion those fianished by Mr. Benson, who has | 

described many of the new species 1 Aunals : 

and Magazine of Natural History for 1857] 

though many still possess merely MSS. names, H 

which, together with the new specie described | 

from specimens furnished by me, [ have indi- | 

cated in the following list, by asterisks ®. i 
On my first communicating with Mr. Benson, | 

he informed me that but twenty-three species of 

land shells were authentically known from the 

Fenasaerim Provinces, Of these, four specics, | 





MO. 



































Paurantiact 
. its more depressed form, colourles 
and flexuous striation. 


5 perue 
‘nibus, spiva libeis albidis 







CONCHOLOGY OF BIRMAH. 


which eseaped my notice, may here be mention- 
ed to complete the list up to the present une, via. 
Vitvina Birmaniea, Philippi. 
Bulimns nioniliferus, Gould. 
Cyelophorus perdix, Sav. 
Leplopoma Binnauuwn, Pir. 





CrcLostom1D.E. 
Plerocyclos. Benson. 
1.8 PL puilanus, B.—Akowtong (on the [vra- 
waddi Ro) Not uneoamion, 


2.8 PL cetera, Ba—Mauhnein and Phaiethan 
eriay ) Not common,” 





(on the ‘Tenass 








Cyclophorus, Moulfort. 
3. C. unrantiacus, Schum.—Tena mm val- 
sey, not common. 






# (, Theobaldiauns, B.—Tenasserint valley, 
Mauliein, Thaictmio. ‘This shell is nowhere 
common, dy the ‘Penasserim valley it equals C. 
sin size, but is easily distinguished by 
peristome, 
Tt has the greatest range 
Cyclosfomatous shell of the pro inees. 

CG. {langhtoni, mili—n. s. ‘Testa, siinili 
wraniliace’ solida nitidiuseula ; earinata, sue 
te castanea 5 in deeorticutis specitni- 
iezae variegati. Carina, 
catenata atlernate albida et eastanca.  Periom- 


























‘phalo albido, fasciis nomnutlis castancis spirali- 
‘bus Hneato. 


Peristomate vix pallidissime och~ 
raceo, ore interiort cxeruleseente— Maulmein. 

1.70 Major 
235 Mino 


Thave much pleasure in naming after Captain 
Haughton, to whout Tam indebted for some fine 
shells. ft oceurs abundantly. at the farm 
caves?’ and is at once distinguished front all 
other vim Cyclophori, by its parti-colourcd 
funiculate keel, which is not the result of abrasion 
bat is best seen ia specimens covered by the 
epidermis. 





Size 





diameter iu inches. This shell 








6, C. expausts, Pir—Tenasserim valley. Not 
This shell varies unuch in size, from 


y . 


n. 8. Testa, subgloboso- 
turbinata, wmdbilicata, solidiusenla, castaneo- 
marmorata,haud uitida, vix carinata, per istomate 





“ vetlexo, fort, expansiusealo-distorto, pallidissime 


1.60 1.40 
1.36 TT 
——Maulmcin. This shell has no very marked cha-» 
rater, unless a distortion in the peristome, one- 


third from its sutura! margin, should prove cou- 
stant. But two specimens were obtained, of which 
the measurements*are given above. 

8. C, fulguratns, Pir.—Thaiet-mio, Rangoon, 
very common. ‘This fine shell is not rare at 
Rangoou and becomes very abundant near Thaicts + 


flayescente, intus  cexrulescente 








CONCHOLOGY OF “BIRMAH. 

It varies much in size and colour, some 
1.80 |, 1.03 
T30 ao ° oes 85 
cryptomphalus, B.—Ava. Procured by 
Oldham, dors sot seem to be a plentiful : 


mio. 


specimens are almost colourless 


oF CL 
Mr. 


1, scurra, B.—Pegu (provinee). 
}. balteatus, B—Peen (province). 
}, scissimarge, |, 





mon. 

13.® C. calyx, B—Akowtong, 
waddee : vot common. 

V4.* C cornu-veuatorium, Sav.-—Ava. 


on 


*Pro- 





eured by Mr. Oldham. : 
15.* C. perdia, Sar. (Not obtained by me.) 
Feplopoua. Pfeiffer, 


16% TL. aspirans, B.—Teuasserim valley, very 
conmion. 
a oe Pa 


Birmanun, Pfr. 
hy me.) 


— (Not 


Alycans, 


18." A. pyramidulis, B—Therabuin hill, near 
the Yonasserim river. ‘This pretey little 
appears confined to ‘Therabuin 1 'l, where it is 
not very common, Itis ofa delicate pink tint. 
19." A. amphora, B.—Maukmein and ‘Ten- 
asserim valley. Rare. 

20% A. umboualis, B. 


Cray. 





~Akowtong 








Phavethan, Not com ° 


noticed | 





shell” 


* 


the frra- | 
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CONCIIOLOGY OF BIRMAIL 
Sek ie 
Talntor view of the distriution of] 2 2/4 
Ue Cyelostomide: in Birmab and). | Z|z 
the Tenasserim Provinces. & z|2 
pases ie 7 a A 
elophorns cornu yenstorium Sav} oe 
» erxptomphals B . . 4 
> dulgwra . re 
a x * *] 
” * 
3) selasimargo, Ib. lige 
* Algcuns seulptihs, 1, sy 
eT, armillatns, 1, wie 
* uinbonalis. Wy * 
* 
. « 
* 
* 
* 























Helix. L. 


1* If Oldhami, B.~Ava. Procured by Mr. 


: Oldham. 


“: laris, Fer. in aspect, 


2. If, sealptariia, Bk—Ava. What appears 
to be a small variety of the same shell oceurs 
at ‘Thaict-mio, and nearly approaches MH. simi- 
though larger, 
B.— Thaiet-mio. 








3.* TT. bolus, Very abun- 


“dant at Thaiet-mio, Prome, Henzada, &e. 


: minute helix is 


21." AL seulptilis, B—Thaict-mio. 
22.* A, armillatns, B.—Thaict-mio. 
Megaloimastowa.  Gailding. 
230% M. gravidum, B.---Maulmein. Very 
common. 
24, M. sectilabre, Gould. —Yuanglaw, on the | 
Tenasserim. Very rare. 
Rhaphaulus. Pfeiffer, 
25. BR. chrysalis, Plr.—Mauluein, Very rare. 
Pupina. Vignarid. 
26.% PL arula, B—Yanglaw, very rare. 
Among dead leaves. 
27.* P, artata, B.—Maulein. Not uneom- 


fon, among dead leaves and rubbish at the foot 


of rocks. By the hebtiat  Mautnicin? the 

© Farm eaves” in limestone ills a few imiles 

distant are intended. 

G2 Olopoma, Gray. 

“—8.* 0. Diennus, B.--Maulinein. Rare. 
Hydrocena.  Parreyss. 


29. H, illex, B.—Phaiethan. 
the bare face of limestone rocks, 


Not rare. On 


30.* H- pyxis, B.—Théiet-mio. Not rare, 
uuder stones. 

31.* H. frnstrilluam, B—maAva.  Procured 
abundantly by Mr. Oldham. 





| stri 


iWnla, B.—Thaiet-mio, where this 
ire. 
41. mensula, B,—Thaiet-nio. 
la, 3.—Thaiet-mio. 
trees in jungle. 
H. petila, B,—Thaiet-mio. Rare. 

3.# TL refuga, Gould.—Thaiet-mio and Akow- 
tong. Not very rare. 

2. TL. pausa, B.—Akowtonig. 








Rare. 
Rather rare. 









Not conunon, 


! Found in gardeus on Areca Palins, ke. 


10. Tf. rotatoria, V. de Busch.—Akowtong 
Very common, found in company with the | 
This shell is rarely distinguishable from the & 
het TE. tapeiria, B. By the aid of a lens how- 
ever the sculpture is found"1o be more ornate 
and flexous, whilst in the latter it is  sfaply 








* TT. textrina, 23.—Henz 
in jungle. ‘The aduit shell has a very handsome 
pellueid appearance. In the rains the foot is 
too large for immediate retraction. 

12.8 IL molecula, B.—Rangoon, 
species abounds on the Great Payoda. 


ada, Common 





This little 


13. HH. achatina, Gray.—Maulnein. Very 
abundant. 

14.* 1. bombax, B.- Maulmein. Rather rare. 

15. IL. honesta, Gould. —Maulmein. ‘Tenas- 
serim valley. Rather common, 

1G. HW. Merguiensis, Phillippi—Mfaulmein., 


CONCHOLOGY OF BIRMAH. 


Teuasserim valley. Common. Seems a® var. of 
the hext species. 

17. If. Gabata, Gould,—Maulmein. Mergui. 
Common. < 

18.% II, Gapesseris, B.—Maulmein. 
very rare. ¥ = 

19.* MI. infrendens, B.—Maulmeint Not very 
‘rare. r 

20.* TI, Pylaica, B,—Maulmein. Not uncom- 
mon. ‘This curious little shell resembles the 
Awerieau H. hirsuta.” 

21." IL. catinus, B.—Maulmein. Very rare. 

22." TE. cassidula, B.—Maulmeiu. 

23. AT. delibrata, 13. (IT. procumbens, Giouk!) 
—Maulmein, ‘Tenasscrim valley. Nowhere 
common, ‘This species has a very wide range, 
being also found near Cherra. 

24. UT. vefuga var. dextrorsa.—DPhaiethan. 
This dextral var. was only met with at one spot 
in the Tenasserim valley, where it was not rare ; 
itis enrions that I. refuga does not oceur in 
the valley, but was first seen at Akowtong. 

25. H.castra, B.~-Pija. Rare. A single 
specimen of this Darjiling shell was found at 
Vija between Tavoy and Mergui. 

26.* ID. attegia, .—Dhaiethan. Not common. 

27% 11. arx, Bo—Therabuio ill Rare. 
This hill has afforded any singular forins, no- 
where else met with. , 

28.* H, convallate, B.—Therabuin Hill. Rare. 
Another singular shell also met with aear Vija 
on the coast between Mergui and Tavoy. 

29.* MH. biforeata, B.—Therabuin Hill. A 
most singular shell, of which but one adult 
specimen was procured, 

30.* IE, ceryx, B.—Phaiethan Hit. Rare. 

31.* TI. artificiosa, B.—Phaivthan. Not rare, 
Unt nowhere elsé found. 

32.* TI. causia, B.—Phaicthan. 

33 

34.* IL, perpaula, B.—Phaiethau. Very rare. 

35.* IT. levicula, 8.—Phaiethan. Rare. 

56.# H. petasusy B.—Phaiethan. Not rare, 

37. UU. precavia, B.—Phaiethan. Very rare. 

38. I. Saturnia, Gould.—Tenasscrim valley, 
Rare. 

89. II. anceps, Gould.—Tenasserim valley. 
Common. 


Ngt 


tare. 











Rare. 





40. 11. retrorsa, Gould.—Tenasserim valley. 


Common. 

41". IL, acerva, B.—Mergui. Common. 

42. Hi. vesplendens, Thilippi—Yenasserim 
valley. 


432 I. Theodosi, Phjlippi.—Yanglaw. Very 


rare. 


U. forabilis, B.—Phaiethan, Very rare. | 
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Tenasse- 
vita Valley 


Tabular view of the distribution of 
Helices in Birmah and the 
‘Tenusserim Provinces, 


Jaulmoin, 
| Therabuin Hil 





jThaietmio 
| Akowtong- 


Tava. 














© Helix Oldhami, B. 
sculpturita, B, 
holus, B, 
pausilla, 
mensula. B 
hariola, B. 
petila, B 
refug, Gould, 
pausa, I. 
sotatoria, V. 
B. 








wee 
eevee 





vde Busch, 

»B. 
achitina, 
boutbax, I. 
rapessens, B. 
intrendens, B. 


wene 























catinus, 

ssidwla, B 
detiby 
N 








nuiensis, Philipi, 
Gabata, Gould, 
honest Gould,... 


custra, BL 


eaeakaurene 








dextrorsa 









ndens, Vhili 
anceps, Gould, 
ars, Be 
convallaia ae 
Hiforeata, Bo. 
attegit, Be... 


ma 






































pe 
Pp 


ucodori, Philippi, .. 





Typsclostoma, Benson. 


44.* Tf. tubiferuin, 2B.—Thaiet-mio. This 
lar ittle anostomatous shell was only met 
: with at one spot on limestone roeks near the 
: Coal mines, Where it did not seem very rare. 








Streplanis Gray 
45. S. Petiti, Gould,—Mautnein. ‘Tenas- 


| seritn valley. Common. 


Vitrina Draparnaud. 





49. V Birmanica Philippi, was net met with 
by we. 


Crytosoma Mihi, n. g. . 
—_ 

Testa vitrina simile, sed robustiore. Peristo; 
mate obluso haud tenar, Animale. penitus intra 
testam retractile, et in estivatianis tempore, 
solido epiplragmate obtecto, 

47. ©, preestam, (Vitrina prestays) Gould,— 
'Maulmein, Martaban, ‘Tenasserin valley.-—1 
| have separated this shell from Vitrina, as the 
nimal js perfectly vtractile, and the perislomes 
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is thicker than in Vitrina proper, aud Sot mem- 
branous. It is common in holes in laterite at 
Martaban and not rare throughout the Tenas- 
serim Valley. Its colour is a bay olive Cajiput 
green. 


Suceinea. Draparnand. 
¢ 
48. S. semiserica, Gould.—Tavoy. Tenas- 


scrim Valley, Not rare. 
49. $. (ined.).—Rangoon. 
rather ‘rare. 


A small species, 


Balimus. Scopoli. 


50. B. perversus, var. atricallosus, Gould. 
—Tenasseriin Valley. Common. Dextral and 
sinistral shells occur in equal numbers. 

51, B. Janus, Pfr— Frecured alive from 
dealers in Mergui, and said to come from the 
neighbourhood,  Dextral and sinistral shells 
equally common: 








ome * B. Theobaldianns, B.—Yanglaw. Very 
Yi 

53 BR. putus, B.—Akowtong. -Rather ypre. 

54. B. insularis, Bhr.—-Below Ava. — Pro- 


cured abundantly by Mr, Oldham. 
55. B. gracilis, JL.—A little shell which secins 


to be this species is common from ‘Thaiet-mio | 


to Tavoy. 
56. B moniliferus, Gould.—Not met with hy 
me. 


Achalina. Lamarck. 


57. A. tennispira, B—Thaiet-mio. Akow- 
tong. A slender var, of this Darjiling spe- 
cies is not uncommon at the yoots of the Bam- 
boo clumps near Akowlong. 


Pupa. Lamarck. 


58. P. bicolor, Hutton. (P. meliita, Gould.) 
—Thaiet-mio, Tavoy. This Sittle species is 
widely spread, but nowhere abundant. Tt is 
very usually found in moist carth in company 
with Bulimus gracilis. 


Clausilia. 


is, Gonkd—Maulmein. Very rare. 
§ Not common, 
ail, C, Philippiaua, Vir.—Mauhncin, ‘Tenas- 
scrim Valley. Very common, 


Draparnaud. 






Ps Aurieula. Lamarck. 
G1. A, daetylus, Pfr,—Mergui. Not common. 


1n Mangrove swamps. 
62. A. glans, B. 
* the Salwecn or Maulmein river. 


Pythia. ~ 
Ava (teste Oldham.) 


Amherst, At the mouth of 
Rare. 


63. PL 
* Maulmein. 


plicata, Fer. 
Common 
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‘Tabular view of the distrilmtion of yarious| 
Burmese Lelicide. 


Thaiet-mio. 


Ava. 


— — 
* yprelosfoma tubiferom, 
boul, 
stans, Gould, 
s, Gould, 











* 












Achatina tennispir 

r jor, 1. {mellita, Gout, ‘ 

Clausilia insignis, Gould... 
Vhilippiana, Gontd, 






































Total Cyclostomidie, Genera, 9 

~ A Species, ., 3l 

> ” ” we » 3b 
»  Helicida Genera, 10 
9 + Species, .... 60 
” ” » i 


Anriaulidee, Genera, 


‘3 Species, 





Grand Total, , 





June 8th, 1857. 
CONCULOLOGY OF MADRAS. Madras Shells. 
CLASS L. CEPILALOPODA.CEPHALOPODS, 


ORDER LT. DIBRANCTIIATA, 
SECTION A. OCTOPODA. 
FAMILY V. SEPIADA. 

Sepia or Cuttle fish—Internal shell of a species 
of, Madras. 
CLASS IL. GASTEROPODA.GASTEROPODS 


ORDER I, PROSOBRANCHTATA, 
SECTION A. SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
FAMILY I. MURICID.Z. 

Murex, 7 

Murex ternispina. 

Murex anguliferns. 

Ranella foliata. 

Ranclla negleeta. 

Rauella. 
Ranella 
‘Triton, 
‘Triton cingulatum. 
‘Triton decipiens. 
Young. 


spinosa. 






‘Turbinella. 

Turbinella pyrum. 
Pyrula rapa or bulboga. 
Pyrula fieus. 


CONCHOLOGY OF MADRAS. 
e FAMILY TH. BYCCINIDE. 
Pasus, : 
Buceinum tranquebaricum. 
Bullia. * 
Bullia vittata.” By 
‘Terebra maculata., 
Fburna spivata. ” 
* Hbarna zeylanica. 
Nassa. 
Nassa crenulata. 
Nassa canaliciulata. 
Nassa Jacksouiguun. 
Nassa arcularia. 
Yurpura rudolpht. 
Purpura ; from Chickaleoody, North of Pudicat. 
Oliva utriculus. 
Oliva utricults, variety. 
Oliva ispidula, 
Oliva ispidula, variety. 

FAMILY IV. CONIDAL: CONES. 
Conus figutinus. . 
VAMILY VI. CYPRAEIDAE. COWRIES. 
Cypraxa_ moneta. 

SECTION B.HOLOSTOMATA. SE4-SNAILE. 
FAMILY I, NALICID.M. 
Natiea mamilla. 
Natica lineata, 
Sigarctus. 
PAMILY IM. CERITHIADA: CERITES. 
Cerithium microptera. 
FAMILY V. TURRITELLID.Y. 
Turritella, 
FAMILY VIL LiTrORINIDA. 
Littorina, 
Littorina leevis. 
FAMILY VIE. PALUDINIDA 
Paludina, 
Bithinia. 
Ampullaria. 
PAMILY IX. TURBINID-E. 
Rotella vestiaria. 
PAMILY X, WALIOTIDAG. 
Tanthina fragilis. 





FAMILY XUL PATRLLIDA. LIMPETS. | 


Patella. 
ORDER Ts PULMONTPERA. 
« SECTION A. IN-OPERCULATA. 
FAMILY I. H#LICIDA. LAND-SNAILLS. 
Helix Maderaspatana. 
Helix. 
FAMILY IV. LIMN.BIDA. 
Lymuea. 
Planorbis Indicns. 
CLASS V, CONCIUFERA. 
Section A. AsiploniDa, Without Respiratory 
Siphons. 
FAMILY I. OSTREIDA, 


Pecten. 

. FAMILY IL AVICULIDA. 
Meleagrina. . 
Pinna. 





CONCHOLOGY OF ASIA. 
FAMILY IIL MYTILIDA! ; MUSSELS. 
Mytilus. 

Modiola. . 
FAMILY IV. ARCADE. 
Area. 
Area tortuosa. 
FAMILY X. CARDIADA 
Cardium Dupurchense ? 
Cardium. Species. 
Cardita imbricata. 


FAMILY XIV... VENERIDA. 
Venus. 
Meroe picta. 

FAMILY XV. MACTRID. 
Maetra. : 
FAMILY XVI TELLINID.E. NIK 


TELLENS. 

Tellina virgata, 

Donax scortum. 

Donax scortum, variety. 

Donax cnneatus, 

FAMILY XVII. SOLENTDAL, 

Sub-Genug, Machara, Culteilus politus. 
CONCIIOLOGY OF ASIA. Shells from Asia 

generally, in the Government Central Museum, 

Madras. 

CLASS LCRPHALOPODA CEPITALOPODS, 
ORDER I. DIBRANCHTA'TA, 
SECTION A. OCLOPODaA. 
FAMILY V. SEPIADA. 


Sepia or Cuttle fish ; internal shel! of a species 


of, 
FAMILY VI. SPIRULIDE. 
Spirula Peronii. Judian Seas, 
ORDER IL TETRABRANCHIATA, 
FAMILY J, NAUTILIDE 
Nautilus pompilius. Indian Archipelago, 





CLASS Il. GASTEROPODA, 
PODS. 
ORDER TI. PROSOBRANCHITA. 
SECTION A. SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
FAMILY I. STROMBIDA, 
Strombus ureeus. Singapore. 
Strombus urccus, variety, Indian Sead. 
pelaga. 
Strombus melanostoma, Indian Archi 
Strombus auris Diane. Sowerby. 8. 
Guttata Reeve. Indian Archipelago. 
Strombus floridus. Reeve, 8. Mutabilis, 
Sowerby. Seychelle Islands. 
Strombus Triecornis. Red Sea. 
Strombus, young of, probably 8. 'Tricornis, 
Sowerby. Red Sea. 
Sirombus succinctus. Zndian Seas, 
Strombus marginatus. Indian Seag. 
Strombus dentatns. Reeve. Indian Seas. 
Strombus Mauritianus. Ceylon. 
Strombus cylindricus. Judian Seas. 
Strombus lenticinosus. Judian Seas 
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Strombns canarium. Ceylon. 
Strombus canarium, variety. Labuan. 
Strombus Isabella. Sixgapore. 
Pteroceras, Ceylon. 
Pteroceras chiragra. Ceylon, 
Pteroceras chiragva, variety. 
Pteroceras scorpio, Jndian Seas. 
Pteroceras aurantia. Ceylon. 
Pteroceras lambis. Indian Seas. 
Nostellaria cancellata. Kiener.—N. B. 
« Generic and specific name of this 
shell much disputed. Ceylon. a 
Rostellaria rectirostris. Labuan. 
Seraphs, Woodward.(‘lerebellum) sabu- 
Jatum, Lamarck. Ceylon. Sve. 


FAMILY I. MURICID.E. 

Morex haustellum. Ceylon. 
Murex tenuispina Trincowallee, Ceylon. 
Murex nigrispina, Singapore. 
Murex anguliferns. Ceylon, 
Murex pinnatus. China. 
Ranella. Aden. 
‘Triton clandestinus. Ceylon, ¢ 
Pyrula vespertilio. Lawark. Pugilinus. 

Born. 
Pyrula ficus, Ceylon. 
Pyrula ficus. Madras. 
Fusus. Species From Red Sea. 
Fusus. Species Prom Red Sea. 


FAMILY If. BUCCINIDL. 
Ballia vittata ; from Trincomallee, 
Anolax or Bullia, Madras: 

Uburna spirata, Madyas. 
Nassa, Species Labuan, 
Nassa clathrata. Labuan. 
Nassa. Species Labuan, 
Purpura persica. Moxlmein. 
Pianaxis sulcatus, from Ceylon. 
Cassis decussatus. Singapore. 
Columbella pardalina. Labuan, 
Columbella, Species Labuan. 
Columbella terpsichore. Ceylon. 
Oliva utriculus. Ceylon. 
Oliva utriculus, variety. Labwan. 
“iva maura, Labuan, 

FAMILY IV, CONIDE : CONES. 
Pleurotoma, from Red Sea. 

FAMILY V. YOLUTID.. 

Mitra corrugata, Labuan. 
Mitra melongena. Singapore. 
Mitra Groneri, Labuan. 

“Saitra vulpecula, variety. Laduan. 
Mitra, undescribed. Singapore. 
Mitra amphorella, Labuan. 
FAMILY VI. CYPRLIDE. COWRIES. 
Ovulum ovum. Ceylon. 


SECTION. B. HOLOSTOMATA. S#4- 
SNAILS. 
FAMILY I. NAUTICID-E. 





Natiea Chine 
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FAMILY IT. CERITHIADA: CERTFES 
Cerithium nodulosum, from Red Sea. 
Cerithium obeliscus. Singapore. 
Cerithium ‘obeliscus, variety. Labuan. 
Cerithium morus. Bay of Bengal. 
Cerithium ambign wm. Ceylon. 
Cerithidlea obtusa. Singapore. 

Sub Genns Petamides. Cerithium mieroptera. 
Madras. 

Sub Genus Potamides. Cerithinm palustre. 
Trincomallee, Ceylon. 

FAMILY 1V. MELANIADA, 

Melania. Species Ceylon. 

Melania. Species Irawadi. 

Melania tuberculata. Caleutta. 
Melania Garduerii. Ceylon. 
Melania variabilis. Caleutla. 
Melania. Species Tenasserin. 
Melania lyrata, Caleutéa, 

Melania spinulosa. Calcutta. 
Melania spinulosay variety. Caleutéa. 
Melania, Species Madras. 

Melania. Species Calentla. 

Melania flammigera. Labuan. 
Melania. Ceylon. 

Paludomus loricatus, Calcutta. 
Paludomus. Sylhet. 

Paludomus conicus. Sylhet. 
Paludomns funiculatus, Cudeudta. 
Paludomus. Species Culeutta. 
Paludomus. Species Calentta, 
Paludomus. Species Island of Bombay. 
Paludomus. Species India, 
Paludomus. Species India. 

Pirena tercbralis, Lamarck. Ceylon, Calcutta. 

PAMILY V. TURRITELLID.E. 
Turritella. Species Sadras. 

Turritella terebva. Singapore. 

FAMILY VI. LItTORINID AL. 

Littorina levis. Caleutta, 
Littorina palleata. Ceylon. 
Littorina zig-zag. Ceylon. 
Littorina malaceana. Ceylon. 
Littorina brochiformis, Ceylon. 
Littorina brochiformis, Ceylon. 
‘Assiminea suleata. Banks of Hooghly, towards 
Sea. = 
Assiminea. Species Singapore. 
Nematura delta. Calcutta. 
‘Tyuneatella, Species from Malacca. 
Truncatella, Species from Calcutta. 
'Yruncatella, Species Ceylon. 
‘Truncatella. Species Ceylon. 
Truncatella, Species Ceylon. 

FAMILY VI. PALUDINIDA, 
Paladina Bengalensis. Caleutéa. Madras. 
Paludina Bengalensis, variety. Tenasserin. 
Paludina melanostoma? Culentia. 
Paludina melanostoma ? Madras. 
Paludina praemorsa, variety, Tenasserin. 
Paludina. Caleutia. 

Riuhinia nulehclla. Celentla 
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Rithinia. Zyland of Pombay. 

Bithinia, from Sixd. 

Ampullaria. Ma/aeca. 

Ampullaria (glauca) ? Ceylon. * - 

Ampullaria, sland of Bombay. 

Ampullaria globgsa, from Sylhet. 

Ampullaria. sland of Bombay. . 

Valvata marginalis. Ceylona 
FAMILY Vili. NERITIDA, 

itina brevispiuosa. Palawan, 

na strigillata.* Ladean. 

ina auricularia. Calcutta. 

na retifera. Culeutta. 

Neritina depressa. Calcutta. 

Neritina depressa, variety, Singapore. 

Neritina dubia, Lamarck. Ceylon. 

Neritina pupa; Jamaica. 

Neritina virginea, Ceylon. 

Neritina. Madras. 

Navicella tessellata. Culeudla. 

Navicella tesscllata. Calrutta. ’ 


FAMILY IX. TURBINIDA 
Turbo, Species from Red Sea. 
‘Yrochus, Speeies young, from Red Sea. 
Trochus punctulatus. New Zealand, 
‘Trochus. Species Malacca. 

Trochus. Species Aden. 
Trochus, Species from Red Sea. 
‘Trochus stellaris, Malacca. 
‘Trochus maculatus Aden. 
Trochus. Species Aden. 


FAMILY X, HALIOTIDA‘. 
Haliotis. CeyZon. 
Janthina fragilis, Sowerby: Communis, of 
Lamarck. 
Tanthina fragilis, with its Float. 


FAMILY XII. CALYPTREIDA, BONNET- 
: LIMPETS. 
Calyptraea sinensis. 
FAMILY XIII. PATELLIDE. LIMPETS. 
Patella. Species Aden. 
Sub Genus of Patella. Siphonaria. Ceylon. 
ORDER II. PULMONIFERA. 
SECTION A. IN-OPERCULATA, 
FAMILY I HELICIDA, LAND-SNAILS. 
Helix melanotragus. Ceylon. 
Helix melanotragus, variety. Ceylon. 
Helix juliana. Ceylon. 
Helix juliana, Gray. Ceylon. 
Helix Valtoni, Lin. Ceylon, 
Helix haemastoma. Ceylon. 
Helix hamastoma, variety. Ceylon. 
Helix hamastoma, variety, Ceylon. 
Helix nobilis. Malacca. 
Helix nobilis. Singapure. 
Helix densa, from the Island of Daaé situated 
between Zaéuan and the coast of Borneo. 
Helix Species Neilgherries. 
Helix vittata, variety. Ceylon. 
Helix maderaspataua; variety. Bangalore. 
Helis nanoides. Singapore. 
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Helix interrupia, Botanical Garden. Oaleulta. 

Helix metaforma. PAilippine Islands. 

Helix fallaciosa, var: Ceylon, 

Helix Species allied to Helix carabinata. Te- 
nasserim valley. 

Helix carabiuata. Caleutta, 

Helix iloconensis. Philippine Telands. 

Helix spheerieca. Philippine Islands. 

Helix regalis. Borueo. 

Helix viridis? Philippines. 

Tlelix bistrialis. Mfudras. 

Helix bistrialis, var - Ceylon. 
elix bistrialis, variety. Afadras. 

Helix. Ceylon. 

Helix. Tenasserim. 

Helix Bombanesis, from Poona, not to be 
found in Bombay. 

Helix similaris. Island of Bombay. 

Ilelix. &pecies Aden. 

Helix Caracolla. Mauritius, 

Helix Species Aden. 

Helix. Species Ceylon. 

IIclix. Species Neilgherries, 

Helix Naikenary. Nei/gherry. 

Streptaxis. Species Culeutla ? 

Sub Genu. (Stenopus.) Helix levipes, 
Bombay. 

Sub Genus (Stenopus.) Helix levipes, variety, 
from the Island of Blephanta, Bombay, 

Sub Genus (Stenopus.) Helix levipes, white 
variety. 

Nanina, Species from the Island of Daat situ- 
ated between Labuan and the coast of 
Borneo. 

Nanina. Helix vitrinoides, Jsland of Bombsy. 

Nanina, Helix naninia, Jaffa, 

Nanina, Helix. Ceylon. 

Nanina, Uelix (nanina.) Pegue, 

Vitrina. Manantoddy. 

Vitrina gigas. Sylhet. 

Succinea. Calcutta. 

Suecinea crassinocula. Jaffue. Calcutta, 

Succinea. sland of Bombay. 

Suceinea. Calcutta. 

Bulimus Reevei, Philippine Islands, 

Bulimus lignorius. Phidippine Islands. Bulimus 
lignorius, variety. . = 
Bulimus lignorius, variety ? Philippine Islands, 

Bulimus mus. Philippine Islands. 

Bulimus Bairdii. New Calodonia. 

Bulimus faunus. Philippine Islands. 

Bulimus Bengalensis, variety. Bombay. 

Bulimus Bengalensis,variety. Caleutta. 

Bulimus Bengalensis, variety. 

Bulimus citrinus. Singapore. 

Bulimus citrinus, variety, 

Bulimus, Koondapore onthe road between’ 
Poonah andeJaulnah. a 

Bulimus calista. Philippine Islands. 

Bulimus ccenopictus. Island of Bombay. 

Bulimus. Species India. 

Bulimus chrvysalidiformis. Philinnjne Telan le 








variety. 


‘ 
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Dulas chrysalidiformis, variety. Philippine ; 
Islands. 

Bulimus Jyonetianus, from Mauritius. 
Bulimus pullus, variety. Séad. i 


Bulimus ovoideus. Philippine Islands. 
Bulimus punctatus, Bombay. 
Bulimus. Island of Bombay. 

Bulinus jndicus. Island of Bombay. ! 
Bulimus daphnis. Pédippine Islands. 
Bulimus nimbosus. Philippine Lslands. 
Bulimas dactylus. Philippine Islands. 
Achatina fulica, Pir. Manuritiana, Lamarek. 
Ceylon. = 
Achatina gemma, Land shells. Ceylon. 
Achatina. Jsland of Bonday. 

Achatina nitens, Cryo. ! 
Pupa bicolor, Land shells. Jafiua aud Ceylon. 
Pupa. Species New Species, trom Ceylon. 
Pupa, Species Land shell. Ovylon. 

Papa, Species Land shell. Ceylon. 

Pupa, Species Vand shell. Ceylon. 

VPupa. Species Ceylon. 

Cylindretla brevis, Pir. Ceylon. 
Cylindrella hydrana. Jamaica, Ocyion. 
Cylindrella. Ceylon. 

Cylindrella agnesiana, Jam. Ad.? Ceylon. i 
Cylindrella elongata. Ceylon, 
Cylindrella carnea, Jam. Ad. ? Ceylon, 
Cylindrella. Ceylon. 

dylindralla seminuda, Jam. Ad, ? Ceylon. t 
Cylindrella, Ceylon. 

Cylindrella alba, Jam. ad. Ceylon. 
Clausilia loxostoma. SyZhet. 
Clausilia, Species Ceylon. 

Clausilia. Species Cylon, 

PAMILY LV, LIMN.WID.E. 

Limnea chlamys. Sylhed. 

Limnea chlamys, variety ? Calcu/fa. 
Limnea chlamys, variety ? Gulentla. 
Limnea. Species Island. of Boinbay. 
Limnea. Species Island of Bombay. 
Planorbis Lndicus. 

Planorbis Indicus, varicty. Ceylon. | 
Planorbis, Fresh water tank shell. Ceylon. 
FAMILY V. AURICULID.. 
Auricula, Geylon, also, Culcutta Sunderbuns. 

Conovutus. Species Labuan. 
Conovulus or melampus. Ceylon. 








Conovulus or melampus pedipes. Cey7on. 
Scarabeeus Borneense. 
Melampus pusillus. Geydon. 
ex-SECTION B. OPE RCULATA. 
FAMILY VI. CYCLOSTOMID.E. 
Cyclostoma aquilum. Burmwak. 
Cyclostoma. Species Mataran. 
Cyclostoma. Species Chittagong. 
Cyclostomg, semistriatum ? Roouah. 
Cyclostoma tuba. Malacca. 
Cyclostoma stenomphalum. PBomday. 
Cycelostoma sericatum. Zslavd of Daal, near 
Pahuanu. 
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Cyclostoma sericatum, variety. Island of Daat, 
near Labuan. 
Cyclostoma vitrea. Island of Pappan, near 
Labuan. ~~ 
Lyclostoma. Western India 
Cyclostoma volvulus? Texgsserin. 
Cyclostoma semisuleatum. Malacca. 
Cyclostoma invelvulus. Ceylon. 
tyclostoma involvulus, variety. Ceylon. 
Cyclostoma Borneense. 
Cyclostoma. Species Pegu. 
Cyclostoma perdix. Singapore, 
Cyclostoma. Species Sythet, 
Cyelostoma. Species Singapore, 
Cyclostoma. Species India, 
Cyclostoma. var : India. 
Cyclostoma. Species Prome. * 
Cyclostoma cornu-venatorium, Ceylon. 
Cyclostoma cornu-venatoriuin, variety. Ceylon. 
Cyclostoina. Species India. 
Cyelostosaa, Species Darjeeling. 
Cyclostoma. Species Tenasserim valley. 
Cyclostoma maritinun, Ceylon. 
Cyclostoma. Speeies Ceylon. 
Cyelostoma. Species Jufjua. 
Cyclostoma. Species Ceylon. 
Cyclostoma bi-rostre. Borneo. 
Cyclostoma pterocyclos ? Taylorianum. Borneo, 
Pterocyclos rupestris. Zudia and Ceylon. 
CLASS V. CONCHIFERA, 
SECTION A. ASIPIIONIDA, Without 
Respiratory Siphous. 
FAMILY J. OSTREIDA, 
Peeten. Species Chickulcoody, north of Pulicat. 
Peeten. Species Chickulcoody, north of Pulicad. 
Pecten singaporinus. 
Pecten histrionicus, Cuylon. 
Spondylus. Madras. 
FAMILY JI. AVICULIDA, 
Crenalula, Red Sea. 
FAMILY IL MYTILIDA : MUSSELS. 
Mytilus. Malacca. 
Modiola. Ceylon. ® 
Modiola. Malacca. 
Modiola. Madras. 
Lithodomus. Afalacea, 
Lithodomus malayanus. 
Dreissena. Laduan. 
FAMILY IV. ARCADAS. 
Arca volueris. Malacca, 
Area fusca. Singapore. 
Arca disparilis. Malacca. 
Area granosa. Malacca. 
Area antiquata. Malacca. 
FAMILY VI. UNIONID.Z ; NAIDES. 
Unio marginalis. Ceylon. - 
Unio ceeruleus. Culcutta. 
Unio marginalis. Caleutla, 
Unio. Species Ceylon. 
Unio. Species Tenasserim. 
Imo. Syeeies Tenaasey 
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Unio. Species from Wye near Muhabuleshicar. 
Bnio. Species undeseridbed. Malacca. 
Unio. Species Tenasserim. 
Unio favidens. Culeutta. . 
Unio Grayit. China. 
Unio. Species Irawadi. 
FAMILY 2X. 'SRIDACNIDAL 
Ifippopus, from Trincomallee in Ceylon. 
FAMILY X. CARBIADA 
Cardium angulatum. Ceylon. 
Cardiuin. Ceylon. , 
Cardium setosum, varicty ? Madras. 
Cardium multispinostim. China. 
Cardium fimbriatum, Malacca, 
FAMILY XI CYCLADIDE. 
Cyrena malaccensis. Afalacea. 
Cyrena. Species Moul mein. 
Cyrena, Species Gurseppa Village on the 
Honawer River. 
~ FAMILY XU. CYPRINID.E, 
Circe. Species Aden. 
Circe seripta, variety. Singapore. 
Cardita imbrienta. Madras, 
PAMILY XIV. VENERIDA 
Venus dorsata. Malacea. 
Venus. Species Labuan. 
Cytherea aurantia. Mazadlan. 
Cytherea impudica. Labuan. 
Cytherea impudica, variety. 
Cytherea cryciua. Ceylon. 
Cytherea rosea, Mazatlan. 
Cytherea festina, China. 
Meroe. Malacca, 
Sub Genus Trigona, Cytherea undulata. Afwzat- 
tan. 
Sub Genus Trigona. Species Matacea. 
Artemis, Species Malacca. 
Artemis. Species Pulicat. 
Artemis, undescribed. Species Malacca. 
Tapes ramosa. Malacca. 
Glaucomya. Species Malacca, 
Glaucomya. Species Malacca. 
Glaucomya. Species Malacca. 
FAMILY XV. MACTRIDA. 
Mactra violacea. Madacea. 
Mactra. Species Ceylon. 
Mactra, Species Ceylon. 
Mactra. Species Singapore. 
Mactra, Species Ceylon, 
Mactra Reevesii. Afalacea. 
Maetra, variety. Madras. 
Mactra. Madras. 
FAMILY XVI. TELLINID.E. THE TELLENS 
Tellina ? Species Pulicat. 
Tellina virgata, ast Indies. 
Tellina rostrata: ‘Yellina vulsella. of Mus. 
Brit. Singapore. 
Tellina. Species Malacca. 
Tellina. Species Singapore. 
Sanguinolaria, Species Malacca, 
Sahguinolavia, &pecies. Aden. 
Mesodesma. Species Malacca, 
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FAMILY XVIL SOLENIDA:. 
Solen. Species India. 
Solen lacteus. Mus. Brit. Malacea. 
Solen, Species Malacca. 
Solen, undescribed. Species Malaceu. 
Solen. Species Malacea. 
Novaculina Gangeticus, Caleusia, 
Novaculina. Species Malacea. 
Novaculina. Species Tenasserim. 
Novuculina Species Malacca. 
FAMILY XXI. PHOLADIDA, 
Pholas. Afudras, 
Port LUI. Shells presented by W. Theotuld, Esq. 
Cyclophorns Haughteni. Theobald. Moudmein. 
Cyelophorus Siamensis. Sowerby, Seria Ghat. 
(Khasia Hills) 2 sp. 

Cyclophorus Pearsoni. Benson. Lacat, (Khasia 
Hills) 2 sp. 

Cyclophorus fulguratus. Pfr. Thaiet mio, Ran- 
goon. 

Cyclophorns expansus. Pfr. Tenasserim Valley. 

Cyelophorus turobrulus. Mull. Miduapur, 

Cyclophorns zebrinus. Benson. Nanelai, (92° 
30°, 85°15°N). 

Pterocyelos hispidus, Pearson: Tenia Ghat. 
(3 sp). 

Tlelix oravtes. Benson. Nanelai, 

Helix text! ya, Benson. Henzadda. 

Helix Laid’“yana. Benson. Tributary Mehals. 
(2 sp). ° o 

Helix interrupta. Benson. Caloutéa. 

Helix sculpturita. B. va, 

Helix Bolus. B, Thaiet-mio (2 sp). - 

lfclix rotatoria, V. de Busch.sdkontong on 
Trawaddi R, (2 sp.) 

Helix artificiosa. Bens. Tenasserim, Pailey. 

Helix achatina. Gray. Moulmein. (3 ap). 

Helix tuparia. Benson. Teria Ghat. 

Helix Merguiensis, Philipps. Moulmein. 

Helix climacterica, "Benson. Teria Ghat. 

Tlelix plectestoma. Benson. Zeria Ghat. 

Helix serrata. Benson. TeriaGhat, (3sp.) 

Ilelix similaris. Fer. Dacea. 

Helix honesta. Gould. Mou?mein. 

Cryptosoma (Theobald) (Vitrina) Prastans, 
Gould. Moulmeia. 

Leptopoma aspirans, Bens. Zenasserim Valley. 
(2 sp). : 

Megalomastoma gravidum. Benson. Moulmein. 

Bulimus perversus. Var: atriculosus. Gould, 
Tenasserim Valley. 

Bulimns scindiars.xBenson. Punjad. . 

Bulimus pallus. Gray. Punjab. Ava, 

Bulimus punctatus. Auton. Mhow. 

Balimus crenopictus. Hutton, Jabulpur, (2 sp). 

Jlausilia Philippiana. Pfr. Moulmein. 

Clausilia loxostoma. Benson, Teria Qhaé. ‘en 
sp.) 

Streptaxis Petitl. Gould, Moulmein. Tenasserim 
Valley. 

Alycwus prosectus. B. 
March annals), 





— 


Teria Ghat. (vide, 
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Diplommatina diplocheilus B. Teria Ghat. 


J. Natural (Hist.) (3 sp). 


Hydrocena frustrillun. Benson. va. (3 sp). 


Pupa bicolor. Hutton, Bengal. (1 sp) 
Paludina bengalensis. Bexares. 

Bithinia ceramcopotha. B, Benares. 
Neritina tigrina. Benson. Caleulta. 
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Neritina fuliginosa, Theobald. dca, 
Neritina cryptospiva. B. Salwen River. 
Modiola emarginata. B. Caleutta. 
Corbicula arata. Benson. Tenasserim River. 
Scaphula pinna. B. Tenasserinm River. 

© Paludomus labiosa. B. Tavoy province. 
Paludomus stephanus Terts Ghat. 


List of Condiments. 





Botanical Names, English Names. 


«Remarks. 





Malayalim Synonyms. 





Areca catechu, Areca nut, 


Allium sativnm, ... ..|Garlie, 


Caryophyllus aromaticns, ... Cloves, 


Coriander seed, 
Chil 
Bead 
Wottee, 


Coriandrum sativum, 
Capsicum fratesceus, 





Coffea Arabia, a. tn 

Carthamus tinctorius, .., ...)Saillower., 

Chavica Roxburghii, ... ..,[Long pepp*., 
mB 


Eletteria cardamomum, =... ]Cardamoms, .., 


Miristica moschats, 


a 


wf Nutmeg, 
+.| Mace, 


Jatropha manihot, .., 


ul Tapives, ... 


Laurus cinnamomum, ..,  .../Cinnamon, 





Oue of the staple products ul Jrayuncore : the 
nuts are cut into thin slices md prepared for 
exportation ; the average annual amount ex- 
ported is about 2,000 candies, A greater 
number is consumed in the country, as the; 
tree is common in every district, 


«..[Caleepaecoo, ... 


.|Vully poondoo, 

Clove trees. Succeed very well in Generul} 
Cullen's garden, xt an elevation about 1,800] 
feet. ‘Lhe prodnets of these trees are excel- 
lent and may be reckoned among the finest 
specimens that may be seen any where, 


A[Keeramboo, 





a oe 


psully, 

you vuttel, 
tharee Molagoo 
ppee, 


.|Mungel, 








Kat 
M 





nIC i 
| Kay m 
Safflower, Of late years the exportation has 


fallen off. A great deat is consumed in 
the. country, 


man 


.|Phirpeelee, ... 

! Plantations are in the North-East districts. 
‘The cardamoms are collected in Novemher 
and December. Shey are only of the go- 
yernment snonopoly, as the cultivators chiefly 
come from Madura and Dindigul avd receive! 
about two hundred Rs. for each eandy deli- 
vered to the Cirear. ‘The average annual) 
produce is 300 candies, 


w[Yalum, 





| cece aR ESTE 


--(Patheerce . ae 
‘Tapioca is extensively cultivated in gardens, 
Great cure is requisite in the preparation off 
these roots, ns they contain a poisonaus prin- 
ciple, which is only got rid off by the appli- 
cation of strong leat, ‘The poorer classes| 
use the tapioca ttour, but none is exported, 





muizca} 


wef Maracheence, s+ 





— 


...| Karoovay-pntty, 
























as Beak 5% 7  ¢|Mustard. Cultivated in the Southern districts 
Sinapis chinensis,... ... Mustard, .. --|Radoveuo, wf Dut not te aey great extent 
Trigonella foenum gracum,...]Fenugreck, «|Venthayum, v.00. 
{t is largely cultivated and collected in the’ 
Zinziber officinalis, .., ...{Dried ginger, .. ...)/Sookvo, eae tae month of November and October : the aver-| 
age annual produce is about 2,000 eandies.| 
. M Bd. Rh. . 
+(633) COPPER ORES. These of good| ‘The mountainous parts of Nepaul are rich in 


quality oceur in Guntoor, Nellore and C 
the samples however are small. 


ferent localities of Southern India, in 


of green carbonate and giey and liver colored 
overbut the metal has never been traced to good 


yeins or nests. 


* ‘The green and liver colored oxides are said to 
occur in Kurnool, Cuddapal and Nellore. 
“specimens sent from the Copper Mountain Bel- 
lary as rich liver colored Copp+r ore, have been 
carefully tested and do not contain a trace of 
Copper. They are rich Tron ores (fematitic.)—- 


MEF R, 


Mineral samples 
of Copper are known to occur in 17 or 18 dif- 


uddapah ; | mines of iron and copper. The produce of , the 
former is swelted in other hills than those where 
the ore is found. ‘The copper is of a very supe: 
rior kind, and before the opening of a trade be- 
tween Fugland and India, was preferred for cen- 
sumption in the territories of the King of Qude 
to that exported from Britain. lis supercession 
hy the European produce, doubtless arose from 
the difficulty and expense of transportation 
through a mountainous tract, having noo navig- 
able rivers, and the ignorance o the Neypaulese 
in the arts of mineralogy and métallurgy. Lead 
mincs, yielding also a proportion of silver, are to 
lee eee Omen rey Dasha OD 


the forins 
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CRAT@YVA TAPIA. 


there are gold mines to the North, though as yet 
no traces of gold have been discovered excepting 
in the beds of the torrent which mush through 
Kachar to the eastward.—Swith’s Nepaul. 
(634) CORJANDRUM SATIVUM. Lin. 
The Greens, 
Cottamillie keeray, am. Coriander Grgens, Exc. 
—Ainslic, p. 2 ‘ 
(635) CORONILLA GRANDIFLORA. 
Buka, Saxs. | Yerr: si 








Buka, also Augasta, Bex, 
Basna, Hixy. the red-| ered varicty. 
flowered varicty, and Tella avesi, Ten. The 

Sada Basna The white, white flowered. 

Hinp. 

A small, delicate tree from twenty to thirty 
feet high of only a few year’s duration. 
generally found in the vicinily of villages, where 
the natives encourage its growth, for the sake of 
the leaves and tender pods which they use iu 
their curries, It is in flower and frait most 
part of the ycar. . 

‘The tender leaves and young leemmes are 
niueh used in food, by all classes of the natives. 

The twee is employed for training the Betel 
plant (Piper Betel) it admits the sun’s beams, 
and the wind better than any uther of its height, 
being thin of branches aud” leaves, partiow \ 
after it is more than one year old. Ut is of a 
very quick growth, which is another on for 
employing it. ‘Lhe wood is only fit for fucl. 
Cattle eat the leaves and tender ‘parls,—Row- 
burgh’s Flora Iudica, p.p 331-2. 























Natives commonly plant this about their houses | 


at Bombay. It has large showy flowers and is 
of very quick vrowth.— Graham (Thonsow’s Re- 
cords of General Science, Vol, LV. p. 116. 

(636) CORONILLA PICTA, is the Krishna 
rajain of Beugal, a plant highly esteemed for the 
beauty of its purple flowers, and the emollient 
qualities of iis leaves. These are applied as a 
cataplisin. to suppurating fninors—P Shangh- 
wessy, payes BY G-LT 

(637) CORYPHA GEBANGA; GEBANG 
PALM. Vhe Corypha gebauya, Blane, i 
fal tree, in Java, thousands of boys and 
employed in fabricating its leaves inte b: 
and hags + thateh, afd broad brimmed ha 








ust 





re 
made of them; and fishing nels are woven from 
their fibre and ropes manufactured from their 
stalks. Seman 


(638) CRATCSVA 'TAPTA, 
pura Monoeynta. 
Smooth Crateeva tre 

Mavilunghiun, Tan, 

This is a common tree on the horublende 
schist rocks of Ajmecr. fn May the tree is 
profuse blossom and prescnts*a splendid aippear- 
ance, the flowers being blue and buf. The 
foliage is very orftamental, and the wood is wsed 
fo make necklaces of. This hardy iree would 
the a great desideration tr compound H 

© Med, To? p. 182. Ue evows to x very dar 


Lin. Potyay- 





Garlick Pear, Ese. 
Burua, Unsn. 
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CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. 
. 
and is used by the Natives for many common 
purposes.— Ainstie’s Mat. Med. p. 211. Dr. 
Honigherger, tells us that. the Crateeva Tapia 
grows in the gardens at Lahore, and that the 
fruit is said to be beneficial in that strange 
malady called serpent love. —p.263 Vol. 1p. 140. 

(639) CRESSES, GARDEN® Sisymprrum 
Nastertiun, Lin. 

Haleem, Dux. and Iino. | Tureh teyzue, Bers. 
Reshad, Aras. Cresson, Fr. 

In India, these are sometimes cultivated by 
Europeans and occasionally by Mahomedans. 
Water eresses are called in Dukhanie, Loot 
putih —Alinslic’s Mat. Med. p. 12. 

Among the dried seeds sold in Tenasserim 
bazars, for medicinal purposes, are the seeds of 
the common garden eress, Lepidum sativum, — 
Mason. 

(640) CRINUM 'TOXICARIUM. 

Bura-kanoor, Tixp, 

This is cultivated in’ gardens i 
is very ornamental.-- Gent. Med. Top. p. 188. 

(641) CROTALARLA JUNCHEA: 

Sana also Seuna, Sans. Henna, or Ile, Cine. 
Swi, Bene. Katou tandale cottc, Rreep. 
Chanamoo, Tr. Mal, 1X. 4, 26. 
| (642) CROTON VARINGATUM. ‘This 
has obtained the name of laurel, and is yer 
commonly grown in pots at Bombay. The 
tentporary bungalows on the Msplanade are sur- 
j rounded with it to keop ont the glare of the sun. 
~~ Graham. (Thomson's Records of General 





Ajmere, and 








Science. Vol. UV. p. 114 
(643) CRYPTOMERIA JAPONIQA — sne- 
ceeds admirably in China.—JZortune’s Tea dis- 
! dricls, page V6 


(644) CUCUMIS SATIVUS. Lin. 
The Oil. 


Kunkureike beenge ka Vulleriverci unuay, Tax. 
tail, Dux. Oil of Cucumber’seed, 

} ‘This off is used in cookery and for burning in 

{ lanips.—Ainsiie’s Mud. Med. p, 269. 

: (645) COCUMIS UTILISSIMUs, 

1 Dos Ter, | Khyari hudroug, Pars, 
G te 

















Kakree, Win. and Kas 

Mit. 

This is the Cucumber most used, as vegeta= 
ble, at Lahore, where it is met with half a yard 
in length, and is commonly eaten raw by the 
native The powder of the roasted seeds is 
‘ deseribed as a pow erful dinretic, and serviceable 

in promoting the 7 ge of sand or gravel 7+ 
| (B. Disp.) 2Zoz » Vol. 2 p. 265. ee 
| ‘This, is ana ive of the higher cule 
tivated Iands, but ly found in a cultivated 
state ; tle cold s u is the most favorable, 

This appears to me to be by far the most use- 
i fal species of Cucutiis that L know ; gvhen little 
{more than half grown, they ave oblong and a 
, little downy, in this state they are pickled » when 
ipe ti s about as large as an ostrich’s egg, 
low. whan eat 
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CURRENCY. 


the flavour of the melon and will kecp good for 
several months, if carefully gatheret without 
being bruised and shang ups they arc also in 
this stage en raw and much used in curries, 
by the natives. 

The seeds like those of the other Cucurbilace- 
ous fruits coutam much fariuaccous matter blended 








with a large portion of mild oil; the natives dry) 


aud grind them into a meol, which they employ 
as an article of diets {°: wiso express a mild 
oil from Uiem, whieh they in food and to 
burn in their lumps. Experience as well as 
analogy prove these eceds to be highly nowyTsh- 
ing and well deserving of a more ¢ ve cul- 
ture than is bestowed on them at pres 

‘The powder of the tonsted secds nixed will 
sugar is said to be a powerful diuretic, aud se 
viceable in promoting the pussaxe of sand or 
gravel. In Roxburgh’s time, this 
was chiefly confined to the Guntoor Crear, 
where these sceds formed a considerable branch 
of commerce. 

The fruit keeps well for several months if care- 
fully gathered and suspended. This ciremmstance 
will render them ay <ecilent article to carry 
during long voyages. —Romiurgl’s Flora Indica, 
Volt, pp. 721-22. 

(646) CUCU RBITACK-G, the Cucumber 
and Melon tribe of plants, much employed as 
vegetable food, ave said by Dr. Llunter, to 
ahomnd in fibves of great length. Amongst those 
may be named ; 

(617) CIRCUBITA MAXIMA, “ Squash- 
Gourd Poosheenay kaya; Keeray : C. Citrullus, 
Petchay kaya, Watermelon, ©. Onifera, Sheemay 
Pooshenay kaya, vegetable marrow, 
usitata, Vellavee kai, Cucumber. 

(648) CUMINUM CYMINUM, Var. 

Nutsiragum, Tam. Coomunie siah, Aras. 

Shazira, Dux. Sajira seed. £ 

Cumin seeds Cuisine 
mon article in the Pegu markets, and the plant, in 
‘Tenasserim is occasionally cultivated.— Mason, 

(649) GURMBOLE, is the Malayala name 
of a wood from the forests in Canara. TL grows 
to about, twelve or cighteen inches in diameter, 
hud from fifteen to thirty feet high; it is used 
by the natives for house-work, and is considered 
a useful and durable wood. dye, M. and C. 

(650) CURRENCY. The Currency of India 
is,in the form of rupceg, amas, and pice. The 

ee is a silver coin, weighing three dranis ora 
toin of 190 grains, and its rate of exchange 
about 2 shillings. Lt is current al over British 
India, ou the coast line of the Southern Shores of 
Persia, Turkish Arabia, Arabia and Egypt, 
Arvacan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, and Southwards 
towards the Mauritius. i 

The dollar is current from Singapore, through 
Archipelago of Asia, in Borneo, Celebes, 

Coehin China, Java, Malay Peninsuls 

i “> 
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CYORNIS BANYUMAS. 
, (651) CUTLERY. + The 


rude and simple 
implements and tools, which ordinarily supply 
the wanis of the natives of India, the little re- 
quirement for ‘cutting instruments as articles for 
; domestic usc, and the cheap and” abundant im- 
"ports of the several artigles ijeluded in this class, 
jail tend smost. materially to depress the local 
manufacture ; yet-Salem and Trichinopoly afford 
abundant evidence of the skill with which this 





: description of manufacture can be carricd on. 


At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the knives ex- 
hibited (or amore stricfty Daggers) from the 
orthern Division were cxcellent both as to 
‘the great excellence displayed in the workman- 
‘ship, and as to the beanty and delicacy of the 
‘damasked surfaces between the highly polished 
ind keen edges of the blade. ‘They exhibited in 
a vee the proficiency of the operatives in 
that part of the Madras Presidency, 

| Of the articles of cutlery exhibited by Arna- 











chellum Acharya well known Cutler at Salem, as 
| regards manufacture, these articles may probably 
‘compete with those of Europe, thongh the prices 
| are considered comparatively high, and the spear 

heads by the same maker were neatly — ex- 
leouted ‘and finished far superior to articles 
of this description ordinarily obtainable in this 
country. 

The articles sent to the Exhibition from Aus- 
tin, a cutter of Trichinopoly, although exhibiting 
considerable skill in manufacture, were inferior in 
workmanship to those from Salem. They are 
however much more moderately priced. ‘The 
silver ornamental handled knives especially, are 
considered cheap and very good specimens of an 
art peculiarly Indian. — Af. B.S.R. 

(¢52). CULTLE FISH BONE. 

) Kadalnoora, Tam. | Sorupenka, TxL. 

(633) CYCAS CIRCINALIS. 

Kabong, Manay. 

(654) CYCAS. There is a very ornamental 
species of eyeas in the Karen forests resembling 
ia low palm, but which has never yet been intro- 
‘dueed around European seats.— Mason. 

(655) CYNOMETRA.—{ The Mein-ga, Buv.) 
is a small tree aud makes good small posts, &., 
hut is chicfly used for fuek Tt is abundant in 
the lower provinces, but grows in the upper when 
planted, which is sometimes done for fuel.-- 
Malcoln’s Travels in South Eastern Asia, V. 1. 
p. 19l. 

(656) CYORNIS BANYUMAS. In the 
beginning of April 1836 an author procured 
a fresh specimen (from the vicinity of Calcutta) 
of Cyornis banyumas, (Horsfield) a well known 
Javanese bird, only once known to have been 
procured before in Tndia—vie, by Mr. Jerdon in 
the Nilgeris, his specimen being also now in the 
' Bengal Society’s collection. ‘The Caleutta speci- 
} men is a young male, that had just assumed the 

ing some oft 
d. Rev. 
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«. DALBERGIA. 

(631) DADUGA TREE. Naveuza Conpt- 

roLia.— Roxd. - < 
Daduga, Ten, 

Daduga is the Telugoo name of a large tree 
common in the mountainous parts of the Cor- 
mandel coast, The wrod is extremely beantiful 
resembling (hat -of the Box tree but lighter. - 
Ainslie’s Mut. Med. p. 213. ‘ 

(658) DAKE JUNNAEF. 

Daee junnaee, Hrxp. 


An Accouchense, 

(659) DAEMIA EXTENSA, Ootrum Finre. 
isa promising substitute for fax. ‘The plant 
grows in the Madras Presidency. 


(660) DAI. The Tartar dah is made use of, ! 





not only asa sword in war, but also ® peace fi 
felling trecs or cutting up firewood ; conse- 
quently the friction on the handle is very great. 
Notwithstanding, the .zwwn which fastens it 





adheres for years, except on the edge or cud of ! 


the handle, where the wood itself becomes less 
or more worn.— Bonynge, America, page 158. 
(661) DALBERGIA TI[RSUTA: CORO- 
MANDEL or CALAMANDER WOOD. ‘This 
is a Ceylon tree of great size, the wood 
having a dingy ground, and sometimes running 
into white streaks. It is used in cabinet work, 
like zebra and rose wood, to which it has some 
rvesemblance.—Fuulkuer,  ‘Tredgolé mentions 
that the figure is between that of rose-wool and 
zebra-wood ; the colour of the ground is usually 
of a red hazel brown, deseribed also as chocolate 
hrown, with black stripes and marks. It is said 
‘to he so hard as alusost to require grinding rather 
than cutting, this is not exactly trac, as the 





veneer saws cut it without particular difficulty ; | 


it isa very handsome furniture wood aud tums 
well; it is considered to be a varicty of ebony. 
Mr. Laird says there are three varieles of Coro- 
mandel ; the Calamander or Coromandel, which 
is the darkest, and that most commonly seen in 
England, the Calemberri, which is lighter colour- 
ed tnd striped, and the Omandcr, the ground of 
which is as light as English yew, but of a red- 
der east, with a few slivlit veins and marke of 
darker tints, We says, the wood is scaree and 
almost or quite limited to Ceylon ; that it grows 
between the clefts of rocks, this renders it diffi- 
cult to extract the roots, whieh are the most 
beautiful parts of the trees. The Calamander 
wood tree is Diospyros hirsuta, and Kadum Be- 
rya is C, Ebenaster, according to Moore’s Cata- 
logue of Ceylon Plants, and therefore of the 
same genns as the true Ebony.-— Hol/zappfel. 
(682) DALBERGIAS Species ; LaNcEwoop 
or Masimain. ‘There is a tree found ail over 











DAMMER 


the Provinees which yields a wood that the yes 
sidents at Maulmain sometimes @all luice-wood, 
The Karens make bows of it, but prefer Cassia 
| fistula, Mason never met with the tree in flower, 
but tuinks it a species of Dalbergia, though it 
may possibly be a Cassia. 

663) DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA? This 
furhisles one of the Black woods of ‘Tenasserim, 
; Under the Burman name of yenduik, the wood of 
two dillerent trees is sometimes seen 3 One a spe- 
cies of ebony, and the other a leguminous tree 
which, according to the de criptions of the 
Karens, is a species of Dalbergia, and the wood 
resembles the black wood of Hindustan.—-Mason. 

(664) DALBERGIA SISSOO.  Sissoo is one 
; of the most valuable of the timber-trees of India, 
and with the saul, is more extensively employed 
than any other in north-west India. The ship- 
builders in “Bengal select it for their crooked 
timbers and knecs; it is remarkably strong, its 
colour isa light greyish brown, with darker 
coloured veins. “ In structure it somewhat re- 
scmbles the finer specics of teak, but it is fongher 
and more elastic.” There are two kinds used 
respectively in Bengal and Bombay, the latter is 
much darker iu colour. The Indian black rose- 
wood, (Dalbergia latifolia,) is a superior species 
of sissoo from the Malabar coast. 

(665) DAMMER. Country Rosin or Dammer, 
Coongilim, Tam. 
Raul, Dux. and Hinp. Dammer batoo, Maray. 

Chloroxylon Dupada, Buch, Ainslie says, that 
of the substance usually termed Dammer by the 
English in India, there are th rts to bé met 
with in the bagars called, in Tamool, vullay 
Coongillium, carpoo Coougillinn, and aoray 
Coongillisan 5 si other words white, black, and 
coarse Danner. If much resembles the rosin 
obtained from the pine both in appearance and 
natural qualities and woud seem to be common 
inmany Asiatic countrivs, being found in gregt 
abundanee in Sumatra, and in Java, on several 
of the Socloo islands and in the Malayan penin- 








Googilum, ‘Tet. 









jsula, There are no doubt diff-rent kinds of it, 
' some of whieh may be the produce ef a species 
bof pinus, But whatgs usually exposed for gale 





in the lower provinces of Tlindoostan, is eot 
ainongst the motntains which separate ‘Travan- 
core from the Madras distriet. Dr. Buehanatt 
| first bestowed upon the tree the scicntifie appella- 
tion of Chloroxylon dupada, an account of which. 
may be seen in his Journey through Mysore, Ca- 
nara and Malaba®, It is not knownewhether this 
tree bears any resemblance to that which preduc- 
jes Dammer on Amboyna, The render may find 
a minute deseription of the last mentioned by* 








DAMMER. 


yeferring to Rumphius Tom, 2nd, Lib. 3rd, cap. 
9th. [shall only further observe that the Tamool 
name of the Jndian Dammer tree is chaducula. 
The Malayalum appellation is pay The 
black and white both grow in the district of 
Coimbatore at a short distance from the town 
3. e, abont 15 miles aia place ealled Motaman- 
spettaimulay.—Aiuslie 
Danmer in ln 
piteh and rosin, and in the 'Lenasserim Provin- 
ces is the product of three different genera, be- 








the hopea, aud the dipterocarpus.——Masou. 

Dammer, Pwai-ngyet, Burm., is found in 
the bazars throughout Pegu. 
the Shorea robusta or the Saul-trec of India, 





also, but to less extent, in the forests of the 
Prome district, An observer had not found 


article are probably brought down to Pega from 
forests beyond the frontier, —MeCleliand. 


Dummar of Bengal is the Resin of Shorea | 


robusta —Ben. Phar. 20+. 

Danmar, While, oceurs in fragments of va- 
rinble size, marked with reddish streaks, 
parent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant fra 
very inflammable, inodorous, and tasteless. ‘This 





resin flows from the Pinus dammara, whieh j 
grows on the lofly mountains of Amboyna. Lui 


hangs from the branches, and resembles stalacti- 


tes, the prices being sometimes as large as the | 


hand, aud 4 to 8 inches long; some pieces a 
like animé resin. The dammar of the Bengal 
Dogars is usually the produce of the Shorea ro- 
busta. — O'Shaughnessy, p, 617. 

Damuers of the Northern and Eastern 

Districts. 

Saul’ tree ‘dammer, (Shorea robusta aud 

other species). ‘Vie Vatica tambugaia grows also 


to a Hinited extent on the West coast, but yields ! 





little if any of the dammer collected t 
Oceurs in sticks much resembling ia shape 
“the black dammer but differing widely in colour 
and consistency. 
In color it varies froma light 
dark brown, ‘Fhe two colours be 
quently found in the same lump 
the appearance of having a regular 
WTiable and diffs from the white Damm 
2 the western coast iivils inferior harducss, opac' 
and its pecw form, and from the black dame 
in its color. 

An intelligent natise 
from Gopapore says, ‘T 
of Googulam (¥atic 
Cuttack provinces. The Khoonds and Woodias 
jiving in aud tt jungtes, wound t i 


Cae ae, ome neta 
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supplies the place of 


| Mac 
longing to the wood oil tree family—the shores, | 

© | Wall. in As. Res. xiii p. 385 ¢ tab : Sikhim, Ni- 
i pal, Kemaon &e, 5,000 to 9,060 feet elevation. 
It is yielded by! 
rived. 
which occurs plentilully in the Forests on the : 
Shan side of the Sitang, cast of ‘Toungho, and | 


trans- ‘ 
re,’ before a fire, 













spend it as nm 
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DARJELING IN SIKKIM. 


when sufficiently solic © The Dammer collected 
from the decayed parts of the tree is of a dark 
color: the tree is called Guggilam in Telugu 
antl tala gotso in Urya, The, Khoonds and 
Hiryas make the leaves into ‘the plates from 
which they cat their food end also roll up to- 
baceo in them to smoke like a cheroot. In time 
of famine the akove tribes live on broth made 
from the fruit of this tree. 
(666) DAMASONIUM INDICUM. Sce 
SAR. . 
(667) DAPHNE CANNABINA, Loureiro. 





It is from this shrub that the Nipal paper is de- 
The bark is boiled in a metallic pot, with 
oak ashes, which ave highly alkaline, — The 
softencd bark is then pounded with a mallet in 


| astone mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough. 
; This pulp is churned with water into avery 
however that the daminer is obtained from these | 
forests, as none of the trees appear to have been | 
perforated for it, so that the supplies of this! 


thin paste, until it loses all trace of fibre, and 
will diffuse and settle smoothly. In this state 
it is poured into a coarse sieve placed over a 
‘frame, with a cloth bottom floating on water, 
-'Phe sieve stops the coarse pieces, allows the 
fine cinulsion to pass through, and then by agi- 
‘tation this is smoothly deposited over the cloth. 
Removing the frame, the water filters away aud 
the pulp dries rapidly by placing the frame 


The paper is subsequently polished by frie- 
Hon, with a shell or picee of hard wood, sheets 
have been made many yards square : it may be 
purchased at Katmandu for 17 annas_ sieca 
for 3 seers. Bricks of the pulp are sold from 8 
to 10 amnas for 3 seers, The greater part of 
the paper is made by eis-Himmalayan Bho- 
tecahs, east of the Kali river. The manufacture 
seems to have Leen introduced from China, about 
500 years ago.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 531, 

(668) DARJELING IN SIKKIM. Sikkim, 
in which Dayj is situated, from no moun- 
tains intervening directly between it and the sea, 
is fully exposed to the moist eouth winds bring- 
ing up vapour from the bay of Bengal. ‘These, 

f inst the outer portion of the Sikkim 
range, deposit their moistire as rain, and sus- 
{s, clouding the sun for nearly 
the entire year. As Dr. Hooker says, * Sikkim 
is hence the dampest region of the whole Hima- 
laya.”? 




















vi “These mist winds, which give the damp charae- 
of | ter {o the climate, also contribute ebielfly to ren- 





dev the (emperature equable. Daring the day, 
isture laden atmosphere precludes the 
of the sun’s rays to the deep and wet 
and t me eause acting by night, 
terrestrial radiation going on to any 
Noy is this dampness of the climate 
Lto the rainy alone ; in the rest 
the hee air of Bengal is 

+ f 6 the 




















DARJELING IN SIKKIM. , 


moyntains of Sikkim,eand still blows as a 
moist southerly wind ; while the other parts of 
India are under the influence of the dry north- 
west monsoon of the winler season. : 
Darjeeling, at the height of 7,430 feet abowe 
the sea, has a mean angual temperature of 50° 
Fah. and a remarkably equable climate, the dif- 
‘ference between the hottest and coldest months 
being 22°, Allowing one degree of mean tempera- 
ture for every degree of latitude north of Cal- 
cutta, whose mean arfinual temperature, aceord- 
ing to the Jatyst accounts is 78° (lumbolit 
gives 82°), and one degree for every 300 feet 
of ascent, up toa certain altitude, we have the 
following seale of mean amual temperature far 
the various heights. Of course they a 
thoeretical, and must vary according to t 
northern or southern exposure, and the eleari 











of ground from forest, &c. still they approximate | 


nearly the trath. 











v 
Mean Annual Mean Annual 
Feet, ‘Temp, Fah. Feet. ‘Lemp. Fah. | 
600 q2° 3600 f2° | 
1200, 70° 4200 G0° 
1800 68° 4800 58° 
2400 66° | 5400 56° 
8000 64° | 6000 HL 





The mean temperature of the Cinchona fore: 
is from 59° to 65°; accurding to this table then 
the region of the Sikkim Himalaya, where a cii- 
mate much resembling this is found, will be 
between 2,400 and 4,800 fect, but 500 feet or 
more may be allowed both above and below those 
limits. The botany of these portions of the 
Himalaya, near Darjeeling, is pecutiarly inter- 
est 
of a tropical vegetalion are observed, espe 
cially in the Terais or bands of jungle wl 

kirts the base of the mountains, where how- 
ever forms from the high land begin to appear. 
About 2,000 feet of elevation forests of i 
trees of Magnolia, Cedrela, subtropica 
mingled with Acanthacese, Melastomacew, &e., 
oceur here.  Dr.@ Hooker says, ‘the gullies 
are choked with vegetation, and bridged — hy 
fallen trees, whose trunks are richly clothed 
with Dendrobium Pierardi, and other Epiphy- 
tical Orehids, with pendulous Lycopedia, and 
many Ferns, Hoya, Scitamines, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates.” 
































In the plains below, the usual features | 


hy j 





DAY. 
ce, and slender Araliaece (Ivies) and Diosco- 
reas nearly allied to the Smilacenaces, Peppers, 
Wild Plantains and many species of Bamboo are 
conunon, the latter a useful article to the inge- 
uious Lepehas. ‘There is no climbing Bamboo 
amoug them analogous to the Chisquea scandens, 
the climbing Bamboo of Humb&ldt and Ronp- 
land, its place is however supplied by climbing 
‘alms of the Genera Calamus and Plectocomia, 
which are found in this Zone of the Sikkim 
Flora, along with the Phoenix acaulis, a varicty 
of Date Pali. ‘Lhe other Palms ef the Sik- 
Pd . + + . . 
kin mountains are Wallichia oblongifolia, 
Arcea gracilis, Caryota wrens, and Licuala 
pellata. Tere too grows the tree feru, Alsophi- 
la gigantea, extending from 2,000 to in some 
s¢3 6,500 fect of elevation on the mountains 
near Darjecting, and probably indicating here, 
as its congener in the Andes does, the upper 
linits to whieh the cultivation of Cinchona might 
tried with success. ‘To these may be added 
the Cinchona gratissima and C. Pinceana of 
Wallich, now made by some botanists a.sepa- 
rate Genus, under the name of Luculia, true 
of these motutaius, whose forests are 
enlivened by the gorgcous colors of their flow- 
ers. Above Darjecting, Oaks and Chesnuts 
ocew abundantly, with Rhododendrons, and the 
‘nglish Yew; pines, however, from the humidity 
almosphere, are rare on the outer range, 
glish fruits, graius and potatoes are cultivat- 
jed ucar Darjecling ; and, in the valleys below, 
many varieties of rice, with Indian cora, The 
treolo: structure of the mountains of Sikkim 
is very uniform, the rocks being principally va- 
riclies of micaccous shale and gneiss. ‘I'he soil 
gencrally formed by the disintegration of these 
and is covered in some places with vege+ 
table mould,—Indi. Auna. Medi. Science, page 
264, 
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) DAVALLIA. Davallia is an elegant fern 
tcharaeterisxed by the fructifieations being “in 
y roundish separate spots, ucar the margin,” and is 
very plentiful in the neighbourhood of Maulnain. 
~~ Mason. 

(679) DAWUT or EXORCISM, epractised 
hy the Mahomedans in India to command tho 
| presence of genii and demons,—for the protee- 
Uon from evil, casting ont of devils, to greate 
emnities, friendships or love between people, 
fo destroy or injure gnemies, detecting crimes. 
Thes effeeted by philiers, pulectahs or bayyp 
leharis, smoke charms, ainulets.—Zerkd, 




















Vonvolvuli and Vixies are very common, snl | . ; : 4 
those rope-like plints, which form a re-{ (67!) DAY. Mahomedans in India reckon part 
markable . feature in the forests of ihe !of a day for the whole; thus what they mean by 


Andes, are here observed in great abundance, 
throwing their cable-like stems from branch to 
branch; they belong chiefly to the genera Bau- 
hint and Robinia, among the Leguminose. 





The adgersity of this aspect of the Flora is in- 


od by ceandent trumpet flowered! Bienenia- 











three days, is the day on which an event hap-* 
peus and the twodollowing. The Mahomedans 
reckon the sidereal day, in their time, from sun- 
set to sunset, differing thus from the Kuropean 
civil das, milnight te midnight, or solar day, . 
muiddar to wffdday. 








DEYRA DOON. 


(672) DECASCHISTA CROTONIFOLIA, 
appears to yield a good fibre. 


(673) DEYRA DOON, is situated in lati- 
tude 39°18 north, and in longitude 78° east 5 itis 
about 69 miles in length from east to west, and 
16 miles broad_at its widest part. It is bound- 
ed on the south by the Sewalick range of hills, 
and on the north by the Himalayas proper, which 
are here nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sen. On the west it is open to the river Jumna, 
and on the east to the Ganges, the distance be- 
tween these rivers being about 69 miles.” 

«Th the centre of this flat valley the Koola- 
girtea plantation has been formed. Eight acres} 
were under enltivation in 1847. There were 300 
acres planted with tea in 1851 and about 90 | 
more taken in and ready, for many thousands 
of young Tea plants lately raised from seeds in 
the plantation. 

Mr. Fortune (in 1851) had the same objec: 
tions to its eite as to that of the Anoo and 
Kooasur ‘Tea Plantations, in the Bheem Tal. 

Guddowli Tea plantation neay Paoric sii mat- 


ed in the province of Mastern Gurhwal, in Tati- 

tude 30° 8 north and in longuitude 78° 45 cast, 
Tt consists of a large tract of terraced land, ex- 
tending from the bottom of a valley or ravine to 
more than 1000 fect up the sides of the mona | 
tain, Its lowest portion isabout 4,300 fygt, and 
its highest 5,300 feet, about the level of the sea; 
the surrounding mountains appear to he from | 
7,000 to 8,000 feet high, ‘The plantation has 
not been measured, but there are, apparently, 
fully one hundred acres under cultivation. In 
1851, there were about 500,000 plants, about | 
8,400 of which were planted in 1844 and were 
then in full bearing; the greater portion of the 
others were much younger, having been planted 
out only one, two, or three years. 

Hawulbaugh plantation or tea furm is situated 
on the banks of the river Kosilla, about six miles ; 
north-west from Almorah, the eapital of Kumaon. | 
Tt is about 4,500 feet above the level of the sea. | 
The land is of an undulating character, consist- | 
ing of gentle slopes and terraces, and reminded | 
Mr. Fortune of some of the best tea-districts in 
China, Indeed, the hills themselves, in thi 
part of the Himalayas, are very much like thos: 
of China, being barren near their summit and 
fertile on their lower sides. In 1851 thirty- 
foar acres of land were “under tea-eultiv i 
eve including the adjoining farm of Chullar. 

Some of the plants appeared to have been planted | 
in 1844; but, as at Paorie, the greater number 
are only from one to three years old. 


The first of these is at a place named Lohba, 
which is sitnated in eastern @urhwal, about filty | 











miles fo the westward of Almorah, and is at an; 


elevation of 5,000 feet above the level of the se: 














+ Tt is one of the most beautiful spots in this part 
eee Lees ees 


DHUNCHER, 

In 1851 a Zemindarge ‘Tea plantation w 
Kutoor. This is the name of a jarge distvie 
thirty or forty miles northward from Almoral, 
in the centre of which the old town or village of 
Byznath stands. It is a fine undvlating country 
consisting of wide v: rentle slopes, ant lit- 
ue hills, while the whole is intersected by mume- 
yous strcams, . 

The Bhurtpoor Tea Plantation, in the Bhem 
Tal in 1854, covered about four and a half acres 
of terraced Jand on the bill-side, a little to the 
castward of those last noticed. ‘The soil is com- 
dof alight Joam, much nixed with small 
of clay-slate and trap or greenstone of 
which the adjacent rocks are composed. . 

The Russia Tea Plantation, also in the Bhem 
Val in 1 extended over seventy-five acres, 
and was formed on sloping land ~~ Fortune's Re- 
port, page 383, 

(674) DEEN. 

ze Deen, ABAB. 

Applied to Mahomedanism, the term Muzhab, 
relatmg to the sectarian parts of the Deen. 
Tlerk. 

(675) DEVEDAH, is the Portuguese, Tamil, 
and Malayala naine of a wood, known to Kuro- 
peans by that of Cedar of Libanus, or Spanish 
cedar. ‘This tree is to be found from Cape 
Comorin, in the south of Malabar, to the north 
part of Canara. — It grows to a large size, from 
eighteen inches to two fect and a half in diameter, 



























van from thirty to forty fect high. This may 


be considered a good wood, and might be found 
useful with the heavy woods in ship-building. 
The texture of some trees is hard, and might be 
converted into good plank, It is much used by 
the natives far house-work and furniture, Tt is 
imported into Ceylon, and to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, from Pegu and Rangoon, and named 
Chittagong wood. T need not enter into any 
further detail of its qualities, as eedar is a com- 
mon and well-known wood to all Europeans. 
There is also the Vela Devedah, or white cedar, 
which grows in the forests of Cochin and ‘Travan- 
core, Tt may be had in great quantities, and is 
ito be useful and durable, T know it to be 
1 tongh wood for boards, and planks for boats 
and vessels, for which purpose it is generally 


lysed, as well as for house-work. It gros to 


about two 
to thirty-five 


‘oot ia diameter, and from. thirty 
feet high: its grain resembles the 


i red cedar, but it is closer grained and heayter.— 


Edye, Mal. and Can, 

(676) DILOBIES EARTH, is found at Poodoo 
cotiah, Myderabad, Bellary and Mysore.—Cat. 
MB. of 1834. 

(677) DHUNCHEE ; Dhunieha, or Uhun- 
sha. Sesbania aculeata ; Persoon : isa fibre in high 
esteem among the natives of Bengal. Tt scems 
to be the same at Aeschynomenc cannabina of 
Konig ; and the 8, Cochin Chinensis from China, 
and called Jugeuti in Bengal. “Lhe plant is hardy, 











DIALS. 


growing rapidly from sixeto ten feet high paud 
is ‘considered an ameliorating crop. About 
thirty pounds of seed is allowed to the acre, 
It may be sown in poor, low, wet soil, without 
preparation. “Ihe price of Dhunicha in the 
interior is about Rs, 1-8 per mauud, ‘The fibres 
are from six to seven feet long: but sunless cut | 
ata very carly period, they arg coarser and more | 
harsh than hemp. In Bengal, the fishermen | 
make drag-ropes for their nets, on account of its 
strength and durability in water, It was valued 
in England at £35, and would probably always 
fetch £30 to £35. It is an excellent fibre for 
common chord and twine purposes and cer- 
tainly superior to Jute in strength and dura- 
bility. 

Dhanchi fibre of Bengal Sesbania cannabina, 
is found wild, but is cultivated in northern India, 
on account of the fibres of its bark, which are 
coarse, but more durable than some other sub- 
stitutes for hemp, especially when expgsed to wet, 
and are therefore employed for the drag ropes 
and other cordage about fishing nets. ‘The 
Sesbania is a genus of plants of the natural order 
of Leguminose and derives its uame from the 
Arabic name of a species which is indigenous in 
Evypt; viz: 8. Myyptiaca ; this oceurs also in 
India, and is a small but elegant tree + its wood 
is employed for making the best charcoal, for 
gun-powder, 

(678) DATURA FASTUOSA AND ME- 
TEL, &c. Dhatura (white) Kanak (black), Kanak 
bij (the seed ) ‘The seed only used by the natives 
eaten asa stimulant or given asa narcotic in 
medicine, or with the intention of robbing or 
murdering the individual who has taken it ; in 
the latter case it is given in sweetmeats. The 
natives do not smoke the plant ; the greatest 
benefit is however derived from smoking the 
whole plant in asthma as an antispasinodic 
and anodyne in other affections of the natives.—- | 
Gen. Med. Top. p 183. 

(679) DIALS. 

THE FLOWER DIAL. . 

’T was a lovely thought. to mark the hours, ! 
Ag they floated in light away, ! 
By the opening aM the folding flowers, i 
a lhat langh to the summer's day, i 
‘Thus had each moment its own rich hue, | 
And its graeeful exp and bell, \ 
Tn whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, | 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell. H 
To such swect signs might the time have flowed, | 
| 








Jn a golden enrrent on, 

Ere from the garden, maw’s first abode, 

The glorious guests were gone. 

So might the days have been brightly told, 
Those days of song and dreama, 

When shepherds gathered their flocks of old, 
By the blue Areadian streams. i 
So in those isles of delight, that rest if 
Far off in a breezeless main, | 
Which many a | ith a weary gnest, 

Masgought, Int still in vain, 
Yet is not fife, ¢ 

















| very small. 


| teak, ata’ par 
j it prominently, in a country where almost every 


DIPTEROCARPEA. 
Marked thus, even thus,on earth, 
By the closing of one hopes delight, 
And another’s gentle birth ? 
Oh ! Iet us live so that flower by flower, 
Shatting in turn, may leave 
A lingering still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve, 

Mra Hemans. 


(680) DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. Es- 
ENACEE, Hoxvb. c. 50, Ill, 148. 


Vuckana marum, Tam. 
A hard heavy wood, colour brown, said to be 


| vey strong, but difficult to work. 


(681) DIOSPYROS EBENASTER. Ke- 
nia: Kpony. 
Toomeka chava, TEL. 
Abnoos, Hinn. 
Atcha wood, Ene. 


Kakataetce or Autcha 
marum, Tam. 


This very heavy black wood grows in abun- 
dance in the Ganjam Cirears, and in Berar ; also 
in Ceylon, where it is called Nuga gaha— 
Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 206 

Ebony of wvery superior quality is procurable 
in these districts as well as the Northern Circays. 
Mr. Rohde has received 16 inch planks of a fine 
uniform black, Ebony is much affected se the 
weather, on which account European cabinet 
makers seldom use it except in veneer. 

The tree bedring the name “ Achay” at Ma- 
dras is Bauhinia tomentosa.—M. B. J. R. 

(682) DIOSPYROS GLUTINOSA., Enw 
NACE, 

Gaub, Hixp. | Panichekai, Tas. 

A small tree, bearing a rusty coloured fruit 
abounding in a glutinous astringent juice, ob- 
noxious to insects and used by book binders, 
and also for soaking fishing nets in. 

(683) DYOSPYROS EBENUM, (Tay, Bur.) is 
plentiful in the upper provinces of Birmah, grow- 
ing generally in the neighbourhood of teak: leaf 
‘Towards the close of the dry season, 
annually shed, like those of the 
cular season, which distinguishes 


w 


the | 


“S$ ar 








tree is ever-green, Little use is made of the 
limber, ‘The specimens brought were btack, ante 
of a fine grain, but inferior to that used by our 
eabinct makers.—Maleolm’s Travels in South 
kastern Asia, Vol, p. 186. : 
(684) DIOSPYRQS MOLLIS, 
. Ma-kleu, Burm. =m 
The celebrated vegetable dye, the Shan black, 
dye, is made from the fruit of this species of 
ebony, which is said to grow on the mountains 
that separate the Province of ‘Tavoy from the 
Siamese territoriess Isolated plants may be seen 
in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmai.—sMasox. 
(685) DIPTEROCARPEM. Dr. Wight gives 
descriptions of the resiniferous and balsamiferous 
trees of India. Under the head Dipterocarpee 


DIVORCE. 

he observes—The trees of this order growing in 
Madras are all natives of the hilly tracts of the 
Balaghaut. In Sylhet, Chittagong and Pegu 
where they abound, they occupy the plains. In 
Java one specics Diplerocarpus (littoratis) is 
found on the sea shore, : 

(686) DIPTEROCARPUS. Two. specivs 
(Kunnien-ben aud the Kua-nyin-se, Bur.) are two 
Burmese trees of the same kind, one bearing a 
white fruit, and the other ved. Both are very 
large trees, and excellent for planks, boats, Se. 
The boiled sap is a very beautiful varnish, Torches 
are often dipped in it, to inerease their brilliaree, 
and sometimes made of it, mixed with saw cust. 
The varnish at Rangoon costs, at retail, four 


annas a viss, or about 6d. sterling for four! 


pounds.— Afatcolm’s South Eastern Asia, Vol. 
J, p. 188. 

(687) DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIEFLO- 
RA. Grows tat! and slender, to a prodigious 
eight, throwing out branches ouly towards the 
summit, 
torches, and for paying boats. ‘The timber is 
excellent, and is used for masts, “bridge 





ern Asia, Vol. ¥.p. 188. 

(888) DITA. ‘The sap of this tree is used 
by the wild tribes of Mindoro, tu poison their 
arrows. 


(689) DIVINATION, ‘This is a regular sei- | 


ence among Malays who resorto diviners on all 
occasions of importance —as for instance the al- 
most universal custom in all nations of fixin, 
on a propitious day to commence a journey or 
any undertaking. ‘The commonest system i 
analogous to the Roman sortes—a Koran i 
used for this purpose, they have also books fillec 
with sentences and words, the person consulting 
them cuts in with a Kris and the sentence mark- 
ed by the Kris point is interpreted to suit the 
wants and wishes of all partic Journal of 
Indian Archipelago, No, 8, Vol. V. 
(690) DIVORCE. Mahomedans in India 
follow the Koran and Shurra, and marry up to 


s 





four wives, though some take into their house- | 


holds a far ‘greater number of women, under 
Aifferent-designations. Mrs. Meer Hfoossain Ally 
had heard of princes in Hindustan possessing 
seven or eight hundred, and Tippeo Soultan had 
no less than nine hundred women. In Madras 
some of these are known as the “ Harm’? which 
term is there applied to pnrchased women asso- 
ciating with their Jord, bat in Tindnstan such 
ave termed ‘ Doolee” wives. ‘These are not the 
“te Kuneez”’ or slave girls, who are servants. ‘There 
are three forms of “ Txlag” Repudiation or Di- 

+ vorce, amongst Maliomedans in India, Ist. Zulag- 
i-byn, which consists in the kusband only once 
saying to his wife “I have divoreed” you; -2nd. 
« Tulaq-i ; vujaee” in repeating the same twice, 

_ and 8d. “ Pidag-i-mootaluga” in three similar re- 
petitions. 





Tt yields a valuable resin, used inj 


and | 
long reaches.—Malculin's Travels in South Kast- | 





atugust, 1851. | 


DOG. CANIS. 


(691) DOG. CANIS. The dog, which is 
known in Bengal by the name of the Nepaul 
doz, is, properly speaking, a native of the upper 
and lower Thihets, whence it is usually brought 
to Nepaul. Tt is a fierce and. surly creature, 
avout the size of an English Nowfoundland, and 
covered with thick Jongshair> Tt is reckoned to 
be a good. watch-dag, and never to sleep at 
night. Another animal to be found in the Ne- 
paul hills ef worthy description is the Dhole or 
wild-dog These animals avé found in packs 
varying from fifty to two hundred, and the havoc 
committed by them among the: flocks of sheen 
and hill cattle is incredible. Their destruction 
of deer also is immense, and their mode of doing 
so may be worthy of mention. Tusize the wild- 
dog is lite larger than the common jackal of 
fndia, but longer in the body and possessing 
much greater power, with a very formidable set - 
of jaws: colour, a rich reddish-brown, with 
scenting qualities of the highest order. 


| 





Soon after nightfall the pack assemble ata 
given ery, when they disperse in threes and 
fours in search of game, ‘The first party that 
hit off the trail, opens, when the whole pack rush 
to them, aud when all ave assembled fasten to 
the trail and off they go. The deer soon become 
j alarmed and double, when the pack immediately 
tall off in parties, each one rushing tothe dif- 
| ferent passes for which deer are known to make, 
| and on the deer ailempting to pass either, he is 
immediately seized by the party, who ‘utter a 
simultancous ery, and the whole pack then rash 
in and the deer is at once devoured. Vresh 
game is next sought, and in the same way de- 
stroyed, and this species of hunting is continued 
according to the size of pack, till all their appe- 
tites are appeased, when they retire to their al- 
most inaccessible fastuesses in the rocks, and 
renin for three or four days, until hunger 
again drives them forth on another excursion. 

From their destructive qualities, the wild-dogs 
hardly ever remain longer than a month in the 
same locality, having in that time effectually 
scared away all the deer for miles round. Cap- 
tain Smith never knew them to attack man, and 
even when severely wounded they will only 
snap after the manner of a wounded jackal. 
When deer are uot procurable, they will attatk 
even bears.—Smith’s Nepaul. Arthur Grote, 
Usq., C. S., sent to the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
the skins and skeletons of a mature fentale, and 
male 4 grown, of the ordinary wild dog so. call- 
ed, of this country, from Chaibasa, Contral India. 
These animals are specifically identical with a 
particularly fine living adult mate sent down 
from Upper Assam ; and this appears to be the 
ordinary specics alike of the Himalaya and of 
Central and 8. India, Canis Dukhunensis, Sykes, 
and C, Primevus, Uodgson; and a Malayan 
specimen in that musemn, which is taken to be: 
CG. sumatreusis, Hardwicke, would aj'pear to 
























‘ pOMRERAN. 


differ only in the considerably deeper tinf of its 


rufodS colouring. - Jour. “Asia, Soci. of Beng. 
Nov. 1856, p. 440, 
(692) DEO-DILUNGA. In.a report of 


the late meetingsof the Bengal Asiatic Society 
it was announced that a peak situated Nor 
East of Kathmandu, ‘and da East Longitude 87° 
had at length been ‘definitely ascertained by the 





Surveyor General, Colonel Waugh, to be up-: 
wards of 29,000 feet high, and consequently to | 


be the loftiest yet known peak of the Himalaya. 
That name is Deva dhiinga, or holy hill. 





100 utiles N. EB. of Kathmunde ;” 
midway between Gosainthin and Kangchun.— 
Beng. As. Soc. Jour, No. V. of 1856. 
(693) DIOURALH WOOD. 
Dhowra, ‘TEL 
(694) DOLICHOS CATIANY. Red gram. 
Carramoodloo, TEL. Kauraumanypayavoo, 
Bullar, Hrxp. Tam. 


(695) DOLICHOS CULTRATUS. Hed gram.” this wood, with the purlings of split bamboo 


Karamannie, ‘Tam. 
Karamoodloo, Ter. 
(696) DOLICHOS CULTRATUS, var, white 


Bullay, Lyn. 


gram. 
Chaday Karamanee, Kara moodloo, Tes, 
Tax. Safaid Bullar Hip. 


(697) DOLICHOS FALCATUS. 

ltoo mungee tiga, Ten. 

Rool tuberous. Sens tw ining, smooth ; 
lets somewhat three-lobed, smooth. 
short, few flowered ; Legumes linvar. 

It is common in hedges, thickets, Ke, where‘ 
the soil is rich and moist. Vlowers during the 
cold season. ‘The tuberous roots are cut by the 





natives into the form of beads, and strung and } : ee n 
4 Ase ‘ wood-oil makes the Paint Varnish. 


worn round the ueck to cure purgiug in chil- 
dven.— Roxb. Flora Indica, Vol, 3, p. 311. 
(698) DOLICHOS GLADIATUS, JACQ. 
Coli-averay Kai, Tas. Chotie sayme ke pullic, 
Dex. 

This valuable legume differs little from the 
Segapoo averay kai, but in general, docs not 
grow to so large a size.— Ainslie, p. 233. 

(699) DOLICHOS LABLAB, Lin. Dots- 
cHos sPicaTus, Rowxd. 

Avery kai, T'aw, 
Saym ke pullie, Duk. 


Chickoodie kaia, Tex. 


a 


Tifis pulse the Natives eat as we do French | 


beans (pod and all); it is reckoned excellent in 
currigs and other dishes.— Arnséie. 

(100) Chotie Sayme ke Pullie, Hind. Doli-! 
chos Lablab,— Native Bean. ‘This is a small 
species of the Dolichas lablab ; the legume and 
seeds are both eaten; it is sown in the rains 


(701) DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS, 


Madras gram. 
Woolavaloo, Tet. 
Cooltee, Hyp. 


~ (702) DOMNEEA 


-sicians. 


Kolloo, Tam. 


y. Hinp. Female mu- 


4 


Tins | 
TDeodhiuga and Mount Everest ave both “about | 
roth are | 


DREDGING. 

(703) *DOONA ZEYLANICA, produces the 
gum-resin, called by the Cingalese, doon-doo- 
male, 

(704) DOOP orn DUP-MARAM, in Malayala 
and Tamil ; it igalso named Nadenara, and is to 
be found in the forests of the coast from north to 
south. lt grows trom sixty to eighty feet high, 
and from two to three feet in diameter. It is a 
light sort of wood, similar to the white American 
fir of New England. ‘This is the tree which pro- 
duces the best description of country dammar, or 
resin; but itis not so valuable as the dammar 
fronathe island of Sumatra. ‘The natives use 





sheds and 





t 


| yarns. 


the large trees as rafis, amd as catamarans, and 
for house-building, and the small spars to make 
yards for the native vessels. So long 
sas the moisture of the wood remains, it may be 
considered to answer these purposes, but when 
it beeomes dry, it is very brittle and of no use. 
At Cochin, Edye found the rafters and uprights 
of the roofs over the ships of war at that port, of» 





over them, and cadjans (cocoa-nut leaves plat- 
ted), all of which were lashed together by coir 
Tke amount of expense for a roof with: 


: sheds was about 359 rupees, or £44 sterling, 


One sort of the Dup-maram is named Maes 


:denar, which means long-stringed Dup-maram. 
: [t grows to about sixtcen inches in diameter, and 


Leaf- : 


Racenes 


sixty fect in height, 1t is not of much use or 
value, 


There is another sort’ named Paini Dup-ma- 


‘ram, which produces a sort of resinous gum. This 


tree is found in the Cochin and Travancore for- 


: ests, but is rarely eut down, as the dammar taken 








: Dredging 


| of “each, 


from itis valuable, and when mixed with the 
This is an 
article of export to China from Samatra, where 
this tree also grows from thirty to fifty feet high, 
and from two to four feet in diameter, and in 
greater abundance than on the coast of Malabar. 
—Kdye, M, and C. 

(705) DRAC.ENA DRACO of Linnaeus, 
affords a similar secretion to that of Calamus 
aco. A tree of this kind at Teneriffe mea- 
sures 17 feet in diameter, and is on strong 
reasons estimated to be 1500 years old.— 
O Shaughnessy, page 643. ~ 

(706) DRAGON BOATS, the name given 
to the long narrow boats, capable of holding 
forty to eighty men. These are employed by the 
| Chinese on the festival, held on the fifth day of 
ithe fifth month usually falling in Jane, for bokt 
races or rowing matches. =e 

(707) DRAVIDA, or Dravira or Tamul, is 


and sells from one pice or two a seer.— Riddell. ‘the name given to the people and their lan- 


Cooltee, 


guage occupying the plains of the Carnatic, 
(708) DREDGING. “Hints in regard to 
observations.” The nymbers of 
species, the kinds usually found assotiating 
together. The number of living specimens 
‘The number of dead. The average 


~Tcorus cxtamus aromaticus,|Vassumboo, 


DRUGS OF TRAVACORE, 


age of the specimens, that is, whether young or 
adult, ‘Lhe general state of the animals and 
particularly as tothe maturity of the eggs or 
if they have been recently shed, The kind of 
ground, The depth. ‘fhe distance from land. 
The zone whether the (1) Littoral,(2) Laminarian, 
(8) Coraline, or (4) the Coral, These terms were 
proposed by the late Professor Edward Forbes, 
and are fully explained in his woitings. 2, 
the Littoral zone includes the space betwecn 
high and low water marks: 2, the Laminariau 
zone is that in which the large tangles or sea 
weeds flourish and extends from low water -nark 
toa depth of about 15 fathoms. 3, the Coral- 
line zone extends from the depth of 15 to 50 
fathoms ; sea weeds are scarce, but Corallines 
abound in this region. 4, the Coral zone is that 
in which deep sea corals are found and where the 
depth is beyond 50 fathoms. Any particular cur- 
rents. What are the mollusca found between tide 
pmarks on the neighbouring coast ? Is mud pre- 
sent, and if present of what kind? Are any dead 
shells common of which no living examples occur? 
What sea-weeds are found? Do the different 
apecimens of the same species vary much in size, 
form, or colour ? 
Dredging Paper (partly filled up asa specimen). 
Date .......e-e0e.0e0e- October 20, 1859. 
Bailaugh, {Isle of Man, 
wv Twenty-five fathoms. 
Distance from shove..,.l'ive Miles. 
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Growfiid.......0....00--- Shelly and gravelly, gravel 
small. a 
Region. ..se0 seve vee eee Of Corallines. 
SPECIMENS. £). OBSERVATIONS. 
. =. 
2 sé 
Noewanwcleuss sj 15 | 0 [In cavities of old shells buried 
in mud. 
j 2 | 8 [Inits nest. 
vv | 8 | [Rree dead valves thickened. 
Pectunculns giycimeris.| 6 | 7 {Young shells common of this 
: species, 
Pecten distortos.,.....0.{ 20 | 6 |Bothéree and fixed ; also same 
: with w Byasos, 
Vsammohin tellinetta. | 1] 7 {Dead shells “perforated gene. 
rally double, 
Trochus magus... 8) 2 iMuck worn, 
‘Trochns Zizyphinus 4 0 [in graveily places, 

















—Edinburyh New Philosophical Journal, p. from 
206 fo 207, New Series, No. 1, Vol. LV. No. 
July 1856, 


(709) DRUGS. Statement showing the Drugs 
exported from the Madras ‘Lerritories by Sea for 
the year 1854, 














Quantity. Rupees. 
Catecht....ccseececeeee Owts, 1,869 6,94 
Riiozs savcases sabes: 43 66 1,031 
Gamboge.. etoder’ 95 None. 

Jountry Sarsapavilla,.. ; 269 1,699 
Senna.....-.. eter ay 404 2,917 
Fish oit cestceereee GS. 7,21,005 — 9,06,863 
Lemon Grass oil, a None. 





(710) DRUGS AND MEDICINAL PRODUCTS OF ‘TRAVANCORE. 











Botanical Names. Malayalim Synonym 











Koonee vay, 


Abrus precatotius, i 
Karoovalumputtay, .. 


Acacia arabica, 








» fermginea, .....,{Velvalun pesin, .../Gum, 
speciosa, |... |Vagay puttay, Bark, 
Acalypha indica, +a | Kooppannu 





Alpinia galanga, ... Kaschelum, .{ Roots, 


we PRCEMUSA, ae ane ..,{ Roots, 
Anamirta cocculas,... 


Andropogon muricatum, 





Vettie vayr, 


Azadirachta Indica, Vapwun puttay, 








. Roots, 


Adenanthera pavonina, ...]Munjadiecooroo, Seeds, 








Areca cntechit, 4, Cash eutty, atechu, 
‘Agrostis linearis,... Arugum kelengoo, ...fRoots, 
Andropogon citratun, . Ramichin, «..[Roots, 
Beerhavia diffusa, «.[Charcena vayr, — ...]Roots, 
MBwringtonia racemosa,. Somutrapuilum, —..,)Fruit, 
Butea frondosa,...  . «.-[Porasum verie, — ,../Seeds, 
-Cimamomum iners, Vyana, Bark, 
Culophytlum inophyilum, ...1Pinnaypeo, Flowers, 


Clerodendron serratum,. 
Chavica Roxburghii, . 
Coccineum jenestratun, . 


H'sjeroothakoo, 
...|Uirpeleemoolum, 
Marumunjel, 





Croton tiglium, .. NaroovSlum, 1. 
Cucumis colocynthis, ... |Koomutti kai, G 
Cathartocarpns fistula, Kounay kai, « }Rods, 
Cocos nucifera, ... [Thennumpisin, —... ;Gum, 


Cassiay., ee ee 


»l'Teroomaltay _konnay,! Bark, 


-|Bark and 





Parts used, | 





“| Whole plant, .../Root oi 
afi 








Abstract of the Diseases in which these drugs 
are chiefly used. 

















..|Seeds aud Roots,|Opthalinia. Root a substitute for liquorice. Plentiful. 
Roots and Bark,j Astringent and tunic, Ulcers and cancerous affections, 











“{Astringent, 

thartic. Leaves used in scabies and entancous 
affections. 

w..[Substitute for ginger, 

Rhewnatism, 






Used in Fevers, Catarrh ani 


Do. 
Puisonous Ointment for cutaneons diseases, 
Stimulant, fevers, bilious affections. Infusion of and oil 
in gout or rheumatism. 


Gum,flonic. Fevers, and rheumatism, Leaves in psora, Oil 





in leprosy. stimuiant and anthelmintic, 
«.|Aromatic. tonic.and purgati#, Asthma. dyspepsia, and 
intermittent fevers. 
Pulp of seeds in boils and abscesses, 
.|Astringent, fluxes and ulcers. Nuts astringent and tonic, 





Leaves aromatic. In infusion diaphoretic, used i ring- 
worm. An essential oil in rheumatism. 

».|Laxative. Anthelmintic in infusion. 

...|Sternutatory. Cutaneous complaints, 

...{Anthelmintic in tape Worms, 





«.)Condiment, Seeds in dysentery and fevers, 








]Cephalalgia and ophthhnia. 

brifuge, Antispasmodic, in asthma &c, 
nic. 

- |Purgative. Apoplexy. Paralysis, dropsy. 


.|Lasative, Roots febrifuge. 








DRYABALANOPS CAMPHORA, 


- 
Malaylim Synonyms.! 





e 
Botanical Names, 





Fads aa | Abstract of the 


DURGAH, 








seases in which these drugs 
ure chiefly used. 








Tosalpinin sappan, 
auriculata, "a 
it sophera, 
Cocculus vordifolivs, 
Calotropis gigantea, 


Chappangoo, ~ - 
Avery verie, 
Pounaverie, 

a. [Seendie kody, 
Eride vayr, 


+ {Stem, 





















Cyperus jnucifolius, ...”...{Koren-kelengoo, | }Root? 
Mietfarin eurdamomum, Phickollum, {Seeds Lusks, 
Nellikai, + Fruits, 
‘alishaputree, 
+s] Kalichikai, 





Gynandropsis penta 
Gareivia wflinis, ., 

Hydnocarpus inebriany, 
Hemidesinus indicus, 
Isora earytifotia, 
Indigofera enueaphyll: 
auil,.. 


Thyvala vayr, 

..] Kvodooeay pully, 
atrotticourvo, 
Nanvori vayr, 
Vatamberee kai, 
Chembou neringie, 
Neelam, 


phyla, 

















” 


Txora coccinea, .., 
Nichellia Kheed: 
Moringa pteryyosp 
Macaringa india, 
Morinda tomento 


ve valSentheythy vayr, «Buds, 
Chembaga mottoo,...{Gun, 
Moomgo pissin, 
uttathamara pi 


i Mungenatee put 














in,.| Bark, 






































Minosa absterge . Cheeya kai, aii 
Oldenlandia wubellata, ...[Chaya vayr, hi 
Stent, 
Trorocarpus santalinus,... [Shenclndanum, ...! 
Vipee nigrum, 6. ae ofChevicnm, ++|Roats, 
Pothos oflicinatis, oe gAthithripetec, te 
Vhysalis sonmifera,... —...fAmookoorum, «Root, 
Eterocarpus muursupium,,.. {Oothinvaynga pissin, Gum, 
Pavetta indiea,.. 4. ...]Pavetta vayr, Roots, 
Phumbago zeylaniea,... ..  |Kodoovsly vayr, Roots, 
_ Pongamin glabra, ., ..{Pongum, sf Roots, 
Querens infectoria we [Maya kai, «{Fruits, 
Ricinus communis, ++. | Ammuurakooareesee, ../Seeds 
Santakua allnun, +» jCunthanun, +/Stem, 
Stryeliuus nus voniva,.., ...fCanjeram vayr, —...f Roots and 
Sida retusa, ae Coorronthotty vayr,. [Roots, 
Sapindus emarginatus,.., .../Naey kutten kai, ...[ruits, 
Semecarpus anacardimn,... {Chrancotta, w+ [Nuts, 
Strychnas potatorum,... ...'Pettan kottay, ats, 





Swmadera Indica, 

Solanum Jacquini, 
trilobatum, 
press. 
erica, 


Karingotta cvoroa,. 
Kunden kutheree, 
‘Thoothoavaly, 
.{Kolungy vayr, 
Konien, 
.|Chelanthe puttay 
Kurkad: senguo 
Naungel, 
Notelly vay 
.|Caatoo seeragnm, 














Tephrosia par 
Perati nalia bell 


Roots, 





Bark, 






Vitex negundo,. 
Vernonia anthelninti 


Roots. 


cols, 











-}Fruit, 
{Whole plant 


Whole Plant. 


«| Whole Plant. 


Emmenagogue. 
Palverised. in ophthalmia. Bark astringent. 
Bark in infusion in diabetes. Leaves and Bark in ring-worm 
Fevers and rheumatism. Uleers, Jaundice, 
Leprosy, cutaneous affections, Alterateve and purgative 


Cordial. stimulant. 

Infusion in fevers and diabetes. Bark astringent,Diarrhora, 

Astringent, Diarrhwa, dysentery and fevers, 

Tonic and anthelmintic.” Fevers, 

Leprosy aud cutaneous diseases, 

Laxative. 

it for Rheumatism. 

ubstitute for Si arilla, 

Bitious affections ; in combinntion 

Autiseorhutic, diuretic, alterative, 

Alterative, Hepatitis, Calculus. Powdered in epilepay and 
erysipelus, 

-.] Diseases of the kidneys. Externally in cutaueous diseases, 

*\Cephalagia Opthalnia, 

..|Cephalalgia, Local to buboes, 





























«..| Detergent. 
Asthma, Cutaneous diseases: Poisonous bites, 
Hemearboids iu powder, Externally in scabies and op: 
thalmia, 
onic stimatant and cordial. 
Pericarp in leprosy. In 
rhewnatism, 
Deobstrnent wd diuretic, powerfully naveotic, 
vf Tonic 
«+ |Aperient, 


infusion in coughs and 








+ {Oil of the seeds in eutancous eruptions, 


[Pun 





tive. » 
Si ¢ and couling, Fevers. Bilious affections, 

Nuts, Bitter, Intermittent fevers, Paralysis, 

«| Ureumatisn 

«..]Expectorant, Epilepsy. 

+. Rheumatism, Leprosy, and Scrophula, 

«+. |Emetic. 

«+ {Oil in rheumatism. 

Fruit bitter, expectorant. Consumption and asthma. 

Consumption, 

In infusion for checking vomiting ; dyspepsia. 

{atoxicating, Optivalmia. : 

Astringent. Mxternally in cutaneous complaints, 

Purgative, Opthalnia, Dropsy, and diabetes, 

inretie, Dropsy and Gonorrhas, 

Intermittent anit typhus fevers. 

evers and asthma, Anthelminti 























(711) 
Colebr. 

Syn. Shorea camphorifera, Rowd. (see Cvle- 
brooke, As. Researches, vol. xii. p. 535.) 

Avery large tree, a native of Borneo and Su- 
matra, where it is sometimes found six to seven 
feet in cliameter. : 

Tn the cavities of the trunk there occur col- 
lections of, solid camphor, and of a light uid 
called camphor oil. ‘Ihe solid camphor is often 
depositet in long pieces, weighing over ten 
pounds, ‘Phis camphor is highly prized by the 
Chinese and Japanese, and so rarely finds its way 
to Europe that it is seldom found even ia the 
richest collections of Materia Medica. Mr. 
Pereira informs us that he has ouly met with it 
4uice. Dr. Duncan had specimens, of which he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DRYABALANOPS CAMPHORA It occured in tabular plates, readily reduced 


to powder, compact, ringing when shaken in 
bottle ; it sinks in water, and does not sublime. 
spontaneously. In these characters it differs 
from common camphor, (See Laurus camphora), 
The fluid camphor is transparent, pale yellow, 
bitter, slightly viscid, Sp. Gr. 887. On distil- 
lation, it yields a yolatWe oil, and a camphor-like 
white substance remains in the retort. 
D Shuughuessy, page 220. 
(732) DUBDUBEA. The Dubdubea is 
a Nepaul Wood, abounding in the ‘Terai, 
which is a powerful astringent, and constitutes 
an article of trade-—Sinith’s Five Years, p. 67. 


(718) DUGGY. Round timber 1 Madras 
from 20 to 40 feet long 1-ta-2} feet square. 
(714) DURGAH, a tomb or shrine. There, 








zpublishe@ a detailed and interesting account. | are two noted ones of this kind near and at 


DURGAH. 


Mangalore. ‘The first is situated at the village 
of Cuddry (two miles off), and called Sheikh 
Furreed ka Durgah. \t consists of a hole in 
the centre of the side of a perpendicular rock 
composed of Jaterile, which is said to lead to a 
considerable distanee (they say all the way to 
Tyderabad, 450 miles). ‘Lhe opening is square, 
about six feet above the ground, ascended by a 
flight of stoue steps rudely constructed and just 
large enough to allow of a person to crawl i 
‘The cavern is very dark, aud no one knows the 
exact size of it, as none dare venture in. Ad- 
Joining isa chasm in the rock, and of inconsider- 
able size, which at its eutrance has been built up 


with stone, and an opening Seft for people toi 
creep in. by as in the other; but this is found ; 





open within {or exposed to the air) after it is 
once entered. ‘Tyadilion states that about one 
hundred and twe ago (this being 
1858), there w y named Sheikh Farreed, 
who likewise made another similar efile (é. eu 
ther speaking, eating, wor drinking for 
days, but worshipping God and Jiving retired 
from the world) in Hindoostan, Te resided at 
Cuddry for twelve years, during which time he 
used to observe chidlas, remaining for forty days 


















together in the cavern, seving aul speaki g to: 


nobouly, eating and drinking nothing 3 after "the 


forty days were over he was wout to come out ' 


dav 


ol 





for four or five s but partake of uo othe 
food but the lea a plant (since named after 
him), furreed-hootee (the latter word. sign 
a medicinal herb), a sort of shrub whieh grow 
wild in the surrounding jungles, and has a 
sweetish taste: he drank water, spoke during these | 
days, said prayer in an adjoining stone building, 
and then retired again to this cavern to perforin 
another forty days efi?/a, aud soon. At the end 
of twelve years he disappeared, and it is said, 
this being the road to Meeca, that he set | 
ont for that town by this subterraneous route, | 
and has never been heard of since. Moosul- 
mang resort hither occasionally and on Fridays 




















(their sabbath) cook victuals, and having offered ; 


fateeha over them while burning incense in his 
name, distribute them among 

—yesident” there, as well as those 
accompanied them. Lf a durgak be situated 
in a place where no food can be dressed 
(from want of inaterials or otherwise), 
take sweetmects with them, which — they 
awdstitute in its stead. his durgad is in the 


who have 


sharge of a fugeer, who reccives (or rather helps j 


himself to) the offerings that are made by visi- 
tors, and which are placed at the entrance of 
the cave, when he dies (ihe office not being 
“ hereditary) another is appointed, the one best 
qualified from his known piety and zeal. ‘The 
committee tor electing @ sucecssor consists of the 
four principal mukkanvalay (peers), residing at 
- the foun principal mukkans (or houses of peers). 
fso called) at Mangalore, and 








ALD. 


forty! 







the fukeers | 


they | 


DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 


six or ten of their sivoreeds (or disciples)~ on 
such occasions numerous fugeers are likewise 
present. The four peers having eome to at 
wianimous conclusion, appoint either one of 
tueir disciples, or the son of the deceased, if he 
be found duly qualifiede Tre days of the Sool- 
tan (ippoo), the individual in charge of this 
durgah used to receive (by order of the Svoltsn) 
| rupees correspouding to the number of masts of 
the vessels that entered the roads or harbour; 
for every ship three rpecs, patamars, &e. two 
rupees, manjee, &c., one rupee: this rule has 
heen abolished since the place has fallen into the 
hands of the British. ‘There is likewise a pagoda 
(or Hindoo place of worship) where a grand au- 
nual festival takes place, on which occasion an 
immense concourse of people assemble. 

The second durgah is situated at Mangalore, 
on the banks of the river, and consists of a large 
‘long tomb with minarets at cach extremity. 
Tow Lunjur Shah (a fugeer) is buried here, 
whose name it bears, Lamps are burned here 
every night, and il is chiefly visited by Malabars 
(a Hiindoo caste), but also by Moosulmans and 
‘other Iindoos. Most Hindsos, however, fre- 
quent Sheth Furreed’s durgah. These durgahs 
are resorted to when people are desirous of being 
freed from any distemper, mis‘ortune, &c. If 
the individual who is cushrined in the. durgahk 
have been wealthy, large dinners ave provided, 
‘utecha offered, and the food distributed to any 
who choose to partake of it; there being some- 
imes Kunchuee ka taefu ( (bands of dancing girls) 
‘to entertain the guests. Among the great this 

takes place on every night of “the year (and is 

never observed in the day. time); bunt among the 
poorer classes of people, every Monday and 
| Lhursday or once a week or month, —Herklots. 
| (718) DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN THN 

L ARCHIPELAGO. ‘The principal reveunes of 
! these possessions in the Indiant Archipelago aye 
derived from the undermentioned sources, viz. 


1st. 








Various Imports. 











, The capitation of the Chinese, ... ...f 41,725 
The tax on the killing oxen, buffaloes 

aud sheep... oe poe 315,966 

$5 ra A hogs, .. we 156.182 

| »» on the consumption of fish,.. 179,546 

i Farm of the fisheries, ... aN 155,388 

on the consumption of arrack,. 293,882 

ss i palmwine, ... 13,244 

i 7 indigenous tobacco - 120,000 

Bazar (market) dutics, wee 3,044,974 

Molls; se eats 81,000 

Farm of the small istes i in n the bay,. 7,812 

» os Birds nest (Salang: rane),., 70,004 

Pawnbrokers offices, ... 0... ... 334,866 

2nd. Territorial Tages. 
Land tax of the Javanese com- oe 
munes, ... sce eee cite 10,047,121 


DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 





Farming of the felling of fvood,... 36,560 
Import on the fisheries, 192,33 
‘Tithe, ... Bie” Lethe Sls wade 97,7 
Land tax on Hyyopean properties, ~ — 314,9 


8rd. Vgrious Receipts, 
Tax on imports and exports, . wee f. $171,100 
5 per cent. additional for maritime 
works, oe 
Taxes on consumption... 
tobaceo, ... eee 
the port and anchorag: 
timber, *... 
succession, 


” 








x transeription, ode ena 178,625 
+» private bazars,... 6,098 
» passages... 20,000 ; 
Capitation of slaves, ‘Mab 24,768 
Taxes on horses and carriages, 66,365 
Tribures of the native princes, 39,445 
Taxes on public auctions, .. 0... 290,143 
es the Chinese games Pho _ | 
Topho, tan, “see 445,220 
‘The Government printing, “a 58,000 ! 
Posts, horses, and letters, .., 218,722 
Monopoly of opium, wee 9,560,165 | 
Sale of birds nests (Sunlangane), ..,, 221,250 
» timber for construction, &e, 55,700 
Monopoly of Salt, .. se 4,609,908 
Sale of Rice... ee 516,525 
»  Pahn Sagar, 90,620 
» Gunny bags, o, 167,860 
» Gold and gold dust,... 50,900 
Win, is eee Fer 3,900,060 


Different atticles,. 115,200 

Tt is said that Java aud its dependencies 
reckons 16,000 of chiefs of villages. We have 
not been able to verify the calculation. We judge 


it below the effective number, 


We learn the following from the Count de 
Hogendrop relative to the fertility of Java, and 
to the resources which it offers. Coup-d’ wit 
sur isle de Java, published at Brussels in 1830. 


“ The soil of Java does not present any pro- 
duets which are exclusively proper to it, but 
such is its happy fegundity, such is the gooduess 
of its climate that all the productions which Pro- 
vidénce has granted to other countries situated 
between the tropics, can be transplanted there 
and cultivated with suecess, 
knowledge and limited means of the Javanese 
have only until now permitted them to cultivate 
rice, coffee, tobacco, sire, katchany, maize and a 
little cotton, we may reasonably hope that a 
gentle and enlightened persuasion, will easily 
lead them also to cultivate pepper, gambier, 
cardamums, and the many kinds of tobacco and 
cotton on procuring for this purpose seeds from 
Virginia and Brazil; whilst the eulture aud the 

Wanuiacture of indigo, sxgar, the extensive cul- 
tuts of cotton, coffee, tobacco, the manufacture 


If the imperfect : 


DYAKS 
of potasa, of rum, &e , may furnish to European 
industry powerful means of augmenting products 
suited to exterior commerce and inimense sources 
‘of riches and prosperity.” 

We further add what the same author tells 
us, “That in 1830, we*could calculate that only 
two-ninths of Java were cultivated, and that the 
other seven-ninths still presented a vast field for 
improvement ;? which this judicious observer is 
of opinion “ should be introduced with discern- 
ment, and without hurting or shackling the sys- 
tem of duties followed in this conutry.”” 

Imports into Java and Madura iu 1848. 

The whole private Lmports from Java and Ma- 
dl to: 
ize, sae 
Gold and Silver specie, 





i dura, amounte 


. Merehand 





... f. 21,980,792 
. 570,396 


! Total f. 22,551,338 








Exports of Java and Madura in 1843. 

The whole private Exports has amounted to: 
In Merehandize, we f. 58,159,237 
Specie, ee a 833,599 

Total f. 58,992,836 


—— 








!—From No. IV. October 1857, Journal of In- 
dian Archipelago, reviewing Temminek’s Ge- 
‘neral View of the Dutch possessions in, the In- 
i dian Archipelago, page 212. 
' (716) DYAKS. 'The people thus denominated 
; must not be confounded with the Daya of the 
| West coast. They inhabit the borders of the 
; fiver of Banjermassing and some of the other 
(southern rivers, aud their proper designation is 
| Ngajur or Blaju. They are also called Kahayan 
from the great river of that name. 
' The notions of the Dyaks respecting the spiri- 
j tnat world are in general nuch confused and at 
; variance with each other. ‘hey agree however 
in the belief in good and evil spirits. The good 
| spirits are divided into two classes, viz. spirits 
; of the world above or of the higher regions, who 
| are coraprised under the collective denomination 
j of “ Lengiang,” and spirits of the lower regiong= 
! or move properly such as have their dominion in 
«the waters, in great rivers, and those are called 
ee Jata,” ‘The collective name of the evil spirits 
iis “ Talepapa,” which word signifies in general 
all bad things. . . 

It is to be observed here that the Dyaks de 
scribe the aspect of the r&yions above as similar, 
ito the terrestrial world. Mountains, valleys, 
| streams, lakes &e., &e, are found there as weil as 
here beneath, and the dominious of various spirits - 
are bounded by thenliffevent streams and branches 
of the rivers.—The Mythology of thé Dysks. By 
the Rev. T. 1. Beeker, Missionary on the South 
} Coast of Borneo.—Journ. of the Ind. Arch. Vol. - 

Lil, No. 2 of Feb. 1849. page 102. 





DYEING, 


(717) DYEING WITH CHAY-ROOT. The | 


following is an extract from Dr. Heyne’s de- 
scription of dyeing cotton yarn with chay-root. 
The yarn being washed and untwisted that it 
may not become entangled amd being so separat- 
et ‘that every part may- be equally penetrated 
by the colourifig matter, is divided into bundles 
of thirty or forty threads, through each of which 
at the middle aud extremities a cotton thread is 
loosely sewed but so as to allow of every thread 
being exposed to the suu’s rays when hung wp and 
the threads spread out on a bamboo. “ 
The yarn is washed and cleansed in cold water 
aided by half au houwr’s manipulation, itis then 
kept in water in covered vessels till it acquires a 





putrid smell which takes place in from twenty- 5 
four to thirty-six hours, during which it is occa | 


siovally pressed aud worked for a quarter of an 
hour together, it is then to be washed as clean 
as possible, beaten on a stone or carthern pot 
and then hing up to dey. 

While this procesa is going ona lye is pre- 
pared of the ashes of the plantain or other tree 


in cold water, it is an object to have this lye of! 


sufficient strength which is determined by adding 
toa small quantity about hall as much gingilie 
oil and giving to it a gentle motion : should it 


turn immediately white having no visible globules | 





of oil swimming on the surface it is good. 


‘The quantity required of clean lye being | 


poured off and strained, sheep dung in the pro- 
portion of three ounces to a pint of lye is dis- 
solved in one half of it and this solution is again 


strained. ‘The other half of the lye is mixed with | 


half its bulk of gingilie oil and half as much 
tsiky (the saponaceous water procured during 
and retained from former process being in fact a 
solution of soap in water) the two liquors are 
then mixed together aud if things are favor- 
able a milky scum arises. 

The proportions required for say half a pound 
ofa yarn would be gingilie oil half'a pint by 
two pints, tsiky, (soapy liquor from former pro- 





cegs) a quarter of a pint, sheep dung two or three | 


ounces. 
The yarn having been thoroughly imbued with 
«this mordant is dried in the sun for some honrs, 
it is then again soaked and dried as before. The 
same night it is treated with an additional por- 
tion of mordant ; is put into covered vessels aud 
allowed to remain till morning. If any mordant 
remain the same process is again repeated. 
» The yarn is at night moistened with the lve 
first prepared diluted WAth one-third of its bulk 
of water and put into covered vessels. ‘The yarn 
in drying, it should be remarked, should have the 
- position constantly changed to prevent the mor- 
dants or lyey from accumulating in the lower 
part. on 7 
Next day the yarn is spread out to dry on the 
_ bamboo, it is taken in at night and treated with 
lye, this alternate soaking or thorough moisten- 
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ing with lye at night afd exposure during the day 
are contiuued without intermission till the yarn 
appears saturated with lye, or in fact till the oil 
apocarer into soap, this if the lye is sufficiently 

wong may occupy five days. This is ascer- 
tained by washing a few siches from off the 
bundle inavater holding some astringent in solu- 
tion a whitish scum will arise, and it is from the 
fecling of this scum when worked between the 
hands, and the appearance of it afterwards that 
they determine the state, the workman being 
satisfied of the completion of this process, the 
yarn ig again moistened for one day, morning and 
evening, with much diluted lye or plain water. 
The yarn may be immediately washed but the 
process is much improved by retaining it for 
some weeks probably to allow the anamalizing 
matter to get fixed. 

Before washing it thoroughly the yam is wash- 
ed ina small quantity of water which receiving 
the soapy particles in solution is retained by the 
aver under the denomination of tsiky, it gradu- 
ally acquires some consistence anda disagreeable 
smell. 

‘The yarn is then washed ina tank till nothing 
of the mordaut seemingly remains, but the emell 
and a certain softness to. the touch. 

Oceasionally the whole process is again re~ 
peated. 

‘The yarn being thus thoroughly impregnated 
with the mordint, a cold infusion of enssah leaves 
in water is made, and after some hours the yarn 
is putinto it and handied in such a manner as to 
expose every thread to its action, it is allowed to 
remain therein all night, the quantity of leaf used 
in the infusion is so great that it resembles a 
paste. 

Next morning the, water is wrung out from 
the yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken off and 
fresh ones with an equal quantity of chay-root 
substituted for half a pound of yarn, a handful 
ofeach is suflicient: after two hours the yarn is 
Jaid in the liquor. 

‘The same process is repeated on the third day ; 
| by this time the yarn usually changes to a red- 
‘dish yellow colour with oc sional red spots, a 
liquor in which to sonk theeyarn is now  pre- 
pared of a handful of chayroot in water, 

On the fourth day the yarn will appear inthe 
evening of alight red colour, it is to be treated 
jn the same manner as on preceding days and 
a similar liquor to the last named is prepared 
for soaking it in at night. 

On the fifth day the yam is washed in a tank 
and afterwards dried in the sun: as usual for soak- 
ing it in at night, a Liquor is prepared of pound- 
ed cassah leaves mixed with gingilie oil suffi- 
cient to form a dry paste of which about half an 
ounce is mixed in the usual portion of water after 
standing two hours a handful of chayroot is add- 
| ed and the yarn immediately immersed for then 
night. 
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The mode of proceediys ou the sixtil day is 
pre@isely similar, but the liquor for the night is 
prepared wholely of chayroot. 

On the seventh day the yarn is ngain vrashe 
dried, &. on tis and the next day it is immers' 
in a liquor composed of equal parts of cassah 
leaves and chayroot in water. < 
, The yarn is now boiled in a liquor “composed 
of that strained from it at the last uight’s pro- 
cess with-the addition of chay-root a haudful for 
half a pound of yarn and sufficient water to give 
room to agitate the yarn freely. ‘The pot con- 
taining the liquor is placed on the tire which is 
kept up briskly till it begins to boil, it is then 
kept simmering till a rose colored froth rises and 
covers the surface when the fire is withdrawn 
and the pot with its contents allowed to cool 
gradually ; during the boiling, the contents of the 
pot is stirred quickly so as to expose the yarn as 
little as possible to the action of the air, when 
cold the yarn is taken out and washed ina tank 
beaten us usual aud dried in the sun ; its colour 
should be a bright and lively red, if it fails it is 
occasionally brightend by steeping once more in 
a liquor composed with cassah leaves and chay- 
root, the former being mixed first with alittle 
gingilic oil, a temporary brilliancy is turther 
given by putting it ina cold infusion of safar 
wood. 

The process appears to have been introduced 
for nearly eighty years into Europe : of late, im- 
provements have been made but the process is 
still a_ tedious one : in Ure's Dictionary of Arts 
under ‘‘ Madder,” several processes are described 
with minuteness : the following is one iu which 
the several processes in use at Hlberfola are ennu- 
merated. 

1, Cleaning the cotton by boiling in a weak 
alkaline bath for four hours ; cooling and rinsing, 

2. Working it thoroughly four times over in 
a steep consisting of 300 Ibs, of water, 15 lbs. 
of potash, 1 paiitul of sheep’s dung, and 12} Ibs. 
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5. Bath made ofa decoction at 100° F. of 
semul and not galls in which the gouds remain 
during the uight, they are then strongly wring 
and dried in the air, 

6. Aluming with the addition of potash and 
chalk 5 wringing, working it well through this bath 
where it is left during the night, 

7. Draining, and strong riysing, the following 
day piling up in a water cistern. 

8. Rinsing repeated next day and steeping in 
water to remove any excess of alum from the, 
fibres, the goods continue in the water till taken 
to the dyeing bath. 

9. The maddering is made with addition of 
blood, sumachgand nut galls, the bath is brought 
tothe boilin 13 hour aud kept boiling for an 
half an hour. 

10, The yarn is rinsed, dried, boiled from 24 to 
36 hours ina covered copper, with an oily 
alkaline liquid ; then rinsed twice, laid two days 
in clean water and dried. 





11. Finally the greatest brightness is attained 
by boiling for three or four hours in a soap bath 
containing miwiate of tin, after which the yarn is 
rinsed twice, over steeped, and dried.—- Ure’s Die- 
tionary of Arls, 

‘This is an instance of the very little progress 
that art has wade in simplifying a process which 
at first sight seems unnec.ssarily tedious, the 
superiority in the result is I think ehictly to be 
attributed to the solution of salts of tin used to 
brighten the colours. 

Jn many parts the roots of the morinda um- 
bellata are employed instead of chay-root in 
dyeing cotton yarn red, the colour is 1either so 
bright or so durable. Dr. Heyne describes the 
process. ‘Take 3} Ibs. of white cottun yarn and 
soak it in 1} 1b. of gingilie oi: a strong lye made 
ofthe ashes of the milk hedge, and the yarn 
steeped in it for four nights being dried in the 
sun during the day, it is then washed in brackish 





olive oil, in which it should remain during night. 
Next day it is drained for an hour, wruug out 
and dried, this treatment with the dung steep 
and drying is repeated three times. 

8. It is now worked in a bath containing 120 
quarts of water, 18 Ibs. of potash and six quarts 
of otive oil, then wrung out and dried, this steep 
ig repeated four times. 

4. Steeping for a night in the river is the 
next process ; aslight rinsing wringing and 
drying in the air. 


water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kuteha 13} Ib. 2) of togara root 
finely powdered are put into a pot of water to- 
gether with the yarn and kept all night ovér a 
fire of cowdung, in the morning it is taken out_ 
and dried in the sun, the same process is repeat- 
ed for two successive days and nights which 
completes the process. It is probable that a 
superior dye might be obtained if the same nicities 
were observed as ingdyeing with chay-root— 
Rhode, M.S.8. 


“post for people to assemble at to hear the 
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(718) EARTHQUAKE. A severe Earth- 
quake was exserienced in Batavia, and over an 
extensive region in Java, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber 1847.—Journ. of the Indi. Archipelago, De- 
cember, 1857, paye 361. 

(719) EDANATL the Tamil name ofa Malabar 
tree that wrows to about forty feet in height, and | 
two and a half in diameter. It is very soft, and | 
not durable: it produces a sort of gum, or resi ! 
like the Payane. The wood iggused’ for ¢: 
marans, rafts for heavy timber, canoes, spars 
for sheds, and other purposes.—Edye, af. and €. 

(720) EDDELLALH, the Matayala name of | 
a tree which grows to about thirty feet high, aud 
twelve inches in diameter, It is used in boats | 
and country vessels; and is designated jungle ! 
wood. Tn consequence of its scarcity itis not 
much known or used.—Edye, M. and C. 

(721) HED: Aran. There cre five Keds, | 
or feasts, held annually by Mahomedans. The two 
principal ones are the Rumzim feast or Eed-ool- 
fite and the Buqr-eed ; which are Furz aud 
Soonnut, i.e. commanded to be observed both 
by God and Mahomed. ‘The other three are, ; 

ohurrum, Akhree-char shumbali and Shab-i- 
burat, which are only sonnnut, or conunanded 
by Mahomed,—Hertt. 

(122) EED-GAH or NUMAZ-GAI, lit; a 
place of festival or of prayer: a building gene- 
rally situated without the walls of a town (often 
amidst gardens), erected on a platform ora pedi- 
ment three or four feet above the level of the 
ground, and on an eminence, consisting of a 
square wall with two or more minarets, and 
having in the centre, on a level with the 
ground, three steps, which forms the méimdur (or 
pulpit), from which the dhootda (or ser- 
mon) is read on particular occasions, or on 
particular feast days, such as those of dugr-eed 
and rumzan kee ced, which occupies from an hour ! 
and a half to two hours. It is said that the Arabian 

Prophet, in addressing the congregation, stood 
on the uppermost step; 4d Bukur (his suc- 
cessor) on the second ; Oomur on the third or 
lowest ; but Ooosman, observing that at this rate 
we might descend to the bowels of the earth, 
fied upon the middle as ‘he one from which to 
Aeliver the sermon; since then it has continued 
so. ‘This building is merely intended as a signal 











Khootba read. A bamboo, or any other post 
might answer the same purpose, but a brick 
building is usually preferred, as being more 
durable, asd affording individuals an opportunity 
of handing down their names to posterity, by 
being at the expence of erecting them. It is by 
no means a sacred edifice. — Herk?. 
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(723) EED-OOL-VIFTR, or Rumzan kee 
Ked, a mahommedan festivfl, held on the first 
day of thé tenth month Shuwal. 

(724) EEDSE,, Hind, School Holiday. 

(725) EHRETIA BUXIFOLIA. Roxs. 
Root of the Box leaved Ehretia. . 
Cooroovingie vayr, Tam. | Pale ke jury, Dux, 

This root hag, in its more succulent state, a 
sweetish and somewhat warm taste; and is reck- 
oued by the Vyteaus amongst those anedicines 
which assist in altering and purifying the habit 
in eases of cachexia, and venereal affections of 
long standing. It is commonly preseribed in 
decoction, ‘The Hakeems consider it as an an- 
tidote to vegetable ‘poisons.—4in’s Mat, Med. 


7. 
(726) EURETIA ARENARTA, Sand Ehre- 


‘tia; Griflith, which is found between 12° and 28° 


N. 1. binds together loose sand, ina minor 
degree. It may be the same as Ehretia (X) 
euneata? Wight Teon, Vol. IV, t, 1885 which 
grows on sand banks in the beds of all our rivers. 
Cleghorn. 

(727) ELAXSOCOCCA VERNICIA. Dry- 
andra Vernieia, Corn. ‘The varnish tree of China. 

(728) ELAVUM, the Tamil name of the 
wild cotton tree, which grows to. sixty ot eighty 
feet high, and from fuur to six feet in dinmeter, 
It is a very soft, light wood, and used by 
the natives for catamarans and canoes ; and also 
for rafting the heavy timber from the forests: it 
is not durable or of much value. —Edye, M.and C. 

(729) ELEPHANTS. The catching and tam- 
ing of wild elephants furnish a large source of 
revenue to the Nepaul government. In taking 
them, the taroos or elephant catchers, having 
marked down a wild herd of three hundred or 
four hundred elephants, the following prepara- 
tionsare made. About two hundred taroos col- 
lect together, mounted upon elephants, and ac- 
companied by two large “taking elephants,” 
highly fed, and thereby kept always must (sen- 
sual.) The herd of wild elephants having been 
started, they get away trumpeting and whistling 
inlo the thickest part of the forest, hotly pursued 
by the mounted taroos, each of whom is provided 
with three or more nooses, called the moosack, 


‘which is made of very strong ran hide, well 


soaked in oi!, and so ingeniously contrived, that 
when once attached to the elephant, the hind 
legs are gradually drawn together at every step 
he takes, until he is brought to a complete stand- 
still. ‘Ihe chase continues frequently for twenty 
miles at full speed, untilin fact, the wild herd 
becomes blown and is brought toa stand. The 
danger then commences, from the wild ones das 

ing at their pursuers, in their turn causing“the 
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Moste intense excitement uring balf au hour, | searfs which show great taste in the patterns and 
until the arrival of the two anust clephantg | beautiful finish. ; 
whose bulk prevents their keeping up with thi Ewbroidery in Gold.—This art furnishes 
more active ongs, ridden by the taroos, ‘hes | some of the most gorgeous and expensive manu- 
two elephants, each having three keepers upof | factures for which [udia has been long celebrated. 
their backs, dash into theherd. Their appear- : ‘The taste and judgment evinced in. the blending 
auce, accompaited by the powerful nauseous | of brilliant colors and contrasting them with gold 
adoue emitted by must elephants, creates an and silver on grounds of velvet, satin, silk, or 
immediate panic among the wild ones and soon | muslin, proves that in this manufacture, India 
paralyges their effurts of resistance. ‘The active ‘ stands uurivelled. Some are very gorgeous Sha- 
little tavoos now slide*duwu trom their steeds, | mianahs and Hlephant saddle cloths. ' 
afd under cover of one of the must clephants,! — Hybroidery ia Silver, The Gold and Silver 
who pushes biinself forcibly against ihe wild one ; Funey Fringes of Hyderabad ave deserving of 
selected from the herd, they, in a most dexterous | mention, Small sumples of Solid Silver wire Frin- 
and dariug manner, stip the moosack onto cach of ges and Ornaménts from Madura deserve notice, 
the hind legs, which performance occupies about | but they are surpassed by the silver thread of 
three minutes. The noosed elephant is then allowed | Hyderabad. 4 
lo depart, and he goes off evidently delighted ; 1 (782) ENGELIARDTIA LESCHEN. This 
but as the noose becomes contracted al every j plant grows well in the plains of the North West 
stride, he finds his intended flight brought to a Provinecs but does not fruit. 
close, ata distance of sixty or sevengy yards.! (733) ENTOMOLOGY of the Himalayas, 
Alter operating upon about fifty wild Elephants and India, 7 
ina similar manner, the Taroos permit the re- Influence of, Temperature and of Moisture— 
mainder of the herd to abseond, aud employ : ln those regions of the world where we find 
themselves in fastening the noosed elephants to! a multiplicity of genera of animals, united with 
separate trees, where they are detained from two a prolificness of species, we may naturally imar 
to three weeks under the careful charge of the gine that cireumstances ave admirably snited to 
takers. If any of the captured show symptoms their existence ; and, on the contrary, where we 
of violence, they are immediately punished most find a small uunber of genera, and in many jin- 
severely by two of the large tame elephants, who! stanees a diminutive form, and a paucity of 
helabour them unmereifully with their trunks. ‘individuals, we arrive at an opposite conclusion. 
‘two such thrashings effectually cure the most: Now, if we search for the cause of these discre- 
insuhordinate, and at the expiration of six weeks, paneies, we shall find it to depend in a great 
the once tree and independant denizen of the _ mensure on the influence of temperature, Let us 
forest has a keeper on his back, and becomes as ! examine, then, in whet portion of the globe a 
quiet a if he had been in a state of subjection © superfecundity of organized life exists, Certain- 
all his life. ily not at the poles, or even in the temperate 

As Chittagong is renowned for the beauty and | zones ; to the tropical and equatorial regions we 
size of its elephants, so is Nepaul celebrated for ; Must vext proceed, and it is there, in those war- 
the hardinegs and ugliness of her produce : a! mer districts of the earth that we find the ener- 
fatal peculiarity extending to the Nepaulese them- ' gies of life more early developed, and vigour and 
selves. ‘The full-grown female elephants seldom | productiveness seem the characteristics of the 
exceed seven feet and a half in height, bat the cline. These remarks apply uot Jess to animal 
wnales of forty years old, at which age they are’ than to vegetable life, for no where do the Here 
considered to be full-grown, are fine fellows, aver: ‘bivora abound more than in warm regions, and 
aging from nine to cleven feet. One elephant was ;no where do we meet with more luxuriance of 
cleven feet four inches%n stature.— Smith’sNepani. foliage, or a greater exuberance of arboreous’ 

(730) ELOOPL on ELUPE MARAM. j vegetation, than within the tropics, Ag we ve- 
The Malayqla name of a tree which grows to fifty "cede from the equator, and approximate to the 
feetin height, and two and a half. feet in dia-- poles, temperature gradually diminishes; and 








. lueter. It is said to be a useful timber, and is, probably nearly in the game ‘proportion as heat 


found to be durable in uative vessels for planks, ' decreases, so shall we find the decrease of ani- 
heams, &e. It produces a fruit from which an! mal and vegetable species, till we arrive at that* 
oil is extracted, which is used for lamps and other | degree of cold where vegetation is stunted, 
purposes.—Kdye, M. and © / circulation languid, animation becomes suspended, 
(731) EMBROLDERY. In Southern India , and existence is scarcely tenable, if not actuafly 
f this art is practiced, chiefly, at the towns! destroyed. 
of Tanjore, Madras, and Secunderabad. The , To obviate the effects orcasioned by alow tem- 
‘Tanjore, and Madras works are of very superior | perature, some animals burrow in the earth, and 
in quality. Under this head may Le classed a varie- | pass the winter in inactivity and torpor ; others 
TPM faugy articles of great’ merit particularly | again, gifted with ordinary q 
* poeket handkerchiefs. and wor PaOSe See eae 
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fuod, which the rigour of a brumal scason and a 
northern climate has rendered precarious. it ap- 
pears an observation worthy of attention, that at 
the very period the migratory b:rds visit the south 
Insects ave already teeming into life, while 
vegetation has arrived ata state of forwardness 
sufficient to support, as it were, the expected in- 
erease of animal beings. We infer, then, that as 
vegetation is apparently regulated and influenced 
by temperature, so animalization is in a measure 
dependent on vegetation as a secondary cause. Tt 
may naturally be expected, in a gigantic country 
like India, whose superficial area is nearly one 
million and a half of miles in extent, that great 
diversities of climate will be found ; and when 
we take into our consideration the altitude of its 
mountains, surpassing in grandeur the Andes of 
the American world, we may expect. every grada- 
tion of temperature which can oceur, from the 
intense coli! of the eternally snow-capped height, 
to the baneful heat of the tropical valley. ‘The 
elevation of the Jand above the ocean, the 
height and direction of its mountain ranges pro- 
moting or checking radiation, ils mighty rivers 
and interminable jungles, its soil, strata, and avid 
deserts, absorbing and radiating heat, exert their 
varied influences, and modify the temperature of 
that extensive Continent; and yet, acmitting 
thus much, I cannot help stating au opinion, that 
according to the extent of the country, no other 
portion of the globe enjoys a more general and 
equable uniformity of temperature than Ludia. 
This may satisfactorily be proved, provided we 
take as the basis of our argument the wide range 
of region, over which not individual species, but 
whole genera of Insects extend, and the general 
uniformity of oriental vegetation. Before dis- 
missing the important subject of temperature, it 
is necessary to offer a few remarks on the variation 
of heat and cold throughout the summers aud win- 
ters in the Himalayas aud in India. Iu the former 
Dr. Royle states, in his admirable pages, that the 
Flora of the Himalayas in the spring and sum- 
mer of the year resembles that of Europe, whi 
in the rainy season it becomes intermixed with 
tropic-like vegetation; and hence there is a cer- 
“tain admixture of genera belonging to temperate 
and tropical climes. ‘The change of temperature 
and of moisture producing a new vegetation, & 
cises a corresponding influence over the distri- 
bution of Insects throughout the same country ; 
anid consequently we have reason to expect, as 
ewill afterwards appear in these remarks, that 
¢ its entomological character is also twofold, unit- 
ing in itsclf that of both zones. This in- 
tefmingling of gencra of tropical and , tem- 
perate ‘regions will ever probably be found more 
perceptible in the rainy slason, in advancing 
trom fae valley to the mountain height ; and 
perhaps we ought to know the results of the 
following researches, before we attempt to arrive 
ces canelienn vesnomtine te cdetriutort of 
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animal groups in the Himalayas or in Tadiz, It 
“yas. therefore suggested to future travellers in 
hese magnificent regions, first, to endeavour to 
sscertain the differences of climate, and the causes 
@hich affect its temperature ; secondly, to find 
out the average limit, 40 which tropical forms 
extend, to state where they most abound, where 
begin to lesson, and finally terminate ; thirdly, 
to note in what proportions the genera of tropi- 
cal and temperate climes are intermingled ; 
fourthly, at what altitude temperate forms pxe- 
dominate over tropical ; and, lastly, to mention 
as nearly as it is possible the range of any group * 
of animals in preference to that of any individual 
species : both objects, however, ‘are desirable, 
In addition to the above desiderata, it will be 
necessary to note the seasons of Insects and 
times of their appearance, the soil in which they 
are fonnd, and the vegetation upon which they 
live ; since the distribution of mimals in generat 





is greatly dependent on food, which food will 
abound, or be found deficient according to the rich- 
ness or poverty of the soil, or according as the 
degrees of heat and moisture influence the same. 
It appears to me, that it is chiefly in swamps, 
and in low and marshy lands acted on by the 
rays of the sun, where there is a union of heat 
and moisture, that the major part of Insects 
seem particularly to flourish. In such localities 
we find genera more abundant, a great increase 
of specics, the number of individuals prodigiously 
augmented, and the energies of life more ra- 
pidly developed. Animals appear more than 
usually productive, either in the alluvium of 
mighty rivers, or in the tropical jungle. It 
was on the banks of the Nile, amid its slime, 
acted on by the influence of the sun, that tho 
doctrine of spoutaneous generation originated, 
and we are told also entertained by the ancient 
Brahmats on the banks of the Gagges, as scen 
in Susruta. It is in like situations, where heat 
and inoisture predominate, that nature still cx- 
hibits her surpassing and inexhaustible fecundity. 

If we next turn our attention to the tropical 
jungle, we meet there with nearly an equally 
teeming exuberance and productiveness of spe- 
s. The heavy tropical *rains saturating the 
accumulated mass of heated Jeaves, and, ve- 
wetable matter, considerable vapour is pro- 
duced peculiarly adapted to increase insect 
life; and it is not a little singular, that as 
soouas the first showers fall in these regions, 
all nature becomes reanimate; and as the rains 
inerease, so do the Insects in proportion more 
and more, till the rainy scason fairly sets in, at 
which period the jungle and the forest literally 
teem wilh myriads of insect population, more 
uumerous than the stars of heaven, and as 
conntless as the sands of the sea-shore. In con- 
eluding this part of my subject, I need culy re- 
peat shortly, that heat and moisture egmbinct, 
exercise a powerful control over the eeoeraphi- 
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> 
cal digtribution of insect jie, and that this dis- 
tribution is also influenced in a greater or | 
degree by vegetation, as well as by the soil 

a country ; but these are subjects Which. requi 
further elucidatitn, 

Influence of vegatatiog —The eutomologist 
who wishes for accurate information wspecting 
the geographical distribution of Insects over the 
wide extent of our globe, must take into his 
consideration not only the influence of tempera- 
ture, but that of vegetation ; nor should he omit 
to‘ note the varieties of soil which erlally in- 
fluence it. The depeiidence of this distribution 
of animals, although greatly swayed by tempera- 
ture, is no less so by the supply of food 
and nourishment they ean obtain. — Insects 
ave designated according to the kind of food 
they consume, as carnivorous or phytyvorous ; 
and in proportion as food is ample or de- 
ficient, so probably they abound in numbers, 
or deevease and vary in magnitude and form, 
To its abundance we may in some mea8ure attri- 
bule size, to its deficiency the frequency of 
dwarfishness of stature, immaturity, aud many 
of the numerous crippled specinicns, as also 
some of the monstrosities found in our collec 
tions. ‘The great Latreille has justly observed, 
that where the empire of Flora ends, there also 
terminates that of Zoology; and there is little 
doubt, that where vegetation is richest, there 
animal groups also will be found most abundant 
in geneva, species, and individuls, not only those 
which are herbivorous, but those also which are 
carnivorous. 

- It is not the intention heve to enter into any 
details respecting the Himalayan or Indian 
Flora. If the reader requires information on 
these points, we refer him at once to the accurate 
and invaluable pages of Dr. Wallich and Dr. 
Royle ; andge we at present look merely to the 
vegetation, #8 influencing in a great measure the 
character of the éntomology of the country, a 
concise outline of the leading features of the 
Botany of those regious is all that is here requisite. 
Throughout India, according to the above autho- 
vities, there appears to be an uniformity of vee- 
tation, tropical speaies greatly predominating 
over those of the temperate zones ; there occurs 
also & considerable admixture of genera belong- 
ing to temperate climes, and at a high elevation 
plants abound, which are indicative of Alpine 
regions. Several genera appear common to Eu- 
rope, North America, and India; and in some 
instances identical species have been recognized 
as existing in Europe and in Asia, ag well as in 
the New World. {¢ still remains, however, with 
the botanist to determine the similarity of vege- 
tation in Western India and Africa, a similarity 
which it is anticipated will be eventually found to 
exist, if not at present actually known—a simi- 
ity this writer is led to suspect solely from ob- 

+ seryzeg# great resemblance in the character of the 
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entomology of Western India and Eastern Africa. 
Vide p. 159 of the “ Illustrations,” where the 
similarity of vegetation in parts of India and in 
Western Africa is referred to, as originally re- 
marked by Mr. Brown, and which has been con: 
firmed by subsequent discoveries —J. FR. 
{n many instances cognate species bf Insects ap- 
pear both in Afvica and Asia, which, by a care- 
less observer, might be considered only as varie- 
ties ; they are, however, on examination, suffi- 
ciently distinet, and he therefore thinks himself 
Justified in esteeming them the representatives 
of tReir respective countries, as undoubtedly they 
fulfil the same offices and functions in both. In 
several cases we meet with identity of species in 
Asia and Africa; and there is an observation 
he has made, worthy of still further investigation, 
that most of the Insects which are identical in 
hoth countries, are cither coprophagous or phyty~ 
phagous ; in short, vegetable feeders, which cit- 
cumstance would lead one to suppose a similarity 
of vegetation in the diflevent regions. 

The writer Us continues : It may here be 
expected, perhaps, that I should state the ree 
lative proportions of the carnivarous and phyty- 
vorous Tusects; and [ cannot. but regret that I 
have not as yet followed up my investigations 
sufficiently to enable me to draw a satisfac 
tory conclusion. Messrs. Kirby and Spence, 
in their interesting work, speaking of our British 
Fauna, esteem these groups as nearly equal in 
uumber, I must confess my own observation 
induces me to believe, that the latter greally ex- 
ceed the former in our own country. With res- 
pect to the phytyvorous group in tropical climates, 
they certainly greatly out-number the carni- 
vorous; and were it not so, the air in those re- 
gions would scarcely be habitable, considering the 
nauscating effluvia arising from excrementous 
matter, which the Copride in particular tend to 
neutralise, by consuming, decomposing, and bury- 
ing in the carth, all that is obnoxious and liable 
to putrify. In propf of this assertion, I will only 
here add, that five of the greatest groups with 
whieh we are acquainted, namely, the Lamelli- 
eornes, the Sternoxes, and the Longicornes, the 
Cureulionida and Chrysomelida, are almost en- ~ 
tirely phytyvorous or xylobious ; audit may also 
be naturally inferred from the superabundance of 
animal life of all classes within the tropics, par- 
ticularly the Ruminantia, that there also vegeta- 
tion will be found mos luxuriant ; yet, looking 
to Insects only, we find they ave scarcely suffl-s 
cient to kecp in check its excessive exuberance, : 
In addition to multiplied forms of genera, we 
have an extraordinary increase of species and of 
individuals. [t is in these same prolific regions 
also, that the mighty Goliathi and gigantic Prio- 
nida abound, where they perforate thetrunks of 
the proudest monarchs of the forest, and hasten 
them onward to decay ; and, by means appa- 
rently ineflicient, check vegetation. It is time, 
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however, to add a remark on the carnivorous Tae 
sects, which, although inferior in numbers to the 
phytyvorous, are still an important group ; and 
in northern regions, by removing the decompos- 
ing matter from the decaying and putrifving 
carcass, fulfil the functions assigned to them by 
Providence. Zu tropical regions they ave eertain- 
Qv not always s y abundant, as a dead body, from 
the natural dryness of the air, and intense heat 
of the sun, is frequently dried up before putridity 
has made much progress ; atleast such is the case 
in the Pampas. 1 cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, although our cabinets coutain but few Spe- 
cies from equinoctial and tropical latitudes that 
eventually they will be found more numerous, 
and that in these regions we shall still find them 
more proportioned to the excess of animal 
life than appears to be the case at present. Re- 
Jigions prejudice, and the filthy and disgusting 
habits of these Insects, wy be the causes why 
they have been neylected. In India, if the Ne- 
crophaga are not so munerous as elsewhere, yet 
the munbers of some particular species being ex- 
cessive beyond measure, are sufficient, perhaps, 
to compensate for want. of varicty. 

Ranye.—In the consideration of the geogra- 
phical distribution of Insects, especial notice 
should be taken of the range ovér which genera 
and families extend. From want of attention to 
this subject, entomologists have not sullicient 
data to form any just views respecting it. Every 
naturalist who has studied animals, must be* 
aware that certain tribes, genera, nnd species 
are peculiar to particular regions of the globe. 
On the contrary, in various countries of the earth 
the Botanist wects with genera of plants which 
are common to Europe, and the other quarters 
of the globe, to the Old World as well as to the 
New. In some instances, identity of species has 
been recognized in eountries remotely situated, 
between which seas and accans intervene. It 
becomes, then, a question of considerable impor- 
tance to determine if any species of plants have an 
unlimited or universal range, as probably all 
those insect races which feed on vegetables are 
regulated in their distribution by the same laws 

~ which govern the distribution of the plants them- 
selves. It must be evident even to the most 
‘eaveless observer, that where the climate is materi- 
ally changed in temperature, that there vegeta- 
tion will be proportionately altered, and { ima- 
gine that eventually the éntomological character 
sof a country will be found much more dependent 
- upon vegetation than has hitherto been allowed. 
Jt is true, indeed, that alihongh two countries 
may agree in temperature and botanical charac- 
ter, the fusects may be totally different in-form 
and appegrance 5 but, in looking to their func- 
tions, ‘if we find them the same, or nearly the 
same, we at once acknowledge the resemblance, 
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of character, which Messrs, Kirby and Spence 
Inve very properly denominated representation, 
which representation will even be more percepti- 
Le as the soil and general characters of the coun- 
tides accord. "2 : 

Influence of Soil.—Waving, already seen that 
hoth temperature and vegetation excreise a power- 
ful control over the geographical distribution of 
insect races, there still remains a third subject 
of inquiry, namely, the influence of soil over 
the same groups. Tf we find that in  parti- 
cular rich soils various genera of Insects abound, 
and that in others of an inferior quality 
seareely a species can be met with, may we not 
naturally infer that there must be some peculia- 
rity init, and that the animal groups are in- 
fluenced by their attachment to the same ? The 
Rotanist readily adinits that vegetation is mate- 
rially influenced by it, but as yet the Zoologist 
has made little inquiry respecting this subject, 
replete as,it ever must be with high interest, and 
well worth most serious attention. — Without 
entering deeply into the geology of India, 1 may 
state, on the authority of Colonel Svkes, that the 
character of the geology of great part of the 
Peninsula, like that of its vegetation, presents 
considerable uniformity : wnacquainted with its 
leading features, I can derive my observations 
respecting it solely from the examination of the 
genera before me, I will, therefore, merely give 
concisely what groups attach themselves to par- 
ticnlar soils in different countries, and hope that 
the attempt, imperfect as it is, may induce other 
naturalists to undertake an inquiry which must 
lead to very important results. As the moun- 
tain, the valley, and the plain, have their own 
peculiar temperature, vegetation, and soil, they 
have also particular groups of animals attache 
to them; and if we look more closely, we shall 
find that particular families and genera are ale 
ways to be met with in certain strata and soils, 
evincing, as it were, a partiality and adaptation, 
by frequenting and thriving in them, 

It may here be worth while to specify some of 
the genera of Insects attendant on the difference 
of soil, It is in the sandy districts of our own 
country that the few speciesof Cicindela, peculiar 
to our island, occur. Cicindela maritima, jow- 
ever, prefers the vicinity of the sea-shore, while 
several Oriental species, remarkable for their 
beauty and colouring, delight more in the allu- 
vial soil of rivers. Fyeeuenting the sandy heath 
are found the splendid Chiorion, the fetid Sphex, 
and restless Ammophilus, agsociated with numer- 
ous species of Andrena and Nomada. In the 
sand, washed from the monntain height, at the 
sources of our European rivers, some species of 
Nebria and Psammodins are exceedingly abun- 
dant. If we visit the parched and burning sands 
of Africa, we there meet with the rapacions An- 














and imagine they take the place of other known | thia, the desert-loving Graphiptera, the burro<e 
and existing groups elsewhere ; a resemblance! ing Searites, and countless species of Hétertmera 
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and fetvamera. In the eame soil also, on the | have necessarily particular functions to perform 


banks of ‘rivers, the genera Epaphius and ‘Prey! in their restricted limits, and a 
chus, Clivina and Dyschirius, are not untrequenté | gans atapted to the work assigned them by the 
On the sand of the sea-shore, Broselus, Bradys | Creator. It is to the study then of the differ- 
tus, Perlinus, 3nd Kegialia, oceur in extraordy: | ences of organization adapted to differences of si- 
nary munbers ; and avherg it is habitually cover- ; tuation, and other external cireumstauces wherever 
ed with salt water at the departuxe of the| we find Insects, that the entoumlogist should 





lso particular or- 





tide, we capture Cillenum, FPogonus, Hespero- 
philus, and Heterocerus, the singularly-form- 
ed Bledius, and wondertully-abundant Ophonus 
pubescens, all of which*I have reason to believe 
ean live submerved beneath the sea a considera- 
ble period. Of all other soils, eday, (Mr. Shuck- 
hard informs me, that Anudvena labialis seems 
peculiarly attached to the London clay,) being 








naturally cold, attracts fewer Insects, excepting | 





the widely-disseminated Harpali. In gravel, oc 


cur the genera Opatrum, Halictus, Cerceris, with ' 


numerous colonies of Ants, ‘lo a chalky soil 
are attached the Ophoni, Licini, Cheetophora, 
and various species of Polyommata, Osmia spinn- 
losa, and Andrena heemorrhoidalis: When col- 
lecting in the mud of the fresh-water marsh, we 
eapture Blethisa, Chlienins, Omaseus, and Ago- 
num, and several Carabidee. In the slime of 
brackish waters, several Notaphi are exceedingly 
abundant, though rare elsewhere; and in com- 
pany with them we find the subaquaties Klopho- 
rus, Parnus, and springing Salda. It has also 
been observed, that Pimelia is only to be met 
with where the plants of the genus Salsola abound. 
Catascopus and Elaphrus frequent the alluvium 
of rivers. In the mud of lakes and pools various 
genera of Eupodina, Nothiophilus, Bembidiada, 
and ‘Trechidae occur; and in vegetable mould, 
where the grass is luxuriant, numerous Diptera, 
and Larvae of Lepidoptera, abound. Even in 
this short and imperfect account of different 
genera atlached to varieties of soil, sufficient has 
already been stated to prove that it exerts an 
important control over the range and distribution 
of Insect races: however, to give the naturalist 
a better insight into Indian groups, T shalt here 
add an analysis of the leading families and genera 
which have fallen under my observation, and 
then couelude with an abstract describing the 
leading characters cf Himalyan and Indian Euto- 
mology. 

From what has already been written, it will 
appear that Insects, in their geographical distri- 
bation, are influenced by various causes; by 
temperature, by excess or deficiency of moisture, 
hy the influence of vegetation, and by soil. 
There is yet, however, another, which materially 
alfects, in some instances, particular groups, 
namely, the peculiarity of the organization of the 
Insects themselves. Should any genera of In- 
sects oecur which are deficient ia the organs of 
Jocomotion, they would naturally be restricted 
to certain localities. How many genera of the 

-~Koleoptera and other orders are apterous, and 
aré-omTy found in particular situations ; and they 


direet his attention. Contemplating all these 
| instances of adaptation, we reverence the wisdom. 
| of a ercative and the beneficence of a superintend- 
jing Providence, that prevents diminution and 
: Increase, both extremes of which would prove 
_ injurious ; for without these “ armies of the living 
| God,” to keep in check the fecundity of nature, 
plague and pestilence wowld walk abroad, and 
depopulate not a single country, or one quarter 
! ofthe globe, but the whole earth itself. In 
concluding my observations on the geographical 
distribution of Inseets, T think it may be stated, 
that naturalists on this subject lave almost ex- 
clusively directed their attention to temperature. 
Where temperature fails, we may tarn to vegeta- 
tion; and if the latter is not sufficient, then to 
the soil and Strata of a country, and even to the 
organization of the Insects themselves, as well 
as other causes. No one by itself is sufficient 
tounravel the difficulties which arise; by unit- 
ing all, however, we may ina great measure ace 
count for the various discrepancies that oceur. 
Iu connexion with the foregoing, the follow» 
ing Desiderata in the Entomology of India, by 
the Rev. F. W, Mops, are republished from the 
Caleutla Journal of Natural History. No. 1. 
1.—Parasites of Birds, Lice, (Mimi). Pava- 
sites of Reptilia (Aeari) the name of the genus 
and species should be given on which they are 
found, Parasites of Quadrupeds, Ticks, &e. 
2.—Undeavour to ascertain if the larger Bee+ 
tles of India live more than one year; it is im- 
portant also to ascertain the sexes of the Atlas 
Beetles, and the uses to which their horns are 
applied. 
3.—Ascertain the names of the trees which 
yield Resin Anime; and if any other yesins in 
India contain insects. 
4—Amony Coleoptera, atiend chiefly to the 
Lamellicorn Beetles, Cetonia, Cupris, Ssarabeus~ 
aud Buprestidae. 
5.—Ascertain by dissection of gigantic Coleop» 
tera if the organs of hearing are in the basis 
of the antenne as in Crustacea ; collect the 
larvae of all large Bestles, and try if they have 
the power of hearing. - 
6.—Send me an account of the habits of 
Panssus, and all the species you can obtain. 
7.—Any species of insects infested with worms 
should be noticed. ‘The worms should have draw-- 
ings made of thera before put into spirits. 
8.—All hermaphrodite insects to be noticed, 
as well as irregular copulation of different genera, 
9.—All Carrion Beetles to be attended to. 
They are supposed to be scarce in India, The 
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prejudice of caste and of religion will not allow 
many of the natives to touch a dead body of any 
animal. 

10.—All species of silk-bearing insects used 
in commerce, with their local names and Jarva, 
eggs, &c. It is probable we may breed the Atlas 
Motha in Engtand. Send Larvae of any, placed 
in mould, when an opportunity occurs, Colonel 
Withill introduced alive into Kugland Bombyx 
Selene. Any reports of the annual produce of 
silk nseful. 

11.—Cochineal, new species ; intelligence 
wanted about its range. How many species in 
commerce in India. Lee insect also, 

12,—Bees. All species of Bees to be collect- 
ed, Any accounts of the produce of honey. 
The Native names of Bees much wanted ; any 
thing remarkable in the combs to be figured. 
AU parasite dectles found in Bees’ nests much 
wanted. Imports and exports of honey and wax, 
What are the Becs which produce the wax of 
the Chinese candles ? there are several sorts. 

13.—Auls, Collect all species of Ants—males, 
females, and neuters. Ascertain if? they lay up 
stores of grain, sees, &e.; be careful in mark- 
ing the species, What Ants will drive out the 
White-Ants? Are the «ifferent kinds employed 


hy the natives, to drive out those. which annoy | 


them ? Experiment on the formic acid. If the 
White-Ants’ nests are ever used as ovens. 
:14.—White- dats. Collect ail species ; attend 
to their parasites, particularly the Beeéles, which 
attack them, and are found in their nests. 
15.—Whiat insects are eaten as food ? Their 
Indian names. What Locusés are eaten, &c. ? 
16.—Mark those insects which cause any par- 
ticular destruction of crops, and if the destrue- 
tion is periodical. 
17.—Mark all Zuiminous insects.  Ascertain if 
the Laxtern Fly is lninons : it is disputed. 
18.—What species of Mygale are in India ? 
Their habits, What spiders yield eilks, such as 
ave found in commerce ? 
19.-—What specics of vesicatory insects are 
used in India? Ifany besides Zydéa and Myladris. 
If any insects are used medicinally. ‘Their names. 
~ 20.-—Record any instance of death occasion- 
ed by insects, by Bees, Wasps, Hornets, or by 
¥lyblowing, &e Any ailments produced by in- 
sects swallowed in the larva state, &e. 
Q1.—Is Resine Anime a preservative against 
thesnttacks of insects ? Sail to be used in cork- 
ipg bottles. Ts cloth coloured by Indigo ever 
attacked by the White-Ants and other insects ? 
* 92.-—Any native remedies against Cockroa- 
ches 2 Collect all species of, and particularly all 
-sorts of Barziga. 
23,—Native remedies used -after the stings of 
insects, andthe attacks of Gnats, Scorpions, 
Centipedes, &e. 
24.—Note all insects infesting houses, 
* “any true Péinus occur in the Rast Indies ? 


Does 
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25.—Species of sérus attacking quadrapeds ; 
ect them. Do any attack man in the East ? 
26.—Collect all. Aquatic Beetles, De the 
Cyrene of India emit a peculiar smell? Do the 
vabei emit an ammoniacal odotit ? 
27.---Collect all Land-Crabs and inland Orus- 
tacean 

28,—Observe particularly the insects which 
destroy corn, rice, and all stores. What checks 
are in use ? 

29.--Note any extraordinary migration of 
Caterpillars, and indeed of all other inseets. 

30.—The Mole Cricket of the East Indies. 
What are its habits ? 

31,—Note the appearance of the clouds of 
Locusts. 

32,—What are the preservatives used by the 
Indians in guarding their feathers and shawls? 
Colocynth supposed to be used. 

33.—What geneva and species of insects are 
used by the natives, in necklaces and orna- 
ments, &e2 

24.—The habits of the large Stag Beetles. 
Do they destroy leaves ? 

35.—Nole all odorous smelling insects. 

36.—Are Bechives in use in India? Send 
specinens of domestic Bees, if they are domes- 
ticated. 

37,—Is the Sherifak, or Custard-Apple seed, 
injurious to vermin? Flies are reported never 
to settle on the tree or its fruits. Ants will 
attack both 

38.—From what quarters do clouds of 
Locusts come ?—Madras Lit. Soc. Jour. quoting 
“The Entomology of the Himalayas and of In- 
dia, has been noticed by the Rev. ¥, W. Movs, 
F.R.S., F.LS, §c., President of the Etomologi- 
cal Sociely of London. (Dr. Royle, apologized to 
the Rev. Mr. Hope and to his readers for the 
long delay which had cecurred in the publishing of 
this valuable Paper, written for him in 1834, and 
which had been in type for a considerable time. 
The Insects of this Author’s collection which 
Mr. Hope deseribed, were collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saharunpore, in the valleys of the 
Ifimatayas, and on the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mussooree, at 6.500 feet of an ele- 
vation in 30° of N. latitude, many of the deside- 
rata required by My. H. on temperature and 
vegetation, are detailed throughout Dr, Royle’s 
« Tilustrations,” and there is a remarkable coinci~ 
dence in opinion, respecting the distribution of 
Insects as given by Mr. Hope, with that of Dr. 
Royle on the geographical distribution of the 
Flora of the plains and mountains of India — 
iF. R) 

Tt may by some be’ considered, he remarks, a 
proof of presumption, that any individual should 
undertake to describe the entomo-geographiecal 
character of a country which he has never visit- 
ed; and bold, I am wilting to allow, is tle at. 
tempt to embrace, in my views, not only thang. 
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tribation of Tnseets in thé Himalayas, but those 
also of the whole Continent of India and its a@- 
jacent islands. Possessing, however, one of th 
richest. Cabinets of Oriental Entomology to 
found in this orany other country, the major 
part of the species Collected at Calcutta, Madras, 
Poona, and Singapore, and in the islamls of Java 
and Ceylon ; and through the kindness of my 
friends, the late lamented General Hardwicke, 
Colonels Sykes and Whitehill, Captains Law, 
Smee, and Smith, having access to their rich 
and extensive collections from Nepal, Bombay, 
and the Deccan; I may be euabled, perhaps, 
from such a mass of materials, to offer some new 
facts respecting the geographical distribution of 
Insects, a subject apparently little studied, and 
certainly not sufficiently appreciated. Tt is, 
indeed, with diffidence that I undertake a task 
beset ou all sides with difficulties ; and before L 
enter on it, I claim the indulgence of iny readers, 
and solicit them to regard the present atterapt 
merely as an outline sketch, which can afterwards 
be filled up with greater accuracy, as our acquain- 
tance with the nature of the soil, and the forms 
of animal and vegetable life belonging to the 
East, become better known, 

Analysis.—OF the Entomology of the Hima- 
layas and of India. 

Cicindelide,—The following genera belonging 
to this family are not uncommon in India, viz. 
Therates, ‘I'ricondyla, and Colliuris: the two 
former are characteristic of a southern range, 
while the latter is abundant throughout the 
eastern continent. Of Indian Cicindelide, more 
than sixty species have fallen under my notice : 
the most splendid of the race abound ‘in Nepal. 
Among various species, however, peculiar to the 
Himalayas, ouly one approaches the form of our 
European Germanica. 

Dryptide.—As I am only acquainted with a 
single species of Indian Casnonia, I pass on to 
Drypta, a Nepalese individual of this family be- 
longing to the genus Desera, Leaéh, which is 
described in General Hardwicke’s collection. Five 
others ave also recorded as inhabiting Tudia. 

Febiada,—Cymindis has not yet been dis- 
covered in India; entually it may occur iu the 


Himalayas ; it is difficult to imagine what geuus i 


takes its place. Lebia is of rare occurrence in 
the East ; a nondescript, named unicolor, in my 
collection, is from the Himalayas. Aploa is 
found at’ Poona. Orthogonius is common to 
Africa and Asia: the givantie species, however, 
predominate in the latter country. 
Brachinide.—The Trench writers appear un- 
acquainted with the true type of Helluo, exclu- 
sively belonging to New Holland: the genus 
denominated Omphra by Dr. Leach, applies 
solely to the Indian Uelluones. Ozzena and 
Pseudo-z0na inhabit Calcutta and Cayenne ; 
While Prigonodactyla appears in Africa and Asia. 
The Graphipterm of the saudy de 
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representative in the East, This genns appears 
to unite Brachinus and Anthia: the latter is 
found throughout the continent of India. Some 
of the specimens from Nepal, however, are very 
diminutive, Aptinus is partly confined to Nor- 
thern Europe and America ; while true Brachi- 
nus enjoys the unlimited rangé of the world. 
Catascopus is found in Nepal, and resembles in 
its habits Elaphrus or Europe, aud probably oc- 
cupies its place. Dyseolus, Promecoptera, and 
: Thyreopterus, prefer the southern tropical re- 
gions, and are not found to range as far north 
as the llimalayas —Zope, M. L, J. July 1840, 
p. 115. 

Scaritide —Siagona atrata is met with in 
Nepal and various parts of India: a speci- 
men lately received from Fgypt, if not the 
self-same, is so exceedingly alike in size and 
sculpture, that it is very difficult to cistinguish. 
The Searitideee abound in both hemispheres. 
Seapterus of {ndia is represented by Oxystomus 
in the Brazils, and in Africa by Acanthoseelis. 
Morio and Clivina will, perhaps, be found in 
‘both the Old and New World; the latter, in- 
‘deed, is common to all temperatures ; the for- 
mer may eventually occur in Europe, perhaps in 
Sicily.—Jlope, M. I. J. July 1840, p. 115. 

Harpalide.—Warpali_ are found dispersed 
nearly in all the countries of the globe: they 
abound more in the arctic than antartic regions. 
The following genera are recorded as belongitty 
to India, viz. Haypalus, Platymetopus, Seleno- 
phorus, Cyclosomus, and many others. Some 
species of Ophonus from Bengal and Poona, 
closely resemble British species. —Jope, M. L. 
SF, July 1840, p. 115, 

Pogonide.—Some of the genera of this family 
are not confined to the temperate zones; the 
major part of them prefer the polar regions. 
Pogonus and Cardiaderus are met with in Asia 
and Africa ;_ while Patrobus is apparently pecu- 
liar to Northern Europe and America,—Hope, 
; M. ZL. J. July 1840, p. 116. 
| Calathide.—Wolichus has not yet been dis- 
covered in India: it is probable, however, that 
it will occur there. Pristonychus inhabits Nepal 
and Europe ; while Calathus prefers a*northern~ 
more than a southern climate.—Zlope, M. L, J. 
| July 1840, p. 116. 
| Feroniade —Instead of finding Pacilus in 
Tudia we meet with ‘Trigonotoma, Catadromnus, 
Lesticus, and Distrigts : most of them pecutiar 
to that continent. Argutor antiqua occurs im 
the East ; Omaseus and Platysma in Nepal ; and, 
Steropus in the vicinity of Poona. It is by mis- 
take that Percus has been introduced among 
oriental genera Crphalotes is found in Nepal * 
aud Australia ; Stdnis, Zabrus, and Pelorus per- 
fer the temperature of Southern Europe? They 
may, however, be expected to appear in the 
Himalayas. Amara is captured in Japan ; An-. 
tavetet nial Racrossiic Fryer ees | Prag fin > Sage 
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Favope, Africa and Asia. Several nondescript 
species from the East of the latter genus, are to 
be found in our Kuglish eabinets.— lope, M. L. 
J, July 1840, p. 116. . 


Sphodrinde,—the genus Sphodrus occurs iv | 


Nepal, aud the anomalous form of Mormolyce in 
Java and Singapore ; which last has been ranged | 
with this family, but appears to be sadly out of 
place, as it is most fikely a subcortical feeder 
Hope, ML. J. July 1840, p. 116. 
“Aachomenide.— Lam not aware that. Platynus, 


‘ . H 
Agonumn, or Olistophus, huve yet been discover- 


ed in India: the two former will no doubt be 
fownd in the Himalayas, when the Insects of that 
country are better known.— Tope, Al. L. J. 
uly 1840, p. 116. 

Callistide.—— Wpouis and Chelwnins abound in 
the tropies : the maculated set appear common to 
Asia and Atrica, each country possessing specte 
almost exact represeutatives of each other. © 
nius nepalensis approaches in form to 1 
and although Qudes is widely dispersed over 
India, no Nepalese examples have yet come under 
my notice. Calli-tus ocenrs in the Mysore.—- 
Hope, ML, J. July \840, p. 116. 

Dicelide.—Rembus is fount or the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, at Cafeutta, and in 
Nepal : its allied genus, Licinns, inay be expect- | 
ed to orcut, as some Asiatic species have already 
been described,  Panageeus bas its metropolis in 
India, — Hope, M. J. J. July U8 to, p. U5. 

Proceride.—Among the Insects collected hy | 
Dr. Wallieh, there were four or five apecies of | 
true Carabus, only one of whieh L was enabled i 
to describe, Several may occur in the colder 
mountain beperature, and it is probable they | 
will resemble forms, Wherever the | 
oak rows, there Calosoma will be found, Seven! 
eastern species are known to ame. C. indicuns | 
inhabits Nepal. Lf caterpillars are necessary to ! 
keep in check the luxwriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion, surely the Calosomata are equally necessary 
to keep within bounds these Luseets, whieh 
sometimes destroy, in northern climes, nearly the 
folinye of the year—Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, 

pli. . . 

“" Nebriadee. —This family may be considered as 
belonging to a Northern and Alpine range. 

Should it occur in Nepal, it willbe found ata 

considerable elevation, possibly quid the Tlima- | 
Jayan snows, As to Hlayhrns, £ have already ; 
stated an opinion that Catascopus represents it | 
ii India —Hope, Mf. L. J. July 1840, p. iT. | 
+ Bembidiide and richide.—Ot the former: 
family, several genera will no doubt eventua 
che found in Nepal: a single species of ‘Tachys 
is the only example I am able to record at pre- ; 
sent. Of dhe latter, Stenolophus, Acupalpus | 
and ‘Tettagonoderus have occurred : the last of | 
which may take the place of Bembidium.— Hope, 

ML. Ad. uly \S40, p. WNT. 
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not much influenced b? climate : the temperature 
of water not varying like that of the earth or air, 
i the reason we meet with the self-same species 
im the interior of India and the south of France. 
Dytieus appears confined to Northern Europe or 
Ainerica, while Cybistex is dispersed throughout 
the world: Munectes and llydaiteus belong to 
Nepal and India, and to the latter country we 
may add also the following genera, oz, Calym- 
| betes, Laceophilus, Noteres, Hyphydrua and 
Hydroporus.— Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p. 117. 
Gyrinide. —Many gigantic species of Gyrinidee 
abound in India. Dineutus vepalensis, politas, 
and spinosus, have been found within the Hima- 
layan districts. Hope, Md. L. J. Sig 1840, p. 
117. ~ 
Hydrophilide,—Several genera of this family 
are as widely distributed ag the Dyticidm ; and 


j most of those found in Tndia inhabit Nepal. 


lope, M. LE. J. Fuly 1840, p. 117. 

Necrophaga.—Viltering with most cutomolo- 
ists, Lam inclined to believe that the carrion feed- 
nbound more in warm countries thay is gene- 
rally believed. The religious prejudices of the 
Indians not allowing them to touch a dead body, 
may account for the few species which have 
hitherto reached Kurope from the Mast. Necro- 
phorus, Neerodes, Silpha, and Oieeoptoma, are 
met with in fadia and Nepal. It is probable that 
Neerophorus is more peculiarly adapted to North- 
ern climates, while the remaining genera affect 
those of tropieal regions.—Hope, ML b. J. July 
1840, p. 115 is 

Frotylide,—Vassing Nitidalid, which have 
been captured iv tndia, we arrive at Eugida and 
Erotylidee. In the former family, we find 'Tri- 
plax, tps, and Daene ; in the latter, Krotylus ; 
and next to this group, Langniria and Eamor- 
phus should be placed ; genera abounding in 
species in Nepal and India.—Zfope, Me L. J. 
July 1840, p. 118. 5 

Dermestide.—\u General Hardwicke’s cols 
lection, there'is a Nepalese speciinen of Dermes- 
tes, similar in every respect to D, lardarius of 
Europe : a second species is closely allied to D. 
vulpinus of Alriea, dt is scareely possible that 
either of them can have beer? imported into the 
Himalayas by commerce. ‘This genus, and, its 
congeners, is apparently a predominant group 
throughont the world.—Hope, Mo L. J July 
1850, p. 118. : 

Byrrhide.—The foreign Helocernta require 
attentive examination. Among the drawings of 
the Nepal collection, made purposely for Gene- 
| Hardwicke, two species of Anthrenns ave figur- 
ed; they appear novel in form.— Z/ope, M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 118. 

Histeride—Vhis family abounds in Tndia. 
Tam acquainted with more than fifty species 
from the Eust: some of the Nepalese specimens 



























! are in too mutilated a state to describe. lors 


Mo LJ July 1840, 9.118. 
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Lycanide.—I formerlyedeseribed six species 
from Nepal: two more from the Himalayas ai 
undescribed in Dr. Royle’s collection. In n& 
country is there a greater admixture of tempé- 
rate and tropicil forms than in India; some of 
the Lucanida resemble opr British species very 
closely, while others are the same ag those in 
Java and Singapore. Forty species have been 
submitted to my inspection. Passulidw ure not 
squally abundant in the Old as in the New 
World.— Hope, M. L. 7. July 1840, p. 118. 

Lamellicornes.—The celeratedAteuchus Egyp- 
tiorum, or Sacred Beetle, has almost an exact 
representative in India. Gymnopleurus capicola, 
Hope, and azureus, Jab. both of them Afvi- 
can species, are replaced in the East by 
G, aiuuatus, Jab. and splendens, Hope.  Sisy- 
phus is met with in both hemispheres. 
Hpirinus is an African, as well as an oriental 
form. Several Indian Copride resemble those 
of Egypt. Copris Midas of India and Nepal, 
exactly corresponds with C, Isidis of Africa. C. 
Sabzeus and Pithecius appear common to both 
continents, and are equally abundant in Ceylon ; 
and several smaller species of Copris, from the 
eastern part of Afvica, if not the same, approach 
80 closely to those of Western Asia, as to induce 
a belief that they are the same Insects, only mo- 
dified hy climate. Ouitis and Ouiticellus have 
also several representatives in both regions, if j 
not in some instances the self-same species. 
Onthophagus abounds more in India than any 
other country; some of them unrivalled in size, 
splendour, and variety of form. More than 120 
oriental species may be seen in European cabinets ; 
five only now are described from Nepal; double 
that number, however, are in too mutilated 
a state-to be characterized. Pactolus of Nepal 
and India, is represented in Senegal by Harpax, 
Jub. Aphodius, compared with Onthophagus, as 
an Indian group, is quite insignificant ; scarcely 
twenty species are recorded, including those of 
Manilla and the Eastern Isles: a nondescript 
from Nepal will appear in the Appendix. ‘There 
was only a single specimen of ‘rox in General 
Hardwicke’s collection.—Hope, M. L. J. July 
1840, p. 119. * 

Geotrupide.—Geotrupes has been denied by 
Latitille to exist in India ; the Baron de Jean 
also makes no mention of any Eastern species 
from thai country in his last catalogue. ‘Two 
species are in my recollection; one from Delhi, 
and asecond from Japan; a third also, unique, 
isamong Dr. Royle’s Insects from the Hima- 
layas. It is probable that this genus, when found 
in India, appears on, mountaius at a considerable 
elevation ; the species also may be the common j 
food of the Shrikes of that country, as they are 
in Europe, should those birds he found there. 
Orphnus, Athyreus, and Hybosorus, oceur in 





-ludia. Bolboceas appears in some measure to | 
+ sapperthe place of Geotrupes, which last is not 
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so important a group in the East, as in a north- 
ern region.—- Hope, AL. LZ. J. July 1840, p. 119. 

Scarabeus.—Under this term, the gigantic 
and most remarkable Insects of the Old World 
are ranged. Four species, sllied to S, Atlas, 
Jab. are indigenous to Nepal, a convincing 
proof that equatorial forms extemd beyond the 
tropics, and that they are found in imuch colder 
temperature than is generally believed. There 
are several genera of Scarabwide, besides Orye- 
tes, found on the Himalayas as yet uncharac- 
terized ; some of them approaching African types. 
Ffope, M. 1: J. July 1840, p. 120. 
Melolonthide.—Some of the Melolonthe of Ne- 
pal are closely allied to the British M. valgaris ; 
others again, with the margins of the thorax 
serrated, evince their aflinity to tropical species. 
Geniates, Apogonia, &c. are common to the 
Himalayas, the whole continent of India, and the 
Southern Isles. Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p. 
120. 

Mimelee and EFuchiora.—These genera appear 
peculiar to the Mast : ina monograph, read be- 
fore the Entomological Society, there are thirteen 
Mimncle described ; several from Nepal. Eu- 
chlora appears wherever Mimela ranges, and is 
more abundant-in species. JTope, M. L. J. July 
1840, p 120. : 

Popillia —Tuia genus appears nearly equally 
abundant in Asia and Africa, and is common to 
the Old and New World, Fourteen species have 
been collected in Nepal. ‘The followng genera of 
Melolonthide, also, viz. Anomala, Hoptia, Apogo- 
nia, aud Adoretus, occur in the same territories. 
—Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p. 120. 

Trichiide.— Acanthurus, Trichius, and Dicro- 
nosephalus, inhabit the Himalayas. The fivat of 
these forms approaches our ‘European type, the 
latter is the representative in India of what Go- 
liathus is in Afriea, and Incas in Southern 
America. Goliatide is a conspicuous family, 
and may justly be ranked among the most ex- 
traordinary forms of the Insect world.-- Hope, 
ML. J. July 1840, p. 120, 

Cetoniada,—Although I described seventeen 
species from Nepal, Dr. Royle’s collection ap- 
pears to contain at least six more, entirely new. 
Campsiura xanthorhina, Hope, is represented iu 
Africa by Cetonia scutellata, Jab. C. cornuta, 
Jab. ig found in Africa, as well as Asia. Tam 
acquainted with ‘more than 111 species from 
Tndia, and from this» surprising number still 
likely to be greatly increased, it is evident that the 
metropolis of Cetoniade is situated in the tropical’ 
regions,-— Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p, 120. 

Buprestida.—Of this superb and extensive 
family, comprising at present more than one 
thousand species, existing in the cabinets of 
Exrope, the most magnificent inhalit Jndia ; 
the splendid Sternocera and giant Catoxantha 
range the Equator and the tropics. Ninety 
species Lelong to the continent of India, many 
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to Nepaul, the isles of Java aud Sumatra: among 
them are forms of temperate as well as of nor- 
thern climes. — Hope, M.L. J. July 1840, p. 121. 

Elate: id@.—Viis family presents us with iy pes 
of form belonging both to the tropical and tem- 
perate regions; the former, however, are few in 
number, wherf compared with the latter. Several 
of the Nepalese Mlaterida resemble B 
species, some so closely as to induce one to ima- 
gine that difference of climate is the cause of 
variety of the species. later murinus, dab. of 
England, is well represented in Nepal by Elater 
ecoenosus, Hope; and various species, whicn in 
HKurope frequent the oak, alder, and willow, 
have Nepalese species early resembling them, 
and we have stated that there is a correspou- 
dence of vegetation between Furope and the Li- 


malayas.— Hope, ML. J. July 1840, p 121. 














Lampyride.— Passing the Cebrionidie, few ex- Ve 
at the | 
Lampyride 5 and jusdy aay the East boast “4 





amples of whieh occur in tudia, we arrive 





of its numerous and fine species, unsurpassed 









probably by those of South America, ‘The 
warm damp of the juuzte is peeatiarly adapted 
to the habits of this family. Lye wd Om 


sus, as wellas Lampyris abound iy the Himalayan 

rauge.-- Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p. 121. 
Malacodermata. —-By some writers, tie families 

composing this group are considered vare within 


the Tropics, and they eertainly are more abuns | 


dant in Nepal than Central Judia ; and yet they 
are not of rare occurrence, Anirotcius, Hope, 
appears to be peculiar to the Kast Reveral 





species of Malachius and Melyris enjoy au Asiatic ; 


and African clime.— Hoye, M. L. J. July 1840, 
pe 121. 

Clerida —By the family Cleride abounding in 
the East, we arvive at the Ptinidee; tuey, the 
latter probably, exist in Nepal; none, ho , 
J helieve, have yet been discovered iu Tndia, the 
nearest lov: » they are found being the 
Mauritius. ‘The Bostrichidie are, however, abun- 
dant, and it is not unlikely that the Paussidee 
commence where the Ptinida: terminate. Hope, 
ML. J. July 1840, p. W221. 

Curvalionid@.— Without entering at large into 
the geographical range of the numerons. 
of this family, 1 bricfly state, that Nepal con 
many tropical forms, as well as others, which are 

















peculiar to temperate climes, some of them ex- 
rom the Himalayas, even to new Hol- 


tending 
land, particularly Sipalue— lope, aL L. J. July 
A840, p. 122. 

Privnide.—Bv the Cucujidee (common to Tn- 
dia and Nepaul) we arrive at the Longicornes, 
Prionus loves the torrid and tropical zones; 
some of the Himalayan speries indicate an alsi- 
ance to Enropean types —diepe, AY, RS. duly 
1840,g. 422. 

Lamiade.—The largest, as well as the most 
beautiful species of this family, are found in Ne- 
nant. Lamia Roylii, Hope, is aurivalled in size ; 
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and L. Wallichii: suvsfasses all other in beanty 
amd colouring; it is found in Nepal, Japan, at 
Singapore, and the Isle of Java. Cerambyx, 
Callidium, Clytus, and Saperda, are predominant 
groups, and are found in all countries and cli- 
mates. Many Nepalese spevies exactly represent 
our European types.—Hope, Af DL, J July 
1840, p. 122. ‘ 

Sagrida ~OQwitting Lepturide, confined al- 
most entirely to Northern Hurope and America, 
we arrive at Sagridae, Donacia occurs in Java, 
and we may expect to meet with it in Nepal, 
and other parts of India ; if not, it is probable 
I that Sagra takes the place which Donacia does 
lin northern regions. Several species of this 



















genus are found on the Nympheacese. Tain 
j doubiful if Sagra attaehes itself to peculiar water- 
‘plants, or frequents the same as the former 
Megalopus is found in Nepal, in 
as South America. Crioceris also 
appears to be a predominant group, while 
| Adorium is confined more to Asia thau Africa, — 
| Hope, ML, J. July 1840, p. 122. 
Gallerucide,— Galleruca and Auchenia abound 
vin Nepal, Ualticw are found throughout the 
world, and are intended probably to keep in 
; check particular veyetation, La Europe, the 
genera Brassiea and Sinapis almost annually 
! suffer from their depredatious ; they appear to 
abound more in light and sandy soils; and 
} where linie is used instead of animal manure, the 
‘crops are less attacked. — Zope, M. L. J. July 
| 1840, p, 122. 

Chrysomelidce.—Many of the Nepalese specics 
esemble those of Siberia; others approximate 
losely to European forms, so much so, that in 
Simany insiances they appear like one and the 

self-same Inseet ; aud ifnot the same, they are 
: similar representatives of their respective 
, countries, and probably fulfil the same offices and 

functions, Podontia and Phyllocharis seem pe- 

euliar to Asia and New Lolland.—Jfope, M. L, 
id. July 1840, p. 123, 
| Bumolpide.—The Lumolpidw of India are not 

surpassed in beauty or splendour by those of 
{South America: they seldom, however, equal 
the latter in size. Clythrasand Crypiocephalus 
oceur ii the East, both of them abounding more in 
lemperate than tropical countries ; in Dr. Royle’s 
ion there were found several undeseribed 

pecivs from the Himalayas.—Zlope, M. L. ¥. 
duly 1840, p. 128. 
| Cassidida.— About fifty. species of Indian Cas- 
‘sida liave come under notice; some of the 
| Nepalese species resemble English specimens, and 
‘may be parasitic on the thistle, as vhey are 
j with us. —Lope, AE. ZL. v. July 1840, p. 128. 
Coccinellide.—Although 1 described twenty 
new species from General Hardwicke’s collection 
of Nepal Insects, I find five others undescribed 
in Dr, Royle’s collection from the Ilimalayas. Coe 
cinella T-puncala, Fub. appears commois du. 
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rope and Asia ; at least (h@ specimens agree so 
exactly in every respect, that after a very accty 
rate examination, no important difference can be 
found; and believing them to be *the same, 1 
still cannot imagine that they have beeu import- 
ed into India by commerge. Endomychus may 
eventually be expected to oceur in Nepal, — 
Hope, M. 1. J. July, 3140, p, 123. 

Hispide.——Uispa erinaeea is abundant in 
Nepal; and two undescribed species are in Dr. 
Royle’s collection frou the same country: —Hope, 
M. £7, July 1849. p. 123. 

Tenebrionide. —The transition from Mispicde 
to the present family by means of Sarrotriuin is 
rendered easy. Hegeter and ‘Tagenia, common 
to India, appear to follow in successive orc 
Both Upis and Tenebris are found in the Hima: 
layas, aud are abundant in the ‘Tropics.— ope, 
ML. F. Jury 1840, p. 123, 

Pimeliarie,—Pimelia has not yet been describ- 
ed as existing in India; lust year I received two 
species from the vicinity of Poona, Sepidium, 
Blaps, Eurynotus, and Opatrum, oeeur in the 
Fast; the first prefers the Southern Tropic ; 
the two next appear at Bombay, Caleutra, 
and Nepal; and the last is widely dispersed 
throughout the East. Passing Diaperida and 
Cossyphus, both of them cemmon to Asia and 
Africa, we next meet with Cistela and Lagtia : 
the latter apparently a predominant group. Dyro- 
chroa, also has heen discovered in Java.— Llope, 
M.L, J. July 1840, p. 124. 

Helopida.—Vhis family is the grand receptacle 
for the various forms of the Lleteromera. Among 
the Indian genera we find Amarygmus, Cnodulon, 
and Platyerepis, with several true ILelopidee, 
rivalling in splendour and maguitude those of 
the South American Continent.— Hope, M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 124. 

Mordellide.—Most of these Insects are para- 
sites of the Hymenoptera, and abound in tropical 
climates. Their ‘office is probably to keep in 
check, and prevent the too rapid increase of Ves- 
pidee and Bombids : they are common to the Oki 
and New World.—J/ope, Af L. J. July 18-40, 
p. AB, 

Ountharide.—Ther geographical distribution 
of this family is particularly interesting, as it 
contains those Insects which are used in Medi- 
cine, and denominated Blister Flies. Lytta gigas, 
Fab., is found abundantly in India, and also 
in Senegal ; and there is little doubt that several 
species of Mylabris will be found common to 
hoth continents. ‘These vesicatory Insects of the 
Old World are replaced in the New by the genus 
Tetraonyx.— Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p. t24. 

Staphitinide,-—By ihe families Notoxidie and 
Seydmenide, we arrive at the Pselaphide, 
and afterwards at the Brachelytra, which 
terminate the Coleoptera. Anthilephila and 
Notoxus occur in Nepal, and Sevdmenus in 
JaveywPhile various other genera of Staphilinida: 
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ave widely dispersed throughout the East.-~ Hoper 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 124. 

On the remaining orders —Maving entered 
fully into the consideration of Eastern Coleoptera, 
if is not my intention at present to go into 
lengthened details of the remaining Orders. It 
is sufficient to state, that in all-@f them there 
will be found similar aud eorresponding charac- 
ters asin the Coleoptera. With regard to iden- 
tily of species, I caunot help remarking, that of 
Tepidoptera, there appear to be a much greater 
nunber of species, widely dissemimated throngh- 
ont the world, ¢han of any other Order, In 
sia and Europe we meet with Papilio Machaon, 
onepieryx Rhauni; with some species of Co- 
lias and Pontia, with Vanessa Atalanta, and 
Cynthia Cardui; and to these might be added, 
several jdentical Sphingide, particularly Ache- 
rontia, Atvopos, Deilephila, Celerio, and Sphynx. 
Amone the Noctuide, Geometridae, Votricidae,and 
‘Vineidae, many speeies will also be found inhabi- 
tants of both continents. In the Orthoptera, some 
Gryllida are common to countries remotely 
situated, which may partly be accounted for by 
the migratory habits of these Lusects ; and the 
same remarks may be applied to the Sphingide, 
Among the Blattidie, several tropical species 
range widely ; some of them have become naty- 
ralized even in anorthern climate; and it is no 
Miconunon occurrence to find Indian, Brazilian, 
and New Holland, species ina high state of per- 
fection alive in the houses of London; and 
mnong the Eastern Newroptera, there occur 
various Libelluline and Hemerobeide, closely 
resembling English species, 

Among the Hymenoptera, may be noticed the 
universal rauger, Evania appendigaster, ever at- 
tendant on Blatta; some Ichneumonidw, Crabro- 
nidie, Apidae, and Vespidar, all of them present- 
ing identical species with those of Great 
Britain, Jn referring to the Diptera, FE need 
only mention the wide range of the Orange 
Vly, the same in Bogland, India, and America ; 
the Gnats and Mosquitoes, common to the 
four quarters of the globe, alike the pest 
of the Indian and Laplander; and, lastly, vari- 
ous species o! Musea, as widely dispersed 
as the half-domesticated sparrow of Great Jiri- 
tain. Passing by the Aptera, and the vari- 
ous parasites of birds, quadrupeds, and of 
man himself, we shall find also awong the He- 
miptera, several identioal species of Pentatoma, 
Reduvius, Tetyra, besides Cimez lectularius, the, 
scourge of all countries and climates. It does 
appear, then, from the above Analysis, that Asia” 
and {nrope have many Insects in common, and 
probably other parts of the world will eventually 
be found to presentenot only similar genera and 
representatives, but also the sasae identigal spe- 
cies, subject to the modifications of climate, and 
other external cireumstances.gHope, M. L, J. 
vuly 1840, p 125. 
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Character of Himalayan Extomslogy —The 
character of Himalayan [utomology is twofold, 
Asiatic and European ; and the intermingling of 
forms of temperate and tropical climes is one of 
its most distinguishing peculiarities. In its 
valleys (probably influenced by the heat and 
moisture of the jungle) southern forms predomi- 
nale over northern ; and it is not unlikely, that 
to the uninterrupted belts of jungle stretching 
along the mountain ranges, we may partly trace 
several tropical phytyvorous genera far beyond 
their apparent natural limits. Some carnivorous 
Insects are also found ranging far to” the 
north in the Himalayas ; ai example of which 
is Anthia 6-guttata, a well-known native of 
the tropics: the specimens, however, are 
mere dwarfs, compared with those of Penin- 
sular India, a fact which may be regarded asa 
proof, that. Anthia has here reached its extreme 
limits, and consequently will soon disappear (as 
is the case) and be represented by another type, 
fulfilling the satse functions, only under a differ- 
ence of form. The following genera of Hima- 
Jayan Insects, selected from many others, will 
evince their tropical relationship. Among the 
Cleindelide, Colliuris appears ; among the Ca- 
yabide, we find Desera, Omphra, and Cycloso- 
mus ; among the Lamellicornes, Encolova, Mi- 
mela, and Dicronocephalus ; and to these may 
be added, Anisotelus belonging to Telephoride, 
and Podontia and Phyllocharis to the Clrysome- 
lide: all of them attached to warm countries, 
and some, indeed, are seldom found but within 
the Torrid Zone. It is needless to state many 
genera from the Himalayas evincing an affinity 
to European types ; 1 may here add, that vari- 
ous Himalayan geneva closely approximate Si- 
berian forms, and that ‘some of the species de- 
seribed by Dr. Gebler from the Altaic chain of 
mountains, particularly some Chrysomelide, I 
helieve to be indigenous in both regions, some 
few, however, are worth noticing, such as Bros- 
chus and true Carabus, Geotrupes and Pimelia : 
the two last have been declared by high autho- 
vity never to be found in India. Regarding 
identity of Insects occurring in the Himalayas, 
as well‘as in Burope, there are several species 
of the following genera of Coleoptera, namely, 
Elater, Melolontha, Chrysomela, Cassida. and 
Coccinella, which T cannot help thinking are the 
same as those of England; particularly as the 
vegetation of the two coimtries greatly coincide, 
dor in very many cases, gencra, aud in some in- 
stances the self-aame species of plants have been 
recognized. Among the carnivorous Insects, I 
believe that Dermestes lardarius, and vulpinus, 
Corynetes violaceus, and rufipes, and some of the 
Staphilinides, ave essentially he same in Europe 
and the Flimalayas. Of Lepidoptera, I figure 
Papilio Machaon, because it is evidently the 
same as what we meet with in England; the 
game remark will apply to Vanessa Atalanta, 
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and Gynthia Cardni.¢ The French entomolggists 
are inclined to regard the Insects of widely se- 
parated countries as distinct species ; 1 wish to 
esteem them, as varieties, and I cannot help think- 
ing, that as identity of Plants lifis been satisfac- 
torily proved by Dr. Royler so also we may be- 
lieve in the identity of Insects in regions wide- 
ly removed from each other. At any rate, should 
these varieties eventually prove <listinct (which 
may be ascertained, I think, in the Lepidoptera 
order, when we become better acquainted with 
the oval, larval, and chrysalidous stages), yet the 
differences will ever be so slight, that we cannot 
separate or distinguish them in the imago state 
with any degree of certainty, But whether they 
be accounted species, or only varieties, we see 
the grand object of their creation, in their fitness 
for performing certain functions which are as- 
signed them ; one of these is, to keep in check 
the Juxuriance of vegetation and to restrain it 
within due limits ; another may be, that these 
puny ageuts may fecundate the flowers, by earry- 
ing the fertilizing pollen from tree to tree, ‘and 
thus be the means, in one case, of promoting ve- 
getation, as in another they are the agents of its 
destruction.— Hope, M. L. J. Jnly 1840, p. 127, 

Entomological Character of India,—From the 
foregoing Analysis, 1 have no hesitation in as- 
serting that the pervading character of Indian 
Entomology is uniformity. It is true that we 
meet with numerous genera, both of tropical and 
temperate climes, associated together ; the former 
more abundant, the latter lesa frequent (as we 
might naturally expect) than in the Himayalas, 
There is, however, a greater intermingling of 
forms than at first sight would be readily imagin- 
ed; but when we take into our consideration, 
that many of the species resembling those of 
Europe may have been captured on the moun- 
tain ranges, at a considerable elevation, we 
may partly account for it, This attempted 
explanation, however, is not alivays available or 
satisfactory ; for in the heated valleys of the 
East, we find many European types and species, 
in numbers sufficient to exite our astonishment. 
It will appear, then, that many species taken in 
temperate and northern climes, are-not confined 
to them, and that the range they enjoy is very con- 
siderable, extending wot only over the Old 
World, but also io the New. As we advance 
from the Poles to the Equator, vegetation is 
more luxuriant, in proportion as heat increases, 
and the quality of work assigned to the Inaect 
races is proportionately increased. It is not na- 
tural to imagine that the functions ‘performed 
by them in a colder climate, would in a war- 
mer one require increased exertion and capabili- 
ties ? It does not follow, because we find new 
types of form in tropical countries, and new 
genera of superior bulk and powor, and more 
abundant in individuals, that therefore thev na» 
cessarily replace the old ones, and ave to™pecfor 
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the duties peculiar to both regions ; both may : tives of cach; one example of which is, Ateu- 
live and thrive together, and abound in the same,{ chus sanctus, which very closely resembles the 
countries, aud will eventually be found to do so. ; celebrated Sacred Beetle of the Egyptians, the 


When the genera of temperate climes appear 
within the Tropits, I see no reason why they may 
not have the same fuactions assigned them there, 
asin colder latitudes; but when we find new 
types of form, anda more powerful organization, 
with the size of the Inseets greatly increased (as 
is the case in tropical regions), does it not al- 
most naturally follow -that they are intended 
solely for those regions, and for the increase of 
work they are there destined to perform? To 
return, however, to the subject of uni‘ormity of 
entomological character throughout the Penin- 
sula and the ast, [ think it probable that it is 
in a great measure to be accounted for by the 
general uniformity of its temperature, vegetation, 
and soil; there may, indeed, be other causes, 
which particularly influence it, but these may be 
esteemed the most essential. When we look to 
the range which genera here enjoy, it is very 
considerable: in part of the Ilimalayas, at the 
extreme southern points cf India, in the West, 
and evenin its Eastern Isles, there is one prevad- 
ing character, evineing every where the preva- 
lence of tropical genera. ‘To spenk more speci- 
fioully, in Nepal and the southernmost extremity 
of the Mysore, and in Ceylon, at Bombay, and 
at Madras, at Calcutta and Singapore, in Japan 
and Java, with the rest of the Polynesian Isles, 


the majority of the same types abound; and} 


what is of more consequence, a great majority of 


the same species also occur in most of the above- | 


mentioned regions. Having noticed the inter. 
Asia, we may probably find a slight accordance 
elsewhere. Now if we turn our eyes to Africa, 
we shall there find a considerable similarity in 
the entomology of this quarter of the globe 
with that of Asia; and this resemblance be- 
tween the two ‘countries will be readily scer 


by the short annexed list of some of the: 


i 








more particular genera, which are common ! 


toboth of them. 
Anthia, Orthogonius, ‘Trigonodactyla, and Siago- 
na, Among the Jyamellicornes, Epivinus and 


Popillia, the conical Buprestidae: and the extra-: 


ordihary Pausside, which last are chiefly found 
only in these regions; and to these may be 
added, as well as many more, the genera Melyris, 
Megalopus, Sagra, and Adorium; Dorylus, 
among the Hymenoptera, and Diopsis among the 
Diptera. Passing from genera to species, we 
shall find that precisely the same occur in both 
continents; among the most conspicnons, | 
shall mention but a few, namely, Copris Midas, 
Sabeus, and Pithecius, Cetonia cornuta, and 
Lytta gigas. Even supposing that no identical 
species occurred, which were common to Asia 
and ‘Africa, yet we conld not help observing 
thwery remarkable similarity in the representa- 


Among the Carabidae occur : 





object of their worship, by some regarded as an 
emblem of fertility, but I think more probably 
that of eternity. Before concluding my re- 
marks on the similarity of Inseets found in 
Asia and Africa, T cannot help expressing a 
wish that some individual may be induced to de- 
velope the character of the entomology of these gi 
gantic regions more thoroughly than has yet been 
attempted ; or there is an ample field fur re- 
searsh and speculation. We shall feel much indebt- 
ed to him, if he will explain how the Copride 
were transported from one country to anather, 
and how they reached the island of Ceylon ; how 
also Cetonia cornuta, which is taken on the banks 
of the Gambia, became an inhabitant of India. 
Lytta gigas may have travelled by land, and per- 
haps the Copridi following the tracks and drop- 


pings of the camel, may have pursued the same 
route. Let him describe the sands of the desert 








and those in the vicinity of the Indus, give us a 
comparative #auna of the Ganges-and the Nile, 
record the varieties of temperature, the character 
of vegetation, and the genera peculiar to the dif- 
ferent soils. Let him do this, following the steps 
of the celebrated Forskal, and he indeed will ad- 
vance the objeccs of science, deserve the thanks 


; of the present generation, and command the res- 


pect of posterity. By pursuing the course re- 
commended by Mr. Hope, a naturalist world be 
enabled, not only to display the connection be- 
tween soil, temperature, and vegetation, as well 





!as the animal forms which the latter supports, 
mingling of genera belonging te Europe and | 


but also prove the advantages of studying the 
natural sciences in connection with each other, 
and be enabled to explain something of the laws 
which influence the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals,—J. Ff. R.— Hope, M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 129. 


Descriptions of Insects, ty J. O. Westwoon, 
Esq., F.L.S. 


ORDER DERMAPTERA, LEACH. 
Famity Forricunms. 

ForricuLta MacropyeGa, Westw. < 

Pieeo-nigra, punctata, abdomine aneo submi-* 
cante, marginibus thoracis, tegminibusque rufe- 
scentibus, foreipe (4) longissimo valde curvato, 
et graciti ; (2) fere recto tenuissimo, 

Long. Corp. (forcipe excluso) $ lin. 6 9 
lin. 5. : 

Ad genus Forficulam (stricte sic dictum Ser- 
villeo) appertinet, statura fere Forficule auricu~ 
lari et paullo robustior, eapat nigrum puncta- 
tum, impressionibus duabus anticis inter octlos. | 
Antenne 2 (d mutilate) 13-articulate vraciles 


rufescentes, articulis bassalibns obscurioribus. 
: j a 
—Prothoruw planus antice vix emarginatus, 


lateribus antice rectis, postice rotundatis, niger 
Pp Py x 
punctatus, margine tenui rufescenti ; foveolis du-- 
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abugs rotundatis antice impressus.— Tegmina 
piceo-refescentia, punctata portio alarum detecta 
concolor, 4édomen nigro-picum punctatum zeneo 
submicans ; seginento penultimo lateraliter et 
angulariter producto (&) aut simplici (2). 
Forceps (4) niger valde elongatus, gracilis ad 
basin, valde extern’ curvatus, in medio, dentibus 
duobus parvis internis instructus, apice sursum 
et exterius producto, acuto (@) elongatus multo 
gracilior, rufescens fere rectus et inermis,— I est- 
wood, Af, £. J. Fnly 1849, p, 130. 

ORDER LEPIDOPTERA, LINN. 

DIURNA. Famity Papriionip™. “ 
Paritio Macnaoy, Linn. 

This handsome butterfly, like Vanessa Autiopa, 
and Atalanta, Cynthia Cardui, and some others. 
affords an instance of wide raphical range, 
(Messrs. Godart and Latreille, in the Eneyelopédie 
Méthodique (vol. IX., Art. Papillon) state, that 





Pap. Machaon is found in Syria and Weypt.) : 


rather than of representative structure, since the 
individual figured cannot be regarded as specifi- 
cally distinct from the Wuropean specimens, 
which differ amongst themselves in various slight 
particulars, as the size of the dark bars, and 
spots, &c. Tt may, however, be noticed, that the 
specimen figured has the small oval black spot 
near the extremity of the anterior wings almost 
entirely isolated, the large basul-black portion of 
the same wings is very strongly covered with 





yellow powder, whilst the black’ lules of the ; 


posterior wings are not nearly so much powdered 
with blue bloom, as in the ordinary Kuglish 
specimens.— Westwood, Lupe, M. L. J. du'y 
1840, p. 130. 
Fam. NyMpiranips, 
Paruta Parakexkta, Horstield, Lepilopt. 
Javanica. 

Paph alis anticis ad apicem acutis, posticis 
subcaudatis ; anticis supra ad basin e:cruleis, 
fascia obliqna lata fulva in medio, apiceq 
nigro ; maculisque duabua parvis albis (uua di: 
coidali, altera apicali) ornatis ; posticis ceruleis 

The preceding characters, drawn from the up- 
per surface of the wings of this remarkable 
butterfly, will suffice for its determination entil 
the pulvication of Dr. Iorsfield’s description. 


The under surface of the wings are, however, } 


much more remarkable, bearing a most striking 
resemblance toa pale dried leaf; the deception 
being much increased by the form of the wings, 
when brought in contact by the Insect, whilst 
gitting upon a flower in the sun-shine, the short 
caudal appendages giving rise to the idea of the 
stalk of the leaf, thus completing the delusion. 
—Westwood, Hope, M. L. J. July 1840, p.131. 

DIVISION ? ——? Fam. Zycaxipa@ ? 
Genus CamepyLotes, Westw. 9 

Genus foomalum Heleone et Anthonoyzie 
So.  Gymnanto cereque Guér, affine, ale 


_ oblongze, subovales, integra, nervis apicalibns 


valde curvatis, antic cellula discoidali eclausa 







2 eornutum 
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‘ 
nervos duos postice cemiltens, quorum exterior 
drifurcatis, posticee etiam cellula discoidali clan- 
sa, hervo recurrente intermedio bifurcato. Cor- 
pus parvum sabdomine gracili, pone alas hand 
protenso Capt parvum. O€elli 2, Antenne 
graciles biramose. Palpi brevissimi supra hand 
diseernendi, maxillee elongate: spirales. 

CAMPYLOTES HisTRIonicus, Westw, Anens, 
yalis ad costam rfo—, interne flavo-lineatiss ma- 
; eulisque apicalibus albis. 

1 Long, Crop. lin, 117 Expans, alar. une. 3. 
Habitat in Nepalia, Hardwicke; in Montibus 
Hi anis, -Royle. 

Corpus nigro wnenm, palagris macniisque ab- 
domisalibus lateralibus — flavis. Ale anticoe 
new. costa, fasciisque duabus discoidalibus rafis, 
fascii-que tribus internis per totam longitudinem 
alaram currentibns flavis ; maculis 8 vel 9 
:(spalium inter nervos apicales oecupantibus) 
albis. Ale posticee similiter colovate, at ma- 
cule terminales flavo ornantur, 

This remarkable Insect appears to be the ex- 
| treme type of a very numerous Indian group of 
| Lepidoptera, to which belong the species named 
, Capys pectinicornis, Thallo, and Rhodope. Tt 
‘is impossible to decide upon their real affinities, 

until we obtain a knowledge of the metamar- 
‘ phoses of some of the species, —H’esticood, M. 
‘L.d, July 1849, p. 131. 

ORDER ORTHOPTERA. Fam. Mantipa. 

Mantis Roylii. Hope, M88. 

ORDER HYMENOPTERA. Section Puprvora. 
, Pam. Cuatcipipa. 
Drauinus Hiwarayanus, Westw. 

Niger, pedilus 4 anterioribus, tarisisque pos- 

ticis rufescentibus. 

Capite obtuse bieornuto. 

Vabitat in Himalaya. 

Long. corp. lin. 2. Exp. alar. lin. 3. 

Caput nigram punctatum, anticé obtusé bi- 
antennarum culo primo nigro 
(articulis reliquis deteritis). Thorax fortiter pune- 
tatus; metathorace 4 lineato et ad Jatera, an- 
i gulariter producto. Abdomen breve depressum 
‘ thoracis latitudine. edes 4 anteriores ru 
‘tes, 2 postici nigri, tarsis solammodo rufescen- 
tibus. a 

Obs. In hae specie partes oris valde elon- 
i gate, labro oblongo-ovali ciliato, mandibulis 
inter se similibus, gracilibus, sub apice dente 
interno unico armatis.—Westecood, M. L. J. 
July 1849, p. 132. 

ORDER HETEROPTERA. Section Lonerta- 
BRES. 
Fam. ScureLLERID#, 
Scuretzera PuncuEe.a, Hope, MSS. 

Creruleo.nigra vel-neo, nitida prothoracis dis- 
eo anticé, et margine posticn neo vel cupreo 
[tineto. scutello aureo viridique intenti, faseia 

transversa bassali, alteraque centrali obliqua, (in 
medio interrupta) et maculis tribus rotundatia- 
(postice et in triangulnm. positis) ceeruleo“METis. 
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Sta{ura fere Scutelleree mAurz at paullo minor, 


seutelloque abdomen omnino obtegenti. 
teller Stockeri affinis at robustior. 
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Fam. NycrTeriBip.x, 

Seu-| Nycteripra Royuut. 

Antenne | Obscure nigra pedibus fuscescentibus elon- 


* 


articulis duobus basatibus brevibus. equalibus | gati, vix compressis, coxis auticis brevibus, 
Stio. 2do. fere duplo longiori, ultimo omnium | abdomiue ovalo, conico, depresso, 5-artieulato, 


longissiiua. eee 

Long. corp. lin. 5. lat. lin. 
M. Ad. July 1840, p. 132. 

. Fam. Pentatomipx. 

Murcarnuyncuvs Tra RSALIs, Westw. 
- Fusco-niger, eupite acuté bieorunto  augu 
que anticis thoracis acuté antice productis, pr 
thorace et scutcllo transverse striutis, parte co- 
rincea hemelytrorum nigra, tenuissine puuctat: 
membrana apicali albida, antenne et pedes 


3.~—Bestwood, 















‘ gre 
Loug. corp lin. 74. lat. lin, 83.—Mestwood | 


MLL, J. July 1840. p. 132. 


ORDER HOMOPTERA. Section Savratortg. 
Fam. AcADID.XE. 
Cicapa SuULPHUREA, Hors, MSS. 

Nigra, capice thoraceque sulphureo maculatis, 
alarum dimidio bassali sulphures, parte anti- 
caruin sulpurea, fascia obliqua nigricanti divisa, 
apicibusque fuscescentibus, 

Long. corp. une. 1}, Expans. alar. une. 33.— 
Westwood, M. L. J, Suly 184), p. 132. 

Affinis Cicade maculate,  Caput  nigram 
ovbitu interno oculorum suipbureo ; thorax niger 
maculis 8 sulphureis abdomen nigrum segimento- 
rum marginibus pallidis. Ate antica: cust: sul- 
phured, maculaque ovali maximi (plus quam di- 
midium basale alarum occupante) sulphurea 
fascia obliqua teuni nigra internd dentata di- 
visa ; apice fusco nervis nigris Ala postiee ad 
basin sulphurea, ad apicem fusee nervis nigris ; 
pedes nigri— Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840, 
p. 133, 

ORDER DIPTERA. Section Purrrara: 
Fam. Hireoposcrp.z. 
Ilppoposca MacuLata 

Thorace fusco,-flavo variegato, scutello nigr 
eanti, maculis tribus flavia, inedia majori, femo- 
ribus tribiisque posticis ad apicem fuscis. 

Hippobosca equina; ex India orienta 
paullo major, thoraceque magis albo variegato, 
at vix distincta.” ee Syst. Antl. p. 338. 

Hippobosea maculata, Leach, “ On the genera 
and 3pecies of Eproboscideous Iusects.” — /#’er- 
nerian Prans, Vol, ii. p, 549. 

Long. corp. Jin. 4, Expans. alar. lin, 83. 

Caput flavum, oculis fulvis, linea longitudinali 
inter oculos fusea. Proboscis nigra Thorax fus- 
cus, macula magna ad angulos anticos fiavescenti 
inmedio fusca ; faseia parva ceutrali lunulisque 
duabus in medio conjunertis posticis flavescenti- 
bus, seutello nigricante maculis tribus flavis me- 
dia majori. Abdomen fuscum, punctatum, mar- 
ginibus rufescentibus. Pedes fulveseentes tar- 
sis omnibus femoribus triblisque posticis ad- 
apicem fuscis.— Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840, 
p. laey 
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apice subtruneato, stylis duobus incurvis subtus 
amnato, capite compresso. 


Long. corp. lin. 13. 


Hfabitat in India Orentali. 

Nyct. Roylii. Westw. in ‘Trans, Zool. Soe. 1, 
iP 290-5 —Mestwood, M. LL. J. July 1840 
p. 133. ° 

> ORDER COLEOPTERA. 

Ceronta RoyLu, Hope. 

Loug. lin, 12 lat. Lin. 6. 

Nigro-viridis thorace flavo margiuato elytris- 
i que quatuor maculis flavis notatis. Clypeus 
jquadratus, Antenna nigra. Caput qnadratum 
| punetatum. ‘lhorax cupreis marginibus externis 
elevatis, lineaque flava utringue externa,disco for- 
i tissime punctato. Scutellam magnum postice 
{decitum. Elytra nigro-virescentia maculis qua- 
tuor flavis notata, bine fere rotundatie ad basin 
posite, bine lize veniformes ante apicem lacate. 
Corpus infra nigro-ewneun segmentis abdominis 
| utrinque aurautiis cupillis obsitis pedibusque con- 
coloribus. . 

In. Mus. Dor’. Royle ; in montibus Himalayee 
cupius ceria —H estwood, M, L. J. July 1840, 


p- . 
Georrcpes OriexTAuis. 

Long. Jin, 10, Tat. tin. 63, 7 

Violaceus thorace sparsiim punctulato, elytris 
striatopunciatis, pedibus supra nigris, infra’ yio- 
| laceis nitidis, Antenne: pice capitulo fuscanti, 
thorax violaceus longitudinali serie punctorum 
in medio positi, variis aliis sparsim dispositis, 
{Elytra striato punctata striis quasi vermibus 
erosis. Corpus infra violacenm nitidum, femori- 
| bus posticis uni-spinosis, tibiis pilosis, tarsis 
j chelisque piceis. 

‘This singular species approaches very closely 
to some of the British species, and is probably 
from a high elevation of the Himalayan moun- 
? tains. 

{ In Mus. Dom, Royle-— Westwood, M. Le J. 
July 1840, p. 134. 
ONSHOPHAGUS PHAN.ZOIDES. 

Long. lin. 43. lat. lin. 22. 

Niger obscurus, elypeo cornu reflexo abrupte 
truncato, thorace phanoformi, postice lateribus, 
iu spinam obtusam productis, femoribus lutejs. 
Antenne pices capitulo fuscanti: clypeus hexa-, 
gouus cornu reverso abrupte truncato, thorax 
tere quadratus ; punctatissimus, punctulis erosis ” 
tuberenlo antice, fossulaque postice in anedio 
marginis impressa, angulis posticis in spinas pro- - 
ductis. Seutellum> parvum nitidum, Elytra 
striata, Corpus subtus atrum nitidux—puneta- 
tum. Pedes femoribus luteis, tibiis tarsisque 
ulgropicels. 

This singular Insect will, at some future period, ~ 
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form the type of a new genus: in form it unites 
the South American Phanzus, and the widely- 
disseminated genus Onthophagus.— Westwood, 
M. L. July J. 1840, p. 134. 

Lucanus LUNIFER 

Long. lin. 37, lat, lin. 10. 

Aneo-piceas, areolo tomento aspersus, mandi- 
bulis exsertis unidentatis, denticulisque minori- 
bus instructis, apice bifurcatis. Clypeo deflexo 
lunifero, femoribus castaneis. 

Hab, ju Montibus Himalaye ; in Mus. Dom. 
Royle. * 

‘This Insect appears to unite in itself the -ha- 
racters of the Asiatic aud European species, the 
latter rather predominating over the former: it 
is one of the finest forms of the Hi:nalayan 
Fauna. Westwood, M. L. J. July 1841, p. 135. 
Lamia WaLticuil. 

Long, lin, 16, lat. lin. 5. 


Viridisericeus, antennis penicillatis, elytris | 


tribus fasciis uigris, binisque penicillis dosalibus 
ornatig, Antenne corpore longiores et nigro- 
virides, primo articulo subpeuicillato, tribus se- 
quentibus atris, penicillis magnis pilorum bar- 
Datis, et reliquis pubescentibus, ultimo tamen 
pubesceutia deusiori tecto. ‘Thorax viridis, epi- 
nosus, Elyfra ornata tribus fasciis vix suturam 
attingentibus, una in medio elytrorum, secunda 
inter meciam et apicem, tertiaque binis penicillis 
dorsalibus interrupta. Corpus subtus  nigr 
virens, sanguinea pubescentia aspersin. Seg- 
inenta quatuor abdomiuis sanguineo - colore 
fucata, ultimum omne autem viride et nitidum, 
Pedes viridi-pubescentes, femoribus macula rufa 
notatis tarsisque infra flavis. 

It is impossible to describe accurately the 
beauty of this Insect ; the sericeous covering, in 
different lights, imitating the various tints of 


opal, while the dark fascia flash with the irides- } 


cence of Labrador felspar.— Westwood, AL. L. J, 
July 1840, p.-125. 
q PORUS, Tope. 

Stenipz, ML. 

Lonerpauet, Lat. 

Corpus oblongum fere parallelum subdepres- 
sum. Caput mediocre oculis magnis lateralibus. 
Antenne crassz articulis transversis. Mandi- 
bule acute dente interior’ armate. Labrum 
transversum integrum ciliatum. Maxillze elon- 
gate bilobate. Palpi_ maxillares longitudine 
emediocres articulo 8tio. longo clavato, ultimo 
minimo. Labium elongatnm apice lanceolato, 
parnglossis lateralibus. Palpi- labiales_breves, 

-articulo ultimo parvo conico. ‘Thorax fere cir- 
ecularis. Abdomen elongatum marginatum. 
Pedes simplices. Tibize calcaribus binis armatie 

~ Tarsis articulis simplicibus. 

Porvs ocuRraceus. Long. lin. 4. lat. lin 4. 

Elytris functatis antemnis fuscis, mandibulis- 
que ad apicem nigris, 

‘ Hab. in Montibus Himalayee ; in Mus. Dom. 
Royle. 
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This genns somervhat approaches the Ruro- 
pean Evesthetus.— Westwood, M. L. J. July 
1840, p. 135. 

.* APHODIUS. | 
| APHODIUS IRREGULARIS, Hope. 

Long. lin, 4. lat. dim. 2.° 

Flavue thorace nigrvo, elytris subaurantiis, 
fascia media maculis quatuor nigris, pedibygque 
| piceis. Antenne piceocapitulo fusco. Caput 
|angulis anticis oblique truncatis, Thorax 
jniger nitidus punctatus, angulis anterioribus 
: Hlavis. Elytra flava, seu subaurantia, fascia 
! media irregulari nigra, binis maculis humeralibus 
| binisque aliis fere ad apicem locatis concolori- 


US. 

| Mab. in Montibus Himalaya ; in Mus. Dom. 
‘ Royle... Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840, p. 136. 
ior ANISOTELUS, Mope: 
£LEPHORID.E, 
| Antenne articulo Imo. erasso, reliquis multo 
| crassiori, 9-10 obconices maguitudine paululum 
‘ erescentibus ultimo majori ovato apice acuto. 
| Mandibule vakle acute. Maxillee membranacee: 

lobo unico intns tomentoso, Palpi artienla 1 mo. 

minimo, 2do. et quarto equalibus, ultimo sub- 
| securiforme, Mentum transversum. — Labrum 
> membranaceum fere rotundatum, Palpi labiales 
| breves, articulo ultimo majori securiformi., Caput 
| transversum oculis prominalis, ‘Thorax trarsver- 
| sus lateribus rotundatis, angulis posticis acutis 
‘elevatis. Elytra sicut in ‘Telephoris, in medio 
; nonnibil dilatata. ‘Larsi 5-articulati, articulo 
‘ penultino bilobato,— Westwood, M. L. J. July 
| 1860, p. 176. 


ANIsoreLUs BraacuLatus, Hope. 

Long. lin. 4}., lat. lin) 2. 

Lividus, elytris 2-maculatis. Antenne articulo 
primo testacco, reliquis fuscis. Thorax rufo-tes- 
j taceus nitidus, elytris pallidioribus macula ovali 
nigra in singulo fere ad apicem posita. Corpus 
in fra testaceum. ne 

Hab. in Montibus Himalayee ; in Mus, Dom. 
Royle. Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840. 
Exater Cyanoptervs, Hope. 

Long. tin, 44., lat. lin. 12, 

Cyaneus, antennis fuscis, marginibus thoracis 
pedibusque rubris. Caput nigrum antennis fescis. 
‘Thorax in medio nigro-cyaneus, marginibus later- 
alibus rubris. Elytra_striato-punctata subpub- 
escentia. Pedes rubris. 

Hab. in Montibus Himalayee ; in Mus. 
Dom. Royel.—- Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840, 
p. 198. 

RrpirHorRus APICALIS. 

Long. lin. 3., lat, lin, 1. 

Rufus, thorace pedibusque nigris, elytris flavo- 
rufus quatuor maculis notatis. Caput atrum 
yamo antennarum piceo, foliisque nigris. .Tho- 
rax concolor. Elytra Aavo-rufa, basi nigrofas- 
ciata, maenlis binis fere mediis, apicibusdfe-cor- 














EUPHORBIA NELILEOLIA. 


poreque infra nigris. Haj. in Moutibus #ima- 
layee§ in Mus. Dom.Rosle.— Royle’s Iilustrations 
of the Botany, §:c. of the Himalayan Mountains, 
and Supplementary Part by Westwgod, quoted in 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 137. 3 

(734) ERUPUNA in Tamil, Erempura- 
PAN in Malayala. YhisYree is of a dark brown 
colour, with a yellow tinge, and in tekture re- 
sembles the marda; it #% heavy and strong, 
grows to ‘about fifteen inches in diameter, and 
from fifteen to eightcen feet toug. It produces a 
small black fruit which is of no use. ‘The na- 
tives prefer it to other woods for rice-beat: rs, 
from its weight and texture.—dye. M. and €@. 

(735) ERYTHRINA INDICA. Is con- 
spicuous from its bright scarlet fuwers—Wight's 
Lit. In. Botany, Vol. V. p. 192. 


(736) ERZROOM.  Erzroom is the Capital 
of the Pashalic which bears the same naine, and 
is about ten days journey from the Persian fron- 
tier, It is built on an elevated plain about 6070 
feet nbove the level of the sea. ‘Ihe cold there 
is intense, and lasts usually from September till 
May. Lying on the high road from Persia to 
Constantinople, it is the resort of many merchants 
and caravans, but it has not recovered the Rus- 
sian occupation in 1829, when its fortifications 
were dismantled, and many of its most opulent 

- and industrious inhabitants, the Armenians, were 
induced to ectigrate*™ One of the branches of 
the Euphvates flows ata short distance below the 
city. 

(737) EUGENIA RACEMOSA. 
Crusrerine Euctyra. 

The Root. : 

Cadapum vayr, Tas. Root of the Cluster- 

Kanite vayroo, ‘lz, ing Eugenia. 

Neepa, Sans. 

This root has a slightly bitter taste, and is 
considered by the Native Practitioners as a valu- 
able medicine on account of its aperient, deob- 
struent, and"oowing qualities, it is given in de- 
coction. The seeds and bark are also employed, 
the latter which is of a reddish colour, is said to 
possess virtues similar to those of our Cirichona. 
—Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 75. 

(738) EU PHOBBIA. In China, many plants 
are cultivated for their oil, to be usec in the arts 
ag well .as cocking ; a strong oil is derived 
from the seeds of two or three plants belonging 
to the Euphorbiaceous, family, for mixing with 
paint, smearing boats, &c. 7 It is deleterious 
when taken into the system, but dogs uot appear 
to injure those who use or express it,— Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, p. 107. 

(739) EUPHORBIA NETILFOLIA. Lin. 
Oleander leaved spurge. . 


Blekullie, (Tax). | Akoojimoodoo, (Tex.) 
Putteoon ke saynd,(DeK.} } Puttrakaric, also Scej, 
Varki zukkoom, (Anan.)) (Saxs.) pee 


i Thietiee grows to a good height, differing in 


Lin.— 








- EXACUM BICOLOR. 


that respect from Shuddrayeullie and Tirugkoo- 
cullie, and it would appear to have got its Ta- 
mool name from having leaves of considerable 
size, which neither of the other have, they are 
of a yellow green colour. : 

Tne white juice of this species of Euphérbium 
the Native practitioners” prescribe internally, 
as a purge and’ deobstrucni, in ‘those visceral 
obstructions and dropsical affections which are 
cousequent of intermittent fever. It is also, 
when mixed with margosa oil, used as an ex- 
termal application, in such cases of coftracted 
Lim as are brought on by ill-treated Rheu- 
matism. 

This plant is the Daun Sudu Sudu of the 
Malays. The Javanese, Rumphins tells us, con- 
sider the young leaves as stomachic, —dinslie’s 
Mat. Med. p. 79. 

(740) EUPLORBIA TIRUCGALLL 

Kalli (Milk hedge.) Tam. 

Dr. Wight has never seen the wood of this used, 
but often heard it spoken of as excellent for gun 
stocks. ‘To Lim it seemed too,lighg coloured, 

(741) EUSLIZA STEWART, Bligh, aflined 
to Mu. ewsia (CrePzch.) Length about 53 ; of wing. 
3 to 8p in. ; and tail 24 in, Crown and frout 
of neck ashy ; the ear-coverts and upper-paris 
of breast alvesaent-ashy ; throat and supercilia 
black, the feathers of the former margined with 
whitish towards the chin ; lower half of breast, 
flanks partly, nape, back, ramp, upper tail-co- 
verts, and fore-part of wings, qeep-fertuginons 
approcahing to maronne, the feathers more or less 
bordered puleg : rest of wings dusky, the feathers 
margined wit brown ; and belly and lower 
tail-coverts buify-white ; tail having its outer- 
most feather 3 white, and the «next white. A 
yaunger.malts or seemingly shot earlier in the 
breeding season, has the fore-part of the wing 
less rufous, the pale margins to the feathers 
generally rather more developed, and slight cen- 
tral dusky spots on those of the back.~-Bengat 
As. Soc, Jo. p. 215, No. 2 of 1854. 

(742) EXACUM BICOLOR, Roxn, Wight 
Ie. Pl. Ind. Ort, 1321. ; 

Stem 4 angled, leaves sessile ovate subacute 
38-5 nerved with smooth margins, calyx deeply : 
4 cleft segments subulate with ovato lanceolate 
wings corolla white tipped with blue lobes 
clliptic oblong cuspidate three times fonger than 
the tube which is a little shorter than the calyx. 
Corolla large, nearlyytwo inches in diameter, 
cymes terminal subcontracted middle internodes, 
usually shorter than the leaves. Griseb in Decan- 
dolle, Prod." J. P. 45, Neilgherries below 
Kotagherry rare in pastures ; about a mile below 
Nedawuitim abundant flowering during the + 
autumnal months. his plant is well figured in 
Wight’sSpecilegium Neilzherreuse t. 1O@uttack 
Roxbugh, Neilgherries Baron Hugel, Malabar 
Ghauts Cleghorn. A bundle of the dried stalks of 
this plant was forwarded to the Madras Exhthi- 
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é 
tion of 1855 from.Mangalore marked “ Country 
Creyat, price one anna six pie per 1b.” The name 
shows that it is used as a substitute for Crevat 
(Andrographis paniculata). In this species, which 
enamels the sward of the Western Ghauts with 
its beautiful blossoms, the same bitter stomachic 


Ps 
(743) “FAQUERS, or Durvesh, religious 
medicants amongst the Mahomedans of whom 
there are several sects. 
In India, this Class of religious devotees are 





generally 

} ‘The Kadriuh or Ba- | 5 Malling. 

; muwa 6 Rufaee or Goorz- 
2 The Chistee. mar. 

3 ‘The Shootareéa. | 7 Jullallea. 

4 Tubqateen or Mu- {| & Sehageea, 


daveea, also catled | 9 Nuqsh-bundeea. 

duffalee. | 10 Bawa peearny. 
'The Calendar durvesh is onty rarely seen in 
India. , ! 

(744) FATEEHAU, 
in the name ef Mahomed. 


(745) ‘FELINE ANIMALS OF INDIA. 
Asratic Lroxs. In India, there area considera- 
ble variety of animals which are called * Cats” 
in different countries, and thus we hear of Cived- 
cats, Genet-culs, Marten-cats, Pole-eats, &e. ; 
the Lemurs or, Mudayascar Cuts ¢ an? the 
marsupial animals which are known 3 “ wild 
cats” in Australia, to say nought of the Shir- 
mindi billé of ‘the Bengalis. The ‘* Wild Cats” 
‘are a small but savage kind of Lynx (the 
Fexts rura), and therefore a true Cat, Bond- 
Jide Cats are very numerous in species, and are 
of all’sizes, from the Lion and Tiger downwards, 
-The Feline tribe, inhabit most countries, and 
are nowhere more abundant in species than in 
India find its environs, from the snow-capped 
Himalaya to Ceylon inclusive, and along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal and Malacca 
Straits. ‘Lhroughout this range of territory we 
have them of all sizes, from the largest to the 
smallest; and appertaiiang to various sub- 

¢ divisions of the great genus Fetis. These ‘sub- 
» divisions or minor groups, however, have hot 
been satisfactorily established: and one great 
authority, Professor Temnminck of Leyden, gave 
up in despair the attempt to classily the long 
series of feline animals otlerwise than in order 
of size It neads no extraordinary acumen to 
recognise the type of one sub-group in the Lion, 
af another in the Tiger, of a third in the Lynxes 


AaB, prayers offered 
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qualities occur, foravhich- the Gentiana, is so 
wuch employed, and I believe that it may be 
used with advantage for medicinal purposes asa 
substitute for Creyat, (Andrographis paniculata). 
—Ind, An. Med, Science, p. 210, 


ling Leopards or Cheetas of books on natural 
history, and so on; but there are various species . 

{ which do not conforin to any such division, nor 

: possess sufficiently marked characters to stand 

as the types of peculiar divisions : again, there 

{are local groups; thus among the animals ge- 

‘nerally classed as Leopards, there is the South 

American type, with large bull-dog head and 

comparatively short tail, to which the Jaguar 

j and Ocelots beloug,—and also the Asiatic type 
: with very long and thickly clad tail, large body- 
“markings, &e., to which the Ounce or (* Snow 
Leopard’) aut several other and smaller animals 
appertain. It is searecly worth while here to 
enter learnedly -into this matter; the object of 
the present communication being rather to dis- 
criminate the various feline animals which may 
happen to fall under the notice of an Indian 
sportsman. . 
1. The Lion, Fetrs fro; considered by 
| some naturalists as a sub-genus Lro, comprising 
a plurality of speeies. The Lion, as everybody 
knows, is the desert king; as the ‘Tiger is 
| monarch of the jungles. Hence, as an Indian 
animal, he belongs to the N. W. Provinces, from 
which he is very fast disappearing. In the 
Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone’s dccount, 
of the Kingdom of Cubul, whicit was published 
in 1815, it is remarked, that—* The Lion, though 
so common in Persia, and Jately found in such 
numbers in Guzerat and in the Hurriana, North- 
West of Dethi, is very vave in Atghanistan.” As 
regards the latter country, he adds,—* ‘The only 
place where I have heard of Lions, is in the hilly 
country about Cabul, and there they are small 
and weak, compared ta the African Lion. 1 even 
doubt whether they’ fre Lions.” Lieut. Irwin, 
who aecompanied Elphinstone in his Mission to 
Cabul, states, in bis admirable Memoir on Af- 
ghanistan, long subsequently published by the 
Asiati¢ Society-(in 1839), that—* The Lion is a 
native of-Persfa, and some are found as far as 
Tashkund, in a portherly direction and an easterly. 
There remains no doubt of Lions being found in 
Hurriana ; but in many of the intermediate cown- 
tries these animals are very rare.” These-notices 
are contemporaneous: tnd one certniniy convevé 
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animgl in the great Hursiana desert than the | 


other doea: but it has long since been extirmi- 
nated in that quarter, So far back as in_ 1837, 
the late well known sportsman Major Brown, 
( Gunga’ of the Bexgal Sporting Magazine) re- 
marked, that— Oulx twenty-three years elapsed 
from the occupation of ae country, when the 
Lions, which were at one time numerous in the 
ary aud sandly deserts of the Hurriana, beeame 
extinet south of the Cuggar, through the ardour 
of British sportsmen, and, it is supposed, none 
are wow to be found nearer than the Sutlef. 
Having no inaccessible ders to retire to during 
the hot weather, the Lions, from necessity, took 


up their abode where water could be found ; and ¢ 
. ag places of this description were rare, and gene- , 


rally near villages, their retreat was easily beaten 
up, and their entire destruction speedily effected. 
Jn the month of May, the Lion-shooting party 
had only to ask one question from the people of 
the country, to know whither they might expect 
sport?” (4. 





Genl. Watson, and was presented to his late 
Majesty, Geo. IV.” In Vol. 1 of the Sporting 
Review, the Lion is enrsorily mentioned as an 
inhabitant of the territories south of Gwalior in 
1845: About eight or ten years ago, (about 
1848) there was seen in Calcutta a fine living 
Lioness, more than two-thirds grown, which 


“had been captured as a small cub in Sindh. She 


appeared healthy and vigorous ; but died in the 
course of ber passage to England, ‘here are 
also, now, in the London Zoological Gardens, a 
young Lion and Lioness from Guzerat; which 


“is the stronghold of Leo in this country. 


. where water was still to be found.) ; 
* % * © The largest Lion at present in England | 
was caught, when very young, in Hurriana, by ; 


FELINE ANIMALS OF INDIA. 
colour. "he head wants the width and noble- 
ness of countenance so apparent in the African 
Lion. ‘The animal falls off towards the withers 
more than in the African Lion ; the tail is not 
so delicately tapering, and the tuft at the end 
of it is.much larger in proportion.” Natural- 
ist’s Library. Feline. The abovg description 
having been taken from the living beast, with a 
living African Lion beside it for comparison, 
must be supposed tolerably correct, so far at 
least as canceris that particular specimen ; but 
it nevertheless does not accord with my recol- 
lection of the ideutical individual, perhaps from 
the season at which it was taken; or perhaps 
the animal was older when I say #, For I 
have a very strong impression that the mane was 
considerably heavier than would be inferred. from 
Mr. Warwick’s notice of it, and that the crea- 
| ture was not smaller than its African neighbour, 
i At the same time was exhibited a large emas- 
culated Lion, which was quite maneless, and ree 
sembled ats enormous fat and lazy Lioness. 

The late well known and distinguished ¢ports- 
man, Major Sv W. Cornwallis Harris, had no 
faith in the exis#uce of an Asiatic race of mane+ 
j less or seantily-maned Lions: and be it remem? 
i dered that he was as familiar with the Lion of 
Guzerat as with that of South Africa, ’ His very 
decided opinion on the subject is thus expressed 
in the letter-press accompanying his Portraite 
of the Game and Wild Animals of South Africa. 
—-“In point of size and complexion the South - 
African Liou differs in no respect from that found 
| soabundantly in Guzerat—one of the only two 
| provinces of India wherein the species exists— 
j measuring usually between ten and eleven fect 
in extreme length (i.e. the stretched skin !), 








From the accounts of Asiatic Lions, there seem | “and varying in hue betwixt ash-colour and 
» two distinct races of them: one comparatively 


maneless ; the other heavily maned, scarcely (if 
at all) less so than the Afsican Lion. Of the lat- 
ter, again, sOM@faturalists distinguish apart the 
Lions of Barbary, Senegal, and South Alvica: 
The ordinary Persian Lion is well maned; 
and this race is said to be identical with the 
Arabian, A fine Persian Lion and Lioness were 
long exhibited in th® Surray Zoological Gar- 
dens, with a fine S. African Lion and Lioness in 
an adjoining den; and, to the best of Mr. Bligh’s 
recollection, (and I have seen them often,) ‘ there 
was not much difference ‘iv the. development of 
the mane of those two Lions; but the Persian 
was a much paler animal than the other.” Ac- 
cording to Mr, Warwick, ‘the pair were brought 
asa present to his late Majesty, George 1V., 
from Bussora, in the Boyne, man-of-tvar, Cap- 
tain Campbell, who presented them té the Mena- 
erie then at Exeter Change. The Asiatic,” he 
adds, “ differs from the South, -Afriean Lion in 
heing rather less in size, with mane much more 
seanty, and of a licht yetow colour, tipped with 


tawny-dun; but generally possessing a mora 
elaborate and matted mane ; whigh peculiarity 
is attributable, in a great measure, to the less 
jungly character of the country that he infests, 
and to the more advanced age to which, from 
the comparatively small number of his mortal foes, 
he is suffered to attain. In India the Lion is 
often compelled to establish himself in heavy’ 
jungles, which comb out a cousiderable ,portion 
of the long loose silky hairs about his head and 
neck ; but this is seldom ‘the case in the arid 
plains of Africa, where the govert being chiefly 
restricted to the banks of rivers, or to isolated 
springs, he rests satiséed with a less impervious 
shade, and is often disturbed from a clump ‘of 
sushes, barély large enough to conceal his portly* 
figure? Elsewhere, Major Harris remarks, ‘ 
that——* Amongst the Cape colonists it is a fa-" 
shionable belief, that there are two distinct species 
of the African Liona which they designate the 
vaal and the zwart, or the “ yellow’ and the 
“black,” maintaining stoutly that the one 
is very much less ferocious than the other : 
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reader; that both the colour and the size de- 
pend chiefly on the animal’s age ; the develop- 
ment of the physical powers, and of the mane 
also, being principally influenced by a. like eon- 
ijngency. ‘That whith has been designated the 
*©maneless Lion of Guzerat” is nothing more 
“than a young Lion whose mane has not shot 
forth; and L give this opinion with less hesita- 
tion, having slain the king of beasts in every 
stave from whelphood to imbecility.” 

‘The so calted maneless Lion of Guzerat was 
Drought to the notice of the London Zoological 
Society by Capt. Walter Smee, of the Bofnbay 


Army, in 1833). and am excellent description | 


and coloured figure of it are published in the 
first volume of the Society’s Transactions, con- 
tributed by that officer. ‘The skins of a Lion 


and Lioness killed by himself in Guzerat, and | 


presented by him to the Society, were selected from 
gleven, obtained there by him, eight of which he 
took to England. “ This Lion,” he remarks, ‘is 
rdlistinguished from those previously known, by 
the absence of a mane (that is, he fs maneless as 
compared with other Lions, ).froin the sides of 
the neck and shoulders ; the #idille line of the 
back and neck being alone farnished with longer 
hairs, which are erect, like those in the same 
situation in the Lanting Leopard (Felis jubata). 


~The under surface of the neck’ has long loose 


silky hairs, and there isa tuft at the angle of 
the fore-legs. Besides the absence of the exten- 
sive maue, the tail is shorter than that of ordina- 
ry Lions, and is furnished at its tip with a much 
Yarger brush or tuft.” Capt. Sinee’s description 
is too elaborate foi quotation here, but he as- 
serts that “ in none of his eleven specimens was 
the mane more’ extensive than in the male ex- 
hibited ; and in none of them was it in any de- 
gree pendent. A male measured 8 feet 92 inches 
in total Jength, including the tnil:its height 
was 8 feet 6 inches. A female killed at the same 
time was 8 feet 7- inches long, and 3 feet 4 inches 
high. The impression made by the paw of the 
male on the sand measured 93 inches across. 
His weight, exclusive of the entrails, was 35 
atone of 14-1b, to thestone. 

‘* These Liong,” continues Capt. Smee, “ are 
found in Guzerat along the banks of the Som- 
bermuttee, near Ahmedabad. During the hot 
months, thew inhabit the low bushy wooded 
plains that skirt the Bhardar and Sombermuttee 
yivers from Ahmedabad tothe borders of Cutch, 

ebcing driven out of the large adjoining tracts of 

high grass-jungle (Bhirs) by the practice annu- 
ally resorted to by the natives of setting fire to 
‘the grass, in order to clear it and ensure a suc- 
vession of young shoots for the food of the cat- 
tle upon the first fall of the fains. They extend 

* througé@ range of country about forty miles in 
length, including various villages, and among + 





others those of Booroo and Golianua. near which | 
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common inthis cistfict, that I killed nofewer 
than eleven during a residence of about a month ; 
yet scarcely any of the natives, except the caitle- 
keepers, had ‘seen them previously to my coming 
among them.- ‘The cattle were frequently earried 
off or destroyed, but, thie they attributed to 
Tigers :d4he ‘Tiger, however, does uot exist in, 
that part of the country. Those natives to whom 
they were known gave them the name of Ontiak 
Bagh, ov * Camel ‘Tiger, an appellation derived 
from their resemblance ‘in colour to the Camel. 
They appear to be very destructive to domestic 
eatile, and the remains of a considerable number 
of carcases of bullocks were found near the place 
at which my specimens were killed: about ten 
days previously, four donkeys had been destroy- 
ed at the village of Cashwa. 1 could not learn 
that men had ever been attacked by them. When 
struck by a ball, they exhibited great boldness, 
standing as if preparing to resist their pursuers, 
and then going off slowly and in a very sullen 
manner ; unlike the Tiger, which, on such ocea- 
sions, retreats springing and snarling. : 
“In addition to the district in which I have 
met with them, these Lions are also found on 
the Rhun near Rhunpore, and near Puttun in 
Guzerat. Some persous who saw them in Bom- 
bay stated that they also occur in’ Sind and in 
Persia. How far this latter statement may be 
correct 1 cannot determine; but [ may remark 
that the Persian Lion that is at present exhi- 


! bited at the Surrey Zoological Garden, has none 


of the characteristics of the maneless Lion of 
Guzerat, and seems to me to differ but little 
from indivicdinds known to have been brought 
from Africa.” 

In the days of Lord ITastings’s rule, it world 
appear that Lions were common in the great 
Ilurriana plain, A contributor to the B.S. M., 
in 1833, remarks that ‘ Hansi was then in its 
‘high and palmy state,’ anc considered the best 
sporting country in India. TionS were found 
in considerable numbers, although lately they 
have become exceedingly rare. * * * The 
first Lion-hunt 1 ever was present at was the 
most beautiful sight I have witnessed. ‘The 
party assembled at Hissfr, where some of the 
sporting elephants of the Marquis of Hastings’s 
retinue were stationed. A duffedar’s party, of 
Skinner’s Horse, accompanied us. ‘Ihe pre- 
sence of sowars in Lion-hunting is very neces- 
sary; the plains being extensive, the animal is 
Jinble to be lost after .the first onset, unless 
sowars are at hand to go out on the flanks, or 
to push on ahead to mark the jungle the lion 
retires into. In general, when a Lion is 
pursued, he will either endeavour to get away 
by sneaking off, or take to the open country, 
and there await the attack: the latter, a Tiger 
is never known to da, and [ consider it to form 
the only peculiar Gifferénee of the two kinds of 
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yiveg more exciting sport ay far than anything 
Thaveseen in Tiger-hunting, and is the most 
trying for the elephauts. * . bd 
One killed was a young but nearly full-grown male 
stood exactly 3%. high, and was 9 ft. long; 
his mine was 9 inches ix length’ The famous 


Lion ‘King George,’ formerly in’ the Tower. 


menagerie, and procured i» Hurriana when a 
small cub by the Jate Genl.” Watson, was even 
renowned for the superb development of his 
mane! Now for the lion. of Kattywar or cen- 
tral Guzerat. In the’ B. &. Af for July, 1840, 
is a record of one there slain, of which we read : 
— This Lion was 9 feet, with a flowing mane, 
and altogether much more bulky than any Tiger 
Lhave killed; although many have measured 
upwards of J1 feet in length” (which of course 
means the stretched skin). Capt. Smee distinctly 
states, on the coutrary, that the Lion of Guzerat 
is “destitute of the flowing mane,” and that 
in none that he examined “ was it in any de- 
gree pendent,” Again, in the Bengal Quarterly 
Sporting Magazine, 1., 357 (1844), we read of 
6a large-maned blackish Lion” iu Kattywar. 
As regards the comparative size of the Lion 
and Tiger, I suspect that no Lion, even in 
Africa; attains to the magnitude of our largest 
male ‘Tigers: but they are differently-made 


leasts, as seen by a glance at their skeletons. | 


‘Nie Lion is shorter in the vertebral column, and 
much deeper in the chest 5 indicative of its eapa- 
city for runing in pursuit : this the Tiger never 
does ; and its structure is more emphatically 
that of an animal which springs upon its prey. 
~ Nevertheless, the resemblance of the skulls is so 


great, that there is only one certain mode of 


distinguishing them, viz, that the siasal bones 
pass back beyond the inaxillaries in the Tiger- 
skull, and fall short of the maxillary snture in 
the Lion-skull : besides which the profile of the 
latter is generally much straighter, while that of 
the formefts’ more tom-eat like, showing a 
strongly marked obtuse angle. ‘The close affini- 
ty of the two auimals is demonstrated by the 
fact of their having interbred and prodneed hy- 
brids wheu in captivity’; and it is carious thata 
newly-born Lion-c&b is far from being so utter- 
ly yulike a Tiger-cub as might have been ex- 
pected. “‘* They are at first.obscurely : striped or 
brindled, and somewhat Tiger-like in* the coat. 
There is generally a blackish stripe extending 
along the back, from which numerous other bands 
of the same colour branch off, nearly parallel to 
each other, on the sides to the tail. ‘The head and 
limbs are generally obscurely spotted. When 
young they mew like a Cat; as they advance, 
the uniform colour is gradually assumed ; and 
at the age of ten or twelve months the mane 


begins to appear in the males; at the age of 


eighteen months this appendage is considerably 
develoned,-and they begin to roar.” (Bennett’s 
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states that it is nearly the third year before the 
mane and the tuft on the tail appear, and that 
they are not fully developed before the seventh 
or eighth year. ‘The eminent French naturalist 
was misinformed. ‘The so-called Bengal Lion 
(from Lfurriana) figured by Mr. Bennet was 
magnificently maned, though littye more than 
five years old. [have noticed, too, that in _ 
Lionesses the markings of the young are often - 
more or less obseurely retained till they- are full- 
grown or nearly so. They weré conspicuously 
visible in the Sindh Lioness, about two-thirds 
grown, which I saw in Calcutta, Lion and 
‘Tiger-cubs are, in confinement, apt to suffer 
much at the time of developing their huge per- 
manent canine-teeth ; and perhaps many die at 
this age when wild. ‘To this cause was attri- 
buted the loss of the two litters produced in’ 
England of Lion-tiger hybrids. As regards the 
aye to which these animals attain, ‘Pompey,’ 
the great Lion which died in 1760, was’ said to 
have been in the ‘Lower of London above seventy 
i years; and.one from the river Gambia is stat- 
ed to have stace dicd there at the age of sixty- 
three. A neerogical table of statistics rélative 
to the length oflife of the animals at the Jardin 
des Plantes, contaius thé following :—“ The 
average lengtlr of life of the Lion, Tiger, and 
Panther, in a menagerie at Paris, is six or seven’ 
years, A Lion, however, hag lived 29, anda 
| Lioness 17. Lions, which are carried about and 
exhibited to the public, are found to.live much 
longer, generally from 17 to 20 years.” Major 
Harris met with an aged wild African Lion, in - 
almost the last stage of deerepitude. Ie was in 
company with others of his species, who may have 
helped to provide for him ; for Lions are highly 
social, if not gregarious, and this one may welk 
have lived on the superabundance of his compa- 
nions’ slaying. Of the venerable beast, he writes, 
——* There is much repose and graudeur about the 
| mortal remains of Leo, and I never recollect 
to have seen the asserted resemblance to the hu- 
man face divine, more perfectly preserved than in 
this subject, already in the last. stage of imbeci~ 
lity. Years had robbed him of his pristine vigour, 
and the honorable scars of many a fierce con- 
flict. seared his seabby hide. “His once splendid 
mane had waxed scant and seraggy, his yellow 
fangs were worn away to their stumps, and so 
deeply had age furrowed his gavage cheek, that, 
with his overhanging brow and bearded unger- 
jaw, he might have furnished a handsome portrait. 
for a toothless Jew.” “Those who have only se&n 
aud studied these animals in menageries, candy 
fail to hate remarked the calm and majestic 
expession .of the Lion’s countenance, as cons 
trasted with the lestial visage of the Tiger ! No’ 
contrast can be more striking ; nor sag the phv- 
siognomies altogether deceptive. ‘The Lion’s. 
eye recals to mind the human,—-tbe Tiger's is 
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nine out of ter: sportsmen will affirm) the verti- 
cal pupils of a Cat ; neither has the Leopard’s | 
. A correspondent of the &. & AL. (for 1841,) 
thus writes of the Lions of Kattywar :—“ Glad 
as I should be to agree with so accomplished a 
sportsman as Capt, Harris, and knowing at the 
time I write this, that he has killed more Lions 
than any man on this (the Western) side of 
India, yet having nearly. accomplished fifty head 
myself, J wish modegjly to observe that there 
were, three vears age, in Kaitywar, Lions with 
very dark skins, and which in fact were called 
by the natives Xalphoota, which means in these 
parts ‘black skin,’ of ‘black stripe.’ These said 
Lions, thirteen in numbe?, charged most des- 
perately ; and I think they made good some seven 
ar eight charges upon the head of Capt. Harris’s 
quondam elgphant, ‘ Mowlah’ by name, Since 
-this batch I have killed many, bat none in co- 
Jour pr courage like them: their skins were 
sent to a friend of mine in Bombay two years 
ago, who was formerly in one of our cavalry | 
regiments, and is at present a well-known capi- { 
talist {and besides, out of all the Zions [ have | 
killed, 9 feet 2 inches is the loigest I have seen. { 
Before taking the skins off for-curing, they are | 

stretched to 11 feet frequently. I merely men 
tion this fact to prove () that the breed is 
degenerating ;° or that Capt. Hafris, who hunt- 
ed this country some years before me, must have 
had the cream of the feline.” I believe thut this 
gentleman gives the correct measurement of the 
animal, ag distinguished from that of its streteh- 
ed skin 5" and he supplies a list of twenty Lions | 
and Lionesses killed (by himself?) in Kattywar, ; 
during 1840 and 1841. i 
So far as { can jearn, the breed seems now to i 
be completely exterminated throughout the Hur- | 
| 





riana desert, and in Sindh and the adjacent dis- 
fricts of the Punjaub.- Can any of your contri- 
butors supply information on the subject 2 And 
is this grand animal to be utterly extirpated ; 
even in Guzeral, without so much as a museum : 
specimen having been preserved to@hew what a! 
maned Indian Lion was like? The few that. 
remain to fall by the sportsinan’s gun should 
now at Igast be carefully preserved, both skin and { 
skull, and the museums of the different Presiden- | 
cies, of the India House and others, be supplied 
with specimens. Even in Kattywar, the race 
must surely be fast diminishing in numbers and 
verging towards extinction ¢ Can any reader in- 
form us of the number of Lions slaughtered 
fhere during the last few years ? 
* Mr. Bennett-(in his Tower Menagerie) relates | 
that in the commencement of year 1823, the late 
." General Waston, then in service in Bengal” 
(he should have said Hurriang,) being out one 
motning,oe horseback, armed with a double- 
barrelled rifle, was suddeniy surprised by a large 
Lion, whieh bounded ont upon him from the! 
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He instantly fired, and the shot taking complete 
effect, the animal fell dead almost at his feet. No 
sooner had the Lion fallen thau the Lioness rush- 
ed out, which the General also shot at, and 
wounded severely, so that she“Yetired into the 
thicket. Thinking that the den could not be far 


|. distant, he traced her to her retreat, and there 


despatched her ; and in the den were found two 
beautiful cubs, a male and female, apparently 
not more than three days old. ‘hese the Ge- 
neral brought away: they were suckled by a 
goat and sent to Englaud, where they arrived in 
September, 1823, as a present to George IV., 
and were lodged in the Tower.’ ‘The male was 
the animal from which Mr. Bennett gives his 
figure and description of the so-called “ Bengai 
Lion ;” and he was remarkable for’ the superb 
development of his mane, when litle more than 
five years old, at which age* the wood-ent 
of him was executed by Hervey. In Moorcroft’s 
Narrative of his * Journey to Lake Manasaro- 
wara,” published in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
Vol. XIL, p. 512, the following curious passage 
occurs : “ We were told that on the suminits of 
the neighbouring mountaips there was a large 
red tiger, which feeds on'elks and the largest 
kind of game, but seidom comes to the lower 
part of the country. He is deseribed to be of 
the size of a small horse [in a land of ponies}, 
his neck is covered with hair so long as to fail 
over his face and almost conceal his head, as he 
comes down hill. From this secount it is pre- 
sumable that the animal is a lion.”. Not very 
likely. * 

The sum of our present evidence seems de- 
cidedly adverse to the belief that a maneless (or 
com vely maneless) race of Lions exists in 
Guzerat : but that such a race inhabits Mesopo- 
tamia is considerably more probable; and the 
question should be settled by transmitting live 
specimens of this alleged maneless race to Eu- 
rope, which in time would deveispe as fine a 
mane in captivity as when wild, should their 
nature permit of the adornment. Witness the 
Harriana cub sent to England by the late Genb. 
Watson. What was done with this fine Lion 
after death I know not, bit he snrety should 
have been made over to the British Museuy-— 
Mr. Bligh in Ben. Sp. M. 

(746) Felis ornata, Gray, (founded onan ex- 
ceediugly bad coloured drawing, obviously by a 
native artist, published in Hardwicke’s Iustra- 
tions of Indian Zoology ; F. servalina apnd Jar- 
dine, Nat. Libr, Felinze nee F. servalina, Ogilby,) 
F.ad Oxam, Pallas (apud Gray,) F. Huattoni, 
Bligh (founded on a skin from the Hazara hills), 
Chaus servalina. Gray, Brit. Mus. Catal. 

This wild species approximates very nearly to 
the domestic Cat. ‘The ground colour of the fur is 
a “ Cat Gray,” more or less fulvescent or better 
described as pale gravish=fulvous in some speci- 
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tend to unite into transvewe bands on the*sides : 

he head, nape and shoulders, the spots are 
sialler aud fess distinct, and tend to form longi-' 
tudinal lines on the occiput and .nape, but not | 
upon the back sun the limbs theré are distinet 
cross bands, with oyg are two broad, black streaks 
within the arm, as in the Chaus and conmnonly. 
in domestic cats; the paws blackish uiderneath : | 
cheek-stripes as usual, breast spotted, but the ! 
belly almost free from spots : tail tapering more . 
or less distinctly, and marked with a series ot 
well defined rings and a black tip : ears ‘ex- | 
ternally dull rufous, witha slight but distinct } 
duskyish pencil tuft at tip, not black tipped as 
in the Chaus, nor is their rafous colour nearly 
so bright as in that animal, differing little from 
the general hue of the body: the fur according to 
locality or perhans season is more or less deuse or 
full; and the markings ave much brighter and 
more distinct in some individuals than in 
others.—Jour, ds. Soc. of Beng. November, 
1856, p.441. 


Of two supposed wild types of the do- 
mestic Cats of India, obtained by Mr, 'Theo- 
bald in the Punjab Salt Range (two specimens 
of each of them,) neither can be referred to the 
F. ornata: they have much more the appearance 
of domestic eats ; and so theytundoubtedly would 
have, were they really two aboriginal types 
which are still strongly indicated by the domes- 
tic cats even of Bengal, One is the streaked or 
spotted type, the colouring and markings of 
which are not much unlike those of the Euro- 
pean wild eat (F Sylvestris, Brisson); ouly 
more distinct, and the tranverse streaks are more 
broken into spots, especially towards the hinder 
part of the body ; the fur, however, is short, and 
the tail slencer and of uniform apparent thick- 
ness to the ends showing a series of rings and 
a black tip: ears slightly rufescent externally, 
but infuscated, passing to black at tip where ; 
there isa distinct small pencil tuft of black hairs ; 
paws deep sooty black underneath, L lately saw, at 
Allahabad, an exact counterpart of this alleged 
wild race in a domestic Grimalkin; but, in general, 
the domestic Cats of this type, about Calcutta at 
least, are greyer, With the spots smaller and 
move numerous. The other type much resembles 
F, Chaus in colouring, but does not at all approxi- 
mate to that auimal in its proportions : it is much 
smaller than the Chaus, with proportionally shor- 
ter limbs, smaller ears, and much longer tait, 
which Jast distinctly tapers at the extremity, 
consequently, it exhibits no tendency to the 
Lynx form and character, so conspiculously 
manifest in the Chaus. The body is uniformly 
grizzled ‘“ cat-grey” more or less rusty or ful- 
vescent, withouta trace of spot or stripe, such as 
may generally be discerned faintly in the Chaus : 
bat the bands on the limbs are much more dis- 
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head and cheeks (much coufused albeit on the 
the former). And a dark band across the chest: 
lower parts more or less whitish or tinged with 
fulvous, and marked with blackish or brown- 
black spots: ears’ dull, rufous behind, with a 
slight blackish tip and no peneil-tuft of hairs : 
the paws more or leas sooty underneath. Do- 
mestic Cats of -this type abound in Bengal, if 
not generally ovex India: but such a coloration 
is utterly unknown among thoge of Europe; and 
the proper tabby markings (pale streaks ona 
black ground, peculiarily and symmetrically dis 
powd), so very common in..English Cats, are 
never seen in those of India! The tabby may 
be a modification (and a very remarkable one) 
of the markings of the wild F. sylvestris of 
Kurope, a result of domestication but most as- 
suredly the Chaus coloured eats of India would 
seem to indicate an aboriginally wild stock of 
that colour, no doubt inhabiting the country 
somewhere: but if a truly and aboriginally wild 
specimen were to turn up, it would merely be 
regarded as a stray member of the domestic 
race, and sow ertd to all enquiry. : 

‘The only ay to a probably «orrect, result 
would be the fat, that such aminal might inhabit 
a vast range of country, away from human haunts, 
without exhibiting the variation of colour every 
where observaile in the domestié races ; unless 
in neighbourhoods whereitimight interbreed with 
the latter which wonld pass for nothing : though 
to such neighbourhoods it would doubtless be 
attracted, Just as the Chaus is! The question 
then remains—Do two such Feline types exist, or 
eitherof them, in an aboriginally wild state, in any 
part of India, as have just been described, and 
both of which are said to be found wild in the 
Punjab Salt Range? The difficulty of tracing 
the origin of many of our domestie animals is 
well known.—Jour, ds. oc. of Beng., No. Ps 
1856, page 442-2. ‘ 


(747) FELIS MOORMENSIS, Hopeson. 
(748) FERONIA ELEPHANTUM, Roxs, 


The Fruit. 
Kavit, Dux. | Wood Apple, Exe. 
Velagapundoo, Tex. XKapitta, Sans. 

‘The rather acid pulp contained within the hard 
shell of ihe Vutiam pullum is eaten with sugar 
bub is not much prized. ‘The tree is more prized 
for its valuable gume—Ainslie p. 234. * 

(749) FIBROUS PLANTS OF WESTERY 
INDIA being from Art, IT. on the use of Fibroug 
Plants in Bombay Review. 

On the Western side of India we are less richly 
provided with those gigantic grasses, which in the* 
valleys of the G@nges and Brahtmapootra form 
such important parts of household ecdMemy. Still 
in our forests or dangs and in some of the tnter- 
nal rivers of Guzerat there are snnnlies aufiiciently. 
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try to turn them generally to account. That they 
can be partially worked up into a shape at once 
useful, light, and elegant, may be seen in those 
-teut-houses constructed of reeds which form the 
~dwellings of our Indian gipsies, gopalas and other 
wandering tribes. Some of these huts can with 
ease be carrjed on a small donkey, and the 
material is so closely woven.as to resist the 
heaviest rain. Possibly, had our brave troops at 
Sebastopol possessed a few thousands of them 
they might have been saved much sickness and 
suffering between November and March. That 
the use of such fabrics is not extended evgn to 
our floors is a proof how backward certain small 
but- very useful branches of art are with us in 
Bombay. Our most finished artisans in Bom- 
bay cannot turu out a decent tent screen or 
chick. ‘hey have uot yet got beyond a few 
coarse strips of bamboos strung together. Yet 
in this small branch of art thousands ef people 
might be employed but insterd however we go 
on purchasing China matting to the detriment 
of our purses as well as of our poorer 
population, Why should net young Bombay 
make a beginning in*this divin of industry. 
It ig tiue that in Sind the mar‘afacture is more 
‘extended and. the grass chairs of that province as 
well as the boat mats are models for lightness 
and comfort.—*Page 253. ( 
*.. Musa textilis. We now turn to the Plantain 
Tribe or Musas, about which Doctor Royle is as 
usual full, of information collected as well as 
original. We may however state that he errs in 
oue point of great importance, viz,, that the wild 
Plantain (Musa textilis)is not indigenous in India, 
It can be shewn on our Ghats from Cape Comorin 
Northward, and if hitherto it has not been turned 
*to full account this may be ascribed partly to 
ignorance or apafhy on the part of those whose 
mountains afford many other fibres ; and partly 
to the fact, that’ in the northern slopes of the 
Ghats, the plant does not reach a height fitted to 
afford a fibre or more than two feet in length. 
Strength it has as is well known to the Ghat 
people who employ it occasionally for domestic 
purposes in rope-making as well as the stem for 
food. However it is a question whether in our 
inore Northern Ghats in which the growth is 
common the stem be not too short to allow of 
its being worked into exportable fibre — Page254, 
Cocoquut. In Malabar and Ceylon every 
available spot within the jufluence ofthe sea 
breéze is being devoted to the growth of the 
Cocoanut, and an intelligent traveller has lately 
informed us that along the Western coast of the 
Madras provinces the wavy downs near (he sea 
borders Which have erst been barren and pro- 
duced only ‘a stunted and gvorthless crop of 
grass arg_being every where leveiled broken up 
fd manured so as to form the beds of future 
plantations, the only impulse being a steady de- 
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rality*of the resideng Collector (Mr. Maltby) 

i who gives a perpetual Jease of such groufd at 
the easy rate of one rupee per acre. 

‘The value of the coir produce depends so 
‘greatly on the previous manipulation that it ap- 
| pears most desirable to have it exported from 
| the principal seaward faarts, under the inspec- . 
ition of Custom-house oy other authorities as 
_ used to be done in former years. We have been 
‘given to understand that since the abolition of 
ithe practice of government iuspection, the coir 
{ prepared by private hands bears a relative value, 
| from 70 to 90 per cent. inferior to that prepared 

under the eye of public functionaries, We 
| believe that ‘a proposal to re-establish the 
old system was negatived as at variance with 
the principles of political economy.— Page 255. 
Linseed, We conceive that Dr. Royle is 
in error when he states that this crop is never 
|sown thickly or in coutinuous fields. We 
ihave seen it thus grown in many siluations 
‘and such we believe to be the general mode of 
; ita cultivation in the Linseed-producing provinces, 
| In our poorer Western districts it is often sown 
as an edging crop to wheat and other grain be- 
cause it is not eaten by cattle in the green state. 
The reason given for its being sown in both long 
and cross drills is that the plant being weakly re- 
quires much sowing to guard it against the ac- 
tion of the weather and a very good and suffi- 
cient reason it is. Opes 

Bast, Of these our substitutes for Bast 
‘we need ouly remark ‘that while they rank’ 
‘among the easiest grown and most extensively 
distributed of all our forest trees, they usually 
suffer more from the axe of the woodsman and 
the flames lighted by the cultivator of the jungle, 
&e., than almost any other class of trees. Conse- 
quently in places where they were once abun- 
dant, trees are now rare so that we can hardly ex- 
pect to obtain their fibres in sufficient quantities 
for exportation. Ao 

It is true that in forests under the Western 
Ghats far to the southward they are still to be 
found in considerable numbers, but in such places 
the population is too scattered and migratory to 
take up the manufacture steadily and on an ex- 
tensive scale. Provided they get a supply for 
making nets to catch the elk or fetters forthe 
tame elephant they generally seck no more. For 
the latter purpose they frequently use the bark 
of some of the Sterculias—Page 259. : 
“ Crotalaria. ‘These remarks may serve as an 
introduction to the important subject of Sunna 
or Crotalaria fibre, as the Hibiscus Cannabi- 
‘nus or Ambaree, need be but lightly noticed, for 
it is not likely to be ever largely exported, and its 
uses will continue to be chiefly confined to the 
agricultural population of its native spots. 
With respect to the Sunna fibre we may observe 
that it is daily becoming an article of inereased 
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the great agricultural distrfts to the east of the 
Godavery, and hundreds if not thousands of earts 
may now be seen conveying it in the dry season 
from the Eastern parts of Barsi,-Pangam and 
Sholapore towarfis Bombay. Nor is it here only 
that such activity is ebseyyable, itis just as great 
in Malabar, Canara, Darwar, Mysore, apd all the 
great grain countries to the south. In Khandeish, 
the quantity grown has more than doubled during 
the last ten years. In the Conkuns, owing to 
local causes which we shall notice hereafter, its 
culture has remained stationary if indeed it has 
not decreased. ‘Throughout the greater breadth 
of Guzerat the laud is too valuable to admit of 
its beingssubjected to the rotation of a crop-held 
in so little esteem as this, both Brahmans and the 
higher classes of cultivators cousider it bencath 
them to cultivate sunn, indeed there is a common 
belief, that a cow in calf, if tied with a rope of 
Sunna will miscarry. In Guzerat, however, it is | 
often sown for a green manure being ploughed in j 
to the land just after the flower has appeared. | 
Also in the collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 
extensively cultivated on those broken lauds and 
edges of ravines which decline from the level of 
the Khaunum or black soil to the Myhee river. In 
cleared patches of the different forests which 
skirt and lie at the foot of the Ghats, it is said to be 
regularly cultivated as a rotation crop, In Khan- 
deish the Brinjaries, (the great grain carriers of 
the country) grow itin spaces which they clear 
near their temporary camps in the rainy reasons 
and in the hilly parts of Mysore, large camps of 
the same wandering tribe may be seen with their 
small huts or lightly stretcheed tents of cloth 
pitched near the slope of a great river, while their 
cattle are browsing among the neighbouring 
heights, and whole families are busied either in 
attending to the cultivation of Sunna or in working 
up such material as they have collected from the 
crop into twine and cloth. For the former pur- 
pose the heiip ‘has to he prepared by a tedious 
and laborious process of beating on a flat stone or 
wooden block, successive blows being dealt by the 
men, each of whom is armed with a heavy club. 
By this means the woody fibre is pretty eflectu- 
ally got rid of and the article is then handed over 
to the women, boys and girls of the company to 
be by them spun into twine on the rude spindle 
or pirn which they always carry with them, It 
is no uncommon thing to see one of their stout 
wiry and bronzed vizayes—for such they always 
appear in the line of march, stalking along with 
achild on her back, her eye fixed on the move- 
ments of the cattle and both her hands employed 
in mechanically twisting the fibre of the twine on 
this spindle. 7 

In our districts below the Ghats the culti- 

















vation of some is limited to that grown by the 
wildermountain tribes, and the Mussulman and 
Hindoo fishermen for their nets. Further culti- 
vation seems to be restrained partly by fiscal 
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measures and still more by the want of fresh 
water for steeping the fibre—Page 260, 

We have alluded to the practice of sowing the 
Sunua plaut for the purpose of a green manure. 
This is but one of many iustances which prove 
that the uatives appreciate more fully than they 
have been supposed to do the effet of manures 
decomposing in the soil and we have also authen- 
tic documents to show that very many years ago 
the use of liquid manure specially carted for the 
purpose of distribution was common in some 
parts of the country.—Page 262. 

Combretacee, ‘The withes of two species of 
the Combretacere ave extensively employed in the 
place of iron stretchers for the mouths of the 
leathern sacks used in drawing water from wells. 
Page 2638. 

Cumabis sativa. We may mention that the 
Mussulinan population are just as great consumers 
of the hemp product as the Hindus, In Sind 
the extent to which it is used by all classes is 
frightful.— Page 264 

Paper. Df. Rosle concludes by cevoting a 
short chapter to “ materials for paper .mak-. 
ing,” noticing also some of the places at which 
paper is manufactured. Yo this we need only 
add, that in Western India paper is made, at nu- 
merous places as Ahmedabad, Surat, Dharwar, 
Kolapore, and Aurangabad, that in every manu- 
factory which we have scen the workmen were all 
Mussulmans, that the paper made at Aurungg- 
bad bears the palin as to fineness and gloas, 
hence the demand for it to engross sunnuds 
deeds and other such documents. For royal 
use, as may be seen in the private account 
books of the late Peshwa Bajee Rao, grains of 
gold leaf are mixed with the pulp and thus be- 
comes spread over the surface of the paper. We 
believe that in all cases the pulp is formed from 
old grain bags originally made from the Crota- 
laria Hemp or Sunne. Although the import to 
Bombay from Bengal of jute gunny bags for 
xcking is cousiderable, we have never known 
them applied to the manufacture of paper.— 
Bombay Quar, Review, page 265 of No. IV. of 
$855. . 

Fibrous plants of Travancore,—Ailantus mala- 
baricus, Paroomarum, Malayalum, Inner bark. 
Not much used. 

Agave americana. . 

Acacia lencophicea, Oody nar. This tree’is 
common near Cape Comorin. The fibres front 
the bark are used by the fishermen in making* 
nets. A coarse kind of cordage is also made 
from it. 

Aloe indica, or sulgaris, Kuttally nar. 

Asclepias gigantea, Ericoo nar, Coramon. 

Bauhinea tomentosa, Vellay Aateenar. 

Calliearpa lanata, Thondy nar. Inner Bark. 
Not much used. : 
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Crotalaria juncea, Canambeo or Wuckoo. Cul- 
tivated extensively in the Southern districts. It 
is wot exported. Fishing acts are made trom 
them ; the best kinds are grown in the Northern 
districts. 

Cordia obliqua, Pothooveroosen nar. Moderate 
strength. © 

Erythrina ind 
strength. 

Ficus indiea, 
miysore 


ica. Moorookoo nar. Moderate 


Aallen nar, Not much used. 
sis, Kul-aallun nar. Not much 





» 
used, 
Grewia rotund 
Tsora corylifolia, Ky wen na 
valuable fibre in ‘Travancore. ‘The plant grows 
abundantly at the base of the hills. It is from 
the stem of this shrub that the natives pro- 
duce fire. 
Mimosa Tutsia, Menjy nar. 
Sida populifolia, ased for Cordage. 
Stryelnos potatorum, Kathaven nar 


ifolia, Oonoo. Moderate sireRgth. 


ry. This is the most 





Ke. 








Smilax ovalifolia, Krinkoddy ar. Used for 
tying bundles. &e, . 
Sanseviern zeylanica, Marel nar. Execllent 


fibre when well prepared. 
Yerminalia alata, Mooroot 

strong and Lasts many years : 

timber, corday 
‘Terminalia be 





nen nar, Bark, very 
dlseal f for 






110M, Sane is nar. 

Pandanus odoratissinus, Thalay nar. Uhis plant 
grows abundautly in ‘Travancore along the back- 
waters and canals, the fibres are extensively 
used, being good and strong. —M BR. 


750) FICUS. Of this genus are the Ban 
Ficus indica or Ala nar, Peepul, Pieus reli 
ov Arasa nar, Ficus racemosa, Ati nar, Fiens 
oppositifolia, Bodda nar, Piews (?) Cullethy nar, 
and the Kicus tomentosa. 

(751) FICUS BENGALENSIS, 
bowdee, Bun.j is the gcuuine banyan. 

(752) PICUS RELIGLO: (Pipat, Bur.) 
often called Banyav, is the sacred tree of the 
Burmans. Under it Gaudama is said to 
become, a Boodh. 
of their country. 
and take root like the genuine banyan, 
very ndble tree, and bears a fruit the size of a 
grape, of which birds are foud, but which is net 
eaten by man. One of these grows over the 








(Nyoung 





oe 





brick baptistry, in the Mission compound at , 


Maulmnain, extending its branches also over the 
street. On its young and flourishi 
ethe Barnnans sometimes hang lighted lumps as ¢ 
e deed of merit. — Malcolm's Travels South 
Rasteru Asia, VL. p. $86.) 
753) FIGHTING STRENGTIFE OF TIE 








it 





FRONTIER CLANS OF LQDIA. Writers hive 
from titggto time deseribed the policy adopted by ; 


ifs success appears at last to be acknowledged. 
4Ve question, however, wiether the magnitude of 





It is common in every part: 
The branches do not descend | 
itisa! 









that suecess is even y€i thoroughly appreeited. 
‘The immense length of the territory to be watel- 
ed, the barbarous names of the clans who from 
time to time tlescend upon the _ Dinins, and the 
apparent want of connection ii®our own move 
ments perplex and wgary ethe most attentive. 
‘The pubfe thinks of “the frontier” much as if 
it were an outlying station in some danger from 
the tribes around. We have seen some statistics 
which will, we think, tend to diminish this dela- 
sion. ‘They shew that the clans whom we have 
compelled to respect our territory, can turn out 
a force greater than the whole Army of Bengal. 
That they require even now an army of observa- 
tion greater than the foree which “defended the 
Pe insula, That the Government has in fact 
placed the chain upon tribes as wild and alnost 
as wumerous as those who have for centuries 
ained the independence of Arabia, 


Beyond Bri- 








The numbers stand as follows, 
tish territory we have, 
Fighting men, 


‘Lribes on Ufuzara Frontier and near the 








Indus—North of Peshawur, ..... 8,000 
Swat and its dependencies, vee vee 20,000 
Momunds, ass we ae 12,000 
Afreedies, ah 20,000 
Orurkayes and other "Tribe sin Kohat Fron- 

’, as cae ae vee 80,000 
aes se 20,000 





Sheoranees and others in i Dehra Ismael Khan 
District, re 

Belooeh ‘Tribes ou Dehra Ghazce 
der, vss 





vee 20,000 





Total 135,0C0 

Resides the above there are other warlike 

Tribes within British Territory with the follow- 
ing numbers of 








: _ Fighting men. 

Turnoulees (including Jehandad),... «. 8,000 
Other ‘Tribes cf Tuzara +. 10,000 
Eusulzye, ave + 25,000 
Khattueks, is 12,000 
Bungushes, eee 15,000 
Derajat ‘Tribes, os . 10,000 
te 

Total 60,000 

‘These men are all, be it remembered, trained 
from boyhood to the use of arms. All can use 
the tuiwar, the long assassin’s knife, and tie long 
and heavy matchlock. All are fanatic Mussal- 


nians, clinging like mountaineers everywhere to 
the worst dogma of their faith, that the slaughter 
of an infidel is the readiest road to heaven. All, 
too, are accustomed to consider plunder the easiest 


. source of income, and robbery the only profession 
the British Government towards these clans, and ! 


worthy of an honourable man. Add 
facts, that they have for ages regarded 
ple of the plains as serfs born to till for t 


tg these 
the peo- 
he benefit 





e 

FISHES OF THE CELEBES. 
of the mountain and that ¢hese serfs can fe at- 
tacked through all the passes of ranges which 
extend for eight hundred miles, and the task of 
the Government may be partially comprehended. 
The figures, too®’may serve to explain the neces- 
sity for the grent forge wyich is now conceutrat- 
ed in the frontier stations :-~ 





Regular. Irregular, ‘Total. 
Tlutara,... ce. cee 1,884 1,884 
Peshawur,. 2,538 13,202 
2) 3,559 3,626 
Dehra Ismael Khan, 8,204 8,204 
Dehra Ghazee Khan, 1,615 1,615 


° 





Total 10,821 12,809 
Tt is fortunate, if not for the existence, at le: 
for the stability of our rule that these tribes ar 
incapable of combination. ‘They live in incessant | 
hloodshedding feuds. Life for life is the universal 
Jaw of the mountain, and the fead once commenc 
ed canend only with the destruction of one clan 
or the other. ‘They have but one common bond, 
the hatred of the infidel, which from time to 
time urges iudividuals to acts of homicidal freuzy. | 
That bond, however, is sufficiently powerful to | 
give rise to some apprehension. A union amon 
these tribes is considered in the Punjab an iu 
possibility, Peuds. as deadly were  paciiied in 
Arabia, when tribes equally wild aud not more j 
fanalie united for the conquest of the Oriental | 
world. —Friend of India, 3 April, 1856, | 

(754) VISIES OF THM CELEBES. Ai 
Contribution to the knowledge of the Iehthyolo- | | 
gical Fauna of Celebes,—By Dr. Bueewen, Ditee- | 
tor and Secretary of the Batavian Socicty of Arts| 
and Science, &e. 

The Tehthyological Tanna of the great island | 
of Celebes has, up to this day, never been treat- | 
ed of by itself, ‘The few notices regarding it 
seattered through some Tehthyographie and Eth t 
nographic w orks, prineipally in the treatises | 
euliticd-— i 

“Schetsen uit de oostelyke streken des ln- 
dischen Archipels, dvor Jelluller.” 

« Ow t der u® de Suuda en Moluksehe 
Zeen bekendevisschen van de geslachten| Amphi- 
prion, Premnas, Pornaceutrus, Glyphisodon, Da- 
seyllus en Heliases, door H. Schlegel and J. 
Muller, 

Both are inserted in the * Verhandelingen over 
de natuurlyke geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Overzeesche bezittingen as well as in the | 
“ Ihistoire Naturelle des VPoissous” by Cuvier, 
and Valenciennes. 



































In the various works [find mentioned 91 
specics of fishes belonging to the fauna of Celebes. 
Dr. Muller alludes to the existence of some | 
genera at this place, without giving a desevip. | 
tion of their different species. 











FISHES OF THE CELEBES. 
By comparing all the known genera and 
species I obtained the following suminary :— 






































= Families. 5 S 
sea Sie 
13|21!Seopelini {1 
3] 41Clupesoces, al 2 
4} 5|Clupeoide J} ale 
3} 8|Pleuronectoidei, 2] 0 
10 Sigeplabrenchi 1] 0 
Osphronemoidci, 2, 2) Balistini, 318 
Scombercidei, Leu Gymnodouta, We 
UY LSeyltia, Hi 
271 212 
bf 5S yd 
| 4] LO yk 
1G} 2h yl 
3,1 yl 
ays 
tl 87193 
here mentioned are 











detailed in the following table. ‘The habitats of 


i . Bite 
jwauy of these are known ; of others nothing is 


yet ascertained, but that they are found on 
and along theecoasts of Celebes : 
Families. 


Species. Mabitat. 





'Percoidei. — |Ambassis Dusgamieri, 
CON ices tesaante os 
Apogon novemfaseia- 
tus C. V. 
nigripinuis C. 
Corallicolla 
1 ae) | eer 
merra CV... 
sexf intus K. 


Celebes. 


Macassar.. 





39 








' » 





” 





Diaeope aelue C. ¥. 
notata C. Y. 
» bitaeniata C.V. 
Mesoprion unimacula- 
tus Q. Gow, 
amnularis C.¥. 
+ taeniops C.V, 
» fuscescens CV. 
Diplopriou __ bifaseia- 
tun K. VW. rh 
Doles maculatus -|Celebes. Aqdul. 
‘Therapon serons C.V.|Macassar. 
Tfolocenérum — orien- 
tale U. V.. i 
Sphyraena Conmerso- 
mi CU Veet 
Sillago acuta C. 
Polynemus _ telradac- 
tyles C. ¥. 








Upeneus vittatus CY. 
scaber 


Slatycephalus 
Bl. 
pristig 


Scleroparci. 
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z 
Families. | Species. Habitat. Families. Species. Habitat. 
Scorpaena picta C. V.|Macassar. Colionymus , filamén- 
Pterois zebra C, V.. 4 tosus G V0.0... Menado, 
Sciaenoidei. |Utolithus argenteus Platyptera aspro K. 
K. V. He. 35 V. I te sesese eve Celebes. 
» [Cmbrina kublii C. Vv ” Labroidei. |Amphiprion ephippi- 
Pristipoma kaakan C. um C. V..,,]Macassar. 
Vix in Woreuditesnaoeess ra » percula C, V.|Celebes, 
Scolopsides _ voimeri Ctenoidei. |Premnas __ trifasciatus| 
Oy Wacarngesss i Co Vice seeese vee ves|Macassar, 
», lycogenis C.V. - Pomacentrus trimacu- 
Sparoidei. {Dentexobturus  S.- latus C. V...|Celabves. 
Mull... .....0e eeeee 3 » nigricans C. V. sf 
Genes filamentosns C. Pomacentrus albifas- 
Noxicekdisieceatie ae ciatus M. Schl... ... ee 
Caesio erythrogaster’ GlyphisodonrathiC.V. ” 
FE ON TE ceiies z 4 »  bengalensis 
Chaetodontoidei} Chaetoidei....... ei ‘ CL Vines. a 
Heniochus macrolepi- 5 ceclestinus 
dotus C, Vi... Celebes. G, Vu... 
Zanclus cornutus ©.V. aM » melas K. V, H, 
Drepaue....... .-|Macassar. Labroidei. [Corfyphus schoenleinii 
Scatophagus i Aqs.- vied] ane 
Holacanthus . i Cycloide. Julis, ..|Macassar. 
5 Novacula pentadactyn 
Pimelefterns indicus CO. Naies ...[Celebes. 
K. V.¥........ #s Cheilinus, .iMacasgar. 
+ =mareiac Q. G.|Celebes. Epibulus, ” 
Yoxotes jaculator C.V.| Macassar. Scarus,... ‘a 
Osphronemoidei] Anabas scandens C.V.Celebes. Siluroidei. |Pimelodus,. ” 
Ophicephalus theatus| Clarias,.. 5 
3) re ‘Tondano. Plotosus lineatus C, V.|Celebes 
Scomberoi-[Cybium guttatum C, Scombereso- 
dei. V.. Maeassar. ces. Belone annulata C. V. ” 
bi ‘Commerso i » timucoides ¢et- 
CLV, + seseeees-| Macassar. tull,. «»|Macassar, 
richicirus... * Hemiramphus “nela- 
Chorinemus ‘aculeatus nurus C. Vu,....0 Celebes. 
Cc. V.. sh » ery throrhyn- 
ay mauritianus a chus C, 
Caranx Rottleri C. V. < Vv. ..|Macassar. 
»  orsteri... ....|Celebes. Exoro-cotus,, is 
»  Xanthurus K Scopelini.  |Saurus Baidicua a: 
° V.H.. acassar Clupeoidei. {Clupea(species: plures) ”» 
Coryphacna — chr Engraulis,. “ we 
mus C. V.... as E lops saurus C, $5 
Stromateus Megalops indieusC. N. af 
Viet Weavers sie ‘6 Clupesoces. Chirocentrus dorab C 
- Mene maculita C. V a Visseoste rea aesesseass ” 
-Theutidei. {Amphacanthus vulpi- Clupeoidei. Notopterus kapirat, 
& nus M. Schl... ...{Celebes. Lac,... o ” 
Mugileidei. |Mugil... Tacassar, Plueronec-jSolea,... ” 
Cestraeus ‘plicatilis C.|Celebes Aq- | toidei. 
Wei | dul. Tlippoglossus... ...... ” 
Gobioidei.  |Gobius Ce! » Lophobran-|Syugnathus — (spec 
~~ {Sieydium Cynovepha. - chii. plures) 1.0... seeses ” 
Jum C. ¥ Menado. Balisteni. Balisteslineatus Schn. o 
Eleatris velo-branche Aluthera “barbata 8. 
py eS Aadal Mull.....- antes | + 
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e 
Families, Species. Habitat. 
Trjgeanthus biaculea-} . 
tus ©. Vu... .{Macassar. 
GymnodontajTetrad&n sHonkenii 
Bl sci02. 068 aancsaraties on 
Argenteus 8, Mull. ” 
Scyllia, Chiloseyitium puucta- 
tum M. He. ” 
Carchariae. |Carcharias’  (Iriono- 
don) sorrah Valen.. a 
Sphyrna Blochii MH 7 
Squatino-/Rhynehooatus laevis 
yajae. Mee ivecisieness ” 
‘Torpedines. |Narcine ‘Timlei M.H. 5 
Trygones. — /‘laeniura lymima M.H. Be 
Myltiobatides|Aetobatis flagellum. a 





The above review shows sufficiently the ana- 
logy of this fauna to that of Java. Yet there 
are numerous species among those enumerated, 
which were never observed by me on or near the 
coast of Java, and which are ‘nowhere mentioned 
as being found on these coasts. ‘The species not 
knovm in Java are the following, viz :— 


Eleotris velobrancha.,. 
Cc. V. 
Amphiprion ephippium 
Sehn, 
»» perculaC, V, 
Pomacentrus _albifas- 
ciatus M. Schl. 
>» Nigricans C. V. 
Cossyphus Schoenleinii 


Apogon novem fasciatus 
Cc. VY, 

Serranug merra C, V. 

Dicope bitaeniata C, V. 

Mesoprion taeniops C. V 
» fuscescens C. V. 

Dules maculatus C. V. 

Platyeephalus pristiger 


Plerois zebra ©. V. Agaz. 
Dentex obtusus 5. Mull.|Novacula pentadactyla 
Chorinemus mauritianus}| C. V. 


G. ¥. 

» aculeatus C. Vi | 
Caranx Forsteri CV. 
Coryphacna — chrysurus 

Lae. 
Amphacanthus vulpinus 

Mschl. 

Certraeus plicatilis GV. 
Gobius celebius C. V. 
Sicydum cynocephaluin|Narcine ‘Vimlei Henle. 

cv. Actobatis flagellum M.H 

Consequently, according to our present know- 
ledge, we have 33 of the above enumerated 93 
species, which ave entirely strangers to Java, 
whilst the remaining 60 are found inhabiting 
the waters along the coast of Java. 


Belone annulata C V. 
», timucoides 8. Mull 
Hemiramphus melanu- 
rus ©. ¥, 
»  erythrorhynchus 
Gevs 
Alutherabarbata 8. Mail 
etraodon Tlonkenii Bl. 
», argenteus 8. Mull. 





Some weeks ago I received a small eollee- 
tion of fishes from Macassar, for which [ am in- 
debted to the kindness of my friend, the naturalist 
traveller Zollinger, who collected them for me. 
during his stay at that place. Though this 
collection consists only sof 21 species, yet it is 
remarkable for the following peculiarities, viz. 
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Ist. 15 species are new to the Fauna of 
Celebes. 

2nd. + species cannot be classified amongst the 
genera known hitherto, but render it necessary 
to form 4 new genera. 

3rd. Besides these, 4 or at least 3 species, 
: there are 8 others also new to seience, so that 
jone half of the collection consists of species 
altogether unknown. . 

4th. The remaining 4 species already known 
also belong to the fauna of Java. 

The species of this collection belong to 9 fa- 
mili@ and 18 genera, viz. 
Percoidei. ‘Therapon the-|Siluroidei_ Plotosus_li- 

raps CLV we neatus ©. V2.0... 
Holocentrum leonoides,|Seopelini Saurus 

Bikr.. af CV *,, va 
Sillago acuta C. -..|Clupeoidei Clapea gib- 
i Sparoidei Dipterygono-}  bosa Bikr........... 45 
+ tus lenco-gratmmicus argyrotaeniata 
BAKU 555 caroans sx saves 
| Apogonoides — macassa- 
|  viensis Blkr...... 1. 
Chaetodontoidei — Dre- 

pane guttata C.V.... 
Seatophagus argus CV 
Toxotes jaculator C.V.* 




















Blkr. 





+: Macassariensis 
Blkr........ 

Anblygaster clupeoides 
Blk 








Engraulis ri 
Blkr. ...... 


Zollingeri 


Scombervidei.  Caranx)Balistini Balistes mela- 
leptolepis K.IL...,....] nophleum Blkr,..... 
»  pseudopte |Pogonognathus barba- 





Blkr.... .. oo{ tus BikI eee eoeeee 
Mugiloidei Atherina ar-[Lriacanthus biaculeatus 

gyrotaeniata Blkr.....[ C. V. sedaeievac'es 

The species marked thus* are found in the 
tables at the head of this contribution. By the 
15 species new to the Fauna of Celebes the num- 
ber of all the species of its fishes is raised to 108, 
that of the genera to 91, viz. -— 




















Pereoidei. - 13 Genera, 23 Species. - 
Sparoidei, a) 5 ‘ 
Chaetodontoidei,.. 10 7 
Seomberoidei. 7 13 
Mngiloidei 3 2 

Clupeoide 5 7 

Balistini,. 8 4 


leaving the numbers of the remaining families as 
enumerated in the beginning of this treatise. 
Overlooking the species marked* we find only 
4 among those new for Celebes also known in 
Java, viz: Therapon theraps C. V.; Drepane 
guttata C. V.; Scatophagus argus C. V.; and 
Caranx leptolepis K.fv. H. Thus of the 108 
; species of fishes known in Celebes 64 are alsa, 
found in Java. < 
Celebes most probably has much greater abun- 
dace of fishes than Java. Notwithstanding this 
we know ecotparatively but a small numberof 
species, I am of*opinion that 108 expresses 
not yet the eighth part of tie number Sf all the 
species of fishes actually living in Celebes and 
lin its coast waters. ‘here is still to be found 
a rich treasure for science, not “ouly in ascertain- 
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ing the geographic dispersion of the species 
ready know 
unknown ones. ‘This would appear to a certain 
degree from the comparative richucss of the col- 


al- 


lection by M. Zellinger, of which nearly half of 


the number of species are new in Ichthyology. 
A few worls ouly regarding the new genera 
formed by me; 1 have named them Diptery- 
gonotus, Apogonoides, Amblygaster ad Pogo- 
nognathus. 


The two former belong to the family of the 


Sparoidei of 8. Muller (Sparoide aud Maendoles ° 


Cuv. Val.) 
The Dipterygonotus is ¢ 
snout prolonge 
diverging fins without scales, toothless gill covers, 
a small flat thorn at the operculum, scaled jules 
and absence of jaw bone and ercet teeth. 
Apogouoides this named hy me from its re- 
semblance in habitat to divers sorts of Apogon, 
hae Likewise two diverging dorsal fins and tooth- 
less gill covers, but no thorn at the operculum, 








the snout but little prolonged, small bristly jaw | 


teeth and erect and canine tecth, 
The 3rd of the gencra formed by me belongs 


to the Chipeoidei, and haa great aflinity to the | 


genns Clupea, fiom which it is chiefly distin- 
guished by a flat round 
ter which 1 tried to. 





press by the word Am- 


Dlygaster.  Amblygaster has a Jong compressed 
body, 8 round unspiked belly, 5 rayed gills, the 


eyes partly closed by a wembrane, a naked head, 


no teeth. 


With regard to the novelty of the genus he- 
longing to the Balistini, called Pogonognathus, | 


Tam not quite certain, Remote from every 
centre of science, confined altogether to my own 
Jibrary and uot in possession of some {chthyo- 
graphic works, I cannot positively decide whe- 
ther the Aluteres cryptacautus Cur. (Renard IL 
part p. I 2f. 284) or the Anacanthus barbatus, 
Gray, illustrated io the Ind. Zool. Vol. I. Jab. 








84 f, 2, he identical or related to my Pogonog- | 


nathus barbatus. ‘fhe Aluthera barbate, men- 
tioned by S. Muller in his above mentioned 


treatise, is there only ennmerated without being : 
described, so that Lam likewise uncertain with. 
oy it is the same } 
Jined | 
however to identify both of them, since they j 


yegard to that species, whet 
with that diseovered by me. 





To am it 
were found at the saue’spot, and 1 know of no 
species of Aleutercs, with one or mote cirri in 

athe underjaw. 1t must be re ved to zoologi 
who can command a greater share of literary 
aid than I, on this unscientific spot of the carth, 
to remove the uncertainty on the point. Pogo- 
nognatlins is nearly related. to Aleuteres, but is 
distinguished from the latter by a large mem- 
branous<trrus on the chap, anda single dorsal fin 
formed incrcly by a bony fibre. ‘The characteris- 
tic marks of the Pogonognathus are a long com- 

ha short downy hair, 




















‘geet Boos les age, 





p, but also in discovering eutirely | 


istingnished by his‘ 
nto a horizontal, tube, by two : 


smooth belly, a ehirac- | 
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va thin hony fibre inctead of a dorsal fin, a thick 

inembranous fecler at the chin, the bones of the 

| pelvis concealed under the skin ;—the pelvis of 

! the males projecting 

I shall now enter into a short description of 

| the new species. ‘1 haye added the diagnosis of 

ja kind of Caraux which I consider to be the Ca- 
ranx leptolepis K. v. H., also that of the Bast 
Indian Sailor [Oostindisch vaarder] mention- 

Ry by Valentyn, called by me Bualistes melano- 





pleua. r 
Speciarum Diagnoses. 
Percoidei. 
(755) Uolocentrum leonoides, Bikr. 


Ho}. linea fronto-dorsali convexiuscuia, spinis 
' opereularibus inequalibus, pracoperculari longa 
‘bisuleata, opereuli limbum posteriorem multo 
| superante dentivus suborbitalibug 2 majoribus ; 
teribus verticis striis 6-7 divergentibus; spinis 
; dorsi crassis pinna enw i profunde biloba lobis 
rotundatis ; colore corporis pinnarumque argen- 
; tes rabro, fasciis et maeutis nulls. 
D. MV, P 1/12, VI,7, A. 3/10, C..19 
! et lat brev. 7 
Habit. 
!  Sparoidei. 
(756) Dipterygonotus Blkr. 
Dentes maxillaves, vomerini et palatini nulli, 
- Ossa operenlaria non dentata, operculo spina wni- 
ea plana. Os in tuba horigontalems protactile, 
:Pinne dorsales dum distantes, non squamate 
1 Gene squamate. Membrana branchiostega ra- 
‘diis 7. 
(757) Dipierygonotus leucogrammicus. Blkr. 
Dipt couore clongato compresso, altitudine 
Lin ejus longitudine, eapite 5 in corporis longi- 
tudine, linca laterali reeta ; pinnas dorsules spi- 
| nosatn infer et radiosant spinis humilibus ltberis 
+5 squamis parvis ciliavis 5 pinnis angulatis, 
| caudati propende incisa 5 colore verticis et dorsi 
coeruleo, vittis longitudifalibus albis 3, Jaterum 
iventris que argenteo, pinnaram flavescente hy- 
alino. 
B7. VD, 10-4-1/9, P. 1/13, V. 3/3, A 8/10,C. 
17 et Jater. brev. 
Hab. Macassar Mare,” 

Species habitu corpo s Carstotile.Cuv. Val. affinis, 
(758) Apogonoides Bikr. 
Dentes maxillares setacei, patatini et vomerini 

nulli Ossa opericularium non dentata, opereuto 
spinna nulla Os parm protractile, Pinnie dorsi 
'2 distantes, non squamatue membrana bran- 
chiostega radiis 6. 








Macassar Mare. 


° 











(739) Apogonoides macassariensis Bikr. 

Ap. corpore oblongo compresso altitudine 43 
| ciciter in ejus longitudine, capite 4 in corporis 
jongitudine, pinna eandali biloba, 

| B. 6, D. 6-19. P.1), V. 1/8, A. 2/11, C. 
jis. g 
Hab. Macassar Mare? 
Species habitu Apogon 


DBikr, aflinis 





es 
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Specynina 7 minus bene dnservata colores nee 
viscera monstrant. 
Scomberoidei. 

(760) Caranx psendopterygins ‘Blky. 

Car. pinnis Morsalibus 3 posteriore spnvia ; 
corpore elongato, alaitudéns 5 in ejus longitu. ; 
dive; capite 4 in longitudine corporis, lige fronto 
dorsal fere recta ; dentibus minimis ; maxilla in- 
teriore superiore longiore ; prae-opereulo rectan- ! 
gulo rotundato ; membranae oculi adiporae parte 
posteriore lata; line a 4aterali parte posteriore 
tantum armata, scutis latis p. im. 30, deutatis, 
pinna pectorali 5 in longitudine corporis ; eolore 
corporis supra carulescente jutra argenteo, pinna- 
rum omnium flavescente, macniis nigris nullis. 

D. 1 procumbens 8—1/32—-1, P. 2/20, Nes 
1/5, A. 2-—1/27, C. 18 et lat brev. 

Hab. Macassar Mare. 

Species Caranx kiliche ©. V. et Caranx kurra 
C. V. affinis sed proportionibus numeroque ra- 
diorum distineta. 

(761) Caranx leptolepis K. vy. IE. Cuv, Val. 
Hist. Pois./IX. P. 48. 

Car. pinnis dorsalibus 2, corpore elongato hu- 
mili, altitudine 32 ad 4 in ejus longitudine ; 
capit 44 in longitudine corporis, linea fronto- 
dorsali leviter convexa, dentibus fere ineonspi- 
cuis; praeoperculo rectangulo rotundato, linea | 
laterali usque ad mediam pinnam dorsi radioram | 
flexuosa, in portico, ejus parte tantum sentata, 
scutia parvis vix den'atis ; thorace squainato ; 
pinna pectorali 4 in longitudine corporis ;— 
eolore supra caerulescente infra argenteo, macula 
opereulo huimerali nigra, pinnarum omuium flo- 
vescente, 

D. 1 procumbens 8-1/26, p. 2/17, V. 1/ 
A, 2-1/22, C. 17 et lat. brev. 

Hab. Macassar Mare. 

Muagiloidei, 

(762)  Atherina argyrotaeniata Blky, 

Ath, corpore elongato’cylindrico, altitudine 62 
in ejus longitudine, antice aeque crasso ac alto, 
capite 42 in longitudine corporis, froute convexa 
vertice plano ; oculis 24 in capitis lonyitadine ; 
ore de. Jivo, praeoperculi margine postico excise ; 
nonnulis porislacunosis ad latera capitis sub 
oculis et maxilla ifferiore; squamis magnis; 
linea laterali_ panlum conspicua ; amarginibus | 
pinnarum dorsalis seenndae et analis superiori- 
bus excavatis ; pinna dorsali_ sccunda medis feve | 
interpinuas ventrales et analem ; pinna pectorali 
5} in longitudine corporis ; colore corporis dorso 
virideseente, ventre ex roseo argenteo, latirilus 
vitta lata nitente argentia, supra limbo coeruleo ; | 
pitnis hyalinis ; iride marginem superiorem ver- | 
sus muacula nigra. | 

D. 6-1/9 vel. 1/10, BP. 1/4, V. 15, A. 
1/10, C. 15 et lat. brev. 

Hab. Macassar Mare. Hl 

Spesies Atherina Forskaeli, Rupp. affinis sed 
forma capitis, numero fadiorum analinm ete. 
distineta. : 





5 
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Clupeoidei. 

(763) Clupea macagsariensis Blkr. 

Clup. corppre elongalo compresso, altitudine 
T in ejus longitudine, capite acuto 43 in corporis 
longivudine ; ore auticn edentule : squamis urag- 
nis; linea laterali recta ; ventre paulum carinato 
pinna doysali medio dorso posita; *colore dorso 
caeruleo, lateribus et ventre enteo, basi cau- 





dal striis 4 coernlesis longitudinalibus. 





b. 
brev. 

Hab. Macassar Mare. 

(4) Chupea argyrotaeniata Blkr. 

Clup, corpose elongato compresso, altitucine 


/3, PAM, V. 1/7, A. 1/8, C. 18 et lat. 


a 


7 inejus longitudine capite acto 5 in corporis 


longitudine ; ore antieo edentalo ; squamis 
magnis ; linea taterali incouspicua ; ventre paulam 
euinato ; piima doisali_ medio corpose posita ; 
colose ex flavescente hyalino, vitta laterali uitente 
argentea lata. 

D, 1/9 P. 1/15 v. 1/7, A, 1/12, vel. 1/28, © 
18 et later. brev. 

Hab. Macagsar Mare. 

(765) Clupea gibbosa Blkr. 

Clup. corpose elongato compresso 4} inejus 
longitudine, clorso medio in gibbam clevato ; 
capite 5 in lon§itudine corporis ; ore antico 
edenttilo, venire! valde carinato serrato ; pinnis, 
dorsali_postice ai anteriose corporis parte sita, 
subquadrata radio penultimo paulum longiore ; 
vertralibus analique parvis, squamis mediocribus 
striatis; tinea laterali conspicua ; eolore corporis 
dorso cruleo, lateribus ventreque  flavescente 
argenteo, pinnis flavescente. 

J). 2/15 P. 1/18, v. 1/7, A. 1/20, C.19, 

Hab Macassar Mare. 

(766) Amblygaster Blkr, 

Ossa irtermaxillaria parva ; maxillaria os maxi-+ 
Ina parte constitueutia, corpus elongatum com- 
pressum, ventre obtuso rotundato non serrato. 
Dentes uulli,  Caput supra nudum oculi 
membrana semilecti. Genae venosae. 

Membrana branchiostegaradus 5. 

(467) Amblygaster Clupeoides Blkr. 

Ambl. corpore elongato paulum compresso, 
altitndine 5 in ejus longitudine ; capite 5 fere in 
corporis longitudine, ore antico, neulo® 32 in 
capitis longitudine ;  squamis maguis ; pinnis 
acutis, dorsali triangulari, ventrali opposita, alti- 
tudine 83 in corporis Iqngitudine; ventralibus 
brevibus, squamis elougatis ad earum bases ; anali 
humili,—colore corporls dorso coeruleo, lateribas 
ventreque flavescente argenteo, yostro nigro; 
pinuis flavescente, pectoralibus rabus anterioribus 
postice fuscis.  “ 








B 5, D. 3/15, p. 1/16, v. 1/7, A. 1/18, vel. 


17, C. 17 et later, brev. 

Hab. Macassar Mare. 
-(768) Engraulis Zollingeri Blkr, ™ 

Engr. corpore elongato compresso, altitudine 
63 in ejus lougitudine, capite 42 in longitudine 


corporis, rostro prominente: yietu. ampnlesimn - 
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ossibus maxillaribus servatrs ; ventie inter pinnis 
pectorales, et ventrales cultrato; linea laterali 
nulla ; squamis decidwis : supra pinnas pectorales 
squame magna acuninata ; pinnis, dorsali pimias 
ventrales inter et analem posita, caudali utroque 
latere lobis 2 membranaceis; colore corporis: 
viride hyaline, vitta longitudinali lata argentea, 
pinnaruim flavese cente. 

D, 2/11, P. 1/12, ¥. 7, A. 17, C. 19. 

Tab, Macassar Mare. 

Species [i heteroloba Rupp. affinis, sed 
positione pinnce dorsatis uumeroque radiorum 
distincta. £ 

Balistini. 

(169) Balistes melanopleura. Blkr. 

Bal. corpore subparallelo grammico compresso, 
basi candace seriebus tribus aculeorum armata, 
serie superiore aculeis 2 vel 3, inferioribus acu- 
leis 10-12; piunis, caucalit runcata, pectoralibns, 
dorsali analique yotundatis ; linea laterali flexu- 
osa ; colore corporis supra profunde viridi, infra 
flavo, vittis 8 pectorali frontulibus caeruleis, ma- 
cnla nigrescente magna supro aun; colore 
pinnarum rosaceo flavescente, dorsalis analisque 
basi violaceo, vittis 2 cacruleis longitudinalibus. 

D. 8-8/28, P 1/12, A. 2/21, C, 12. 

Syn Oostindischyaarder. Valeutyn. Ind. Amd, 
ML. p. 400 fig. 1738. 

Hab. Macassar Mare. 

(770) Pogonognathus Biky. 

Corpus elongatumn valde compressum villosius- 
culum pinnae dorsalis prin loco filum osseum 
teune unicum ossa pelvis sub cute occulta Ma- 
xilla inferior cirro carnoso unico magno. Dentes 
in singulis maxillis 4 acuti Mas pelvi producta. 

(771), Pogonognathus barbatus Blkr. 

Pog. corpore elongato, maxime compresso, 
altitudine, 12 in ejus longitudine, vostro maximne 
elongato ; cirro inframaxillari dimidiam rostri 
longitudinen aequante ; linea laterati flexuosa ; 
pinnis, caudali excepta, radiis simplicibus dorsali 
amali humiliore, caudali longa acuta 23 in cot- 
poris totins longitudine ; colore capite, corpore 
rinnisque pectoralibus fusco, dorsali analique 
rufo, caudali fuseo nigro maculato, 

D. 1 filiformis—49, P, 10, A. 57, C, 12. 

Syn.rAluthera barbata, S, Mull. 1. cit. 

Jab. Macassar Mare, 











Dr. P. BLEEKER. 
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, HsHES.OF SUMBAWA. . 

‘The meritorious n&titralist traveller H. gZol- 
linger, had the goodness, during. his residence 
at Bima on the island of Sumbawa, to collect 
for me a great many kinds of fishes. To the 
collection thus brought togethef by that learned 
person, this account is sindabted for its origin, 

Sumbaywa was until this time totally unknown 
in an ichthyological point of view. Science is 
thus under new obligations to my friend Zollin- 
ger. ‘The natural history of Netherland’s India 
expected from him yet" greater advances, but 
peculiar circumstances caused bis return to Eu- 
rope: the sense of his merits and ny esteem 
and friendship for him, induce me to dedicate to 
hins one of the yet undescribed species of fishes 
which he collected. 

‘The fishes enumerated below were all taken in 
the sea at Bima. They naturally form but a small 
portion of the Ichthyoloyical Fauna of Sumbawa. 
As a first contribution to the knowledge of this 
Fauna what follows will not be without value. 

‘The species of the collection are 47 in number 
and belong to 85 genera and 19 families, ‘They 
are as follow 
Pereoidei... 





* Lates nobilis C. V. 
* Therapon servus,C.V, 
Ambassis nalua C.V. 
Apogonmul _ titeenia- 
tus Ehr. C. V. 
re melas Blkr. 
* — ,, thermalis C. V. 
* Serranus crapae C.¥. 
* ,,  pardalis Blkr, 
Mesoprion erythrop- 
terus C. V. 
Holocentrum 
mara C. V, 
* Sillago acuta C. V. 
* Pterois yolilaus C. V 





sam- 


Scleroparcd... ... cee 


Apistus — Zollingeri 
Blk. 

Sciaenoidci... ......... * Pristipoma kaakan 
CY. 


* Scolopsides lycogenis 
Heterognathodon bifa- 
~ seiatus Bikr. 

se * Chrysophiys 
mara C, V. 
* Cxsio erythrogaster 
c. V. 


Sparoidci......  cala- 





Chectodontoidei ... Chetodon vagabun- 
dus C. V. 
» seba C. V. 
* 4, octofas ciatus 
CG. YV. 
* Hniochus macrolepi- 
dotus C. V. 


* Platax Leschenaldi 
c.Y. 2 

* Toxotes jaculator C. 
Vv. 
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Scomberoidei,........... * Caranx xanthopygus 
C. Vv. 
* Equula caballa C, V. 
Theutides,...... Pees Amphacanthus mar- 
e 


garitiferus C. V. 
a Mugil Dussumieri C. 
v. . 
Atherina bimanensis 
Bike. 
Gobius _quinquethi- 
gatus C. V. 
erythrophaios 


Mugiloidei,... 2.0... 00 


Gobioidei,..........66 666 


» 

Bikr. 

Pomacentrus vanico- 
lensis C, V. 

* Pomacentrus _fascia- 


Labroidei Ctenoidei,... 


tus C, V. 

Pristotis trifasciatus 
Blkr. 

Pristotia violascens 
Blkr. 


Dascyllus aruanus C. 
v 


* Glyphisodon benga- 
lensis C. V. 


Heliases lepisurus C. ! 
Vv 


* Julis (Halichoeres) 
modestus Blkr. 
Scarus sumbawensis 

Blkr. 
Alosa brevis Blkr. 


Labroidei Cycloidei,... 


Clupeoidei,... .. 








Aulostomato,......0. 00. Amphisile — scutatus 
Cuv. 
Gymnodonta,........... Tetraodon — papua 
Blkr. 
Balistini,... oe... . * Balistes — aculeatus 
Bloch. Cuv. 
Aleuteres laevis Cuv. 
Ostraciones,...........0s Ostracion — cubicus 
Block Cuv. 
Ostracion — valentini 
Blkr. 


Of the 47 species, the 2} marked with * be- 
long to the Fauna of Java, being thus about one 
half; 10 are new to science ; the rest doubtful. 

One species I have considered it necessary to 
place in a new genus, which [ had previously es- 
tablished in 1844, but of which I have not yet 
published the characters. It isa genus of Seia- 
noiedes, which, related to the Scolopsides, is chief- 
ly distinguished from them by the presence of 4 
tusks in the upper and two in the under jaw, as 
well as by the non-thorned or thorn formed ex- 
tremities of the os suborbibale. In my Contri- 
hutions to the Medical Topography of Batavia 1 
have named the first species of the genus dis- 
covered by me, Heterodon zonatus, which name I 
afterwards changed into Heterognathedon xan- 
thopleyra, as more descriptive of the genus and 
species, Heterognathoddn bifasciatus of Bima 
is the second species belonving to this new genus, 
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but I believe it is the same species as Scolopside 
eaninus Cuv. Val. which is given in the celebrat- 
ed Historie Naturelle des Poissons at the end of 
the list of the species of Scolopsides, 

Of some of the species already known to science, 
Thave drawn up new diagnoses, even as I have 
done of some doubtful species, 1 must still lament 
that, from my unavoidable separation from the 
scientific world, Lam not in a condition to litho- 
graph the new species. I must await my return to 
Europe to publish my already partly ‘completed 
Fauna Archipelagi IndiciIchthyologica.The efforts 
madéby me with the government of Netherland’s 
India for its publication have not only not: been 
attended with the desived result, but, followed by 
| @ transference from Battvia to Samarang and 

Surabayé, have placed me even beyond the pos- 
: sibility of applying to the service of ichthyologi- 

eal science my cabinet, collected by the labours 
| of many years and at great cost. Batavia, but a’ 
short time past the centre of science in Nether- 
land’s India, shall speedily be so no more. ‘The 
| scientific periodicals, the Tijdschrift. voor Neer- 
landsch Indie, the Natuur en Genceskundig Ar- 
| chief voor Nerlandsch Indie, the Indisch Ma- 
gazyn, on whose existence these possessions 
might pride themselves, have all fallen to the 
ground. The year 1848 will be noted in the 
history of the Netherland’s India asthe last year 
of the decennium of its scientific activity. May 
the time come when science shall be again pro- 
tected and supported here against the unfavoure 
able influences which, in the midst of her bloom, 
have by little and little undermined and menaced 
her with total destruction. 


Thave allowed myself the preceding digres- 
sion in order to shew why my ichthyological 
; publications are not yet more numerous, and 
why they are not accompanied by plates of the 
species discovered by me. 

I shall proceed to the dingnostical description 
of the doubtful, Jess known, and new species. 

Percoidei. 

(772) Apogon melas Bikr. 

Ap. corpore oblongo compresso, dorso elevato, 
altitudine corporis 3} in ejus longitudine, capite 
zeque longo ac corpore alto ; linea rostro-doraali 
rectiuscula ; pinnis dorsali 2a rotundata, caudali 
margine posteriore concava ; colore capite cor- 
pore pinnisque omnibus nigro. 

D. 8.—1/8 p 2/129. 1/5 A. 2/9 C. 17. 

Hab. Bima Mare, 

(773) Apogon multiteniatus Ebr. C. Val 
Hist. Poiss, IL. p. 118 ? : 
Ap. corpore oblongo compresso; dorso ele- 

vato ; altitudine corporis 32 in ejus longitu. 
dine ; capite zeque fongo ac corpore alto ; linea 
rostro-dorsali leviter convexa ; pinnis tersali 2a 
rotundata, caudali postice excisa ; colore corpore 
purpurascente, fasciis 10-13 lonbitudinalibus . 
fuscis, pinnis dorsalibus violaceo ceteris rufis. 


° 
ve 
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D. 7.—1/10 p. 1/12 V. 1/5 A. 2/9 C. 17 et 
Jater. 

Hab. Bima Mare 

(774) Apogon thermalis Cuy, Val. Hist. Poiss. 
ULL. p. 363? 

Ap. corpors oblongo compressa, dorso elevato, 
altitudine cofporis 34 ad 34 in ejus longitudine ; 
capite mque longo accorpore alto ; linea rostro- 
dorsali. infra concava, supra convéxi; pinnis 
dorsali 2a rotuudata, caudali leviter excisa lobis 
latis ; colore capite, corpore pinnisque flavescente 
hyalino, membrana spinam dorsalem 2 m. inter 
et 8m. nigro, cauda latere macula rotunda nigra. 

D. 6- 1/10 p. 2/12V. 1/5 A. 2—9 C, 17 et 
later. . 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

(775) Serranus pardalis Bike. 

Serr. corpore elongalo compresso, altitudiie 
4 ip ejus longitudine, capite obtusa 34 in cor- 

~poris longitudine ; froute humiki, linea frontali 


convexa; dentibus caninis in maxilla superiore | 


25 praeoperculo angulato, parte inferiore margi- 


nis, Posterioris dentibus aliquot superioribus . 
majoribus ; spinis opercularibus crassis 3 ; oculo | 
diametro 4 in longitudine capitis ; squamis par- | 


vis; pinnis rotundatis, candali integra postice 


convexa, pectoralibus 4 in longiludine corporis : | 
colore corpore pinnisque rufescente, macntis fus- | 
cis magnis, fere contiguis, dorso hexagonis, | 


lateribus ventroque pinnisque omnibus rotun- 
datis ; piuna pectorali basi fasciis 2 fucis apice 
nigrescente, 

YD. 11/18. p_ 2/15 v. 1/5 A. 3/9 C. 17. 

Hab. Bima Batavia, Mare, 

Species Serranus faveatus C. Val. ]. ¢. {£ p. 
245 maxime affinis, sed numero radiorum distincta 

(176)Mesoprion erythropterus C.V Le. IL.p.362. 

Mes. corpore oblongo elevato, altitudine 34 in 
ejus longitudine; capite aculo 3 in longitudine 
corporis ; linea rostro frontali recta ; dentibus 
cauinis 2 maxilla superiore, dentibus pluribus 
majoribus in maxilla inferiore ; osse suborbitali 
humiliore ; — praeoperenlo margine posteriore 
leviter exciso; oculo diametro 33 in capitis 
longitudine; pinnis dorsali et anali rotundatis, 
caudali integra angulata postici convexa ; colore 
supra ‘purpurascente infra flavescente maculis 
basibus squatmarum obscurioribus, pinnis pur- 
purascente. 

D. 11/14 A. 3/9 p. 2/14 v. 1/5 ©. 17 et later. 

Syn. Lutjanus erythropterus Bloch, pl. 249. 
* Hab, Bina Mare. 

e (777) Holocentrum sammara C. V. 1. c. IIT. 
- p. 161, 

Hel. corpore oblongo compresso, altitudine 
4 fere in ejus longitudine, capite acuto 32 in 
longitudine corporis; lines rostrodorsali_con- 
vexa, intramaxillari ventrali recta ;  dentibus 
orbitaliffis et opercularibus numerosis, suborbi- 
talibus maguis ; spinis opercularibus inaequalibus 
preoperculati_medioeri, limbum V IX superante ; 
aeilo maene %4 in longvitudine capitis ; lateribus 
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verticis striis 8-10 flivergentibus ; spinis doris 
mediocribus ; pinna eaudali profunde divisa lobis 
rotundatis ; colore dorso violascente, lateribus 
ventreque ex roseo argenteo, vittis longitudinali- 
bus fuseis 8-10; pinnis pectdralibus, anali et 
eaudali ex rosacea flavescente, ventralibns albo ; 
macula wera magna ‘spinas dorsales lin inter et 
4in; pinnis dorsali et anali radiosis margine 
inferiore, caudali lateribus violaceo ; genis argen- 
teo, guttis pluribus nigris ; operculis nigrescente. 

D.10--1/ 12p. 1/18, V/ 1/7, A. 4/9,0. 
19, et later brev. 

Syn. Schouwerdick Renard Poiss. J. f, 156, ? 

Seiaena sammara Forsk. ? 

Labrus angulosus Lacep. Poias. IIT, p. 4. 30. 

Ifolocentrum Samara Rupp. Fiseh d, roth. 

Meers. pt. 22 f.3 ? 
Holocentrum Christianum Ehr.C, Poiss IL, 
p. 162? 

Hab Bima Mare. 

Diagnosis amplior propter speciei incertitu- 

dinem, 

Scleroparei. 

(778) Apistus Zollingeri Blkr. 

Ap- corpore oblongo, altitudine 8} in ejus 
: longitudine, capite 8} in longitudine corporis ; 
spinis  suborbitalibus 2%, — praeopercularibus 
4, cirris uullis ;  squamis fere conspicuis ; 
radio pectorali libro nullo; pia dorsali 
spinosa in 2 partes divisa, parte anterior 
trispinosa, paulum post oculas incipiente, pinna 
caudali integra postice convexa ; colore corpore 
pinnisque fusco nigro nebulato et variegato. 

Dz 14/7, p, 1/11. V. 1/5, A. 3/6. C. 12. 

Hlab. Bima Mare. 

Species habitu Apistus trachinoides C. V. af- 
finis sed sat distinctor. Nomen dedi in lono- 
rem amicissimi Henrici Zollingeri, naturae tro- 
! picae indefessi perscrutatoris. 
| Sciaenoidet. 

(7179) Heterognathodon Blkr. 
i Pinna dorsi unica. Membrana_ branchiostega 
i vadiis 5. Pinna pectoralis radiis fissis. Ossa 
‘ suborbitalia glabra, Praeoperculum dentatum 
| Dentes maxillares superiores setacei, pluriseriati- 
‘ caninis anticis 4 ; inferiores antici setacei plu- 
| riseriati,caninis 2 curvatis,postici conici uniseriati. 
; Syn. Heterodon Blkr, Bydr: td. geneesk. ‘l'o- 
-pograph. V. Batavia. 
'" (780) Heterognathodon Difasciatus, Blkr. 
| Jet. corpore oblouge compresso altitudine 
5 in ejus longitudine ; capite 4 in longitudine 
‘corporis, rostro convexo ; ossibus suborbita- 
‘libus edentulis; praeopereulo rotundato ; pinna 
‘operculari plana unica brevi ossibue maxilla- 
‘ribus superioribus denticulatis ; pinna cau- 
- dali postice concava; colore dorso lateribusque 
caerulescente, vittis 2 longitudinalibus margari- 
:taceis, la oculum inter et radio dorsali postico, 
2a rostram inter et basin pinne ceudalis; 
I 





} 





ventre pinnisque flavo. 
D. 10/10, p. 1/14, V1 /5, 4.8/7 C. 17. 
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Syn. Scclopsides caninu@C. V. 1c. v. p. 266? 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Magiloidei. 

(781) Mugil Dussumieri C. V: 1. ¢. X. IT. p. 
109? _ 

Mug. corpore graeili gpmpresso ; linea rostro 
dorsali obliqua subrecta ; capite acuto gque alto 
ac longo, 5 in longitudine corporis; latitudine 
capitis 1} in ejus longitudine, oculis diametro 4 
ineapitis longitudine, velo adiposo orbitali oculos 
von tegente ; rostro acnta, maxilla stiperiore in- 
feriore longiore ; ossibus suborbitalibus dentatis ; 





labio superiore mediocri non cirrato ; pinnis | 
dorsali la spinis validis, 2a et anali angulatis, 
corpore multo humilioribus, radiis non productis ; | 


pinnis pectoralibus capite brevioribus, 7 in lon- 
gitudine totius corporis; caudali margine pos- 
teriove leviter concava; appendice pinnse dorsa 


Jae squamosa longa ; sqantis mediocribus carinatis, | 
carinis singilis seriebur squamarum longitudinali- | 


bus contiguis, lineas longitudinales parallelas 8 
vel ¥ constituentibus ; colove eopore ex flavescente 
argenteo, pinnis flavescente. 

D. 41/8, p. 1/18, v. 1/5, A. 2/9, C. 14 et. 
biev. 

Hab. Bina Mare. 

(782) Atherina bimanensis Blkr. 

Ath. corpore elonyato compresso altitudine 
63 in ejus longitudine; capite eompresso 4 in 
longitudine cdrporis, fronte obliqua, oculis dia- 
metro 2} in longitudine capitis; preeoperculo 


margine posteriore exciso ; squamis magnis; - 


pinna pectorali 5 in longitudine corporis, acu- 


ininata ; pinna dorsali Ia medio pinnas ventrales | 


inter et analem ;_ colore corpore ex flavescente 
argenteo, guttis lateribus pluribus nigris, seria- 
tis; pinnis flavescente, Pasi pinnae pectoralis 
stria nigra. 


D. 5—1/7, p. 1/18, v. 1/5, A. 1/9, C. 14 et | 


later. 

Mab, Bima Mare. 

Gabioidei. 

(783) Gobius erythrophaios Bike. Diagn. vide in 
eonspect. Gobioideorum Archip, Sunda—Moluce. 

Labroidei Clenoidei. 

Pristotis Rupp. Neve wirbeltk. Fisch roth. 
M. p. 128 = 

(784) Pristotis violascens Blkr. 

Prist. corpore oblougo compresso, altitudine 
3} in ejus longitudine dorso et ventre convexis ; 
capite 44 in longitndine corporis; praeopereulo 
snbrectangulo ; pinnis dorsali an alique rotunda- 
tis, eandali margine posteriore concava ; angutis 
rotundata colore corpore violascente, pinnis 
pectoralibus ventralibusque dilutiore, macula 
nigra ad basin pinne pectoralis, 

D. 13/L1, p. 2/16, V. 1/3, A. 9/LI, C. 17 et 
later. 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

(784) Pristotis trifusciatus Bikr. 

Prist. corpore oblong’ compresso, altitudine 
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rsubrecte ; capite 43 in longitudine corporis ; 
praeopereulo subrectangulo; pinnis pectorali 
radio primo in filum producto, dorsali analique 
acutis, caudali biloba, radiis 2 productis ; colore 
corpore viridescente, vittis 3 nigris latis verti- 
calibus, Ia oculari, 2a spinas dorsales anteriores 
inter et pinnas pectorales, 3a in parte posteriove 
pinnz: dorsalis spinosae et parte anteriore piune 
dorsalis radiosae. 

D. 13/10, p. 1/14, V. 1/5, A. 2/12, €. 17 et 
Jater, 

Nab. Bima Mare. 

LAbroides Cycloidei. 

Julis (Halichoeres) modestus Blky overz. Batay, 
Gladschubb, Labroicd, p. 26 var. Pinnis omnibus 
anrantiacis, dorsali analique maculis numerosis 
rubris, 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

(786) Scarus sumbawensis Blkr. By 

Scar. corporé oblongo compresso, altitudine 
34 in ejus Jongitudine, capile obtusiusculo, 4 
fere in longitudine corporis; fronte convexa non 
| prominente ; amaxillis woseis denudatis glabris 
leviter crenulates, dentibns angularibus nullis ; 
‘linea laterali ramosa ; pinna caudali margine 
‘ posteriore convexd, radiis externis prominenti- 
| bus ; colore corpore viridi, capite dorsoque pro- 
| fundiore, marginibus squamaium rubro, faseiis 
| capite lateribusyus nullis ; pinnis pectoralibus et 
ventralibus aurantiaco, dorsali_annliqne rubes- 
| cente violaceo marginato, caudali violaceo. 

D. 9/4, p. 1/18, V. 1/5, A. 8/10, ©, 18, et 
later. 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Clupeoidei. : 
| (787) Alosa brevis Bikr, é 
| Al. corpore oblongo, compresso ; altitudine 3 
 fere in ejus longiludine ; capite 4 in longitudine 
cerporis, ore edentulo ; maxilla Superiore in- 
feriore, longiore ; oculo diammetro 8 in capitis 
i longitudine, dorso ventreque convexis, ventre 
: cultrato spinoso, pinna eaudali non squamoga, 
‘ profunde excisa, colore dorso coeruleo, lateribus 
| ventreque flavescente argenteo, pinnis flavo. 
(BL 5, D. 1/LT, p. 1/16, V. 1/17, A. 1/17, C. 
19 et lat. 

Hab. Bima Mare, 

Species habitu Clupanodonchanpole Ham. 
Buch, affinis. 

Gymnodonta. 

(788) Tetraodon papua Blkr. 

‘Tetr. corpore irregtlari oblongo, compressn, 
altitudine 22 in ejus longitudine, dorso et ventres 
scabris, lateribus et cauda laevibus, capite acuto, . 
rostro prominente, naribus in papillo concave 
minimis, fere inconspicuis, linea laterali inconspi- 
eua, pinnis dorsali analique rotundatis, pectorali 
emarginata, caudali postice convexa 4 in longi- 
tudine corporis, colore corpore supraprofande 
fusco, guttis cocruleis, radiis coeruleis. circa 
oculos infra rnbro, pinnis rosaceo, flavescente, 








* 





3i in ejus longitudine ; dorso convexo, ventre } macnla nigra magna, coeruleo limbata sub el ad 
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basin pinne: dorsalis guttis plurimis coerules- 
ceentibus ad pinnam caudalem. 

D. 9., p. 16, A. 8, C. 9, et Int. brev. 

Syn. Ikan Papoea d’jantan. Valentyn. Ind. 
Am. IIT. p. 249. 

Hab, Bima Mare. 

Balistini. * 

(789) Balistes aculeatus Bloch Tab. 149, 

Bal, corpore ovali compresso, basi caudae serie- 
bus 8 aculeorum armata, serie superiore aculeis 
9—I1, serie inferiore duplo breviore aculeis 
4-—5 ; pinnis caudali postice leviter convexa, 
pectoralibus, dorsali analique rotundatis ; tinea 
laterali inconspicua ; colore dorso viridi fus- 
cescente ventre flavescente, vittis oculari- 
pectoralibus 3 coeruleis maxillari-pectoralibus 2, 
superiore triangulari aurantiaco, inferiore mar- 
garitaceo, lateribus supropinnas pectorales fusco 
facsiis 4 obliquis ad anum, nigro cinctwm, et ad 
pinnam analem descendentibus, pinnis dorsali 
la fusco, ceteris aurantiaco, labiis favescente, 
superiore coeruleo limbata. 

D. 38/21, p. 1/12,9A. 

Syn. Soenoeck. Renard. Poiss. L f. 154. 

Baliste epineux Lacep. I. Tab. 17 f. 1. 

Balistes aculeatus Cuv: Regne An. ed luxe, 
nec Ruppel. 

Balistes aculeatus Ruppel (Neve Wirbelth. 
visch. roth. M. p. 27. Tub. 7 fig. L) species 
affinis sed numero radjorum, seriebus aculeorum, 
eaudalium, coloribn:que sat distincto. 

(790) Aleuteres laevis Cuv. 

Al. corpore oblongo compressa altitudine, 4 in 
ejus longiludine linea frontali concava, dentibus in 
singulismaxillis 4, pinna caudali longissima rotun- 
data 84 ad 84 in longitudine totius cor- 
poris, radiis pinnarum, caudali excepta, simpli- 
cibus, colore corpore rufo viridi maculis spar- 
sis, labiis nigro, genis pectoreque vittis longi- 
tudinalibus coeruleis pinnis dorsali . pecto- 
ralibus, anatique fuscescente pellucido, caudali 
nigrescente radiis fuscis. 

D, 1/44, p. 14, A. 49, C. 1/10/1. 

“Syn. Balistes laevis Bloch, ‘Lab. 

Hab, Bima Mare. 

Ostraciones. 

(7913 Ostracion cubicus L. Bloch. Tab. 137. 
Cuv. Rupp. : oe 

Ostr. corpore tegragono, altitudine pyxidis os- 
seae 3 in ejus longitudine spinis frontalibus 
et analibus wullis, pimnis omnibus rotundatis, 
Jihea yostro-frontali concava, scutis granulosis, 

edorso lateribusque hexagonis, pyxide ventre la- 

+ tiore quam dorso, colore corpore viridi-fusces- 
cente, seutis plurimis dorso lateribusque macula 
coerulea nigro cincta ; pinnis aurantiaco, genis 
yentre et pinna caudali maculis nigris, 

D. 1/8, p- 1/9, A. 1/8, C. 1/7/1. 

Syn. Ostracion mouchete Lac. 1. p. 46 fig. 

Hab, Bima Mare. 

. (792) Ostracion valentimi Blkr. 


2/20,.C. 12. 
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osseae 13 in ejus lofitudine, spinis frontajibus 
et analibus dimidiam pyxidis longitudinem aequ- 
antibus ; pinna caudali spinis analibus breviore, 
colore corpore fuscescente maculis profundioribas 
infra ad latera, ventre rosco, spitis pinnisque om- 
nibus flavescente. aon 

D. 1/8, p. 1/9, A 1/8, ec. 1/8/1. 

Syn. Ikan Peti, Valentyn Ind. Amb. ILD. f, 
3651. : 
Ikan Toetombo badoerie, Valentyn, ib. LIT. f. 
338? 

Hab. Bima Mare. 

Nomen dedi in honorem Francisci Valentini, 
Inde orientalis Neerlandicee olim historiegraphi 
meritissimi. 


© 


Dr. BLEEKER. 
SowraBaya, 21s¢ July 1848.—Jour. of the Ind, 
Archipel. Vol II, No. IX, September 1848, 
pages from 632 to 689. 

(793) FISH OF NEPAUL, The fish in the 
Nepaul rivers are abundant, The principal kind 
which inhabits the Raptee, is the sehr, a fish 
much resembling the roach and greatly esteemed, 
and the gaoleer. ‘The manner of fishing may 
be described in a very few words, The chan- 
nel of the river is intersected by seven or 
cight casting nets, united together by being 
hooked at their extremities to poles, or sticks 
erected in the water for that purpose. ‘Lo each 
net there is a man or boy, who has a second net 
fixed to his waist and hanging behind him, in 
which he deposits the fish he catches, This he 
docs by diving, The fishermen dive head fore- 
most, though in water not deeper than their mid- 
dle, throwing up their feet nearly quite erect, and 
seizing the fish either with their teeth or their 
hands. After remaining some time at a particn- 
lar spot, all the nets are dragged together further 
down the stream, when the fishermen renew their 
operations. These being over, they draw the 
casting nets separately ; some of which, as well 
as those round their waists, are often quite full. 
In the river Tadi, which, augmented by the waters 
of the Sindoora ond Bailhot rivulets, winds 
round the south point of the. Chardi-baisi 
hill, there are eels of a very large size, and of ex- 
cellent flavour. The usla, ¢ fish not unlike the 
British salmon in taste, is also found in 
the Tadi, and the phaketa abounds in the 
stream. ‘The phaketa is a small fish, remarkable 
both for the swiftness with which it glides 
through the water, and the singular construction 
of its superior fins, which resemble a fan both in 
form and in the manner in which they open and 
close.— Sinith’s Nepaul. 

(794) FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. 

Puchuala | Panayala. 

The fruit is edible. ‘The small leaves and 
young shoots resemble rhubarb in flavorr, and 
are used as gentle astringents in dosca of three 
seruples. An infusion of the bark in cold water is 


Oatrac. corpore tetrazono, altitudine pyxidis | useful in hoarseness. 


a 
FLOWERS. 


(495) FLACOURTIACEZ. Roumea,” Poit. 
Roumea Habecarpa, Gardz. A dicecious tree, 16- 
20 feet high. Rare in the jungles of the Central 
Province, as at Cundasalle : flowers in June. The 
only hitherto described species of Roumea is a 
native of St. Domitlgo, #1 the West Indies, for 
the R. inermia of De Candolle from Bengal seems 
to belong to a very different family. The present 
species is called Katambilla by the Cingalese, and 
the fruit, which is very acid, is used by them in 
their curries —Gardner, Culeutia Journal of 
Natural History, Vol. VII, pp. 449-50. 


(196) FLOWERS. 


Usz or Frowens. 
God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
ee oak-tree and the eedar-tree, 

ithout a flower at all. 

He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours ; 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 
The ore within the mountain-mine 
Requireth none to grow, 
Nor doth it necd the lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 
The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 
Then wherefore, wherefore were they made 
All dyed with rainbow light ; 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night ; 
Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderncss, 
Where no man passes by ? 
Our outward life required them not. 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man 
To beautify the earth ! 
To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
Whenever his faith is dim ; 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 


Will much more care for Him = 
Mary Howit. 


THE LanGuacE OF TLowers. 
In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
nd they tell in a garland their loves and 
cares 3 . . 
Bach blossom that blooms in their garden 
bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears. 
Tho rose is a sign of joy and love, 
Young blushing love in its earliest dawn ; 
And the mildness that suits the gentle dove, 
From the myrtle’s snowy flower is drawn. 
Innocence shines in the lily’s hell, 
Pure as the heart in its native heaven; 
Fame’s bright star and Glory’s swell 
By the glossy leaf of the bay are given. 
The silent, soft, and humble heart 
Tn the violet’s hidden sweetness breathes ; 
‘And the tender soul that cannot part, 
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A twine of evergreen fondly wreathes, 

The cypress that daily shades the grave, 

Ts sorrow that mourns her bitter lot, 

And faith that a thousand ilis can brave 

Speaks in thy blue leaves forget-me-not. 

Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 

And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers. 
° Percival. 

(197) FOONG-HANG, or CHINESE 
PHENIX, a head ornament worn by Chinese 
ladies composed of gold and jewels, the wings 
lowering, and the beak of the bird hanging over 
the forehead on an elastic spring. 

(798) FOOTBALL, This game is played by 
Malays in the following manner—the players 
stand in a circle, larger or smaller according to 
the number engaged, a ball made of split rattans, 
hollow and about 6 inches in diameter, is thrown 
up by one, the person to whom it approaches re- 
ceives iton the instep of his foot and throws 
it into the air towards his nearest playmate who 
in like manner sends it on to the next, and so 
on: with expert players it is thus sent round 
from one to another an extraordinary number of 
times without falling—sometimes one player will 
himself, particularly when there are many on- 
lookers, keep the ball in constant motion, re- 
ceiving it in the fall, now on his foot, now on 
his knee, elbow, head, shoulder,&e.— Jour, Ind. 
arch. Vol. V. No, 11. The bull is a perfect 
sphere, and is so light it may be thrown almost 
with full force against any fragile object, without 
injuring the same. The introduction of this 
plaything into EnglandZwould be a great matter, 
in households, 


(199) FOREST TREES OF WESTERN IN. 
DIA, furnishing timbers, by Surgeon Alexander 
Gibson, F. L. S, 1857. 


A 


1. Acacia arabica, Babool—Most com- 
mon itt the interior; Jess so on the coast, and 
hardly known in the southern jungles. As every 
one is acquainted with its uses for wheels, char- 
coal, &c. these need not be enlarged on here. 
There are two if not three varieties or species,— 
Babool, Ram kanta, and Free babool. ‘The firet 
is the most common species ; the second legs so, 
and distinguished from the first by its straight 
stem, and general appearance, resembling that of 
a gigantic broom. ‘Ihe wood is quite equal.to 
that of the common Babool. The third species, .- 
is distinguishable from the first by its more ho-, 
rizontal mode of branching ; the smaller branches 
long, and stretched out, the side branchicles from 
them going off at right angles nearly. The bark, 
also ig much more reticulated, broken, and corky 
than that of the other. ‘The woad is very inferior, 
as regards its use for agricultural implements, 
house material, &e. ‘The distinction between the. , 
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two should always be kept in view as practically 
important. ‘The pod of this third species, also, 
is much broader-margined, and very partially 
moniliform, and can be at once distinguished 
from that of the first two species, which is so 
eontracted between each seed as to be nearly 
severed. 
three species form an important article of food 
for sheep, goats, and cattle, from February to the 
beginning of the rains. ‘The flesh of lambs fed 
on the pods has a flavonr equal to that of the 
best Europe lamb. 

2. Acacia amura, Lullye.—A tree fom- 
mon in the more inland jungles, and dry waste 
ravines; less so on the coasts. Wood is alw 
very crooked ; otherwise it is strong, and mi 
be applicahle to domestic purposes. 
is very beautiful. 

3. Acacia catechu, Kheir.—Is one of the 
most common trees in the coast aud Ghaut jun- 
gles. Wood is of great strength and durability. 
Resists insects ; therefore is used for posts and 
uprights of houses. ‘Ihe extract, “catechu’” is 
made from the heart-wood, and is the source of 
a small revenue in the Konkun, 
much per “ hearth,” containing about 24 pots. 

4. Acacia Furnesiana, Eree babool, N. B.— 
This latter name is also applied to a variely of 
deacia arabica. —A scrubby shrub, found in 
waste places, garden hedges, &c. It is not ap- 
plicable to any other purpose than tent-pegs 
and firewood. 

5. Acacia lencophlea, Hewur °)—I think 
this species embraces also onr Mimosa tomen- 
tosa,—at least I have never found another to fit 
the former name. Wood is good, but never of a 
size for anything beyond posts to small houses. 

6. Acacia odoratissima, Sirris.—Theve ap- 
pears no difference between Acacia sirrus and the 
present species. ‘The white wood, which is al- 
ways three-fourths of the whole, could probably, 
by being creosoted, form a useful railway timber. 
Tree is common both in the coast and interior 
jungles ; often reaches a gooi size. 

4. deacia odoralissina, Ran sirrus.—I do 
not think there is any foundation for a distinc- 
tion between this tree and the Acacia serissa. 
It is common in our forests, both coast and in- 
land. ‘The heart-wood is strong and excellent, 
but does not, I think, bear moisture. (Vide 
above.) 7 

<8. Acacia speciosa, “Sirrus.—Vide remark 
in No. 7. Vide also Acacia odoratissima. No. 6. 
. 9. Acacia Sundra, Lal kheir.—Is common 
in the inland jungles with us, but is there always 
scrubby, small, and crooked. It is also found 
rather plentifully in the forests under the Ghauts, 
but I have not there scen it’of any size capable 
of affording planks. 

10, Agle marmelos, Bel—Trce common in 

_ waste places, inland forests, and old gardens. 
Wood compact and hard, but is not used, more 
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The pods and tender branches of all the ! 


The flower | 


a" . ! 
The tax is so: 


i perhaps from religio€s feeling than anything 
felse. The beautiful ready-made. varnish whic 
‘ surrounds the seeds will one day be turned to 
usein the arte, The fruit is strongly medici- 
nal. 8 

ll. Ailunthus excelga, Warook.—This tree is 
common, chiefly about old buildings, and in raviny 
ground of the Deccan and Guzerat.  Itis.selilom 
found as a tree in the forest. T cannot confirm 
jthe aceounts given by Dr. Wight of its good 
qualities, neither can I learn that it is ever used 
in cabinet-work in Bombay; but I give these 
epinions with diffidence, and in the view of invit- 
ing further trials or move information. 

12. Alangium decapetalum, Aunkool.— Tree 
common both in the open country and in some 
of the jungles, towards the coast, but it is less of 
;ajungle tree than one found in hedges and 
| village lanes. I have never seen one that would 
give a 10-inch plank. Root has a reputation in 
snake-bites. 

13. Alstonia scholaris, Satween.--Grows to 
| be a very large tree in the South Konkun. I have 
| not seen it north of Magotna, It affords excel- 
lent boards or thin planks for common purposes, 
las for pats for children at schools, ence the 
name. ‘The bark is valuable in medicine. This 
tree is not found inland, but appears to grow 
freely enough in the Botanical Gardens. 

14. Autidesma alexiteria (2)—A small tree, 
not common in our forests. Affects rather the 
skirts of cultivated land. It never reaches a size 
sufficient to render it fit for purposes of car- 
pentry. 

15, Artocarpns hirsula, Pat funnus, Hebul- 
soo.—Is not found in our northern jungles; spar- 
ingly in those south of the Savitree, to the bounds 
of Sawunt Warce ; after which it is found more 
plentifully, and continues abundant all down the 
coast. Wood valuable for canoes, and can bear 
exposure under water. 

16. Artocurpus integrifolia, Funnus.—Is with 
us common only about villages. Rare in the 
North Konkun, but most common south of the 
Savitree Creek. It is always planted, and often 
carefully manured. Under these cireumstances it 
attains a great size. I have “aeen pillars of it in 
the interior of the buildings of the old forts at 
Severndroog and Rutnagherry, having 4 feet on 
each side. 

17. Alalantia monophylla. Mahkur linbo.—Is 
one of the most common trees in our greenwood 
jungles or Raaes about the Ghauts ; less common 
below and inland. ‘fhe wood has the qualities 
ascribed to it by Dr. Wight, but is never procur- 
able in pieces which would square more than 
four inches, 

18, Azadirachta Indica, Neem.—Found in - 
considerable abundance in most parts of the in- 
land country ; more seldom as a forest tree than 
in waste places. In bare districts, the wood is 
of great importance for building and agricultural 
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purposes. . The leaves an@bark are also highly | durable, but, from its size, applicable only to 


medicinal. This is one of the trees which it would 
be important to increase throughout the country... 
1t reaches a large size even in stony ground. 


VR 

19, Balanites Ayyptiaca, Hingun let.—Tree 
common in waste places rather than in forests, 
Wood small, and otherwise worthless, decaying 
rapidly. 

20, Bassia latifolie§-B. longifolia, Mhowa.— 
‘The first of these is common in all our jungles, 
both on the coast and above the Ghauts ; the 
latter I have not seen north of the Goa border. 
‘The uses of the flower and fruit, being well 
known, need not be enlarged on here. The 
wood, particularly the large Jogs brought from 
the Barria Forest and Kupperwunje Hills, is ex- 
tensively used for house and cart purposes in 
Guzerat, but seldom appears in the market in 
Bombay or elsewhere. It appears strong and 
tough. 

21. Bauhinia acuminata. Duola kunchun.— 
Two species appear to be mixed up here, viz. 
Bauhinia albiflora, which reaches a fair size, and 
B, acuminata, which is a small shrub, of no ac- 
count asa wood. ‘Lhat of the first species is of 
good quality, but seldom of scantling sufficient 
for cabinet and house purposes. The other ap- 
pears too small to be turned to any purpose of 
utility. B. alba is found in forests on the 
const, but rarely, It is move common in the vi- 
cinity of villages. B. acuminata I have not met 
with, except as a cultivated species. It seems not 
to be indigenous with ns. 

22. Bauhinia parviflora, Apta.—Wood is rec- 
koned very strong, but is never found of a 
good size. Bark excellent for ropes. Leaves are 
extensively used for making “ Bherees,” or Na- 


tive cigars. ‘Tree is found thronghout our forests, | 


both on the coast and inland, 

23. Dauhinia variegata, §- B. tomentosa, Kun- 
chun.—The former of these is sparingly found in 
our forests, and never reaches a size fit for 10-inch 
plank. Wood is hard and good. Bauhinia tomen- 
tosa [ have never seen in our forests. 

24. Bignonia Ifdica, Tetoo—Common near 
water streams, chiefly below the Ghauts. Wood 
is of no value, neither does it ever reach any size. 

23. Biguonia quadrilocularis, Wurrus.— 
‘Tree found only in the higher hilly places of 
the Konkun, and about the Ghauts. Flower 
very beautiful. Wood is reckoned strong and 
serviceable, both for beams and for planks. It 
is much used as planking for carts. 

26. Bignonia undulata, Rukt rora, Khew 
(of Sind).— This tree is found very rarely in our 
forests. {have only as yet ascertaiued its exis- 
tence in the northern parts of Baglau, in Khan- 
deish 5, in Sind it is more common in some of 
the valleys of the Pubb Hills. and at Shah Bila- 
wul. The wood is reckoned very strong and 





-Indigenous with us. 


small purposes. 

27. Bignonia mylocarpa, Khurseng.—Com- 
mon in forests both inland and on the coast, May 
be easily distinguished by its peculiar rough pods, 
2 feet or more in length, ‘The wood is good if 
ripe. 1t also affords an oil, obtained by a sim- 
ple process of reverse distillation, and said to be 
of great efficacy in cutaneous affections. 

28. Bombax malabaricum, Sacer, Saeree, 
KXanta sacer.—One of the most common trees 
in our forests, both of the coast and inland. 
Reaghes a great size. The planks are exten- 
sively used in making the light packing-boxes. 
used in the export of bulky goods from Bombay 
and other places ; also for fishermen’s floats 
when the Adansonia is not at hand. 

29. Borassus flabelliformis, Tar, Palmyra, 
Is with us common only in the Northern Konkun, 
in some parts of which, especially near the sea, 
it is so abundant that it might be termed forest. 
The wood, protected from moisture, is very strong 
and «durable, and hence may be used with advan- 
tage as roofing for terraces, &c. when the upper 
covering is complete. It is a rare tree in the 
southern jungles of the Presidency, 

30. Briedelia spinosa, sun, Asanna— 
Rather a common tree in our forests, both coast 
and inland. The wood is strong and tough: 
Stauds the action of water well ; hence it is often 
used for the frames of wells, whereon the super- 
structure of masonry is erected. ‘This weod de- 
serves, in my opinion, to be more extensively 
known than itis. Itis also used as beams for 
houses. : 

31. Buchanania latifolia, Char—Oharolee, 
Char —A straight-growing tree, and wood rather 
strong. It is more common in the inland than 
in the coast jungles. Is seldom found of thick- 
ness more than sufficient for posts, Fruit tastes 
like an almond, and affords a fine oil. 

32. Butea frondosa, Pullus.—The tree is com~ 
mon in forests,—more so in those inland than 
on the coast. In the former localities, especially 
in Guzerat, it may be seen covering almost the 
whole of the uncultivated country. The wood 
appears to be litde used in the Konkun and 
other southern countries ; but in Guzerat (where 
it is called Bastard Teak) it is extensively em- 
ployed for house purposes, and from what I 
have seen of it, I deem that it is. both durable 
and strong-grained. he roots afford a strong 
rope, and the beautiful red exudation forms one, 
of the gum kinos ofeommerce. The flowers give 
a bright yellow dye. 


C , 
Casalpinia*sappan, Puttung.—Tree nol 
It is, however imported in 
quantity from the Palghaut jungles (?) for dyeing 
purposes. It grows freely in our cultivated 
places without any care, but I remark that the 


33. 
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heart-wood is dingy,and wants that finepinkish red 
whichthe imports from the southern forest have. 

84, Oalophyllum inophyllum, Oondie—Com- 
mon on the coast, growing on sandy sheltered 
spota close to the sea on the coast south of the 
Savitree. North of that river it is raver. The wood 
never reaches ‘any size, and is always crooked. 
A good bitter oil is furnished by the seeds. To 
the best of my knowledge, the poon spars are 
furnished by Calophylium angustifolium, which 
is a magnificent tree in the ravines of the 
Southern Ghauts. In habit and appearance 
it is totally distinct from this species. ‘These 
spars are found along the Ghauts, from the 
Sawunt Waree border southward, but rarely of 
any great size till the line of the Neelcoond 
Ghaut is passed. 

85. Canthium nitens, Our ©. didymum? 
Canthium umbellatum (Wight).—Tf 1 am right 
in this conjecture, the tree is a common one on 
our Ghauts, and, from its flowers and shining 
leaves, well worthy a place in gardens. The 
wood is small, and not to put to any use. 

36. Ounthium parviflorum.—A small shrub, 
found on many of the barren wastes of the Dec- 
can, and on hill ridges. I have never seen it of 
a size sufficient for any economical purpose. 

87. Cupparis divaricata, Pachounda.—\f 1 
amright in divining the species alluded to by 
Dr. Wight, here is a tree uot uncommon in the 
more arid wastes and dry hedges of the interior. 
T have not seen it applied to any use excepting 
for firewood. 

38. Oupparis grandis(?) Our C. brevispina? 
Waghutty.—Common in waste places inland. 
Wood hard, and good for turning. 

39. Carallia integrifolia, Phunsee.—A band- 
some tree, pretty frequent in the forests of the 
South Konkun; not secn elsewhere. Wood 
hard, close-grained, and might be used in turn- 
ing. It is seldom large enough for any other 
purpose. 

40, Careya arborea, Koombha, Wae koom- 
éha.—A tree very common both in our inland 
and coast jungles. It is said to stand the action 
of water well, but the wood docs not seem to be 
much uSed. From its being generally crooked, 
it may be worthy a trial for the crooked timbers 
of boats, cornering of carriages, &c. Itis employ- 
ed in the upper frame-work of wells. ‘The bark 
furnishes slow-match for matchlocks. 

“41. Caryota urens, Ghaut Pain, Mhar, 
-& Phaniz sylvestris, Sindee, Wild Date-palm.—I 
mention both of these under one head because 

the trunks, freed from the inner pith, are chiefly 
used as convenient and economical water con- 
duits. The latter is also most extensively used 
for the formation of embaitkments, temporary 
bridges, and piers. The wood of No. 1 (I mean 
that outside the pith) is nearly as hard as flint, 





42, Ogseariu ellifMtica, Bhogara.—-A  sypall 
tree, not uncommon near the Ghauts, much less 
so elsewhere. It is too small for timber pur- 
poses, but a distinct species, which may be seen 
growing at Darebae Wurgaum, off the horse road 
from Jooneer to Nuggyr, ¥ of a size fit for 
house-building. Ihave not seen this species 
elsewhere, 

43. Cassia fistula, Bawa, Baya. Gurmala.— 
Common in our forests on the sea-board as well 
as above the Ghauts. Its one of the last trees 
which lingers in a country recently cleared. The 
wood is of moderate strength, but very liable to 
crack after drying, The pods form aemall article 
of commerce. 

44, Celastrus montana, Mal Kangunee.—A. 
scrubby, crooked shrub, found in barren hills, 
chiefly of the Deccan. ‘Ihe wood is sought after 
as achoice dunnage for roof tiles, said to last 
for forty years,—a duration greatly exceeding 
that. of any other dunnage material. 

43. Cedrela toona, Kooruk.—Not a common 
tree in our forests, but foundin some of the 
greenwood jungles about the Ghauts, and also 
in the hill range abutting on the Rajpooree 
Creek to the south. The wood is a choice one 
for cabinet purposes, but is not used for any 
others, except for honse beams, when it is pro- 
curable in quantity sufficient. In the Raees of 
the South Konkun and Lower Canara the tree 
is more common. It is, in as far as I am aware, 
never found inland. 

46. Cluytea collina.—This tree is not found, 
in as far as I have seen, within our limits. 

47. Chickrassia tabularis, Pubha, Pabha.— 
A fine straight-growing tree, rather common in 
the southern jungles, but much less so in the 
northern, Wood is valuable for cabinet and 
house purposes. Tt furnishes one of the Deodars 
of Malabar. Could be readily creosoted. 

48. Chloroxylon swietenia, Satinwood, Hulda. 
—With us I have never seen it reach beyond 
the size of a small tree, which, when straight 
(seldom the case), would afford a log squaring 
three inches. It is rare, being, in as far as I have 
seen, found only in the Padshapoor jungles, and 
in those of the upper Mool, én the Ahmednuggur 
Collectorate. In the coast forests I have never 
seen it. ‘The wood is heavy and strong, and 
reckoned very excellent for pieces of agricultural 
implements. J have not seen it used in cabinet- 
work in the Bombay territory. 

49. Chrysophyllum acuminatum, Tarsee phul, 
Sapotacee in Gutta Percha family.—Of this tree 
Ihave only heard as existing in some of the 
Ghaut jungles of our Southern Konkun, bat 
have never seen it except in the Upper Canara 
and Soonda forests, where it is rather common. 
The wood seems straight and good, but the tree 
is chiefly noticeable from the Gutta Percha-like 


* of which, indeed, like all the grasses and palms, | incrustation common or? the fruit. 


it contains a considerable quantity. 


50. Cinnamomum iners, Ran dalcheenee.—The 
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tree ig found only in our Gfaut forests, chiefly to] 61. Dillenia- pentagyna, Kurinul.—A great 
the south. he wood is rather strong, but is tree, common in the Konkan and Ghaut jungles; 
little used in honse-building, or for implements. | never foundinland. 1 do not find that the wood 
51. Conocarpus latifolia, Dawura. —Varies | is used for any purpose more important ¥han for 
in size from a scrubby shrub to a great tree, ac-| the louse planks used in the decks of Native 
cordiug to soil and Situation. Seems to be as} boats, It is not employed in house, purposea, 
common in the inland forests as it is insthose of 62. Diospyros cordifolia, Goundun.—Not 
the coaat. The wood is well described by Dr. | uncommon, but more in ravines and waste places 
Wight as very strong. It is also tough, and than in forests. I have never seen a tree that 
hence is much in usc for the wooden axles of would turn out a log 4 inches square. The wood 
carts. It is much used it agricuiture and house- | is stroug and durable 
building. This also is one of the trees which 8: Diospyros melanoxylon, Abnoos.—The 
should be largely inereased. Ebony tree. I have not seen it in any of the 
52. Cordiu Rothii, $c. Bokur.—'The different | Bombay forests. It is found sparingly in those 
species or varieties noticed here do none of them | of North Canara, as below the Woolwa Ghaut, 
give a timber fit for auything but firewood, ‘They | and near Meerjan, inland. 
are not uncommon in the forests, but are more 64. Diospyros montana, Leemroo, Teemboornie 


genevally met with near cultivated lands aud vil- | —Heart-wood dark and strong. Fitted for agri- 
laves. cultural implements, in-door work, &c. Does not 


53. Cratava Rowburghii, Kurwan, Koomla (2). | bear exposure. Could not be creosoted. ‘Tree 
—Not a common tree, Lhave vot seen it in} very common in our larger jungles, both near 
forests. ‘The wood is white, and ({ believe) one | the coast and elsewhere. Fruit rather palatable. 
of those used for the purpo-es of the turner. Tt would be wne of the most common of our 

54. Cupania canescens, Amba curb.—Tree } mountain trees if allowed to grow ; but it is ge- 
common in the upper Ghaut jungles. Wood of | nerally cut off for burning material, or such like 
average quality, but docs uot bear exposure. I/ worthless purposes: 
have not seen it elsewhere, A 


55. Oullenia excelsu.—1 have not met with ’ E 
this tree within our bounds. . 65. Ehretia ovutifolia, @undun.—The tree ia 


found about towns, never in forests. ‘The wood 
D is of no account. : 
56. Dalbergia latifolia, Seesoo, Seesum.——Is 66. Elacdendron Rowburghii, Bootkus——I 
rather conimon in most of our coast forests, have never seen this tree, which is more com- 
particularly in ravines of the hills and under the mou in the inland than in the coast forests, of 
Ghauts, also or the Ghauts; but with us it asize fit for timber. The wood is strong and 
never reaches the wreat size which it attains iv compact. 

Malabar. It is also often crooked. ‘Ihe wood} 67. Eriodendron aufractuosum, Shameula.— 


is extensively used for cubinet-work, knees of | Not common, save in some parts of Khandeish. 
vessels, agricultural implements, combs, &. It | Wood is worthless. 


appears, in density of grain and endurance, much Ryn Pho . 
superior to the Sissoo of Hindoostan, age ae) jee all porta 
57. Dalbergia Unjenensie : Terous, Tunnus.— the country, but more so on the coast. Its place 
Found both in the Konkwn and inland forests ; in the forests is generally taken by Enythrina 
especially common in some parts of Kolwan, suberosa. ‘T am not avai that it a sted to 
Khandeish, and the Satpoora Ilills. It isa wood any purpose except the making of awed: b 
of great strength and toughness, especially ap- havi For hese it isa firsterate roiterigl, ond 
Plicable for eart-building, ploughs, &e. Seldom may be exported to Europe so soon as the eyes 
isa a size sufficient to give a plank of 9 in- of the military public shall have been sufficiently 
58. Dulberyia paniculata, Phassve.-—A tree opened te: the necessity of anerinsing lank and 
tether Peeqt in most of the foreste, both of shine to utility in the matter of sword-scabbards, 
the coast and inland. The wood is light yellow, | _ 69. Exgenia caryophyllata, Rat jambool—v 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes in | Is hardly found north of the Savitree. South of | 
house-building, agriculture, &c. that river it is found only in Raees or green-wood 
59, Dalbergia sissoides.—I do not recognise | jungles, and about temples, The wood appears 
this as being with us a species distinct from | quite equal to that of the common Jambool. 
Dalbergia latifolia. 10. Eugenia jambolana, Jambool.~Found int 
60. Dichrostachys cinerea (?) A small| all our Ghaut and cotst forests 3; also pretty ex- 
scrubby tree, common in waste places of the in- tensively near villages, when it has been planted. 
land country; Lhave “not seen it near-to the| I think Dr. Wight under-rates the quality of ike 
coast. “The wood is goed for pegs, but too| wood. It makes excellent beams, but, on ac- 
small for any other purpose. count, probably, of its brittleness, is never cut 
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up for cabinet purposes. The bark affords a 
large supply of kino extract. 

11. Euphorbia tirucalli, Seyr, Teg, Unarmed 
milkbush—The wood of this, when mature, is 
reckoned very strong, and’ durable when not ex- 
posed to wet. Itis extensively used, whenever 
procurable, fsa dunuage material for the flat 
roofs of houses. It is sufficiently close-grained 
to be useful to turners. Could, 1 think, be 
readily creosoted, but is very seldom of scantling 
sufficient for sleepers, 

72. Euonymus garcinifolia (?).—A small tree, 
growing near to the Ghauts in the upper country 
to the south. It seems to be often cultivated in 
Canara, on account of its straightness, as appli- 
cable for house rafters. It does uot reach a size 
sufficient to fit it for general purposes. 


Yr 

13. Feronia elephantum, Kowilh, Kowta.— 
The tree ie most common in inland jungles, but 
grows well everywhere. 
good size. ‘The wood is used in building, and could 
probably be creosoted, so as to bear exposure, 

14.  Fious t'siela, Datira,—Timber not of any 
account ; vather common in the ravines of the 
Ghauts, but not in open forest land. 

18. Flacourtia montana, Ran tambut, Vituck. 
—A tree common in forests above and below the 
Ghauts, but does not, in as far as 1 have seen, 
extend inland. ‘The wood is rather strong and 
close-grained, but the girth is never such as to 
yender it sufficient for general purposes of car- 
pentry or building. 


G 

16. Gardenia turgida, G. wontana (?)—I do 
not, recognise this species or variety neither do 
T find it noticed if Dr. Wight’s Prodromus. If 
jtbe our Gardenia montana, the tree is rather 
common in the coast and inland jungles. It 
may be recognised by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns, and general absence of leaves. The 
wood is hard, but always small, never squaring 
to more than 3 inches. 

17. Garcinia glutinifera.—l believe that a 
Diospyros must be here meant. Tt may be that 
our Garcinia sylvestris is alluded to. If so, the 
tree is one common iu the Southern Konkun, 
Malabar, and Canara; always planted ; affording 
a good wood and palatable fruit, from the kernel 
whereof is extracted by b6iling the vegetable con- 
crete oil “ kokum.” The dried fruit is a common 
ingredient in Native cookery, having an agreeable 
acid. 

98. Garuga pinnata, Kooruk.—Common in 
our jungles. Wood appears of little value ; 
might be creosoted. 4 

79. Givottia Rottleriformis, Reetha.—Found 
only in a very few of our Bombay jungles, and 
in these only inland above the Ghauts. Not seen 
in Guzerat. The wood is light, and, in as far 


In Guzerat it attains a: 





as I know, used oulf for making the figurgs and 
models manufactured at Gokak, in the Southern 
Maratha Country. 

80. Gmelina arborea, Shewnn.— A large tree, 
not very common; found more’in the forests be- 
low the Ghauts than Anlafd. The wood is in 
much esteem for carriage pannels, and other pur- 
poses. According to Dr. Roxburgh, it also stands 
exposure to weather and water well, From its 
great size, straightness, and general speciousness 
in appearance (being a beautiful flowering tree), 
this is one of the most desirable for propagation 
throughout the country. : 

81. Gmelina asiatica, Kanta, Shewun—This 
shrub I have not seen put lo any use, excepting 
as a part of a fence. 

82. Grewia tiliefolia, Damun.—This ig a 
common forest tree in the coast jungles ; rare 
inland, ‘The wood is not of any value for house- 
hold purposes, agricultural implements, or cabi- 
net-work. ‘I'he bark gives a strong rope. 

83. Guatteria cerasoides, Hoom.—A_ tree 
emmmon in ovr coast and Ghaut forests ; less so 
inland. May be easily recognised by its great 
straightness, and handsome appearance. Wood 
is useful in carpentry, as well as for naval pur- 
poses, as boat-masts, small spars, &c. It is 
reddish and close-grained. 


H 

84. Hardwickia binata, Anjun.—IT have 
seen this tree only in some parts of Khandeish, 
and in the Padshapoor jungles. The wood is 
darkish colored, close-grained, very strong, and 
serviceable. As the shoots grow up very straight, 
it is also valuable for rafters. 

85. Holarrhena.—I have not found this tree 
in our jungles, therefore cannot speak of it. 

86. Hydnocarpus inebrians, Kowtee.—The 
wood is not uscd for any purpose. ‘The seeds of 
the fruit afford an oil. The tree is hardly found 
in our northern jungles on the coast; more fre- 
quently in those south of the Savitree river. 

87. LHymenodyction obovatum, Kurwye.— 
The remarks made on H. utile apply here. We 
have the two species, but the wood of neither is 
fit for anything but fuel. « 

88. Hymenodyction utile, Kurwye.—I cannot 
learn that the wood of this tree is ever uséd, ex- 
cept for firewood. ‘The tree is common enough, 
in rocky slopes mostly, in or near thick forest. 
It does not stretch inland beyond the limits of 
the Ghaut ravines. 


I 

89. Inga cylocarpa, Jamba, Yerool (Cana- 
vese).—Is not uncommon in our sea-board forests 
south of Panwell, but not to the north. Tt never 
with us seems to grow straight to any size, so 
that it could be applied to house or ship-build- 
ing. The wood is of a superior quality, and, in 
the Madras province of North Canara, is most 


‘low the Ghauts south of the Savitree river ; 
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abundant, particularly between Sircee and Yela- 
ore, 

: 90. Ixora parviflora, Koora.—Tvee is com- 
mon in the coast jungles, but seldom suffici- 

ently long or sfraigit for household purposes. 
The wood is rathe® ofegood quality. It is 
more used for torches than for any other purpose. 


J 


91. Jambosa salicifulia, Pan jambool.—A 
crooked species of Jambéol, growing much in the 
rivers of the Deccan country and Konkun. The { 
stem is generally useless for house purposes, on 
account of its crookerlness, but the straight 
shoots are eagerly sought after as rafters, 


L 


93. Lagerstremiw microcarpa, Nanak, Bon- 
dara, Benteak of Malabar.—tI think Dr. Wight 
under-rates the quality of this wood. It is very 
fit for many household purposes, and for the 
decks of ships, &e. It is very common in our for- 
ests, but less so to the north of the Savitree than 
to the south of that river. It is much used in the 
Dockyard, which forms a good presumptive 
proof that the wood cannot be very inferior, 


94. Lagerstremia regina, Mota bordara.— 
Timber is reckoned rather good, and is used 
(being generally crooked) for the knees, &c. of 
Native boats. [tis common in the jungles, be- 


hardly found north of that, and never in the in- 
land jungles. 

95. Limonia alata (?).—Ts found only in our 
southern Ghaut forests, above and below. ‘Ihe 





wood has all the qualities attributed to it by Dr. 


Wight. It is not a common tree. 
M 
96. Mangifera Indica, Amb,—A very sevvice- 


able wood for plank when not exposed to wet. 
Tt is much used for house purposes, much less 
for carts. It seems to bear the action of salt- 
water better than that of fresh ; hence is used for 
canoes. Could be readily creosoted, 


OT. Melia azadirackte, Neen —The Garden 
Neem; our Melia sempervirens I take to be the 
one here meant. ‘tke wood is worthless, except 
for cabinet-work, for which it is fitted by its 
colour and grain. 

98, Melia bukaen, Bukkun,—Differs from | 
the foregoing in several respects. I have seen 
it only in the upper country. Though very si- | 
milar to the last in leaf, and general appearance, 
the smoothness of the bark and smaller size of 
the fruit at once indicate a distinction. The 
tree is found only about cultivated holdings. 





The wood is very strong and valuable for beams, 
roof-dutmage for terraces, and many other pur- 
poses. It has also the useful property of shoot- 
ing from the reot when once cut down with as 


much vigour as.teak does. It is a tree deserv- 
ing of extensive increase. _ 

99. Melia superba, Neembara—A great 
tree, not uncommon in the Konkun jungles, but 
not seen elsewhere, extept occasionally in Guze- 
rat. Used in the making of frames for native 
drums. ‘The wood is of good qualtty, but infe- 
rior in strength and durability to that of Azadi- 
rachta Indica, the common or mountain Neem. 

100, Memecylon tinctorium, Kurpa, Anjuna. 
—-A tree of rather a small size; common on the 
Ghauts above; not seen elsewhere. Wood is 
very ftrong, and tough. Does not yield readily 
to wet. Is much employed, when procurable of 
sufficient size, for agricultural implements, cart- 


j furnishing, &. 


101, Mesua ferrea, Nag champa, Pynaroo (?) 
Malabar name of a second species,—TYree never 
reaches any great diameter, but the wood is very 
strong and tough. I have not seen it in forests, 
but much about villages and Brahmins’ gardens 
to the south. ‘I'he latter species, Pynaroo, gives 
one of the finest woods I have seen. 


102, Michelia Nilgirica, Michelia champaca, 
Peela chumpa.—This tree 1 have not seen wild 
in forests. In gardens and about dwellings it is 
common. ‘I'he wood is straight, and moderately 
close in grain. 1 could be turned to account 
in house-building, and might with advantage be 


‘creosoted, but it is not sufficiently common ta 


be extensively used. 


103. Mimusops elengi, Bukoal.—Mostly found 
as a cultivated tree ; more rarely wild, and then 
only below the Ghauts. I have used the wood for 
cart shafts, and found it strong, and rather 
durable. 

104. Mimusops hexandra, Keernee.—his tree 
is common in Guzerat, where it reaches a great 
size. Itis seldom found in our forests. ‘The 
wood is rather strong, and much nsed for well- 
frames in Guzerat, I have not seen it used 
elsewhere. Fruit is nutritious aud palatable. 

105. Morinda citrifolia, Al, Bartondie.—-Not 
a common tree in our forests; more common 
about villages. The wood makes tolerable plank, 


but appears never to be used, except for door- 
shutters and such like. 


106. Myristica cinerea, Ran jaephul.—a 
great and straight (ree, found in green-wood 
jungles or Raees above and below the Ghauts, 
It is not sufficiently 8ommon, nor found gene- 
rally in situations easy of access, so as to allow 
of its being used for housebold or agricultural 
purposes. The wood is white and compact. 


N 
° 
107. Nauclea cordifolia, Hedoo.—A common 
tree in our coast forests ; straight, and of large 
size. Never found inland. he wood is most 


extensively used for all purposes of planking in 
tu-door work. Painted. it anneara in cian] ... 


° 
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sure to the weather for years. 
be creogoted to advantage. 

108. Nauclea parvifivra, Kuddum.—Rather a 
common tree in the coast forests ; less so inland. 
Is found, however, in quantities in the dells 
above the Ghauts. The wood is reddish colour- 
ed, close-graiued, and rather valuable for gun- 
stocks, in the making of which it is chiefly used. 
This wood could uot be easily creosoted. 


109. Nephetinm longanum, Woomb.—Vhis tree 
is confined to our Raees or green-wood jungles, 
in and below the Ghauts. It is never used, in 
as far as T have seen, either by the carpenter or 
the agriculturist. In fact it is too rare to be so. 


110.) Nerium antidysentericum, Ducla kooda. 
—A very common shrub in waste places, and 
on hills all over the South Konkun, Less so 
in the North Konkun and interior, but still 
common, ‘Lhe wood is hard, and fit for the tar- 
ner, It never reaches a size sufficient to render 
it fit for the carpenter. Uxperiments on the 
bark of this tree are sadly wanted with us, 


. 


Could probably 


10) 


LLL. Odina woodier, Mageer.—Found in our 
coast jungles, but not common. 1 have not seen 
it inland. Wood is, with us, of no account. 

112. Olea diviea, Par jamb, Karambun.—A 
tree common on the Ghauts, but seldom below 
or intand above. ‘Lhe wood is of good strength, 
and might be creosoted with effect, 


Pp 

113, Pentoplera arjuna, Arjun, Sadura, White 
Acen.—A forest tree, are in the North, but very 
common in the South Konkun, from Ramyglur 
southward, It is always found in the vicinity of 
streams and rivers. Reaches a very large size, and 
is esteemed equal to the Black Acen, though the 
rapidity of its growth would hardly countenance 
this opinion. ‘The bark is justly celebrated as an 
application to wounds. 

114, Phyllanthus emblica, Aonlee—Tree is 
pretty common, both inland and on the coast. 
‘Wood is rather durable, but seldom obtainable 
anfficiently straight, except in gardens, where 
it is often grown. 

115. Pongamia glabra, Kurunj.—Of this 
wood I cannot sperk from experience, but from 
its look I think it may be of some use for house- 
hold purposes. The treasis common in forests 
chiefy, near and under the Ghauts, and will 
generally be found skirting streams. ‘The bitter 
oil is much used in the manufacture of Native 
felt, and has great curative flowers in itch and 
mange. 

116. Premna integrifoliag Chamaree.—The re- 
marks mad. in regard to P. tomentosa apply here. 
The shrub is rare, save about the Ghaut heads. 

LL]. Premna tomentosa, Chumbara.—I have 
not seen the wood of this smal) tree brought 





into use for any. purpose. It is found, hut is 
not common, in and about the Ghauts. 

118. Prosopis spicigera, Soundur—aA tree 
common both in waste places and forests. With 
us it never reaches a size whi would afford a 
square log of more than @ inches on each side. 
In Sind, where it is common, it reaches a large 
size. ‘The heart-wood is very strong, tough, 
aud dark coloured. In Sind it is commonly 
used for weavers’ shuttles. ‘This is the chief 
tree worshipped at the Dusera festival. 

119. Plerocarpus marsupium, Beebla Honee. 
—-Not common inour forests, but most so in 
the northern inland ones, and also in those of) 
the extreme south, as in the Bedee 'Talooka. 
Reaches a great size, and the wood is much 
used in honse-building. Tt does not stand ex- 
posure to wet. . = 

120. Péerocarpus santalinus, Rukt chundun, 
—-Of the qualities of the wood of this tree, not 
indigenous with us, but found in Malabar, I 
cannot speak from personal experience, and I 
will be glad to be furnished with farther in- 
formation. 

121. Putranjica Rowhurghii, Jeewnnpootr.— 
It is not common as a forest tree with us, and 
is found only in the coast jungles. I have never 
seen it of any size, but the wood appears hard, 
strong, and duyable. It is a good wood for turning. 


R 


122. Randia dumetorum, Gehela.—One of the 
most, common trees in all our forests, but the 
wood never reaches any size. It is strong aud 
hard. 

123. hus Buckianela.—Not found with us. 
The chief representative of this tribe in our bar- 
ren hills is Rhus mysorensis, a serabby shrub. 
fit only for firewood. 

124. Rottleria tinctoria, Sendree.—A tree 
common both in the inland and coast jungles. 
Wood is of fair quality, when not exposed to 
wet. It is not readily attacked by worms. 


125. Salvadora Persica, Peeloo.—T am inclined 
to think that the wood of this tree is well worthy 
of more extended trial, as it seems rather strong, 
and of compact grain. It is not a tree cdmmon 
on this side of India Proper, except at Musul- 
man Durgahs and places of worship ; also wild 
on the coast in the Hubshee’s Country, and in 
the Southern Maratha Country, and seldom 
reaches any size, In Sind it is more common, 
and grows considerably larger, 

126. Santalum album, Chundun.—Appears to 
grow wild anywhere with us, and may be seen 
in quantities in waste gardens, and even in some 
of our grass preserves. It is said the wood has 
not the high qualities of that found in ite more 
southern provinces. Ie the Dharwar Coliectorate 
there are about 158,000 trees,—a number which 
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muck exceeds that found infthe whole length and 
breadth of our more northern provinces.” From 
the facility with which the tree is raised, and tie 
great abundance of the seed whicleit furnishes, 
I am of opinion that its extension should be 
kept in view, The @bjeqgion taken, as to the in- 
feriority of the wood, 1 do not look oy as well 
founded. 

127, Sapindus emarginatus, Areeta.—This 
tree is often found planted, near Musulman 
buildings especially, bat is, to the best of any 
knowledge, not indigenous in our forests. J 
have not seen the wood used for any purpose 
except fuel, but information is wanted regard- 
ing it. 

128. Sckleichera trijuga, Kusoomb,—The 
wood has all the good qualities deseribed by Dr. 
Wight, but with us ig reaches a size so large 
that it is used for making screw rollers for sugar- 
mills, cotton-presses, &e. The tree is eommon 
in the forests of the North Koukun, but less so 
in those of the Southern Konkun. 

129, Semecarpus anacurdium, Beebwa.—The 
tree is common rather in the skirts of than in 
foreets, where its place is taken by another spe- 
cies, Semecarpns cuneifsrmis. ‘The wood is not 
of any value, but might be turned to some ac- 
count by being ereosoted, which the opeuncss of 
its fibres would admit of its being, 

180. Sethia Indica.~-Vhis tree L have never 
seen. It is not found in our forests 

131, Soymida febrifuga, Rheyn —V ide Swiete- 
nia febrifuga: No reinarks need be added here. 

132, Spondias acuminata —Sufficiently com- 
wnon in all the forests, both coast and inland. 
‘The wood in its natural state is not of any value, 
but could be creosoted with advantage. 

183. Spathodea arcuata, Mersingee.—A tree 
common in the coast forests, but not (1 think) 
found at any distance inland above the Ghauts. 
The wood is white, compact, and strong. It is, 
I believe, used by the turner. 

134. Stereulia balanghas,—A talland straight 
tree, common in forests of the coast. It may 
readily be distinguished at certain seasons by its 
large pink fruit. ‘The wood is of open grain, so 
that it probably could, by being creosoted, be 
made useful in various ways. 

13%. Sterculia feetida, Bastard Poon..—Not 
common in forests, but more frequently about 
cultivated holdings on the coast. It grows up 
tall and very straight. Is used as a substitute 
for the true Poon spar in small country vessels. 


136. Sterculia urens, Kundol.—The tree is 
common, both in inland and coast forests. May 
be always recognised by its peculiar bark, look- 

- ing as if painted a light pink. Wood is worth- 
less, Leaves and tender branches of great use 
in certain cattle diseases. 

13%, Stereospermum chelonoides, Padul—I 
have never seen any reasén for the opinion of 
Dr. Wight as to there being two varieties. We 








certainly have only one, bearing beautiful fragrant 
pinkish flowers. The tree is not common in 
forests, but is found especially in thuse of the 
coast and Ghauts. 1 have not seen it in the in- 
land jungles, The wood is geod for interior 
building, but seldom procurable of a size fit for 
anything but posts. ° 

138. Stereospermum suaveolens. Padeel,Purrul. 
A tree very rarely found ia our forests. May 
occasionally be seen in the Konkun near a tem- 
ple; evidently planted for the sake of its beauti- 
ful flowers, [t abounds in the Soonda forest. 
Thevood is strong and serviceable 

139, Sérychuos nux vomica, Jehr katchura, 
—Connnon in the South Konkun, particularly 
in shady ravines. Does uot appear either north 
of the Savitree, or inland. ‘The wood is re+ 
ekoned of average quality, and could readily (to 
all appearance) be ereosoted. 

140. Strychnos potatorum, Neermullie.—Is 
with us found only ina few localities. 1 have 
seen it in the hills of the Satpoora Range near 
Arvawad, and in the jungles of Doodi, on. the 
Gutpurba.  * 

141. Symplocos racemosa, Hoora.—Yound 
only iu the jungles of the highest Ghauts.  Yel- 
lowish wood, but appears strong and compact. 
It might be used:in cabinet-work, as well as for 
other purposes, 

142, Swietenia febrifuga, Rheyn,—The ws od 
is veckoned strony, amd good for indoor pur- 
poses, but not adapted to those requiring ex- 
posure to sun and weather. The tree is chiefly 
found in the northern forests, and is more com- 
mon in those inland (as about the Satpoora 
Ilills) than in the coast forests. The wood is 
chicfly used for cabinet purposes. The bark is 
deemed (as the name implies) to have some 
virtue as a remedy in fevers. 





T 


143. Tamarindus Indica, Oheetz, Umlie.—Is 
not a tree common in forests, but very much 80 
near old temples, gardens, & , where it has been 
long ago planted. ‘The heart-wood is very strong 
and durable, but carpenters are very unwilling 
to work it up, on account of the great flamage 
it causes to the best tempered tools. 

144. Tectona grandis, Teak, Sagwan, Sac 
ya.—The representative of the oak in India. In 
strength it is, as Dr. Wight observes, inferior 
to some other trees, of which Dalbergia oojene- 
nis or Tunnach may be mentioned as one. In 
general qualities, however, and especially in en- 
durance under exposure, it seems superior to all 
other Indian woods. Differences in quality, ac- 
cording to latitude, , soit, or situation, are very 
observable. It is commonly said that northern 
Teak is superior to that of Canara; that this 
again is of greater strength and endurance than 
the Malabar wood ; and that the Teak of Pegu 
is the worst of all. For this distinction there is 


ot 
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some foundation, but I think by no means to the 
extent tiamed. I have seen some Teak, grown 
in the richer valleys of the northern Dang, in- 
ferior tn strength and compactness of grain to 
that imported from the inland hilly parts of the 
southern peninsula, as the Annamala Forest, 
situated betwen Coimbatore and Malabar. ‘There 
is, however, no donbt but that the eastern Teak, 
from Salwen and other rivers, is considerably 
infevior in strength and durability to that of 
Malabar. 

143, Terminalia alota(?) Pentaptera gani- 
cnlata, Keenjul (?)—T believe that our Keenjul is 
here meant. {t is common to the south, but not 
known to the northward. Wood is equal to the 
common Aeen. ‘The durora cruiser was built of 
this wood, 

146. Zerminalia belerica, Yehela, Berda.—A 
large and fine-looking tree, found in ail our 
jungles, both on the sea-board and in. the inte- 
rior, Wood is worthless for building houses 
and canoes, as it is very readily attacked by 
worms. ; | 

147. Terminalia belerica, Berda, Yehela.—lIs 
one of the largest trees in the forest. Found 
abundantly both in the inland and coast jungles. 
Although straight, and of great seantling, it is 
quite useless as a building timber, being imme- 
diately attacked by worms 

148. Terminalia catapa, Bengali badam, Ben- 
gat almond.—This tree is not indigenous to the 
Bombay Presidency, but is common in the gar- 
dens of Buropeans and Natives, The wood does 
not appear to me to be of average quality, or fit 
either for domestic or public purposes, excepting 
for firewood, 

149. Terminalia Berryi.—This tree is not 
indigenous with us, neither are there as yet any 
specimens of it in the Botanical Gardens. 

150. Zerminalia chebula, Heerda.—With us 
in jungles more rare than on high table-lands, on 
and near the Ghauts. ‘The wood is strong, and 
rather hard, but on this side of India does not 
yeach any great size, and is generally gnarled, 
owing to the exposed situation in which it grows. 
I am of opinion that in describing it as a most 
gigantie tree, Dr. Wight must hav: confounded 
the wood of Terminalia belerica with that of this 
tree. 

151. Terminalia glabra, Pentaplera glabra, 
Aen, Mairtee.—Is the well-known Aeen, found 
most abundantly in all ouf coast jungtes, and also 

in those above the Ghants. Valuable for house- 
. building and many other purposes. The wood 
burned appears to yield very pure lime. 





15%. Thespesia populnea, Bendie.—This tree 
is found only on our coasts, and in districts near 
the coast. It seems to hae been introduced 
from the Eastern Islands by the Portuguese. 
The ripe timber is very strong and durable, with 
a colour like Mahogany. It is much used in the 
construction of cart-wheels, and the timbers of 


Native boats. The shoots are also in exteftsive 
use ag rafters for houses, and at all times fetch 
a good price when sold for this, purpose. ' It is, 
as Dr. Wighf*observes, very difficult to find an 
old tree not hollow and degayed. Government 
have now an extensive Beudee plantation at 
Sakura, an Alibagh, and at Sat Tar. The tree 
grows most readily from cuttings. 

158.  Zrophis aspera, Kurrera.—More com- 
tnon in Guzerat than in other parts of the coun- 
try. It is rare in forestf. Wood is reckoned of 
good quality for small purposes It will seldom 
be found to square above + inches. 

U 


154. Ulinus integrifolia, Wowlee.—Wood is 


lrather good, but does not bear exposure well. 


Conki probably be ereosoted, ‘Tree is rather 
common in the Konkun, but less so in jungles 
than near to villages aud towns. 
Vv 
155. Vilew altissina(?}—I am not sure as 
to the species which Dr. Wight had in his eye 
when le remarked on this. We have two varie- 
ties of the tree: form the first, Vitex leucoxylon, 
not uncommon by the edges of streams in the 
South Konkun, and the Ghaut jungles; the other 
Vitex alata; rare. Both have a white compact 
wood, apparently good for turning, as well as for 
cabinet-work. 
WwW 
156. Wrightia tinctoria, Kala kooda.—A small 
tree, very common in all our forests. Wood close- 
grained and white, as described by Dr, Wight. 
Leaves are said to afford an indigo, Hence the 
name. It ia extracted by sealding. 


Z 

157. Zizyphus glabrata, Ran bor.—Wood close- 
grained and good. Bark affords a quantity of 
kino-like gum, both by exudation and by decoc- 
tion, ‘The tree is most common in cultivated 
Jands, and in alluvial soil on the banks of rivers. 
It is less common on the coast than inland. 

158, Zizyphus jujuba, Por, Bher.—1 have 
failed to find any specific difference between the 
wild and this the more cultivated species ; there- 
fore the remarks made in N&® 157 may apply here. 
‘The wood often reaches a large size, fit for planks 
or sleepers, for which latter it might, in the dry 
climate of Sind (where the tree is¢ommon), an- 
swer well. Zizyphus xylocarpa(Gol Bor) is an- 
other species, which makes excellent torches, but 
is fit for no other use. - 

159. Zizyphus enoplia (?}—This shrub I have 
never seen butasa climber. The bark affords 
a good deal of kino. 

160. Zizyphus wylocarpa, Got bor.—The tree 
is very common in the coast jungles, but 1 have 
not seen it inland. It ig in as far as I have 
seen, useful only for torches, for Which it és valu- 
able ; the fruit burned *forms the base of a good 
blacking material.—Dr. Gibson ut supra. 
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eli will, says Captain Sankey, be clearly seen from the remarks on Statement IL that a gap in 
the supply of teak timber, at a low price, will probably occur between the years 1858 and 1882 
(6 years being the supposed limit of the capabilities of the present source and 3 years being the 
time required fot the Koomerponi jungle to attain its fall and proper growth,) and, that it 
will be for the dnterest of Government to employ in a great measure junglewood, (particularly 
Eyne, Arjoon, and&Bejasar from the Deogur, and Jobuee jungles,) during the interval, I 
hope I have placed on sufficiently strong grounds ; vide Statement VI. Bit again, the 
supply of junglewood will probably prove insufficient in quantity. It is to this point that 
I am anxious to draw particular attention ; for the Chandah districts, {that part in the left 
bank of the Wyne Gunga) in that case, must be looked to for a supply of teak. ‘There, 
according to all accounts, almost boundless forests of the finest timber exist. The means 
of trausport, offering itself in ihe broad stream of the Wyne Gunga, are at hand, and 
nothing but accurate information is required about® localities. hat no such information is 
at present to be had is clear, from the country being written “ unknown” on the very best 
charts ; all apparently known is that Boojung Row’s Zemindaree is iuhabited by a wild 
race of men. Even the position of Panawarras, the place where my present supply comes 

from, was only hit upon by chance after very great labor, 

In conclusion I have only to say that should my services, in examining the Chandah 
jungles during the next favorable season, (they are only open from all accounts for two 
months in the year) and laying down the longitude of points in this unknown district, be deemed 
available, I would gladly “undertake the duty, with the aid of a few instruments ‘from Madras, 
and two or three experienced Lascars from the Quarter Master General’s Office at this station. 


STATEMENT I of names and sizes of wood procurable in the Nagpore territory, with gene- 


val remarks upon grain, color, and uses, aud with probable prices per cubic foot. 
















































































. i ee Prices per cubic 
Number.| Language, Names. Sizes procurable, foot. 
Botanical. Tectona Grandis. | Average. | Max. Govt, | Buzar. 
, Veak.| 3 ¢ ; 

Vulgar en le] Seay | ; | 
el eo ee me es yeler sg]. gy: 

I. |Hindustani. Sagwan] 2 [1.2 16] 8 72) & |g 

_. ———- <> = a = So] iy <i 
Mahratta. Sagwan.| 2 | & ] = | = | 

als lAls ps 
‘ramil. ‘Theakamarm so | 5 | 64 | 43] 7 [ral a2 | 
Ols,—There are two varieties of teak procurable, one of a light the other of a dark 
color; ‘the former is that now stored in my timber yard. It seasons quickly, apparently 
does not lose its essential oit, and by all accounts is a better aud stronger wood than the 
darker variety, which, drawn from the Langee jungles, was that formerly employed in the 


Dejartment. Door frames of 20 years standing on removal have been found ant-eaten, but 
these are the only instances of such having taken place. The natives use it particularly for 
the construction of bowries, (by placing rough mortised frames one over the other: as in the 
shaft of a mine) and they say when thus emersed continually in water, it lasts in an* extra- 
ordinary manner. They moreover construct all terrace roofs, ferry boats, solid wheels of 
bandies, &e from it, as well as use it extensively for funiture. 
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Number.] Language. Names. Sizes procurable.e {Probable Government] 
a a = price per cubic 
Botanical. Pterocarpus marsupium. Average.| Max. foot, 
. a Bejasar or “j= [2 Ta 
IL Hindustan Bejasal. |g a rates or = re z 
* (Mtahratt Bheulh. |EeISeIPelee| F é 
fahratta. eulah. Es 
5 cee a is eo} 2 | 
a 
| Tamil. . Vengaymarum,| 18 | 43 | 30 | 3i | 5 | 0 
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Obs.—Bejasar has a reddish colored heart, surrounded by an outer ring of a White 
soft wood. ‘This ring varies from } to Sin. in thickness, so that it may be adzed off with- 
out very much diminishing the scantling of a full grown tree. It has a very close and 
frequently winding grain, and is subject to numerous faults.” These latter aregof a coal black 
color, and have a charred appearance. Frequently one of 3in. diameter, ang considerable length 
presents itse}f. On this account it might be a dangerous timber to®use’ for joists. For all 
works where these would not signify, or would be exposed, as in rafters, bressumers, &c, &c. 
and generally pieces of sivali scantling, it would be found a most valuable timber. In strength 
it is much superior to teak, apparently always retains its essential oil, aud, like it, door 
frames of 20 years standing are the only instances of white ants having attacked the red 
wood. From the large size which is procurable, as well as the many excellent qualities of 
this timber, I rank it. both as a tie begm and rafter wood. i 






































Number.| Language. Names. Sizes procurable. |Probable Govern. 
ment price per 
; - ie cubic foot. 
| Botanical. Pentaptera tomentosa. Average. | Max. 
‘ A EJs |© lz 
Hindustani Evne 2/2 = a 
Ill. |. aS =|icl<-¢ < 
| i Se ae ee s 8 
Mahratta, % Ain or Eyne. Bis |§ {s a Ps 
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Obs.—-Like Bejasar this timber has white wood surrounding the body and heart, which 
isof a blackish brown color; the ring however in this case does uot exceed Lyin. in breadth, 
The dark wood is exceedingly heavy, being exactly the same weight as watery and 
has a much more winding grain than Bejasar. In strength it is far superior to all — its 
forest congeners, and from the strength given by Barlow for American ‘Teak, it even appears 
to excel that celebrated timber, Unfortunately its length is limited, seldom furnishing more 
than a 20 feet tie beam, from the crooked manner in which the tree grows. It is a diffienlt 
timber to work up, splits freely when in exposed situations, and by all accounts is very 
subject to dry rot. The latter def-ct being overcome by the steeping process, and the for- 
mer guarded against, I know of no timber which can bear a comparison with it; for the 
joists of a terraced roof it would ‘he invaluable. White-ants will not attack it I rank it 
both as a tie beam and rafter wood. 
























































Number.| Language. Names. Sizes procurable. {Probable Govern- 
ment price per 
7 bic foot. 
Botanicil. Diospyros ebenum. Average, | Max. Pe . 
° = = | 
i : Ty, : 4 ole 
W. Hindustani, Tendoo- orl * i 
reise F vi 
Malirattas penne or Tendoo. 3 ls | | Z 
. Tamil. ° Toombie marum.} 18 | 42 | 20 | 4 5 0 | 
£ Obs-——When young, this tree, which yields a very fine ebony, has very little of the black 


wood. As it advances in age this increases, and eventually nothing but black wood is found. 

The white wood is that which has been experimented upon, From the ease with which it 

bends, the natives employ it in the manufacture of Buggies, Carriages, &c., &e., but losing 

its essential oil soon, the unseasoned timber is preferred for these purposes- _White ants 

attack it readily, and it is nearly always Beetle bored. Although in strength it excels teak, 

yet from the above circumstance, as well as from the fact that’ it ig very seldom obtainable 
* of more than Gin, square, I bave rejected it as a building material. 
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Number. Language. Names. Sizes procurable. {Probable Govern- 
os 5 ment Price per 
| Botarfical.. Gmelina arborea. Average. | Max. | cubic foot. | 
2. _ 
| Hindostani sSeeviin or Seven] }.2 ole ° | 
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LY ces gp Sl 
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Obs.—The Seevum is of a very light color, has a sort of netted grain, is free from faults 
and altogether may be considered a very excellent timber, although unfortunately not pro- 
curable in large quautitics. ‘Lhe Commissariat supply it to the Orduance Department for 
making packing cases, &e., &e., and the Natives employ it in the construction of patkies, 
Tt takes varnish well, aud works up nicely into furniture, but is attacked readily by white ants. 
Prom the small scantling of which it is obtained, I must class it merely as a rafter wood. 
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Number.| Language. Naines, Sizes procurable. {Probable Govern. 
oid. . ment price per 
Botanical. Bassia latifolia. Average. | Max cubie foot. 
Hindustani Mowah EE {3 < [Bz is 3 7 g 
jg ee jess 2| 2 [4 
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Obs.—The Mowah, from the flower of which the darn is made, and which is extensively 
spread in forzst and plain, is a pinkish colored wood. It is but a weak timber, and from being 
invariably rotten at the heart, 6 to 4 inches square of really good sound timber is all that can be 
reckoned on, In the planes the tree is preserved for the flower, as well by general consent as the 
Rajah's orders, and consequently is very litle used. Tn the upper Provinces 1 am aware that the 
timber is more esteemed, and has been used for door and window frames, Nothing more need 
be said about it (ae with a profusion of fine timbers, Ido not class it as a building material) 
except that it is eagerly devoured by white ants. . 
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ment price per 
Botanical. Terminalia chebula. Average. | Max. culte:foots 
a _ en = 
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Obe.—-The Hurda has a yellowish colored wood which becomes ‘very dark on the outside in 
seasoning, it is attacked by white ants, and is inferior in strength to teak; appears to have 
but little essential oil, and is said to be very subject to dry rot. Steeped in the solution of sulph : 
of copmer, it would be of value, principally from the ease with which it works. -Uhe fruit is welt 
known for its dying pfoperties. From its not being obtainable of large scantling, I class it 
merely ag a rafter timber. s 
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Number.| Language. Names. Sizes procurable. |Probable Govern- 
ment price per 
~ : CS tare S| = eubie foot. 
Botanical. Acacia ordoratissima. Average. | Max. | 
'Hindustani Sirsa.f +3 Ji bs | 
VIII. ——————— 7 Ble 13 
Goandee. Chechooah or sunkeeur (?) elealeis | 
| ——|sisl2l2| a/, 
Mahratta, Sirris| § | 5] € |S BI 3 
~ AIS ISIS 4 Ea 
'Camil. | Curry vaugay marum.} 15 | 3 | 18 | 3 | By | 0 








Oba.—The Sirsa has very much the color of eyne, indeed it is only distinguishable from that 
wood by having a much straighter grain, and being a somewhat lighter wood. It has a ring of 
from 2” to 8” of white wood, and this part alone is assailed by white ants. The tree is for the 
most part found in gardens, and I have seen it attain a very considerable size, though, as a gene- 
ral rule only pieces of small scantling ave obtainable. ‘Lhe telees use it frequently for their oil 
mills, and by the natives generally it is employed for bandies. ‘This alt hough a very superior 
wood, must, from the small scantling procurable, rank merely as a rafter wood. 
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vers fen A eee be oe oll SK a ment price per 
Botanical. | Erythrina Indica. Average, | Max. Sr 
Hindustani Paunjerah, ls a ja. | 

x —|——-____—lgglsg/gzlz¥] ¢ |. 
Mahratta. Paunjerah. Loy ia ie 3"| E Z| 
Tamil. Moochoo marum.) 14 | 3 | 7 | a | 3 | 0 





Obs,—The Paunjerah is an exceedingly light wood, exactly Jrd the weight of water, and of 
necessity very weak. It is particularly applicable to many purposes for which deal is employed 
at home, viz. in making packing cases, &c., &e. The Natives use it exclusively for sword cases, 
Tt is eaten by white ants eagerly, and on the whole it must be rejected as a building material. 
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Obs.—This very promising timber, like many of those before mentioned, has white wood with 
a heart of a dark color, and somewhat like rosewood. It is so much prized by the Natives for 
axletrees, that but few trees are permitted to altain their proper growth. By alt accounts, about 
20,600 axletrees are made from this wood yearly. It is attacked by white ante. Though not 
-obtainable in very large quantities, it ranks high as a rafter timber. a 
arn 
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Botanieal. Swieténia febrifuga. Average. | Max. | subi fot. 
a an ee 
XL Hindustani ° Rohan. & | £ a 
Sei 4 ts 
| Malhratta. A Rohuni. 33 5 | 0 | 











Oés.—The Rohun, as a writer in the Bengal Gazgtte remarks, “ is a mahogany furnishing a 
“ febrifugal bark, and believed to be one of the most durable and heavy woods known, and of a 
“ blood red color.” The specimens which I obtained might be called somewhat darker in color 
than here described,-~In weight the wood is much greater than water, but by all nalive accounts 
it is far from a durable wood, splitting greatly on exposure, and when seasoued becoming extremely 
brittle. It nevertheless has a fine straight grain, and is not at all so difficult to work as its grent 
weight and compactness would lead one to imagine. Notwithstanding this, and the fact that 
it rivals the finest English oak in strength, E hesitate to recommend it as a building material. 
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Botanical. | Dalbergia sissoo, , Average. | Maxm. 
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Hindustani. Seesum.| 2/2/38 3 
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foo | ee eB gee Pa ae! | a 
Mahratta. Seeaum.| & = te < i g 
eel SIS Blselala | 
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Obs.—The Seesum very much resembles rosewood in appearance, but is not so com- 
pact, and therefore cannot like it answer well for vencering purposes. The natives employ 
it extensively for ornamental work. They make combs, domes of Gharries, &e., &c., from it. 
‘The white wood, of which it generally hasa good deal, is alone eaten by white ants. 
The dark wood never seems to lose its essential oil, and since it is of great strength, when 
obtainable of a proper seantling, it may be looked upon as a very valuable timber. In 
Chandah alone it is said to attain a large size. As it is I class it as a rafter. 
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FOREST TREES AND FORESTS OF NAGPORE. 

Obs.— Little need, be said about this well known tree, as it ‘is relatively weak (?) grows 
to no great length, and is always crooked grained. The natives use the wood for the 
spokes and fellocs of wheels, and exclusively, I believe, for drili ploughs. ‘Though ap- 
parently white ants will not attack it, and the wood might be used on. emergency, yet un- 






































der the circumstances, | reject it as a building maierial. 7 
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Obs.—The dhamin has fine clear grain, is of a light color, and has many of the pro- 
perties of “lance wood.” From the facility with which it bends, this wood is held in 
great esteem for Bugey shafts. ‘Lhe natives use it exclusively for the bent ribs of hackary 

oles. rom the extensive use made of it, few, if any, trees attain their proper growth, 
Were it obtainable of proper size it would rival the finest timber, but under the circum- 
stances, I am obliged to place it among the list of rafter woods, and even here the small 
quantity obtainable, will limit its application. 
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Obs.—As I consider this timber, with a profusion of other fine woods at hand, com-' 
pratively unsuitable for public buildings, 1 need merely say that it has nearly the same 
color as Bejasar, is much lighter and weaker than that wood, and is attacked by white 
auts. “I have scen however some nice light furniture made from it. 
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F ‘ff TREES,AND FORESTS OF NAGPORE, 

@ Obs.—The timber ‘of Arjoon is of a deeper red than Bejasar; perhaps it is more of 
a brown red. Is heavy and splits freely when exposed to the sun’s rays. White ants attack 
it, seeming to. prefer moist situations, it grows almost exclusively ou the banks of rivers, 
and to an enormous size, but-being frequently rotten at the heart does not always reward 
the labour of cutting. Its strength is undoubted, and consequently with careful selection, 
would be found Yaluable. I class it as a tie beam and rafter wood. 
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Obs.—Thevus is a light colored wood merging into a light reddish brown. Its strength is 
considerable, and by the natives the wood is highly prized for bandies. White ants attack 
it, Little further being known about this timber, excepting that a small supply is slone 
obtainable. I rank it as a rafter wood. 
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Ols.—Kyem is of a light color, is inferior to teak in strength, and greedily eaten 
by white ants, T am not aware of any use to which the natives apply this wood. It 
will however rank as a rafter timber. 
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‘Hindustani Derea or Dareah. 
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Obs.—This wood, though of great strength, canuot, from the small size the tree attains, - 
under the circumstances rank as a building material. I may mention, however, that it bas 
a wiyding and as it were netted grain, from which, as well as the extraordinary toughness . 
of its fibres, butchers invariably use it for chopping blocks; the sharp edge of the knife apparently 
having no effect on it. . 
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Ots—Vhis is a nice clean working wood, of a yellow color and straight grain, and has appa- 
rently but little essential oil. It is very searee, and when obtainable, used by the natives for all 
purposes ; in strength it ranks next to eyne, cnd therefore, if procurable in large quantities, and ofa 
proper size, would be a inost valuable wood. [rank it asa rafier wood. 
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Obs.—Dhaves has a light colour, is devoured by white ants, and is only procurable of a small 
scantting. Its strength however is considerable, and if found of a proper size, would doubtless be 
valuable, The young trees in this part of the country are E understand all cut down for bandy 
poles. It ranks as a rafter wood, 
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Obs.—Saul resembling Bejusar somewhat in color, differs peculiarly from it in the construc- 
tion of its grain, and in its freeness from the faults, to which the other is so subject. In strength, 
size, and all the qualities of good timber, it appears to me to stand first of all those procurable in 
these territories, as a tie beam or rafter wood ; but unfortunately the price, which the difficulties and 
expenses of transport oblige me to attach to it, compels me to rank it very low in value. It does 
not appear to lose its essential oil for a long time, and always exhibits small surface cracks. which 
widen or contract with the change of seazon. Nothing further need be said about this well known 
and excellent timber, particularly as I believe experiments have been made on it, to ascertain how 
it would answer for the manufacture of Gun Carriages, 

Since the experiments were concluded, two other woods, the one callet Lendia, the other 
Karee, have been brought to my notice, as likely to give good results. ‘The first is said to resem- 
ble very closely Thevus and to be equally good. It is probably therefore a valuable timber.~ In 
the absence of specimens however I cannot offer an opinion. 

Sir Richard Jenkins in his valuable report on the Nagpore Territory, states, that ‘ the Rall 
or rosin tree, as also other ‘arge wood is obtained in the forests of Kakair, (probably Conkair of my 
map) and in the Hills North of Ruttenpore.” What this Rall tree is I-‘never have been able dis- 
‘tinetly to assertain, though the above statement, and some vague native reports would lead to the 

“conclusion that it is a tree of large growth, and bearing some comparison with the Saul; for which 
T have heard it given as a synonime more than once. When shortly since visiting the Pachmurra 
Range, Dr. Jerdon and I met witha tree of the Saul family, to which he gave the name of ‘ Vatica 
Toomboogia” and which the natives say furnishes a frankincense. This is probably the Rall'tree, 
though it does not seem in those jungles to attain a large size. 

For obvious reasous I have omitted making mention of the timbers of the ‘ Mango,” the 
 Tamavind,” the “ Peepul,” &c., &e., which are common to this part of the-counfry with the rest of 

* the Peninsula. . 
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STATEMENT Hof the probable quantities in which the usefal Timbers ure found in the Nagpore Territories, 
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N. B. The letters R. and T, B. here mean severally trees procurable of the sizes of Rafter and Tie Beam timber—vide Remarks, Statement VI. 
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FOREST TREES AND FORESTS OF NAGFORE. 


Remarks applying to the foregoing Statement. bg 


J. The Pachmurra jungles lying all about the base of the range bearing the same 
name, and very dense to the Kast and West of it, though having a great profusion of 
fine timber, do not. apparently furnish beams of equal scantling with those situated on a 
lower-level, The difficulties to be contended with in clearing a path fer the transport of the 
timbers to the Kanhan are very great: and that stream, even in the monsoon, presents 
so many rocky harriers, as to render it doubtful whether the beams could even then be 
navigated in ‘rafts to Kamptee; and again, the expense of land earriage would put the 
obtaining of beams from this source out of the question. “ 


If. The jungles line about Deogur, Jobnec, Jam, and generally the base of, and on 
that line of ghauts, From these hithefto the supply of jungle woods for the Department 
has been drawn, they furnish very fine timbers, but the difficulties of cutting and trans- 
port yearly ‘increase from the precipitous nature of the ILills on which they grow. ‘These 
Hilly are for the most part trap, resting on granite, which will fully account for the 
circumstance. ‘These jungles will coutinue to supply the Departinent with Bejasar, Kyne, 
and Arjoon for many years. Hitherto land carriage has been employed to Kamptee from 
the obstacles to floating which the Kanhan presents in two are three places, but a more 
extended communication herealter, might warrant an expenditure sulficient to overcome these. 


IU, At Koomerpani a little to the Nast of the above, great quantities of young 
teak trees (estimated at no less than 15,000) have been observed ; these, if carefully pre- 
served for the next 25 or 80- years, would, after the expiration of that period, furnish 
nearly a eentury’s supply for the present Kamptee demand. The difficulties of transport 
are at present, enormous, and not worth the expense of overcoming in the young state of 
the jungle. But when the trees shall have arrived at their full growth, the clearing of a 
track to the Pench or Kanhan Nuddees, would involve an expense inconsiderable with 
the value of the store opened up. ‘The price of teak thus obtained would not probably 
he more than 5 anuas the cubic foot, which would at once raise it to the first class 
either as atie beam or rafter timber. 


IV. Doongerthal, more to the East aud South, will yield a supply of rafter timber, 
and from its nearncss to Kamptce at avery moderate rate. The supply is however trifling. 


V. Langee, though formerly thought so much of as a place likely to yield an ex~- 
cellent supply of timber, has been almost completely denuded. 


VI, Mundilla, from which I believe the Seonce and Jubbulpore supply of teak is 
drawn, though abounding in fine timber, and specially with saul, presents from all accounts 
too great difficulties for a supply being at present drawn from it for the Kamptee market. 


VIL. The Panawarras jungles, South Hast of Kamptee, from which my present supply 
of teak ia drawn, are gradually getting cleared, and timber suitable for the public service 
can only probably be obtained for another 6 years, From the nature of the country the 
cutting and transport af beams is comparatively easy, ‘Till this season we have been in 
the habit of carting the beams all the way to Sillapore on the Bang Nuddee there form- 
ing them into rafts and floating them with the stream to Ambora (more correctly Ghat 
Kooraddee), where the Kauhan discharges itself into the Wyne Gunga. With the supply how- 
ever which £ am now getting up, [ intend trying the Koragurh Nuddee, whose ramifi- 
eations I understand extend to nearly all the places where the timber has been ent.” The 
beams after entering the Wyne Ganga, will require to be drawn up against the stream to 
Kainptee, but I am in hopes that the expense wilt notwithstanding be less than that of 

- former years. = 


VII. LI have introduced the probable supply of the Raepoor or Chutteezghur jungles 
in yespect to tenk and saul (vide statement) more as a matter of cuviosity, than for any 
useful end to which it can at present tend. The Jouk, Leo, and other Nuddees which 
flow into the Mahanuddee, may at a future period bring timber from the vast forest in 
reat to the neighbourhood of the Baugnuddy, and thence to Kamptee ; but, at present, it 
is useless to speculate on such a case presenting itself. 

1X. Boojung+ Row’s Zumindaree, from which the future supply of teak must he 
drawn, is capable of affording an ualimited supply, bat accurate information is wauting. 
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(390) FELAMERZ, the son of Roostam, the 
hero of Persian Romance, was defeated by Behram 
near the fort of Fessa, between Shiraz and Darab. 
Behram caused Felamerz to be hanged, aud his 
tomb existed inthe village, until, ‘it is said, a 
Earopean: traveller removad it away, us a relic. 


Bucklut ul melice, Anas. 


‘ GANGES CANAL. 
(801) FUMITORY. 
Skahtra, Pens. and Dux. | Pittpapra, Hrxp. 
Fumaria Officinalis, Lin. 
Ainslie’s Mat, Med. p. 16. 


(802) FURSAKH. Persian, a measure of 


of 33 English miles. 


G. 


2 a 
{808) GABA-GABA, is the stem of the leaf, October 1851 to 3¢th September 1852, the 


ofthe saga. palin, much used throughout the 
Molucons, ~ buildings and fencing, lap is 
thatch madgrof the fringe of palin leaves, doubled 
down and gewed on sticks or lathes of bambu.— 
Journ. of the Ind, Arch. Vol. Vi. No, 6. 

(804) GAINGOOL. 
Gaingool, np. 
Panam calang, Tax. 

fe the young plant or shoot of the palni tree 

(Borassus flabelliformis). It is boiled and eaten 
hy. common people. ‘To obtain it they dig a 
hole, about a yard deep, in which they put the 
stone of the fruit and cover it up with earth: 
about a year afterwards it is dug out and the 
plant or shoot then produced is called Gaingool. 

(805) GALANGAL, This root is sent from 
China to India; there are two sorts, the greater 
and the smaller, obtained from ditferent planta, 
the best of which is the smaller, procured from 
the Maranta *galanga, ‘This is of a reddish 
cnlor, about two inches long, of a firm texture 
though light, and possessing an acrid, peppery 
taste, and a slight aromatic smell, The larger 
is froma different plant (Kempferia galenga), 
and-infericr in every respect. Both are used 
as apicery, and to sume degree in Europe as well 
as India, —Williams Middle Kingdom, Vot. Il. 
page Av0. 

(806) GALEDUPA INDICA. 
Karunjuka, Saxs. 
Kaganja or kenja, Hinn. 


Tati kengaloo, Tet. 


and Bene. 
Ganuga, ‘Teun. 








< dtowb, Fl. In, Vol. U1. page 239. 
«(807) GALLS. ¢« 
Machakai Tas. Mazoo, Purs. 
Maaful, Dux. Majaknnee, Manay. 
Uffes, Anan. Majuphal, Sans. 
Majoophul, Hixp. | dins. Mat. Med. p65. 


Some years ago in the dispensaries of Bengal, 
Zall nuts were tried extensively in powder with 
infusion of Cheretta, but the general result was 
siéfavorable, conveying the impression that the 
mixture was not equal to the cominon country 
tebrifiges:” 

“+ Ge stthject was brought to the notice of the 
Madras Medical Board in 1853, by Assistant Sur- 
geon ‘Linmins, in charge of the Bhopal Contin- 
gett:and Agency, and tlre result of his treatment 
was that “during the 12 months, from Ist 





whole of the cases of Fever, with one or two 
exceptions in the Hospital of the Bhopal Con- 
tingent, were submitted to this treatment (gall 
powder and infusion of chiretta) and all yielded 
to it with the: exception of three cases of 
Quartan Fever, one of Remittent and one of 
Continued Fever, in which the concomitant 
symptoms being severe, he was necessitated 
to employ other remedies.” 

‘The cases Ne treated by galls and chiretta, 
were 244. By quinine and other means, five 
average No, of days in hospital to each patient 
8°95. In eases treated the * previous year by 
quinine durmg a corresponding period, the 
average No. of days in Hospital was 9-91 — 
Dr. Cornish in Indian Annals No. VII. page 118. 

(808) GAMBIR, is an Extract from Unea- 
via Gumbir, and has been recommended by 
Mr. T. C. Drysdale, of Singapore, as a pre- 
servative of timber exposed to water, or canvas. 
‘the gambier may be in solution, in water, but 
if applied to ships’ bottom, it should be in. the 
form of a composition of chunam, gambier and 
dammar oil. It is also recommended to be 
applied in house building to protect the beams 
trom the wliite ants, and in ship building as a 
composition en the butts, and on the outside 
of the timber previonsly to planking. Gambier 
may also preserve timber from dry rot.—Jour. 
Ind. Arch. : 

(£09) GANDASULT. Marsden gives thie 
as the Hedychium coronarium of Linnaeus, and 
avds that its flowers are worn as ornaments in 
the hair, and in the cnigmatical language of 
flowers stand for inconstancy.—dJour. Ind. Arch. 
Vol. V, No 8, August 1851. 

(810) GANGES CANAL. This is unques- 
tionably the greatest work of irrigation ever ac- 
complished in any tropical country at any epoch 
of history. It costa million ond a half ster-* 
ling, nearly all of which was expended during * 
the seven years of Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion and the main stream was opened on the 8th 
April 1854. It extends over 525 miles in 
length ; measures 170 feet in-its greatest depth. 
Its length is five-fold that of all the main Hines 
of Lombardy united, and more than twiee the 
length of the aggregate lines of Lombardy and ‘ 


. 
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Egypt together, the only countries in the world 
whose works of irrigation rise above insignifi- 
cance. It nearly equals the aggregate length of 
the four greatest canals in France: greatly ex- 
ceeda all the first-class canals of Holland put to- 
gether and is greater by nearly one-third, than 
the greates# navigation canal in the United 
States of America. When completed, it will be 
909 miles in length, and it is estimated that the 
area which may be irrigated by its waters, will 
not be less than 1,470,000 acres. 

(811) GANONG, generally called | Ayen 
Panas, hot springs in Nanoing. All the hot 
springs of the Malayan Peninsula, and some of 
those in Sumatra, occur in swampy flats. ‘That 
of Ganong occurs at or close to the line up to 
which plutonic action has converted the rocks 
of the district into granite. 

(812) GARDENS. In Mr. Wilson’s  speci- 
meus of the Hindoo drama, there are plays called 
“the Necklace,” and “ the ‘Toy cart,” which he 
translated from the Sanscrit, containing beauti- 
ful allusions to gardens in Ind?a. 

“The garden is now most lovely. ‘The trees 
partake of the rapturous season, their new leaves 
glow like coral, thgir branches, wave with anima- 
tion in the wind, and their foliage resounds with 
the blythe murmurs of the bee. ‘The bakula 
blossoms lie around its root like ruby wie ; 
the champaka flowers blush with the ruddiness of 
youthful beauty ; the bees give back in harmony 
the music of the anclets, ringing melodiously as 
the delicate feet are raised against the stem of 
the asoka tree.”—The Necklace, Wilson's Speci- 
mens of the Theatre of the Hindvos, Act 1, page 
272. 

“ Look round the garden with these stately trees, 
Which daily by the kings command attended, 
Put forth their fruits and flowers 
And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 
The manly husband, and the tender wife.”’— 

Toy Cart, Act 8, page 125. Specimen of the 

Theatre of the Hindoos, translated by Mr. Wilson. 

Ibid, - i 
This play is supposed to be written by a King, 

named Sudraka; over what kingdom he reigned, 
it {s nét ascertained with certainly. ‘This play 
is, however, of considerable antiquity, and Mr. 
Wilson remarks in his introduction to the ‘ ‘Toy 
Cart,’ page 9, that it may he safely attributed to 
the period when Sudraka, the sovereign, reigned, 
whether that be reduced to the end of the secon 
century after Christ, or whether we admit the 
tradition, chronologically, and place him about 
a century of ourera, These specinens of the 
Hindoo ‘drama are certainly curious. We are 
struck with the little change in the enstoms 
of the Hindoos since the plays were written.— 
Chow Chow, p. 218. 

(818) GEOLOGY OF INDIA. Mr. Oldham, 
at the request of the President, proceeded to 
tos enme neoannt of the resvits he had arrived 
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at from the investigations conducted by himself 
and his assistants in the Geological Survey in 
Central India during the season of 1855. 

Briefly referring to the many valuable papers 
which had been contributed by previous observers 
illustrative of the Geolegy of Central India, and to 
the lact shat few parts of the immense empire of | 
India had excited move interest and attention 
than the districts adjoining ihe Nerbudda river, 
Mr. Oldham pointed out that the great thickness 
of sandstones and associated beds, which formed 
the mass of the Vindhya range, was the most 
striking and remarkable feature in that country. 
This had been spoken of as “ the sandstone,” - 
« the great sandstone, &c.” Capt. eenklin had 
referred it to the age of the middle eton of the 
new red sandstone of European geologists. Jac- 
quemout, for the greater part at least of the area, 
assented to this view. Other observers had given 
it a different position. Captain Sherwill for in- 
stance had mapped it as old red sandstone, al- 
though giving it the somewhat anomalous po- 
sition of resting upon ‘ mountain liméstone.” In 
1854, Dr. Carter of Bombay had published 
a carefully complied summary of the Geology 
of India, in which the whole of this sand- 
slone and associated beds was referred to the 
sume age as the coal bearing rocks of Ben- 
gal, all which he classed with the oolitic ov 
jurassic epoch of European geologists, and he” 
took his typical groups, and the names for his 
subdivisions from localities in this district. He 
divided the whole into three sub-groups, which he 
ealled—Tara, Kuttra, and Punnah groups, in as- 
cending order; the coal being supposed to be- 
Jong to the central or the Kuttra group. And 
this classification he applied to other districts. 
Again on the geological map of Tndia, recently 
published under the sanetion of the Court of 
Directors, by Mr. Greenough, all this immense 
area, stretching from the Soane to near Mund- 
laisir in the Nerbudda, was placed under the 
general head of oolitic and diamond sandstone 
and limestone. 

The researches of the Geological Survey of 
India, had extended over a considerable portion 
of this district during the"past senson, and al- 
thongh much remained to be done in work- 
ing ont the details, as might be anticipated 
in so large an area, sulficient had been learved 
10 enable a few great conclusions to be drawn, 
It was at present impossible to give all the 
detailed illustrations of these, and they would 
therefore be only stated as briefly aa possible. The 
importance of them would at once be recognised 
by those who had given any attention to these 
enquiries, tending as they did to modify existing 
opinions, ‘aud to alter the colouring of all our 
geological maps in.the most marked and extended 
Way. _ 

‘Their late investigations had shewn—that there — 
was wood evidence of a great faultinz,accompanied 


hills, was almost entirely absent, (unless it were | 
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by nfuch disturbance mechanically, and by much , 
alteration chemically, in the rocks (more especi- 
ally to the south of. this fault), which passed 
along the main line of the Nerbudda-valley, along | 
the continuation’ eastward of this tine down the 
valley of thé Soane; arti thence across Behar, 
where the cotitinuation of the same rockg formed 
the Kurruckpoor hills. 

‘That there was a high probability that this; 
line of dislocation was continued to the east by | 
north, up or towards thé valley of Assam; its 
main direction being KE. 15° to 18° N. corres- 
ponding with the main direction of the Vindhya 
range and the Khasi hill range. 

‘That south of this dislocation the great group 
of sandstones, shales, &c. forming the Vindhya ; 





admitted, see below, that the highly metamor- 
phosed rocks there seen were the cuntinuation 
downwards of the same series greatly altered.) ; 

That this great: group was altogether of a 
different character and of a more ancient epoch 
than the beds associated with the coals of Ben- 
gal and of Central India, (The latter resting 
quite unconformably on the former.) 

‘Yhat from the absence of organic remains, 
there was as yet no evidence on which to base 
w reference of this group to any established epoch ' 
of Enropeon geology. (Jé might be Cambrian.) | 

‘That the names hitherto assigned to this group 
and its subdivisions being based on erroneous 
views of position, and therefore tending to erro- 
neous conclusions, must be abandoned. 

For the whole formation Mr. Oldham  pro- 
posed the name Viaddyan, stating that it appeared 
most desirable that the general physica relations 
of the rocks should be determined, and the several 
groups established on such evidence derived 
from the actual arrangement and sequence of the 
yocks rather than from some fancied or imper- 
fectly established analogies derived from parti- 
ally collected or partially examined organic re- 
mains. When the actual sequence of the various | 
groups had been established, wherever this was 
possible, the organic evidence would be valuable, 
Applying the name Vindhyan then to this great 
group as being best seen in the well exposed 
scarpg of the Vindhyan range, he would propose 
as distinctive of the subdivisions in ascending 
order, the names Kymore, Rewah and Bundair. } 
These minor groups were only given provision- 
ally, agit was possible that more detailed ex- 
amination would shew that there was only a two- 
fold division, and that the Rewah limestone and 
Bundair sandstone were only repetitions of the 
Soane valley limestone and sandstone produced 
by faulting, 

Resting unconformably upon the Vindhya 
formation, there wasa considerable thickness of 





. sandstones, shales and coals, ( in Central India 





much dist rbed, and traversed hy | ap dykes). 
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ceeded some thousand feet. In these beds occurred 
numerous fossil plants, which thoroughly ideuti- 
fied these rocks with the coal-groups of Burd- 
wan, of Hazareebaugh and of Cuttack. No addi- 
tional evidence tending to settle the doubtful 
question of their true geological epoch had been 
obtained, nor on the other hand any thing to shake 
the probability of their Jurassic date. ‘Taking 
it as proved that the strata at Kotah, from which 
the fish and Saurian remains had been obtained, 
were the same with those of Kamptee near Nag- 
pore, the strong Permian analogies of the Sauri- 
ans (Brachvops) ought not to be overlooked. 
But the identity of the strata was, he thought, 
still to be established. 

Resting again quite unconformably upon these 
rocks was found another series of sandstones, 
often ferrugiuous, generally speaking irregularly 
though strongly bedded, and of great thickness: 
These formed the lofty and boldly scarped range 
of the Puchmurry or Mahadewa hills, And to 
this group Mr. Oldham proposed to give the 
name of Mahadewas. No organic evidence had 
been found in these. In one or two places they 
seemed to pass upwards conformably into sand- 
stones holding remains of laggp mammalia (and 
probably of Sewalik date.) 

This group was markedly separated from the 
coal-bearing group below, and as compared with 
it was also characterized by the comparative 
ahsence of trap dykes or other exhibitions 


! of igneous rocks, 


Upon these, in parts of the district, reated the 
great spreading sheets of trap rocks forming the 
continuation of the immense basaltic field of the 
Decean. Four and five distinct flows could 
readily be traced in places. And averting -to 
the occurrence of the beds containing Shells 
(Physa, Paludina, Unio, &¢.) which were found 
between these flows (Intertrapean lacustrine for- 
mation, of Carter) so far as the evidence derived 
from the Nerbudda district was concerned, it ap- 
peared that there was no reason to suppose that 
they were confined to any one layer or flow, and 
still less reason to suppose that their present as- 
pect and condition was due to the intrusion of 
the ingeous rocks from below (as advocated by 
some), but that on the other hand there was 
much ground for thinking that this alteration 
was entirely due to the subsequent overflowing 
of the heated mass of the trap above, and to 
the disturbances consequent on the exhibi- 
tion of such powerful foree as must have 
accompanied the production of these immense 
flows of lava. These shelly bede seemed to 
have been formed by tranquil deposition dur- 
ing the intervals between the successive flows 
of igneous rock, and to have been hroken up in- 
durated and baked by the succeeding outbreak. 
Mr. Oldham stated, that in making. this remark, 
he wished to say that he had not had the oppor- 
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Messrs. Hislop and Hunter, near Nagpore, from 
which those careful observers had drawn their 
conclusions, but that his view had been derived 
solely fromthe facts presented to him in other 
places. 

The detailed examination of the greater part 
of the Nerbudda district was due to the exertions 
of Mr. J. G. Medlicott. 

The following would therefore give a summary 
view of the groups here proposed in descending 
order, neglecting for the present all the more re- 
ceut divisions. 





Groups, | Mineral character. | Age, &c. 





Geological 
unknowns 
vegetable fossil 
stems, &e, 


Mahadewa, ../Sandstones, with a few, 
shaly beds, for the 
most part pebbly. 
often. striped with 
ferruginous bands. 

Damoodah,..|Shales, — sandstones, 
coal, for the most! 
part thinly bedded 
‘gw regular, often 
greatly cut up by 

trap dykes. Ja Qué- 
tack however there 
are no trap rocks. 

Bundair,|Sandstones and shales. 

Rewah,../Limestones, shales and 

sanistones,... ..- 

Kymore,|Sandstones and lime- 

stones and shiales,.. 





Agenotthorongh- 
ly deeided pro- 
ably Jurassic, 
fossils chiefly 
vegetable, name 
taken from the 
locality where 
series is most 
fully develop- 
ed- 


Age unknown, 
probably ve 
ancient,seen all 
along Vindhya 
range, into Be- 
har and to the 
Ganges at 
Monghyr. Pro- 
bably also inthe 
Khasia Hills 
possibly oly 
two subiivisi- 
ons. 

Highly probable, 
though not yet 


roan 


é 
e 


é 


Sub-Kymore|Crystalline limestone 
psendo-gneiss(naine 


thoroughly 
proposed by Hi. B | proved, ~ that 
Medlicott,I8sq.) mi-| these are only 
the —continua- 


caceous schists, and 
quartzites, red and 
green, and white. 


tion dowawards 
of the Vindhya 
groups subse. 
quently altered, 








Granite, gneiss hornblende-rock, greenstone, &e. 

Another district of considerable interest had 
also been examined during the past season, by 
Messrs. Blanford and ‘Theobald, and the results 
arrived at under their careful scrutiny had heen 
strougly confirmatory of the results given above. 
‘The Cuttack, or ‘Talchere coal-ticld gave the fol- 
lowing section, descending : 


+ 


Allyvium, laterite, $e. 


1.—Upper grit series, —nnfossiliferous—quart- 
zose grits and coarse sandstones, with occasional 
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2.—Carbonaceons 
consisting of 

-(a)—Blue and lilac shales, micaceous ; white 
speckled sandstones ironstones,.ubout 1500 feet 
thick, : : 

{4)—Carbonaceous* shales containing thin 
seams ef coal (8 inches) irregularly dispersed 
through them, about 200 feet. 

{c)--Shales and coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet. : j 

(3)—Lower shale and sandstone series, anne- 
lide tracks, consisting of 

()—Biue uodular shales, generally arena- 
ceous. 

(4)—Fine sandstones, much jointed and 
“ tesselated.” 

(c)—* Boulder bed,” containing numerous 
boulders of gneiss und granite frequently 5 to 
6 feet across—in a fine argillaceous or arena- 
ceous rock, often rippled, sometimes replaced 
by a coarse sandstone. 

Rach of these series rested unconformably 
on that beneath it.—Beng. As. Soc. Jour. No. 
III, of 1856. 


shale series, fossiliffous, 





On ‘some Additions to the Knowledye of the 
Cretaceous Rocks of India, by Thomas Oldham, 
LL.D, FR. S, M. RL A, BF. OG S, fe. 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India. 

At the meeting of the Society for the month 
of May 1857, Mr. Henry Bluntord and my- 
self were present, with the intention of lay- 
ing before the Society, a brief notice of a very 
important discovery bearing on the Geology of 
India which had not long previously been made. 
‘This was the fact of the oceurrence of rocks of 
the Cretaceous epoch in the western portion of 
the Nerbudida district, And the specimens il- 
lustrative of the intended communication were 
laid on the table. ‘The attention of the meeting 
on that occasion, having been fully occupied by 
other matters of interest, and importance, which 
came before it, time did not allow of this geo- 
logical communication being brought forward, 
andas both Mr, Blanfurd and myself shortly 
afterwards left Calentta, the subject was not 
again brought before the Society. 1am, how- 
ever, desirous of reealling these facts, from the 
circumstance that the same discovery has subse- 
quently been brought forward elsewhere, and 
ldesire to place on record the facts of the 
ease, more fully than has hitherto been done, 
that the friend whose zeal first led to the dis- 
covery may be rewarded by obtaining full merit 
for his intelligent research. 

* All those who have given any attention to 
the study of Indian geology, are aware that pre- 
viously to“last year, rocks of the erctaceous 


red shales; pebbly throughout, and near base | epoch, were only known to oecur, in the South 
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limif§ of which were supposed to be near Tri- 
chinopoly on the South,-and near Pondicherry 
onthe North. ‘The true relations of this band 
of cretaceous rocks, have never been fully investi- 
gated, but a very beautifully preserved, and nume- 
yous suite of fossils had bétn collected from them 
by Mesars. . Kaye and Brooke Cuuliffg, of the 
Madras Civil Service, which were presented to 
the Geolgical Society of London. ‘The descrip- 
tion of these fossils was undertaken by the late 
Professor Edward Forlfes, and a most valuable 
and instructive memoir, fully illustrated with 
excellent plates, was published in the 3rd part 
of the 7th vol. of the Geological ‘lransactions 
of London. 

After giving a detailed description of the spe- 
cies found, Professor Forbes entered on a dis- 
cussion of the inferences to be drawn from the 
Fauna thus represented. Jt must be borne in 
oind that previously to this publication, the 
occurrence of ‘any rocks, representatives of the 
eretaceous epoch in India, had often been denied, 
and that there was no fixed geological horizon 
to which such a new discovery could be referred. 
‘The physical relations of the rocks containing 
the fossils to any other recognised yroups were 
unknown, and it was only from a discussion of 
the organic remains contained in them, that any 
just inference as to their geological age could be 
attained. 

Professor Forbes entered fully into this dis- 
cussion, and from a careful analysis of the evi- 
deuce arrived at the conclusion, that all the beds 
from which fossils had been obtained were parts 
or members of one and the same series, and that 
that series was equivalent to the cretaccous series 
of Kurope ; the deposits at ‘Lrichinopoly and Ver- 
dachellum, being probably equivalent to the 
uppef greensand and gault divisions of that 
series ; the deposit near Pondicherry, being equi- 
valent to the Neocomien, or lower greensand. 

During a brief visit to Madras in the autumn 
of 1856, I was indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Brooke Cunliffe, one of the original labourers at 
these deposits, for a valuable collection of these 
fossils chiefly fromthe Utatar locality. This 
collection at once proved the correctness of the 
closing words of Professor Forbes’ valuable 
paper that ‘ Verdachellum and ‘Tvichinopoly 
will doubtless yield many more species than have 
yet been brought to Europe,” for in it were 
many beautiful and well marked forms previous- 
ly undescribed. But it also showed conclu- 
sively, that a still further and more careful re- 
search was requisite, before it couid be supposed 
that anything like fair data had been obtained, 
for arriving at trustworthy conclusions as to the 
true character of the Fauna of this period in 
Southern India. The relative abundance of spe- 
cies, end even of genera seemed in many respects 
very different from that which the original col- 
lection gave, and it appeared prodadde that much 
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of this difference in different -localities was the 
result of a difference in depth in the sea at the 
time of deposit, and not of difference in time—a 
result not ia accordance with the conclusions 
arrived at by Professor Forbes. 

Among the small collection presented by 
Brooke Cunliffe, Esq., not less thdn 93 species 
were distinguished. Of this large number only 
33 were known to Professor Torbes from the 
original collection ; leaving an addition to the 
Fauna known up to that time from these rocks of 
60 spgcies. Without exception these 60 species 
all tended to confirm the opinion of Professor 
Forbes, that these rocks were of cretaceous age. 
A summnary is given below of these additions ge- 
nerically, reserving the details of speclfie deserip- 
tion until it is possible to prepare illustrations of 
the fossils. Buta group or two may be referred 
to, in illustration of our remarks. ‘I'hus, taking 
the several well marked sections of the great 
genus Ammonites, among the large addition to 
the known catalogue of species, which Mr. Cun+ 
liffe’s collectian has given, we have none of the 
Finbriati, an oolitic and cretaceous section; 
none of the Fleauosi, also a lower cretaceous 
section; none of the Dentatigglso lower cretace- 
ous; none of the Armati, an upper oolitic sec- 
tion; none of the Levigati ; while on the other 
hand, of the Cristati, a section essentially creta- 
ceous, we find one; of the Olypeiformi also a 
eretaceous section, one: of the Heterophyllé 
five, and all of the cretaceous subdivision of this 
section ; of the Ligati, a group essentially creta- 
ceous, not less than ten. 

Of Nautilus, a genus having a larger develop- 
ment in the upper than in the lower beds of the 
eretaceous, we have three ‘allied to other cretae 
ceous forms; of Belemnitella, confined to the up- 
per portion of the cretaceous group, one. And 
other instances might be given. These will 
however suffice to shew, that a vast addition to 
the cretaceous launa of India still remains to be 
worked out. 

Iwould add that Mr. H. F. Blanford, with 
others, is at present engaged in making out ihe 
relation of these rocks, and I confidently antici- 
pate, that much light will be thrown upon the 
subject, by the careful examination of the Officers 
of the Geological Survey in that district. 


Abstract of fossils from Utatur near Trichinopoly, 
Zoophyta. . 
Turbinolia, : 
olny Keown, unkncon * 


Echinodermata. i 











Brissus, ..... 3 2 

Nucleolites, .. .0 1 

Holaster, ... 0 l 
Crustacea. 

Cancer (?) 0 1 
Mollusca. (Acephala,) 


Inoceramug, « 
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Species previ-  §| 














ously kndwn, unknown. 
Peeten, . . 2 
Ostrea, . 0 
Grypheea, 2 
Pinna,,. 0 
Area, ... 0 


Péetunculus, 0 
Modiola, . 1 
“Lrigonia, . 1 
Solecurtus, 0 

. 9 











SOK SOSO? Wem ee Oe hRO 


Cardium, .. 
(Gasteropods), 
Natica,... 1 
Trochus,. ad 
Plenrotomay Stal 
Voluta,...... . 2 
Phasianell . 0 
Strombus, ol 
1 


Tornatella,.. 
(Cephalopoda) 
Baculites, 
Prycoceras,, 
Hanites, . 
‘Turrilites, 
Amménites,........46 
€ristat 
Leevisati,. 
Clypeiformi,. . 
Heterophylli, 
Ligati, ........ 
Nautilus,,..... 
Belenmnites,..., 


Belemnitella,... .. 
Annelida. 





mits we 
ve Rpro 

















Comer oHs 
w 
mw DoH OM 










Serpula, wie cee. 0 2 
Pisces, . 

Odontaspi 1 0 

Otodus, 8 0 

Lamna,.,, 0 1 


The above list refers solely to the collection of 
fossils presented to the Geological Museum by 
Brooke Cunliffe, Esq. 


Nersuppa' Distaice. —During the season of 
1855-56, while engaged in the examination of 
the valley of the Nerbudda, Thad the pleasure 
of, meeting Captain R. H. Keatinge, Assistant 
Political Agent for Mewar, at Poonassa. Among 
other things our conversation turned upon the 
coralline limestone, of which the ancient town 
of Mandoo had been built. 1 took the opportu- 
nity of pointing out the extreme interest attach- 
ing to this limestone in a geological point of 

“view, and the utter ignorance under which we 
“ vested as to its age or relations. It had been 
very ingeniously, and correctly inferred by Dr. 
Carter, in his carefully compiled “ Summary of 
the Geology of India,” that the limestone used 
at Mandoo had been derived from near Baug or 
Bagh, which inference I pointed out to Captain 
Kealinge in Dr, Carter’s paper, telling him at 
the same time my own impression that it would 





: them. 
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ve to be, not golitic, as provisionally supposed 
Dr. Carter, but of the uummulitic age. Cap- 
tain Keatinge says: : 

“ Higher -up at Surbaperee on the Maan, I 
thought I traced the following succession, (28- 
cending) a light greenstone metamorphic or vol- 
canic ; a,solt sandstone, very fine grained and 
white; compact limestone, bluish white; and 
then the coral limestone, the latter duly contain- 
ing corals. ‘The compact fine limestone, is found 
at intervals-all over the jungle, and has been 
very largely used for lime in the Mandoo days ; 
the old kilus are without number. Now as to 
the fossils, I found them wherever an edge of 
stone lay over a convenient mud bed to retain 
The Kehinida Micraster coranguinum 
(This is a mistake. It isa Brissus), were in 
great plenty (the Bheels call them Paunchia from 
their five imarks) and what 1 suppose to he 
Pecten 5-costatus. (It is so).  Plagiostoma 
spinosum antl Terebratula octoplicata were nume- 


| rous, the latter the most numerous and in best 


preservation, pieves of a large finely marked 
Echinus (Cidaris) and I have » half one of the 
same sort of which I send you a sketch. I have 
kept it to show the natives what 1 want on some 
future occasion. ‘There is also a rude impression 
on a stone L have got, of a every large shell, say 
six inches long. Jnocerainus ? 

On receipt of these fossils, they were at once 
looked to, and it was found that although some 
of these specific distinctions were not correct, 
they entirely supported the conclusions of Cap- 
tain Kealinge ; and that here to the West of 
Mhow and Indore, in a country where such was 
before altogether unknown, there existed exten- 
sive beds of the cretaceous series. ‘The impor- 
tance of this fact, in its bearing on all reasonings 
as to the physical geography of the country at 
former periods, will be obvious to every one who 
has considered such questions, and its influence 
on the question of the still doubtiul age of the 
rocks in the adjoining district was also great, 
Eagerly therefore I congratulated Captain Keat- 
inge on his valuaule discovery, and urged a fur- 
ther exploration of the ficll. And I had the 
pleasure of hearing the resnit in the beginning of 
the year. (March 1857.) Captain Keatingehad, 
in company with Mr. Blackwell, Mineral viewer 
to the Bombay Government, revisited the Baug 
district in the mouth of January, and has 
favored me witir an extract from his journal, 
which being brief, and full of interest, I give 
entire. 

From thease details it will be evident that to 
Captain Keatinge alone is due the merit of hav- 
ing first distinguished these fossils as creta- 
ceous, and to him also belongs the merit of 
having most zealously and under considerable 
difficulties, collected a very tolerable series of 
them, 

I shall not here discuss the conclusions artiv- 
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ed ataby Dr. Carter in the notice referred to, in 
the Journal Bombay Asiatic Society, No. XX. 
July 1857, page 621, that these beds are truly 
neocomien, because I think we have-not got any 
sufficient data to reason upon, J feel confident 
that the hasty reference ef any group of rocks, 
to some acknowledged European axddivision based 
upon the occurence of 3 or 4 ill-preserved and 
ill-identified fossils is both unphitesophical and 
injurious. The evidence here is abundantly 
good to say that these recks represent the creta- 
ceous ern, but altogether insufficient. to enable 
one to refer them to any subdivision of that 
great series. 

Reserving, as before, the detailed specific des- 
cription of these fossils, a generic summary is 
here given of the number, &e. 

Summary of Fossils collected at Bang ly 






Captain Keatinge. Species. 
Corallines. seeececerecores 4or5 
Echinodermata, Cidayis,.. om ved 


Echinus, (species) . 
Brissus, ...... 
Cyphosoina, . 
Mollusca. Acephala Pholadomya, 
Venus,..,.+« 
Cardium, ..:. “ : 
» altum, Sow; hillanuim, or 
very closely allied and two others. 
AYOR, se eeaeeeeeeee oe eeeece 
Modiola,... cc ccc ee eee eee 
Mytilus, (typicus, Forbes.) 
Peeten (Janina) ........606 
P. (5. costatus common.) 
Plieatula, 
Tnoveramus, . 
‘Terebratula, . 
Rhynconella, 
Natica, .... 
Turritella, . 
Cerithium, 
‘Triton,. . 
Voluta, 
Cephalopoda. 
Ammonites of the Rhotomagensis Section, 2 
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Gasteropoda. 
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ly examined, Mr. Wm. Theobald, Junr. was 
deputed to remain in that district, after his field 
work of last. season had been concluded in the 
Nerbudda Valley. But the very disturbed state 


ofall the country in that neighbourhood has 


rendered it impossible to carry out these views. 

Mr. Theobald, after considerable riek has escap- 

ed unhurt, but the examination of the Bagh 

country, must be deferred to a more favourable 
opportunity. 

Ou the age of the coal strata in Western Bengal 
and Central India.—By Rev. STEPUEN H1s- 
Lob, Nagpur. 

The age of the coal field of Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia, has been a subject of discussion to as 
great an extent almost as the geological poisition 
of our Indian carbonaceous strata, For my own 
part, I have been inclined to acquiesce in the 
view of McCoy, who, in the Au. and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist. vol. XX., endeavours to prove that 
the beds with vegetable and those with animal 
remains belong to different formations,-—that the 
former are Oolitic, while the latter must be re- 
ferred to Paleozoic times. Not having his paper 
at present in my possession, I cannot now ads 
duce the arguments by which he seeks to estab- 
lish his opinion ; bit it is of little consequence, 
as the evidenee, waich I shall bring forward, in 
the sequel, on the age of our Indian coal mea- 
sures, will be independent of the Palaeozoic or 
Mesozsic character of those of N. S. Wales. 

Perhaps the most interesting part, ina section 
of the rocks of Central India, is the junction of 
the thick bedded standstone above with the 
laminated strata below. The latter, however 
various they may be iu different localities as re- 
gards their lithologic and sometimes even their 
palzontologic features, may readily enough be 
distinguished by their relation to the superior 
beds, whose identity again is sufficiently attest- 
ed by the iron bands, which run through their 
mass. This ferruginous sandstone is well develop- 
ed at the Mahadeva Hills, in the north of the 
province of Nagpur, in the vicinity of the city 
itself, and at Kota on the Pranhita, in the do- 


Lhad hoped to haye procured during the past | minions of the Nizam. The subjoined sections 
summer an extended series of fossils from this | represent the succession of the strata at these 
locality, and with a view of having it thorough- ! places respectively, as far as they are known: 















































1.—-Mahadeva Hills. 2.—Near Nagpore City. 3.—At Kota, 
=] Massive sandstone with | ©|Massive sandstone with| SS]Massive sandstone with| 
$ iron bands. ZS|_iron bands. | BSI _iron bands, 
si|Carbonaceous and other! (—2|baminated  _argillaceous #|_Argillacious limestone. 
(2 shales with ferns, verte- S| sandstone with ferns, ver- 2: |Bituminous shales with| 
81 braria, phyllotheca, &c.) . | 38 | _tebraria, phyllotheea, &.| | “|_ fishes. 
Cae cama (a Sia Sandstone. 
hrs Sandstone. As Sandstone. ‘5 4 = |Bituminons shales with ar- 
lg | * & =| © 1] __gillacious limestone. 
= | Bi_ Green shale | a ~~ Limestone. 
pi Be es Red shale, | 33) _Clays with limestone. 
| . Crystalline limestone. iz Red shale. 7] 
a) ~~ Limestone, 
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Tn the preceding sections the dimensions de- 
spend partly ou inference with the exception of 
those of No. 8, which were ascertiined exactly 
by the measurement of the late Dr. T. L. Bell. 
They are, however, I believe, sufficiently aecu- 
rate for the purpose for which they are given. 
That purpofe isto exhibit the similarity, which 
exists among all these sections. Immediately 
under the upper sandstone, laminated rocks are 
seen in all. In section Ist, the shales ave bitu- 
minous and carbonaceous, while in section 2nd, 
they are of argillaceous sand, But that they 
are of the same age, there can be no dotbt, as 
many species of “fossils are common to both. 
In comparing sections Ist and 3rd, we find that 
the latter instead of haying the limestone all col- 
Jected in the lower part of the section, as is the 
ease at Nagpur and in many parts of the Ni- 
zam’s country, has it interstratified with the 
shale ; but. leaving this peculiarity outage v, 
we pererive that init the bituminous strata oc- 
eupy the same position as iu section Ist. The 
difference in organic remains between these two 
sections is more than cdunterbalanced by their 
agreement in the sequence of the inferior rocks, 
which (still omitting the interstratified argillaee- 
ous limestone from section 3rd, and choosing 
section 2udas being better known far com- 

arison with it, instead of section Ist) gives us 
in descending order sandstone and clay, red 
shale ancl limestone. 

Now, if the fern-bearing coal shales and lamina- 
ted sandstones of this province be the same as the 
fish-p roducing Lituminous shales of Kota, then 
the i lt, whieh the last mentioned beds afford 
fapaeding their own age, may be cast back on 
the other two. tis satisfactory to find, that 
the evidence supplied by the Kota fossils is that 
of animal remains. ‘Ihe fishes that rewarded 
the researches of Drs, Walker and Bell have been 
pronounced by Sir P. Mgerton to be true Oolitic 
forms, and probably of the age of the Lias ; aud 
therefore our vegetable organisms can be no 
older, ‘To inake this part of the evidence com- 
plete, and with the view of introducing some 
remarks on the testimony. of our fossil plants, [ 
may here mention, tht between Nagpur and 
Chanda, at both of which places the upper sand- 
stone has the usual iron bands, and the lower- 
laminated beds the common vegetable remains, 
‘there is a district with Maneali as the centre 
(sixty miles 8, of Nagpuf) where the superior 
sandatotie is less fervuginous, and the inferior or 
laminated beds are coloured by ivon of a deep 
brick ved.  Tn-the latter strata, where, from the 
analogy of the-couutry both South and North of 
them, we should expect an abundance of ferns 
and stems, the remains of reptiles, fishes anc en- 
tomostraca predominate, while the few vege- 
tables that are found, ave generally very differ- 
ent from those occuring in other parts of this 
territory. And vet fiom the position of this 
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sandstone I have very little doubt that it s the 
same as that of the more ordinary appearance. 
The teachings of its Fauna are interesting. The 
skull of a Labyrinthodont, named by Owen Bra- 
chyope laticeps, wight suggest for it a Triassic 
or even Carboniferona age, but the plentiful- 
ness of scales of lepidotoid fishes forbids us to 
assign a more ancient epoch than the Jurassic ; 
and the conclusion is unavoidable, not ghat our 
laminated sandstone is older than the age we 
have attributed to it, but that the Labyrintho- 
dont family has come down toa more recent 
period than is generally believed. 

But now it is time to inquire what we are to 
learn from our fossil plands, regarding the age 
of the carbonaceous shales and laminated sand- 
stone of this province. 

The testimony of vegetable remains I do not 
reckon of trifling value. When they belong to a 
large genus like Pecopteris, which has run through . 
many successive chanyes of the earth’s surface, 
then the information they supply is not very 
precise. But the very same may be said with 
greater force of the genus Zerebratula in the 
Fossil Fauna. And I have observed that, even 
among plants of an undecided character as re- 
gards genus, there is generally some form, which 
distinguishes the species of one epoch from 
those of another. Besides, a geological age may 
be known from the abundance of a genus or 
family of plants at one period ns compared with 
others. Thangh the diseovery of a single species 
might not decide the question, yet if the genus, 
to which it belongs, culminates in a certain for- 
mation, and a particular stratum presents an un- 
usually large proportion of that genus, then some 
idea may he formed of the age of that stratum, 
Such is the ease with the entire fronded ferns. 
They reached their maximam development in 
the Jurassic period, as the Oolite of Searbo- 
rough, Stonestield, and, aecording to H. Miller’s 
recent researches, of the North of Scotland, 
plainly shows; and one of them, the genus 
Teeniopteris, which is so fitly associated in ovr 
carbonaceous strata with Glossopteris and Cy- 
clopteris, is almost confined to the Oolite, there 
never having been an exaniple of it hitherto met 
with in the trne coal measures. 

Having said thus much on the general princi- 
ple, € proeeed to apply it to special instances 
‘There are three localities with which our strata 
admit of . comparison—Stonesfield and Scar, 
borough in England, and Richmond in Virginia 
U.S. The slate at the former British locality 
and the carbonaceous shales and sandstones at 
the latter, are universally acknowledyed, I be- 
lieve, to be Lower Oolitic ; while the American 
coal formation referred to, is generally assigned 
to the sameera. Now the connexion between 
our strata and the Stonesfield slaie seems to be, 
the abundance of Tawidpteris, ond a resemblance 
among the fruits or secds. The similarity to 
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Searlorough consists in the presence of what 
Lindley and Hutton calt Egisetum laterale with 
its deciduous discs at the joints of the stem, a 
plant, which to the best of my knowledge has 
hitherto heen discovered nowhere ‘else. ‘The 
relation to Richmond is* more intimate still. 
Teniopteris magnifolia, found there by Brof. W. 
R. Rogers, appears to be specifically identical 
with ona of the same genus here; and the 
descriptions given of the Virginian Calamites 
erroneously so-called, eérrespond exactly with 
the Phylothecas of Central India. And if we 
are to count the strata of Mangali among the 
representatives of our carbonaceous shales, then 
they furnish other two points of comparison with 
the Richmond coal basin, viz. in a Kuorria, aud 
another stem, resembling a Lepidodendron, but 
which may be called an Aphyllum or perhaps 
Aspidiaria, 1 might here add a third link of 

« connexion between those Mangali and Rich- 
mond beds, viz. the occurrence of two forms of 
Eatomostraca belonging to the genus Kstheria. 
Bat in this instance, the evidence of the 
Fossil Fauna is not so distinet as that of the 
ancient Flora. ‘The inference to be drawn from 
a particular species of Teniopteris being common 
ta the rocks of Eastern Virginia and Central 
India is, in my opinion, conclusive as to their 
contemporancousness; but not so that drawn 
from the discovery of Lstheria in both, as the 
genus just named, after having been ‘too fre- 
quently taken for a molluse, is now recognised 
in the carboniferous formation, and, £ believe, 
the old red sandstone, as well as in the Lias, the 
Oolite, and the Wealden. Judging trom Sir C. 
Lyell’s figure, there is a great agreement between 
his species and ours, but when Rupert. Janes, one 
of ouy best nuthorities in this departinent, is able 
to pronounce npon them, his decision will set 
the matter at rest. 

I suspect that a good many other instances of 
resemblance between our fossil plants and those 
of admitted jurassic strata might be pointed out ; 
hut materials as yet are deficient. ‘There is still 
wanting a revision of our ancient flora, diserimi- 
nating between true, Carboniferous and Oolitic 
types. For example, how long have all furrow- 
ed stems in Europe and America, and [ need not 
add India also, been referred to Culamites and 
more rarely Hyuisetum, whereas many of them, 
viz, those characterized by the absence of tuber- 
cles, and the opposite arrangement of their sulci, 
must undoubtedly be classed under the genus 
Phyllotheea, ‘Vo establish eome such clear dis- 
tinction as this, isa step towards the determi- 
nation of the aye of the rocks, in which those 
stems are respectively met with. While an al- 
ternate furrowed tuberculated stem is never 
found in the Oolite, on the other hand, the stems 
destitute of tubercles and with opposite sulea- 
tion almost exclusively occur in that formation, 

Hitherto my remarks hiave been confined to the 
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earbonaceons strata and laminated sandstone of 
Central India. Tn now including the coal measures 
of Bengal in my comparison, I must bespeakindul- 
gence, as I have personally examined none of the 
strata or fossils of that part of India, and must 
depend wholly on the descriptions and a few 
figures that have already been published, 

By “ coal measures of Bengal” of course I do 
not wnderstaud those on the N. or N. E. of Cal- 
eutta, some of which doubtless belong to a Ter- 
tiary age ; but [ mean those on the W. and N. 
W. of ghe Indian Metropolis, of which the strata 
in the Damuda basin may serve as a specimen. 

‘These strata, I consider to be the same as 
what we have in the north of this province, and 
therefore, if my previous reasoning has been 
sound, they also are to be regarded as jurassic. 
The grounds of my identification are Ist, simi- 
larity in organic remains, and 2nd, in geological 
posilidn. 

Ist. Similarity of organic renains.—lu the bi- 
tuminous shales of the Mahadevas we have the 
following Bengal fossil plants : Zrysygia speciosa, 
Vertebraria indica, ad a species of Phyllotheca, 
a fragment of which is figured by Dr. MeClel- 
land as Poacites minor, Geol. Surv. Tab, XVI. 
f. 4. In the carbonaceous shales of Umret, be- 
sides the Plyllotheca now alluded to, another 
stem, but unfurrowed, which scems to resemble 
McClelland’s Poacites muricata. ‘Vab. XIV. f. 6. 
Tn the laminated sandstone of Kampti, in addi- 
tion to Vertebraria and the two Poacites as 
above, Teniopteris, perhaps of the same species 
as at Rajmahal, and McClelland’s Pecopteris 
afinis, Tab. XIL. f. 11, 6, which in our speci- 
men, is seen to be a well marked species witha 
tripinnate frond. 

Tu all these localities, the genus G@lossopteris 
abounds, but it is so difficult to represent in a 
figure its minutely anastomosing ation, that 
nothing but a comparison of specimens side by 
side would warrant. the identification of species. 
ITowever, there is little fear of any of the Ben- 
gal ones failing to find a match among some of 
ours, as from the sandstone and coal shale, we 
must have about twelve species in all, many of 
them very perfect and in the height of fructifiea- 
tion While we seem to have outstripped North 
Eastern Tudia in Cyelopteris and several other 
vegetable remains, we are decidedly behind in 
regard to the Cycadeagem, The only specimen, 
which L have procured is a small fragment from 
the sandstone of Kampti, the leaflets of which 
are narrower than the minutest blade of grass, 
that J have ever scen. 

Qu. Similarity of geological position—It 
may be supposed that, though there ia a gene- 
ral agreement in fossils between the coal strata 
of Bengal and oolitic rocks here, yet their posi- 
tion may be slightly different. However, from 
all the descriptions of Bengal coal strata, to 
.whieck IT have had access F have notinad thee 
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where the sandstone is present to afford mate-j 
rials for comparison, the tendency to bituminous | 
and carbonaceous shales there, as here, oceurs 
immediately under the great mass of arenaceous | 
beds. In proof of this I need only refer to the | 
sections given hy Mr. Homfrey from Beng. As. 
Soe Journ§ Vol. X1. p. 748, Palamow and 
Singva, and to the observations made by Mr. 
Osborne on the supposed coal-field at Urolah 
ghat uear Bidjeegurh, Lbid, Vel. VIL p. 843. 

In conelusion { woukt add, that though | 
amongst the Cutch oolitie strata some age evi- 
dently mavine, yet from what [ have seen of | 
those in the Decean or read of those in Bengal, | 
L know of none of them in either of these dis- | 
tricts that exhibit the least evidence of having | 
been deposited in the sea or ocean: all seem to | 
be of fresh-water origin. 

(814) GIRARDINIA LESCILEN HAUL- 
TIANA, the Neileherry nettle, is frequent all | 
over the higher range of the Neilgheries : the } 
bark yields a fine, strong, white flax like fibre, | 
which’ the hill people obtain b¥ plunging the 
plant in hot water, to deprive it of its virulently | 
stinging properties, and then peeling the stalks. 
The textile material so prepared is of great 
strength, and the Todawars use it as thread. 

















(815) GMELINA ARBORA. Cumputa, 
Ruexp. 
Gumbhara, Saws. and Gunar Goombar, H1xp. 
Beye. Joogani Chukar, Trt. 


(816) GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA, 
The Root. 


Yastimadhuea, Sans. 
Ussulussoos, Anas. 
Beykhmehuek, Pers. 
Ains. Mat, Med. p, 24. 


Lin. 


Liquorice Root. 
Addimoduram, Tam, 
Meettie luckerie, Dux. 
Jethimadh, Hinp, | 


(817)' GOGA. The name of a tree very 
generally found in most of the Philippines (En- 
cernada Philippensis,) the woody: filaments of 
which yield a soapy matter much used in’ wash- 
ing linen, and in the process of gold washing 
for the purpose of precipitating the metal from 
the sand. Itis a shore or littoral plant, for- 
merly ranked by botanists as an Acacia.—Craw- 
Jord’s Dis. of the In. Islands, p. 144. 


(818) GOLD is found to oceur in Jumps 
in the alluvium of a mountain in Sarawak named { 
‘Trian, Several of. the lumps weighed — from | 
three to four bunkals, antl they were rarely less 
than one are two amass in wei Gold is 
found in Nanning, near the hill, Buket Jalatang. 

In 1848 the total amount of gold in use in 
the world was estimated by the hest authorities 
at about £600,000,000 sterling and) the annual 
supply was believed to be between cight millions 
and nine millions sterling. From the recent ex- i 
traordinary influx consequent on the opeaing of 

_ the gold fields of California and Australia we 
may compute the amovnt now (1858) in hand at 
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about £320,000,000 sterling, The data 4n the 
estimate are as follow: : 
* From a table in Westgarth’s Victoria, it 
appears that those two regions have produced, 





California. Australia. 
1849... 2,060,000 None 
1850)... 9,000,000 None 
1851... 13,000,000 1,000,000 
1852... 15,900,000 14,000,000 
1853... 20,000,000 20,000,900 

or California an addition of.. .....£659,€00,000 
Australia do.. .35,000,000 








All other sourees in the five years..40,000,000 
To those fdd the present product of £50,000,000 

per annum from all quarters for 

two years... ... 100,000,000 





£834,000,000 
‘om this deduct for waste esti- 
mated at £2,000,000 per annum 


ses eeneee 14,000,000 
£820,000,000 

This net product now in the world is equiva- 
lent to apout 205.000,000 ounces troy or 8542 
fous. Great as the amount seems it could be all 
contained in a cubie block of gold only 23 feet, 
in diameter. ‘The gold coinage in Great Britain, 
Frauce and the United States amounted in 1843 
to £4,200,000 and in 1853, it was £41,800,000 
or nearly ten-fold as large.— HD. R. page. 189. 

(819) GOOMADEER, 

Goomadee, Tet. | Tagoomooda, Tam. 

A large timber tree, a native of the mountain- 
ous parts of India. 

‘The wood is used for a variety of economienl 
purposes: that of such trees as will square into 
lozs from cighteen to twenty-four inches resem- 
bles teak, the colour is almost exactly the same, 
the grain rather closer, at the same time it is as 
light or lighter and as casily worked. It is 
used for the decks of piumaces about Chittagong, 
Dacea, &e, and is found to stand the weather 
without shrinking or warping better than any 
other wood known there.— Rohde, M.S. 8. 

($20) GOOJUR. A-yace in the villages in 
Nuorthern India addicted to plunder. 

(821) GRANITE. Many of the temples of 
Southern ludia are constructed of this stone. 
Its preservation, and the sharpness of its carv- 
ings, testify to its great durability and the ab- 
sence of wear and decay makes it difficult to de- 
termine from appearanees, the age of many ori- 
ental buildings made of this substance. 

The best granite quarries are at Bangalore, 
Sadras, Cuddapah, Vieagapatam, and Bellary ; 
aud the differeut modes of quarrying by the ac- 
tion of fire, by wedges, or by gunpowder, and ex- 
plained in “ Captain Foord’s valuable little prac- 
tical treatise on building and road making.” 

‘The prices vary in aifferent localities, aecord- 
ine to the cost of labour and the hardness of 


for seve years wecsesseees 
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the sgone. ‘There is a variety of greenstone re- | concludes that the deposit belongs to the present 
sembling the whinstone of Scotland which is | epoch of the earth’s history, The birds observed 
much used for building and ornamental purposes | during his visit were Pelecanus majus, Molin : 

in Madras ; it occurs in many parts of Southern Carbo Gaimardii, Lesson: C. albigtila, Brandt , 

India and is known under the names‘of freestone | Sula variegata, ‘Tschudi : Sphenisus Humboldt, 
and grey granite. It is hard and durable but | Meyen: Plotus anhing, Lin: Rhyneops nigra, 
more’ expensive than the granites, from the: Lem. Larns miodestus, on schudi: Puffinaria Gar- 
greater labor of quarrying and cutting thé blocks ; | uotii, Lesson ; Sterna inca, Lesson. ‘These species 


at Madras the cost of this stone is as fullows : | do not all live constantly on the islands, some of 
Tank stones, from 3 to 600 lbs, Rs. 1-4-0 per "them only appear at the breeding seasons. ‘the 
ton. . pelicans du not appear to produce much guano 


In addition to the general use of this material ; as they almost always inhabit the cliffs and their 
for building and religious sculptures, the natives ! excrement fulls into the occan. The same may 
occasionally make domestic articles of ¥, such as be said of the species of Carbo. The species of 
round millstones, pestles and mortars, door-posts / Sula contribute more to the deposit, their number 
lintels, &. Ornamental granites of bright colors ; being greater aud their habitations being more in 
occur in several localities, thuse of Salem, Chit-* the interior of the islands. ‘The species of Plotus 
toor and Seringapatam are flesh colored, red, | and Rhyncops are very rare, those of Larus are 
green, yellow and grey. ‘Those of Arcot and | more numerous, the Sternas only visit the islands 
Goodoowanchairy are pure white. The Bel ‘to lay their eggs, but their numbers are so very 
and Bangalore sicnites, ave red, grey, aud white, | great that they must contribute in a great mea- 
with th» colors blended ia about equal propor: ; sure to the formation of guano. The Spheniseus 
tious. ‘abounds in the southern island which is inhabited. 

The two last may perhaps he considered the , ' These birds not being able to fly hollow out ha- 
most durable in Iudia, some of the pategrey ’ Pitations for themselves in the guano. ‘The birds 
granites and pegmatites or binary granites of | whi ch produce largest quantity of guano are the 

! Pulfinarias : their number is incalenlable, L. Insti- 


Southern Ludia contain a large proportion of | ee armala b by 
felspar which leads to their decay. ‘The carvings tut, May 1856—Ed, New, Phil. Jour, Nov. 
i 11856, page 178. 


at Conjeveram, ‘Tricheaeoonum, Sadras and 

Chelluunbraum, have Jost a good deal of their (824) GUITWANA, 

sharpness from this cause, while those at 'Farpu- Guhwara, Tryp. 

a a eats ee Toombal, and other A swinging cradle. 

places in the Ceded Districts are nearly as sharp se ore a 

as when first executed. Ina few temples ai & (825) GUIT ANDINA BONDUCELLA. 

Mahomedan tombs, the most richly eut pillars Nat, ORD. C.ESALPINES. 

and ornaments are hewn out of basalt, augite, Bondue nut, Exe, | Kutkaringa, Exe. 

or basaltic hornblende. ‘The best specimens of | Phe nut is a common febrifuge in Bengal aud 

this kind of carving are at Vellore, Seerah, | other parts of India —Jndian Annals, No. 6. 

‘Timevelly, Ifumpee, Adony, Dummul, and 

Anagherry. ‘The caeinis have often a polished (826) GUINEA sre rae Hace eal 

surface resembling black marble, but they are Spry’s Suggest, p. 15, ‘This hee lin Cale 

so hard ag to strike fire with steel. —AL #7. m, | vated to a considerable extent in India and Ceylon 

e NaN ok é with more or less suecess according to the eare 

(822) GRASSES. The pig, the cow, the | and attention bestowed on it, When well manure 

horse, the sheep, and the goat, are the most use- | ed and ke pt clear of weeds it grows more lux- 

ful crentures to men, ‘They’ are wanted evety= | ariantly and admits of being cut every six weeks 

where where men five, and there are seveuty- or two months. A sinall patch, near Colombo. 

two kinds of food which the pig will cat. | hich, beginning with above three quarters of 
























‘To hundred and sixty-two, the horse, an acre has gradually been extended to above an 
Sie ee and eig ity seven, the sheep, acre and a half, has now for seven or-eight years, 
‘our hundred and forty: nine, the goat, supplied 3 or + milch cows, and from 5to7 


(823) GUANO. Birds forming Guano, M. | horses continually witleall the grass required for 
A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural llistory at | their consumption and has latterly lelt a surplus 
Lana, was sent in 1853 by the Peruvian govern-; which has been dried for bedding and hay. 
ment to the Chincha Islands, in order to asceriain | When first planted it frequently attains a height 
the quantity of guano existing in these Idauds ; of even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously 
during a sojourn 1 of more than six weeks, he inade | from a small pateh plante ed lately in Combaconum 
observations on the origin of the guano de sposit | measured 10 feet 45 ia length, but when cut 
and ou the birds to which it owes its existence. , two or three times it grows thicker but not 
Jn some places the guano deposit. is 3° metres in | so high. It is execedingly excellent feeding for 
depth. From the hodieg of animals as well as; horses and cattle, aud is ‘generally preferred by 
fron various manufactured articles found init, he! them to the ordinary country grass, theagh 
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HEDYSARUM FUBKROSUM. 


horses which are hard worked seem to prefer the 
dry grass roots supplied by the grass cutters, It 
should not be given to cattle fresh but the sup- 
ply for one day should be cut the day previous, 
and it should not be cut too close to the ground, 
but the stalk ought to be left Tto 9 inches high. 
It isa yoodaplan to move the ground between | 
the roots every time the grass is cut, and the | 
ground should be heavily manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardy and may 
be easily propagated. Lt requires abundant 
moisture but will not live ina soil which is at 
all marshy. It answers best planted irfsmall 
tufts 1 ft. 9 in, to 2 ft. apart, which rapidly spread 


into stools froin 6 ineh to 1) feet in diameter.— : 


Literis, M.8.S. 
(827) GURRAS. 


The Gurras is a Nepaul 


tree that affects the highest situations ; its flowers | 
are large and of a deep red ; and yield by decoc- | 


tion a purplish colour, which are converted by 
acids into a tolerable pink.— Smith's Nepaud 


(828) GURU OR GOOROO, Govind Sing 
was the last of the Padshahs. phe ten Padshahs 
or Gurus were 1, Nanak; 2, Angad; 3, Amara- 





das; 4, Ramadas; 5, Arjan; 6, Margovind ; 7, 
Harkishan ; 8, ‘leghbahadur; 9, Harah, 10, 
Govind Sing. 


Hu. 


(831) HALHED, Nathaniel Brassy Halhed, 
in 1776 published a code cf Gentoo Saws or 
ordinations of the Pundits, from a Persian trans- 
Jation made from the original, written in the 
Sanscrit language. 

(882) HANG TUAI. The celebrated cham- 
pion Hang Tuah called “the Laksamana,” must 
not be confounded with the Laksamana of the 
Portuguese writers, as the latter lived several 
generations after the first who accompanied King 
Mansur Shah to Majapahit. 

(883) HAOU? TSING! TSING ! The 
Chinese salutation on meeting, meaning literally, 
are you well? hail! hail! 


(834) HEDYSARUM ALHAJL 





Camelsthorn, Enc. Showk ul byza, ARAB- 
Feve de loup, Fr. Badawert, Siturkar, 
Kamels dorn, Sussklee, |* Pups. 

Gr- Juwa (xz) sa, Isp and 
Dehveh Samaui, Tur. CASHMIER, 

(8385) HEDYSARUM TUBEROSUM. 


Kadsumi. Bank's Ycou Kempf. tab. 25, 


Darece, Goomodee, Tex. 


Shrubby, twining ; leaflets, downy Racemes 
long ; flowers three-fold. Legume hairy, pendu- 
lous, four jointed ; contracted at the joints, 

A rare species, a wative of the valleys far up 


Pee 








} HEIGIUTS jot DISTANCES, 

(829) GYPS. As Mr. Yarrell does noé ap- 
pear to discriminate the Gyps occidentalis, it is 
just possible that the bird which he notices ap- 
pertains to that pagticular race, rather than to 
the genuine Gyps Fulvus of the Himalaya, 

(830) GYPSUM. Sulphate of Lime or Gyp- 
stun is obtained ina good many districts. The best 
qualities are from Ootatoor near ‘frichinopoly, 
the Chingleput District, Sadras, Ennore, the Red 
Hills, Nellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore. ‘The 
only new localities for his mineral are Sadras, 
the Red Hills, and Nellore. It is now known to 
occur very abundantly in the Madras Presidency 
in two forms, the Fibrous and Crystalline Gy)- 
sums, both free from Carbonate of Lime, and well 
suited for the Manufacture of Plaster of Paris, for 
moulds, busts, statues or ornaments. It ocenrs 
chiefly in the green sand or lower cretaceous 
formations, and is almost invariably accompani- 
ed by Fossils. ‘The Fibrous Gypsum of Ban- 
galore, ‘Tiagur and Nellove, are the thickest and 
best. It is not yet known in what strata these 
oecur, as the accompanying Fossils have not yet 
been traced, and the iatives seem averse to show 
the localities for this mineral in those districts, 
though rewards of 20 Rupees have bien offered 


| for this information—Af, BE. 7 R. 


amongst the mountains. It flowers during the 
hot season, at which time it is perfectly naked 
of leaves, being deciduous about the beginning 
of the cold season. 

The root peeled and bruised into a cataplasm is 
employed by the natives of the mountains where 
it grows to reduce swellings of the joints.— 
Roxb. Fl. Ind, Vol. III. page 863. 


(836) HEDYCHIUM SPICATUM. 

Kapoor Hinp. Suttee, Hinp. 

Kuchree, Hinp. Sidhuol, Hixp. 

Scer, Hiyp. 

‘The root sticks are pounded with tobacco 
and used in the hookak. 


(337) HEIGHTS AND DISTANCES. 
Table of heights and distances along the proposed 
line of Railway from Surat to Agra. Com- 
municated by Sir R. Hamilton, Bart., Agent 
to the Governor General for Central India. 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 


Height in feet above 


Distance from Bom- low water at 


bay in miles. Name of place. 


Broach. 
Surat 80 
219 Broach , 13 
263 Dubai 145 
334 Rajpore Ali 994 


nenddbs. 
Height in feet above 


Dstatee from Bom- low water at 


Name of place. 


tay in allo. Broach. 
352 Joneanti. Ghat 1,885 
369 Para 1,325 
387 Tirla Ghaut 1,850 
419 Dhar * 1,850 
459 Indore 21,853 
480 Ragoogurh 1,960 
495 Gola 1,650 
503 Tuppa bari Ghaut 1,788 
507 Tuppa Ghaut 1,865 
524 Ashta 1,620 
548 Camp of Sehor 1,620 
567 Bhopal 1,690 
578 Balrampoor Ghaut 1,640 
604 Bhilsa 1,406 
636 Oodeypoor 1,326 
698 Budwur (on read from Lul- 
lutpoor to Chandeyree) 1,250 
715 Betwa river (near SeriasGhaut)1,008 
157 Thansi 745 
785 South bank of Sind River 649 
806 Antree pass 960 
817 Gwalior 650 
849  Chumbul river, flood level of 458 
884 Agra 565 


April 4th 1856. Jour. Beng. As. Soc, No. 111 


of 1856. 

(838) HELICTERES ISORA, 

Maror Phullee oukaphul) Patsun. 

The fibre of the bark makes good ropes. 

(889) HERITIERA, (The Ka-na-zoo, or 
Sant, or Soondree-tree) is a much larger tree than 
in Bengal, chiefly found on the tide waters. 
Fruit hangs in loose bunches, size of grapes, 
very pleasant, one seed. Leaves large, alternate, 
smooth, green on the upper side, and silvery 
white beneath. ‘Timber, hard, straight-grained, 
elastic, and durable ; used for millwork, spokes, 
shafts, oars, &c. ‘here are several species of 
this valuable tree—Malcoi’s Travels in South 
Eastern Asia, V.1. p 282. 

(840) HERODIAS. ‘Three specimens obser- 
ved of an Egret in winter dress seemed to differ 
only from ordinary Herodias garzetta in having 
black toes. 


The mean Silt held in 








1842, 
1854- 55 at 3 ft. “Tepth, “Mean, 








HOOGHLY RIVER. 
(841) HIBISCUS SERIACUS. 
Ooda Godhul. 


There are four varieties of this plant ; two 
purple, a single anda double ; and two white, a 
single and a double. ‘I'he flowers are used to 
blacken the eyebrows and shoe leather. 

(842) HIRUNDO FLAVICORLA, Burr, 
j belongs to the group of Republican Swallows, 
| (Petrochelidon of the Prince of Canino), and has 

similar habits to the H. fulva of N. America. 
Upper parts glossy black with white lateral 
edyeg to the dorsal feathers more or less secn : 
the rump brownish and crown dark rufous ; 
lower parts white, with black mesial streaks 
to the feathers of the throat and breast; the un- 
dep surface of wings pale brown; tail slightly 
furcate, with a slight whitish spot more or less 
developed, towards the top of the inner web of 
most of the feathers: tertiaries also white tip- 
ped. Length about 44 inches: of which tail 
1} inch, wing 323. A 

‘This interesting new retort nest-building swal- 
low, writes Mr. Jerdon, I discovered during 
alate trip, and found it only in two spots, 
building in company, the nests crowded together 
on rocks overlying the rivers Soane and Karne 
in Bundelcund, at which time it was breeding. 

(843) HIT. A miserable town, the usual 
place where caravans cross the Euphrates between 
Baghdad and Damascus. There are copious 
fountains of bitumen and Naphtha outside the 
town with the smell of which the whole water 
and air is infected. It is undoubtedly the place 
mentioned by Herodotus, under the name of 
“Is,” as furnishing bitumen for the building of 
Babylon. 

(844) HLAPET, Burmese, literally Wet- 
Tea, in Burmah, to the eastward of Bamo and 
Koungtuno, hills are visible, peopled by cateran 
Kakhyens, and by breeches wearing Palsungs, 
peaceably growing tea for pickling. ‘This is the 
Hlapet under notice, which is made up with oil, 
salt, assafeetida, &., into a sort of pickle, and 
is essential to the comfort of every Burman, 
being partaken of on all ceremonial occasions. 
It is floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to be 
retained always partially wet. 





(845) HOOGHLY RIVER. 


suspension, is as follows :— 


| 
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HOPLOPTERUS VENTRALIS. UUS. 
pe Pet .| 
2 :/s .j/8f2. 
‘i Sa 12 a /82 18 2 
| ww! ge | Ba 2] SE s228| 
S*|3 )2|)55 (ges | 
= — 2) ad 
Caleutta, .., “ tes ike w| 24.51] 6.03 | 4.6310.00} 0.00] 10.66 
Gasper Channel, 0. ce cee tee eee nee 24.89) 1:69 | 6.94)760] 2.08] 18.92 
5 3 q S| rama 
= 3 £ 33 
= fa = 25 ‘ 
Observers, and place and time of observation. eo 7 3 2 3 Discharge per 
= 2 3 ely second. 
S 3 3 S23 
s a an a 
Feet. | Feet. |Sq, feet.) eet. Cubic feet. 
Lt.-Col. Goodwyn, B. EF. at Calentta, Clive’ 
Street Ghat to Howrah, in March. —...] 2.060/ 86.0) 74.160) 4.5 444,960 
A. Bedford, Ksq., H. C.8, river Surveyor. 
At Moyapore, 13 miles below Calcutta, i 
March, 1854. tee cee cee wee ove] 3.800/29°20°2] 2.88 507,060 (H, P.} 
(nearly) 
A. Bedford, I'sq., at Jiggerkolly, Semaphore 
below Diamond Point and N. W.C. W.] 
2} from Culpee Pagoda, in March 1854*,| 8.800) 32°14], 4.596 (1,277,009 (II. P. 
‘Averages of the Mississippi river as given! Surfaee 
in Mr Ellet’s work. 02,0 2. ae. ee} 8,390] 115.0/200,000] 7.00  |979.940 belowNew 
i : I(p. 803)(p. 33 ip. 34.) \(p. 86.) | Orleans, (p. 41.) 








(846) HONG, A word used in orizinal Mala- 
yan invocations in the same way as the Arabic 

ismillah is used in the modern ones. Hong is 
deemed a very unhallowed word, of great power, 
and so panas, (hot), that if any man uses a 
Hong invocation three times, nothing that he 
undertakes fur himaeif will succeed, and he will 
live powerful but miserable, able to afflict or 
aesist others, but unable to assist himself. It 
appears to be considered asa recognition of au 
essence or first principle beyond God and an 
appeal to it for power which God has not graut- 
ed to man. It is used in Japanese invocations 


and a Javanese explains it to mean Embryo of | 


Being, Primeval Essence 5 so that Sir ‘T. Raffles’ 
conjecture, that it is the Hindoo Gm (Aum), is 
probably correct, —No. 5, Jour. dnd. Arch. . 

(847) HONEY. ‘The honey of the Archi- 
pelago is a thin syrup, very inferior in flavour 
to that of temperate climates. It is chiefly 
“sought of account of the wax, which forms a 
“large article of exportation to Enrope, India, 
and China.x—Orazford’s Des. Dic. of the Indian 
Zslands, p. 152. 

(848) HOPLOPTERUS VENTRALIS. Cha- 


* And below the point where the Damooda and Toopnarain join the Hooghly. 











tusia gregaria was mistaken in Mr. Jerdon’s 
Catalogue of the birds of the peninsula of India 
for lloplopterns veniralis. 


(849) HIORSE. NQUUS. Two ‘Tibetan 
animals “are enumerated as wild“ Fguus 


Kiang, Moorcroft ; #. hemione” (quiere hemi- 
onus?),  Auct ? Found generally throughout 
Tibet. 

“ 40. Asinus eguioides, Bligh. Species want 
verification, spoken of by Moorcroft and others ; 
called wild Ass by the Tibetans, and said to be 
common on the plains of ‘Tibet. Mr. Hodson, 
gives a name to the latter animal, which My, 
Bligh is satisfied refers to BZ, kemionus, or the 
j Kiang (vide XV, 145.) 

The 28th No. of the Cudeutla Journal of 
Natural History contains a paper by Mr. Hodsou, 
entitled © Description of the wild Ass and Wolf 
of Tibet,” in which he states—“ ‘There is, I 
belicve, no species of wild Morse in Tibet, and 
ouly one species of wild Ass, viz., the Kiz ee? 
and Mooreroft named this animal Bguus Kiang, 
:and Mr. Hodson had himself termed it Asines 
! equivides, but Mr. IL. gave as a third name Asians 
| polyodon, 





The floed tide 


from the sea much augments the volume of water here so that the discharge skewn is that of the whole 


~ tidal water of the estuary rather than that of the riv 


er. 


Pern 


e 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO... 
($50) TLOT SPRING. There is a hot spring 
near Chirana Puteh, and another at Salanama 
in Rambau. Tin has been procured near ‘Laba, 
and also near Chirana Puteh. 


Dr. Watson, Jessore, submitted a memorandum 
on two hot springs in thé village of Kujoorah. 

Dr. Palmer, the Civil Surgeon of Jessore, re- 
ported on these Kujoorah Springs in December 
1854, to the magistrate of the distric# 





(831) LINAW-BEN, Burmese, is a large 


tree, of pale-yellow wood, preferred for making 
combs. [t bears a large, fragrant fruit, but 
worthless. — Crawfurd, v. 1. p. 192. 

(852) HUMULUS LUPULUS. The Hop, 
has been extensively distributed in the Himalayas. 
At 2,500, in the Deyrah Dhoon, it grows well : 
and at au altitude of 6,000 feet, in the Govern- 
ment gardens Missouri, but, in those regions, 
the beat limit appears ta be 4,000 or 4,500, A 
small sample grown iu the Kangra valicy was 
pronounced equal to the finest Kent hops. 

(853) HUSSEIN, Swerku or tue ALouINs. 
— Chis individual was well known to all travellers 
who journeyed to Petra and Jerusalem by 
the way of Akaba, and generally to their cost. 
‘Vaking advantage of their position, when they 
must cither give up sceing Petra or aceede to his 
exorbitant demands, he sueeceded frequently 
in extorting a far larger sum than under ordinary 
circumstances would be paid for the hire of 





(858) IBI-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern 
Thibet, in height 22,260 feet English = 20,886 
French feet. 

(859) INDIA. Among the plarits of foreign 
growth introduced into India since its posses- 
sion by the British, may be mentioued, the 
Tea plant, sneceeding admirably in Assam, and 
the Himalayas, Coffee, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, 
Bread-Fruit, Mahogany, Log-wood, Alligator 
Pear, Cherimoyer, bitchee, Loquat, Arrowroot, 
Ammabolo; and among valuable vegetables, 
the potato, carrot, and turnip, aud some Eng- 
lish fruit trees, 
list of ornamental trees and shrubs, besides se- 
veral indigenous plante, the cultivation of which 
has been greatly improved and increased.— 
Indi, Anna. Medi. Scien, p. 259. 

(860) INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. We will 
here give some information additional to that 
under the word Archipelago. 

The term © Indian Archipelago” by which 
ihat group of islands is now generally known, 
cannot supply a concise and appropriate name 
for the native inhabitants. The Greck Archi- 





To these might be added a! 





INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


camels. He was sly, wily and cunning, possessed 
of great skill in arranging a bargain, but no war- 
rior ; with his own tribe he bore the reputation 
of being a coward, though very clever with his 
tongue. 


(854) IIUSSUN ann HUSSEIN, sons of 
Ali and his wife Fatimah, the daugiiter of Maho- 
med, who were destroyed, the former by poison, 
and the latter slain by a party of Yezeed’s sol- 
diery. Hussun was buried at Medina. They 
are tegarded as martyrs, and during the Mohur- 
rumye! Marsceas” or fancral odes are recited in 
their names, with pathos such as few can listen 
to without deep emotion. 

(855) HYDRILLA VERTICILLATA. 

Kurelee, Hin, 
hhis plant is used by the sugar refiners of Sa- 
harunpore for covering the surface of sugar, in 
order to allow the slow percolation of water when 
refining it. 

(856) HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA, Linn, 
Seaside Hydraphylax. A straggling herbaceous 
plant, native of the shores of Coromandel, where 
It shows its pale lilac blossoms great part of the 
year, ‘The branches run over the sand, somes 
times under the surface, aud strike root at the 
Joints. It answers well as a sand binding plant 
where the sand is moist, - 


(857) HYDROSAURUS SALVATOR, a 
reptile of India. 





I. 


called so, but it would be very inappropriate to 
call a native of the Indian Archipelago Indians. 
lt therefore becomes necessary to make use of 
the term “aboriginal tribes of the Indian Archi+ 
pelago” or some cynally long and inapplicable 
name, when speaking of the Malaya-Polynesians 
of the Archipelago, which from the constant re. 
petition required in Ethnologieal discussion be+ 
comes almost offensive, so that a writer on this 
subject often expericnees great «difficulty in ren- 
dering his compositions even readable. 


The French, who are distinguished hy the ex- 
tent of their writings on Ethnology, have adopte 
ed the terms Oceanie or Oceania and Malasia to 
designate the Indiag Archipelago, neither of 
which, however, have been by any means gener- 
ally adopted. The late Dr. Prichard, the dise+ 
tingnished author of the “ Physical History of * 
Mankind,” uses the term Malasian when speak- 
ing of the brown-complexioned races of the In- 
dian Archipelago, being the only English wri- 
ter who appears to have noticed them. ‘The rea- 
son is sufficiently obvious. ‘The term “ Oceania” 
is equally applicable to several other clusters of 


pelago is inhabited by Grecks, and they are | islands, and both that and ‘Malasia” are not - 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


sufficiently suggestive to impress themselves on 
the memory of the general reader. Sir Stamford 
Raffles proposed that the brown complexioned 
races should be termed “ Ilither Polynesians” 
to distinguish them from the allied tribes of the 
Pacific who were to be termed “ Farther Poly- 
nesinns ;” but the Saxon adjunct seems to have 
met with no favour with ethnologists, for no 
other has adopted them. 

Nevertheless the time has arrived when a dis- 
tinctive name for the brown races of the Ingian 
Archipelago is‘urgently required, and it should 
he made to accord as closely as possible with 
the terms by which that portion of the world is 
most generally known, namely “ Indian Archi- 
pelago” or ‘Malayan Archipelago.” By adopt- 
ing the Greek word for ‘islands” as a terminal, 
for which we have a precedent in the term 
© Polynesia,” the inhabitants of the “ Indian 
Archipelago” or ‘ Malayan Archipelago” would 
become respectively Indu-nesians or Malay- 
u-nesians, One writer has chosen the latter for 
several reasons. ‘The first term would be too ge- 
neral, and might be thought equally applicable to 
the Ceylonese and to the natives of the Maldives 
and Laccadives. ‘Lhe latter, on the other hand, 
will show on the face of it that it is intended to 
apply only to the brown races of the Archipelago, 
and it would be some acknowledgment of the 
enterprise of the Malayans in having extended 
their voyages over the entire Archipelazo pre- 
vious to the arrival of Europeans. ‘Their lan- 
guage, too, ia spoken at every sea-port, with the 
exception of those of the Northern Philippiues. 
—Journal of the Indian Archipelago, February 
1850, page 71. 

On the authority of Newbold, the population 
of the Malay Peninsula numbers as follows in 
several states. 
Kidah contains, 
Pera,... 
Salangor, ‘ 
Johore, ... . : 
Pahang... 6. wee 


50,000 inhabitants. 
85,000 

12,000 
«.25,000(a) Far too 

40,000 high; and 














Kemaman,...... ... 1,000 this we sus- 
‘Trangganu, ... 30,000 pect is the 
Kalantan, ... ...  ... 50,000 case with 
Patani (6) about ...80,000 many of the 
Sungei Ujong, .. .. 8,200 inbabitants. 
Rambau, ... eee eee 9,000 

Iohol, ... ”” 2/000 : 
Muay... ... 0.. aa eee 2,400 

Orang Binua Johole,... ... 1,000 


Orang Binna of the rat 25,000 


*' of the Peninsula (c) .. 


Pinang and Province wet 120,000 
lesly.t eevee 

Malacca,? ... wee oe 46,882 

Singapore,.... ... sas ++-60,000 





Total...,.,...542,482 
With regard to Patani, however we mav men- 









Foinpran a@odirrraco.-- 


tion that previously to the Siamese invasion it 
contained 54,000 inhabitants, Newbold, vol. 10. 
p. 70. I allow therefore 24,000 persous to 
have been slanghtered, or reduced to slavery on 
that occasion. 

Judging solely fromaéhe number of the Orang 
Binua in Johole, the number there given is a very 
small computation, but although the length of 
the Peningala is shout 400 miles, by an average 
breadth of 120 miles, and we are aware generally 
that the interior of this -vast space is inhabited 
by the various tribes of the Orang Binua and 
Samang, yet in the present state of our know- 
ledge, it is better to state the population mode- 
rately as above. 

Thus in the Straits Settlements, and the 
Malay Peninsula, we have a population moder- 
ately computed at something above half a million 
souls.— Page 380, 

A close approximation of the Netherlands 
oficial documents, and the numbers given by 
Monsieur ‘Femminck in vol. 1 p. 2, with the 
general account given by English writers, may 
convince us that the total amount of the popula- 
tion of Sumatra is about 4,550,000, and we may 
without further delay proceed to ascertain the 
number of inhabitants residing at the various 
islands in the vicinity as follows :— 
Pulo Nias? ... 
Batoe group? 

Poggy, Engano, &e.> 
Linga, Bintang 








. 
250,000 

3,270 
10,000 


 Dryon, Singkip, Karimon, 





WO SEA = es aces os eas 100,000 
Batika? . 3.0. api, wes eee 4,000 
Billiton... 6s. ee eee 7,000 
Anambas group tea, tee a. 8,500 
Aor, Tingi, &e., &e. ave. ads 1,000 
Tslands are eee « «es Totat...414,770 
Sumatra... 00.00 oe + ane eee 4,550,000 
‘Total of Sumatra and adjacent islands 4,964,770 
—Paye 383. 


lt will be easier to compute the third divieion 
of our task, which includes the island of Java 
with the small islands round it, besides Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, &e. i 

‘The population of these islands may with a 
great degree of certainty be set down as follows : 


9,560,880 in 1845, 
* 500,31 





















00 

900,000 

259,000 

Sambawa. 200,000 
Floris... 278,000 
Soler, Adenara, Lomhatte, &c. &e. &e,, 157,000 
Sumba or Sandalwood island. 425,000 
Timort.... ae, 689,000 
Total of third division. . 12,909,480 
Malayan Peninsula, &e 562,482 
Sumatra &e....... 4,964,770 
‘Fotal of three divisions 18,486 699 - 


—Vour, of the Indian Archipelago, Vot- Ill. No, IV. June 
1349, page 384. 
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Sf Stamford Raffles states that of Palo Nias, 
at 230,000, but we have taken the authority of 
Mr. Oppe, who makes it from 250,000 to 300,000. 

Temminck is the authority for’ that of the 
Bato group. 

Tn the Moniteur des Indes, M. Temminck does 
not extend the population of the Pogey and En- 
gino group as there are as vet no official returns 
on the subject. 

On the authority of Temminck that of the 
Linga &e. group is give at 88,000 in 18-40, but 
the islands being at peace, and no longer much 
exposed to the incursions of pirates we have al- 
lowed an inerease of 12,000 in 9 years. 

‘Lemminck gives 85,000 ; inerease allowed | 
only 5,000 in 9 years, on account of climate and Hy 
the description of labour. 

This of Java in census of 1845 as given in the 
Moniteur des Indes, vol. Lf. p. 21 [see Dr. Blee- 
ker’s estimate and remarks vol. I of this journal 
p-p. 75, 76.—Ep.] ‘This inerease is calculated 
from Moniteur des Indes vol. Tf. p. 28. £847 
was given in this journal (vol. IL p. 172) at 
64,995. We did not recollect this in time to 
correct the teet,——Ep. 

‘Temminek vol. [. p. 840 gives the: muuber iu 
Bali at 800,000, Mons Van Den Breek in 1818, 
reckoned the population of this islind at 
987,500, which is reduced in the Moniteur des 

f Indes to 738,000, by reckoning 4 persons to 
one fighting man, which is evidently a very low 
estimate. Allowing for a small increase, we have 
taken for Bali the medium of these authorities 

Moniteur des Indes Vol. TT, p. 288, is the 
authority for the populations of Lombok. 

Moniteur des Indes, Vol. £, p. 79, is the 
authority for that of Sumbawa if the table from 
which this number is extracted is certainly not 
exaggerated, 

Lhe languages of the islands facing the Malay 
Peninsula from Pegu to Sumatra, are Indonesian 
and not Ultra-Lidian. 

The languages spoken may be arranged in ! 
four groups, Peninsular, Sumatran, Javan, and 
Borneou. 

Achean, This terrisory is so named by Euro- 
peans, from its principal port Ache. The A- 
cheenye language is distinguished from all others 
in Asianesia by having the accent on the terminal 
instead of th2 penultimate syllable. [nother | 
respects its phonology has the prevailing Su- 
matran character, 

Andamani,a language spoken in the Andaman 
islands. Lt is more purely tudonesian, being di 
syliabic. In phonology, the Andamani is funda- 
mentally opposed to Silongi, Nicobari and Siman- 
gi; Niasi to Acheean, and ‘Tilanjani to the rude 
Malayan dialects which appear to have prevailed, 
and are , partially preserved in the adjacent 
portion of Sumatra. ‘The vocalic element is 















. found in all the Sumatran and Peninsular jan- 
Ss: stronein Battan and laamponei-: 





euae 
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in the Malayan dialects, and comparatively weak 
in the Acheean and Samangi. In the Andamani 
‘Telinjani and Niasi, the cunsonantal element is 
very slight. 

Bali, a language spoken in the Javan Archi- 
pelago. 3 

Battan. In the Battan dialects of Sumatra, an 
Indonesian element predominates, and they have 
the closest affinity with Malay. The basis of 
Battan is similar to that of Niasi, the latter lan- 
guage having spread into Sumatra, and modified 
the We Indouesian character of Battan. 

Besisi, a dialect of the Malayan peninsula. 

Binua. The vuder Binua dialects of the Malay- 
an Peninsula, when compared with Malay, pre- 
sent the same aspect as the uncultivated Sumatran. 
But having been, comparatively with the more 
civilized and powerful Battan and Achin races, 
almost completely subjected to Malayan influence, 
the indigenous peninsular vocabularies are rapid- 
ly disappearing. .The languages of the Binua ov 
Sakai of Peru, appears to resemble, the ruder 
dialects of the Fuman group, which is the next 
to the southward. 

Borneon languages. Of these we may name the 
Nyaju Kahayan of the South coast, and that 
of the Landaki of the West coast, inland of 
Pontianak. Both are entirely Malay in their 
structure and formatives. 

Bugis, a language spoken 
this name. 

Tavan. 





by the people of 


The Javan language participates to 
extent in the peculiarities of the 
, and @ is a frequeut sound in both, 
Indeed, it would appear that most of the peeuli- 
arities of the Javan, or those phonetic traits 
which distinguish it from the general N.  Indo- 
uesian phonology on the one side, and from 
FE. Indonesian on the other, may be referred 
to the influence of Kawi, ‘The ‘other western 
languages of the Java group,—Sundan, Ma- 
dwan, (with its dialect Bawe an), aud Bali, 
have phonologies in most respects similar to 
Javan, but preserving still more of the pri- 
mitive W. Indonesian character. The Javan of 
the inhabitants of the ‘Lengeu mountaing is much 
more guttural than that of the polished Javans, 
Those of Sassak and Sanbawan are softer than 
Javan. Javan and Malayan have deeply influenced 
the languages of the trans-Javan chain. ‘The 











| principal distinction ofgthe Javan group, is in 





Fa sacred or poetical and a de- 
ferential dialect, and the Hindu origin of the fore 
iner. Remnants of deferential or sacred words are 
found in most of the languages of the Archipela- 
go, as of the Malay, of Sumatra, and the penin- 
sula, the Ngaju of Borneo, and the Wuai of Cele- 
hes. ‘Their antiquily in Asianesia, is vouched fur 
by Polynesian. Wherever Hinduism was establish- 
ed, it has left traces of a sacred or sacerdotal lan- 
guage. The phonology of the Javan group closely 
resembles that of the rnder Gumnie, VD. = 
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and is chiefly distinguished from it by being j 
more hollow, palatal, aspirate and distinet, and 

less nasal, guttural and smothered, while equally 

slow and broad. Sundan, however, amongst 

other striking affiuities with the southern Suma- 

tra-Peninsular Malay, has a decided nasal yowel. 

Javan is vicher in formations than Malay, and it 

exhibits more freedom and power in their appli- 

cation, It participates to a certain extent in this 

peculiar consonantalism of the Kawi. 

‘The other western languages of the Javan group, 
Sundan, Maduran (with its dialect Bawieu) and 
Bali, have phonologies in most respects siti! 
to Javan, but preserving still more of the primi- 
tive N. Indonesian character. ‘Those of Sassab 
and Sambawan are softer than Javan. 

Kayan, This northern language must be con- 
sidered as the most southerly of the N. KB. pro- 
jection of Borneo, a position which brings it into 
proximity with the Bissayan and BE. Indone-ian 
languages. ‘This is assuming the correctness of 
Mr, Burn’s statement that the Kayans have spread 
from the basin of the ‘Liding over the water shed 
into the north-western lands extending from the 
Bruni to the Rejang. 

Kawi. ‘Vhe Kawi language preserves gome 
evidence that, at the era of its formation, the 
Javan language was less removed from the | 
adjacent languages than it afterwards be ue} 
through the continued development and influcnee 
of Kawi, anda disposition to a faetitious and 
pedantic culture. 

Lampongi, alangnage spoken by the Lam- 
pongs. 

Landak, a language spoken in the Archipelago. 

Maduran, A language of the Archipelago, 
spoken in Madura. 

Malay. ‘Yhe Malay Janguage may have heen | 
pree-ded in. Sumatya by languages more Philip- 
pine in their ideologies, and may have derived | 
much from them, but it belongs fundamentally | 
toa farlower development. ‘Lhe Malayan lan- 
guage, in ils more ancient form, partook in a 
considerable measure, of the general character 
of the W. Indonesian of Stunatra, as is evident 
from the phonology of its ruder dialects, With 
the purer phonology of Eh. dudonesian, it com- 
hinedl the consonantal, aspirate, and guttural 
tendencies of the Malacca basin. ‘Traces of 
this earlier character are still found in the 
centre of Malayan. ciyilization, Menangkaban, 
where the language received its greatest cul- 
ture, and attained the form, which, with some 
phonetic improvements and a few  glossariel 
changes, it has preserved ia its dissemination 
throughout the Archipelago. ‘The Malay of 
Menangkabau is distinguished from all the other 
Sumatran languages, by its higher culture, purer 
phonology, wider prevalence and greater influence 
on other languages. It is superior to the rader 










































phonologies of the Peninsula and Stmuatra, but 
alan. 10 3 laree extent. Javan. 
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Maxtacai. ‘Vhe language of a race whoinha: 
bit the Pera and Pagai groups. Its phonology, 
is considerably more Battan than that of Nias, 
purer than the ruder Malay, and apparently free 
from Sumatran aspirates. 

Nojau, a language 3f Borneo. 

a language spoken in the Archipelago, 
obari, a language spoken in the Nicobar 
group. 

The Nicobar langnage has a phonology, allied 
to that of the Silong arfd Samaug. 

Silongi, a dissyllabic language spoken in the 
Mergui Arebipelage. 

Simany. ‘The most northern of the old Tn- 
donesian langnages of the Malay Peninsula, 
ave those of the Simang tribes of Kidah and 
Pera. ‘They are muinly digsylabie, like other 
Asianesian ones, but they have more mono- 
syllables, aud a dissy} abie tendency may. still 
be diteeted in the contraction of some Malay 
words. ‘The phonology of the Simang has some 
strong peculiarities, the voices low and solt 
compared with that of the Binua and Malay 
tribes. 

Sumatran. The principal languages of Suma- 
tra are the Battan dialects and the Malaya, these 
being spoken by the largest populations and over 
the widest extent of territory. In Sumatra we 
found at least three well marked languages, each 
occupying its own area, and a fourth still 
preserving its peculiar character and location, 
atthonzh mich affected by foreign influence. 
fu addition, the Western Islands contain at least 
three other distinet and stable languages. It has 
however only the diffusive langnage the Malay. 

Sundan Was some peenliarities which separate 
it from the other languages of the Javan group, 
and ally it to some of the W. Borncon and 8. 
Peninsular dialeets. Formatively Sundan is more 
simple than the Javan or ever the Malayan, and 
approximates to the ruder Peninsular, Sumatran 
and Borneon langnages. 

Tilanjani, a language spoken in the Avchipela- 



















go. 

* “The use of letters has been immemorially known 
to all the more civilized uations of the Indian 
Archipelago, of the brown complexioned, lank 
haired race ; and many alphabets, at  onee dis- 
tinct rom each other, and not borrowed from any 
foreign source, are to be found among them, 
from Sumatra to the west, to Celebes and the Phi- 
lippines to the east. 

‘Lhe Javanese is certainly the most perfect al- 
phabet of the Archipelago, and a brief account 
of it will give a general notion of the rest which, 
aluhough they differ in form bear it, in principle, 
a common resemblance. It has a distinct, andi 
invariable character for every sound in the lane 
guage, and so far, therefore, it isa perfect sys- 
(em. ‘The consonants amount to 19 and we re- 
present them iu roman letters, as follow: b. ¢. d. 
y. Besides 
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> theze*there is the aspirate which always follows 
a vowel, and never aspirates a consonant. ‘The 
vowels are 6 viz., a.a.e. io, u. ‘Lhe dipthongs 
are 2, siz aicand au., but have né,characters, 
being expressed oily by their elements. 

The Javanese alphabet? like all the others of 
the Archipelago, is write from I-ft to vight 

In the character thus described are written, 
the proper Javanese, the Sunda, the Bali, and 
oceasionly [believe the Lomboek. ‘The Sunda, 
aud Bali alphabets, however, waut the palatals 
and t. Altogether, including Patembang in Su- 
matra, itis probable that the Javanese alphabet 
is current amoug no less a population than 
twelve millions. 

Ja Suniatra, begining from the west, the first 
evidence we have of a uative written character is 
found among the Bataks, aud it is singular 
enough that a uation of cannibals should pos- 
sess the knowledge of lette 

The substantive characters of the Batak al- 
phabct are the sume as those of the Javanese, 
with the exception of the letter ¢ and the palatals 
dand t which it wants. 

‘The next alphabet we meet with, proceeding 
eastward, is the Korinehi, found in the country 
of the same name which borders on Menangka- 
bau 5 the parent country of the Malay nation. 

We come nest to the Rejang, the alphabet of 
Lemba and Pasummah on the western side of 
Sunatra, ‘This consists of 23 substantive charac- 
ters, 

The Lampong nation, whieh ocenpies that por- 
tion of the south-western side of Sumatra which 
lies opposite to Java, divided from it only by the 
Straits of Sunda, has its ows peeuliar alphabet, 
which consists of 19 substantive letters, the 
vowel a and the aspirate being included among 
them. ‘The consonants correspond in power, 
exnetly with the Javanese, the palatals d and t 
excepted, which Lhe Lampong does not contain. 

Phe Lampons, like the Rejang, has the Hindu 
classification, but it is not so correctly followed, 
the vowel a and the sibilant, are found out of 
place, aud thrust in among the Hquids. 

Atter quitting Sumpira and Java proceeding 
Leastwacd, the first example of a rative alphabet 
we meet with oceurs in Stuumbawa, which is as- 
eribed to the nation ealled Bina. ‘This charac- 
ter is no longer in use, but has been long obso- 
lete, having been superceded by the: current al- 
phabet of Celebes. 

Celebes appears to have produced two distinet 
alphabets, the one at present in use over the 
whole island, aud whieh has extended to Bonton 
and Sumbawa, or wherever else indeed the Bugis 
nation has settled or colonizerl 

The modern Bugis alphabet consists of 28 
substantive ehavacters, All this shows that the 
Bugis afphabet is imperfect, and for fulness 
and precision not comparable to the Javanese. 
In form, the body of the Bueis character con- 
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sists for the most part of small segments of 
circles running horizontally, the letiers being 
distinguished from each other, by small pro- 
ceses. 

dn fact, the main characteristic of the Malayan 
letters, their differing among themselves, and 
their differing equally from all foreign letters, 
leads to the inevitable conclusion, that each al- 
phabet was a separate and independent inven- 
tion, made, in all likelihood, in the localities in 
which we at present find them —Page 775. 

Whet causes couduced to this early invention 
of letters among Malayan nations and at so many 
different aud distant points, it is not very easy 
to say. 

The uine alphabets of the Archipelago are the 
produce of five large islands only, out of the in- 
numerable ones which compose it, ‘Ihe most 
fertile and civilized island, Java, has produced the 
most perfect alphabet, and that which bas acquir- 
ed the widest diffusion. ‘The entire great group 
of the Philippines has produced, and that in 
its greatest and Mhost fertile island only, a single 
alphabet ; even this one is less perfect than the 
alphabets of the westera nations, in proportion 
as the Philippine islanders, who first seen by Eu- 
ropes, were in a lower state of civilization than 
the natious of the west of the Archipelago. 

The Maiayan Peninsula and Borneo, extensive 
as they ave, have never given rise to an indigen- 
ous civilization, sufficient to raise their inhabi- 
tants beyond the condition of small and miserable 
communities, and hence no indigenous alphabet 
ean be traced to them, ‘Their more civilized in- 
habitants are invariably stranger emigrants. This 
must be owing to the absence of a certain kind 
of fertility, in the land available to the rude and 
feeble efforts of a native industry, such as else- 
where gave rise to a concentrated population, te 
leisure and to letters. ; 

No kind of native writing can be traced to the 
Spice Ishauds which, notwithstanding their rich 
native productions, are incapable of yielding corn, 
iron, or eattle, the rough staples of early civiliza- 
tion, and without the presence of whieh, letters 
have never been iuveuted or existed. In the 
great island of New Cuinea, with its savagé ne- 
gro population, aud with the same deficiencies, 
the presence of any kind of writing is not reason- 
ably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written gharacter has been found 
in the wide extent of the Islands of the Pacific. 
Most of them are, probably, too small to have 
furnished a population, at once sufficiently nu- 
merous and concentrated, to generate the amount 
of civilization requisite for the pw‘pose. In the 
great islands of New Zealand, with their compa- 
ratively energetic race of inhabitants, the disco- 
very of letters would, most probably, have been 
mace, as among some rude natious of Sumatra, 
had the civilization necessary not been precluded 
by the absence, asin the smaller istands. of th. 
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larger animals for labour, and of all the cereal 
grasses for food. 

The facility with which materials to write 
on are obtained in the countries oceupied by the 
Malayan nations has, probably, contributed some~ 
thing towards the carly discovery of the art of 
writing. The want of them, on the contrary, 
is known to have proved a great obstacle to the 
progress of letters, and probably was to their 
invention in temperate regions. ‘The absence 
of a good material in ancient Murope hindered 
the invention of printing, and its presence in 
China, no doubt contributed largely to its early 
discovery in that country. 

The {ndian islanders write on palm leaves, 
which have received no other preparation than 
that of being dried, and cut in  slips,—on the 
inner bark of trees, a little polis:cd only by rub- 
bing, —on slips of the bamboo caue, simply freed 
from its epidermis, and on stone, etal, and 
finally on paper. 

The palm leaf employed is that of the lontar, 
or borassus flabelliformis. ‘The. Malay word is 
most likely a corruption of two words, ron, a 
leaf in Javanese, and tal, the proper name of this 
palm in Sanskrit. ‘Phis seems corroborated by 
the Javanese name, which is written ioutal. 
From the use of this word, it might, at first 
sight, be imagined that the practice of writing 
on palm leaves was derived from the Mindus. 
But it happens that this word, with many others 
wholly or partly Sanskrit, belongs to the cere- 
monial and factitious dialect of the Javanese 
Janguage a genuine native name kropyate, ex- 
isting for it, in the ordinary one, so that vo safe 
conclusion can be drawn from this etymology. 

The instrument for writing with on the palm 
leaf, bark, and the bamboo is an iron style, and 
their writing ia, in fact, a tude engraving, which 
is yendered legible by rubbing powdered chareoal 
over the surface which falls into the grooves and 
is awept off the smooth surface, 

The Javanese alone understand the manufac- 
ture of a kind of paper. ‘This is evidently a na- 
tive art, and not borrowed from strangers, as is 
plain from the material, the process, and the 
name. ‘The plant, in the Javanese language, is 
called gluga, Broussonetia papyrifera, and the 
article itself daluwan changed into dalanian for 
the polite language. The process is not the in- 
genious one of China, India, Persia and Europe, 
but greatly resembles that of making the Egyp- 
tian papyrus, and still more closely the prepara- 
tion of the South-sea cloth, the raw material be- 
ing, indeed, exactly the same. The true bark, cut 
in slips, is long macerated and beaten, and after 
being thus treated, slips of it are joined to each 
other over a smooth surface, and defects made 
good by patching. The fabric thus obtained is 
of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its lex- 
ture, rigid, but strong. 

With the exeeption of the Javanese, it does 
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not seem that the natives of the Archipelago'ever * 
wrote with ink, before they were instructed by 
the Arabs, no doubt from the absence of paper. 
‘The Javanese have a native name for “ pen” and 
“ink,” sua and mausi, but with the other na- 
tions, the only ones ar Arabic, kalam and dawat, 
often indeed greatly disfigured, as in the exam- 
ple of the Bugis who convert them into kalah 
and dawak. ‘The pen generally used is not reed 
as on the continent of Asia or a quill as in Eu- 
rope, but a stub obtained from the Aren palin, 
Saguerus saccharifera. 
ven paper is generally known to the Indian 
anders by the Arabian name of kartas, so that 
it is probable that a true paper was imported 
long before the arrival of Europeans, although 
the natives were never taught the art of preparing 
it. At present European paper is in general use 
by all the more civilized nations, to the exclusion 
ol Asiatic. —- Cramfurd on the Indian Archipelago, 
in Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol, If, 
No. X11, Decr. 1848, page 77 6-7-8. 

Trading Ports of the Indian Archipelago. 

Albay, (Philippines.) ‘The capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, sittated at the 8. i 
extremity of Luzon. ‘The town, which contains 
uany substantial buildings and about 18,000 in- 
habitants, lies two miles inlaud from the head of 
the Gulf of Albay, which is said to afford excel- 
lent anchorage, but is not well known, as the 
trade is carried on exclusively by ponteens and 
other coasting vessels, which carry the produce 
to Manila. Its position, near the St. Bernardino 
channel, which is much frequented by vessels 
from the Pacific bound to Manila, is important, 
but Sorsogon, an excellent harbour in the same 
district, presents so many superior advantages 
asa port of refuge for vessels that have met 
with accidents in the Pacific, and also as a trad- 
ing port, that it will be preferred when the out- 
ports of the Philippines become the resort of 
European traders, an event which seems likely 
soon to take place. Albay is chiefly remarkable 
for producing Abaca or Manila hemp of better 
quality and in greater abundance than any other 
distriet in the Philippines, ‘This production is 
obtained fronm the filaments of the Musa tex- 
Uilis, a sort of banana, which is easily propagated 
by transplanting the suckers that spring up about 
the roots of the old plants. The Abaca is ge- 
nerally plauted in the cacao gardens, to shelter 
the shrubs from the heat of the sun, and it seems 
to be only in Albay, Leyte, and on the north 
coast of Mindanao that it is cultivated expressly 
as an article of ecommerce ; the production of 
sugar absorbing the attention of planters in 
districts more adjacent to the eapital. The 
filaments are detached from the stem by a very 
simple process, which closely resembles the mode 
of preparing hemp in Europe. ‘The consump- 
tion of Manila hemp is daily increasing, more 
especially in the United States of America, As 
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it c¥idently requires a 
would probably succeed in the Moluccas and 
in the islands east of Java. 


Amboyna, Ambon of the Malays ‘and Dutch, 
the capital of the Netherlands possessions in the 
Moluccas, Lat. 3’41’741” 8. Long. 12879751” 
Ki, Dumont d? Urville. The town and fort are 
situated on the S. E. side of a narrow inlet, 14 
miles in depth, which penetrates the island in a 
N. E. direction and nearly divides it, the low 
isthmus which joins the two peninsulas being 
only a mile aud a half across. ‘The Bay of 
Ainboyna, as this inlet is called, consists of an 
outer bay, on the shores of which the town is 
erected, and an inner bay or harbour, with low 
swampy shores, which admits and affords shelter 
to vessels of the largest size, but is very rarely 
resorted to, even by ships in want of repairs, 


owing to its extreme unhealthincss. ‘Ihe outer | 


bay is unfathomable except in a few spots close Lo 
the shore. he auchorage is on a bank of coral 
and sand, which extends rather more than a 
quarter of a mile from the beach in front of the 
town, and is so steep that at & cuble’s length 
from the shore the depth is 25 fathoms. ‘The 
best anchorage for a vessel having much cargo to 
discharge is about half a cable’s length from the 
end of the goverment jetty, to which she can 
haul for the purpose of discharging, but this 
cannot be done without permission of the au- 
thorities, which is rarely withheld, however, 
unless there happen to be several ships of 
war in port, and it becomes necessary to keep 
the jetty clear for general purposes. ‘The best 
anchorage for vessels coming for refreshments 
ouly, or whose stay is not likely to be long, 
lies to the N. E. of the jetty, and it will 
be necessary, especially during the S. 1, mon- 
soon, to carry a warp on shore to one of the 
anchors that are set up near the beach, to 
_ prevent the ship from being driven off the bank 
by the puffs of wind from the land. The hay is 
clear of hidden dangers, but when the weather is 
calm, the strength and eccentricity of the tides 
and eddies often cause alarm to strangers. ‘Lhe 
danger however is“nore apparent then real, as 
the gurrents never set home on the land. A ship 
entering the bay during the S. 1. monsoon 
should pass pretty close round Nusa-Niva Point, 
and keep the starboard shore on board all the 
way up to the town; and if coming from the 
westward she should never attempt to enter the 
bay until she can lay up for this point and so be 
able to proceed along the weather shore. ‘There 
is a bank with 15 to 25 fathoms upon it a few 
cables length to the S. of Nusa-Niva Paint, 
which might prove useful to a ship driven out 
of the bay by the outset, au event which often 
takes place during the calms which prevail in the 
intervals of the westerlf mongoon. 
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rich volcanic soil, it | should be used, as there might be difficulty in 


getting it again. 

Ley-timor, the smaller peninsula on which 
the town is situated, is 15 miles long by 
4 wide, and is traversed throughout its entire 
length by a range of hills, which rises 
abruptly from the sea on the 8,@. side, but 
leaves several small plains on the shores of the 
hay, the largest of which is the site of the town 
of Amboyna, Kitu, the north-western peninsula, 
is entirely composed of hills, some of which altain 
cousigerable elevation, but scareely sufficient to 
entitle them to the name of mountains. Thenu- 
cleus of the town consists in Fort Victoria, which 
owes its origin 40 the Portuguese, but it has been 
much enlarged and improved by the Dutch. It 
contains the chief government office, the barracks 
for the troops, and the military store houses. ‘The 
esplanade of the fort is surrounded by a number 
of large brick houses without an upper story, 
which, with those that line two streets running 
towards the Governor’s house, at Balu Gadja, are 
oceupied by thesprincipal residents. The Campong 
China, which abuts ou the 8. side of the esplanade, 
is the commercial portion of the town, and is 
almost exclusively occupied by Chinese and other 
native merchants. It also contains the principal 
church, and a spacious market house, whieh is 
the greatest curiosity in Amboyna, not on ac- 
count of its architecture, for that is of the most 
primitive oriental character, but from its being 
chiefly occupied during market hours, hy the 
Orang Nigri, or people of the villages of the 
interior, who resort to it for the purpose of dis- 
posing of their surplus produce. ‘I’o the north- 
east of the esplanade lies the “ Burgher” quarter, 
which is occupied almost exclusively by the de- 
scendants of the old Portuguese and Dutch in+ 
habitants, retired seldiers and their families, in 
fact by all those who in the persons of them- 
selves or of their ancestors have been connected 
with Europeans. ‘This quarter also contains a 
spacious church, in which the service of the 
Dutch Reformed religion is performed in the 
Malayan language. 

Population. ‘The island of Amboyna con- 
tains about 30,000 inhabitants, a fourth of whom 
oceupy the capital and suburbs. ‘The country 
people, who are called Oraug Nigri, or villagers 
are the ancient inhabitants of the country, ‘They 
are generally below the middle size, have neat 
and active figures, arfll that bright and intelli. 
gent look which is also characteristic of the Dyaks 
and of the people of the interior of Celebes, but”, 
is rarely met with among the Malayas or Javan- 
ese. ‘The extreme neatuess of their dress, which 
consists, generally of a sarong and kaboya of 
black calico, their great personal cleanliness, and 
their ulter rejection of the use of siri or betle- 
nut, which so disfigures the mouths and teeth of 


‘Phe botiom | the Javanese and Malays, combines in producing 


is coral, 39 that only a kedge or stream anchor! a toute ensemble which excites no small degree: 
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of surprise in European strangers from the west ; yams and the sugar of the tuak palin,—whidh is 
ern parts of the Archipelago, who probably learn i eked out with fish obtained chiefly by means of 
for the first time how prepossessing a people | stoue weirs erected on the coral reefs that line 
the natives may become through education and | the coasts. Crime is almost unknown, indeed is 
cleanliness, ‘Their ancient form of religion j rare even in the eapital, where from the motley 
has almost entirely disappeared, its place being nature of the population, whieh includes many 


supplied by taat of the Dutch Reformed Church. | 
The villages are still, as formerly, under the ; 
local coutroul of the Orang Kaya or hereditary | 
chiefs, who are assisted by several Orang ‘Tu 
or elders, and two or three Marimo, or police | 
officers. ‘Lhe Orang Kaya have also thestocal 
management of the clove plantations, and ar 
responsible for the trees attached to their re- | 
spective villages being kept in order, and for the 
entire annual supply of spice being sent in to] 
government. Every village is provided with : 
a native school master or Guru, who has been 
educated at the institution of the Nederlaudsch 
Zeude'ing Genootschap or Dutch Missionary So- 
ciety, which has long been established at Am- 
boyna. ‘These schoot-masters teach reading and | 
writing in the Malayan lauguage, (the Roman ! 
character being employed) with the rudiments of 
arithmetic and geography, and as the entire ju- 
venile male population with the greater portion 
of the female, attend the school, education is more 
generally diffused (hau in any country of Europe, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Holland and ‘ 
Scotland. ‘The immense numbers of Malayan ; 
Bibles and other religions books that have been 
circulated, not only in Amboyna, but throughout | 
the Moluceas, have produced en wiilormity of ; 
idiom which greatly facilitates communication | 
not only between Europeans and natives, but ! 
between the natives of the different islands them: | 
selves. Indeed the Malayan language here as- 
sutnes a degree of importance which is unknown j 
to the other Muropean establishments in the Ar- 
chipelago, It becomes ina great degree the: 
language of general society, as Dutch is ravely 
spoken except by individuals born in Murope : 
who are few in number. A constant correspon- | 
dence is also kept up in Malayan between the ! 
Government and Orang Kaya of the interio 
Under these favourable circumstaces the Malay 
dialect of the Moluccas affords a facility in e 
pressing idcas which is unknown to the west- | 
ward, where the language is only spoken gene- 
rally by uneducated peopte, a circunstaure which 
may eventually lead to the Amboyna dialect be- 
coming the general medium of communication 
tlroughout the Archipelago. The Guru under- 
| takes the duties of curates or lecturers, in addition 
to their own, performing divine service in the 
village churches, which, if fav from the capital, | 
are only oceasionally visited by the European | 
eleigy ; indeed the latter, owing to the sinalluess | 
of their number, are called upon to perform the 
duties of bishops rather than of pastors. ‘The | 
_ Villagers lead a very quiet life, subsisting chiefly | 
on the produce of their lands,—sago, maize, 
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slaves fram Macassar, Java, and Bali, it might 
be expected to prevail to some extent. 

The natives of Amboyna have been characte- 
vised by strangers as excessively indolent anid 
apathetic, which indeed might be looked for under 
iimstances in which they are placed, but 
ation is most unjust. leis true that the 
who usually crowd the jetty, spending 
their time in angling for sinall fish, will refuse to 
carry even alight burthen; but it must be re- 
membered that this branch of manual labour is 
the peculiar province of slaves, and it is not to 
be expeeted that the Vrij Burghers, poor enough 
as they usually are, but priding themselves in 
professing the same religion with the Kuropeans, 
would lower themselves by performing a deserip- 
tion of Jabour which even Chinese and free Ma- 
homedans would disdain, As to the natives of 
the interior, what with the labour of tending the 
clove trees, which must be performed, coupled 
with that ef cultivating the soil, on which their 
very subsistence depends, they have very little 
idle time on their hands. 

Commercial History. 











Amboyna had been re- 


i sorted to by native traders from the west during 


many years previous to the first arrival of Buro- 
peans in the Archipelago, for the purpose of 
obtaining spices and other valuable articles pro- 
duced on the island or collected from the naigh- 
bouring countries. In the year 1512, the 


. Portugese viceroy Albuquerque, after the con- 





quest of Malacca, despatched two commanders 
Abren and Serrano, to explore the Moluccas. 
They loaded cargoes of cloves at Guli-guli, a 
port on the south coast of Ceram, but on the 
return voyage of, the Seano, which had separat- 
ed from her consort, was wrecked on Nuga 
Pinho, or Turtle Islands, to the south of Amboyna. 
o and his crew, after undergoing many 
hardships, sneceeded in making their eseape from 
the island in a coracora or native prahu, whieh 
they got possession of by stratagem, the erew 
ig landed for the purpose of plundering the 
shipwrecked people. In a few days Serrano 
reached Amboyna, where he was well received 











eby the inhabitants, and it was probably owing 
ito this accidental circumstance that Amboyna 


was selected as a trading station by the Portu- 
guese, in preference to the neighbouring districts 
of Cerain, which produced spices in much greater 
abundance. [In 1605, the Dutch under Vas der 
Hagen altacked Amboyna, when the Portuguese 
garrison surrendered and was allowed to depart 
in two prizes, one of which sailed to Manifa and 
the other to Solor,. In 1611 the English, who 
had traded occasionally with the Moluccas, 
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cslaBlished themselves at Luu, a port on the | tralian system, as it is not met with to the west- 
peninsula of Huamowel, which forms the easteru | ward of Amboyna or perhaps, Buru, although it 


extremity of Cerain, but they were soon expelled 
by the Dutch. In 1620, owing to remonstrances 
made in Europe, the English were allowed to 
establish a factory at Ariboyna, but it existed 
ouly two years, when jt was effectually gnnihilat- 
ed by the celebrated massacre of 1622, to. which 
individuals of both nations, even now, feel it 
painful to refer. Amboyna did not attain a very 
high degree of importaace until the year 1652, 
when a treaty was entered into with the king of 
Ternate, in which he consented to the extermin- 
ation of the spice trees throughout his dominions. 
The Dutch were now enabled to confine the 
culture of cloves to the island of Amboyna, and 
one or two others in the neighbourhood, and 
that of natmeys tothe Banda group, a system 
which is maintained until the present day. 
Hongi-togten, or expeditions for eradicating the 
spice trees of the neighbouring countries, were 
undertaken periodically by the Dutch governors 
assisted by the native princes in their interest, 
but this part of the system has now been dis- 
comlinued. ‘Lhe English, on gaining possession 
of the Moluccas diving the late war, maintained 
the system of monopoly and the Dutch govern- 
ment, since the restoration of the Moluceas, have 
very closely followed the footsteps of their old 
Hast India Company, but not with the same 
profitable results. 

Productions. Amboyna is remarkable for the 
variety aud importance of ita vegetable produe- 
tions, ‘The island possesses a rich voleanie soil, 
and from the peculiarity of its position, it is ac- 
cessible to the rains both of the Indian and Paci- 
fic Oceans, aud as these prevail at different sea- 
sons of the year, the atmosphere is in an almost 
constant state of humidity, which proves highly 
favourable to yegetation, Its geographical posi- 
tion is also favourable with regard to variety of 
produetions, for being situated in the close 
vicinity of New Guinea and Australia, it possesses 
the vegetation belonging to the Australian as 
well as to the Continental Indian system. ‘The 
fruits, which all he! long to the latter, ave exeel- 
lent in quality. ‘hey comprise the orange, 
lemgn, shaddock, mangosteen, durian, mango, 
jambo, lansat, anona, guava, papya, and tama- 
rind. ‘The bread fruit, (both the Manila and 
South Sza-island varieties,) is also found here. 
‘Yo these may be added the Kanari, a nut which 
furnishes a large quantity of oil, and which takes 
a conspicuous place in the domestic ecouomy ef 
the inhabitants. In its wild state, the nut al- 
though eaten abundantly by the inhabitants, is 
not very palatable to Europeans from the quan- 
tity of oil it contains, but the cultivated variety 
of the Kanari produces a fruit which is equal in 
flavout and delicacy to the almond, and is justly 
prized by all who have fad opportunities of test- 
ing it. This tree belongs decidedly to the Aus- 
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is common on the north coast of Australia, and, 
F believe, extends as far to the south as More- 
ton Bay, on the east coast. ‘The K anari-nut 
constitutes the principal food of the birds of 
Paradise, of Arru and New Guinea, daring cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and their intentness on 
seeking their food among the thick foliage of the 
trees affords opportunity to the hunters, who 
have previously concealed themselves among the 
brangbes, to shoot them with blunt arrows, when 
they fall to the gronnd and are secured by parties 
lying in wait below, and their bodies and fea- 
thers dried for exportation. 

Of the numerous varieties of palin, the most 
useful are the saygo, which usually grows in the 
swamps, and furnishes no small portion of the 
food of the inhabitants; the cocoanut, which is 
planted around every house; the sagoweer, 
nipa, and Jontar, which furnish the tuak or tod- 
dy, a favourite drink of the natives, and the 
surplus of whieh is distilled by a simple process 
into an ardent spirit, or is boiled down imo 
su Lastly the pinang and nibong, the Arst 
of which furnishes the betel-nut of commerce, 
and the other supplies the inhabitants with a 
hard wood which is used for spears, bows, and 
digging-sticks or wooden spades for cultivating 
the earth. ‘The stems of the sago palms when 
stripped of the leaves ure used for fencing in the 
plantations, and are then called Gabba-gabba ; 
while the leaves of the others are employed in 
making hats, mats, boxes, and baskets, of many 
varieties. 

‘The aromatics, comprising the clove, nut- 
meg, kulit Jawang, and kayu puteh or cajeput 
trees, all belong to the Australian system of ve- 
getation, but it seems fo have required the rich 
soil and moist climate of the Moluceas to bring 
the three first to perfection as articles of com- 
The kayu puteh, however which delights 
oll of the sea shores, is found in 
greater prefection in Australia than in the Moluc- 
eas, 

As the nutmeg and clove are both cultivat- 
ed at Singapore, the former with great sue- 
cess, it will be unnecessary here to enter into 
mintite particulars regarding the mode of culti- 
vation, which, indeed, would be foreign to the 
expressed object of this memoir. The nutmeg of 
Amboyna is inferior {% that of Singapore. {t is 
only at the Banda Islands, which are especially , 
devoted to the cultivation, that the nutmeg at- , 
tains perfection, but there the clove tree yields a 
very different product, while at Amboyna it at- 
tains its highest state of development. As the 
climate of the two groups is precisely similar, 
this difference must be the result of a variety in 
the nature of the soil, in fact it soon becomes 
evident to those who have had opportunities of . 
visiting both groups, that Banda and Amboyna 





merece. 
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are by no meang alike in this particular. It 
struck me that the soil of Banda was chiefly en- 


-viched by the ashes cast out from the Gunning 


ehave all been derived from the sane sources, in- 


‘mous work on the Moluccas. 


Api, or volcano, which stands nearly in the cen- 
tre of the group, while that of Amboyna seemed 
to owe its fertility to the presence of decomposed 
limestone. ‘The climate of Singapore exactly 
corresponds with that of Amboyna and Banda ; 
the soil, only, is different, but this the skill 
and perseverance of our nutmeg planters have 
counteracted by producing a soil, through 
the aid of manure, which closely corresponds, with 
that of Banda, Lhewant of success that has hither- 
to attended the planting of cloves may probably 
be owing to a similar system of manuring being 
adopted to that used in the nutmeg plantations. 
whereas a totally distinct system is evidently 
required to produce the clove-soil of Amboyua, 
Perhaps, it would be well to obtain a sample of 
this soil from Amboyna itself, when analysis 
would shew what ingredients were required to | 
render the soil of Singapore similar to that of j 
the former place. When this ‘a effected, the 
cultivation of the clove in the Straits will, in all 
probability, be perfeetly successful. : 
The animal kingdom presents the same mix- 
ture of Asiatic and Australian varieties which has 
been noticed as characterising the vezetabe king- 
doin ;—the Australian opossum co-existing with 
the porcupine and civet cat of the continent o' 
Asia. A small variety of the kangaroo, which ; 
still exists on the Arru Islands, is said to have : 
been found here also formerly, but it has now 
disappeared. ‘he opossum is the only marsu- 
pial which seems to hold its ground in the pre- 
sence of animals of the old world. tis found 
throughout Australia, New Guinea, and the Mo- 
luccas, and las become more numerous in the 
settled districts of New South Wales than 
when the continent was first settled. This is. 
probably owing to their taking up their abode 
in the forest trees, whence they also derive 
their food, so that they are not liable to 
the attacks of beasts of prey. ‘The monkey, 
the only animal of the old world likely to molest 
thein, does wot exist in a wild state at Amboyna, 
although it extends along the Sumatran and 
‘Trans-Javan chain as far as the east end of Timor. | 
Deer abound in the forests, but these are known, 
to have been imported originally from Java aud 
Macassar, ‘The domestic quadrupeds, consisting 
of a few ponies, catile, buffaloes, goats and hogs, 








deed the process of importation, as faras regards 
the two former, is still going on, the island not 
affording sufficient open pasturage for breeding 
purposes. Tish are abundant throughout the 
Moluccas, and the varieties are very numerous. 
Valentyn, who evidently turned great attention to 
this branch of natural history, delineates upwards 
of 560 varieties in the plates attached to his fa- 
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Agriculture has not made the slightest progress 
since the first arrival of Europeans. The plough 
is still unknown, or at all events, not used, the 
mode of turuing up the ground by means of 
two sharp sticks, one held in each hand, being 
still generally practiced: ‘The agricultural produc- 
tions consist of maize, small-grained millet snd 
pulse, with yams, sweet potatoes, melons -and 
pumpkins. ‘The sago palm can scarcely be said 
to be cultivated, as the young trees spring up 
apontancously from the roots of those that have 
been cut down, so that the proprietor of a piece 
of sago ground has nothing to do but to thin the 
young trees, so as to afford room for those intend- 
ed as standards to spread their branches. Rice, in 
sufficient quautities for the supply of the Govern- 
ment establishment and of those of the inhabitants 
who can afford to purchase it, is imported from 
Java. ‘The cultivation is said to have been intro- 
duced, bit in that ease it must be confined within 
very narrow limits. ‘The Count C.8. W. De 
Hogendorp, in his valuable “ Coup d? (Bil sur 
1’ Isle de Java,” (p. 321) states that the cirenm- 
stance of the cultivation of rice never having be- 
come extended is attributed by some to the policy 
of the old Dutch E. I. Company, which threw 
every obstacle in the way of its cultivation, with 
the view of keeping the natives in greater subjec- 
tion from their being only able to obtain sup- 
lics through the mediuin of the Company ; 
while others attribute it to the indolence and in- 
activity of the natives. A third cause exists in 
the country people being obliged to reside on 
the uplands, for the purpose of attending to the 
clove plantations ; they therefore live remote 
from the low country which alone is adapted for 
vice planting. Indeed they could not have formed 
rice-saws, without firet destroying the sago palms 
with which the low lands are covered, an act 








Which would have been exceedingly unwise under 


the circumstances of the case, as the sago could 
be collected at any season of the year, in fact, 
whenever the.clove plantations did not require 
their attendance ; while the rice cultivation 
would entail continued labour during long periods 
and they had no guarantee thgt the produce would 
not be appropriated by their rulers, as the spices 
were already. ‘The natives of Amboyna, if 
left to themselves, would probably never have 
become a rice growing people, but their rich 
products would have enabled them to purchase 
abundance from the inhabitants of the western is- 
lands. ‘This would have given rise to a coin- 
merce which has never existed under the grasp- 
ing monopoly of Europeans, although it was 
maintained to a great extent previous to their 
arrival in the East. Probably the greatest ‘evil 
that the natives of the Moluccas have derived 
from contact with civilized nations, consists in 
their having been deprived, for more than’ three 
centuries, of the nutritious food that is necessa- 
ry to the full development of human powers. 
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‘TRe cacao, or chocolate-lean has lately been 
introduced, and grows luxurfantly ou several 
spots in the neighbourhood of the capital. The like 
success has attended coffee and indigo, indced 
Amboyna seems to be well suited to any tropical 
production that requires & rich soil and a moist 
climate. 5 

Commerce. The Nederlandsch, Handel Maats- 
chappy, or Netherlands ‘Trading Company, has 
anestablishment here, which, with the Govern- 
ment, engrosses almost the entire foreign com- | 
meree, Amboyna, although the capital of the 
Moluccas, does not possess a single merehaut | 
ship ; but some of the Chiuese and other natives 
have a few trading prahus which are chiefly em- 
ployed in bringing provisions from the neighbour. 
tug coasts of Ceram and Buru. The aunual sep- 
plies of rice and other stores for the Government, 
and of goods for the Maatschappy establishment, 
are brought from Java during the westerly mon- 
soon in ships belonging to Arab or other native 
merchants settled in Java, and these return 
iu May, June, and July, with the yearly 
produce of cloves, and such articles as the 
Maatschappy agent amay have collected. ‘The 
latter, however, receives payment for his pice 





goods and other European manufactures chiefly | 


In silver guilders or rupees, which are circulated 
to a considerable extent here owing to the 
government officers, the troops, and the crews of 
ships of war on the station, being paid their 
salaries or wages upon the spot. ‘The annual 
supply of cloves, averages about 300,000 pounds. 
The receipts on account of this spice amounted 
in the year 182%, to upwards of 500,000 guild- 
ers, while the expenses of the cultivation, or 
rather, of the small rewards given to the Oraug 
Kaya, Orang ‘fa, and Mariuios, who superin- 
tended the plantations, amounted to 90,000 
guildera. During this year the supply was rather 
less than usual, bat it is never, even with the 
duties and taxes levied at the port, sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the establishment, which 
amount to the sum of nearly 1,000,000 guilders 
annually. Vessels belonging to ather Kuropean 
uations than their own are not allowed to trade at 
Amboyna, and even private vessels of the Dutch 
| very rarely visit the port unless taken up for 
government service. ‘I'hese restrictions are some- 
timea evaded by small Spanish vessels fram the 
Philippines which bring cargoes of Manila segars 
andChina goods, and take cacas aud eash in return. 
This subject was discussed at some length in 
“the Singapore newspapers about 12 months ago, 
asitwas thought that from the provisions of 
onr treaty with the Netherlands of 1824 it would 
afford an opening for British vessels also. The 
_ ith. Article of this treaty runs thus: “ The 
\ Molucea Islands and especially Amboyna, Banda, 
‘Ternate aud their immediate dependencies are 
excepted from the operation of the ist, 2nd, 3rd 





and 4th Articles until the Netherlands Govern- 
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ment shall think fit to abandon the monopoly of 
spices : but if* the said government shall at any 
time previous -to such abandonment of the 
monopoly allow the subjects of any power othet 
than a native Asiatic power to carry on any com: 
mercial intercourse with the said isiands the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty shalf be admitted 
to such intercourse upon a footing pretisely 
similar.” : 

More importance was given to this concession 
(if it may be so ealled) on-the part of the Duteh, 
in thug admitting Spanish vessels to participate 
in the commerce of the Moluccas, than it really 
deserved, for if the British government had deem~ 
ed the opening of the ports of the Moluccas us 
ecouducive to aur commercial interests it might 
have been effected years ago, and without any 
reference to the provisions of the treaty, I find 
that Uhave stated the fact of Spanish vessels be- 
ing admitted to trade at the port of Amboyna in 
a report which was sent home to government 


json alter my visit to Amboyna in 1841, and 


which was publ#fhed inthe Parliamentary papers 
relating to port Mssingtou in 1843. As Lone 
deystand the fact has been denied by parties in 
Ifolland, I insert an extract from a recent work 
on the Phillippines by M. Mallat, whieh was 
published in Paris in 1846, and as he cannot be 
supposed to have been aware of the full bearing 
of his paragraph, he may be considered, at least, 
as a disinterested authority, 

“The departure of the vessels for the Molaceas 
takes place during the months of December and 
January. ‘The merehandise they carry is of a 
simila description to that exported to Sulu, to 
which may be added fancy articles, and gown 
pieces for the ladies of the residents and the 
superior authorities. ‘Their return cargoes con= 
sist of cacao, birds of paradise, cloves, nutinegs, 
&e. These islands are Datel possessions ; ecom- 
merce can therefore be carried on there in the 
greatest sveurity, But the import duties being 
very considerable, a great deal of contraband 
trade is carried on, ‘The feeight is 5 per cent. 








| on the vaine of the merchancize, and = per cent. 


additional per mouth.”--Zes Philippines: His- 
toric, Geographie, Moeurs, Agriculture, Indus- 
trie, et Commerce des Colonies Espagnoles daus 
L' Oceanie par J. Maliat. Paris 1846, vol, IT. 
page 326, 

These vessels, however, take the precaution of 
touching at the island Sf Sulu, and obtaining a 
uative flag and papers. ‘The local authorities 
seem to be pretty well aware of the evasion, but 
they are heartily ashamed of the iliiberality of 
their Government, and are evidently not inclined 
to make very minute inquiries when the parties 
do not attempt to break the regulations of the 
port. English and American vessels in distress 
oceasionally put in at Amboyna, where they are 
treated with hospitality, and allowed to purchase 
sneb stores and refreshments as the place affords 
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but a gnard of soldiers is put on boaril the ship | many violences, to maintain costly garrisoils, to 
the moment che arrives, and remains thére until | build forts. and strongholds, to pay pensions to 
the period of her departure, which proves so | the native chiefs, and in fine to deprive them- 


annoying that the port is never resorted to except j 
in cases of the utmost necessity. 

The following articles are to be obtained at 
Amboyna in addition to those already mentioned: 
—Ambergria, kayu puteh oil, bees-wax, ebony 


lingoa-wood, kayu-buka, and mauy other orna- - 
mental woods, some of which are prepared in : 
slabs from 6 to 9 feet in diameter. When the re- | 





sources of the neighbouring countries com to be 


developed, this list will be greatly increased, espe- 
and dye woods, j 
of which the adjacent island of Ceram furnishes | 





itt 





cially in the particular of r 


wany varieties. 
the present miserable state of commerce at 
Amboyna seareely authorises so long a notice as 
the above, but it is not likely to remain a 
sealed port for ever, and when once opened, it must 
become the emporium of the Moluccas and New 
Guinea. Much as we may admire the moral 
courage of the Duteh in persisting to maintain 
a system that has been repudiated by every 
other civilized nation, itmay be doubted whether 
their line of policy, which is so well ealeulated 
to invite aggression, will tend niuch to the stability 
of their Tudian empire, As long as the system 
of monopoly hnd only to encounter the apa'hy 
of Enropean nations, which naturally do not ca 
much about the commerce of remote places con- 
cerning which they know little, affairs have pro- 
gressed smoothly enough, but a new nation is 
springing up in the south, and gradually spread- 
ing over the continent of Australia, whieh is 
already beginning to shew symptoms of discon- 
tent at being excluded either actually by the 





absolute prohibition, as in the Moluccas, or vir- ; 


tually by exacting regulations, as in Java, from 


ports in their immediate neighbourhood, whence ; 
‘days Les Molugues. 
duce for which they are now obliged to resort j 
to the more distant Spanish settlements of the | 


they eould derive those supplies to tropical pro- 


Philippines. That there is a strong and intel- 


ligent party in Ifolland favourable to liberal | 


measures i3 well known, and I cannot eonclude 
this article more appropriately than by extraet- 
ing the following remarks from the valuable 
work quoted above, the author of which has 
spent the greater portion of his life in the pub- 
lie service of the Dutch Fadian settlements, and I 
believe, now fills the important office of vice 
president of the Council of Batavia. 

It is a fact unfortunately too well known, and 
which it will answer no good purpose to pass 
over in silence, that the Company, to insure the 
monopoly of itsown wares, caused all the clove 
and nutmeg trees, beyond the number necessary 
1o produce the quantity of spices that they could 
stl), to be rooted up and destroyed, often with 
ams in their hands. ‘To effect so general a 
Pe Hon it became yeeessary to commit 





selves of every other source of revenue, 

“ Again if the results of this system ensured 
{them the exclusive trade in apices, still they 
‘were never able to sell more, in ordinary years, 
‘than two millions of guilders worth of cloves, 
ontmegs and mace, while to obtain them they 
often expended more than three millions, all in 
ynining these beautiful’ countries from which 
they might have derived immense advantages 
under a good administration. 

“The cruct effects of this fatal system on the 
countries and nations that had the inisfortune 
; to be subject: to its influence will be long felt, 
but Jet us hasten to say that a salutary balm 
has been shed upon the bleeding wounds, and 
we may now lay the first foundations on which 
an edilice may be erected more consonant with 
present times and existing manners.” ‘The author 
here alludes to the results of the Governor Ge- 
neral’s visit to the Moluccas in 1824, when the 
oppressive laws of the former Dutch Hast Tndia 
Company, which were supposed to have led to 
the risings and massacres of Sapama and Nusa 
Laut in 1847-18 were greatly meditied. ‘These 
reforms, however, were not fullenough to satisty 
the natives, for in 1829 4 conspiracy, in whiek 
mauy of the chiel’s aud a portion of the garrison 
were concerned, haying for its object the massacre 
of the Europeans, was discovered, by accident 
when on the eve of consummation. Six of the 
ringleaders were shol, among whom was Raja 
Wangi, a chief of great influence with the natives. 
Licut, Bastiaanse, who was an eye witness to the 
execution, states that Raja Wangi was not 
struck by asingle ball at the first discharge, 
which tended to confirm a belief on the part of 
the natives that he was invulnerable. Voyages 
Paris, 1845. p. 103. 

No point in the colonial system has proba- 
bly excited more attention on the part of the 
superior authorities in our Indian possessions 
than the problem as to the advantage or disad~ 
| vantage of. the monopoly of spices in the Molue- 
cas; or has called forth more opposite opinions. 

“The partisans of the olden time, and such 
“are not wanting, pretend that without the mono- 
| poly of spices the Moluceas will not be of the 
velightest value to the state. ‘The partisans of 
{liberal ideas assert, on their part, that this ex- 
elusive monopoly earries a destructive germ that 
will in the long run cause the total loss of 
these valable possessions. Nevertheless all par- 
ities agree that to carry out with success, and 
without imminent danger, changes in the exist- 
ing system, it will be necessary to act slowly and 
with’ prudence, following a plan that will ouly 
present at first preparatory convses, “and the 
effects of which will only make themselves felt 
in proportion to the results obtained.” = Nean 

















inpian akcilirriaco. 


moiits tous etaient d‘accord que, pour faire avec 
sueces et sans un danger imminent des change- 
mens dans le systeme existant, il fallait agir avec 
prudence et lentement, d’ apres un.plan que ue 
presenterait d’ abord que des voies preparatoires, 
et dont les effets ne se fevaient ressentir qu’an 
fur ct a mesure des resultat obtenus, Coup d’ 
Gil surl’ iste de Java et les autres poSsessions 
Neerlandaises dans L? Archipel des Indes, par 
le Compte C. 8. W. de Mogendorp, 1830, p.p, 
315 et seq. 7 
Similar opinions to those expressed by the 
intelligent author quoted above have been long 
entertained by the great bulk of the educated 
classes in Holland. Respecting the annual loss 
sustained by the government in supporting the 
monopoly there can be no doubt, and its oppres- 
sive bearing on the native population is sufli- 
ciently indicated by the annual decrease in their 
numbers, The Baron Melville Vancarnbee, 
in his valuable statistics of the population of the 
Moluceas (Moniteny des Indes for 1847-48) 
gives the following as the amount of population 
of Amboyna and its envirous during the years 
1837 to 1841 inclusive. 1837—11,702 ; 1838 
—10,909, 1839 —9,041, 1849---9,274; 1841— 
8,966. 
(861) Aimfuang (Vimor.) A small trading 
ort about 40 wiles to the north of Coepang, which 
Is occasionally resorted to by prahns and small 
vessels for the purpose of obtaning sandal- ood 
and bees-wax, but for some years past the greater 
portion of the produce has been carried overland 
to Coepang, owing to the coasting trade having 
been much interrupted by Lanan pirates, who 
now visit the castern istands of the Archipelago 
more frequently than formerly from their having 
been much disturbed lately on the coasts of 
Java, Borneo and Sumatra, by Dutch and Eng- 
lish vessels of war, Amfuang was also frequently 
resorted to by British and American whaling 
vessels, chiefly to obtain spars for masts and 
booms, which are abundant and of good quality 
in the neighbourhood of the anchorage. In 
May, 1843, the Euglish Whaler ‘Sarah Kliza- 
beth,” Captain Bellinghurst, while at Amfuang, 
with two officers and 14 men on shore cutting 
spars,, was attacked by 5 large and several 
sinaller Lanun prahus, the crews of whieh, 
after killing, taking or dispersing the party em- 
ployed on shore, boarded the ship, the Captain 
and the remainder of the crew, who were taken 
by surprise, escaping to sea in tle whale-boats. 
The pirates, after plundering the ship, burnt her 
to the water’s edge, in which state she was found 
by three other whalers, that had been met with 
by Captain Bellinghurst in the ofling, and had 
accompanied him fur the purpose of rescuing his 
ship from the pirates. A full account of this 
transaction will be found in the “ Moniteur des 
Indes” for 1847-48, p.yf 34-5. 
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Comets de Groot, who was during several years 
Resident of the neighbouring settlement of Rhio, 
and afterwards-Secretary General to the Colonial 
department of Holland. For particulars re- 
spccting the productions, &c. see Coepang. 

Jn many of the English charts, the next bay to 
the uorth of Coepang is called Amfumng Bay, but 
it is not known by that name to the natives, who 
apply it only to a spot a few miles tothe N-E. 
of the Guiners Coin, in lat. 9° 3’ 58” 8, 
long. 128° 41? 24” Freycinet, and to an in- 
land tgrritory of which the latter is, or was, the 
sea-port. . 

(862) Amhai or Amahoy (Cevam.) A port 
on the south side of the ‘island, nearly due 
north from Nusa Laut, the easternmost of the 
Amboyna group. The town lies on the shores of 
asmall bay a short distance within Point Koha, 
which forms the eastern extreme ofa large bight 
called Elipa-puteh. ‘This place was formerly 
much frequented by native traders from the west, 
as the anchorage is said to be excellent, and 
casy of access, while the ueighbouring territory 
onee was remarkable fov the abundance and qua- 
lity of the clove produce. ‘The trees, however, 
were destroyed when the power of the Dutch 
became paramount in these parts, and its trade 
has since cousisted exclusively in a pretty con- 
stant intercourse, kept up by means of boats or 
cora-coras, with Amboyna, which place it sup- 
plics with large quantities, of provisions and 
pettery. The inhabitants are nearly Christians, 
and as the country around is populous and 
productive, it may at some future time become a 
trading port of consequence. The bay, although 
supposed to be clear of hidden danger, should be 
approached with caution, as the fringing reefs 
extend in some plices more than a mile from 
the shore. 

(863) tmomang Bay (Celebes.) A deep, narrow 
in Jeton the north coast of Celebes,about30miles to 
the westward of Menado, the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the northeast part of the island. 
This bay is much more secure than that of Mena- 
do, which is exposed to the heavy squalls from 
the northwest. Its north eastern shore should be 
avoided, as it is lined by an extensive coral reef, 
The best anchorage is in the southwest part of the 
bay, where vessels lie in 40 fathoms very near the 
shore, but sheltered from all winds, ‘There is a 
small, but well constructed fort, in which the 
civil commandant resid€s, who is under the or- 
ders of the Resident of Menado. ‘Ihe chief pro-’ 
daction of Amomang is black coir or gummati 
rope, which is of excellent quality. A considera- 
ble quantity of coffee is grown in the neighbour- 
hood, but this is all transported to Menado 
for shipment to- Europe in the vessels of 
the Netherlands Trading Company. Amom- 
ang offers no inducement to the visits of trading 








‘The article] vessels, but it abounds in refreshments, a cire 


alluded to is the production of the late Jankpeer| cumstance of whieh the English and Ameri. 
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ean whalers formerly availed themselves, but lat- 
terly certain restrictions have been placed on the 
intercourse between the inhabitants and foreign 
yessele, which will probably prevent its being re- 
sorted to in future. In February, fast year, the 
American whaling ship Octavia anchored in 
Amomang Bay, but the commandant yelused to 
allow the crew to purelasi: supptics until per- 
mission had been obtained from the Resident of 
Menado, 
sary permission arrived, accompanied by an 
order that the ship should depart from the 
Bay within twenty-four hours. lt is said that 
the opening of Menatlo to forcign vessels, which 





occurred a short time ago, was accompanied by ity 


an order on the port of t 
excluding them from all 
north coast of Celebes. 


he Batavian government 
the coffee ports on the 
Such a dariug assump- 


tion of power is scarcely credible, but it seems, | 


nevertheless, to be true. 

(864) Ampanam, (Lombok,)a town on the 
west sidcof the island, in Jat 8’ 33S. Horsburgh. 
It has of late vears. becor 
foreign traders, owing to its being the nearest 
seaport town to Matarain, the present residence 
of the king of Lombok, which is distant inland 
about 3 miles. ‘he anchorage is due west of 
the town in 10 to 15 fathoms sand, from 1 to 2 
miles off shore, the latter distance being general- 
ly chosen from November to March, when the 
westerly monsoon sometimes blows with great 
strength, throwing a short but turbulent sea into 
the rouds. During the easterly monsoon, ships 
taking in cargoes of rice often lie much closer to 
the shore, which is nearly steep to, it being 
necessary to use the utmost despatch in embark- 
ing their cargoes whilo the sea is smooth, for, 
although the wind is off the Jand during this 
season, « tremendous surf is oftea experienced 
for days together, which cuts of all communica- 
tion with the shove except by signal, while its 
strength lasts. ‘This surf is oaused by heavy 
rollers from the S. W. which oocur at intervals, 
and generally during cali weather. A, similar 
phenomenon is experienced at the island of 
‘Ascension and sometimes at St. Helena. 
probably caused by submarine volcanic aotion, as 
it is evidently wneonvected with atmospheric 
causes. In all the old charts a sort of ridge or 
bar, with 7 fathoms water upon it, is laid down, 
and is distinctly mentioned in Horsburgh’s 
Directory as having existed in 1811, but this 
has certainly disappeared. A small knoll, having 
Jess than 3 fathome upon it, lies to the south of 
the anchorage, about three miles off shore, which 
seems to be identical with the “ shoalest part of 
the ledge” in the directions by Mr, Dawson, an 
officer of H. M. 8. Psyehe.  (Horsburgh’s 
Divectory, vol. ii. p. 657, Edition of 1843. In 
October 1841, we raushored about a mile and 
a half to the N. i. of this knoll in H. M.S. 








In the course of two days the neces: 


me the chief resort of } 


It is | 
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Ampanam was not frequented by--European 
vessels previons to the year 1834 3° Labu-Hadji 
and Pijou, in the eastern side of the islaid, be- 
ing then the chief resort of ships requiring 
eargoes of rice for the China market. Abottt 
this period an English’ merchant, Mr: King, who 
had previously’ carried ot business at Batavia, 
established limeelf at Ampanam under the pro- 
tection of the King of Mataram, and was: after- 
wards followed by Messrs. Bird and Lange, to 
Danish wentlemen cotinected with the China 
trade. The facilities their presence afforded for 
ing on a commercial intercourse with the in- 
nts, soon attracted British vessels that bad 
out emigrants to Austratia, and were on 
v way to the Indian ports to obtain return 
cargoes for Europe. ‘These woukl often obtain 
a freight to China, the Mauritius, Singapore, 
and sometimes to England, ov, if the ewptain was 
possessed of ‘Treasury or other Bills could pro- 
‘cure rice on the owner’s account which would 
materially aid in paying the ships expenses if 
taken to China. During the year ending in Oce- 
tober 1841 no less than 25 English ships loaded 
at Ampanam, either on owner’s account, or on 
that of Mr King, who had now become the sole 
Taropean merehaut, Messrs. Bird and Lange, 
having removed to the neighbouring island of 
Bali, where the latter soon acquired great influ- 
ence over the natives, and was of material assis~ 
tance to the Dutch during their late invasion of 
Bali. In the meantime, Mr King, who had 
assisted the king of Mataram in an internal war 
which had made him master of the entire island, 
was appointed Bandar or‘ controfer of the trade 
of Ampanam, which virtually gave him the mono- 
poly of trade as fur as regarded Fwrapeans. This 
| prosperity, however, did not last mauy years, for 
| a few months after our visit in the Britomart, a 
! commissioner of the Dutch Government arrived 
‘from Batavia. ‘the mauuser?pt of his repert, as 
; well as that of Mr Moliere, an agent of the Han- 
‘del Maatschappy, who visited Bali and Lombok 
jin 1839, were used by Mr. Melville in the com- 
‘ pilation of his valuable aceonnt of these islands, 
having been placed at his qésposal by the ministry 
of the Colonies. (Moniteur des Indes, 1846-47.) 
Mr. King has since removed to Koti, on the 

coast of Borneo, and the British trade with Lom- 
‘bok may be said to have ceased entirely. Even 
| the national flag of Lombok, which was often to 
be seen formerly in the reads of Singapore, has 
disappeared for some time past. It is searcely 
known where the immense rice produce of the is- 
land now goes to, but itis said to be carried 
for the most part to Java in Dutch and native 
vessels, where itis much required to make. up 
{the deficiency caused by a large portion of the 
rice lands of Java being now devoted to the cul- 
ture of produce better suited to the European 
market. 
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Britomart, and immediately abreast af the town. | 


Ampanain also exports coffer, cotton, aud to- 


Pa 
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bacto. Refreshments of all kinds suited to the | unfinished, but will be found to facilitate re 

wants of shipping,-bullocks, pigs, poultry, yams, | ference when the publication is completed.— 

and sweet potatoes,—are to be obtained in great | Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. IV, No. 


abundance ; which causes the port to become a- 
favourite resort for American Whalets during the | 
season in which they fishsin the seas contiguous ; 
to the N. W. Const of Australia, uamely May 
to September, when the boisterous season of the : 
southern hemisphere obliges them to resort for a 
time to low latitudes. Laba Hadji, on the op- | 
posite coast of the islam, has now, however, be- 
come the chief refreshment port of Lonibok, the 
king having made a request that the whalers 
would confine their visits to the villages of, 
the east coast, where refreshments were more 
abundant, and where the crews could enjoy 
themselves on shore without juterfering with 
the trade, No less than 17 whalers have been 
seen in the port of Ampavan at one tine, 
each with a crew of upwards of 30° men. 
‘traders visiting Ampanam, or any of the ports 
Hast of Java, should take every precaution 
to prevent surprise, as the Lanun pirates now re- 
sort to these parts in greater numbers than for- 
merly their course along the north-west coast. of 
Borneo to the coasts of Sumatra aud the Malay 
Peninsula being now obstructed by the settle- 
ment of Labuan, which they eannot pass with- 
out some intelligence being reecived of their 
motions, aud this heing conveyed speedily to 
Singapore, would inevitably lead to their being 
sought out and destroyed. In the year 1837 the 
schooner Maria Frederica, Captain Gregory, was 
cut off in Ampanam roads ; and in 18-40, the | 
English whaler Mary, Captain Blosse, while at; 
anchor at the North Islands, near the N. W. 
point of Lombok, was surprised and taken by a 
fleet of Lanun prahus; See “ Moniteur des 
Indes” for 1847-48 p.p. 17 and 21, but the vessel 
and crew were soou afterwards ransomed for a 
large sum in Spanish dollars by Mr. King, who 
subsequently finding that the pivates still remain- 
ed there, fitted out an Knglish merchant br 
that was then loading vice for England, with 
guns and men supplied by the king of Lom- 
bok, and sneceeded in driving then away. 
for.a tine, There five no port dues, or charges, 
uuless such may have been introduced recently. 
Por particulars concerning the population, pro- 
ductions, commerce, mannfactures, &c., see Lom- | 
bok. For the sake of arrangement I find it neces- 
sary sometimes thug to refer the reader to arti- 
cles which have not yet appeared. Where an! 
island or district contains several ports as is the | 
case with Lombok, it would create needless re- ! 
petition were I to give full particulars on the | 
points mentioned in the text under the heading : 
of each port. I have therefore classed all those ! 
minor ports which admit such arrangement into 
smnallsgeographieal districts, such as ‘* Sulu Ar- 
chipelago,” “Sumatra @Vest Coast,)” “ Timor” 
&e. a plan which may appear to leave the articles 
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(865) INDIGOVERA GLANDULOSA. Willd. 

INL. 1227. 
Barugadam, Trt. * 

A small shrubby species, a native of moist 
rich lands amongst the mountains. Flowers and 
ripens its seeds during the wet and cold seasons. 

Of the seeds the natives of the hilly countries 
makg meal, which they bake into bread, and use 
as an article of diet ; when more agreeable food 
is searce. Cattle are fond of the plant.—Roz- 


| burgh’s Flora Indica, vol. UI, p. 378. 


(866) IND-WAY. Burmese. This large 
tree abounds in the Burmese forests. Seed the 
size of asmallegg. It yielda a very useful resinous 
gum, of a light-grey colour, used inthe seams of 
boats, &e. It is obtained not only by incision, but 
drops ou the ground, and is gathered without 
trouble, It is very much used, and may always 
be bought in tk bazaar.— Madeolm. v. 1) p- 192. 

(867) INDRO. See Macassan. 

(868) IN-JEEN. Burmese. ‘Thisis a large 
tree, common in the upper provinces, Flowers, 
small, pinkish yellow, very fragrant, growing in 
clusters, and celebrated in Byrman poetry. Thia 
is said to he the species of wood generally found 
petrified near the earth-oil wells on the Irrawad- 
dy. Gaudama died near one of these trees.—~Mal- 
colm. v.’1, p. 192. 

(869) INK. The Tamools occasionally 
make ink with nearly the same materials, that 
we do ; but that which is used by native writers 
in the Cutcherries and public offices is prepared 
by the following very different process. 

First. A burnt rice water is to be made in 
this way. Ialfa seer of rice, burnt black, is to 
be well boiled in a seer and a half of water, till 
but one seer remains, then strain off the dregs. 


‘Lo this seer of burnt rice water, is to be added 
, two pollams of Kumdurruk (Lae) boil them well 
together and strain off the dregs. 





alfa seer of Garpoo verunm (Lamp black) 
and hajf a pollam of Vuddam pisin (Gum Arabic) 
ave then to be well rubbed into a fine powder, 


:and generally added to the decoction of Kumbur- 
, rack, and burnt rice water; when the whole are 


to be rubbed together, and well shaken at differ- 
ent intervals, for the space of three days. 

The Mahomedans frepare their ink which they 
eali seahee in the following manner : “ 

‘Take of Lamp black and Gum Arabie equal. 
quantities, and pound them together into a very 
line powder. This powder is then to be mois- 
tened with the juice of the pulp of the Kuééalay, 
(sal aloe), and well rabbed at intervals, for two 
days together, after whieh it is to be formed into 
little cakes, that are to be put on plantaiu leaves, 


and dried in the sun for use. 


(870) IPPU, The name ofa tree in Borneo 


IRON. 


from which is obtained the famous Borneon poi- 
gon, with which the Iduan tribe poison their darts. 
‘The poison is collected by this tribe only, aud it 
effects ave similar to those of the Liana and Ti- 
cinma of South America,— Dalrymple’s account 
of Sula. 

(871) IRCN. A considerable quantity is 
produced in the Salem district, and two varieties 
are obtained, one remarkable for its sofiness and 
malleability, the other for its sieel-like harduess, 
which adapts it for the formation of edge-tools, 
cold chisels, &c. 

The following are names given to U 








nis metal 


“jn process of adaptation to its finished = manutac- 


which ooze out from the blooms in the 


Palms or 
t steel as 


ture. Culties or blooms of iron, 
Lars of iron. . Vuttoms or pieces of 
it comes from the clay crucibles. 
drawn out from the clay crucibles. 





Tron beads 


nace, 

Bloom iron from Panlghaut is readily malle- 
able and furnishes a hard steel-like iron, ‘The 
natives state that it is necessary to subject the 
hloom to a second fasion and mach hammering 
before they can bring it to the state of the soft 
malleable iron, in which it is met with as an 
article of commerce. 


This statement’ seems to correspond with 
what one might expect from the difference of 
appearance of two samples; the one of Paul- 
ghaut, being highly metallic as shown by 
bright metallic lustre, while the black charry 
look of the other seems to indicate such an ex 
cess of oxids as to unfit it for the hammer. 


At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, one of the 
richest departments of the Exhibition was the 
oves of iron and stecl. “ Almost every district in 
the Dresidency contributes specimens, and the 
collections from some localities are very exten- 
sive and vnried ; those from Cuddapah, Uydera 
bad, Bellary and Coimbatore are particularly de- 
serving of notice, Large collections were also 
sent hy Capt. Puckle and Mr. Addis from Ban- 





galore, but the quality of the ores is not rich at } 


that station, ‘The principal ores of the Cudda 
pah district are red, brown, and purple in ¢o- 
Jour, which yield iron of excellent quality and 
very malleable. Some of the magnclic iron ores 
of the same district are particularly rich in iron, 
and afew of them contain traces of manganese 
those irom Chemoor aif] Poolevendalah, the 
latter is imagnetic although earthy and dull 
yed in the fracture and bright red in the streak. 
‘The sieel grey and granular iron ores from Chit- 
wail, Camalapoor, aud Goorumeondah are all 
rich in the metal and more or less magnetic. 
‘The yellow ochre and rusty ores of the Mudden- 
pully ‘falook are said to yield good malleable 
iron, The steel gvey iron saud of Comarole 
and Yendapully in the Doopaud Talook ave 
highly magnetic and contain a fittle manganese. 





Oollies or bars | 


last furs; 
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The mieaceous iron ore and iron glance of the 
Deoopand ‘Talook are also rich in the metal. 

‘The most prevalent iron ores of the Hydera- 
lad territories scem to be the rusty brown, . red 
and yellow ochres ; the iron or steel sands with 
manganese, and the specular or glance ores: now 
of the latter however are wagnetic. The black, 
brown, and red cellular iron ores are abundant 
in this collection, and a great deal of attention 
appears to have been bestowed on the minerals 
of this District aud on the iron ores in particular, 
| ‘The Bellary District yields a variety of iron ores, 

some of which are very rich in the metal amd se- 
veral of them associate with manganese. ‘The pre- 
vailing ores of iron, of this district are the black 
rand grey ores alternating with sandstone 
liver colored ores (which has been repeat- . 
e rag as copper ore) and red jas- 
pery clay ivou stones. They are also associated 
in the same district aud in the vieinity of Kurnool 
and Gooty with Magnesian Limestone, Grits, 
conglomerates, Aluminous shale. Tire Clay and 
Black Dolomite, but the Fossils which are the 
surest indications have still to be sought for. 

The Iron Ores sent by the Coimbatore Local 
| Committee were of very fine quality, being parti- 
-eularly rich in the metal and the most highly 
magnetic in the Exhibition. 
| A Sub-Committee of the Jury earefully examin- 
led all the ores of Iron with the blow pipe, and 
as to their magnetic properties, and the following 
was the result of these examinations. 

Magnetic Iron Gime of fine quality occurs 
‘in Coimbatore, Salem, Cud-lapah and Vellore. 
| Maguetic Heematites in Cuddapah. 
| Magnetie Tron sand also in Cuddapah; none 
of the Iron sands of other districts magnetic. 

Magnetic rusty Ochvey Iron Ore from Hydra- 
bad was as the other Ores of Hydrabad mag- 
netic or magnetic Iron Ores from Bellary, Ma- 
\ipatam, Bangalore, Mysore, or other districts. 
Manganese detected in the Iron Ores of Hydra- 
bad, Kurnool, Bellary, the Bababooden Hills, 
Mysore and Vizianagrum. 

Meteoric Tron, exhibited from Mysore and 
Pondicherry. 
| Mieaceous Iron Ores of *g6od quality from 
Cuddapah and Visiauagrum. Brown hematite 
and Reddie from the Red Hills, Bellary” and 
| Hyderabad. Common irou Pyrites or Soorna- 
mooky stone is exhibited in Maguesian Lime- 
stone from Kurnool, Cuddapah and Gooty, Ra- 
diated Pyrites in Jarge pieces in black marble 
from Nundial and near Cuddapah, ‘This is an 
important substance, and if procurable in large 
quantities, it might be used for the manufacture of 
sulphur, sulphuric acid, yeliow and red ochres or 
polishing powder. . 

Tron Pyrite was also exhibited in small quanti- 
ties in AJuminous shale from near Bavigalore; 
where it is found in large quantities in this 
matrix, or i the alum slate be of a dark clive 
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gredh with the sulphuret of [ron diffused through 
it, Alum may be prepared from it. 

(872) [VORY. A writer, in Blackwood’s Ma- 

gazine, (March 1853), on Zanzibar and the East 
Coast of Africa, says that tusks weighing LO0/bs. 
each are common ; those Sf 174s are not rare, 
and he had heard ofa pair whose joing weight 
was 560 Ibs, 
* (873) IVORY VEGETABLE. Veartapie 
TOORY PLANT. Vegetable ivory is nowimported 
chiefly from the river Magdalena into Europe and 
the United States of America ; in some years no 
less than 150 tons of it were imported into Eng- 
land. The nuts may be purchased in the toy 
shops of the British metropolis for a few-pence 
each but when bought in large quantities they 
are obtained at a much cheaper rate In August 
1854, 1000 nuts were sokt in London for seven 
shillings and six pence. ‘I'he ivory plant is con- 
fined to the continent of South America where 
it grows between the’ 9th degree of north and 
the 8th degree of south latitude, and the 70th 
and 79th of west longitude, Lt inhabits damp 
localities such as confined valleys, banks of ri 
and rivulets and is found not only on 
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mountains atan elevation of more than 3000 
fect above the sea asin Ocana. Amongst the 
Spaniards and their desendants it is known by 
the name of Palme de marfil (ivory palin), whilst 
its fruit is called by them Cabeza de negro, 
(negros head) and its seed marfil vegetal (vegetable 
ivory.) 
dalena term the plant ‘Tugua,; those on the 
coast of Darien, Auta; and those of Peru, 
Pallipunta and Homera. [tis generally found 
in separate groves seldom intermixed with other 
trees or shrubs and where herbs are rarely met 
with the ground appearing asif it had been 
swept. The trunk is always pulled down partly 
by its own weight, partly by its aerial roots and 
thus forms a creeping caudex which is frequent- 
ly tweuty feet long but is seldom higher than six 
feet. ‘Lhe top is crowned with from twelve to 
twenty pinnatiseed leaves, the eutire length of 
which is from eighteen to tweuty feet. ‘The 
fruit, a collection of from six to seven drapes, 
formg elusters which are as large as a man’s head 
and stand at first erect, but when approaching 
maturity its weight increasing and the leaf stalk 
which had up to that period supported the bulky 
mass having rotted away, it hangs down, A 
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(874) JAHEZ, Arad. or MAYNDELBE Hind. 
a Mahomedan bride’s bridal paraphernalia, whieh 
is carried in procession to the bridegroom’s house. 

(875) JAINS. The Jains are a sect of Bad- 
dhists,™ pread all over India, and many of their 
doetrines and cevemonie’ resemble those of the 
Rrabisins, bug the Jaip, though he bums the 
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lower coust region as in Darien bul also on | 


The Indians on the banks of the Mag- | 
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plant bears at one time from six to eight of these 
heads each weighing when ripe about twenty-five 
pounds, The drupes are covered outside with 
hard woody protuberances formed in the sume 
manuer as those of the (ruuk of ‘Testudinaria 
elephantipes. Each drupe contains frome six to 
nine seeds but generally seven. *'The testa is 
thick, bony, the embryo peripherical, and placed 
near the hilum, Habit is nearly the only tink 
which conneets Phytelephas with the order 
jof Palms, its simple spudix, its imperfect flowers, 
ils ingefinite number of stamens and its embryo 
situated in the axis of a fleshy albumen separate 
it from Palms and proclaim it (iu conjunetion 
with other characters which it presents) a mem- 
| ber of Undlicher’s class spadiciflorze and Lindley’s 
alliauce, Arales, Botanists enumerate four orders 
as belonging to that great division (Pistiacer, 
) Pandancee, ‘Typhacere and Aroidea. ‘To Pistiacese 
nd Pandaneze it cannot belong, because it has an 
| exile placentation. Amongst Typhacew it caunot 
be placed, because it has a multiovular ovary : with 
Aroidew it carfiot be associated because it has a 
drupaceous fruit. Repelled by these and other 
coustdevaiions from placing it with any of the 
ataral orders above mentioned aud finding ic 
impossible to trace out any relationship of it 
with any other group than the spadiciflore we 
i are compelled to adopt the views of Martius 
i Who looks upon it as the type of a new natural 
order (Phyttlephauthe). ‘The uses of the ivory 
; plant imay, as furas they are known, be summed 
up ina few words. The Indians cover their 
j cottage with the leaves of it but only when those 
| of palins are not procurable as the latter Jasts 
; much longer than the former, ‘The seed at firet 
| contains a clear insipid fluid with which travellers 
allay their thirst; afterwards, this same liquor be- 
comes milky and sweet and it changes its taste 
; by degrees as it acquires solidity until at Inst it 
is almost as hard as ivory, ‘The liquor con- 
tained iu the young fruits turns acid if they are 
cut from the tree and kept sometime. From the 
kernels (albumen) the American Indiana, as welt 
as Nuropean turners fashion the knobs of walk- 
ing’ sticks the reels of spindles and little toys 
which are whiter than animal ivory and equally 
hard if they are not put under water, and if they 
are they become white and hard when dried again. 
Bears, hogs oud turkeys devour the young firtit 
with avidity— Seeman in Botanical’ Magazine, 
May 1856, page 192° 




















dead, does not make offerings to them, when the 
rite, culled Shraddhu, is performed ; for he says, 
“of what use is it to pour oil into the lamp, 
after the wick is burnt to ashes.” The Hindoos 
believe that the soul of the dead must remain in 
purgatory for a certain time, that the performance 
of Shracahe releases it after a given period, and 








JATROPHA CURCAS. 


that by means of gifts to the Brahmin priests, 
the maues of the deceased is translated to 
heaven, Shraddhu means literally, firm faith, 
and is a ceremony that reminds one of the Ro- 
man Catholic masses for the repose of the soul of 
the dead. ‘The Jains bear a very strong resem- 
blance to the Buildhists in their religious doctrines; 
they believe that there isa God, but affirm that 
he can be known only by such as become absorbed 
in his essence; that therefore, a person knowing 
God, ceases to possess identity; that hence, 
itis absurd for a haman being to pretend to 
know him. The moinent you discover him, 
your identity ceases. ‘They deny that God was 
ever incarnated, and, like the Buddhists, believe 
that men, by their virtuous condnet, became om- 
niscient, and may thus be considered infallible. 
They hold, that since the beginning of time, only 
twenty-four such superior beings have appeared 
for the reformation of mankind s these they style 
the ‘Tvithankar,’ 
only never put anything to death, but never eat 
anything that has had life. ‘The. Jains resemble 
the Hindoog, in having caste, which the Bud- 
dhists have not, in the Mysore and the south of 
India, the Jains admit also certain of the Hindoo 
deities into the courts of their temples, which is 
never done, either in Bombay, the Mahratta 
country, Guzerat, or Marwara, in all of which 
places there are numbers of Junius.” 

The Jains ave easily recognized by their lofty 
turbans, and by the sectarian mark on their fore- 
headg—a straight line of sandal-wood. powder, 
drawn from the roots of the hair to the juuction 
of the nose with the forehead. When they pray 
they cover their mouths with a cloth, lest they 
should swallow any insect, aud gently brush the 
place where they intend to sit lest they should 
crush one. When they find a stray bird, or ani- 
mal, they take the greatest care of it. Ward, in 
his work on the literature and mythology of the 
Hindoos, says, that the Jains carry this prinej- 
ple so far, that “they cannot allow that any 


crime justifies the taking away of life ; hence | 
like the Buddhists, they consider kings, as the | 


administrators of justice, the greatest of sin- 
nevs."—Chow Chow, p. 12 to 15, 

(876) JAMBAN, the name of a tree in 
Canara. It grows from two to four feet in 
diameter aud from twenty-five to forty feet 
in height. This wood, as also the kulbagi, is 
very scarce. It very muct. resembles mahogany 
and is generally used for house furniture.— 


” Edye, M. and C. 


(877) JATROPHA CURCAS. 
Physic nut, Exe. 
Pignon a’inde, Fr. 
Brechnues schwarze, Ger. 
Dund berrie, ABas. Nagalam, TEL 
Coat amunaka, Tam. Kanana herundum,Sans. 
Pahari Arund, also Bag-} Adevie Amida, Tex. 
barinda, Hixp. 


Rotenjot (paharee) Dx- 
DIAN and CasHMERE. 


Their priests, the Jatis not | 





JONORE ARCHIPELAGO. 
or bushes on the const of Coromandel, and {& in 
flower and fruit all the year.—Roabargl’s Flora 
Indica, Vol UL. p, 687. 
¢ The Seed. 

The seeds’of this species of Jatroplia, are call- 
edin Tamil Caat amanaka moottoo, they are 
purgative, but very uncertain in their operation ; 
proving sometimes violent like those of the Wer. 
valum, though they ave naturally milder, Be® 
fore administering them, they should he ‘clemeed 
froin the thin filament in-which they are‘elgsely 
enveloped ; after which two or three may be 
taken as a dose. ‘The leaves which are five an- 
gled, are considered as discutient, and the mil- 


i ky juice of the plant is supposed to have a‘de+ 


tergent and healing quality. 
he nut, 

The nut is called in Dukhanie Jungle erundie 
he beenge and in Arabie Dundebirrie. 

The oil. 

A fixed oil, (called in Camarese Mara haraln 
nanay) is prepared from the seeda of the Caat 
anunaka, which is reckoned a valuable externat 
application in cases of Itch and Herpes; it is 
also used in chrouic Rheumatism, aud for the 
domestic purpose of kurning in lamps.—Ainslie’s 
Materia Medica, v. I, p. 73. : 

The milky juice boiled with oxide of iron, makes 
a fine black varnish, 

(878) JATROPHA PANDURAOLIA. The 
juice is used by the natives to remove specks 
from the cornea. 

(879) JAVA anp MADURA, two islands oc= 
eupied by the Dutch in the Kastern Archipelago, 
for their civil Government are divided into 22 
provinces or prefectures, known under the names 
of Residencies, ‘The census of 1845, showed 
a population in Java of 9,542,045.—No. 3, Jour. 
lad. Arch. 

(880) JIILUM. The district of Jhilum. as 
at present coustituted, extends from the Jhilun 
river on the E, to the Attock on the W. On the 
north it is bounded by the varioua talukas of 
Rawalpindi as the publie country, Potwar, Syud 
Kusran and Nurali, the river Suan and Pind 
Gheb; on the south, its limit is the Jhilan 
river as far as Dhak, whence it stretches due 
west, being bounded to the south hy the districts 
of Khushab, Mitta, Tuwanah and Kuehi. In 
this extent of 130 miles, with a range of bills 
traversing the centre, it is natural that the char- 
acter of the country should vary much, the 
ravine country to the north, the hills of the 


jcentre, and the fine fertile plains to the south, 


are well marked distinctions, —Jour. Ben, As. 


Bugh barendee, Pers. «| No, 1 of 1850, p. 644. 


(881) JOHORK ARCHIPELAGO. This ex- 
tensive Archipelago is formed by the prolongation 
of the plutonic zone of elevation of the Malay 
Pesinsula from Singapore to Hilliton. 2These 
islands, with the exception of a few of the most 


This is one of the most common small trees | southerly, formed the insular part of the kingdom 


KAR, 

of Spore from the 18th century to the oceupa- 
tion, in 1820, of Singapore. 

(882) JOOZ, rab. A section of the Koran. 

(883) JOQINE TANTRO, a work of high 
repute in Assam, its contents are .supposed to 
have been communicated by Siva to his consort 
Parbati.. It is stated, regarding the king Norok, 
that thongh an “ Osur” infidel, he was in such 
favour with the gods that they made him the 
guardign of the temple Kamikhya. It is not 
improbable, that the temple was originally erected 
by Norok, but of this we have no certain evi- 
dence, The assertion made in the Tantro, how- 
ever, would, at least, lead us to suppose that the 
temple was in existence in his days.—Jour. As. 
Soe. of Ben. No. \ of 1855, Rodinson’s M.S. 

(884) JUMBAGUM MARUM. Prerocar- 
Pus sp, Common about Nelambore and Wynaad, 
a large tree, wood! used for building and fencing 
gardens, said to be durable.—felvor. AT. EB. 





KALAYUM. 
(885) JUMNOMUNDROO. This Nepaul 


tree bears yellow sweet-smelling flowers iu 
branches; its leaves resemble those of the holly 
and the wood is, both in closeness of texture and’ 
colour, very like box.—. Smith's Nepaul. 


(886) JUNIPERUS EXCELSA. Pencil ce- 
dar of Kooloo. . 
Shoor, also Lewr, Hixp. | Dhoop, Hinp. 


(887) JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS. Creep- 
ing Cypress of Himalayan travellers. 


Purpinja, Hrxp. Chee Chia, Hiwp, 
Rudma, Hixp. 


(888) JUNIPERUS RECURVA. 
Khoubair, Hiyp. | Ubhul, Hr. 
(889) JUNIPERUS RELIGIOSA. 
Googul, Hivp, 


($90) JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSA, 
Pama, U1np. | Theloo, Hinp. 


K. 


(891) KACHTLA cmina, Malay, (instead 
of tandock) is the name given to hard hornsorhorn 
like parts of animals, believed to possess magical 
or medicinal properties. Lang Limu [ilmu] kuhu- 
tan katungalan. The Malays cannot affix any 
definite meaning to the first two lines. The ren- 
dering would perhaps b3 [magical] science for 
protection when alone in the forest, or to make 
the offerer alone as when surrounded by a for- 
east.—Jour of the Indian Archtl. December, 1847, 
puge 809. 

(892) KADDA PILOW, the Tamil name 
of a tree, which is the river side Jackwood, It is 
inferior to the wood of that name: the natives 
use it forinferior purposes in small pattamahs 
and eoasting-vessels. It is not of much value. 
~—-Edye, M. and C. 

(893) KADIR WULLEE, a Mahomedan 
Saint whose tomb is at Negapatam. His Ooroos, 
is held on the eleventh day of the sixth month, 
Jemadi-ool-Akhir. 

(894) KAF, 

Koh-i-kaf, Pzrs. 

Mount Kaf, is the fabulous mountain which, 
according to oriental cosmographers, surronnded 
the world (apparently to prevent those at the ex- 
tremities froin falling off,) but since the science 
of geography has made some progress in the East 
the name has been confined to Mount Imaus to 
the East, and Mount Atlas to the West. ‘The 
Genii, a race intermediate between angels and 
men, produced of fire, are supposed to have inha- 
bited the earth for several ages before the birth 
of Adam, and to have been governed by Kings, 


They fell into a general state of depravity and 
were driven into remote places by Eblis (the 
fallen angel) and such as remained in the time of 
Caiumeras, the first of the Peisdadian dynasty of 
Persia, were by him driven to Mount Kaf.-— 
Journ, Ind. Arch., Vol. V, No. 9, page 548. 


(895) KAHLARU, the Malayala niffie of 
one of the jungle-trees. It grows to about 
seventeen feet in height, and seven inches in dia- 
meter ; is very hard, close grained, and_ strong; 
and is used by the natives in boats, and for tim- 
bers, and knees in vessels.—dye, M. and OQ, 


(896) KAHOLO, a Nepaul Wood. Of the 
Kaholo, the poorer classes of the people, in time 
of scarcity, prepare a nutritious bread, which is 
sometimes mixed with flour. 

(897) KAJAH, the Malayala name of a tree 
which grows to about eight feet in height, and 
ten inches in diameter; it is very strong, and 
the crooks of it are used by the carpenters for 





boat work.—Edye, M. and 0. 
(898) KAJUL. 
Kajul, Hip. - 
Lamp-black. 

(899) KALAYUM in Tamil, and Condle 
in Malayala. This tree grows from ten to fifteen 
feet in length, and from twelve to eighteen in- , 
ches in diameter; its branches at the top are 
very thick; the wood is of a reddish cast, and 
much like the pencil cedar; it grows onthe 
banks of rivers, but is not of much value for any 
purpose. ‘The tree produces a fruit which.t 
could not find was of use either to man or beast. 


all of whom were calléd Soleiman (Solomon.) | — Hdye. M. and C. 
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KARANGELY. - 


(900) KA-LING. 

Ka-ling, Burwese. 

A tree grows twenty or thirty feet high, generally 
wild. The fruit is the size of a child’s marble, 
used more as medicine than food. 

(901) KALLOW MOW, the Malayala name 
of a tree whith grows to above sixteen inches in 
diameter, and twenty fect in height. It produces 
a wut which is food for monkeys and other ani- 
mals of the forest, the wood is used for various 

arposes, but is of little value.—Zuye, Mand 0. 

(902) KALUDUMUM, the Tamil name of a 
tree which is remarkably heavy and very close- 
grained, and much resembles the English pear- 
tree wood; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, aud from twelve to fiftcen feet long : it 
js used for purposes where strength is required. 
Tshowld expect that itis not very durable, or 
that ibis not to be procured in any quantity, as 
it is but little known.—Hdye, M. and C. 

(903) KAMALALS, the ‘Tamil name of a 
tree which very much resembles the wood in 
Ceylon named Halmilile and’Somendille ; its 
growth is about thirty feet long, and two feet 
in diameter ; it is used for much the same pur- 

oes as the other jungle-woods, in vessels and 

ouse-work ; and the crooks are similar to the 
Inst-named.—Edye M. aud C. 

(904) KAMBALLOO, a product of an um- 
belliferous plant used by Burmese ladies asa 
cosmetic for the face.— Cut. in M. Bx. of 1857. 

(908) KAN. 

e Kan, Burmese. 

Tea shrub, three or four fect high, yielding a 
valued fruit which resembles a sweet grape.— 
Malcom, Vol. 1. p. 5%. 

(906) KA-NA-ZOO. 

Ka-na-zoo, Bur. 

Soondry-tree. Vide (deritiera.) 


(907) KANDOBA. Is next to Wittoba, the 
most popular object of worship among the Mah- 
rattas, and his most famous temple is at Jejuri, 
near Poona.— Chow Chow, p. 262. 

(908) KANGU VITTU, the Malayala name 
of a tree which grows to about sixteen feet high, 
and eight inches in diameter. It is one of 
the jungle-trees of the coast.— Hdye, M. and C. 

(909) KARA-KUNDLE, the name of a tree 
that grows in the Malabar and ‘Travancore 
forests to about sixty feet in height, and two 
feet in diameter. It is wSed by the Arabs for 
masts of dowes, buggerows, donis, and patta- 
mahs, [tis very strong, aud is said to be du- 
rable; but must be cousidered heavy for the 
purposes to which it is applied.—Edye. M. §- C. 

(919) KARANGELY in Tamil, and Kara- 
kili in Malayala. This wood is very tough and 
of a whitish colour, and used by the natives for 
general purposes ; many of the planks of the na- 
tive boats are of this wood, and the edges are 
sewed together with Koir, with wadding on the 
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seams, and yarns crossing the joints, for the pur- 
pose of making the boats pliable in the surf, as 
it would be useless to fasten them with nails, &c. 
for the services for which they are required.— 
Edye M. and 0. 

(911) KAREN, & race scattered throughout 
the Burmese, throughout all the wildest and 
most setluded parts of Pegu and Martaban as. 
well as Tenasserim, and the western parts of 
Siam. ‘There are two tribes known, one of these 
cail themselves Shos, but are called by the other 
tribe “ Pwos” and by the Burmese Meet- 
khyeens, or ‘Talain karens. ‘Ihe other tribe call 
themselves Syaus, but by the Burmese are de- 
signated Meethos, or Burman karens. ‘They 
re most populous in the Massein district, where 
they form the great bulk of the agricictural 
population, the Burmese and Talains being prin- 
cipally small traders, fishermen and mechanics. 
After the cession of Arracan to us, the Karens 
spread largely over the hills into the district of 
Sandowa. In the northern parts of Pega, on 
the side of the Irawaddi, the Karens are few and 
sparse and they have not been heard of further 
north in Burmah than the district of ‘Tsalen. 

(912) KAREOVAM, the Malayala name of a 
tree which grows to about eight inches in diame- 
ter, and twelve feet long. It is generally curved, 
and used for the frames of native vessels, and for 
agricultural purposes. lt is known as jungle- 
wood.—Hdye, M. and C, 

(913) KARINCOLU in Tamil, and Karin- 
jurah in Malayala. This tree grows to twelve 
or fourteen feet long, and twelve inches in dia- 
meter ; it is of a whitish east, and not of much 
use or durability. It produces a fruit which the 
natives eat in a raw state-—Edye, M and C. 

(914) KARINDAGARAH, the Tamil name 
of a tree which grows to about forty fect in 
height, and cightecu inches in diameter. It is 
used by the native carpenters in house and ship- 
building, and for various purposes. It is not 
found in any quantity, and consequently it is uot 
much known.—Edye, Af. & C, 

(915) KARINGATTA, the Malayala name 
of a soft, light wood, which is preferred by the 
natives for the soles of sandals, &c, Jt grows 
to about twelve feet high, and eight inches in 
diameter. It produces a fruit from which oil is 
extracted, ‘This, with the leaves of the tree, is 
used for gout and rheumatic pains.—Edye, M. 
and C. 

(916) KARLEN. Here, as also at Junir on 
the Ghauts, and Kuden or Korah in the Concan, 
ag also at Kanheri and Nasik, are caves contain- 
ing inscriptions in Deva uagari, known asSabyadri- 
‘These contain inscriptions, excavated at various 
dates from before Christ 200 years, to A. D. 
460, the oldest, those at Karlen and the newest 





‘those at Kuden, in the Concan, the seven cen- 


turies during which Buddhism flourished in west- 
ern India, while the modern Hindu system was 


e 

KAYANS. 
sileftly moulding itself into its preseut form, and | 
preparing to take the place, at a somewhat later 
period of the religion of Buddha, and to exhibit 
that compound of Vedie pantheism and Bud- 
dhistical tenderness for anitnal life ahd indigenal 
superstition that is now surrent.in India.— Dr. 
Stephenson in Bom. As. Soc. Jour. No. X1V. 
Vol. F. of 1854. : 

(917) KARNARA VETTE, the name ofa 
wood which the native carpenters use for boat 
work, andsmall vessels. lt ranks amongst the 
wumerous jungle-woods, and grows only to 
twelve inches in diameter, and about filteen feet 
high. It is not of much consideration as to 
quality, quantity, or durability. —Zdye, Mand C. 

(918) KARNATAGARATI, in ‘Tamil and 
Malayala, ‘This tree is a close-grained firm 
wood ; when old it resembles the Vitte Marui, 
or black wood of Malabar, known in England 
by the name of Bombay black or rose wood. 
It grows from twenty-five to thirty-five fect long, 
and two feet in diameter; it is used for furniture 
and house-building ; it grows straight, and is 
found in patches on the Ghats, east of Cochin. 
~—Edye M. and C. 

(919) KARROO VAGOO: PTEROCAR- 
PUS, Sp. A very common tree on the western 
Ghauts, wood strong, durable and much used fur 
building. af. EB. J. 2. 

(920) KATILUKEVI, the Tamil name of 
a tree which grows in ‘Travancore. It is very 
buoyant, and is generally used for ralting the 
heavy timber from the forests; and also for 
catamarans and canoes, as it is easily worked, 
and obtained without much trouble, and of ali | 
mensions. It is not very durable.-—kdye, 
Mt. and 0. 

(921) KAYANS. Mr. Dalton states that 
the Kayans amount to 270,000 souls, and 
that they were greatly addicted to head hunting. 

This people inhabit the North-West of Bor- 
neo, in the interior of the country comprised ; 
between the rivers Baram and Rajang, whieh } 
with the small rivers intervening allow the 
Kayans access to the ocean. ‘Lhe mongrel 
nmalays oceupy the coast, and the country be- 
tween them ‘and the Kayans is occupied by j 
eleven other tribes in number each about 500, 
the majority of whom are subject to the Kayans. 
The Kanawit tribe closely assimilate to the 
Dyaks of Saribas, whose neighbours they are. 
‘The tribes Punan, Sakapan and Kajaman are the / 
chief collectors of camphor and birds nests. The 
Kayans are a nation of prostitutes, they are 1ot so 
passionately fond of skulls as to bequeath them 
as fortunes to their children as is said of the 
Dyaks, They continue human sacrifices, hut to 
aless extent. ‘The Kayan name for God is Tanan- 
gan, whom they hold to be invisible and supreme. 
The eortand iron fields cf the Balawi or Rajang 
ave move extensive than*any yet «discovered on 
the Island. From the river Baram, coal is traced 











KHONNAY. 


to the upper parts of the Bintula, and thene 
southward to the Rajang river, on the left bank 
of which at ‘lujol Nang, there is a seam exposed 
upwards of thirteen feet in thickness. Afr. Birns 
in Feb. 1849, No. of Jour. Ind. Arch. 

(922) KEADIK, or perhaps, Heapie, the 
Malayala name of a tree in the forests of Cana- 
ra. It grows from eighteen inches to two feet 
in diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet high. 
Tt isa close-grained wood, and is said to be 
durable; but it is rather scarce—<Ldye, M. 
and C. : 

(973) KEE. Burm. &yndesmis tavoyana, of 
Wallich. 

(924) KERBELA or Mesched Hoossein, 
is situated a short distance fromthe West bank 
of the Kuphrates, and not very far from 
Hillah, the supposed site of Babylon. It is 
surrounded by gardens and groves of palm 
trees which are watered by a canal from the 
river. ‘Ihe chief object of interest is the 
Mosque, built in the reign of Shah Abas the 
(reat, on the sfot where Tloossein the son of 
Ali, nephew of and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
was murdered. It is a suered place of pilgrimage 
and burial to the Persians who are Sheaites, 
that is who acknowledge the Caliphate of Ali: by 
the Turks, however who are Sounites, and do 
not believe that Ali was the rightful Caliph, it is 
held in no peculiar vencration, hence though ° 
no Christian is allowed to enter the precinets of 
the Mosque, a ‘lurk whose house overlooked the 
court, made no objection to a traveller going u 
on his roof and making a sketch, Kerbrla fell 
into the power of the Turks when Sultan Murad 








|TV. took Baghdad A. D. 1636. 


The Persians frequently send their dead to be 
buried at Kerbela, from the interior of the coun- 
try. On leaving Kerbela the traveller met nine 
mules laden with coflins, and while at Baghdad 
he often saw others passing to their last resting 
place near the honoured remains of the grandson 
of the prophet. 

(925) KERBELA. fu India, a plain near 
the sea or any river or tank, whither the Maho- 
medans annually carry their ‘Taboots.— erkots. 

(926) KEWN, Burm, ‘leak. Tectona grandis, 

(927) KHAKSI. A curious Nepaul shrub call. 
ed the Khaksi, the leaf of which answers the 
purpose of emery or sand paper, giving a fine 
polish to the harder woods.— Smith's Five Years 
in Nepaul, p. 68. . 

(928) KHIZR. Khaja khiar, a festival held 
in Norticru India on the Fridays of the month 
Shaban, said to be in comemoration of Elisha 
or Elijah. 

(929) KITONNAY, in Tamil, Kakay in Ma- 
layala and Carnataka. This tree grows 10 thirty 
feet long and from twelve to cighteen inches in 
diameter ; it is curved in growth ; is rather close- 
grained and heavy; and very much resembles 
the Maragosa in Ceylon; but it is rather scarce 


KORINGI MARAM. 


on the coast of Malabar. It produces the 
pod known by the name of Cassia fistula, or 
Banda lotte, which is considered an excellent 
purgative in'case of habitual constipation, both 
by natives and Europeans.—kdye, M. and C. 

(980) KHUTEEB, Aran. A mahomedan 
preacher who reads the Khootba. 

(981) KIAONG, the name given in Burmah 
to the monastery houses of the Phongis, or Bhud- 
dist Priests or monks. 

(932) KINA BALOW, a mountain near Baw- 
ang, in the Archipelago estimated between 13,000 
and 14,000 feet in elevation. —Journ. Ind. Arch. 

(933) KIPPONG, a tree, the bark of which is 
chiefly used, both at Johore and by the Ber- 
man tribes, for the sides of their houses. 

(934) KITE-FLYING is a pastime universally 
practised amongst the Chinese, who excel all 
other people both in the varied forms of their 
kites and the heights to which they can make 
them rise, ‘They are constructed of paper made 
of refuse silk and bamboo. They assume every 
possible shape, and sometimes it is impossible 
when they have reached the culminating point, 
to distinguish them from birds. By means of 
round holes, supplied with vibrating cords, on 
which the current of the air acts, the kites when 
ascending, issue a humming noise, similar to the 
hum of a swarm of bees. 

(985) KOIK-PAH, the Malayala name of a 
tree which answers the purpose of small spars 
for native vessels: it is said to be strong and 
durable for such purposes.—Edye, M. and C. 

(936) KOOKIE. Ina slight notice of the 
Grammar of the Kookie language, hy Lieut. 
R. Stewart, 22nd Regiment B. N. L., he says that 
the people to whom the term Kookie is given 
by the inhabitants of the Eastern Frontier of 
Bengal, occupy, together with other tribes, the 
hilly tracts lying to the North, South and East 
of Cachar, and Manipoor : they ave divided into 
numerous clans each under a petty hereditary 
chief or Rajah. a 

The appellation of Kookie is unknown among 
themselves, and they have no title embracing 
their whole race, but they call one another by 
the names of their different clans. 

They all speak the same language, with very 
slight modification in the dialects, and it is eall- 
ed among them ‘Thadou Pao, from the name of 
one of their principal clans.—Jour, Beng. As. 
Suc. No 3 of 1858. 

(987) KORAH, a short but heavy Nepaul 
aveapon of a half moon shape, the edge of which is 
on the inner side like that of a scythe.— Smith's 
Nepaul, p. 170. 

(938) KORA-KORUM. A pass in the chain 
of Kuen-luen, 18,300 feet high. 

(939) KORINGI MARAM, or Horingi-maram, 
the Tamil name of a tree which produces the 
soap-nut, or rather the soap-apple, which the 
natives use as a substitute for soap. ‘This tree is 





KURVAH TANGA MARAM. 


common on the Malabar Coast, and grows to 
about eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
long. It is used hy the carpenters for many 
purposes. There is another sort named Horingi 
Tanga Maram, which is the junyle or wild soap- 
tree. The apple is very ?nferior in size and quality 
to the former, and the tree nothing more than 
jungle or underwood. The soap-apples are, gather- 
ed andsold in the bazar at all seasons of the year, 
and answer the purposes of soap for washing.— 
Edye, M. and C. 

(940) KUB-LO-WAH. Burm. (Zaurus). 

(941) KUBO, is the name applied to the 
Shans in the Munipur language. 

(942) KUEN LUEN, achain of mountains 
in Thibet, which are as lofty as the Himalayas, 
where the chain forms the western boundary of 
Thibet. 

(943) KULBAGI, the name of a tree in 
Canara. It grows to fifteen or twenty-five feet 
in height, and from twenty-four to thirty-six 
inches in diameter. It is a close-grained, hard 
and durable wood, and is used by the natives at 
Mangalore and Honore for the keels anc beams 
of vessels. It is of a dark colour, and is consi- 
dered valuable.—Hdye, M. aud 0. 

(944) KULMAH, Arad, ‘Tue cREED or the 
Kulma shabadut, used by the Mahomedans means 
“T bear witness that there is no deity save God, 
who is the one and has no co-equal ; and I bear 
witness that Mahomed is his servant and is sent 
from hiw,”—~ Her’. 

(945) KUNDU PALE, or Hundu Pale, a 
tree which produces a fruit. It grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twentyfeet high, 
It is not of much use excepting for its fruit, which 
is eaten by the natives and by wild animals,— 
Kdye, M. and C. 

(946) KUNJEERAM MARUM or Porson 
Tree. Stryehnos Nux-Vomiea, a small tree very 
commou about Nelumbore, wood strong and 
elastic, much used for tool handles—Jf. 2. 
J. R. 

(947) KUN-NE-AN. Burm. (Myristica.) 

(943) KUN-NYIN-BEN, and KUN-NYIN 
SE, Burm. (Dipterocarpus:) 

(943) KURBEE, Zixd. This name is given 
to the stalks, cut small, of the sufnid Jooay, or 
Saonulee, the Sorghun vulgare, and in this 
state is extensively used for feeding cattle. 


(950) KUROTU-PALAH, the Malayala name 
of a tree which grows to about eighteen feet long 
and eight inches in diameter. It is very close 
in its grain, and remarkably hard and strong, .It 
produces a fruit which is eaten medicinally ; :but 
the wood is nol much used in consequence of the 
labour required in working it.—Zdye, M. and 0. 

(951) KURVAH TANGA MARAM, which 
is the wild cinnamon-wood tree of the jungte. It 
grows to about twenty’ or thirty feet-high, and 
from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter : it is 





LABUAN. 
very“searee, and consequently not much khown 
or used.—Fdye, M. and C. 
(952) KYET-MOUK, Burm. on COCKS- 
COMB, is a moderate sized tree, found wild in 


LARUAN. 


most parts of the Burmese country. The fruit is 
red, sour, and the colour of a cock’s-comb, and 
has similar corrugations on the ekin. 1t hangs in 
grape-like clusters. —falcom, VI, p. 181. 


L. 


(953) LABUAN, Report on the Geological | 


Phenomena of the island of Labuan and neighbour- 
hood. By J. Motiey, Esq. in the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Fol. VI. No. 10. 

The island of Labuan on the N. W. coast of 
Borned, and now a British settlement, is in 
shape, a sort of triangle, of which the longest 
side, running about N. FE. and 8, W., is 11 or 
12 miles in length and approaches a straight line. 
The coast line is, for the most part, flat and 
sandy, although in one or two places, low clifl’s 
abut upon the sea and at abont the centre a slop- 
ing cliff, 190 feet high or more, leads out toa 
long sunken ridge of rocks, terminated by a roc- 
ky islet named Lyang Lyangan, At this point, 
deep water may be found up to the beach ; but 
elsewhere shoals and coral reefs extend to a 
great distance from the land. Lhe southern side 
of about 6 or 7 miles in extent from BE. to W., 
is indented by a broad bay having for the most 
part very shoal water, from the bottom of which 
a considerable stream, the China river, pursu- 
ing # very tortuous course through mangrove 
awamps but in a general N. and S. direc- 
tion, divides the island for about 2-3rds of ifs 
length into two nearly equal parts. Victoria 
harbour may be considered a part of this bay, 
for it is probable, though not certain, that the 
mangrove swamp at its head is continuous or 
nearly so with that bordering the China river, 


so as to separate the range of low hills on the | 


weat of the harbour from the rest of the island. 
From the opposite sides of this bay two ndges 
of hills, probably nowhere more than 200 feet 
in height, converge, towards the head of the 
China river, the most elevated parts probably oc- 
eupyjng about the central lines of the two divi- 
sious and forming the water-shed between the 
central mangrove swamps and the ravines of the 
eastern and western shores. Besides the main 
central drainage of the China river, there are up- 
on this coast several minor creeks, dignified by 
the name of rivers, which penetrate but a short 
distance into the jungle. 

The dependant islets of Labuan, with the 
one exception just mentioned, all lie to the 
south, and proceeding from W. to EK. are as 
follows :—Pulo Kuraman, consisting of a long 
low -tidge and a godd deal of sandy beach, 
is about 14 miles in I¢hgth and is situated a 
little to the S. W. of Tanjong: Kiamsana the west 


pointef Labuan. Eastward of it is Pulo Bu- 
rony, opposite the mouth of the China river, a 
round mass of limestone rock about 50 or 60 
feet high. Off ‘Tanjong Raneha Raneha, to the 
west of Victoria harbour, is Pulo Kelulang, a 
small limestone rock, and south of it is Pulo 
Kuoo, a small hill surounded by extensive san- 
dy tideway. On the east of the harbour en- 
trance lies Pulo Kalin Pappan, a small ridge 
with sandy beach on each side, and connected 
by a line of rocks, for the most part sunken, 
with Pulo Daaf, which is the largest of the is- 
lands, being 4 or 5 miles in circumference, and 
containing several hills 80 or 90 feet high. Still 
eastward and in the mouth of the Kalleas river, 
passing over an island named Labungan, is Pulo 
Malan Kassam, which by some mistake in the 
naming of the early charts was ceded’ without 
the intervening island. All these islands are 
nearly ina straight line. ‘lo the southward of 
Kuraman are Oosookan Kichil and Oosookan 
Besar, rocky islets with a little flat sandy plain 
and surounded by very foul and dangerous 
ground, 

‘The eastern side of the island forms also a 
shallow bay almost filled with coral reefs and 
sand banks, and partially fringed with mangroves. 
Towards the north another smaller river, the 
Gangarak, drains a considerable extent of couu- 
try, chiefly swampy, producing a luxuriant vege- 
tation of various palms and mangroves, and the 
greater part of it hardly elevated above the level 
of the sea. Its sources are, for the most part, 
to the southward of its debouchment, though 
one smal! branch runs in a northerly direction, 
and they are divided from those of the China 
river by the united northern extremities of the 
two ridges before mentioned, which are here, for 
the most part, very low. 

The measures of which the whole island is 
composed are alternating elays and sandstones, 
with all the intermediate modifications usually 
found in an English coal field, but having 
throughout the appearance of having been ex- 
posed to much less pressure and condensa- 
tion. Coal occurs in several places, and 
the veins appear to be associated in groups. 
In one place five, in another three veins 
(one very small) are distributed in a very small 
space of ground, and in each case, the containing 
group of clays is placed between tyo very thick 








LAC. 


beds of sandstone. The clays are usually very 
slightly laminated, excepting where they arc 
alternated with sandstone in excessively thin 
beds, a formation rather common. ‘They are 
also much less carbonaceons in general than the 
corresponding members of the Welsh and north 
of England*coal fields, but to this ther are some 
exceptions, One bed of blue shale, apparently 
of considerable thickness, yields in several places 
small springs of dark coloured but tolerably pure 
petroleum. ‘This bed is in perpeudicular depth 
some 400 or 500 yards below the principal coal 
seam, 





contain nodules of argillaceous iron ore, some- 
times in nearly continuous courses. These 
nodules are often septarian, and are filled with 
crystallize’ but very friable carbonate of lime. 


Small masses of arsenical pyrites are also! 


in them, as well asin 


‘These nodules when ex- 


sometimes enclosed 
the clays themselves. 


posed to the air, appear in the course of a 
a 


great length of time, ta beconte converted into 
red oxide of iron of various degrees of hardne 
from a powdery yellow sott substance, to a dens 
dull purple cavernous stone of vitrified appear- 
ance, capable of striking fire with steel and close- 
ly resembling the laterite of Singapore, ‘The 
whole surface soil of the island and the beds of 
most of the streams are more or less covered with 
scattered masses of this substance. {tis also 
found onthe main land, aud is the ore from 
which the Kadyans and Moorats, native tribes 
in the neighbourhood of Brune, manufacture 
their iron, 





The coal is of very good quality, haml, 
dense and with a fracture inclining to con- 
choilal, and is remarkable for having «dispersed 
through its substance masses of imperfect amber, 
sometimes light yellow and very transparent, 
sometimes approaching to black and in a semi- 
carbonized stale, but always extremely friable 
and byittle ; when burnt it diffuses the fragrant 
smell of recent resin, and is in a sufficiently per- 
feet state to be collected by the workmen and 
used with fresh dammar in making torches. Jn 
gome seains of coal on the river Vintula, to the 
south of Brune, the late Mr. Burns’ mentioned 
that almost half the seam consists of this sub- 
stance, Which is there commonly dug and used 
by the inhabitants as dammar. Specimens of 
coal from Riteh, on the cast coast of Sumatra 
near the Indrageri, coutain much of this sub- 
siance—J Motley Esquire, in Jour. Ind. Arch. 
Vo?. VE. No. 10, Ccé. 1852. 

(954) LAC. The lac which is largely ex- 
ported from Burmah, is obtained chiefly in the 
Shyan districts, lt is the product of an inscet, 
(Coecus lacea of Linneeus,) which exudes the 
gummy matter upon twigs, to protect its eggs, 
and ercates a sort of. habitation. It lives on 


No regular beds or veins of ironstone | 
have leen detected though the clays frequently | 
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various trees; in Assam, chiefly on the Ficus 
religiosa.— Malcom. 

(935) LA-HOUL-O-LA-QOOWUT, = &e, 
Arab. Meaning there is no power or strength 
but in God, these are the commencing words of 
a Mahomedan invocation.—HHerk. 

(956) LA-IL-LA-HAH, IL-LUL-LA-HO, 
Mahoméd oor-Russool Vollahay, which siguifies 
there is no other deity except the one true God, 
and Mahomed is the prophet (or messenger) sent 
by God.— Herki. 

(957) LA-MOO, Burmese. Is a small tree, 
like a willow, growing only near salt water, and 
generally on the very edge, twelve or fifteen in- 
ches in diameter. ‘The blossom is very benutiful, 
alittle like a thistle, very fragant, pale-green, 
large umbrella-shaped pistil, innumerable sta- 
mens, no corolla, but a thick calyx, which re- 
mains, and hokls the fruit like a dish. Mon- 
keys are fond of the fruit, and are often seen in 
the tree. The natives use it in curry. ‘Timber 
useless. Malcom, Vol. I, p. 181. 

(958) LAMPONG DISTRICTS OF SUMA- 
TRA. The size of these districts is abont 12,926 
square English miles. Their maritime boundaries 


| are formed on the South by the Indian Sea and 


the Straits of Sunda, and on the Kast by Java, 
whilst the rivers Masuji_ and Pisang bound it on 
thenorth and west. : 

Tobacco is planted here and there, but it does 
not constitute an article of export, ‘The leaves 
do not grow very large, but have a fine flavour. 
The inhabitants of the Lampongs deem their to- 
bacco better “ian that of Java and will not buy 
ov use the latter. It is probable that the dif- 
ference consists more in the preparation of the 
produce than in the plant itself. Inthe amar- 
kets, tobacco is sold according to the weight of 
the copper money, ie. the buyer receives for his 
copper money, as inch tobacco as the doits 
weigh, 

The forests produce some articles of merchan- 
dize, which are of great importance to such a 
poor country. ‘The first of these is the rattan 
both the pliable rattan and the eane, whieh are 
found in considerable quantities, and which are 
exported to Singapore as well as to Batavia, 
The cane (calamus rotang L.) is called in the 
Lawpongs “ semwinbu.” In a botanical ‘point 
of view the country is very rich in species of 
these, and allied genera. ‘The inhabitants of 
‘Yarabangi enumerated besides the Semamdba, the 
following species :— 

2 rotlun bubuwar ov buwar buwar. 


83, bunkua. 10. 4, Lakh. 

4 4, Kommoran, 11 ,, Sabuk. 

54, Semuly or 12 «,, ~=Peledes. 
jemang. 13, Sessak. 

G ,  Sudi. 14 4, Tungal. 

7 4, Urang. 15 ,, Bolvas and 

8 ,, Balk. 16 ,, Manu, 

9, Kuyn. 


LAMPONG DISTRICTS. 


TRe calamus draco L., is only first found fur- 
ther to the north-west, for example in the plains 
of Palembang; at all events not on this side of 
Tulang Bawang. . 

‘Phe country is unnsually rich in phints which 
yield gum, and that not owly for trade but for 
daily use in the housea of the inhabitants. ‘The 
kind of gum most sought for is the ‘“dammar 
kacha,” also called ‘dammar mata kuching.” 
‘The extraordinary high price which this article 
for some years maintained in the European. mar- 
ket, has now fallen considerably, and during my 
sojourn at ‘Telok Betong some prahus laden with 
dammar returned from Batavia because dammar 
could only be disposed of there at unusually low 
prices. ‘Ihe greatest use is made of some other 
sorts for candles aud flambeaus, as scarcely any 
vil is burnt in the interior. Some periods of 
the day are even named according to the time of 
lighting the rosin flambeaus. In ‘larabangi I 
heard the names of the following kinds of dam- 
mar, or rather I have to thank Mr. Juch for the 
communication of these names, viz. 

1, Dammar kacha or mata kuching. From 
ahigh tree which grows in the vicinity of the 
southern coast. 

2 Dammar kuyung used for flambeaus. 


8 1» Assen. 6 ,, Hulu tupay. 

4 » Barinti. 7 4, Banu. 

5 »  Seburu. 8 ,, Karuwing or 
tangbang. Probably the thick oil, tough and 


quickly drying of the Hernandia sonora, called 
““bunka” by the Bugis. Could we not employ 
this in making tea boxes ? 

9 Dammar tahala. 

10 » Selunay, from the Mengarawan 
tree, which is the wood most sought after in 
the Lampongs for building. I could not classify 
it botanically. 

1] Dammar tambikat. 


12 ,, «= Sali-siep. 

13g, «= Kenbutul. 

14 ,, date or serem for flambeaus. 
15g, dagin meira, which runs of itself 


from the trauk. 
16 Dammar Mahalu, makes a good cement. 

The Lampongs podsesses three species of ape 
which are not found in Java. The Orang Ouxtan 
appears to be even less native than on Java. 
Besides tigers and panthers, two smaller species 
of cats also occur, which are strangers to the 
island of Java, as also another kind of Viverra 
and Mustela, The Malayan bear and the ele-; 
phant are also wanting on Java. In place of the | 
rhinoceros of the last we find there the Rhinoceros 
sumatrensia, and in place of the Cervus russa we 
find there the cervus eguinua. 

The éapir probably has his habitat towards 
the frontiers of Palembang, and on the other 
haud the banteng (Bos  sunduicus), which is 
apread over the whole of dava, is wanting. 

The bear is called “ gemol” in the Lampongs. 





-LAMPONG DISTRICTS. 

The beautiful Argus pheasant occurs, which 
it is difficult to export, because it easily sickens 
and dies on the voyage. Its eyes are first 
affected, afterwards follows a complete blindness, 
then a swelling of the whole head and throat, 
and shortly alterwards it dies. ‘The natives call 
the bird Au-wax, ts manner of iNing agrees 
entirely with that of the peacock. 

‘The inhabitants of the Latpongs are abori- 
gines in the true sense of the word, becanse 
there are very few strangers there. heré are 
Euvopgans at ‘Tarabangi, 2 or 3 Chinese at Telok 
Betoug ; Bugis and Javanese on the coast and at 
the places where most trade is carried on. Of 
the foreigners the Bugis are most numerous, and 
they principally reside at ‘felok Betong, Mengala 
and Siring Kebo. The true aborigines of the 
Lampongs differ little from the Sundanese on 
Java, and clearly belong to the same race. They 
are not Jarger and are less muscular than the 
latter. In particular we do not find amongst 


‘any of them the round broad faces, short legs, 


and the coarse la‘£e feet, which are so frequently 
met with amongst the Sundanese. ‘Lhe differ- 
ence is most marked in the female sex, who are 
favourably distinguished in the Lampongs by 
finely formed feet and hands, by a fairer colour 
of the skin and a softer and slightly pensive ex- 
presion of the eyes. ‘Lhat the colour of the skin 
1s Jess dark brown, may be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance that the female sex pass the greater 
part of their lives in well closed houses. ‘The 
dress of the men is exactly the same as in the 
weat of Java. 

The Lampong fair ones delight much in finery, 
which however they only wear so long as they 
réuain unmarried.” As wives they do not make 
any further use of their ornaments. We find: 
Ist. Bands for the forehead, which consist ei- 

ther of resin-beads strung together and cover- 

ed with silver or gold and are called jelemini ; 
or are made of a thin stripe of bambu to one 
end of which their gold leaves are sewed while 
the other remains loose. This kind is called 
kembany pandan. A cincture of gold leaf in 
the form of a hoop is called Kandu Keda, 

2nd. Bracelets—These, which consist of the 
before mentioned beads, are called piko : those 
offoltu. silver leaves, gale pepe ; those of re- 
siu rings covered with gold, gelang. 

8rd. Necklaces, of gold leaf or silver leaf, gold 
and silver thread, ta% gala. 

4th.—Bangles, or ankle rings of gold or silver, 

gale chal. A 
5th.— Eur-needles, with gold or silver crowns, 

chundok, 
6th.—This is uot vet the whole. A girl who 

would be fully adorned, must affix silver nails 
to her fingers. ‘There are very short ones 
ealled singai ; and very long ones, which look 
like claws, called égnggai, which are princi- 
pally used in dancing. 


: LANPONG DISTRICTS. LAMPONG DISTRICTS. 
All the houses in the Lampongs stand on high | chanical means the builders have at their sgrvice 
posts, ‘They are built so beautifully, so strongly | and how few and rude are the instruments which 
and so fitly, especially in the interior of the they employ. The houses consist altogether of 





























































































































country, that we cannot sufficiently admire the wood with the exception of the floor, but includ- 
patience, activity and art of the inhabitants,! ing the roaf, which is made of good shingles 
particularly when we consider What small me- | (arraps).—Jour. Ind. Arch. Vol. No. 12. 
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LEAD. 


(a8) LANTERN FEAST. The. feast of 
lanterns, améngst the Chinese, takes place on 
the first full moon of the new ycar. It affords 
opportunity for a display of ingenuity and taste, 
in the construction and mechanism .8f a variety 
of lanterns made of silk, vanish, horn, paper and 
glass, some of which are supplied with moving 
figures of men galloping on horse back, fight- 
ing, or performing various feats, together with 
representations of birds, beasts and other living 
creatures all in full motion. ‘The moving princi- 
ple in these is formed by a horizontal wheel, 
turned by the draft-of air created by the heat of 
the lamp, and tg circular motion is communi- 
cated in various directious, by means of fine 
threads attached to the moveable figtircs.— Davies. 

(960) LARIXGRIFIITHEL, “Sah”, Hinp. 
This Himalayan Larch splits well, and is the 
most durable of any; but the planks.are sinall, 
soft and white —Hook. Vol. I. p. 45. 

(961) LAURUS. (The Kullowah Bur.) is an 
inferior sort of camphor-wood. Bark fragrant. 
—Malcom’s South Eastern Asia, Vol. 1, p 191. 

(962). LAURUS PARTHENOXYLON, (W. 
J.) Enneandrin Monogynia. Kayo Gadis. Malay. 
This is a lofiy timber tree, abundant in the for- 
ests of Sumatra. ‘This species has considerable 
affinity to L. eupularia ‘The fruit has « strong 
balsamic smell and yields an oil, which is consi- 
dered useful in Rheumatic affections, and has the 
same balsamic odour as the fruit itself, An in- 
fusicn of the root is drank in the same manner 
as Sassafras, which it appears to resemble in ils 
qualities. ‘The wood is strong and durable when 
not exposed to wet, and in that case considered 
equal to teak, Kayo Gadis  siguifies the virgin 
tee, whence the specific name, 

May this be the oricutal Sassafras wood men- 
tioned under the article Laurus in Rees’ Cyclo- 
padiy.— William Jack in Galeutta Journal of 
Natural History, VoleV. p. 354. 

(963) LAVENDULA CARNOSA. Lin. 
Karpoorawullie, Tast. Vurdefrasioon, Aras. 
Situke, pungerie, Dux- Burage, Sans. 

Aiuslie, p. 53. 

(964) LAZ-UN, Rurm. Pongamia atropur- 
pure.) : 

. (985) LEAD. ‘The old Lead Mines of Ko- 
hel jie near the Red Sea, a da¥%® journey N. by 
WB. from Gebel Zubdra, in about Lat. 24° 40% 
Not far distant are the Tad Mines of Gede? 
Rassas, lit. Mountain of Lead. 

{he Mines are situated about 13 mile from 
the W, shore of the Red Sea,.as befdre observed. 
The ore, galena and carbonate of lead, occurs in 
anargillo-siliceous schist, associated with small. 
quantities of sulphur and iron—a poor carbon- 
ate. A Bey visited seven excavations, which 
are mogtly from three to four feet broad, about 
five feet high, and run down in inclined planes 
eut in steps. 


worked by Brochi; but the indicatious discovered | weighty body 


LEPUS HISPIDUS. 


are net considered favourable. Besides other 
minerals, titianated iron, manganese, zine and 
fire-clay have been discovered here. The surface 
of the rock between the miues ‘aud the shore is 
coral timestone, covered with a gravel of grauilis 
gneiss, porpliyry pebbles. 

The mines were worked by the areients ; and 
the ruins of an old, buf. not -extensive station 
stifl exist,gn detached buildings of loose stones 
and fourglations—gome round,—others square. 
Water is brought gyom Gebel Ayleh, or Edjleh, 
four oytive hours’ distance.-— Newbold. 

(966) LEEZAN, he village of Leezan con- 
sists.of scattered houses on the side of a hill 
whieh’ slopes dowy to the river Zaab. 

A mountain stream empties itself into the river 
at the foot of the village, which it separates from 
tlie church, 

During the massacre of the Nestorians by.the 
Kooyls, the inhabitants of Leezan’ took refuge 
upota platform on the rock above the church, 
where they deficd gJl the attempts of Beda Khan 
Bey to dislodge tiem, But being at last starved 
out, they capitulated on the understanding that 
they were fo surrender thir arms and property, 
and their lives to be spared, Pe eae 

The Koords on being admitted to the platform 
and having taken the arms, commenced an indis- 
eriminate slaughter, but few persons throughopt 
the cutire valley escaped this terrible ste a 

(967) LEP-HAN, Burm, Grows .everyyhers 
in the upper provinces, and is one Saft largeat 
trees in the coyntry, “chen ten, al welvg feet 
in diameter, The yipe sced®#re-qpstained in 
pods, enveloped in a fing dptton, ‘Sf which-mat- 
Ugsses are counmagly made, Both blossoms and 
fruit are caten when young, chiefly in curry. 
Timber inferior— Malcom, Vol. 1, p. 181. 

(968) LKEPUS IIISPIDUS. Psarson: Ca- 
proLacus Hispipus, Blyth, dhe ispid Hare 
of the kant forest. Mabitat. The greatforest at 
the base of the Sub-Limalayas and of their off- 
sets, from Gorakpur to Tipperah. 

his primeval forest is the peculiar and exchi- 
sive habitat of the Mispid Mare, a species tht 
never yenutates into the open plains on the oue 
hand, or into the mguntains on the other ; and 
hence it is so litle knowy, deep cover and 
deadly malaria contributing: alike to its happy 
obscurity. As the black-necked Hare or L. Nig- 
ricollis e single species of the Deccan, and the 
Rediail, b. Ruficaudat® of Hindostan and Ben- 
gal, so is tHe Lispid of the vast Sub-Himalayan 
forest; and itis remarkable that the mountains 
Lgvond the forest, even up to the perpetual snows, 
have na peculiar species. 
_ The Black Hare or Saul*forest Hare, both ex- 
cellent nanfes—feeds chiefly on roots and_ the 
bark of trees, a cirtumstauge. as remarkably in 
harmony with the extraordinagy rodent power of 





Galena Was found in the shaft | its’ structure as are its sinall cyes and ears, 


and short sirong Irgs, with what 


LEPUS SINENSIS. 


has been just stated relative to the rest of its habits. 
The whole forms a beautiful instance of adapta- 
tion without the slightest change of organism: 
‘The sexes are ag near as possible of the same 
size and colour: but, if anything, the male is 
yather the larger and darker. ‘The male mea- 
sures 193 -inches from suout to vent-—-head to 
_the occiput, 4.; ears to the lube 22 ; to 
the crown 24; foreleg from elbow to end of long- 
est toe nail 43. Llindleg [fom true knee to 
longest nail 74; Planta from heel to long toe- 
nail 22; heel to kuee 43; seuf only 14; 
seut anc hair 22; weight 54 lbs. ‘The female is 
19 inches long and 54 lbs. Both have a girth 
behind the shoulder of 1% inches: but the fe- 
male’s tail isthe longer, b@ng 2 inches, or 3 
with the fur, Wer other proportions are almost 
identical with the male’s. Compared with the 
common specics, which lies beside them as 1 
write, these ‘animals are conspicuously of darker 
hue and heavier make, but not larger. They 
have heavier heads, much shorter ears, smaller 
eyes, shorter tails, limbs shorter, stronger and 
less unequal—in that respect like a rabbit—and, 
lastly, their mystaccal tults are much Jess, and 
their fur much harsher’ Looking closer into 
their structure it is observable that the profile of 
the head is less curved in the Mispit than in the 
common species, the nails somewhat larger, and 
the digits slightly different in gradation, the 
thumb in particular being less withdrawn, and 
the Tittle finger more so, from the front, in His- 
pidug. Brit the nails have no peculiarity of 
conformation, and so far from being “very acute,” 
they-are very bluntand worn. ‘The nose wyl 
lips agree precisely with those of the commou 
species: but the eve is conspicuously smaller, 
aud placed less backwards, or midway between 
the snout,and ears. ‘Ihe cars both in male and 
female considerably exceed one half of the length 
of the head, and ‘are broader as well as shorter 
than in 1. Ruficaudatus or Timidus ; and it is re- 
markable that the tail in the mule is shorier than 


in the female—in both more‘so than in Timidus., 


‘The teats are six, two pectoral, and four ventral, 
just as in L. Ruficaudatus, and the sculls and 
teeth of the two species are framed upon precisely 
the same model, general and particular.—Beng. 
As. Soe. Jour. No. cuxxix. June, 1847. 

(969) LEPUS PEGUENSIS. Blyth, Is 
very similar tothe L, ruficaudatus, Is, Geoffroy, 
of Bengal, Assam aud an upper India, but at 
once distinguished by having the tail black 
above, as in the generalily of the genus, Upper 
parts same colour as Bengal hare, but the belly 
abruptly white : 

(970) LEPUS RUFICADDATUS, Com- 
mon all over Northern India. Sete = 

(971) LEPUS TYTLERE seems the same 
hare as T. ruficaudatus. _ : 

(972) LEPUS SINENSIS ? Captain Phayre, 





LINSEED. 

imperfect skin of a Hare “from th cast 
side of the range of mouutains dividing Ara- 
kan from the valley of the Irawaddi, where 
the S. W.-monsoan is much modified.” It would 
appear to be identical with Lepus sinensis, Gray, 
of Hardwicke’s ‘ Illustrations of Indian Zoology,’ * 
known only by that figure, The skull closely 
resembies that of Lepus ruficaudatus, Is. Geoff. 
(the common Bengal Hare ; and so far as could’ 
be judged from what remained of the skin, the 
ears having been destroyed), the general struc- 
ture would appear to be quite similar, but the 
colouring is remarkably different ; being a mix- 
tire of deep tawny or rufo-fulyous with much 
black on the uppex parts, and fhe under parts, 
whitish. The paws are black underneath, 
mingled with some tawny along the lower 
surface of the tarsus; the latter being almost 
pure whiig externally, and thus forming a re- 
markable and striking contrast with the hue 
of the lower surface. ‘Lail black above and 
at the tip, whitish below towards its base. On 
the sides towards the belly the fur much re- 
sembles both in colour and texture that of the 
entire upper parts of L. ruficaudatus ; but on 
the back the fulvous hue is very much deeper, 
and the admxiture of black is much greater: the 
short soft underfur is deep buff or fulvous, 
whereas in L. Ruficaudatus the same is whitish 
or rather almost pure white—Leng. ds. Soc. 
Jour, No. 4, of 1852, page 359. 

Hares are unknown in Arakan and in’ the 
Tenasserim provinces, also throughout the Malay- 
an peninsula and archipelago, with the exception 
of Lepus Nigricollis, F. Cuy. in Java, which has 
mostly probably been introduced from 8. India 
or Ceylon, as it doubtless likewise has in the 
Mauritius; but we have met with several notices 
of Hares im the Hindo Chinese countries, even 
in Cochin China, the species being as yet.un+ 
determiued.— Beng. As. Qe. Journ, ‘ 

(973) LIENG--MAH, Burmese ; 
‘Tree. 5 a eae Foye 
(974) LIENG-MAII, Burmese ; Lemon: 
(Citrus lemonum, &c.) 

(975) LINSEED from Facts for factories, 
Bombay 1857. Vour years ago (1853?) Bom- 
bay exported only 4,000 tons of seeds, whereas, 


Orange 


now (1857) it has yeached 60,000 tons. Of 
these linseed forms about two-thirds, 
- Price of seeds. 
Linseed perrewt... ... 4. Rs. 5. to 6. 
Rapeseed 5, 4) sue vee tee op 44 to 54. 
‘Yeelseed ,, Candy of 54 Cwt....,, 20 to 27. 
Copra {Stripped Cocoanut) Red 
per Candy of 53 Cwt... "Bs. 54 to 60. 
7. a 3 Black ’,, 55 to 60. 


‘The loss in weight in cleaning linseed . varies 
according: to sample. Ona good lot, he loss 
should not be over 5 pcr cent. 





alts 


LOMBOK: --- 
usnafly“abont 4 per cent, in Kutch and Kaity- 


war seed; it is very trifling. * 
On Khandeesh Teel seed, the loss is about 3 
per cent. 


Cleaning expenses come to abouf 2as. (3d) 
per ewt. but if done by machinerf ona large 
scale,these should not exceed one anna (134) per 
ewt, and caleulategnother anna to cover weigh- 
ing, carting &e. 

Ta copra there is of course no loss in cleaning. 
. The red kind yields most oil, thé black being 
used for food, is dearer. 

. Linseed has been known to cost Jess than four 
Rupees per ewt, and not very long since it was 
down to nearly That price and other seeds-in pro- 
portions ~ 

: Pricés of oi] in Bombay. 
Cocoanutoil per maund ef 28 ibs. Rs. 
Castor, sagt wae? 
Gingelly oil (Sweet oil) ,, 4, ‘ 
Linseed ,, yt spats w 3 00. 
s (976) LOBIVANELLUS LEUCURUS, ‘This 
isfound in India birds, the only Iudian specimen 
previously recorded was obtained in Cateutta. 

« (977) LOCUSTELLA RAYI, Blyth, the Bri- 


a ” 


” 


tis Grasshopper Warbler, would appear to be at’ 


Mhow ‘not uncommon. A specimen has also 
ben seen from the N, W. Himalaya. 

' (978) LOLIUM ITALICUM. Italian Rye 
Grasa. Affords fine fodder for cattle : is a useful 

- cold weather green crop, and is well worthy of 
extensive cultivation, ' , 

(979) LOMBOK. The island of Lombok 
dy K. Zollinger, Esquire. i * 

‘The princes of Mataram must be well acqnaint- 
ed with the number of the population of their 
island, since the manner of raising the taxes and 
regulating the military services, as well as the 
forced labour, obliges them to maintain a kind 
of census. ‘Lhe population of the island must 
amount to more than 400,060. I learnt this 
first from Mr. K., and afterwards from the Rajah 
himeelf, who at an audience asked, over how 
many persons Mr. Mayor had authority. When 
T answered over 500,000 the Rajah exclaimed in 
great surprise “ that ig then more. than the popu- 
lation of my whole island.” Finally, another 
chief jnformed me that the whole men capable 
‘of bearing arms amounted te 80,000 which mul- 
tiplied by 5 gives 400,000 souls. If these data 
are correct, there are on Lombok exactly 4,000 
persons ona square geographical mile. Accord- 
ing to races and origin, the population of Lom- 
bok consists as follows :— : . 

“4 Luropeans . 5,000 Bugis 

11 European (coloured) 20,000 Balinese. 
(20 or 12 Chinese. 380,000 Sassaks, 

_ Que European lives at Piju, the rest at Am- 
panan. One Chinese is established asa trader, the 
Fest aré‘his servants, his coolies or those of the 
Europeans. The Bucis all recite anan the anects 





















LOTUS: - 
ialtid>~ The population is divided amongst the ’ 
different parts of the island ‘as follows :— 








north of the mountains, . 40,000 
“in the mountains on the south 10,000, ° 
» .wwestern half of the plain +» 220,000 °. ~ 
: - eastern. do. © 185,000 2 





* This is an estimate made from *tie relative 
strength of population of those parts of Lombok 
visited personally. The data of the N. aud of the 
S. were eommunicated. r ne ve 

‘The whole Balinese population reside ‘at Ma- 
taram,and in the neighbouring party: as at 
Ampanan, Karang, Assem &e, It is very pru- 
dent in the Balinese not td seatter themselvés 
far in the country, because, in the event of an 
out-break they caw be more easily collected to- 
gether for defence than if they were settled in all 


- | parts of the island. . 


Small red fish 
Makassar. — * 
. Ivory, Kayu pelet and Kayu Kamuning, ave 
imported By the Bugisfrom Sumatra and used 
for making the fiandles and~sheathe of Krises, 
Klewangs, &e. 

Exports to Bima, Timor, Sumba. 
ding, oxen (very few). 

Imports. Ponies (very few), fish, slaves (very 
few) sandal-wood (for China) tali ramie (thread 
of ramie) wax, : J Sea 

Of the government and the admiifistration’ of 
the country it may be stated that the Rajah of 
Mataram is, by right of conquest, abgolute sovex~ 
eign of the island 70“ 

‘The Rajahs of Mataram are like their ancestors 
of Kawang, Assem and Beliling, members of the 
caste of Wasiyas. Although absolute monarchs, 
they: consult neverthless, of their own accord, in 
all important matters, the principal gustis and 
idas of the country, ome of whom are entrust. 
ed with the execution of what is resolved upon, 
These men may be considered as the ministers 
of the Rajahs, if not de jure e¢ nomine, at least 
de facto —Jour, Ind. Arch. Vol, V. No, 8, 
Aug. 1858. y 

(980) LOTUS. The lotus is the most ea- 
cred flower among the Hindoos, it enters into all 
the ornaments of brass vessels used in the temples, 

It is alluded to in the most popular poems, 
and the poeis say, that the lotus was dyed hy 
the blood of Siva, that flowed from the wound | 
made by the arrow of Kama (Cupid)? + 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell 

It fell upon a little western flower— 

Before, milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound’ 

And maidens eall it love-:n-idleness— 

" Midsummer-Nigh?s Dream. Act It: 

This flower is iso considered an emblem of 
eauty ; and in the Retuavali, or, the Neck- 
lace—a play written in the twellth céntury, Vas~ 
autaka says to his lady love: My beloved Sas 


(then mera) are {mported from 


Rice, ding- : 
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: MACASSAR. 
is the full-blown flower, and thy arms its. grace- 
ful filaments. — Wilson's Hindoo Theatre, p. 296; 
Chow Chow, page 199. _ 
(981) LUFFA. The Honorable W. Eiliot sent 
two fruits of Luifa Aygyptiaca, grown in his gar- 
den, from seed brought by him from Egypt. ‘This 
js one of the Cureurbitacese. ‘The Genus “ Luffa” 
owes its name to the Arabic word for Luffa Egyp- 
tiaca, viz. ““louff” or ‘ Loof,” and is aremark- 
table kind of Gourd : when quite ripe, within, it 
-has no pulp bat is dry and filled with netted 
fibves, very much interwoven. It is used in Tur- 
kish baths as a scrubber. It is a useful product, 
aud if cultivated would probably find ready sale. 
Luffa Aigyptiaca is of easy culture, trained on 
a raised mundiwa, similar to the snake gourd &e.— 
MEST R. 
(982) JLUFFA AMARA. 
Tairy momordica, Exe. | Kereleh, Pens. 
‘Luffe amerc, Fr. Kerula, kurrella, Iypian 
‘Luffa bittere, Ger. and Casum. 
‘Kerula, Bene. Sheti beera, Ten. 
"Every part of, this plant is ‘temarkably” bitter, 


psa ee PCT 


MACASSaR,: 


the fruit is violently cathartic and emetic. The 
juice of the roasted young fruit is applied to the 
temples by the natives to cure headach.. ;: The 
ripe seeds either in infusion or substance are 
used by them to vomit and to purge—Zowb.’s 
Fil. Ind. Vow Il, p. 715. : 
+ (983) LUKUT, is at present the- chief tin 
producing basin in the south of the Malayan 
Peninsula. It has a large population ‘of Chinese, 
Malays and Binna, and ita importance has in- 
duced the king of Salangor for some time to 
reside there. From Lukut, good Malay paths 
lead to the Langat on the one side, and Simu- 
jong on the other.—Journ Ind. Arch. December 
1850. p, 754. a Seer 

(984) LYLUT GOL QUDUR. dub. The 
Night of power, occurs on the 27th night of the 
month Ramzan, Mahomedans sit up all night, 
burning frankincense-pastiles, repeating a par- 
tieular prayer called “ Nufl”, reciting in praise of 
the Almighty, reading the Koran, and proclaim- 
ing the Azan. It is a period of great solemnity. 
— Herkl, 


. 


M. 


‘(985) MACAO. Sir John Davies states that | 
it was about the middle of the 16th century 
that the Portuguese established themselves at this 
place. It seems'that they had temporary shelter 
on shore. ~Davies, Chinese. 

(986) MACASSAR, from_a few” remarks 
made during the voyage of the Himmaleh in 1837, 
from the, “ Singapore Free Press” 1837, By 
he late G. Tradescant Lay, Esq. 
* The Macassar differs from the Bugis in hav- 
ng larger and more open features, as well as in 
the pecyliar ruddiness that is mixed with the 

brown tincture of his skin, The hair is suffered 
to fall down and float loosely upon the shoulders, 
and has a red tinge oftentimes, by way of- cor- 
yespondence with the rest of the person. I have 
~ geen the truth of this cireumstance questioned, be- 
cause red hair and a dark complexion were thought 
_ incompatible with each other——an opinion that 
zis not affected by this instance, for here the hair 
is not yellow nor orange, but its ends havea dee 
yed hue, while the rest is black, ‘The little boys 
and girls that you see running aboxt in troops 
“are often very handsome, while the lineaments 
- of the latter are sometimes not enly faultless in 
* design, but they have withal a shade of thought- 
fulness and melancholy, which is rightly esteemed 
to be the last touch aad finishing stroke of per?! 
sonal beauty. These promises of future luveli- | 
ness vanish before maturity, for the want, I sup- | 


and perpetuate all the perfections of the body. 
T do not pretend to have a profound acquaint: 
ance with those branches of knowledge, that 
teach us to judge’ of the jewel by the’ shape of 
the casket ; yet I cannot help thinking that the 
indications which I read upon the head and 
countenanceof a Macassar, so often at variance 
with his present condition in the scale of morals 
and intellect, will hereafter unfold and ex- 
plain themselves in a very delightful manner, 
when liberty and religion shall have caste their 
smiles upon him. That he is not deficient in 
head-piece is evinced by some productions of 
skill in the manufacture of gloves and baskets, 
where the workmanship for delicacy and fine- 
ness cannot be surpassed. > 

The first ascent of the barometer and the first 
escent of the thermometer in the afterngon is 
connected with a curious little fact in botany, the 
expansion of the flowers ef the Mirabilis jalapa, 


P| which is for that reason here called the Bunga 


Pukul Ampat or four o'clock plant. At 4 the 
barometer begins to rise, the thermometer to 
fall, the Mirabilis to open, as if by mutual, un- 
derstanding. sae 

One of the prettiest plants I saw at Macassar 
was the Damasonium indicum or “telepo;”? the 
petals are of delicate white, and the long 
calyx _ has: its. corners ornamented with a 
fringe gathered into_a kind of flottnce ‘or 





_yose, of education, which, while it bestows un- 


furbelow. «Its eommon.-in some of the floods 


MAHOMEDANS IN INDIA. 
the Seauty of its figure than by the singularity 


of the leaves, which bear some distant resem- [- 


blance to the way-side plantain of Great Britain, 
In the same waters we find a species, of Mimosa, 
with large yellow flowers and very Jong floating 
stem, covered between the joints With a spongy 
substance. But notwithstanding the large sup- 
ply of moisture that is laid up in the spongy 
receptacles just mentioned, existence out of the 
waiter is not to be tolerated for a moment, for as 
soon as you attempt to lift up one end of the 
stem the leaves begin to fold, the nearest first 
and then the more distant in succession. When 
the plant is restored to its native element, the 
leaves once folded from such an injury never 
revive and expand, teaching us that this sensi- 
bility is something beyond the ordinary range of 
-mechanical causes. A French experimentalist 
found some nervqus matter in .the sensitive 
Mimosa; I think this would have yielded a 
copious supply for examination, 

: At Macassar the Jndro or Gomuto palm is 
very common; at Bonthain it is replaced by the 
Lontar palm, which often presents itself as you 
ascend the hills in large clumps. It is known 
here by the Hindu name of Yala, and yields a 
juice that is very refreshing when obtained in a 
pure vessel, But it is customary to catch it in 
au old bambu tube, which sets the process of 
fermentation at work, so that it is seldom free 
from an acid and, to one not used to it, a very 
disagreeable taste. In this state it is much re- 
quiet by the natives, who pass the tampurong or, 

hell to each other as if they drank move to 
please their palate than to allay their thirst. The 
stem is remarkable for its straightness, bare in 
the upper parts, but often covered with a loose 
texture of sheathing below, which is characteris- 
tie of the tree-—Journ. Ind. Arch. Vol. VI. 
No. 10. 

(987) MADU-KAH, the Tamil name of a tree, 
the wood ‘of which is yellow and very small ; 
its grain is close and heavy: it is not of much 

-use or value.~- dye M. and C. 

. (988) MAHOMEDANS IN INDIA are di- 
vided into the four great classes, Syed, Sheikh, 
Moghul and Pathan’ 

The Sheikhs are of three origins, the Koreishee, 
Mahomed’s tribe; the Siddegee, Aboo Bukr’s 
tribe; and the Faroogee or Oomer’s tribe. 

The Syeds are all descendants.of Mahomed 
through his daughter Fatimab. 

The Moghuls are of- two countries, the Iranee 
or Persian and Tooranee or Turkish. 

The Pathans are said to be descended from 
some of the Greeks who settled in Affghanistan. 

‘These classes may be and are often, indiffer- 
ently of the Shiah or Sunnce sect of Mahomed-. 
anism. . . 3 

_.. There are otber smaller sects and classes, as 
the Nowaets, the Ghair Mehdi, Ishmaclee, Lub- 


MAHOMEDANS IN INDIA. 
Mahomedanism comprises five divine commands, 
Ust.—Kulmah parhna, or confession of faith. 
_, 2d.—Numaz karna, or prayers. 
* 8rd.—Roza rukhna, or fasting. 
Recon dayna, or alms-giving. 
th.—Mukkay ka huj karna eri 
Bag y i} karna, or pilgrimage 
- Hahkomedan Saints of India. 

(989) 44d-ool-gadir surnamed Gows-ool-Azum 
the great contemplative, born at Jal, near 
Bagdad, a. H. 471 (a. D. 1078-79). He was 
endowed with great virtue ‘and with the gift of 
miracles, had many disciples, and is still much 
revered. He is called Sheikh, but was a Syed, 

7. e. of the race of Hosein, and died in a. i. . 
571 (a. Dp. 1175), aged ninety-seven years, 
Where he died or was buried does not appear. = 

(990) Sooltan Suriwur, at Balooch, four coss 
from Mooltan. We was distinguished for 
piety and purity of manners, and died as a mar- 
tyr with his brother, fighting against a troop of ; 
idolators, and was buried with his wife (who 
died of grief) and his son, in ‘the same tomb. ° 





Several miracles are related as havin, . 
; a ig happened 
at his tomb. A camel’s leg, when broken: was 
forthwith made whole; the blind, the leprous, + 
the impotent were cured. (Aracsh-e-Muhfil.) 


(991) Shah Shams ood Deen, Dariai, at De- - 
paldal in Vahore. He is stated to have had 
even a pious Hindoo among his disciples. - 
The latter having. expressed a’ wish to go and 
bathe in the Ganges, the saint directed him to ~ 
shut his eyes, when lo! the Hindod found him- 
self rape his rik and friends on that 
sacred stream, in which (as he supposed) he 
bathed with them. On opening kai te 
he straightway found himself beside his spiritual 
guide in Lahore. His tomy is guarded by 
Hindoos, who will not resign their posts to the 
Moosulmans. It is alsa related that some car- 
penters having proceeded to eut down a tree 
which grew near his tomb, split it. into many 
pieces for usc, Suddenly a dreadful voice 
was heard; the earth shook, and the trunk of 
the tree arose of itself; the workmen fled ter- 
rified, and the tree did not fail to resume its floyr- 
ishing condition, See ak. 

(992) Qovtood Sahib, or Qoottook ood Deen, 
near Delhi, He Hes buried at Qootool; a town 
near Delhi named after him, in which the late 
Shah Alum and many members of the royal fa- 
mily of Delhi are buried. His tomb is much fre~ 
quented by pilgrims, he being one of the most 
renowned and venerated of the Moosulman saints, * 

(993) Sheikh Buka ood Deen, Zakaria, Born 
at Cotearor in Mooltan. He was a great tra- 
veller, having it is said, overrun Persia and Tur-- 
key, and a disciple for some time of Shihab ood 
Deen Sohurmurdee at Bagdad.*” He died, on the 
Tth Saf, 4. W. 665 (A. D. Tth- September 
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- (994) Furreed ood-Deen, Born at Ghanawal 
near Mooltan. He was so holy, that by his 
look clo of earth were converted into lumps of 
sugar. Ile was therefore surnamed Shukur- 
gunj, which means in Persia the treasury of 
sugar. 

(995) Sheikh Shureef boo Ali Qulundur, 
Born at Paniput, a town thirty coss north-west 
of Dehli, to which capital he came at forty 
years of age, and became a disciple of Qoottoob- 
ood-Deen, He devoted himself for twenty years 
to external sciences; after which he threw all 
his books into the Jumna, and began to travel 
for religious instruction. In Asia Minor he 
profited greatly by the society of Shums Tubreez 
and Mowluwee Room. He then returned home, 
lived retired and worked miracles, and.is said 
to have died a. u. 724 (A.D. 1823-24. 20° 

(996) Shah Nizam ood Deen Owleea, By 
some supposed to have been born at Gazna, A. 
H. 630 (A, D. 1622-8), and by others in a. 1. 
6384 (A.D. 1236) at Badaam, a town in the 
province of Delhi.where he lived. Ile died a. 
BH. 725 (a. p. 1825); and was buried ‘near Del- 
hi, hard by the’ tomb of Qoottoob ood Deen. 
Through his great piety he was considered one 
of the most eminent saints of Hindoostan. 

(997) KXudeer. A celebrated Hindgo Unita- 
rian, equally revered by Hindoos and Moosul- 
mans, founder of the sect called Kubecr Punthee 
or Nanuk Punthee, from which Nanuk, founder 
of the Sikhs, borrowed the. rcligious notions 
which he propagated with the greatest success, 

(998) Baba Lal. A Durvesh (and likewise 
a: Hindoo) who dwelt at Dhianpoor in the 

rovince of Lahore, the founder of a sect called 

aba Lalees. He held frequent conversat'ons 
on the subject of religion with Dara Shikoh, 
eldest son of Shah Juhan, and brother of Aurung- 
zebe, which have been published in-a Persian 
work by Chundurbhan Shah Juhanee. 

(999) Shah Bola, Died in the seventeenth 
year of the reign of Alumgeer, at’ first a slave 
of Kumayandar Sialkoti in Lahore. But he 
seems afterwards to have attained great affluence 
as well as fame; for having settled at Civhotee 
Goojrat (little Guzerat), he built tanks, dug wells, 

" founded mosques, and bridges, and embellished 
the city. And no avonder ; for though his con- 
temporafies came to visit him from far and near, 
and made him presents of gold, money, and 
other objects, he returned ty cach three or four- 
fold more than he received. His generosity was 
such, that had he been contemporary with Hatim 

* Tai, no one would have mentioned the name of 

that hero. 3 

(1000) Syed Shak Zoohoor, Distinguished by 
his wisdom, piety, and austerity of life. He 
built a small monastery of earth at Allahabad, 
which ‘still remains. He was celebrated for his 
miracles, and by his prayers the most frightful 
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of which an instance is given in respect t6 the 
case of the governor of Allahabad, Nuwab Oom- 
dut oof Moolk Ameer Khan. This saint (Zo0- 
hoor) boasted of having lived three hundred years, 

(1601) Sheikh Mohummad Ali Hazin Gillanee, 
His tomb is‘at Buxay, where he died in a. H. 
1180 (4.0, 1766-7), distinguished for his science, 
learning, ‘and literary talents. IIe wrote in both 
prose aud verse with equal ekill —Herdl. p. 432. 

. (1002) MAILAH, the Tamil name of a tree 
which grows to about twelve feet high, and 
twelve inches in diameter. It is generally cury- 
ed, and is used in boat work. It produces a fruit 
which the wild pea-fowl feed on; and is to be 
found in the forests of Malabar, and also in 
Ceylon.— Faye, M. and ©. 

(1003) MALABAR POINT, Bomsay. Here 
are the ruins of a very ancient black stoné tem- 
ple, and many fragments strewn about witha 
variety of images sculptured on them. Below the 
point amang the rocks, there is a cleft well known 
to the natives, and esteemed very sacred.— Chow 
Chow, page 60 and 6h. é 

it is here we believe, where the believing 
hindu, obtains regeneration or a second birth : 
He comes to the spot and deposits ull his cloth- 
ing, then passing through the aperture he is 
supposed to be born again, and ablution in the 
tank and gifts to the priests completes the wash- 
ing away of his sins. i 

(1004) MALABAR COAST. Along this coast, 
cocoanut day, is one of the great feasts atevery sea- 
port town. ft oceurs in August, and is supposed 
to mark the termination of the rainy season, the 
date when the navigation of the sea is open, and 
when the Hindoo trader may very safely trust, his 
ships and goods to the ocean. At Bombay, the 
natives clad in their holiday attire, go in proces- 
sion from their houses in the town to the sea- 
shore, preceded by bands of music. On the 
beach, numerous ceremonies are performed over 
a cocoanut, generally covered with gold and 
silver leaf, which is then cast jnto the sea as an 
offering by the principal person present. Every 
trader or boat-owner there makes a similar offer- 
ing on his own account. Many of the lower 
classes of natives swim or “ade in, to: fish out 
the cocoanuts; and as during the scramble, 
some of them often receive severe knocks from 
the cocoanuts, which are thrown in by persons 
in the crowd, there is generally a good deal of 
laughter, noise and excitement. 

‘The first boat of the season’ generally puts to 
sea directly after, gaily decorated with streamers, 
In former days, the chief civil functionary at the 
Company’s factories, at such places as Tanna, 
Surat, and Broach, used to attend and some- 
times cast in the first cocoanut, but this prac- 
tice has been long since stopped by orders from 
the Court of Directors, and no servant of Govern- 
ment is now allowed to take any part.in any such 
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(foos) MALAY PENINSULA. The Malay |The Lankawi group contains only afew. ‘The 


Peninsula, if we give the term its widest ap- 
plication, is disengaged by the Gulf of Siam 
from the broad mass of the general Hindu 
Chinese Peninsula in about 13°30 N.L. Its 
Jeugth is so great comptred with its breadth, 
being nearly ag 10 to 1, that it may be described 
as an irregular gone stretching from that lati- 
tude (Lon. 98° .. 100° 20? E.} through above 
800 iniles (Geo.) to within 1° 14’ of the Equator 
(Lon. 04°27. , 104° 17" 5) and dividing tive 
sea of Bengal from that of China in theig son- 
thern portions. Its base is a line extending 


from a point a little southwest of Bankok to the | 


mouth of the ‘Lavoy river, at right angles to the 
direction of its northern half. Thence it stretches 
almost due southward for about 52 degrees 
between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam, 
at first gradually contracting its breadth from 
above 2°, that of the base, to 12° in 12° N. L., 
where the eastern coast suddenly retires at Kwi 
Point for about 40 miles, thereby reducing the 
breadth to about 1°, which it retains with little 
variation to the latitude of 9°. Here it again ab- 
ruptly expands on the east into the Gulf of Siam, 
this expansion coinciding with the commence- 
ment of the second or southern half of the Penin- 
sula, which is very decidedly distinguished 


“from the northern by a difference in form and 


direction. It is to this latter half that the name 
of the Malay Peninsula should perhaps be restric- 
ted, as it indeed seems often to be by writers. 


‘fhe northern half is properly a foug tail 


that of Kira, connecting the Peninsular Malaya, 
(as it is sometimes called,) with the Iindu Chi- 
nese. region. 4 

A slight deviation of 2° . from this direction 
(or 149° of the circle) will give the sides of a 
parallelogram 82 geographical miles in breadth, 
extending 540 miles throughout its whole length, 
and including the maximum of land that ean be 
embraced by a regular figure of four sides, or 
44280 square miles. Nothing can better show 
the essential regularity of the Peninsular form, 
and the correctness of the direction indicated, 
than the fact that the bulging portions on the 
east and west sides are themselves very elongat- 
ed, no where of greater breadth than’ 50 iniles, 
while generally much less, and altogether oc- 
cupy about 17,280 square miles. ‘Tlie surface 
of the Peninsula is thus about 61.560 square 
niles, 

If to this the Isthmus, which has a superficies 
of about 21,600 miles, be added, the entire area 
of the Malay Peninsula, in its widest sense, 
will be about 83,000 square geogvaphical. miles, 

‘The western coast of the Peninsula is remark- 
able for the great number of islets of various 
sizes which skirt it." A broad and almost unin- 
terruptéd bell of these extends along all the wes- 
tern side of the Isthmus, ‘aud is continued as far 








rest of the western coast and the greater part 
of the eastern ave more thinly sprinkled with is- 
lands. But there are several extensive groups 
of islands, some of them remarkably bold and 
imposing, along the latter coast,,such as the 
eastern Johore Archipelago, and the Redang is- 
lands. ‘The concave southern coast half embraces 
the islands of Singapore, and an Archipelago 
of several hundreds of islets stretching to the 8... 
E. by S., from the termination of the continent 
to Benka and Billiton, marks that the peninsular 
zone has not yet wholly sunk beneath the sea, 
and, expanding as it does to the west and block= 
ing the extremity of the Straits, attests how 
nearly @ junction with Sumatra has been accom 
plished. 

Most of the bays, coves and erceks have been 
subsequently filled up by sediment, producing 
flat plains and mangrove swamps, through each 
of which wind the waters from the surrounding . 
hills, collected int? streams. ‘Che most advanc- 
ing hill ranges are often seen’ extending like 
ribs across the flats, and projecting at the coast 7 
or around the margins of the plains..4. 0 ~ 

The western coust of the isthmus is hilly, 
much and deeply indented, and acquires a pecu- 
liar character from the broad and continuous . 
zone of islands, known as the*Mergui Archipe- 
lago, to which we have already alluded. Most 
of the islands are bold, and one of them, St. , 
Matthew, rises to the height of 3,000 feet. The ' 
isthinus itself is occupied by numerous high 
hill ranges, which have the same general souths 
erly direction, Along the sea borders ‘considers 
able tracts of flat alluvial land -occur, the best 
known of wiich is the large: plain of ‘Tenasserim. 

From Funk-Ceylon to the Langkawi group, the 
coasts of the mainland and islands, still exposed to - 
the full forée of the Bengal sea, are broken, and 
frequently rocky and precipitous. ‘The high and * 
perpendicular limestone rocks, with their deep 
excavations pillared with colossal stalactites, and 
with their summits crowned with dense forest, 
present the most magnificent scenery. As we 
proceed south the coast changes, the islands 
disappear, and on the mainland a broad wooded 
plain extends from the beach toa considerable, 
distance inland, where mountaing are seen streteh- 
ing away to the southward, ‘he island of 
Pinang is a bold moungain mass, rising in some 
of its northerly summits, to a height of nearl 
3,009 feet, and contrasting nobly with the broad 
and beautiful plain which lies opposite to it on 
the maiuland,—+Page 87. : 

Tt is impossible to form any estimate of the+ 
average height of the interior. “The only moun- 
tain whose height has been accurately measured 
is that of Pinang. The summits, of which heights 
have been most carefully ascertained; are re- 
spectively 2.999 and 9417 (Raleher\ feat . 
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Peak) and Gunong Ledang (Mount Ophir) have 
Deen stated to be 5,705 feet (Low) and 5,693 
feet (Newbold,) high, but no dependence can 
be placed on estimates which have not the found- 
ation of even the rudest barometrical or trigono- 
metrical observations, and which are probably 
considerably too high.—Page,89. : 

In the geological formation of those countries, 
the Malay Peninsula forms an important link in 
the chain of evidence. It is directly united 
not only geographically but geologically with 
the continental mass, and, through the iSlands 
to the south and Sumatra on the west, a con- 
nection with the rest of the Malayan Archipelago 
can be established.— Page 90. 


{he mountain zone of Sumatra, while it is 
‘parallel to the Peninsula, and repeats its plutonic 
-rocks, is at the same time, almost united to Java, 
“and, throughout its whole length, contains tracts 
of volcauic rocks, and volcanoes, several of which 
are still active. * 

The voleanic belt of Sumatra extends at least to 
Chittagong, thus following the plutonic bands of 
the Hindu Chinese region through a large part of 
“their course to the.north.— Page 91. 

Indications of coal have been found on the 
coast to the south of Junk-Ceylon, anda par- 
tial examination on different occasions during 

-the year resulied in the discovery of coal at 

“fama, Tangong Bongbong and T. Patong, 
of which the most northerly is in We 8° 

*N.and the most southerly in 7°37’ N. Journ. 
‘Ind. Arch &c. vol. I-p.p. 145, 154, 353.) Traces 
‘were also observed about one degree farther 

_ south. Tt has not yet \een found in layers suf- 
ficiently thick and ‘pure to be wrought, being 
generally lapidified or pytitous, But, where 

_ pure, it iso highly bituminous jet, and superior 
‘té the products of the Indian coal fields. the 

«existence of coal in the calcarious division of the 
Peninsula serves to shew that its geological fea- 
tures were analogous to, or identical with, those 
of the isthmus of Kra, before the era of the 
plutoni¢ elevation of the zoue. 

We believe that the limestone has not been ob- 
served further south in the Peninsula than the 
Bunting Islands, which lie a few leagues to the 
north of Pinang. Opposite Pinang, and for 
some distance to the northward, sandstone ap- 
pears to be the principal aqueous roel “Tt is 

, associated with clays and’shales. A. similar for- 
‘mation probably existed and is still partially 
“=preserved, in Perak, but tre have no account of 
the sedimentary rocks of that country, nor of 
the northern part of the next kingdom, Salangor. 
Of the southern part of Salangor and of Johore 
generally we can speak more positively from 
personal observations, ‘The predominating sedi- 
mentary rocks in the last two degrees of the Pen- 
insula “are argillo mi¢aceous and argillaccous 
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leiated.* ‘Che sandstones and common: clays 
and shales, in some places predominate, as 
in Singapore, and some of the middle parts of 
Johore. x 
thern islands’pf the. Johore Archipelago, but we 
are without any actual observations of the large 


‘The same rocks are found in the nor- 


portion ef this Archipelago. In Banka the pre- ” 


vailing stratified rocks are clays and sandstones. 


-Mctals,—The tendency to the production of 
metalliferous ores at and near the junction of 
plutonic and sedimentary rocks which has been 
observed in many countries, might have led us to 
anticipate a large share of metallic riches for the 
Peninsula. In reality it probably abounds iu 
some ores far beyond conception. 

Iron ores are every where found, and in the 
south they exist in vast profusion. In some places 
the strata have been completely saturated with 
iron, and here the bare surface of the. ground, 
strewed with blackish scoriform gravel aud 
blocks, presents a strange contrast to the exu- 
berant vegetation of surrounding tracts, appear- 
ing as if it had been burned and blasted by sub- 
terranean fires. Much of the ordinary forms 
of ironmasked rocks, which are so common and 
so little regarded for their metallic contents that 
in Singapore they are used to. macadamize the 
roads, contain often nearly G0 per cent, of pure 
metal. 3 tte, als Me 

The whole length and breadth of the Penin- 
suta, there can be little doubt, abounds in tin 
core. ‘The uniformity, we might almost say unity, 
of its plutonic character, warrants the inference 
that ores found plentifully in many different and 
distant localities where they have been sought 
for, exist also. in the intermediate tracts which 
have not yet been examined. At the two extremi- 
ties of the Peuinsular zone of elevation, Junk Cey- 
lon aud Banka, tin sand is diffused in such 
quantity that its collection: has never had any 
other limit than the number of persons employed 
in it. €n Junk-Ceylon and Phunga under a bar- 
harous government, about 13,900 piculs are an- 
nually dug out of the soil, In Banka, under a 
European government, but without any improve- 
ment on the usual Chinese modes of excavating, 
washing and smelting, the production has in- 
creased from 25,000 piculs in 1812 when it was 
a British possession, to 60,000 piculs.—-Dr. 
Epp, Schilderingen aus Ostindiens Archipelago, 
p. dee 3 fe om 

At numerous intermediate ‘localities through- 
out tte Peninsula tin isobtained; and when wo 
consider the despotic, rapacious and too often re- 
morseless character of the native governmeiits, 
the consequent failure of all attempts to intro- 
duce European or Chinese capital and system 
into the tin mining, and the robberies and mas- 
sacres which from time to time terrify ard scat~ 
ter the little communities of needy Chinese in 
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ket. "In the Siamese countries north of Kedah; miles in length, where tin was found in former, 


and in Kedah itself which has been so long in a 
state of anarchy, it is sparingly extracted. From 
Perak 9,000 piculs per annum were formerly 
exported, but the produce has now greatly di- 
iniuished owing to the miserable gtate of the 
country. Salangor and adjacent inland states 
yield about 9000 piculs. The eastern coun- 
tries from Kalantan to Pahang yield about 
14,000 piculs. The present produce of the 
whole Peninsula including Sinkep and Linga, 
the only two islands of the Johore Archipelago 
where it is wow sought for, is probably above 
40,000 piculs. ‘The produce for many years 
past bas ranged between that quantity and 
30,000, the Peninsular range, therefore, includ- 
ing Banka, yields upwards of 109,000  pi- 
euls, so that it equals or exceeds that of Corn- 
wall (6,000 tons) and may be expected to in- 
crease steadily. 

Seeing that tin is procured in all parts of the 
Peninsula where it is sought for, aud in propor- 
tion to the enterprise and labour which are devot- 
ed to the search, we may consider the entire 
zone as a great magazine of tin. It is, in fact, 
incomparably the greatest on the globe. Johore 
might lave seemed to offer an exception to the 
apparent universality of the distribution of oxide 
of tin, if its geological affinity to Banka, the 
fact of tin having from time to time been found 
in several places, and for many years haying 
been got in considerable quantity in Malacca, 
had not afforded the strongest presumption that 
its want of inhabitants and government was the 
cause of its non-productiveness. ‘Lhe last eigh- 
teen months however have placed the matter 
beyond doubt, and given a striking proof at once 
of the metallic fertility of the country, and of the 
little attention which this branch of industry has 
hitherto met with in the British Settleneuts. 
In 1845 Malacea, an integral part of Johore and 
having the same geology as the rest of the 
country, produced about 450 piculs of tin. In 
the succeeding year the interest of seme Chinese 
of capital was excited in the subject, and more 
vigorous and extensive operations were com- 
menced. In 1846 dbove 1,400 peculs were 
procured, the greater part from 39 pits in one 
valley: In 1847 the produce appears to have 
been from 4,000 to 5,000 piculs. In 1848 it 
will probably rise to between 5,000 and 7,060 
pieuls, for the government tithe upon it for the 
year has been rented for the unprecedented sum 
of 8,190 Sp. Dollars, the revenue from this 
source having been in the two preceding years 
Sp. 1,020 and Sp. 3,345 respectively. 

Nothing can better shew how entirely the me- 
talliferous character of the Peninsula has es- 
caped the mining enterprise of private European 
capitalists than the fact that in the island of Sin- 
gapore, where we have a line of junction between 
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years in at least two localities, aid wheret 
the same iron ore with which it is associated in! 
Banka abounds both in the igneous and aque-! 
ous rocks, no interest has ever been awakened th. 
the’ subject. 

Tu the Peninsula and Banka, tin has hitherto 
been procured by digging pits in alluvial tracts 
where the ore is found, generally intermixed with 
quartz particles, in a state resembling sand vary- 
ing from fine to coarse. In most cases it ap-’ 
pears tg be properly stream ore i. e, the frag- 
ments and particles of disintegrated rock that 
have been borne to lower jevels by rain torrents 
and streams. We thiuk however that there ave 
both tin and gold pits in which -the rock has’ 
been decomposed and disintegrated in situ, and 
a careful examination would probably prove that:s 
there are many such. ‘The clays in our Penin-' 
sular vallies are not always alluvial, and in the 
higher part appear most often to mark the de- 
composition ofthe subjacont rock. In a recent 
excellent geological work by Professor Ansted 
(Geology, Introductory, Deseriptive an& Practi- 
cal, vol. IL. p. 281.) it iserroncously stated that? 
in Banka the ores of tin are entirely obtained by 
sifting the gravel and sand of rivers. In Banka ”* 
and the Peninsula the beds of streams ave sel-' 
dom restored to, save to obtain indications of 
the probable abundance of ‘tin sand” in the’. 
vicinity. One of the narrow vallies between thet 
parallel ranges or branches of the low hills is se- 
lected, and, if tin be found, pits from 10 to 60: 
fect in depth are dug, and carried regularly up*. 
the valley, a new one being opened as soon as. 
the last is exhausted. Ip this way the entire’ 
breadth of a valley is sometimes excavated by 
successive pits throughout a length of two or 
three miles, if the tin sand be found continuous, . 

In Malacca the tin sand is generally found at- 
the bottom of a series of alluvial layers, This is also. 
the case inCornwall,where it appears to be attribu- 
ted to diluvial action. Inthe Malacea vallies there 
is no evidence of diluvial action. The accumulation 
of the tin ore in the bottom of the valley may be 
explained, in some cases, by the decomposition 
of the rock and washing away of the clayey and 
lighter siliceous particles, the tin ore and asso- 
ciated quartz remaining by their gravity. In 
other cases it may probably be explained by the 
consideration that in the earliest ages of the val~ 
lies the disintegration waust have been more ra~! 
pid and the fall of the vailies greater. The tor- 
rents in rains would bave a considerable impetus, 
and earry forward the disintegrated fragments of 
the rugged and naked ravines. In the course of 
time these would be smoothed into gentle slopes 
covered with vegetation, and the slopes of the 
bottoms of the vallics would gradually decrease 
as their mouth became choked with mud flals 


and sand banks, and the alluvial deposit spread 
CA i aes ke Meee. 
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We have dwelt at some length on tin because 
it is the principal natural production of the Pen- 
insula, which derives importance economically 
from the fact. of its being the greatest stannifer- 
ous tract in the world and which has never been 
sufficiently appreciated. We are able to state 
confidently that the geological conditions which 
scem to be necessary for the production of tin in 
this part of the world are foynd in the Penin- 
sula as fully developed as in Banka. Both por- 
tions of the zone have been equally affected by, 
and have indeed originated in, one and the same 
igneous action, of which one of the phenomena 
has been the formation of tin ore. ‘The existence 
of tin in Banka was unknown until 1709 when 
it was accidently discovered. Now, its produce 
doubles that ofthe Peninsula, although the latter 
has a surface 18 times larger. ‘The reason is 
not a mineralogical one. It is because in Banka 
the Chinese are stimulated, furthered and pro- 
tected by a strong Government, which directly 
interests itself in their operations. 

We have large specimens wrth re adhering to 
and partially invested with quartz. We are not 
aware that it has ever been actually scen in the 
solid rock in the Peninsula, but in Banka it is 
found associated with iron ore in veins in the 
granite. A Dutch writer also describes whole 
layers as occurring in some mountains which 
consist partly of granite, but in the centre prin- 
cipally of layers of sandstone and quartz in 
which iron ore also appears, In the more pure- 
ly granite mountains it seems to have been ob- 
served in quartz at the junction of the gra- 
nite with the iron veined sandstone strata. In 
the {Isthmus of Kra it has also been found at the 
junetion of sandstone and granite. In Corn- 
wall it appears to be dependent on granite. 
“Granite or its modification elvan, occurs near, 
or at all the localities where tin and copper ores 
so abound as to be worked and produce good 
mines.” —-De la~Beche. 

The finest one of Banka yields as much as 80 
per cent of metal, the common sorts from 40 to 
60. The quality of Peninsular ores has not 
been ascertained so carefully. We are not aware 
that more than 70 per cent has ever been ob- 
tained. 

Gold is found in the Peninsula, but, whether 
from inferiority of enterprise or natural deficiency, 
notin such abundance as in those parts of the 
adjacent countries of Sugatra and Borneo where 
it is systematically dug for. The present an- 
nual produce is probably about 20,000 ounces, 
In all the larger specimens which we possess or 
have seen it is disseminated in small particles, 
and streaks in quartz, Like the tin ove it has 
not been seen in the undisintegrated rock. 

Copper, silver and arsenic have been detected 
in Banka, but apparently in small quantities. 

Olimate—The mean temperature of the Penin- 
snla is probably about 80° at the level of the 
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sea. Tn its general humidity it also approaches 
to uniformity, but dey and rainy weather are 
more distinctly separated in the northern coun- 
tries than in the southern. ‘Lhe latter are not 
subject to the occasional violent rains and pro- 
longed droughts which visit the former, and 
the former are nut exposed to the frequent tracts 
of damp, foggy, rainy weather which are ex- 
perienced in the jatter. 

During the N. EK, monsoon, which ordinarily 
blows from November to March, the weather is 
generally settled in the Straits of Malacca, and 
N. and N. E. winds, prevail, particularly on the 
coast of the Peninsula, but are not of great 
strength save towards the northern end of the 
Straits, Breezes usually blow from the Penin- 
sular shore at night. ‘The equable character of 
this season is attributable to the monsoon being 
broken by the mountains of the Peninsula, which 
stretch transversely to its direction. 

The S. W. monsoon, which prevaila from 
April to October, blows against the northern 
part of the west coast of the Peninsula, which 
consequently, in some measure, participates in 
the rainy clinate which characterises the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal during this monsoon. 
Further south, it is broken by the mountain beltof 
Sumatra, so that, in the Straits, land and sea 
breezes generally prevail in the vicinity of the 
coasts, and an equable climate is experienced. 
The Sumatra sides of the Straits, and the southern 
portion of the Peninsula, at night are exposed to 
occasional sudden squalls from the 8. W. rccom- 
panied by lightning and heavy rains, ealled Su- 
matrans. Northwesters are also experienced, 
but more rarely. They occur chiefly in the nor- 
thern part of the Straita as far as the Arroas, 
but sometimes blow right through them to the 
Carimons. During this monsoon the east coast 
of the Peninsula, having a leeward exposure, and 
being, for the greater part of its length, protect- 
ed by the double wall of the Sumatran and Pes- 
insular ranges, is perfectly sheltered, and dry wea- 
ther prevails,—Journ. of the Indi. Archipelogo, 
Vol. Il, February, 1848. 5 

Ethnology.—The annals of several mneient 
Malay states point to Palembang as the original 
land of the Malays. They afford various indica- 
tions of a close connection between it and Java, 
and mention Java invasions and settlements long 
anterior to the modern conquest of Palembang by 
Majaphit. From their concurrent tenor, it appears 
that the royal dynasties of Menang ka bau, Malac- 
ca and other states, traced their descent from Pa- 
lembang. It may be inferred that it was in Palem- 
bang that the Malay race and language received 
their earliest and deepest impressions from Hin- 
du and Javan influences and that the Indian 
monarchical form of Government was first en- 
grafted on the Native Sumatran institutions, 
which are of a mixed patriarchial and oligarchi- 
cal form. It iseven probable that Palembang 
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was Slosely connected with the Southern extremity 
of the Peninsula long before the foundation 
of the modern colony of Singapura. ‘Che rem- 
nant of the ancient vocabulary of Johore smal! as 
it is, contains some words only found else- 
where in Upper Palembang and others of Sundan 
and Javan affinity, which may also have been 
immediately observed throngh Palembar'. 

Tn au account of the wild tribes inhabiting the 
Malayan Peniusula, Sumatra and a few neighbour- 
ing Islands, by the Rev. P. Faver, Apostolic 
Missionary, Malacca, these wild tribes are divided 
into three principal classes, which are subdivided 
into many others. ‘Phe first of these divisions in- 
cludes the Battas, who are said to inhabit the in- 
torior of Sumatra and a few neighbouring islands. 
The second is that of the Semanys, who are found 
in the forests of Kedah, ‘l'ringanu, Perak and Sa- 
langor. Under the third head are comprised 
many tribes, kaown under the ordinary term of 
Jakans, which inhabit the south part of the 
Peninsula from about Salangor on the west coast 
and Kemaman on the east, and extending nearly 
as far as Singapore. All these various wild tribes 
are ordinarily classed under the general and ex- 
pressive appellatious of Orang Binua, which signi- 
fies, meit of the soil; this will be the expression L 
will use when speaking of these wiles generally 
and without intending to refer to any one in pav- 
ticnlar.—Jonrn. of the Ind. Arch. Vol. UL No. 
5. May, 1848, puge 237, et sequent 

Binuas.—Among the Binuas whom I have in- 
tevrogated on the matter, many answered that 
the Malays were descendants in great part from 
them, who were, without any doubt, the first inha- 
bitants of the land.— Page, 288. 

Takuns of Johore. ‘This is a fine race of men 
many of them are taller than those of Malacca, 
their face is expressive and well characterized 
and the expression of the eyes in many of them 
is a little serene. 

It is stated by the Binuas, and admitted by 
the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula had 
the name of Malacca, it was inhabited by the Bi- 
nuas. In course of time, the ewly Arab trading 
vessels brought over priests from Arabia, who 
made a number of colverts to Islam: those of 
the Binuas that declined to abjure the customs 
obthéir forefathers, in consequence of the perse- 
cutions to which they were exposed, fled to the 
fastnesses of the interior, where they have since 
continued in a savage state. 

Tam therefore inclined to be of the opinion 
which Lieut. Newbold appears to embrace, and 
Tam induced the more readily to believe that 
the Binuas, and chiefly the Battas of Suma- 
tra and the Semangs of the north of the Penin- 
sula are the savage people whom Herodotus has 
spoken of, as inhabitants of the eastern countries 
of India. producing gold; and I dare say with 
the same author, that it is scarcely possible 
that the father of history intended to speak 
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of any other Indian people; for he would have 
spoken of such clearly and fluently ; since all the 
other parts of India to the Archipelago were 
very Well known to that historian, whilst he on 
the contrary speaks of the tribes he describes, 
only in rather an obscure style, and as “ having 
received an account of them from some adven- 
turous traders who having sailed from the shores 
of the Red Sea or the banks of the Euphrates, 
coasting the shore of India to the Archipelago ; 
and who returned to their native lands laden 
with the gold dust, ivory aud spices of the 
east. 

The Jakuns of Johore, are a fine race of men ; 
many of then are taller than those of Malacea ; 
the face also expressive and well characterized, 
and the expression of the eves in many of them is 
alittle severe ; I have already observed that their 
nose docs not recede at the upper part, neither is 
it so flat or so broad at its base, as this feature 
in the Chinese, Cochin Chinese and pure Malay. 
A thing in which the Jakuns (only those of 
the Menangkabau States) are truly skilled, is the 
art of using the Sumpitan and poisoned arrows ; 
as I will have occasion to mention when speak- 
ing of their weapons. When the darian season is 
come, a good number of Jakwn families leave 
their house, men, women and children repair- 
ing to places where durian trees are found. 
They then again clean the ground in order to 
find more easily the fruit, which falls when ripe, 
and, dwelling in the small houses of leaves, pre- 
pare themselves to enjoy the treat which nature 
presents to them. or six weeks or two months 
they eat nothing but durians. When the sea- 
son is over, the place is abandoned until the 
next year, One of their most prised dishes 
is a honey-comb, and let it be said with due 
respect to the opinion of our Kuropean cooks, 
the time when the honey is in the comb is not, 
amongst these epicures of nature, considered the 
proper moment to take the hive; but they wait un- 
til the small bees are well formed in the cells, and 
a few days before they are ready to fly away the 
honey comb is taken with great care, and, wrap. 
ped up in a plantain leaf, is put upon the fire for 
afew minutes, and then wax, and animals are de- 
voured together, and considered as an nncommon 
treat. ‘The Jakuns chew betel leaf together with 
the areca-nut and gambier, but for the want of 
the betel leaf, they use the leaf of a tree called 
Kassi. ‘Tobacco, whens it can be had, is much 
used, even by women and children, in chewing 
and smoking, The Jakuns of Malacea, and those 
of Johore have no other arms than spears and 
parangs; very few use the sumpitan, and they 
are entirely unacquainted with the use of poison- 
ed arrows.—Vol. |. p. 272. The Jakun’s spears 
consist of art iron blade of about onc foot long 
and one inch broad iu the middie, attached to a 
thiek rudely worked shaft about five or six fect 
long, and sharp at the inferior extremity, in 
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order to enter easily into the ground ; for before | the incantation “ chinderwye,” and pursued their 
they enter a honse they strike the end of the} way to the forest, followed by the spell bound 
spear into the ground, where it remains until | princess. Dattu Klambu despatched messengers 
they go away. This “is also the custom of the} to bring back his daughter, but she refused to 
Johore Binua, It is scarcely possible to meet| return, and eventually became the spouse of one 
asingle Jakun without his spear, which is both | of the Jakunchiefs. Dattu Klambu, on receiving 
a stick to wilk with, and an offensive or de- intelligence of this occurrence, dissembled his 
fensive weapon as the occasion requires. The| resentment, and invited the whole tribe to a 
parang isan iron blade of about ouc foot long,| sumptuous entertainment, on pretence of cele- 
and two or three inches broad with a haft like| brating the nuptials. In the midst of the feast 
that of alarge knife; they use it to cut trees] he fired the palace, in which the revels were car- 
employed in the building of their houses; and | ried on, and the whole of Jakuns except a man 
to cut branches to open a passage When journey-| and woman perished in the flames, ‘These two 
ing inthe thick jungle: it is also used as a|Jakuns fled to the sea-shore, and from them 
defensive weapon against wild beasts. I know | sprang the Orang Laut, who, not daring to re- 
a Jakun who being attacked by a tiger, defended | tum into the interior, have ever since contined 
himself with a parang (the only weapon he had | themselves to the coasts and islets.” 
with him at the time), Nearly half an hour was] ‘his tradition related by Jakuns is entirely 
spent in this singular combat: the Jakun lost an | different from another entertained by the Orang 
eye and was seriously wounted in the head ; but | Laut themselves on the same subject, for, they 
the royal beast paid the forfeit with his life. ‘The ; say, that their first parents were a white alligator 
Jakuns of the Menangkahau States use the | and a porpoise. Lb. p. 422.—The Journ. of the 
parang, the sumpitan with porsoned arrows, and | Indi. Arch. Vol. 11. No. 5, May 1848, page 272. 
afew of them the spear. ‘The sampitan isa] (1006) MALAY AMOKS. We insert the fol- 
small bamboo of the size of the index finger, | lowing remarks, extracted from an official Mcdi- 
from six to ten feet long with a head as large as| cal Report on Singapore by Dr. Oxley.. ‘They 
a fowl’s egg, this piece of bamboo is inserted | are of very grent practical value. The importanee 
until the head fits into a larger one of the same | of the diffusion of correct views respecting it can- 
length. [he arrows are very slight slips of | not be overrated. 
wood the thickness of a knitting-ueedle, and ‘Phe character of the unsophisticated Malay is 
from eight to ten inches long terminating in a | remarkable for its simplicity and honesty 5 hav- 
fine point, coated with poison for the space of an | ing no artificial wants they ave satisfied and con- 
inch or so; at the other extremity of the arrows, | tent with what would be considered positive des- 
is placed a cone of white wood, eut in such a| titution by a Chinese, they are consequently 
way that it may just fill the tube of the sumpitan | apathetic and inactive, and will not for any 
to receive all the impulse of the air, and this | amount offered to them, labour beyond their 
cone also aids in directing the arrow ; this is} usual habits, or customary routine; they have 
propelied by collecting air in the lungs, and | little of any speculative turn ; they have a regard 
strongly emitting it into the head of the sumpitan | for truth and may generally be depended upon 
partly inserted into the mouth of the projector |in their statements. What has so often been 
‘The range, to take proper eflect, is about seventy | written of their revengeful spirit is much exag- 
or cighty feet ; some can reach one hundred | gerated, polite in the extreme according to their 
and forty or fifty feet; but then there will be | own idexs, they never indulge in abuse one to- 
little chance of being dangerously wounded. ‘The | wards the other, the only reply to any deviation 
timiang or sumpitan used by the Mintira and | from this rule is the Kriss, for which they will 
other Burman tribes is described in Journal Ind. | watch their opportunity and most certainly not 
Arch. Vol. I. p. 272. A principal defect of the | afford their adversary any ndvantage it is in their 
weapon is that, from the excessive lightness of | power to deprive him of. .This is their code 
the darts or arrows, a puff of wind affects their | of honor, and being fully aware of it amongst 
direction. themselves, provocation is seldom given, and 
There isa tradition on the origin of some | satisfaction as seldom required. When goad- 
“tribes of Jakuns, called Orang Laut, (men of|ed however to the necessity, they become 
the sea) because they live ordinarily in boats | perfectly reckless, and should discovery attend 
upon the sea on the shore. Tt is related in| the deed they attempt no refutation but sell their 
the following way by Newbold Vol. II. p. 4. 11. | lives at the utmost cst they can to the captors. 
Datta Klambu, a man of power in former | ‘Too often have I known the officers of Police 
days, employed a number of Jakuns in the build-| compelled to shoot them on these occasions. 
ing of a palace. He had an only daughter, who, | Such is one species of “* Amok,” and how of- 
once upon a time observing the primitive cos- | fenders of this description are to be dealt with, 
tume of some of her father’s workmen, was seiz- | can admit of but little donbt, bet there is ano- 
ed with an uncontrollable fit of merriment.;ther variety of the SOrang Beramok” vastly 
Whereupon, the irritated Jakuns commenced | different, and by no means the least, frequent, 
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whith requires discrimination on ihe part of the 
Medical Jurist, to prevent irresponsiule persons 
suffering the penality of the injured Law. For 
jnstanee a man sitting quietly amongst his friends 
and relatives will, without provocation, suddenly 
start up weapon in hand gnd slay all within his 
reach, I have known so many as eight killed and 
wounded by a very feeble individua! in this man- 
ner, Nextday when interrogated whether he 
was not sorry for the act he had committed, no 
one could be move contrite; when asked why 
then did you do it, the answer has invariably 
been “the Devil entered into me, my eves wer 
darkened, I did not know what L was about.” 
J have received this same reply on at least tweu- 
ty diflerent oceasions; ou examination of these 
monemanives, Ihave generally found them la- 
houring under some gustric cliscase, or trouble- 
some ulcer, and these fearful ebullitions break out 
upon some exacerbation of the disorder. Those 
about them have generally told me that they ap- 
peared moping and melancholy afew days before 
the outbreak. It is certainly much to be de- 
plored that monomania amongst the Malays, al- 
most invariable tukes this terrible form. ‘The 
Bugis, whether from revenge or disease, are by 
far the most addicted to the © Amok’ I should 
think 3th of all the cases L have seen have been 
by persons of this nation.—Jonrn. of the Indian 
Archipelago, Vol. 111, No. 8, August 1849, page 
from 532 ta 533, p 

(1007) MAMMALIA of Arabia, Abyssinia, 
Egypt.—-Hrom the Jour. Asiatic Society Bengal, 
No. COXLVIM, No, LL, 1855 

(1008) Cercopithecus engythithia, (Herm. apud 
Gray; G. griseo-viridis, Des. ; &e.) Abyssinia. 

(1009) Canis variegatus, Ruppell. Abyssinia. 

(1010) Sciuxus multicolor, Ruppell (Se. cepate, 
A. Smith). Abyssinia. 

(1O1LL) Xeruss se¢osus, (Forster; Mucroxus 
Cuco-nmbrinus, Ruppell; &e). Abyssinia. 

(1012) Psammonmys obesus, Ruppell ; Egypt. 

(1013) Pocamocherus africanus,(Schreber ; Sus. 

(1014) MAMMALIA of Ceylon by E, Blyth, 
Esq.— Beng. As, Soc. Journ. No. 2 of 1851, p. 
153 to 185. 





























(1015) Quadrumma, Of five species (or very 
distinct races) of Monkey in Ceylon, one only is 
known to inhabit the neighbouring mainland, 
this is 

(1016) Presbytis Paviamus, Elliot, Blyth. The 
emall crested Zeinan of peninsular India, which 
is common in the Jaffna peninsula at the extreme 
north of the island, and probably to some dis- 
tance farther south: but generally over the low 
northern half of Ceylon, we have in its place, 

(1017) Pr. Thersites, Elliot, Blyth, a very si- 
milar race but nearly as large and powerful as 
Pr. Entellus of Bengal, and which is further dis- 
tingnighed from Pr. Priamus by having no abrupt- 
ly rising compressed vexical crest, nor the radiat- 
ing centre of hairs a little behind the brow seen 





in the various other entelloid Monkeys, ts 
white beard and whiskers are also move eonspi- 
cuously developed, and contrast. strongly with 
the black face aud dark body. According to 
Dr, Kelaart, they ave res peclively known as the 
Maka ov (‘great’) Wanderoo, aud the Sadoo (or 
‘white’) Wanderoo. The Pr. Ceplha-lopterus 
he indicates as the Kaloo (or ‘ black’) Wanderoo, 
and the Macacus sinicus as the Ridawa of the 
Ciughalese. 

Were it may be repeated that the name 
Wanderoo, as applied to Pr. Cephalopterus 
in particular, las been transferred by inost 
writers to a widely different imoukey of merely 
somewhat similar colourings,—the Macacus sil+ 
enus, which inhabits Travancore and Cochin, but 
has not becn observed wild in Ceylon. 

Mr. Layard states that Pr. Cephalopterus is 
“the commen black monkey of the maritime pro- 
vin very common also in the Kandyan dis- 
trie About ‘Trincomali it is replaced by Pr. 
Thersites, and inuthe Jaffna peninsula by Pr. 
Priaimus, which last is particularly abundant about 
Point Pedro.” According to a letter since reeciv- 
ed from Dr. Kelaart, Pr. Priamus would seem 
also to inhabit the hilly country about Kandy. 
Dr. Kelaart, however, presented the Bengal 
Society with a fine adult male of the mountain 
or Kandyan representative of Pr. Cephalopterus 
from Newera Elia; and it ts quite as different 
from the small animal of the coast. as Pr. Thersites 
is from Pr, Priamus. General aspect the same 
but considerably larger and more powerful, 
with a much longer and yery fall coat, the 
piles ou the sides measuring 4 to 5 in. long; 
In this it resembles the other mountain species 
of the genus, as the Hima ayan Lungur, Pr. 
Schistuceus, Hodgson, a very strongly marked 
race (for habits of which vide J, A. S. XII, 472,) 
and ina less degree Pr. Johnii of the Nilgiris. 
Colour nearly uniform greyish brown-black, with 
contrasting long white whiskers ; the brows, hairs 
on cheeks, and those on the hands and fect, are 
deep black ; there are traces of a paler tinge 
Just pereeptible on the occiput and about the 
croup; and the terminal three-fourths of the 
tail are grey. Entire length of hand 5 inch, and 
of foot-62 iach. It is probable that this moun- 
tain anima! varies in colour like Pr.Cepha-lopterus 
of the coast, to black, grey, grizzled, or light 
rufous brown; but all we have seen of the latter 
race have had the adbescent hue of the croup 
strongly contrasting, much more so than in Pr. 
Johnii of the Nilgiris, and the head generally 
brown as in the latter species, contrasting (though 
less so than in Pr. Johnii) with the black of the 
body (vide J. A. S. XVI, 1271). Should it be 
deemed worthy of a name, it might be designated 
Pr. Ursinus. At Newera Elia and scattered over 
the colder paris of the Island, ia a species of 
very large monkey of a dark colour: some of 
those I saw were much bigger than the Wan- 
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dura, and one that passed some distance be- 
fore me, when resting on all four feet, looked so 
like a Ceylon Bear” (Ursus ladiatus,) © that [ 
nearly took him for one,” Forbes’s * leven 
years in Ceylon.” TI, 144. In a letter 
from Dr Kelaart, le remarks that he has 
now several’ specimens of this monkey, one 
procured within 20 miles of Kandy.“ Nol oue 
of them has the grey croup of Pr. Cephalop- 
terns, and the hairs of the hands and feet are, 
in all, jet black. ‘The ferruginous tinge of the 
hairs of the head and the grey of the occipital 


are present in all, ‘The arms, too, are shorter | 


than in Pr. Cephalopterns of the low conniry so 
that we may now consider this animal as distinct 
and confined to the mountainous regions of Cey- 
lon—only in the Newera Elia specimens, the 
fur is louger and the tail more albescent.” 

Other species nearly aftined in all but colour to 
Pr. Cephalopterus are Vr. Pileatus, Blyth, from 
the Tippera, Sylhet, and Khasya hills, and Pr. 
Maurus, (1), from Java, Tu fact most of the 
black and rufous species of Preshytis are very 
closely affined, and several that are undoubtedly 
distinct. are only separable apart by what might 
be considered trivial and insuflicient distinctions, 
Another quadrumanous inhabitant of Ceylon,is the 

(1018) Stenopes Gracilis, which is also found 
on the Coromandel coast, 

(1019) Cheiroptera, The two common fru- 
givorous Bats of India generally, Pteropus Rdulis 
(vel Edwardii &.), and Cynopterus Marginatus, 
ave equally abundant in Ceylon. Dr. Kelaart 
sends a third, which is probably 


(1020) Pé. Leschenaultii, Dumeril, though not | 


completely according with the description. ‘This 
small Ronssette (or ‘Flying Fox’) measures 
about 6 inclics from muzzle to tail-tip, the 
tail being about 3 inch and having ite basal 
third invested by the interfemoral membrane. 
Expanse 19 or 20 inches ; head 14 inches ; ears 
& inch; radiug 8 inch; tibia 14 inch. ; foot 
with claws 1 inch : upper-parts very / thinly 
covered with short downy fur, of o dull brown 
colour ; lower parts rather more densely cos 
vered with much paler brown fur, A speci- 
men procured by Mr. Lilliot somewhere on 
the Coromandel coast appears to be of tlie 
same species; but has the upper parts much 
more fully covered with brown fur, darkest upon 
the crown, and a whitish collar round the lower 
part of the neck. ‘The hair on the sides 
of the neck, is longish and directed forward. 
Length of Radius 3} in. The difference partly 
depends, no doubt, on the season in which the 
specimens were obtained: and the only other 
frugivorous Bat known to inhabit India is Pt. 
Dussumieri, Is. Geoff. vide J. A. S. XII, 176. 
(1021) Taphozous Longimanus (Hardwicki), is 
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X. 970, is another species likely to occur as itwas 
deseribed from a specimen procured in ‘Travancore. 

(1023) Megaderma Lyra. Geof. (or M. Carna- 
tica Elliot, and M. Schistacea, Hodgson), appears 
to be common. 

‘The species of Rhinelophine would seem to be 
numerous. Of true Rhinolophus, Mr, Waterhouse 
gives Rhin. Insignis, Horsfield with a mark of 
doubt against the specific name, from Ceylon, in 
his catalogue of Mammalia in the museum of 
| Zoelogical Society (1838) ; and we have eeen no 
true Rhinolophus from the peninsula of India, 
unless Rh. Mitratus; Blyth, (J. A. S. XCL, 483}, 
from Chaibasa be deemed an exception. In a 
v letter Dy, Kelaart informs us that he has since 
obtained a very large Hipposideros, and like- 
wise a Rhinoloplusas this genusis at present re- 
stricted, But of Hipposideros, Gray, there appear 
to be many species in Ceylon. Of the three no- 
ticed in Mr. Elliot’s Catalogue of the Maminatia 
of the S. Mahratta country (Madr. Journ. X, 
98), viz H. Sproris, H, Murinus and H, Pla- 
vus (vide J. A. 8. XU, 489), the first two are 
common; and H. Ater, ‘Templeton, is a third de- 
scribedin J. A 3. XVII, 252. The last we 
have not seen; and Dr. Kelaart now sends two 
species additional to a specimen of H, Murinus, 
These are probably 

(1624) H. Vulgaris, (Horef.), apud Gray, of 
India and 

(1025) HW. Pusitius, (Vem.), of India, the spe- 
cifie name given with doubt by Mr. Waterhouse 
(Catal-Zool-Soc-Mus). 

The first, though nearly affined to—~is certain- 
ly not identical with—Rh. vulgaris apud Blyth, 
J. A.S. XULL, 488, from Arakan, length abont 8 
in. of which the tail is 44 in; expanse about 12 
in. or nearly 80; radius 2 in.; tibia $ in. ; ear- 
conch 2 in. ‘Lhe membrane surmounting the 
frontal pits exhibits three distinct small longitu- 
dinal ridges. Fur of the upper-parts pale greyish- 
brown at base, then dusky-brown which gives the 
prevailing hue of the surface, with very slight pale 
extreine tips. Lower-parts nearly uniform brown, 
with also slight horny tips.—Membranes dark. 
‘The other (H. Ater 9) is smaller and possibly a va- 
riety only of IL. Murinus, wnich (so far as can be 
traced in the dry skin) it resembles in structure. 
Colonr whitish above, with blackish tips'to the 
fur, the two colours heiung equatly conspicuous ; 
and below whitish brown. ‘hese Bats cannot 
be properly described unless when fresh or pre- 
served in spirit. 

The genera Rhinopoma and Dysopus have pro- 
bably yet to be discovered in Ceylon. No doubt 
Rh. Hardwickii and D. Pileatus exist there, 

Of ordinary Bats (Vespertilioninae), the 

(1026) Nyctecejus Heathii, Horstield, appears 
to be very common, as generally over the peninsula 





a species and genusadded by Dr. Kelaart to the} of India. In Bengal it is replaced by a smaller 


fauna of Ceylon. 


(1022) Taphozous Brevicaudus, Blyth, J. A. S.° Heathii, Horsfield P. Z. 8. 


This is the N. 
183], p. 118, 


species of similar colouring. 
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length (of an adult © male in spirit) 6 inch 
of which the tail measures 32 inch ;  alar 
expanse 164 inch; fore-arm 22 inch ; longest 
finger 43 inch; tibia 14 inch : foot with claws 
ava inch, The difference of bulk and of size of the 
head, on comparison of this with the next spec’cs, 
exceeds that of the linear dimensions. ‘The skull, 
also, with the teéth, is much larger in -N. 
Heathii_ measuring 1} inch in length, inclusive 
of the sagittal ridge and more protruding lower 
jaw ; the upper canines project more than Ps inch 
from their long sockets. Hab, central and S. 
India and Ceylon. 

(1027) Nyctecejus Luteus, Blyth, x. 8. length 
(of a large male) 6% inch ; of which the tail mea- 
sures 2} inch ; expanse 142 inch; fore-arm ay 
inch ; longest finger 82 inch; tibia 18 inch; foot 
and claws } inch, ‘The entire length of skull is 
barely Linch; inclusive of the greatly developed 
sagittal ridge. Hab. Bengal, Coromandel. 

in structure both resemble N, Belangeri and 
both have the upper-parts when fresh of a very 
rich tawny or golden-brown colour, having a 
slight greenish caat ; the lower parts fine yellow, 
more or less deep, and not unfrequently tinged 
with fulvous- By exposure to light the colours 
fade much in both species the rich yellow tinge 
gradually disappearing. N. Belangeri, (Zem.) is 
common to India generally and the Burmese 
and Malay countries, being in Ceylon equally 
abundant, 

To these Dr, Kelaart adds another of about 
the same size, which was long ago forwarded 
from Chaibesa in Central India by Capt. 
8. R. Tickel. and may now be described as 

(L028) Nyctecejus Tickeli, Blyth, n.s. Length 
42 in. of which the tail measures 23 in. ; expanse 
16 in, ; length of fore-arm 22 in. ; of longest digit 
44 in. ; tibia + in. ; foot with claws dine: ears 
internally, from lowermost base $ in.; and ex- 
terually hairy forthe basal half. Fur moder- 
ately long, soft, and straight, or a little wavy ; 
of a pale fulvescent or whitish-fulvous colour, 
more or less tinged with maronne or vinous on 
the back : the membranes dusky, marked along 
the digits as in Kerivoula Picta, but the bright- 
er colour spreading Yess upon the membrane, 
though the interfemoral is chiefly or wholly of 
this*hue. There isa considerable growth of 
hair upon: the basal half of the iaterfemoral mem- 
brane above, also along the tibia, and especially 
upon. the toes: the face likewise is hairy around 
the eyes, and on the muzzle. . Ears triangnlar 
and obtusely pointed: the tragus broad and 
semi-cireular and suddenly narrowing at tip. 
Lastly, the dentition exhibits a peculiarity ; 
this animal having a short, flat, obtusely trilo- 
bate or quadrilobate second pair of upper inci- 
sors, situate posteriorly to the usual large pair, 
and immediately behind the contact of each of 
the latter and the canine.of the same side. This 
we have seen ia no other species Hab. Centyal 
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India, Ceylon, and doubtless the intervening 
hilly country. 

(1029) Kerivoula Picta,°Gray ; 

Vespertilio pictus, Pallas (originally described 
from Ceylon); V. Kervaulo Boddaert. 

Kihal voula, Cingh, (Kelaart), 

Specimens sent dry and in spirit by Dr. Tem- 
pleton and Mr, Layard are perfectly iden- 
tical in species with one received from Java ; 
and Dr. Cantor met with this species also at 
Pinang. Sckinz gives it from Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and, doubtfully, Ceylon. Mr. Layard 
says of it, “Ihave only met with this species 
about Colombo in any abundance, and I obtain- 
ed one solitary specimen at Ambegamoa” Mr. 
Gray notices a K, Sykesi (we believe still unde- 
seriberl), from “ India, Caleutta 3? this we do 
not know, but in Lower Bengal (where apparently 
very rare) and in central India, there is a fine 
species of nearly the same remarkable colouring, 
which is likely to be sometimes mistaken for 
K. Picta, though Aiffering from it in many par- 
ticulars. It appears to be Vespertilio formosus 
Hodgson, J. A. S.1V. p-760,assigned hyMr.Gray 
to his Kerivoula, though improperly if it be the 
species here referred to, which accords in the 
number of its teeth with Mr. Hodgson’s descrip- 
tion, supposing that its exccedingly minute 
second upper premolar was overlocked. ‘This 
species and K. Picta and Nyeticejus Tickelli 
present the same remarkable and beautiful style 
of colouring ; but the dentition and other charac- 
ters differ. (We have since received another and 
remarkably handsome large species of Nycticejus, 
with similar colouring of membranes, from the 
Khasya hills,—N. ornatus, Blyth, —a description 
of which will appear in a subsequent articte.) The 
Nyeticejus has the short and very brord muzzle, 
strongly developed sagittal, occipital, and parietal 
crests, and comparatively powerful teeth with 
the upper caruassiez adjoining the canine, which 
we observe in N. Heathii and the species affined 
to it; and there are two premolars below, of 
which the second is the longer. Vespertilio For- 
mosus (?) has three premolars below, of which 
the medial (or that next to the carnassiez) ig mi- 
nute ; and the upper cornassiez is widely separat- 
ed from the canine, and in the interval are one 
developed premolar, and posterior to this another 
which is excessively minute and liable to be 
overlooked : there are no ridges to the skull, or 
the middle one is barely traceable; the muzzle 
is comparatively narrow; and there are two up- 
per incisors on each side of equal size: Chaffron 
a little concave. In Kerivoula Picta the chaf- 
fron is highly concave, the muzzle again much 
narrower, and there are two pairs of upper in- 
cisors of which the inner are longer, and so 
placed that on a direct front view they are alone 
visible, the second pair heing concealed behind 
them; in V. Formosus (?) the four are equally 
visible on a front view. There are two pra- 


ae ta 
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molars of equal size between the upper canine 
and the Carvassicz and two below of scarcely 
ferior size to the @hird or lower carnassiez. 
Lastly, the cars of V, Formosus (?) are not those 
of a Kerivoula (as exemplified by K. Pieta), but 
are deeply emarginated externally at one third 
of their lenth from the base, and above com- 
paratively narrow aud obtusely pointed : tragus 
also broader, shorter, and less attenuated at Lip. 
'The only other Bat we have yet seen from 
Ceylon, is a minute species which appears to be 
extremely common throughout India, and is also 
met with at Singapore, We believe it to be V. 
Coromandelicus, #, Cuv, and to be_ identical 
with V. Irretitus, Cantor (Ann-Mag N. UL IX, 
481,) from Chusan ; and V, Minutus, Temuninek, | 
from the Cape of Good Lope, would seem lo ap- 
proximate, so far as can be judged from the bi 
deseription of Prof. Schinz. Size of the Pipis- 
trelle, (Note, On comparison of British specimens | 
of the Pipistrelle with an exwnple in spirit. sent 
by Mr. Hodgson from Nepalevith the MS. name 
V. pallidi ventris, we conld discover no diller- 
ence whatever. According to Schinz, the same 
species further inhabits Japan,) are on the aver- 
aye somewhat shorter in the fore-arm, which 
does not excced 12 in. in length; longest digit | 
2 to 2} in. ; expanse rarely exceeding 74 in. (Dr. 
Cantor gives 8 in. as the expanse of his Y. ir- 
retitus, but the other measurements  sufliciently 
correspond). ‘Total length 2§ in., of which the 
tail measnres 12 in. ; ears broad, exceeding } in. 
in length ; tragus } in. appearing lanceolate in 
the dry specimen, Lut in the fresh animal some- 
what lunate, or a little curved forward and ob- 
tuse at tip. The fur is short, as compared 
with that of the Pipistrelle, and dingy fulvous- 
brownabove at the surface, below paler and 
greyish fulvons ; membranes dusky. ‘The skull ra- 
ther exceeds } in. long: the upper cornassiez is 
all but contiguous to the canine, and there is a 
minute premolar situate internally and not visi- 
ble externally ; and two lower premolars, of 
which the second or corvaysiez is longer by about 
a third than the first, ‘This Bat belongs to that 








large division of ScoropiiLus, Leach (apud | 


Gray), the specics of which have permanently two 
pairs of small upper incisors of about equal size : 
to these we prefer to restrict the name Sec 
puts reserving Nycrecesus for those in 
which the adulis have only one large incisor on 
each side. Accordingly w> term it (though sonfe- 
what doubtfully) SeorormiLus Coromandelicus. 
This diminutive species is remarkable for the ex- 
treme velocity of its fight, as particularly shown 
darting about a room after being molested ; and 
it is the most common of the small Bats about 
Calcutta. My. Hodgson did not meet with it in 
Nepal, and it possibly does not inhabit the sub- 
Jlimalayas. It is the No. 12 of Mr. Elliot's list 











in the Madras Journal of Literature and Seicnee, 
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(1030) Carnivora. Dr. Kelaart sent flat skins 
of what he considered to be two varieties of 
Jackals; but we regard them as mere individual 
variations of colour, such as are seen in all parts 
of India. No other wild canine animal has hitherto 
been discovered in thetisland. 

(1031) Viverride, of these the Civet of Ceylon 
is probably not Viverra zibetha, L. ; as supposed 
by Mr. Layard, but of a race procured hy Me, Walter 
Elliot from Travancore, and of which a specimen 
exista in the museum of the Zoological Society, 
referred to V. zibetha iu Mr. Waterhouse’s Cat- 
alogue of the mamialia in that collection (1838), 
No. 252. In that Catalogue.it is marked “ Su- 
matra, donor, Sir Stamford Ratiles 7? but we 
are the more inclined to suspect a mistake hoth 
as regards the donor and the habitat, from its 
being stated (formerly at least on the label of 
the speeimen) to have been presented by the 
Duke of Northumberland. Both My. Eltiot’s 
‘Travancore specimen aud that in the Zoolojical 
Society’s museum exactly resemble the African 
V. Civetta, except that the dorsal mane ceases 
between the shoulders instead of being continued 
forward Lo between the ears. 

(2032) Viverrionla Mataccensis, (Gi). and 
Paradoxurus ‘Typus, ¥. Cuy., sent by Dr. Ke- 





j laart, as previously by Mr. Layard, are perfectly 


similar to Bengal specimens, ‘There is also in 
the Island 

(1033) Paradozurus Zrytonicus, (Schreber), & 
very young example of which was formerly sent to 
the Society by Dr. ‘Templeton, then of Colombo. 
‘This young aninial is uniformly of the colour of the 
upper-parts of Mustela vulgaris, ‘merely a little 
paler below, and shewing no decided trace of 
the longitudinal dorsal stripes. A living pair 
was afterwards presented to us by A. O. Brodie, 
Ksy. of Putlam, ‘These were then not fully 
grown, and were paler than the last, with the 
limbs darker, and the three longitudinal dorsal 
streaks distinct. The female died in this colour- 
ing, and is now preserved in the Society’s muse- 
um; but the male still lives, and has become 
considerably deeper in his general hue. Of two 
specimens niow sent from Newera Hlia by Dr. 
Kelaart, oue is again deeper-coloured than the 
living male, except its tail which is paler, and 
the dorsal stripes are inconspicuous thouglr dis- 
tinetly traceable : the other is much darker, con- 
siderably more so indeed than Lutra vulgaris, 
with remarkably handsome fur, and no trace of 
the dorsal streaks ; the tail paler, with a subter- 
tuinal yellowish white ring exhibiting thus the 
tendency to partial albinism which is so often 
observable about the tail tip, and sometimes the 
fect aud even the body, of animals of this genus, 
as especially the common P. Typus. We do 
not hesitate in considering all these varieties of 
colour in different specimens of P. Zeylopicus to 


have no special importance ; but on preseut data 
ee [ ae eee ee aes " Pe en Oe ce Bae Ni 














* development of the blackish portion of the hai 
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up on the mountains (P. montanus, Kelaari,) 
have finer and darker-coloured fur than those of 
a lower region. 

(1034) Herpestes. There are four species of 
Mungoose (Herpestes) in Ceylon : 

(1035) H. Pitticollis, (Bennet), is*not uncom- 
mon in the interior ; and ad 

(1036) HH  G@riseus, (Geoffroy), appears 
identical with the race of Bengal, the nose 
and paws of the only specimen we have seen 
being, however, cousiderably darkef. ‘This 
speciinen was sent by Mr. Layard from the 
Jaina peninsula ; and he remarks that there 
is “another variety of Triucomali which ac- | 
cords exactly with the Indian animal.” Dy, Ke- 
laart states, in a recent communication. “ 1 { 
have now two other species of Ierpestes besides 
the H. @riseus and H. Vitticoltis,—one like H 
Auropunctatus, Hodgson, but pot it, is 
like #. Griseus, except that the grey of the hair 
is in this fulvous or yellow (if new, #7 fulreseens, 
mihi): the other is of a dark raby red; tip of 
tails and feet black ; ferruginous-red face ; and as 
large as H, Vitlicollis,” The former of these is 
probably ZZ, Auropunctatus ; and the latter, we 
have little doubt, is a very <listinct species tor- 
merly sent on loan by Mr. Etlint, who procured 
itin the south of India, but bas not given it a 
name, so far as we are aware, {Lis speci- 
meus, however, were smaller than adult. Vitticollis, 
and more affined to Grigeus in structure. ‘Ihe 
following notes were taken of them, and we may 
here characterize the species as 

(1087) Herpestes Hilioti, Blyth, Entire length 
26 inches of which the tail measures half: length 
of fore-limb, te end of claws, } gin; and of hind- 
foot with claws 24 in. General colonr asin 77. fus- 
us, Waterhouse, of the Nilgiris, but the pale por- 
tion of the annulated hairs whiter,—the four limbs 
Mackish above,— and the tail (which is less bushy 
than in H. fuseus) tipped with black for the | 
terminal 24 or 32 in. In this specimen there j 
Was an appearance of a collar, from the greater 



























and of the whitish portion lower down, in these 
forming a sort of suche ving. Another speci- | 
men had the general cast of colour redder,—a ; 
maronye-red prevailing very bright on the four ! 
limbs above the black fect, and upon the tail | 
where bordering on its black tip. Tab. 3. India. | 
(1038) Felidae. Of Cats, there are, in Ceylon, | 
F. Pardus (vel leopardus) aud its black vari y 
FL Piverrinus and Fo Chaus. F. Tigris and ! 











y { same species ; 
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in Travancore and sent on loan ly Mr. Elkot, 
may prove to be that of another. This speci- 
men is remarkable for having the whole upper 
half of the head and body and of the basal 
moiety of the tail, covered only with the short 
and close downy fur common to the genus, with 
merely a very few scattered piles of the ordi- 
nary longer intermixed. The under half of the 
head and body and rest of the tail are clad as 
usual, precisely as in J. Nair and similarly 
coloured ; but what is remarkable, is the abrupt 
and well defined straight line of deruarcation 
separating the upper and lower halves of the ani- 
inal, and passing immediately below. the ear- 
couch. We suspect, however, (in fact feel sa- 
d,) that the individual was killed while 
changing its coat; but its size is still remarka- 
ble, being eqnal to that of the common Bengal 
Otter (4. Chinensis, Gray, vel darayensis, Hodg- 
son Xe.) Nevertheless we consider it identical 
with ZL. Nair. 

(1040) Urside, #he Bear of Ceylon is the 
Ursus (vel Prochilus) Labiatus of all Vudia south- 
ward of the Himalaya, and which is peculiar to 
this country. 

(1041) fuseetivora. Sorex is the only genus 
as yet ascertained ; but the discovery of ‘Tupia 
Eillioti, Waterhouse (Proc. Zovl Soe. July 24th, 
1849}, in the eastern ghats of peninsular India, 
renders it likely that this genus also may 
have its representative in Ceyton. Perhaps, also, 
the Hedgehog of the Nilgiris (Erinacens Miero- 
pus, Blyth, J. ALS. XV, 170), ov other species 
of this genus, may inhabit the Island ; the more 
especially as Dr. Kelaart remarks that there are 
two species of Hedgehog preserved in the Medi- 
cal Officer’s museum at Colombo, though whence 
brought is uot known. 

(1042) Sorex Murinus, L. (apud Gray), the 
common fudian Musk shrew, is mentioned 
both by Mr. Layard and Dr, Kelnart; and the 
latter geatleman has forwarded two mountain 
species for exiinination, both of whiel we cou- 
sider to be new and undescribed. 

(1043) Surew Monfanus, Kelaart, v8. A typical 

ea’, With dentition &e. as in 8. Aurines. Total 
1 6 inches of which the tail measures 2Linch, 
hind-foot, minus claws, 2 in. colour uniform dug- 
ky or dusky-slate, with the tips of tic fui rufes- 
cent. Dr. Kelaart sent two specimens from 
Newera Elia, which, most decidedly, are of the 
but oné of these ‘had a very 
powerful odour when fresh, and the other wig 

























F, Jubatus ave unknown: and F. Bengalensis | inocorous. 


(var wagati, Elliot), aud F. Rubiginosa, 1s. | 
Geoffroy, both inhabitants of peninsular India, ; 
remain probably to be discovered. 

(1039) Mustetide. ‘The ouly Otter we have seen ! 
from the Island is Lutra Nair, F. Cuvier, which 
is not untommon ; and it is also tle only spe- 


eies which we have scen from the peninsula of 
Hehe ms Meer ee Pp 1 


Q044) Sorex Macropus,Blyth, 2. s. General as- 
peet of typical Sorea with colourless teeth and 


| scattered ‘long hairs on the tail; the cars scarcely 


visible beyond the fur; aid the feet remarkably 
large. Length about 63 in, of which the tail is 
21 in; hind-foot with claws nearly 2 in; the 
fore-foot } in. broad, with Jong and but slielitly 
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in length, Fur somewhat long and very solt, 
uniform blackish, very faintly tinged rufescent ; 
the extreme tip of the tail dull white in the ouly 
speciinen examined. Teeth small, the upper quasi- 
incisors shorter and less strongly hooked than 
in the typieal Soreces, with the posterior 
spur large ; the lower quasi-incisors serrated, 
showing two depressions, and therefore a row 
of three coronal points. Behind the upper false 
incisorsa series of four small premolars precedes 
the carnassiez, the two medial being of equal 
size, the first rather large, and the fourth smaller ; 
and below are the usual two (inclusive of the : 
casnassies), as in the genus generally, Accord- 
ingly, this species cannot he brought satisfac- 
torily under any of the subdivisions of Sorex yet 
instituted ; aud its very large fect, more especi+ 
ally, indicate that it should form a particular 
eubdivision. Both this and the preceding spe: | 
cies are found at Newera Klia and to 1000 feet | 
below. (‘The shrews have very anomalous den 
tition; and we consider “their quasi-incisors » 
above and below to be modified premolars. 'Vhe ; 
upper canines appear to be wanting throughout * 
the order, and the lower canines when present 1 
are generally small, the first praeiolar above and | 
sometimes below being magnified to assume t 
form and fulfil the function of canines (vide 
XIX p. 216). In the shrews uo intermixillary 
bones have been traced at any age and therefore | 
the upper front teeth ave decidedly not incisors, { 
ag they are generally termed: if canines, they 
would be an anomaly throughout the order 5 and 
extracted {rom the socket they have more the char- 
acter of pramolars, exhibiting a second fang coa- 
Jescent or imperfectly separated (i. e. originally 
distinet no doubt ) proceeding from the posterior 
spur or cusp. ‘The lower front teeth have also 
two coalescent fungs, shewing a broad and deep 
median groove on the inner side, and a similar 
Dut less extended groove on the outer. ‘Thus, at 
least, in & Murinus. Lt is not unlikely that in 
some of the other species (or subgeneric forms) 
the two faugs may be permancutly separate, 

Tn addition to S&. Murinus, S. Moutanns and 
8. Maeropus in Ceylon, Dr. Kelaart writes that 
he has lately received two specimens of a large 
Dlack Shrew double the size of the last which he 
algo considers to be distinct and probably un- 
described. 














| 





RODENTIA. 

(1045) Sciuride, Of this family, Dr. Kelaart 
sends two species of Flying Squirrels. One is 

(1046) Peteromys Oral, ‘Tickell, found through- 
out the peuinsula of Ludia, The other isa 
magnificent 

(1047) Seiuropterus, which possibly may be 
a fine adult of the species described as Se. 
Fuseocapillus, Jerdon, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 867, 
from a younger and coaiparatively inferior spe- 
cimen, We incline, however, to the opinion 
that it is distinet ; aud Dr. Kelaart terms it, 
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(1048) Scixropterua Layardi, Kelaart. Near- 
ly affined to Sc. Cuniceps, Gray, of the 8. KE. 
Ilimalaya, from which it differs in having the 
fur of its under-parts of a dull non-fulvescent 
white, the parachute membrane being margined 
with pure white fur, fengthencd and conspicuous 
at the angle. ace grey, exeept the forehead 
which is rufous-brown, like the rest of the upper 
parts. A dusky spot on the nose, Whiskers 
tong and, black; and there is a_ tuft of long 
solt hairs"below the ears and a smaller tuft be- 
fore them. ‘Lhe ear-conch is 3 inch long pos- 
teriorly, ovate and somewhat narrow, Fur very 
dense, the basal three-fourths of the piles dusky, 
sinnious, and fine in texture ; the tips coarser, 
and shining dull refous-brown, forming the sur- 
face colour. ‘Tail flat and broad, above nigres- 


Feent, and below deeper blackish except at tip. 


Veet greyish, with a faint rafons tinge on the 
hind only. Length about 2 ft., of whieh the 


‘tail with haiy meastres half; hind foot, from 


heel to tip of claws, 24 in. ; fore-foot to 
membrane, 1} in, Hab. Mountains of Ceylon 
(Dimboola). 

(1049) Sciuri of Ceylon, these are treated of in 
J.A. S$. XVIIL, 600 e¢ seg.. where five species 
are entunerated, to which Dr, Kelaart’ has now 
added 

(1050) Se. Triliniadus Waterhouse, (v Deles- 
serli, Is. Geoflvoy), identical with the race of the 
Nilgiris and Malabar. Le has ulso favoured the 
Society with a fine example of 

(1051) Se, Tennentii, Layard, /oe cit., perfects 
ly similar to that sent by Mr. Layard ; and with 
a young specimen of 

(1052) Se. Macrourus, remarkable for having 
the terminal three-fourths of its tail unmixed 
white or slightly yellowish white. “The &e. 
Macrourus,” he remarks, “ 1 have seen of various 
colours; some black ; and Iam inelined to think 
the Se. Tennentii only a large variety of it Se. 
Macrouens, even changes colour from brown to 
black,” Mr. Layard, however, insists that Se, 
Macrourus, the common large Squirrel of our 
western coast, never intrudes on the haunts of &. 
Tennentii, nor is intermingled with itin its own 
locality.” ‘The two seem to hold, therefore, the 
same mutual relation as Presbytis Thersites and 
Pr. Prianus, or Pr. Ursinus and Pr. Cephaiop- 
terus. ‘Lhe rufous capped striped Squirrel noticed 
in afoot-note to J. A. 8S. XVIII. 602, Mr. Layard 
terms Se. Kelaarti, Layard ; but it does not ap- 
pear sufficiently distinct from Se. Brodie. Ac- 
eording to Mr. Layard, ‘‘ Se. Tristrinéus is the 
common low country Squirrel” (of the island). 
« $c. Brodiei is common on the west coast from 
Point Pedro and Putlam ; replacing Se. Tristria- 
tus, from which it is easily distinguiehable by its 
pale colour and the long peneil-tuft at the extre- 
mity of the tail, this, however, is oftet wanting 
in stuffed specimens, And indeed even in live ones, 
the hair being but slightly attached to the skin = 
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Se. Keluarti entirely replaces all the other small 
Sciari from Tangalle and Hambantotte, and 1 
should fancy extends round to Trincomali. It 
may be described as very like Se. Palmarum of 
India, but the head as much redder, the halves 


~ of the back and belly are mere blended, and the 


animal is altogether smaller.” These three little 
squirrels, if different are exceedingly affinéd ; and 
all have the rufous colouring under the tail which 
ia never seen in Se. Palmarum. It would be inter- 
esting to ascertain if their voices differ, for that 
of Se. Tristriatus is remarkably unlike the voice 
Se. Palmarum. 

Inu XVII, 603, it is remarked that there are 
no Seinré more difficult to understand than the 
group exemplified by Sc, Modestus, Muller, &e. 
‘The three Darjiling specimens there referred to 
as having the thighs externally of a bright fer- 
rugiuous colour, exemplify the Sc. Lokriah, 
Hailgson, apud Gray, who terms it the “ Red- 
thighed Squirrel” (vide Gaéal. Brit. Mus. Mam- 
mal.); and the Se. Lokriah, H. apud, Blyth, (J. 
A.8. XVI, 873) Mr. Gray designates as Se. Sub 
flaviventus, McClelland. In Vr. Cantor’s list 
of the mammalia of the Malayan peninsula Se. 
Modestus, 8. Muller is cited as a doubtful syno- 
nymeof Se. Tenis, Horsficld, and the habitats 
given by Dr, Mutler (Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Canton,”) ave transferred, but Mr. G. Moxon 
has recently presented the Society with a speci- 
men from Malacea, which we tako to be the 
Malayan peninsula race referred to Se Modestus, 
aud which is very distinet from Se. Tenuis of 
Java and apparently differs also from the Se. 
Modestue figured by 9. Solomon Mailer. Length, 
about 8 inches of tail 9 inches, its hair reaching 
2} inches farther; hind-foot with claws 1% in. 
Colour of the upper-parts grizzled black and 
Golden-fulvous, deeply tinged with ferruginous 
on the croup and tail: under parts pale ashy ; 
and limbs grizzled ashy externally, whiskers long 
and black, terminal two-thirds of the tail banded 
with black, the alternating fulvous bars whitish 


» towards the end’ no ferruginous on the faee, 


sides and limbs, as in Dr. 5. Muller’s figure of 
Sc. Modestus. From Se, Nigrovittatus, it differs 
in having no lateral stripes, nor the rufous tinge 
about the muzzle and cheeks; alsoin the decided 
ferruginous tinge of its croup and tail and the 
very distinct bands upon the latter. In the same 
collection were threespccimens of Se. Laticauda- 
tus, 8. Muller and Cantor, which is doubtless the 
Rhinosciurus tupaioiles Gray from Singapore, 
and possibly distinct from true Laticaudatus. 
One of these has been presented for the Society’s 
museum. 

Murida.—Ovr the Rat tribe. 

(1053) Gerdilius Indicus, F. Cuvier; from 
which we now doubt whether @. Cuvieri, Water- 
house, ard @. Hardwickii, Gray, differ constantly 
in any respect (vide J. A.-S xv, 138). At least 
specimens are perfectly similar from different 
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parts of Bengal, 8. India, and Ceylon; but we 
have not yet examined the skull of a Cinghalese 
example. Dr. Kelaart. remarks that Kandyan 
examples differ in no respeet from the Gerbil of 
the plains of Ceylon. 

(1054) Golunda Hllioti, Gray, Mag. N.H. 
1837, p. 586: Mus hirsutus, Elliot ; *Al. coffeus 
Kelaart. “The Coffee Rat of Ceylon, a very dis- 
tructive spccirs, rooting up the coffee trees, and 
nearly destroying whole plantations in one night, 
wheu some plant on which they generally live is 
searee ip the Jungle,” (Kelaart). 

(1055) Golunda Meltada, Gray, Ibid ; Mus 
lanuginosus, Elliot ; MT uewera, Kelaart. We have 
little doubt about the correctness of the identifi- 
cation of this species, although there is no 8. 
Indian specimen in the Society’s museum to 
compare with it, Tn this type, as in Gerdiliua, 
the upper rodential tusks are distinctly grooved. 

(1056) Mus Bandicota Bechstein : M. gigante- 
us, Hardwicke; M. ikvia, Buch, Ham; M, 
uernrivagus, Uodgsaa, &e, “Conmon in the 
paddyficlds round Cotta, doing great damage to 
the crops and embaukiments ; the natives consider 
them very good-cating.” (Layard). 

(Mr. Layard has also procured M Jndicus, 
Geoffroy, ve arvicola indica, et bengalensis, et 
Mus Kok, Gray, M. providens, Elliot, and pro- 
bably AI? pyctoris, Hodgson, Ann, Mag. N. H. 
XV, 267, if uot also Nesokia Hardwickii, Gray, 
ibid. X, 265. “ Not uncommon about Jaffna, 
The natives estecta them great delicacies, and 
they are much songht after”) From a recent 
letter from Dr. Kelaart, he also appears to have 
met with this species at Kandy, 

(1057) Mus Decumanus, L. (M. Rattus, L. 
Included by Mr. Layard. In Caleutta, we 
have only obtained this species from the ship- 
ping, and may remark that there is a brown 
variety of it so much resembling the M. 
Setiger, Uorsfield—an arboreal species which is 
very unlikely to be often conveyed about in 
ships,—that we cannot help strongly suspecting 
that the black and brownish specimens from Van 
Dieman’s Land assigned to M. Setiger (setifer) 
in Mr. J. E. Gray’s catalogue of the mammalia 
in the British museum, pertain really to the Eu- 
ropean Black Rat. Of this we have also fine ex- 
amples trom France.) 

(1058) Mf. Nemoralis, Blyth, n, 8. (M. setifer 
apud Layard, (probably not, however, as Mr. 
Layard supposed M. %etifer was‘ procured 
ina paddy field near Galle.”) with a consi- 
derably longer tail, exceeding the head and 
body in length in the proportion of five to 
four. In M. Setifer, the tail is shorter than 
the head and body. The whiskers are also 
blacker, at least than in what we take to bea 
half-grown specimen of ¥f. Sedifer from Malacca. 
Dr. Kelaart sent an adult specimen and one two- 
thirds grown from Ceylon ; and Mr. Firth lately 
obtained three voune Hvine examnlen fenm 
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huge nest placed among the branches of a dense 
mango tree, in the vicinity of Calcutta. Two of 
these soon after made their eseape, and the third 
we possess in spirit. We have siuce ascertained 
its occurrence in the Botanic garden, and other 
likely sites in the neighbourhood of Caleutta. We 
had not thé opportunity of actually comparing an 
adult with the Ceylon specimens, but it certainly 
appeared to be speeificallyidentical with them ; the 
belly being merely somewhat albescent. It ex- 
hibited a manifest affinity for AZ, Rufescens, but 
was much larger, tess rufescent, and the belly dull 
whitish instead of pure white. Shot on the bough 
of a tree. 

(1059) MM. Rufescens, Gray: M. flavescens et M 
rufus, Elliot (nec Waterhouse); M._ erdorens 
B. Hamilton, Ms. This also is a tree Rat, 
keeping especially to cocoa-nut palms, though 
by no means confined to them. According to 
Buchanan Hamilton, it nestles in the cavities of 
trees, and not (like the preceding species) among 
the branches. We have outained a singte inuli- 
vidual variety, in which the while belly is much 
less abruptly defined than usual. One that es- 
eaped in our private residence took up his abode 
for some days (till we saw no more of him) on 
the top of a glass-folliug door, not burrowing 
like the common house Rat ‘hey do, how- 
ever, as Buchanan Hamilton remarks, visit out- 
houses and similar places by night; but pass 
the day on trees, chiefly cocoanuts (being very 
destructive to the youny frnit,) and bamboo: 

(1060) Al. Kandianns, Kelaart, 2. s. very like 
the preceding species, but the fur softer and of 
finer texture, and less rufescent in color. Whis- 
kers very long, fine, and black. Peculiar to the 
mountains, aud we strongly suspect it to be 
only a mountain variety of M. Rufescens ; but 
require to examine move perfect specimens and 
to compare the erania and dentition, before 
coming to a final decision Af, Niviventer, Hodg- 
son, would seem to be affined. 

Other species of Mus are cnumerated by Dr. 
Kelaart, as inhabitants of Ceylon ; but they re- 
quire further examination. 

(1061) Mus Oleraceus, Sykes, is also a Bengal 
auimal ; and the Society possesses a specimen 
from Assam quite similar to others from S. India. 
M. Dumeticola and M. Povensis Hodgson, require 
to be carefully compared with it. 

(1062) Mus Terricoloz, Blyth, must be closely 
affined to M. Cervicotor, and M. Strophiatus 
Hodgson, Mr. Elliot sent it from S India together 
with M. Lepidus, from which he did not distin- 
guish it. Indced it much resembles that species 
in form and colour, but the face is very much 
shorter, and the fur short, soft, and not spinous 
in the least degree. Its colour varies, however, ac- 
cording to the soil; those of the alluvium of the 
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hue of the upper-parts as in the various affined 
species. Length 2} in; of tail 24 in; ears 3 in; 
iind-foot 58; in. ~ Inhabits gardens, and is very 
numerous in the open fields; together with Ger- 
billus Indicus aud Mus Indicus. 

(1063) Mas Manci, Gray, who refers to this 
the Af. musculus apud Elliot, is consequently the 
common house Mouse of fndia generally, which 
differs from Jf. Musculus in having a longer tail, 
and shorter fur which is not so dark in colour. 
Length of head and body 3 in. and of tail 84 in, 
M. Dubius, AI. Homourus, and M, Urbanus, 
Hodgson, required to he compared with it. 

(1064) Mus Berdmorei, a remarkable species 
from Mergui by the name M.  Berdmorei. 
Length about a foot, of which the tail is not quite 
half; ears posteriorly $ in. hind foot, 14 in, 
Itr shortish, even, coarse and hispid but not 
spinous, of one quality, with no long hairs inter- 
mixed; its colour grizzled grey above, unmixed 
with rufous; below and on the feet pure white. 
Rodeutial tusks white. ‘fail rather m-re copi- 
ously clad than usnal with short hairs. 

(1065) Iystricidee. A young Cinghalese Por- 
cupine sent alive by Mr. Layard, and aince 
mounted in Society’s museunn, is evidently of a 
new species most nearly aflined to the common but 
undeseribed porcupine of Bengal. The last and 
most satisfactory authority upon the species of 
poreupine is Mr. Waterhouse’s * Natural History 
of the Mammalia,’ Vol. 2. ‘This author reduces 
the known species of Hystriz as now limited 
(including Acandhion, F. Cuv.) to four, viz., 
two erested species of large size, the European 
and N. African Jf. Cristaéa, L, and the Asiatic 
I. Hirsutirostris, Brandt (v. leacura, Sykes) ; 
and two crestless species of much sinaller size, 
the Sub Himalayan Hf. Hodysonit ; Gray (v. alop- 
hus, Modgson), and H. Longicauda, Marsden 





_ (v. deanthion javanicum, ¥.Cuv.), of the Malayan 


peninsula and archipelago. OF these the Society's 
museum contains two skulls, a stuffed head, ditto 
very young animal, and a flat skiu (leprived of 
the crest) of a half-grown example, of H. Hirsn- 
tirostris ; flat skins of old and young of H. Hody- 
sonii ; and a stuffed specimen of H. Longicauda : 
also three skulls (one of them from Assain), | 
agreeing with Mr, Waterhouse’s description and * 
figures of the skull of H. Hodgsonii ; but on two 
of them the names ‘ Hysériv cristata’ and 
“ crested porcupine” are written by one of our 
predecessors, so that they perhaps belong to the 
smail erested species of Bengal, and not to the 
Sub-Ilimalayan crestless Porcupine. In Mr. 
Walker's list of the mammalia of Assam (Cale. 
Journ. Nat. Hist. U1, 267) the only porcupine 
mentioned is H. Cristata, which should at leat < 
indicate the existence of one of the crested species 
in that province. No, 1 is that of an old animal, 


Ganges being darker than apecimens fron the fer- | and is rather larger than the two described by 


ruginons soil to the westward. All have the! Mr. Waterhouse; measuring 53 in. 


in total 
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No. 8 is that of a young animal, in which the 
naso-frontal sutures form each a straight line, 
meeting its opposite at anobtuse angle posteriorly; 
this, however, is merely due to immaturity, 
the forehead not having commenced to bugle as 
in the adult animal. JF Hedgsonii and H. 
Longicauda ave nearly affined species, but ex- 
hibit well marked distinctions in the cranium : 
and externally they are most readily eharac- 
terized apart by the latter having a strongly 
marked white demi-collar, proveeding upward 
from the throat, which either does not occur or 
is barely indicated in the other and by its body 
spines (i, e. spinous bristles, xs distinct from 
the quills.) terminating in sharp and rigid points, 
not flexible and setacious lips as in H. Hodg 
sonii. 

(1066)H. Bengalensis Blyth. ‘The common Ben- 
gal Porcupine (and of Assam ?, Sylhet, and Ara- 
kan, rare near Calcutta.) A. Benyalensis, resembles 
the two last mentioned in size and general charac- 

er; or it may attain to a larger size, though not 





nearly to the magnitude of 7, Cristata and df. | 


Since the above descriptions | V4" isa we 
‘in either of its congeners. The body-colour pales 


Hirsntirostris. 
were written, we have seen, in the Barrackpore 





menageric, fine living examples of H. Hirsuti- + 


rostris, H. Bengalensis, and the Atherura in- 


biti ipper Chasya hills, which ; Y"! : , 
habiting the Tippera and Khusya hills, which ; terior angle; and (in the specimen at least) they 


lattor is well figured and described by Buchanan 


Hamilton, and like them it does not possess the | 


two great lateral masses of very long, slender | 


and Aexible quills, impending and concealing 
the much shorter, thick, rigid and acutely point- 


fd -quille:sehioh “constitute the) atmatues of the; standing 54 in. high at the shoulder, some of the 


animal: but it has only a very few long and 
slender quills, gradually thickening in the basal 
half and altenuating much in the terminal half, 
intermixed with the ordinary or weapon-quills 
towards the front and at the sides, The latter are 


much longer and thicker than in the two crest- ! 


less species ; and the body spines are still flat- 
ter and more strongly grooved, and terminate 
towards the neck in slight set 
quills in rigid points. ‘There is a distinct but 
small thin crest, (not dense and massive, as in 
the two large specivs,) the longest bristles of 
which measure 5 or 6 in., and are tipped with 
white for the terminal third: and the white 
demi-collar is as strongly marked as in 7. 
Tongicauda, General colours asin H. Hodgsonii ; 
the quills generally having the basal half white, 
the rest black,most of them with a white tip more 
or less developed: the few long and flexible 
quills are white with a narrow black band about 
the centre. ‘fail as in the two evestless species, 
with similar pedunculated quills. 

The Cinghalese Poreupine sent by Mr. Layard, 
though young, we do not hesitate to name as 
another distinct species. 

(1067) H. Zelanensis, Blyth. 
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! finer and more bristle-like. 
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the same size and apparent age to compare 
with it. It is nearly affined to H. Beuga- 
densis, with a similar but more developed crest of 
long bristles ; these are of the same brown eclour 
as the body spines, and have each one obscure 
pale amulation and beyond it a white annulation 
at less than two-thirds of its length® the quills 
are slenderer than in the porenpine of Bengal, 
and are black, with white extreme base; mingled 
with others longer aud more slender, which are 
chiefly very pure white, often with dark base. 
Spineg much flattenect and very much groov- 
ed, and coarser over the limbs than in Z. 
Bengalensis ; the anterior terminating in very 
slight flexible setae, becoming gradually ob- 
solete towards the quills, upon the hind- 
limbs especially, the spines are quite as coarse 
as on the sides of the body; whereas in 
the Bengal Porcupine they are there much 
White demi-colar 
barely indicated. The general colour is much as 
in the others, but plittle more rufescent, and the 
spines are even more shining than usual; the 
white of the quills being also much purer than 









remarkably on the hind-limbs. ‘Che ear-couch is 
formed most as in H. Hirsutirostris, being some- 
what squared above, with strongly marked pos- 


are much more scantily clad with hair than in H. 
Bengalensis and 7/. Hodgsonii, Lastly, the 
pedunenlated quills of the tail are considerably 
more elongated than in either of the other species. 
Tn the small well mounted specimen described, 


bristles forming the crest are 6 in. long: ina 
engal Porcupine of the same size they are not 
42 in; but still appear conspicuously in the lat- 


| ter, from being all broadly and evenly tipped with 





white. It is not improbable that the large H. 
Hirustirostris may likewise be proved to inhabit 


i the same island; and likely enough there is a se- 


cond and small species, perhaps 1/. Zeylanensis, in 
The Satter is deseribed by Mr. Layard 
to be common in the Chilaw and Jaffna districts, 
doing great damage to the eocoanut trees when 
young and tender. The Natives term them Oat 
Oara (‘ thorn pi’). 

The skulls of H. Benyalensis and H. Zeyla- 
nensis remain to be examined and compared with 
those of 2. Modgsonit and H. Longicauda ; for 
to the latter, and not td the two great Porcupines, 
these two small crested species are more immedi- 
ately affined. The want of crest is accordingly 
no distinetion of Acanthion from Hystrix, as Mr. 
Gray would separate them, but the absence of 
the two great lateral masses of very long slender 
quills, impending the others and even the tail in 
the two large species, affords a better external 
distinction. We follow Mr. Waterhouse and 
others, however, in assigning the whole to Hystrie 
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(1068) Leporide. The Hare of Ceylon is Lepus 
Nigricoilis, ¥. Cuv. (L. melanaachen, Tem) identi- 
cal with the species of peninsular India, Java, and 
the Mauritius, from each of which regions the 
Society possesses a specimen. ‘The Iare of Ben- 
gal and all upper India is Z. 2uficaudates, G. 
Geoffroy ; Mr. Waterhouse erroneously supposing 
S.. Nigricollis, F. Cuv., to be the Hare of Bengal. 
We know but of twelve species of Rodentia in 
all Lower Bengal, which are as follows :— 
1 Seinrus Palmarum,—2 Gerbiilus Jadicus,— 
3 Mus Indicns, Geoffroy (M. Kok, Gray), com- 
mon fickd Rat.—4+ M. Terricolor, Blyth, com- 
mon field and garden Mouse.~-5. Jf, Bandicula, 
in marshy localities. —6 7. Decumanus.—T M 
Rattus observed ouly among the shipping in the 
river —8 M. Flavescens, chiefly in cocoanut 
trees and about bamboos,—9 M. Nemoralis, 
trees, 10 M. Manei, Gray ; domestic Mouse. 
—l) Hystria Bengalensis.~12 Lepus Ruficau- 
datus. 

(1069) Pachydermata. The fPachyderms of 
Ceylon are the Mephant, the wild Hog, and the 
Dugong ; whieh last according to Mr. Layard is 
common in the Bay of Calpentya, on theavestern 
coast, and bears the mune of Zedia Maka anong 
the natives who highly esteem its flesh. A skull 
of a‘ Cinghalese wild Boar, sent by Mr. Layard 
differs much in contour from skulls of the wild 
Boar of India; indeed so much, that we feel 








justified in denominating it as a peculiar species. ; 


(1070) Sus Zeylonenses, Blyth, 2.8. skull long- 
er than that of the Indian Boar, nearly straight 
in profile, very much contracted at the vertex. 
Palate contracting posteriorly to less thna 1 in. 
from the magnitude of the last molar, whieh is 


considerably larger in both jaws than in the wild , 


Boar of India, the upper measuring 1} in. long, 
by 
1 in. only in breadth. 
from vertex to tips of nasals, 164 inch. 
gether, this skull approximates closely in eon- 





Total length of skull, 
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archipelago, it is not. unlikely that a 
continental species may have remaine 
ed. 

fa Dr. Solomon Mutler’s figures of the skull 
of Sus Verrucosns the young but fall grown ani- 
mal is represented to have a broad vertical plane 
which is excessively contracted in an old animal : 
bur the oldest Tudiau skull of several now before 
us is one with the broad vertical plane. Since 
writing the above we find that Mr. Gray dis- 
tinguishes a Boar skull from the Nilgiris by the 
name Sus Affinis; while specimens from the Ne- 
il ‘* hills? and fared and one from Malabar, he 
tlesignates Sas Judicus.—List of the Osteological 
specimens in the collection of the British Museum. 

RUMINANTIA, 

(1071) Cereide, ‘The “Elk” of Ceylon ap- 
pears to Rusa Hippelaphus of India generally, 
vel cervus egtinus, F. Cuv., of the Malayan 
peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo; found also 
in the intervening Burmese countries. ais 
Muaculatus is common : also Muntjacus vaginalis 
of which the heals of both sexes were sent for 
identification by De. Kelaart. Meminuna Indica 
abounds. ‘ The Mosehida,” writes Mr. H.N. 
‘Larner, jun, (4an Mag, N. V1, 2d series, V1. 
482) “must, of course be distinguished from 
the cervide by their trilocular stomach, and by 
the presence of the gull bladder.” We have 
never found the latter to exist, however, in the 
chevrotains. Lastly Dr. Kelaart informs us of 
the existeuce of a species affined to dais Porcinus 
and probably undescribed ; living examples of 
which he has recently shipped for the London 
Zoological gardens. ‘These, we now learn, have 
arrived in London, and are considered to be 
distinet and new. We are also informed that 


plurality of 
undetect- 








ithe (so called) Hog Deer of the banks of the 
+4 in. broad anteriorly. Vertex narrowing to | 


Indus (C. Dodin ? Royle,) is distinct from 


the Awis Porcinus of Bengal, Nepal, Aesam, 


Alto- * 


tour to the figures of the skull of Sus Burdbatus | 


by Dr. 8. Muller and M. Temmiuck. 
Note.—'here are two races, if not even species, 
of Indian wild Boars distinguished respectively by 
a broad and by a narrow vertex in specimens of 
the same age. In the former the vertex where 
narrowest measures 24 in. wide; in the other 
barely 14 inch. In other respects they are simi- 
lar, except that the molars are ‘arger in the race 
with narrow vertex. This so far as we have scen, 
is the Bengal animal; whereas that with broad 
vertex inhabits Kutak, and perhaps the Indian 
peninsula generally. A skull from Arakan ex- 
hibits an intermediate character, with vertex 4 
inch wide, and the molars large. The Bengal 
Boar has long borne a reputation for higher 
courage than that of the upper Provinces at least, 
which may depend upon its special distinctness. 
While so many affined species of Sus have been 





Arakan, ‘Tenasserim, &c. While on the gsub- 


, ject of Deer, it may be remarked that Mr. 


Gray, in his list of osteological specimens in 
ihe collection of the British Museum, give as 
distinet species of the Elaphine group ‘“ Cervus 
Cushmirensis, Faleoner MS8.,” and ‘Cervus (Wal- 
lichii?) Affinis” of Mr. Hodgson. We have little 
doubt that these will prove to be the same, and 
refer to figs. 8 and 9 of the plate accompanying 
J. A. S, X, 750 representing a horn of the Kagh- 
mir Stag, for comparison with Mr. Hodgson’s 
various figures of those of 0. Afinis, J, A. 8. X, 
722 ; XIX, 466, 519). We continue to he, as 
formerly, of opinion that the species is Cervus 
Wallichii, Duvaucel, figured and described from a 
young animal at that time living in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden; the identical pair of horns it 
bore being now in the Society’s museum, and re- 
presented J. A.S. X. 750 pl., fig. 7. Inall proba- 
bility, it is also the Jrdisch or great-stag of 
Siberia mentioned by Stahlenberg ; if not like- 


distinguished by the Dutch Zoologists in the! wise the Persian Maral, which we saw alive in 
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London ; and (as remarked on a former occasion, 
J.A.8. X., 747.) we ' cannot doubt that, with 
full maturity, this noble species possesses a ter- 
minal crown to its antlers, assuming thus every 
feature of a typical member of the elaphine group,’ 
the crown being, howevef, probally as in the 
Wapiti (GC. Canadensis, vide X, 75, pl., figs. 4, 6), 
rather than as typically in the European Stag 
(GC. Hlaphus), The 0. Wallichii as figured by 
Mons. FB. Cuvier, most closely resembles the 
Wapiti Stag of North America; and the 
similitude of the horns (at least at a partien- 
lay uve ?} is exhibited in figs, 2 and 
8 of the Plate referred to. | Compare also 
the young Wallichii, fig. 7, with the young, 
Maral, fir. 19, Since the foregoing was in type, 
we have chanced ta refer to the fizure of the Wa- 
piti in Dekay’s volume on the Mammalia of the 
state of New York, and the horns represented in 
that figure are absolutely similar to those of the 
great Asiatic Stay, as the latter are given by Mr. 
Hodgson. 

(1072) Bovide, The wild Buifalo is common ; 
and it would seem that formerly Bos @aurayinha 
bited the island, inasmuch as the Quavera of 
Knox can scarcely refer to aught else ; but, if so, 





it has now been exterminated for nearly a century. | 


(1073) Kdentata. Mr. Layard writes —* I think 
our island A/anis is identical with the Indian JZ. 
Bruchyura, but it requires identification, It is 
uot uncommon. 
cies which I have little doubt will prove to be 
the long-tailed Pangolin of authors ;” or can 
this be AY, Lepdara, Blyth, J. A. S. X1, 454, XVI, 
1293 ? 

(1074) Cetacea. 
of the coast and the large Whales occasionally 
stranded,are all in need of accurate determination, 

(1075) MAMMALIA, procured at or near the 
station of Cherra Punji in the Khasia hills, north 
of Sythet, described by KH. Burn, Esq., in Beng. 
As, Soc. Jour. No. VI of 1851. 

(1076) Presdytis Pileatus, Blyth, (J. A.S, 
XII, 174, XU, 467, XVI, 735. Procured at 
Cherra Punji. 

(1077) Dysopus Pjicatus, (B. Ham.) nearly as 
dark coloured as the Malayan race termed D. 
Tenuis, (Horsfield), which, we think, ciffers not, 
otherwise than in being constantly of a much 
darker hue than the ordinary D. Péicatus of 
India, 

(1078) Nycticejus ornatus, Blyth, as. A 
large and robustly formed typical species, of un- 
common beauty. {1 colouring, it is affined to 
N. Tickelli, Blyth, p. 157. ante ; but is alto- 
gether stronger, with conspicuously larger and 
stronger feet, and remarkably elongated ears. It 
also does not possess the peculiar small flat inci- 
sor, situate posteriorly to the contact of the ordi- 
nary large upper incisor and the canine, seen in 
N, Tickelli, Colour, a “bright pale rusty isabel- 
line-brown abeve, (the piles black for the basal 


I have also seen another spe- | 


The Dolphins and Porpoises | 
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ifoarth, then whitish, with rusty extremities,} 
less vivid on the lower half of the back, and 
somewhat paler below, a puree silky white spot 
onthe centre of the forehead, others on each 
; Shoulder and axilla above, and a narrow stripe 
jof the same along the middle of the back; face 
below the forchead deep brown, ificluding the 
chin; a broad white demi-collar over the throat 
:from ear to ear; and beneath this isa dark 
: brown demi-collar of similar extent, (passing in 
| a narrow streak upward to-the ehin), and below 
this again a narrower pure silk white one, com- 
j meneing from the shoulders—whieh below it 
!are again deep brawn, continued round to 
‘separate the ends of the white band below 
from the white axillary spot above. Membranes 
marked as in WN. Tickelli, or black except the 
interfemoral which is tawny-red, 98 also a por- 
; Gon of the lateral membranes towards the body, 
land the entire limbs and digits, Ear-conch 
| elongate oval, erect, with trazus a fourth of its 

length, narrow, sem*lunate. and curved to the 
rfyont. Length (of an adult female) 42 in, of 
which the tail measures 12 in.; expanse 144 
jin. ; fore-arm 24 in. ; longest finger 845 tibia 7 
jin.; foot with claws 2 in ; cars externally Sing 

tragus 3 inch. Procured at Cherra Punji. 

(L079) Zalpa Lencura, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIX, 
215. Of this recently deseribed species, Mr. 
Frith has brought thirty-three specimens in 
spirit, all true to the distinctive characters ipdi- 
cated. In none does the head and body exceed 
143 inches in length. ‘The species, however, in- 
| habits the plain of Sylhet, aud not Cherra Punji 
| as formerly stated. 

(1080) Sorex Peyrotetii (2), Duvernoy. The 
specimen examined, had been affixed to a thorn 
by some shrike, as has been several times ob- 
served of the common British Shrew by Lanins 
Collurio. Colonr darker than usual; but other- 
wise it appears identical with specimens from 
various parts, as Almorah, S. India, Maulmein, 
&c. It is the smallest of all known mammalia. 

(1081) Tupaia Ferruginea, vay. Belangeri; Tu- 
| patie de Pegu, Lesson, ool. de Belanger, t. 4. 
Cladobatus Belangeri, Wagner. 

‘This race, which abounds in Arakan and the 
‘Tenasserim provinces, merely differs from the 
common Tf. ‘Ferruginea, Raffles, of the Malayan 
peninsula. in being less deeply tinged (and often 
not at all so) with maronne on the upper-parts ; 
the colouring being mach asin 7. Javanica, but 
still having a decided rufous cast as compared 
with this little species, which likewise is common 
about Malacca and Singapore, though unnoticed 
in Dr. Cantor’s list of the mammalia of the Ma- 
layan peninsula, We cannot regard f. Belan- 
geri as distinct from 7. Ferraginea; aud we 
have not previously seen it from so northern a 
locality as Cherra Punji, though it probably also 
inhabits Assam. The species of Central and 
Southern India. 7. Eilio#i. Waterhouse. is a 
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much larger animal, equal in size to T. Tana (V. 
Cladobates Speciosug, Wagner), of the Archipelago 
and the only r@naining species of this genus 
hitherto discovered is the stro marked 7. 
AMurina, (Diard), from the western coast of Borneo 
figared by Dr. 8. Maller and M. ‘lemminck. 

(1682) fteizomys Pruinosus, Blyth, x. 8. So 
fav ag can be judged from external eharaciers, 
this quite resembles Rk. Badins, Hodgson, of 
the vicinity of Darjiling, and Ak. Castaneus, 
Blyth J, 4. 8. XID. 1007, of Arakan, except in 
Dein very differently coloured : the fur being 
uniformly clusky-slate above and below, with 
hoary tips, which latter are of somewhat coarser 
texture ; on the belly there isa’ slight silvery 
shade. All three differ from RA. Sumatrensis 
(CV. cinerens, MeClelland,) of the ‘Vevasserim 
provinces aud = Malayan peninsula, in sg 
mueli t robust, having a amuch shorter tail, 
and adense coat of fine soft fur iustead of a thin 
coat of brisily far; but their structural characters 
are essentially the same, An@xample of the pre- 
sent race was loug ago forwarded to the Beagal 
Asiatic Soviety from Cherra Punji by I’. Skipwith, 
Esq. O.5., but we deferred deseribing it until 
seeing acd<itional specimens, Mr. Skipwith’s 
specimen having old and faded fur is much 
Lrowner and Jess slaty than those obtained by 
Mr. Frith in newly renovated pelage; but the 
hoary tips are conspicuous in all. Et is extreme- 
ly common at Cherra Punji. 

(1u83) détherura Macroura? (1. ; nce Hystria 
Sasciculata,Shaw). Hystria spicifera, Buch. Ham. 
MS. The different Asiatic species of this genus 
remain to be fully discriminated. My Water. 
house refers the Siamese race, with a term 
tail-tutt of “long flattened bristles (somewhat re- 
sembling thin and narrow strips of whale bone),” 
to Hystria fasciculata, Shaw (¥. 11. imacroura, 
Gervais), and he states this to inhabit ‘ Siam 
and the Malayan peninsula.” It is doubtless 
the species figured, evidently from life, by Gen. 
Hardwicke : but, if inhabiting the Malayan pe- 
ninsula, it must co-exist there with dA. Ma- 
























croura, (1), apud Waterhouse, which has “the 
cC 


apex of the tail provided with a |: tuft of flat 
bristles, which are spirally twisted, and alter- 
nately contracted and expanded.” ‘This Mr. 
Waterhouse gives doubtfully from Sumatra ; and 
it is certainly the common brush-tailed Poreupine 
of the Malayan peninsula. Iu the Chittagong, 
‘Lippera, and Khasya hills; there is a very similar 
race to the last, but with the spines shorter and 
less coarsc,excepting those of the eroup,the exsem- 
éle of the colouring greyer, and the enable of the 
front-teeth pale yellow instead of deep buff or 
orange-yellow. On minute comparison of the 
skulls, the frontals of the Malayan race are seen 
to be somewhat larger and more convex, while 
the parietals are proportionally smaller, than dn 
the Northern race: the palatal foramen, also, is 
narrower and adyances more forward in the 
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former, and the inferior lateral process of the 
superior maxillary, forming the Jower border of 
the great autorbital foramen, is, in the Malay- 
an race, given off anteriorly to the position of 
the first molar, while in the Northern race it 
abuts directly on the first molar. If distinet, it 
should bear the name Spicigera given to it by 
Buchandn Lamilton, who has excellently 
figured and prepared a good M.S. deseription 
of it, founded on a living pair received from 
Chittagong. They were brought,” he was in- 
formed, ‘from the hills; and, so far as the 
donor (Mr. Macrac) understands, their habits are 
pretty much the same as those of the Poreupine 
of the plains, Both burrow in the earth, live 
upon roots, and are found either in pairs or 
families.” A’ specimen brought from Cherra 
Pauji by Mr Frith corresponds exactly with 
Buchanan Hamilton's eoloured figure. 

(1084) MAMMALIA OF ‘THE HIMA- 
LAYAS, dy Wo. Osiisy, Esq, uw. a., Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomival, Gvological, Linnean, and 
Statistical Societies ; Secretary of the Zoological 
Society in Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, 
July 1840. 

The Zoology, like the Botany of the Hills, 
differs essentially from that of the sultry plains 
of India, which skirt their southern base ; though 
oceasionally mixed with tropical forms, it is upon 
the whole of a character closely resembling that 
of the more temperate and northern latitades ; 
and the insulated position of these remarkable 
mountains, exhibiting, as they do, the rare and 
interesting phenomenon of a temperate aud even 
a boreal climate on the very confines of the tro- 
pic, where the summer heat is necessarily greater 
than even under the equator itself, are of impor- 
{ance to inquiries connected with the geographi- 
cal distribution of Animal Life. The principle of 
auimality, possesses an innate power of adap- 
tation which renders Animals in some mea- 
sure independent of climate, particularly as 
compared with Vegetables, and which in- 
creases in proportion as we ascewd in the scale of 
‘ite. The power which all animals possess, in a 
ater or less degree, of adapting themselves to 
different varieties of climate, and of withstanding, 
uninjured, the elects of temperatures foreign to 
their natural habits, increases in proportion as 
we ascend from the lower to the higher uibes, 
and it will be seen that the Mammalia form one 
of the most favourable groups for the diseus- 
sion of this important question. Indeed, were 
it not from their limited powers of locomotion, 
they would be the very worst of all, because 
their high position in the scale of life, and the 
superior intelligence and resource with which it 
endows them necessarily protect them against 
changes aud casualties, which would prove fatal 
to more simply organized beings ; but, deprived 
of the powers of flight, otdinary Mammals have 
srsing the wide deserts and 
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oeeans, Which separate the habitable portions of 
the earth ; the nature of their locomotive powers 

consequently confines them to particular regions ; 

and, in spite of the more favourable circun- 

stances of their physical organization, their more 

varied resource and superior intelligence, they 

alford belter materials for studying the problem 

of geographical distribution, than the kindred 

class of Birds, whose faculty of rapid flight enable } 
them to set occans and deserts equally at defianee, 

iv passing to the most distant quarters of the 

globe, and, as it were, to choose their own tem- 

perature and climate -in the loundless fields of 

air, Hence it is that the cirenmstances of the} 
important problem of geographical distribution 

are loss favourably presented in Ornithology 

(hin in Maumalogy ; but, with this exception, | 
the observation above made holds good throush- 

out all other classes of animals, and the simplest | 
tribes will always be found to present. the most 

certain results. Insulated families also oceasion- | 
ally ocenr, which possess peculiar advantages for 

the prosecution of this inquiry ; as, for instance, 

inthe ease of fresh-water Mishes, than whieh [am + 
acquainted with no other group of animals so well 

calentated to illustrate the laws of geographical 

distribution, or so likely to repay aeareful study 

under this point of view ; and Lam only surprised 

that no competent Lehthyologist has hitherto occu- 
pied himself with so promising an inquiry. 

The only other principle which eau well be re- 
garded as influencing the geographical distribu- 
tion of Animals, vz, the dispersion of Pkints, 
upon which all animals live, either mediately or 
immediately, is obviously subordinate to thar of 




















climate, with whieh it has been shown to be most | 





intimately conueeted. On a limited the 
distribution of particnlar species may be serious- 
ly alfected by the influenee which civilization and 
cultivation produce upon the face of particular 
countries 5 wild animals necessarily disappear 
with the woods and foresis which afforded them 
food aud shelter; the Wolf, the Bear, and the 
Reaver, have thus disappeared from Britain; th 
Caperealzie, exterminated above a ceutury ao, i 
once more spreading pidly over the pine forests 








of Scotland ; but these are partial cases, whieh | 


do not bear upon the general problem of geogra- 
phieal distribution ; and itis obvious, that upon ! 
the great theatre of nature, climate and tempera- | 
tuve are the only laws which regulate it, limiled, 
indeed, by the physical structure of the animals, as | 
has been already observed, and by their powers of 
transporting themselves to distant regions. Hence 
it is that terrestrial and fresh-water tribes are 
more favourable for this study than marine or 
pelagic ; though even among the laticr, the com- 
parative simplicity of their strueture, and their 
consequent susceptibility of changes in tempera- 
ture, rettder the habits of different genera and 


species more definite and confined than might 
ie st 
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land and fresh-water Mollusks being among the 
most simply organized, are consequently most 
limited in point of range ; the species of Insects 
are almost equally confined, unless in the case 
of certain tribes, which are susceptible of being 
transported to distant countries ig wood and 
other extraneous substances ; next follow Rep- 
tiles aul fresh-water Fishes; and, last of all, 
Birds and Mammals ; the former, as already ob- 
served, having an almost unlimited range of ha- 
Litat, from the facilities which they derive from 
their sowers of flight, of passing to the most 
distant quarters of the globe. ‘The common Spar- 
row, the Snipe, and the Woodcock, for instance, 
e fouud in the Himalayas and in Japan, 
as well as in the North of Karope; nature has 
endowed these birds with means of traversing 
the arid climes and extensive «eserts which ine 
tervene between these localities, which she has 
denied to Quadrupeds ; and hence we must not 
expect to find the Badger and the Fox so widely 
stributed as the Gwl and the wild Goose But 
the sae species of Mammals are confined to 
particular regions, the great question still re- 
mains, whether similar regions, wherever situated, 
or however separated fro one another by inter- 
voning seas and deserts, produce kindred or ana= 
logons species of Mammals? and it is the general 
solution of this question in the affirmative, as far 
at least as the great continents of the globe are 
concerned, which renders the Mammatogy of the 
Tlimalayas so interesting in this point of a view. 
: We have here an insulated territory ou the con- 
! fines of the tropic, with a climate varying from. 
the most intense heats of the Equator to the 
greatest rigours of the pole; and we shall find, 
jin discussing its animal inhabitants, that it 
sents, as it were, an epitome of the Mammalogy 
of the world; an intermixture, or rather a sues 
cession of species and genera similar to that which 
we mect ia travelling from India to Kamtschat- 
ka, or froin Brazil to Labrador, With all the 
| resources at my command, | have found my ma- 
terials much too limited to give any thing be- 
! vond a mere outline of the Manmalogy of the 
yas. ‘The iain points to be attended 
to and noted down by inquirers and those, unfor- 
j tunately, which the generality of observers most 
neglect, ave the habits and economy of the ani- 
mals which fatt under their notice; their manners 
whether aquatic, arborgd or teriestrial ; whether 
they inhabit burrows, or reside among thick jun- 
gle, or on the naked open plain ; whether they live 
in society or solitary ; the number of young which 
they produce at a birth ; their period of gestation 3 
the duration of life ; their instincts, and the atrae 
fagems which they employ to capture their prey 
or to escape from their enemies ; the nature of 
their food ; whether they hibernate or migrate 
from place to place, aceording to the season ; 


whether they are turned to any account by the na- 
im rae . 
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plicable to the purposes of commerce or domestic | 
economy. ‘These, und other similar inquiries, of 


the utmost importauce to the philosophical Zeo- | 
logist, are within the ordinary rauge of daily ob- | 


servation to most gentlemen in India, with re 
spect to many rare and interesting animals. 
T shall now proceed 10 enumerate such Mammals 
as E know to inhabit the great Himalayan Chain ; 
and without following any formal arrangem 
shall throw them into such natural groups or 
fam: , a3 appear best suited to illustrate thei 
geoyraphical distribution with respeet to elimate 
and temperature, the principal object of the 
present Memoir. 
QUADRUMANA 

(1085) Semnopithecus ente Hllus. 
Bengal and the northern provinces of British Lidia 
there appear to be only two species of Saute, the 
Toonuman (Seanopithecus Kutellus), and the 
Bhander (Papio Rhesus); both of which ascend 
the hills to a very considerable elevation turing 
the summer heats, and retur in to the pla 
at the commencement of the cold seasou. ‘Th 
miveation is avery interesti fact. in the his- | 
tory of these Siniee ; it is the only instance of ay 
similar phenomenon, whieh has been recorded af 
this family of Mammals, and aay become of 
great value in its application to geological rea- 
soning on the climate and temperature of arope 
during the tertiary epochs, in? the deposits of 
whieh periods the bones of Apes and Monkeys 
have dately been found, associated with the vr 
mains of Pachydermata, and other iuliabitants of 
more tropical latitudes. ‘Lhe Hoomuonan, called 
Tangoor by the Hill tribes, is not aafrequently 
found at an elevation of froin 9, VOD to LE,Q00 fect 
asamony the Pine forests in the neigubourhood of 
Choor, ‘and sometiines even at the veree of the 
snow-linc. Nay, it even appears to have suceeed- 
ed in crossing the mountains ; Turner mentions 
having seen atarge troop of these moukeys in 
Bootan, where they are held in the same vener- 
ation a8 in) TLindustan; and that it has found 
its way, andis capable of subsisting in a 
nature, of a cousiderable elevati 
Pp aratively low temperature, 
by these faels, as wellas by tie testimony of 
Hraser, ‘Trail aud other intelligent travellers. 
Dr. Royle found it common enough ia-the neigh- 
bourhood of Hurdwar in April, and on ‘Tuen and 
Mauma at 9,000 feet of elevation in’ the latter 
end of May aud in June.+-Ogildy, M. £. J. July 
1840, p. 147. 

(1086) Papio rhesus, The Ishunder, Bender, 
or Bandar, the Common Moukey of Bengal and 
Upper India (Papio rhesus), though said by Mr 
Hodgson to exist in the central ions of Nepal, 
only in the vicinity of the temples, and in a semi- 
domestic state, whence he conjectures it to have 
been introduced fro rclivions motives, is alsa 
reported to abound in Kumaon; and it is highly 
probable, that the nearly allied species, viz. 
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4 
(1087) Papio Assamensis, lately discovered 
by Mr. M'Clelland in Assam, asecuds the more 
eastern hills, as its congener does the central 
and westeru ranges. Of this, however, we have 
uo positive knowledge, though the close affinity 
of the animats gives astrong degree of probabi- 
ility to the fact; bat the. various species of 
| Monkeys which Mr. Fraser thinks may be found 
) long the upper courses of the Jumna and 
; Ganges, rest on more questionable authority ; 
and it is vot unlikely that this intelligent travel- 
ler, as indecd hy has) hinself conjectured, was 
| deceived hy distance, variety of size, aud other 
circumstances, which give avery diferent ap- 
pearance to individuals of the same species.— 
| Ogilhy, M. LF. July 1849, paye 145. 

(1088) Cercopithecus radiatus. Mr, Modgson 
gives the Bonnet Monkey (Cercopithecus radialus) 
asa native of Nepal; but this species is con- 
fined, as far as at present known, to the peninsu- 
la and western coast of India, and seems to have 
been conlownted by Mr. TL with the Papio 
' Rhesus, ov Bhunder of Hindustany—Ogiloy, MM. 
L, J, July 1849, page 145. 

(1089) Hylobates Seyritus? My. Modgson in 
aletter to the Zoological Society, written some 
years ago, mentions that his shooters were once 
alarmed iu the Kachar, or Alpine regions of Ne- 
pal, by the appearance of a wild man, which walk- 
ed erect, was covered with lang dark hair, and had 
no tail. The improbability of finding a reat Apo in 
sucha situation led him to question the trath of 
the report; but it is well known that the woods of 
the lower ranges to the east of Nepal contain at 
least one species of Gibbon, Hylobates Seyritus, 
j called Hoolvo ov Looloe by the Assamese 5 and 
jit is not improbable tsb individuals may ocea- 
sionally wander to. the higher and more remote 
forests of the Central [ills —~Oyilby, ML. J, 
Fuly 1840, puye 146. 

CHEDROPTERA, 

When it is recollected that of the sixteen. spe- 
cies of Bats, now known to inhabit the British 
islands, no fewer than ten have been discovered 
within the last few years, it will not appear sur- 
prising that we should be s9 imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with this department of Himalayan Mamma- 
logy. Mr. Hodgson, indeed, is the only author 
who has furnished us with any details on the sub- 
jeet: his “ Synepsis of the Vespertilionida of Ne- 
pal.” published in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, vol. iv. p. §99, contains an cnu- 
meration of seven species cf Chriroptera: but, 
as he himself very candidly observes, his specific 
identifications must be received with consider- 
able caution, from his want of access to exten- 
sive libraries and museums, for the purpose of 
comparison. Of the two species of Pteropus, for 
instance, which he has there briefly described 
under the names of P. leneocephaius and P. 
| pyrivoras, the former docs not appear to differ 
“from the P. Medius or Edwardsii of the Plain , 
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and the probability of its identity with that spe- 
cies is increased by the fact, which Mr. Wodgson 
ientions, of its only visiting the temperate re 
gions of Nepal duriug the autumn, returning of 
course to the more sultry plains of India on the 
approach of the cold season. = 

(1090) Pleropus rudicollis of Mr. M'‘Clel- 
land’s “ list of objects of Natural History col- 
lected in Assam,” is likewise ideutical with the 
PB, Edwardsii. 

(1091) Pleropus Dussumieri. Vhe ouly other 
species of tailless Péeropus known to iuhabit the 
continent of tiudia, Péeropus Dassumieri, is ve 
different in its characters from Pleropus medius ; 
ands Dr Royle brought undoubted specimens of 
this latter species from the lower hills a litéle 
farther west, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
it is equally connuon in Nepal, aud consequently 
identical with My. Wodeson’s animal. 

(1092) Pleropus pyrirorus, to judac from the 
short deseriplion given by Mr. Hodgson, appears 
to be less questionably a new species: it belongs 
tothe second section of the genus, having a short 
tail, partly free and partly enveloped in the mem- 
brane, and de its specific name from the de- 
predations which it commits auong the ripe 
pears in the central regions of Nepal The ani- 
gratory habits aseribed to these Pleropi are com- 
mon to the Pleropus poliocephalus of New South 

* Wales, and tany other speeics of the same geuus ; 
for these large frugivorous Cheiroptera are os 
sentially tropical in their habitats, and only visit 
more emperate climates during the swimmer and 
autumn heats, when the ripe fruits tempt them to 
wander frou their native regions, ‘They are conse- 
quently but occasional visitors to the higher eleva- 
tions and fatiluces of the vlobe ; and the Plero- 
pus dasymalles and Pleropus pselaphon, which 
have been hitherto observed only in Japan, comp 

- ratively ahigh latitude for these animals, do not 
probably form an exception to the general law. 

(1098 )Of the Lesectivorous Cheiroptera,a family 
far more abundantly and extensively dis ctl 
over the surface of the globe, Mr. Hodgson iadi- 
cates only five sp as natives of Nepal ‘Thece 

of these ave described ae Vespertilionrs, by the 

specific names of P. F8riosa, V. Fuligivosa, and 

FP. labiata, aul twos Rhinolophi, by the names of 

Rh, armiger aud Rh. tragatus respectively ; but 

without a more careful examination and compa- 
rison with other species than. Mr. Hodgson had 
it in his power to wake, itis impossible to say 
how far these Bats may be distinct from, or identi- 
cal with, species already described. One thing 
at least is certain, that the temperate and more 
elevated regions of the Himalayas must contain 
many species of Inseclivorous Cheiroptera, still 
mknown or undistinguished, besides those enu- 
merated by Mr. Hodgson ; it has been already 
observed, that this section of the family is very 
widely and generally distributed in temperate 
climates ; aud the rich harvest which has attend- 
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ed the researches of British naturalists, within the 
last few years, in their own country, ought to 
; stimulate our Indian brethren to a pursuit which 
cannot fail to be rewarded by still nore extensive 
discoveries, It would be extremely interesting, 
for example, to procure a complete series of 
Himal Bats, with the seasons; tempera- 
tures, and clevations at whieh they were eaptur- 
ed carefully noted down, so as to compare them 

















with analogous species of higher latitudes, 
and thus ascertain what Jaw of suecession 
the different forms may follow, or within 


= then} 
j what limits they may be contined in respect to 
temperature, in their geographical distribution 

















over the surface of the carth. Speaking of 
j these Insectinurons Bats, My Tlodgson observes 
thal they are neither migratory nor subject to 
hibernation ;” two propertics which in more 
northern climates would be considered incompa- 


jtible with one another, and which even in the 
j central regions of the Himalayas require a very 
carelul revision befowe they can be adinitted as 
established facts. lam not aware that these 
aniuals ever migrate it any climate; hibernation 
is the resource which nature has provided to 
preserve them during the season when their na- 
tural food disappears ; and it is the general opi- 
niou, that within the tropics, the Insect-feeding 
Bats go to slecp at ecrtain seasons, as they do 
throughout the winter jn more northern lati- 
tudes: should the fact be otherwise, it would 
prove a highly interesting addition to our know- 
ledge of their habits ; but it is possible’ that 
Mr, Hodgson may have been led into error, 
by the casual appearance of a few individuals 
«uriug an oecasivnal fine eveuing, as sometimes 
occurs in Britain even in the depth of winter. 








The subject is well worth the attention of 
Tudian Zoologists. 
(1094) Jusectivora, Ascending gradually. 


from the fragivorous Cheiroptera of the Plains 
of Tndia, which visit the hills only during 
the summer heats, through the insectivorous 
enera of the same family, which remain 
throughout the whole year, we next come to 
the Iusectivora, properly so called; a family 
which belonys almost exclusively to the temperate 
rezions of the earth; and of which it is there- 
fore extreinely interesting to find the common 
forms of Europe and Novthern Asia occurring in 
the aualogous climates of the Himalayas. No 
fewer than three distinc species of Hedgehogs, 
for instance, have been deseribed from the West- 
ern Hills of the Iimalayas.—Ogildy, M. £. 
J. July 1840, p. 148. 

(1095) Evinaceus spatungus, a small dark- 
coloured species, not more than twice the size of 
a large mouse ; 

(1096) Erinaceus Grayii, of a grizzled black 
and yellow, from the spines being annulated 
with these iwo colours, rather smaller than the 
common European species ; and 
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(1097) Hrinaceus collaris, by some supposed 
to be identical with B. @rayit, but easily distin- 
guished by a white collar half surrounding the 
neck. All these species, however, require a care- 
ful revision; they are founded on single speci- 
mens, those of the two former deposited in the 
Zoological Society’s Collection, that of the last 
in the British Museum, and of which a figure is 
published in the Indian Zoology of Messrs. Lard- 
wicke and Gray. Tt is possible that move exten- 
sive and accurate observation may prove the 
whole three to be identical: at all events, it is 
certain that one, or either of these, of a different. 
species (Lrinaceus indicus of Royle’s MMustrations, 
&e. p. 6), inhabits the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
where it would be interesting to observe the phe- 
nomena attending its hibernation, such as the 
temperature of its body, the nature of its respi- 
ration, &e. during the period of repose.—Ogiléy, 
ML J. July 1840, p. 148. 

(1098) Sorew indicus, Mr. 
letter to the Zoological Soctety, already re | 
to, denies that there are any Heduchogs in Ne- 
paul, but mentions a small dull slaty-blue variety 
of the common Indian Shrew or Musk Rat (Sor- 
ex indicus), as common in the lower and central 
regions, to which he speaks of it as being con- 
fined. Other species no doubt exist in’ the more 
temperate parts of the mountains, though thejr 
small size and shy habits sereen them from obser- 
vation. -- Ogildy, M. 1. J. July, 1840, page 148. 

1099) Talpa the same gentleman mentions 
the Mole (Talpa), as abounding in the Kachay, 
or northern region of Nepal, and ‘Traill says it is 
common in Kemaon; but uo one appears to 
have demsibed, or even examined it, and we are 
ignovaut of every thing relating to it, exeept the 
name. It will probably prove to be a distinct 
specics from its European congener, if it exist at 
all; but the question is involved in great doubt, 
and is well worthy of a careful examination.— 
Ogilby, M1. J. July \O40, page 148. 

CARNIVORA PLANTIGRADA. 

(1100) Ursus. OF the family Carnivora Plan- 
tigrada, the majority of which likewise belong to 
the temperate regions of the earth, various forms 
and species orcur among the Himalayas. First 
of the genus Hrsus, we have the Bhalo, or Com- 
mon Bear of India (Ursus labiatus), and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hodgson, the Malay Bear (Ursus 
Malayanus), inhabiting the Turais, ov sultry re- 
gions, at the base of the‘mountains, to which lo- 
calities he appears to intimate that they are con- 
fined. But the habitat here assigned to the Ma- 
lay Bear is extremely doubtful. It rests solely 
on the authority of Mr. Hodgson, who, from the 
want of proper means of comparison, is often 
mistaken in the identification of species : more- 
over, we have never received this animal from 


Ilodgson, in the 
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been in this instance confounded with the Ursus 
Thibetanus, which, from the general simitarily of 
the two species, may have readily happened. Mr 
Horlgson, indeed, expressly mentions this latter 
species as an inhabitant ol the Central and Nerth- 
ern regions of Nepal sand Dr. Royle informs me, 
that it is confined among the more western hills, 
to the Noon and warm valleys, where it is called 
Reech by the nmtives, Lieut. ‘I’. Smith, of the 
15th regiment N. £, however, an officer well 
acquainted with the Mammals of the Himata- 
yas, and a keen sportsman, assures me that the 
Common Sloth Bear ((rsrs fabiadas) does not 
ascend above the Jower spurs of the great Moun- 
tain Chain of Northern India; that it is there re- 
placed by the Reeck which occupies the whole of 
the more elevated hills, as far up as the snow line, 
where it is succeeded in its turn by the Baryt or 
yellow Bear (Ursus isabellinns), & species hither- 
to very imperfectly deseribed. though mentioned 
by e tourist as extremely abundaut in’ the 
higher regions of the Himalayas. Capt. Skinner 
met with it in the neighbourhood of Bhairo Ghati ; 
Traill found it in Kemaon, though he says it is 
peculiar to Bhot; and it is probably the 

















Brown Bear mentioned by Mr. Fraser: so. that 
upon the whole it appears, that whilst the 
Common Sloth Bear (Ursus labiatus) is on all 
hauds admitted to be confined to the sultry 
plains of India, the Keech (Uses thibedanas) 
sneeceds it, as the ligitimate representative of the 
European Bear (Ursus frctos), aud of its Ameri- 
eau analogue (Ursus americanus), in the middle 
or temperate regions of the hills, to be itself re- 
placed amon the frozen peaks of the higher 
mountains, by the Bayi, or Yellow Bear of the 
Himalayas (Ursus isabellines), a species in all re~ 
spects aualogons, in its colour and habitat, as 
well as in its deeidedly carnivevous appetite, to 
its congener, the Polar or Sea Bear of the North - 
(Ursus maritinus.) 

(1103) Gato and Aedes, Various animals, 
either belonging or closely allied to the Gluttons 
and Badgers (@ulo and Meles), pre-eminently 
northern forms, likewise inhabit the elevated ranges 
of the Himalayas. Among the lower terraces we 
have the 

(1102) Raételus mellivorous, Ratel, called Pee- 
joo by the Hindoos, which is common over all the 
plains of Northern India, and differs from the 
same animal, as found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
only in being of a lighter colour on the back. 

This wide distribution of the Qarnivori and 
the common occurrence of the same specics 
in India, and the most remote paris of Africa, 
will be more particularly mentioned in the follow- 
ing article: Mr. Hodgson, under the erroncous 
impression that the Peejoo, which the Nepalese 
eall Bharsiah, was an unknown animal, and evi- 














any part of Continental India, but only from the | dently misled by some imperfect or faulty account 
great, islands of the Tudian Archipelago ; and it | of its dentition, has recently described it as a 
is therefore not improbable that it may have | new genus under the name of Ursitamus inauri- 
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in Europe. M. F. Covier figured, and aceurate- | more pass the arid’ plains of Aral 


ly deseribed its teeth in the “ “Dents des Mammi- 
feres,” so long ago as the year 1825; and the 
jate Mr. Bennet described and figured the ani- 
mal itself in 1880, from ap Indian specimen then 
living in the menagerie of the Zoological Society. 

(1108) The Baiioo-soor (perhaps more proper- 
ly f#halloo-soor ?), Meles collaris, which M. F 
Cuvier likewise elevated to the rank of a generic 
form, under the name of Arcloayx, upon the 
faith of a distorted native drawing sent to him 
by M. Duvaucel, is a real Badyer, and was des- 
eribed and figured by the celebrated Bewick, at 
least thirty years before M. Duvaucel’s visit to In- 
dia. Lt inhabits the northera plains of Hindostan, 
and probably ascends the hills, but of this fact I 
have no certain information. 

(1404) @ulo. Of the Gluitons, properly so call- 
ed, the @ulo nepalensia of Mr. Hodgson, whieh 
does uot differ specifically frou the @ulo orientalis 
of Dr Horsfield, the only distinction being in 
a fighter shade of ground colo, inhabits the 
lower tervaces of the hills; whilst the 

Q1105) Wah or Chitwah (-tilurus fulgens) 
and the 

(1106) Benturong (Aretitis A/sifrons), ive said 
to be confined to the Kachar, aud regions border- 
ing ou the snow-line. As regards the Wak, there 
is no doubt about the truth of the habitat here 
assigned to it; but the Benturoug is a native of 
the Ludian Archipelago, and of the Peninsula of 
Malacca; and { strongly suspect, that it has been 
confounded with some other animal, perhaps with 
Paradoxurus bondar or some closely allied species 
The habitat of Bootan, assigned to it in the Regue 
Animal, is altogether erroneous. 

Mesars. Ciray and Isidore Geoffroy have pro- 
posed to consider the Gulo nepalensis as the 
type of a new genus, the former under the name 
of Heliclis moschata, the latter under that of 
Melogale personata, 

(1107) Carnivora Diyitigrada. It was men- 
tioned incidentally in the preceding article, 
that many species of Carnivore were common 
to India, and the Coutinent of Africa; and 
it is not a little singMlar, that this migration ap- 
pears to have proceeded exclusively from west to 
east, and never in the opposite direction ; or, in 
other words, that whilst the Cerzirora of Africa 
have found their way freely into the neighbour- 
ing Continent, those of India have never passed 
the Arabian desert. I do not pretend to account 
for this. Perhaps it may depend upon the phy- 
sical character of the two Continents, and the in- 
fluence which this circumstauce exerts in modi- 
fying the nature and habits of their respective 
inhabitants. The Lion of the burning Sahara, 
for instance, like the wild ‘aurick or Bedoween 
of the same regions, would find the parched de- 
serts of Syria and Persia no barrier to_ his pro- 
gress towards the East: whilst, on the other hand, 
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but the species has long been well known | the Tiger of the moist jungles of Bengal could no 


than the 
puny and luxurious Hindoo, accustomed to the 
same humid soil and atmosphere. But whatever 
may be its cause, the fact itself is as undoubted 
as it is interesting, ‘Lhe common distribution of 
the Radel over both Continents hussbeen already 
meutioned. ‘This animal is spread over the 
whole of Africa ; it is common in every part of 
the Cape colony, aud Denham and Clapperton 
brought it fiom Bornou ; and though its geogra- 
phieal limits have not been accur: ately ascertained 
in Asta, we know that it abounds on the plains of 
Northern India, which do not differ much in the 
physical structure from the Karroos of South 
Africa. So likewise the Lion (Felis Leo), the 
Leopard or Panther, for they are both the same 
species (Felin-Pardus aud Leopardas), the Cheetah 
(felis jubata) the Persian and Red-eared Lynxes 
(Felis Caracal and Felis Chaus), the striped 
Hyrena (Hyena virgata), and the Jackal (Canis- 
aurens), al pre-ensinfeutly African species, are 
found in most pi of India, without offering 
any striking v either in form or colour; 
whilst the Tig s, Wolves, Paradoxures, &c. of 
the latter country have never passed far to the 
west of the Indus, and some of these are even 
without generic representation on the Continent 
of Aftica; nor is it less singular that, as. far at 
least as at present known, this migration should 
have been confined to the Carniygra. There is 
not a single authenticated instance of any 
of the numerous Autelopes in which Africa 
abounds above all other parts of the world, and 
which wature has peculiarly adapted to inhabit 
the most parched and arid deserts, having cross- 
ed the Isthinus of Suez, any more than of the vari- 
ous species of Deer so common throughout the 
whole extent of Asia having migrated in an op- 
posite direction. Jf the various indications 
whieh Mr. Hodgson has given of the oceurrence 
of spe known to inhabit the great islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, aud the southern extre- 
mity of the Malay Peninsula, such as the Ben- 
turong (drefitis albifrows), the Malay Bear 
(Ursus matayanus), and the Javanese Ichneu- 
ion (Herpestes javanica), in the forests of the 
‘Turai, which skirt the southern foot of the Hi- 
malayas, should turn ont to be correct, (and it is 
certain that Fedis minuta and Gulo orientalis are 
common to both these localities), it would ap- 
pear that India Propes, besides its own appro- 
priate Mammals, is a kind of neutral ground 
upon which the species of the most distant coun- 
tries to the east and west of it meet and min- 
gle together. One fact, abundantly singular, 
but which I have never seen accounted for,.is 
the alleged total absence of every species of 
the genus Canis, so numerous and so com- 
mon throughout all parts o India, in Burma, 
Siam, and those other cfountries cast of the 
Brahmapootra, which compose the creat Malay 
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Peninsula. ‘This isa phenomenon well worth 
the attention of ludian Naturalists. 

(1108) Felis. As far as regards the ovcur- 
rence of the Diyitigrade Curnivra amoug the 
Himalayan Mountains, it is certain that the Liow 
called Pavy by the titians, aseends the wester 











hills to a very. considers elevation. Mr. Fraser 
often heard of it durt to the sources 
of the Ganges and Jumua, and Bernier, [Dr. Royle 
says here, © { frequently made inquiries on this 





subject, and could never learn anything positive on 
the subject ; nor had any of the numerous sports- 
men to whom L spoke on the subject, ever seen 
Lion or its skin, obtained from within the Ein. 
alayas. At present, the Lion is [believe ouly 
found to the west of the Jumna, especially on the 
edge of the desert, wear TLansi. J. VP?) whilst 
travelling (o Cashmere, in the train of Surur 
aebe, had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
SOF this animal: the amusement was 
figawea for the Emperor alone, and the sue $ 
of a day’s sport was orded by the fp 
Ifistoriographer in the annals of the empir 














The 
smme indifference to climate characterises the Liou 





in Africa ; in the time of Herodotus and Aristotle, 
he was coumon among the coldest mountains of 
Macedon ; at t 
anong the snowy peaks of the Atlas, or ov 
the chilly slopysof the Suneuberg, asin the 
desert of Barca, or on the banks of the 
Gareip. Trowel vs should Took for him to the 
east of the Brahmapootra, as thoush not 
known to inhabit any part of Eastern tudia, thé 
Burmese are said to have figures whieh can be 
intended for no other animal, and which can ouly 
have been drawn from the liviug model. The 
Tiger and Leopard are well kuown to inhabit 
every part of the Himalayas, even to the line of 
perpetual congelation ; they exist equally in Ja- 
pan, in’ the Caucasus, and in the Altai Moun- 
tains in Southern Siberia. ‘The Tiger of Bock- 
Hara is less than the Bengal variety, and chictly 
confined to the Valley of the Oxus ; whilst in Ja- 
pan he is covered with a thick coat of long soft 
fur, to protect’ him from the rigours of that 
northern climate. The Cheetah is said by Mr. 
Hodgson to occur ebiefly among the lower valleys 
of the Himalayas, but Pallas fond it as far north 
as the Caspian Sea and the deseris of the Kbir- 
gis tars, so that it may possibly ascend the 
Hills toa greater height than has yet been sus- 
pected. Lieut. Smith imeptions a small dark 
coloured variety of the Leopard, called Zuckur- 
backer, extvemely fierce, and common in every 
part of the Hills. 

Among the smaller species of the genus Felis, 
the Moormi Cat (Felis moormausis) tirst deseribed 
by Mr, Hodgson, and hitherto observed only by 
that gentleman, as likewise the Felis Bengalensis 
or nepalensis, ave stated to inhabit the middle 
of Nepal. The Helis Viverrinus, first 
































he present day he is as often found | 
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crwards by Mr. Hodgson, under the nearly icen- 
tical name of Fedis Viverriceps, inhabits the low- 
er terraces and valleys of the Turi Felis Chaus 
{called Biraloo in Nepal), of which I have com- 
pared numerous African aud Indian specimens, ex- 
teuds over every part of the fills: it is the Fedis 
erythrolus of Mv. acd there is a 
spreimen-of a Vimalayan Cat in the Maseum of 
the Zocloyical Society, so closely resembling the 
common Wild Cat of Europe, that it differs only 
iv the absenee of the dark transverse and longi- 
tudinal stripes which mark that species, and 
which may uot improbably bea mere effect of 
locality. 
| (1109) Paradutures. Me, Hodg 
sertbed three sperirs of Paradox: 
of the Southern, Central, and) Northern 

















rth regions 
of Nepal respectively, two of which at jeast 1 


yp have seen from 
| Bowdar (. 
‘Luvai ; 
dle; 
jCR. bani 
higher regions 

(1110) Herpestes two specics of Mungoose 
CHerpestes) likewise inhabit the lower terraces 5 
IT. grisens, called Nyool in Nepal, does not ex- 
tend beyond the Turai, but Mf, Edwardsii (UL. 
auropunetata, Hodg.) ascends the ceutral hills; 
whilst Vicerra Rasse aud indica and Viverra 
Zibetla ave sail to frequent the same localities 
respectively. 


the more Western Hills; P. 
hirsutus, Hodes.) is confined to the 
P. nepalensis, Nodg., frequents the mid- 
of the mountains, aud P. larrates, 
Tfodx) is only found in the 













Q1111) Austele, the truc Mustele, a genus pro- 
per to more northern latitudes, abound in the 
Himalayas, where there appear to be many «lif- 
ferent species, some of whieh, according to Mr. 
Hodgson, ditler but litde from those of Northern 
Europe and Asia. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that they have never been properly com- 

ared; but it is interesting to find this addi- 
| instance of the relation between generic 
forms and climate. 


(1112) Tn the central region, besides Mustela 
flavigula, Mr. Hodgson mentions two closely al- 




















i lied species,one larger and of a fuller habit of body 


(query, Paradoxurus larvatus?) ; the other, which 
he has described under the name of Afustela Kat- 
4iah, is much smaller, and often domesticated by 
the Nepalese for the purpose of destroying vermin, 
aud sometimes even large animals. This ap- 
pears to be the Ku&ar of Kemaon, where it 
likewise frequents the villages, burrows in the 
walls of houses, and is similarly protected by the 
inhabitants. 


(1113) ‘The Mudtela lanigera of Mr. Hodg- 
son resembles the common Weasel of Europe, 
but differs in its spirally twisted hair; and the 
same geutkeman mentioned another species so 
nearly approaching our common Pole-cat, that 
le is unable to perceive: any specific differ 
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Both these latter species abound in the northern 
and central regions. 

(1114) Zutva. No fewer than seven species of 
Olters are said by My. Hodgson to inhabit. 
the Himalayas ; but they require to be carefully 
studied and compared, before we ean venture to 
pronounce definitely upon their specitic, distine- 
tion. Lt is certain, indeed, that several species 
do actually exist in these Ifills ; Mr. Hodgson 
has himself given brief cl 











pecies of the plains, (Liatrae Nair and Leptony2), 
cus to intimate that the seventh may be 
0 more than a variety of the common European 
Otter ‘The following is the substance of Mr. 
Tudlg observations in the letter already 
wud Togive them oat length in 

he hope thal. they may induce other observers to 
co-operatewith that gentleman in Alling up the 
kelch of which he has given an outlin OF 
Ltr we have seven s s, five differ from 
the two us 


from ail described species, except the common 
Otter (6. valgaris), of which the tare 
species seems to be only a variety. 
feet long, including the tail, and is the largest, 
hough not the longest of our species, It is pe 
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euliar to the tower region, where also three other | 


species inhabit: two more belong to the central, 
and one to the Kachar. One species is yellow- 
ish brown allover; the others brown, more or 
less dark, some having the chin aud throat much 
paler than the rest of the body, and approaching 
uearly to white or yellow. ‘They dilfer in Jength 
trom five feet to one anda half fect ; some being 


quite vermiform, and others as bulky as the Bad- + 


ger, Detailed descriptions, skul 
these animals, are much wanted.’ 

(1115) Canis, Ofthe genus 
species are found everywhere. 
Pariah Dog is universally dispersed throngh the 
mountains, but the Thibet Mastiff is confined to 
the Cachar, into which it is imported from its 


s, and skins of 
+ 


Canis, different 
The common 









native country. There are many distinct varieties | 


of the noble animal. 


another called Mustang is of a bright red colour. 


‘The common Wild Dog, called simply Tunglee | 
Ooota in the Plains and Beansu in Nepal (Canis | 


Duckunensis of Sykes and C. primevus of Mode- 
son) is only found in the tower regions, but is 


replaced farther up by two other wild species, ! 


likewise called Juxglee Coota by English sports. | 
men. Lieut. Smith informs me that one of j 
these is larger and the other smaller than tha! 
Junglee Ooeta of the Plains, from which they | 
hoth differ in having shorter tails and a lighter or { 
more ashy colour: both species ascend the Ils 





avacters of four which / 
he regards as new, besides the two common | 


ly foundin’ the plains, as well as’ 


west Nepal | 
It is five ; 


i mentioned a third (8 Lok 
That called Sassa, g large black kind, with dew : 
claws on the hind feet, is esteemed the finest ; 
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Fuaglee Coota of the Plains, in other respects, 
does not appear to me to differ from the Canis 
Sumatrensia of General Uardwiek. 

The Xokree, or small Indian fox (Canis Corsae, 
, Iadicus, Bengalensis Kokree, &e.) ; and the 
i Berria, ov wolf of India (Guais pallipes, Sykes), 
ver ascend the Thills. 
The Jackal (Canis aureus), is however occa- 
‘sionally said to be found in the eentral regions, 

But the higher mountains are inhabited 
by a very beautiful: species of Fox, whieh Dr. 
Roylesfirst noticed as the Hill Fox, and of which 
he brought home the first skin ever seen in 
England, and which was deseribed at the tiwe in 
the present memoir, and afterwards in’ the pro+ 
ceedings of the Zorlogical Society, part iv. p Ls 
by the name of Cavis Hiwalaicus, Mr. Pearson 
then Curator of the Muscin of the Asiatic Socie- 
ty at Calcutta, likewise described it about the 
sume time as the latter; and as he hada few 
mouths priority in paiat of publication, his name 
of Canis montana tiust have the preferenec. 

(1116) M7. Firgata. Vhe Hyena of India, a 
native of the Plains, sometimes ascends even to 


Simla. 
RODENTIA, 

The remark which was formerly made to ac- 
count for onr limited knowledge of the Gheirop- 
fera and Tnscetivora of these mountains, may be 
applied with equal force to the present family ; 
viz. that the compe cly diminttive size aud 
timid habits of the animals which compose it 
; screen them from general observation. Still we 
‘have much more dvtailed accounts of the Hin 
jalayan Rodertia than of cither of the two former 
families, though even these are far from being so 
complete as could be wished. 

The striped Squirrel of the plains (S. patma- 
rum), is according to Mr. Hodgson, abundant 
in the lower hills of Nepal ; and Ihave seen a 
second spceies (Seiurus Lokriak, Hodg.) of the 
same size, but of a uniform earthy brown colour, 
tipped with golden yellow, whieh is said to be an 
inhabitant of the central 
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latter, aud perhaps not specifically distinct. 

(1117) Pleromys magnificus aud P. ulboniger, 
Hodg. ‘Two beautiful species of flying Squirrel 
ave found both in the northern and central re- 
gions, but do not extend to the very elevated 
parts of the mountains. Here, however, are 
found a small brown kind of Marmot, called 
Bhia by the natives, hitherto undescribed ; and 
an equally undescribed species of Rat, with a 
tail not more than half aninch in length, most 
probably a Lemming (@eorychus, Niger’, if it be 
not rather a Legomys, of which rare and essenti- 
ally artic genus Doctor Royle has brought a beau- 
tiful specimen from the Choor Mountain. Captain 











even to the snow line; they hunt in paeks, and | Herbert, in his tour up the Valley of the Sutle} met 
inhabit ravines aud-ro&ky dells; but, being ex- | with this tailless rat at en elevation of 12,000 
cessively shy are not very offen seen. The Seet, and observes that the ground was every 
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whore ent up into groves by it in search of food. 
He conjectures the animal to be a species of | 
Spalax, but Dr. Royle is rather disposed to think 
dhat it was no other than the Lagomys, he} 
observed the ground similarly eut up in the vici- ! 
nity of the spot where he obtained his specimen. | 
The circumstance of the tail, however, which, 

short as it is, is expréssly me.itioned by both 

Capt. Herbert. and Mr. ‘Traill, appears to me to ! 
preclude Dr Royle’s supposition, since the Lag: | 
gomys ‘of the {Llimalayas, like the rest of its | 
congeners, is absolutely without any ridiment! 
of this organ, It is not improbable, indeed 

that species of all the three genera here mention. | 
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distinguish from the common European Cam- 
pagnol (4revicola vulgaris), a fact the more ine 
teresting from this gens being confined to the 
temperate anc colder regions of the Old World. 
(1119) The Bandicoot, or great Rut of the 
Plains (AL gigantens) ‘does not exist in Nepal; 
bat various kinds of Fieid Mice, of what precise 
species is not mentioned, are stated to be sufli- 
eiently common. 
(1120) The Pore: 








pine (Hystvie cristata var. 
leucuras, Sykes) found in’ Kemaon, and the 
jower and contral regions of Nepal. 

Mr. Hodgson mentions two species of Hares 
inhabiting Nepal. One he calls the common 
smal} species (probably the black-necked Hare 











ed may be found among the more elevated 
sof the Himalayas, of which the elimate is 
tly adapted to their habits > and it i 
be hoped that fature obse 
tention to the elucidation of this, the 
numerous other unsettled points of Himalayan 
Mainmalogy, to which [ heye already leon so fre- 
quently obliged to refer. ! 

Dr. Falconer, in the report of his receut journey 
to Cashmere and Little ‘Thibet, mentions a Ro- 























to} is eonfired to the Turai; tl 
ers will diveet their at-— 





of F, Cuvier, ‘ Lepus nigricollis’), which, he says, 
he other, which he 
arge as the common 
eubling &, inhabits 
tsof Uc mountains, 
led Mave of M, Isi- 






des a new speci 
re ald ne: 

“the higher and colder par 
This is probably the ved-tai 
dove Geoftvoy St. ILiliare, (2. rvficandatus), of 
which Dr, Royle obtained a specimen at Hoard. 

; war (2) and which, he informs me, is very com- 








dent under the name of the Tuibet Marmot, which | man inthe Doon and int 
he says was first found in a bleak and rocky tract ! Delhi, As M. 1s. Geoffroy’ 
of country, immediately alter passing to the nor- , this species is necessarly im 
thern slope of the great Himalayan range; but! tilated state of the only sk 


ve neighbourhood of 
8 short description of 
perfect, fromthe mu- 
tu which he had an 


we have no farther knowledye of its character: 
however, this is precisely the locality in) which 
Mammals of this description might naturally be 
expected to abound, 

(1138) Alas Ratdas aud M. deoumanus, Rats 
and Mice, differing little, if at all, from our com- 
mon European species, are abandant in all the 
houses. Mr. Hodyson, indeed, expressly states 
that both our black and brown, or Norway 








opportunity of examining, the following more de- 
tailed account will wot be unacceptable to the 
i scientific Zool 
} ‘Lhe skin obtained by Dr. Royle is that of a 
| full-grown female ; it is in perfect condition, and 
“measnres one foot teu inches from the nose to 
; the origin of the tail: the eurs are about five 
inches in length, and the tail four inches. ‘the 
: face, back and sides are regularly brindled or varie~ 








rats, are the common species of Nepal, and Mr. 1 gated with alternate wavy Nines of black and light 


Traill mentions them incidentally as inhabitants 
of the province of Kemaon. ‘This is another in- 
teresting and important point of similarity be- 
tween the Zoology of the Himalayas aud that 
of the more northern parts of Europe and 
Asia; nor can we altribute the presence of 
these animals, in this part of the globe, to the 
introduction of European couquerors, as_ is well 
ascertained to have beca the case in America and 
Australia, since they are confined ta the moun- 
tains, and altogether unknown in the Plains of 
India, except perhaps in sqme of the fargest sea- 
ports, ‘They must consequently have travelled 
south to reach their present habitat; and, no 
doubt, exist in Thibet, Turtary, and-other inter- 
inediate countries, where the climate is suitable, 
as far as Northern Asia, from which at least one 
of the species (Mf, decumanus) is said to have 
been originally introduced into Europe. 

Besides these, Mr. odgson deseribes two 
other species (Mus niviventur aud Af. nemoriva- 
ges) as peculiar to the Himalayas ; 

And I have received a Rat from .Dr. Royle, 











sandy brown, arising from the hairs on those 
parts being annulated with these two colours. 
‘The whole coat is short, smooth and glossy ; it 
consists of a short fine internal fur, of a cotton 
texture, and pale bluish white colour, and of a 
long, coarse, external hair, which, as just observ- 
ed, is annulated with black and light sandy brown, 
and gives the general colour to the upper parts 
of the body. fn the distribution of these colours, 





jeaeh hair is divided into three equal parts, the 


top and bottom being black, and the ceitre light 
reddish brown. ‘Lhe dark colour predominates 
most on the face, hips, and along the median line 
of the back, but becomes gradually fainter up- 
on the shoulders and flanks, and is separated 
from the pure white of the belly by a narrow 
hand of pale rufous. The cheeks are grey, 
pointed or intermixed with black; a light 
grey spot occupies the space in front of each 
eye ; the chin is also grey, and the monstaches 
jong and stiff, Llack at the roots and grey at the 
points, The ears appear to be reddish brown 
tipped with black, but the hair has been partly 








which in the dried state of the specimen T cannot 


rubbed olf in the specimen described, which pre- 
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vents me from speaking with certainty. ‘The 
whole upper part of the neck is pure unmixed 
sandy ved, the fur being of the same quality as 
the internal fur upon other paris of the body, 
ant without any intermaxture of the long exter- 
ual silky hairs. The outer face of the arms, the 
whole of the fore legs, and the onter face of 
the hind, are also red; the tail red, or rather 
reddish brown above, and pure white beneath ; 
and the belly and ander parts of the body un- 
mixed white. ‘The. animal had probably been 
killed whilst suckling her young, as the skin ex- 
hibited four very large teats, one pair on the 
breast and the other onthe abdomen. ‘These 
were all [ could observe, but there may have 
be more, as the skin had been a good deal 
rubbed about these parts. 

(1121) Lagomys Roylii. But by far the most 
interesting and unexpected acquisition, which 
De. Royle’s discoveries among the Himalayas 
has produced to the Zoologist, is a new and 
heautiful species of Lagomys, a genus hereto- 
fore only found in Northern Asia and among 
the vocky mountains in North America. ‘This 
discovery, of the greatest importance to our 
inquiries into the principles which regulate 
the yeographical distribution of animals, is 
cutirely due to Dr. Royle, aud furnishes another, 
anda most marked iustance of the paraniount in- 
fluence of climate upon the dispersion of animals, 
aswell as vegetables, Unlortunately, the only 
skin which Dr, Royle has brought to England, 
is too imperfect to admit of so detailed a deserip~ 
tion as would be desirable. ‘The skull has been 
taken out, (it is uuw in the Museum of University 
College, and, Professor Grant informs me, ex- 
hibits the same form of dentition as the other 
species of Lagomys described by Drs. Pallas and 
Richardson), and the hind legs cut off, but in 
other respects it is in a sufficiently good state of 
preservation to enable me to assign its speeitic 
characters, I propose, uncer the specific denomi- 
uation of Lagomys Roylii, to dedicate it to ny 
frieud Dr. Royle, in commemoration of the in- 
portant service which that distinguished Botanist 
has rendered by it8 discovery to. the kindred 
science of Zoology. 

LZ. Koylii more nearly resembles the Sul- 
gan (£. pasillus, Pallas), and the American species 
(1, princeps, Richardson), than either the Pica or 
Ogotona (1. alpinus aud Ogotona of Pallas). 
With the exception of the Pica, however, it is 
considerably larger than any other species of 
Lagowys: the skin here described, notwithstand- 
ing its imperfect state - for the hinder parts have 
Leen partially mutilated, measuring eight and a 
half inches in length, which is more than one 
third as large again as the Oyotona, Sulgan or the 
American species, From the Ogotona, however, 
it is easily distinguished by its colours, which, 
in that species, are light grey above and pure 
‘gar lvaax. Aogrderé tes ecel: etal th a, 
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The triangular form of the ears in Z, pasiflus, 
prevents that animal from being confounded with 
any other species, and the Pica (L. alpinus), 
which alone approaches the size of ZL. Roylii, is 
at once distinguished by the sandy red colour of 
its fur. The JZ. princeps of Dr. Richardson is 
the only remaining species of the genus at pre- 
sent known ; it is very similar to our animal in 
the colorr and quality of the fur, but may be 
readily distinguished by its inferior size, and by 
the geep black hair which covers the external 
surface of its cars, and which is replaced in 
ZL, Roylit by tong far of a pure white colour. 
‘The fur of this species is of two kinds, a very 
soft and fine internal one of a beautiful blue 
black over every part of the head and body, as 
well above as below, and a coarser external kind, 
of the same colour at the base, but afterwards 
marked with a broad ting of a greyish yellow 
colour, and finally tipped with dark brown: 
These two kinds o?"tur, however, are not pro- 
duced by an actual difference in the individual 
hairs ; on the contrary, the same hairs exhibit 
both the appearances here described, being ex- 
tremely soft and fine at the root, and assuming 
a harsh and rigid structure towards the extremi- 
ty. These sh tips, being the only parts oy 
the fur seen from without, give their general 
eolour to the whole body. On the upper parts 
of the body, the head, back and sides, this is 
uniform brown, slightly mixed with yellowish 
grey, very dark on the back, much more so, for 
instance, than in the common Rat (M. Decu- 
manus), but rather paler on the sides, and yel- 
lowish white on the belly ; the hairs on this 
part wanting the harsh brown point, though in 
other respects perfectly similar to those of the 
hack. ‘Ihe fur on the body is about an inch in 
length, and nearly as long on the head, which 
gives the face a rough shaggy appearance. The 
nose is entirely covered with short harsh hair of 
a uniform brown colour ; the upper lipis bilobed 
as iu the Hare ; the ears are of an elliptical form 
with regularly rounded tops, covered internally 
with very short brown hair, and on the outside 
with long white hair at the base, and short 
brown at the top, the posterior edges having a 
scarcely perceptible narrow white border, They 
are about half an inch broad and three quarters 
of an inch in length, with a small internal lobe 
about a quarter of at? inch long, and have the 
folding inwards of the anterior margin, and, con- 
sequently, the resulting fuel shape of their 
basal portions, which Pallas noticed in the species 
of Northern Asia. Dr. Richardson could ob- 
serve nothing of this appearance in his Z. prin- 
ceps, but L presume this must have arisen from 
the imperfect state of his specimens in a part so 
liable to be injured, sinee an individual in the 
British Myscum exhibits the structure too db- 
viously to have otherwise escaped the notice of 
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Roy?ii are nearly as long as the head and ears 
together, and of a uniform brown cotour. ‘The 
arms and fore-arins, and, 1 presume, the thighs 
and legs, for, as {have already observed, the 
posterior members are wanting in the specimen, 
are covered with fur of the same colour and 
quality as that on the body, only shorter 5 but 
the whole upper face of the carpus, ad pro- 
ably also of the tarsus, is covered with short 
adpressed hair of a bright reddish yellow colour. 
The solea of the fore feet present four naked 
tubercles, corresponding to the extremit of 
the toes, and a fifth, considerably farther back, 
which represents the heel, and is separated from 
the others by a space covered with very short 
brown hair, The thamb is situated bebind the 
other toes, and, like them, has a small sharp 
claw of a dusky horn colour. 

Dr. Royle obtained his specimen on the 
Choor Mountain. Ltake it to be this animal 
whieh Captain Mundy met ith daring his in- 
teresting tour recently published, and which he 
describes as something between a hare anda 
guinea-pig ; and it is probably, also, the tailless 
yat which ‘Turner observed in Thibet, where 
the banks of a lake were everywhere perforated 
by its burrows. | have since seen perleet speci- 
mens of this animal, but have nothing to add to 
the description here given. 

EDENTATA, 

Of this family, the only species known to 
inhabit the Sontinent of Asia, the short-tail- 
ed Manis, or Sealy Ant-eater of authors (Manis 
pentudactyla of Linneus, Mf. macronra of Des- 
mayest) is found in the lower and less elevat- 
ed parts of the central regions: but all the 
Edentata are essentially inhabitants of the warm- 
er parts of the earth, more especially of tropi- 
cal America, and we cannot therefore expect to 
find their forms reproduced in the Himale 
Mr. Hodgson has deserihed the Manis of 
asa new species, under the nae of M. auri{us, 
on the supposition of its being distinct from the 
common species of the plains of Upper India, the 
Badjarkita of the Bengalese (ML macronra), 
which has been known ever since the expedition 
of Alexander the Great, and is mentioned by 
A@lian under the wame of ¢a77ey7; but Mr. 
Hodgson in this as in many other instances. has 
been misled by Griffith’s translation of the Regue 
Animal. t 















PACHY.DERMATA 

(1122) Rhinoceros unicornis.—Vie great Saul 
Forest, which extends for many htuulred miles 
along the bases of the Hinalayan Mountains. 
affords shelter Lo vast mulitudes of animals, of 
whieh it is probable that many species still re- 
main undescribed. Among other genera, the 
large Pachydermate abound in these situations ; 
the Elephant and Rhinoceros (Kepkas indicus 
aud Rhinoreros unicornis), ave extremely numer- 
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city, make frequent inroads into the lower hills, 
and commit gyeat depredations among the crops 
of the natives. ‘The Indian Rhinoceros affords 
a remarkable instance of the obstructions which 
the progress of knowledge nay suffer, and the 
gross absurdities which not unfrequentiy resale 
from the wrong application of a name. ‘This 
animal, to whose horn the superstition of the 
Persians and Arabs has in all ages: attributed 
peculiar virtues, heeame known to the Greeks 
through the description of Ctesias, a credulous 
physician of that nation, who appears to have re- 
sided at the court of Persia in the time of the 
younger Cyrus, about 400 years before the birth 
of Cheist. His aeeount, though mixed up with 
a great deal of eredulous absurdity, coutains a 
very tolerable and perfectly recognizable deserip- 
tion of the Rhinoceres, under the — ridiculous 
name, however, of the dadien Asa, and as 
he attributed to it a whole hoof, like the 
horse, and a single horn in the forehead, 
speculation required but one step further to pro- 
duce the fabulous Unicorn, such as it appears in 
the royal arms of Wngland, and suchas it has 
retained its hold on popular eredulity for the 
last two thousand years. ‘The works of Ciesias 
have perished, Lut this enrions passage is pre- 
served by Phocins; Aristotle adopted his state 
ments regarding the Indian Asa, from Ctesias ; 
and no other passage of his writings has given 
rise to a tenth part of the commentaries, discus- 
sions, and speculations which have originated in 
this. Religion was, as usual, pressed into the 
discussion, and as the Septuagent had used the 
word Movoceros, it was at one time next to rank. 
heresy to doubt the existence of the Unicorn, 
and might have brought the imprndent  seeptic 
to the stake. But it is not my intention to re- 
new this fruitless and childish discussion ; my 
only wish is to point out the perfect applieabiti- 
ty of Cresias's deseription to the Indian Rhino- 
cerog, as it is now well known to naturalist ; 
those who wish to pursue a subject of consider 
able interest in the history of human knowledge, 
will find many enrious details in the writings of 
the learned Boehart, in Sealiger, Tardouin, 
Sivery, and others of the older commentators on 
Aristotle and Pliny. 

(1123) Sus. Wild Hogs, but of a smaller variety 
than those of Bengal, are extremely numerous in 
all the wooded parts of the mountains ; they do 
not appear to be specifically different from the 
common wild boar of Europe. 

(1194) Eyuns. Horses do not breed on the 
southern face of the mountains, but. ave iniported 
from Thibet. A valuable aud  sure-footed va- 
riety, called Tangun, is described by ‘Turner. 
























‘Yue Ass does not appear fo have been introda- 
ced into any part of the monutains, at least nei- 
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Tiaill expressly states that it does not exist in 
Keimaon. 

The Dzaiggetai, however (Equus hemionns), is 
found ow the plains of Thibet ‘and 'Tartacy, and 
is called Kiang by the natives. 

RUMINANTIAL 

(1125) Ruminantia of the Hiwalayas, as 
composed of the larger four-footed game most 
commonly followed by sportsmen, are proba- 
bly better known than any other department 
of Hilt) Mammatogy. Yet even here much 
still remains to be done to muke us thorongh- 
ly acquainted with all the different species or 
varieties which have been menmioned by Mr. 
Hodgson and other writers; the nomencla- 
ture, iu) particular, is extremely confused, and 
there is strong reason to believe that the sum- 
her of species, particnlarly among the deer tribe, 
has been greatly increased by the variety of 
names given to th: same animal in the ever vary- 
ing dialects of the hill tribes. { have, however, 
only mentioned those of which the existence is 
known with some dexree of certainty, 

(1126) The Mush. (Moschus moschiferus), eall- 

ed Kastoorre, is not uncotumon in the bigher 
hills. Tt is said to derive its peculiar odo: 
ous secretion from feeding on the Kastooree 
plant, a kind of ground nut, whieh is strongly 
impreguated with the same pungent scent, and 
which the animal digs up with its long tusk. Mr, 
Hodyson, ina reeeut muimber of the Journal of 
ne Asiatic Society, expresses his belief in’ the 
existence of three different species of this animal 
amony the Ulimalayas, and even assigns them 
distinet names; but the characters are founded 
enlively on the difference of colour, whieh is too 
varithle to he depended on for the purpose of 
specific distinerion ; and, in’ fact, Lieut. Sinith 
assures mie that the eolaurs vary with the 
the animal; a remark an whieh £ am dispo: to 
place the greater reliance from its agreeing with 
iny own observations, made ou many individuals 
preserved in the museums of this eountry and the 
Continent, Whether the “ Second species of 
Mask,” mentioued hy Dr. Faleoncr as having 
heen diseovered dufing his reeent journey into 
Caslnnere and Little Thibet, be founded ou more 
important characters, we have wo means of as~ 
certaining, that Nasuralist not having yet pub- 
lished his observations, 

(L127) Show Laghuna and Khar Laguna. OF 
the genus Cervus, the Chittra or Spotted Axis 
(¢ avis), and the Laguna or Para anc Stigoriah, 
called also Show Laghuna and Khar Laguna 
spotted and brown varieties of the Tfoy-deer 
(C. poreinns) ave common in the lower balls aud 
forests, but do not the mountaius. 
The speeific distinction or identity of the twa 
latter animals has long heen a subject of dis- 
pute among nataralisis; Liewl Suath betieves 
that the spotted variety is ouly the young ; 
pe ae ae Pee ment en] © (ee ne eRe eet a Pane e ae Peay 
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four years old, with a row of spots on each aide 
of the spine, though, at the same time, £ do nut 
believe them to be distinct from the plain colour. 
ed or common brown variety, with which they 
perfectly agreed in every other respect. ‘The 
subjeet is worth the attention of those who have 
an opportunity of settling the question. ‘Three 
other species of the Axine group of deer are 
mentioned by Myr. Hodgson, under the col- 
name of Jarai, but individually distin- 
guished by the Nepalese as ie Phusro, Rato, 
au Kalo, or hoary, red, and black Jarais re- 
spectively ‘Lhe two lormer have been identified 
with the Ourvus Hippelaphus and Cervus equinus 
of Cuvier, the latter certainly without founda- 
tion, aud the former at least very doubtful; the 
third, said to be undescribed, is probably the 
C. Aristotelis of Cuvier ; but the truth is, that 
we know very little about them, nor are these 
different species mentioned by any other author 
besides Mr. Ho#f8on, ‘The Corpus Hinpela- 
phus, indeed, called Sawer or Sambre in the 
plains, is well known in’ England, where he 
has long existed in its menageries, and is pro- 
bably the @, dvistotetis, which is familiarly ealted 
E/é in the Hills, and of which the mative wame 
in the British hill proviuees is Jerow for the 
male, and Mahe for the female, names which 
have been not mifrequeutly applied to different 
‘sof the Phusro, or Hoary Sarai of Mr. 
my, Which whatever else it may be, is 
certainly not the @, equinus, since that spe- 
© does not inhabit) Continental India, no- 
thing is Known but the name, if, indeed, it be 
not a mere variety of sex or age. Lieut. Sinith 
describes the Jerow of the ILills as a larger and 
heavier animal, and with finer horns, than the 
Saunier of the Plains: the tan and black colours 
of these Iwo species appears to identify them 
with the Kato aud Kalo Jarais of Mr. Hodgson, 
No fewer than three species ot Meer, with 
characters approaching to those of the common 
stag (C. Haphus) of Europe, bave been mentioned 
as iuhabitans of Nepal. ‘two of these, the 
Cervas Wallichii anil Cervus Duraueellii ot 
Cuvier, are known, though not so perfectly ag 
could be wished; the third, which has been 
ileutified with the common stag, appears to be 
founded upon error. My. Hodgson has briefly has 
deserihed the Cereas Davaucellii under the nawe 
of CG Elaphoides, an§ Lhave seen a full-grown 
male in tie Zoological Gardens ; the  eam- 
ison of the skull figured by Mr. Hodgson | 
with the harns in the Ossemens Foasiles leaves 
no doubt as to the indentify of the species. 
{tis called in Nepat daraiya, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Hodgson, Afvha inthe Western 
Hills, a name which, as observed above, Lieut. 
Sinith applies to the female Jerow, Ceroug Wal- 
lichit, called Barak Singha, is mentioned by Mr, 


Walter as an inhabitaut of the mon 
Po iee yi trite ead eedey 
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with the common stag, as found in the Saul 
Forest, which skirts the foot of the Nepal Moun- 
tains, whence it was originally sent to Calcutta 
by Dr. Wallich, ‘There is no grounds for 
supposing the existence of a third species of 
this group ins the Himalayas, identical with 
the Red Deer of Kurope (@. Hlaphus), though the 
fact is distinctly stated both by Duvaucel and 
Mr. Hodgson: these authors appear to have 
mistaken the C. Wallichii for that animal, thongh 
the specific distinction was afterwards well known 
to Duvaucel, who sent to Baron Cuvier the de- 
scription published in the “ Ossemens Fossiles.” 
Dr. Falconer mentions the discovery ofa new 
species of decrin the Report of his recent Journey 
to Cashinere and Little Thibet, and Dr. Royle 
has figured (lab. 5, fig. 1) a female under the 
name of C. Dodur, by whieh it is known about 
Saharunpore. He describes it as being about 
the size of the female Hirn (Antilope cervicapra), 
lighter and more graceful shan the Hog-deer, 
and of an ashy brown colour ;_ but this is alll 
know of the animal, nor do T find it even men- 
tioned by any other writer. Tt appears to be un- 
questionably a new species, and is well worth the 
attention of Indian naturalists. . 
‘Three distinet species of the Muntjac tribe of 
deer inhabit the Indian continent: one entirely 
black (Cervus melas), one of a ight sandy fawu 
colour, probably the Ratwa of the Nepalese (C. 
ratwa,Hodg,),and the third the common Muutjac, 
called Kacker by the natives, and Barking Deer 
by the Europeans (C. Muntjac, Lin), of a deeper 
bay and much smaller size than the Retwa: the 
former is scarcely the size of the Roe-buek (C. 
Capreolus) ; the latter nearly equals the Fallow 
Deer (0. Dama, Liv.) Dr. Royle has figured the 
« Barking Deer” of the North Western Hima- 
Jayas, v. tab, 5, fig. 2, under the name of Cervus 
Rutwa, couceiving it to be identical with Mr. 
Hodgson"s species may be readily distinguished 
from the other species of Deer, by their long 
projecting tusks, horns mounted upon long bony 


pedicles, and the glandular folds of skin on the 
forchead. ‘Lhey require, hawever, to be more 


attentively examined, and compared with one 
another. ; 

(1128. Of Hollow-horned Ruminants, the Gho- 
ral and Thar (Antilope Ghoral aud 4. Thar), 
are now pretty well known from the researches 
by Mr. Hodgson. Both the species are proper 
to the middle and northern regions of the Hills. 
The Thar of Mr. Hodgson is universally called 
Surow and Imoo in the more western parts of the 
mountains, the latter name predominating in the 
higher, and the former, in. the lower hills : the 
name of ‘Thar, according to Lieut, Smith, is there 
applied exclusively to the species of woat which 
Mr. Hodgson calls the Jharal. ‘That beautiful 
and stately antelope, the Ciru (A, Hodgsonii), 
of which’ our knowledge is entirely due to Mr. 
ye tae fe ranfined to Bhot, Thi- 
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bet, and the surrounding countries ; it appears to 
be altogether unknown on the southern face of 
the Mountains, except from an occasional speci- 
men imported by the traders, either for presents or 
barter ‘he common Indian autelope, called Férw, 
and the Chickarra, or four-horned species (4. 
ceri, capya and guadricornis), are confined to the 
lower hills and forests, and the Meel-ghau (A. 
picta) principally to the plains and jungles of 
the north-western districts. Mr. Colebrooke 
says that, in the opinion of the Hindoos, the re- 
sort of the Antelope sanctifies the countries 
graced by his presence, while his absence de- 
grades the regions which he avoids. ‘This seems 
more connected with physical observation than 
with popular prejudice. The wide and open 
range in which the Antelope delights is equally 
denied hy the forests of the mountain and by 
the inundation of the fens. These are the only 
antelopes of which we have any precise know~ 
ledge, as inhabitants of this part of India ; but 
it is probable that others still remain undescribed. 
Captain Herbert, in his ‘Tour to the Sutlej,” 
mentions two animals by the names of Skin and 
War, the accounts of which do not agree with 
any known species, and which are therefore well 
worth the attention of future observers. The 
War, according to Capt. Herbert, is somewhat 
like the Musk Deer (Moschus Moschiferus), but 
with a face more like that of a sheep, divided 
hoofs, and horns more nearly resembling those 
ofa buffalo than of any other animal ; a descrip- 
tion which, in spite of the similarity of names, 
is inapplicable either to the Thar or Sharal, 
though indeed, little dependence is to be placed 
in the descriptions of unscientific observers. 
(1129) The Neel-yhan deserves a more parti- 
cular notice, forthe purpose of clearing up a 
point in its history, equally interesting to the 
Classical Scholar and to the Zoologist. It has 
been already observed that Modern Naturalists, 
after the example of Baron Cuvier, have identi- 
fied the great Saumer Deer of India with the 
animal which Aristotle describes by the name of 
Hippeluphus. “he Hippelaphus,” says the 
Greek philosopher, ‘ las also a mane, (of the 
Horse), above the shoulders, but from this to the 
head along the top of the neck if ts very thin 
it has likewise a beard on the larynag,,.it is about 
the size of the Stag ..the female has no horns... 
those of the male resemble the horns of 
the Dorcas (4. Gazelle)...it inhabits Arachosia, 
Any one acquainted with the Need-ghau will reaii- 
ly perceive the applicability of this passage to 
its most obvious characters: In fact Aristotle’s 
description of this animal, under the name of 
Hippelaphus, is move exact and minute than the 
description of any other animal mentioned in his 
history ; it is evidently taken from personal ob- 
servation, and it is surprising that the appliea- 
tion should have hitherto escaped the penctration 
hoth of evities and Zoclogists. The older natu- 
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valists, such as Gesner and Aldrovandus may be 
excused for misapplying the passage in question, 
sometimes to the Elk, sometimes to the common 
Stag in his winter-dress, when the hair of the 
neck becomes longer than ordinary, sinee they 
were unacquainted with* the forts and charac- 
ters of the Neel-ghau; but the contingation of 
the mistake by theiv successors, to whom the 
animal has been long familiar, is altogether un- 
pardonable, ‘his identification, indeed, was 
absurd enough from the beginning: the habitat 
of Arachosia, and the assigned form of the horns, 
were alone sufficient to distinguish the Hip- 
pelaphus from either the Elk or common Stag, 
independently of the critical absurdity of suppos- 
ing Aristotle to describe such well-known animals 
at such length and under a new name: but the} 
truth is, that all modern commentators have been 
misled by a wrong translation of the term Aopxa 
employed by Aristotle, as the name of an animal, 
to the horns of which he compares those of the; 
Hippelaphus. Now, it is to be observed that 
the Dorcas of the Greeks and Romans is univer- 
sally admitted to be the Gazelle of Egypt and | 
Northern Africa, as may be easily proved from 
many passages in Uerodotus and other ancient 
writers. ‘Theodore Gaza, himself a Greek, and 
the first translator of Aristotle, very properly | 
renders the word by capra, but Buffon having 
criticised Gaza’s ignorance, and affirmed that : 
the word should really be translated caprea, 
every body has since followed the translation of 
Buffon, and the Doreas of Aristotle has been ac- $ 
cordingly considered identical with the Roe-duck, 

whilst the Dorcas of all other ancient writers is 
acknowledged to be the @azeile, 

‘This seems to have been one of the principal 
sources of error which misled Baron Cuvier, 
after the example of his predecessors, to identify 
the Hippelaphus of Aristotle with a species of 
Deer. ‘Lhe head and skin of the large Indian 
Saumer had been sent to Paris by Diard and 
Duvaucel ; the hair of the neck was observed to 
be considerably longer and coarser than that on | 
the rest of the body, the horns had only two 
antlers, like those ofthe Roe-buck, and it came | 
from India, Baron Cuvier immediately conctud- | 
ed that he had discovered the real Hippelaphus | 
of Aristotle, and taken considerable pains to 
prove it. Oss. Foss. 1V, 48. Against this opinion j 
of the most distinguished of modern naturalists, | 
however, I have to urge objections as grave as 
those which Jay against the ancient error whieh 
identified the Hippelaphus with the stag and elk. 
In the first place, as I have just shown, the fan- 
cied similarity of the horns of the Hippelaphus | 
to those of the Roe-buck, arises from a false 
translation of the word Doreas ; when this term’! 
is properly translated, Gazelle, the horns of the 
Hippelaphus, to be simjlar to those of the Dor- 
cas, shoul-l be small, round, and 2ithoud bran-' 
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ches ;—such are the horns of the Neel-ghax. and 
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such are not the horns of the Saumer. In the 
second place, the Samur Deer has certainly 
longer and stiffer hair on the neck than else- 
where, but it is equally long and rough over the 
whole neck, as well on the sides as above and be- 
low, and has no resemblance whatever to the 
mane of the horse and mule to which Aristotle 
compares it. In fact the description of Aristotle 
does not apply to it in auy particular. The Sau- 
mer docs not show the least appearance of the 
thin mane along the top of the neck, longest aad 
thickest on the shoulders; neither has it anything 
that can be called a beard, distinct, at least from 
the general rouglness of the neck which Baron 
Cuvier calls its mane. But even allowing the 
rough hair on the under surface to be called a 
beard; still Aristotle’s description does not ap- 
ply, for this rough hair covers the whole throat 
in the Saumer from the head to the chest, whilst 
the Greek philosopher restricts the beard of the 
Hippelaphus to the Zuryne, and this is precisely 
the situation in which the long buuch of coarse 
hair, nearly a foot in length, is found on the 
throat of the Meel-ghuu. In fact there is not a 
single point, even to the most minute particular, 
the habitat of Arachosia, for instance, the modern 
Punjab, where the Neel-ghau is extremely abun- 
dant, and where the Saumer does not exist, at 
least we have no evidence of the fact,— in whieh 
Aristotle’s description of the Hippelaphus does 


| not perfectly agree with this now well known 


animal; and we may the refore safely conclude 
that we have at length finally settled a question 
which has long puzeled both eritics and Zoolo- 
gists. The Need-ghan should conseqently assume 
in future the specific appellation of Antilope 
Hippelaphus, whilst the Saumer Deer, to which, 
that name has becn erroneously applied may be 
more appropriately called Cervas Saumer. 

(1130) Capra. ‘Two distinct species of the 
genus Capra occur in the Himalayas : Capra jem- 
dlaica of Hamilton Smith, called Zharad in Nepal, 
and Thar in the British provinces, is by far the 
more common of the two, and is stated by Mr. 
er from other goats by having 
four teats. ‘The second species has never been 
described, but ils existenee is placed beyond a 
doubt ; Major Kennedy, while resident at Simla, 
had two stuffed specimens, procured in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and the animal is mentioned 
by various tourists unyler the name of the Ibex, 
which it appears to resemble in the form of the 
horns and other characters. Dr. Falconer, in the 
Report of his late Journey to Cashmere and 
Little Thibet, mentions the discovery of two new 
species of goats; but as he does not enter into 
any detail on the subject, we have no means of 
ascertaining how far they may prove to be iden- 
tical with or different from, the two species here 
mentioned. Different varieties of the domestic 
goat the most valuable of which are the Changra, 
or shaw] coats. of two breeds. distinenished as 
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the longer and the smaller Changya, are found 
in the more alpine regions; their wool forms an | 
article of extensive traflie, but we are much in | 
want of detailed comparative descriptions and | 
good figures of these, as of all Lhe different breeds ! 
of cattle and other domestic animals in India; a 
subject of great interest, which las heen exteusive- : 
ly illustrated al home, but which has met with 
little or no attention out of Furope. 
(1181) Ovis. There are likewise two wild: 
species of shcep and numerous domestic varie- | 
ties, found in the Himalayas. Che Burrhalcalled + 
Nahoor by the Nepalese (Ovis Nahoor of Mr. 
Todgson}, is intermediate in character between 
he Mouflon (O. Musou) of Corsica, the suppos- 
d parent of our domest rand the Aoudad 
O. tragelaphus) of Northern Africa, which latter | 
ecies it resembles in the form of the horus and 
he abseuce of the ernmens, or tear-pits, which 
istinguish the rest of the genus. The second } 
pevies, called Baxthera inv Nepal, is less known, ' 
ut appears to approach very nearly to the Argali 
f Siberia (O, Amon), if, indeed, it he not iden- 
tical with that animal: the skull and horns are in 
ie Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society, to which 
it was presented by Sir Alexander Burnes ; 
Dut as there is no specimen of the Argali in 
this country with which to compare it, no opi- 
nion can be offered as to its specitic difference. 
The animal seems to be u:ore properly a native 
of Thibet and Chinese Tartary, and scldom ap- 
pears on the southern part of the Timalayas ; 
at least sportsmen had never met with it, and 
Mv. Hodgson was loug doubtful of its existence. 
Of the domestic sheep of the I1ills, besides the 
Daumba, or common variety of Upper Ludia, Mr. 
eHodgson mentions a breed ealled Barwall as 
oceurring in the Kachar, and another called ! 
Hoaniah, peeuliar to Lhibet: these are used as 
beasts of burthen, 

(1132) Bowie. Of the genus Pos, the buifalo 
(B, Bubalus), aud its representative, the Arzec, 
Bos Bhinse, are confined to the sultry forests at ; 
the foot of the mountains, ‘The latter is a very j 

yy if not a different species, from 
the Junglee Bhinse of Bengal aud Assam, so well 
known for the great length of its horns; the | 
frnee of the Saul forest is the short thick horned 
variety, of which there are many skulls, preserv- 
ed in our Museums, and is said to be a much 
lighter made animal, though with a thicker skin 
than the Juuglee Bhiuse. . 

(1183) The Zebu (Bos indicus) is common in | 
every part of the Hills; but the peceliar and ap- 
propriate species of the Himalayas is the Chan- 
gree, ov Yak (Bos pephagus, Pallas), which com- 
poses the domestic cattle of Tartary, and is uot ! 
uncommon ou the southern slopes of the higher | 
Mountains, where a cross between it and the | 
Zebu, or common Indian Ox, is much used in! 
agriculture, and preferred to either of the pure | 
ses ae pe er 
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and it is to be hoped that some intelligent ob- 
server will take advantage of this circumstance 
to ascertain from actual experiments whether the 
sexes be productive infer se or when united with 
one of the pure races ; or whe ther, like the com- 
mon mule, they be absolutely barren. Lient. 
Smith informs that he has seen the Yak wild 


Son the confines of Chinese ‘lartary.—Ogildy in 


Royle’s Illustrations of the Botany, §e. of the 
Himalayan Mountains, Supplementary Patr.— 
Quoted in and extracted from Madras Lit. Soc, 
Journal for 1840. 

(11334.) MAMMALIA OF MALAYAN PE- 





NINSULA AND ISLANDS. Dr. Theodore 
Cantor gives the following :-—The Localities 





printed in Italics signify those from whence the 
animals of the Catalogue were obtained ; in or- 
dinary type those previously given by authors. 
QUADRUMANA, 
Sun aD.F. 
Grx.—Piturcus, Geoffroy. 
(1138¢.) Prrnecus Saryres, Geoffroy. 
Syx.—Simia Satyrus, Linne, 
Simia Agrias, Schreber. 
Singe de Warmb, Audebert, 
Papio Wurmbii, Latreilic. 
Pitheeus Satyrus, Desmarest, 
Simia Warmbii, Kuhl. 
Oravg Pundak, Rafiles. 


Simia Satyrus, 
apud Fisher. 









Simia Abelii, 
Simia Wurmbii, 
Simia Satyrus, apud Ogilby. 

Satyrus rufus, Lesson. 

Pithecus Satyrus, apud Martin, 

Simia Satvrus, apud Sehinz. 

© Orang Utan’ of the Malays. 

Has.—Borneo, Sumatra. 

‘The physiognomy and the colour of the face 
exhibit a marked difference in living individuals 
from the twlocalities. An excellent likeness 
ofa young male Bornean Orang Utan, living in 
Dr. Cantor’s possession upwards of two years, 
has lately been taken by Mr. Thornam, one of 
of the scientific expedition on His 
’s Ship ¢ Gitathea,’ 

Gex.—Hyiopares,  Lliger. 
(1133¢.) Hytopares Lait, Ogilby. 
Sy~.—Grand Gibbon, Buffon. 

Tomo Lar, Linne, Mantiss. 

Simia longimana, Sehreber. 

Simia longimana, Grand, et Petit Gibbou, 
Erxleb. 

Simia Lar, Linne Syst. 

Le Gibbon, Audebert. 

Pithecus Lar, Desmarest. 

Simia albimana, Vigors and Horsficld. 

Simia Lar, apud Vischer, 

Iylobates Lar, Lesson, apud Martin. 

Hylobates albimanns, apud Schinz. 

“Ungka etam” of the Malays of the Penin- 
ean Lit. 
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flan. Malayan Penimenla. Sian, Burmah, { 
Tenasserm. : 
Light-coloured Var. Hl 

syx.- Petit Gibbon, Buffon. 


Shmia Lar, Linne. 
Pithecus variegatus, Geoff, 


i 
i) 
Pithecus variegatus, apud Kuhl. ‘ 





5 bd re 
Pitheeus varicgatus, apud Destharest. — ; 
Hylobates variegatus, Oxilby. I 
Hy lobates leuciseus, apud Cantor Ann. 


and Mag. of Nat. Hist. 
“Ungka puti? and “ Wow-wow” of the 
Malays of the Peninsula. 
The colour vanes from blackish-brown, to 
light-brown, yellowish or dirty-white, sometimes 
uniform, sometimes iottled. ‘Lhe index and 
middle toes, of both or of one foot, are in some 
individuals, of whatever sex or shade of colour, 
united by a broad web throughout the whole of 
the first phalanx: in some partially so, and in 
others, not. ‘he ribs vary from twelve (7 x 5) to 
thirteen pairs (7x 6,) as observed by Mr. Blyth. 
—(Journal, Asiatic Society 1841, Vol. X. page, 
839, 
(1138¢.) Hynosaras aciiis, I. Cuvier, 


Var. Ungka elan, Martin 
Syn.--Ungka etam, Raiflles. 
Oungka, Hylobates Lar, F. Cuv. 
Simta Lar, Vizors and Lorsfteld, 
Hylobates Ratllesii, Geoff, apud Ogilby. 
Hylobates variegatus, Muller — apud 
Schinz.* | 
“Ungka etam’” 
Peninsula. 

* Schinz gives as asynonyme ; Pithecus varie- 
gatus, Geoff. which, however, is Hylobates Lar, 
Var. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula, (Matacea, Purlis, 
Keddah, Pungah) Sumatra. 

The first phalanges of the index and middle 
toe are in some individuals of either sex, partial- 
ly or entirely united by a web. Sometimes the 
first phalanx of the middle toe is partially united 
to the fourth. j 

An adult male examined, had thirteen pair of | 
ribs (6x 7), an adult female fourteen (7x7), a! 
young male on the left side thirteen (7 x 6), on 
the right twelve (7x5). In these three indivi- 
duals the stomach was constricted at the fundus 
and the pyloric part, which characters, when 
compare: with specimens of //ylodates agilis from 
Sumatra, will go far to decide the identity of 
that species and JI. Rafflesit. On the Malayan 
Peninsula, the latter appears to be less numerous 
than H. Lar. The light-coloured Var. of H. 
agilig 1 have not seen. 

(1133f.) HyLosatrs Levcrscus, Kuhl. 
Syn.— Wou-wou,” Camper. 

Simia leucisca, Schreber. 
Simia moloch, Audebert. 
Pithecus cinereus, Latereille. 








of the Malayas of the | 
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Pithecus leuciscus, Geoftroy. 
Pithecus leuciscus, apud Desmarest. 
Simia leucisca, apud Fisher. 
Hylobates leuciscus, apud Ogilby, 
Hylobates leuciscus, apud Sehing.* 
* Among the Syn. occurs Ungka puti, Rafiles, 
whieh is 1/ylobates agilis. - 
Hap.—Borneo. Java. 


Gex.—Semnopitnscus, F. Cus. 


(1133y7.) Semnorrruecus opscunus, Reid. 
Syv.g—Simi: maura? Lin. Lotoug, apud Raf- 


fles.f 
Semnopithecus leucomystax, Temm. in 
M.S.S. ™ 


Semnopitheeus obscurus, apud Martin. 

Preshytes obseura, Gray, List of Mamm. 
B. M. ‘ 

Semnopithecus sumatranus, Muller, apad 

Sehing £ 

Semnopithecys halonifer,Cantor, proceed, 
Linn. Soc. 

*Lotong” or “ Lotong clam,” of the 
Malays of the Peninsula. 

+ The Hab, Pinang and Singapore, in neither 
of which islands Semnopithecus femoralis appears 
to occur, tends to prove, that Sir 8, Raflles did 
not, as it has been supposed, refer to that species. 
His short description indicates §. olscurus 
(Lotong,) the most common species in both is« 
lands. Sir S. Raffles evideutly did not describe 
the living animal, or he would not have omitted 
one of the most striking characters, viz., the 
white marks of the face, which, in preserved spe- 
cimens, become obliterated, so that the face ap- 
pears uniformly black. The omission of this 
character by Sir 8, Raffles, and subsequently by 
later describers of this species, has given rise to 
confusion. 

$ Schinz repeats § femoralis, Martin, as o 
Syn. for S. sumatranus, and says in a note, that 
Muller in his monograph of Semnopitheeus refers 
that species to his S$. svmatranus (Schinz Syn. 
Mam. 1. p. 31, note.) Were even the two iden- 
tical, the species should not have been renamed, 
as $. femoralis, Horsficld, not Martin, would take 


; precedence, being the denomination under which 


Dr. Horsfield described it in the Appendix to 
the Life of Sir. T. Stamford Raffles, 1830. 
HaBs.—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singapore. 
District adjacent to Singapore, in the Malayan 
Peninsula. . 
(11332,) SEMNoPITHECUS 
Schinz. 
Syn.—Cercopithecus albocinereus, Desmarest. 
Simia albocinerea, Fisher. 
Semnopithecus dorsatus, (young) Water- 
house M.S.S, apud Martin.* 
Presbytes cinerea, Gray, List. 
Semnopithecus albimanus, Is. Geo ff? 
. Ka-ka of the Malays of the Peninsula, 
*Martin, p. 581, refers the young 8. dorsatus 


ALBOCINEREUS, 
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to S. femoralis, but the description is that of the 
young of the present species. 

Has.— Malayan Peninsula. 

‘The young of this species, described , by Mar- 
tin, p. 481, is from the peculiar distri? ution of 
the colours, as easily distinguished from the 
young of 4S. obscurus, as it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the adults of these two species. Both 
attain to the same size, have in common the ! 
shape of the body, the white marks of the face, | 
and the general distribution of colours, In the 
adult of the present species the prevailing calours | 
are clear ashy-grey above, and white below. On 
either parietal pone, the hairs form a whorl, and | 
the anterior are directed forward, projecting be- 
yond the eyebrows. ‘The two whorls are distinct 
in the young, though the hairs of the head are too 
short to mingle with the ‘long, erect, divergeut, : 
black hairs of the evebrows, Just below the spot | 
where the two whorls come in contact, the skull | 
is naked, thus forming a rather broad, triangular 
forehead. ‘The general colour of S. odscurus, 
both in the young and adult state, is considerably 
darker. On the upper parts a blackish, or 
brownish ash colour prevails, lighter below, 
which acquires in some individuals a whitish ap- 
pearance, from the white skin of the stomach, 
which is but scantily covered with hairs. Of 
pl whorls there is no trace ; the hairs of the 
head, directed backwards, originate in a peak as 
far down as the glabella, and are smoothed down 
on the top of the head from the occipital crest | 
backward, | 

(11832,)SemNoprruecus crisTatus, Horsfield. 
Syn.—Simia cristata, Chingkau, Raftles. | 

Semnopithecns pruinosus, Desmarest. | 
Sermnopithecus pruinosus, apud Lessou, 
Semnopithecus cristatus, apud Martin. | 
Presbytes cristata, Gray :* List. i 
Semnopithecus cristatus, apud Schinz.* 

* Gray quotes S. maurus, Horsfield, and 
Schinz & femoralis, Martin, as synonyms, both | 
of which are species, in physiognomy, colours, j 
and, as far as & maurus is concerned, in habits 
distinctly different from the present one. 

Has.— Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Sumatra, { 
Borneo, Banka. : 

The whitish colour round the eyes and the | 
mouth is present, though less distinct in the 
this than in the preceding two species. 

(1133).) SemNopitnecys reMoratis, Hors- 
field. 

Syn.—Semnopitheeus chrysomelas, Muller, apud 
Martin and Schinz. 

Has.—Purlis (on the Malayan Peninsula.) 
Borneo Java (?), Sumatra (?) 

Ina young male of this, apparently every 
where difficultly procurable species, the face dur- { 
ing life was intense black, except the white-haired | 








lips and the chin, which were of @ milk-white : 
colour. Inthe preserved specimen, the latter 
soon changed into the dull brownish-black of the 


rest of the face. The interdigital membrane, 
often loosely connecting the first phalanges of the 
four fingers and toes in S. obscurus, albocine- 
reus, cristatus and other Malayan monkeys, . was 
also present in this individual, in which even the 
first and second phakanges of the index and 
middle toe were thus connected. In preserved 
specimens, the interdigital web becomes shrivelled 
and indistinct, and therefore, being at all times 
avery questionable, if not altogether inadmissible, 
specific character, ought in such state to be least 
relied upon. On its arrival at Pinang, the ani- 
mal was in too sickly a state to allow of its 
natural habits being observed. 
Gen.—Cxrcorirnecus, apud Ogilby. 
(11834.)CERCOPITHECUS CYNOMOLGUS,Ogilby. 
Syx.—Simia cynomolgus, Linne. 
Simia aygula, Linne. 
Sinia attys, Schreber. 
Macaens cynomolgus, Desmarest. 
Simia fascicularis, Raffles. 
Cereocebus aygula, Geoff apud Horsfield, 
Macacus cynomolgus, apud Gray: List. 
Macacus cynomolgus, apud Schinz. 
“ Kra” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Has.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Sutnatra, 
Java, Banka, Borneo, Celebes, Timor, ‘lenas- 
serim, Nicobar Islands. 

The first phalanges of the four fingers and 
toes, and in some individuals also the second 
phalanges of the toes, are united by a membrane. 

Gen.---Papio, apud Ogilby. 
(1133/,) Parro NemesTRINUS, Ogilby. 
Syy.—Simia nemestrinus, Linne. 
Simia platypygos, Schreber. 
Simia fusca, Shaw. 
Macacus nemestrinus, Desmarest. 
Simia carpolegus, Raffles. 
Macacus nemestrinus, apud Gray, List. 
Macacus nemestrinus, apud Schinz. 
« Broh” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Has.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

The interdigital membrane of the first phalan- 


‘ges of the four fingers and index, and middle 


toe, occurs also in this speqies. 
LEMURIDE. 
Gen.—Nycricenus, Geoffroy. 
(1133m.) Nycticesus TARDIGRADUS, Water- 
house, Cat. Zool. Soc. 

Syn.—Lemur tardigradus, Linne apud Raffles. 
Nyeticebus bengalensie, Geoff, 
Nycticebus javanicus, Geoff. 

Loris tardigradus, Geoff. 
Stenops javanicus, Van der Hoeven: 


Stenops tardigradus, Wagner, apud 
Schinz. 

“ Kukang” of the Malays of the Penin- 
sula. 


Har.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Java, 
Siam, Tenasserim, Arracan, Bengesl, Sylhet, 
Assain. 
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the sublingual appendage is cartilaginous, of 
a white colour; the apex divided iu a number of 
fine points, ‘The new-born is of the same colour 
asthe adult, but paler, and has the deuse, soft 
fur, mixed with a number of Jong hairs, grey at 
the base, white at the peint. In-a male, mea- 
suring from the apex of the nose to the root of 
the tail one foot two and ahalf inches? the tail | 
five-eighths of an inch, the dimensions of the in- | 
testinal canal, were: 

Small Intestines, . 

Large ditto,,. 


. 3 feet 4 inches. § 
23h 4 | 
Ceecum,.. Q ,, 34 1 
GEN. Ecus, Pallas. 
(1133n.)GaLRorirHecus TEMMINCKLI, Water- ; 
house. ! 
Syn.—Lemur volans, Linn, apnd Marsden and | 
Raffles. 
“ Kubong” or “ Kurbong” 
lays of the Peninsula 
Map.— Singapore, Pinang, and other Islands | 
in the Straits of Malacca. Lancavy Islands | 
Malayan Peninsnia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, : 
Pelew Islands, Siam. i 
Two individuals are never of precisely the | 
same design and ground-colour, which latter | 
vgries from clear ashy-grey to greyish-brown or | 
chesnut. The white spots on the back of the 
anterior extremities, appear to be constant in 
every age. ‘Though there are four mamme, 
situated in pairs one above the other, close to the 
axilla, of a number of females with young, none 
had more than one offspring, which was carried 
wrapped in the wide mantle-like membrane. In | 
several shot on the hills at Pinang, the stomach | 
contained vegetable matter, but no remains of 
insects. In confinement, plantains constitute 
the favourite food, but deprived of liberty the 
animal soon pines and dies. The anterior margin 
of the broad smooth tongue has a fringed ap- 
pearance, produced by a number of rounded | 
papille, In a male measuring from the apex of 
the nose to the root of the tail one foot four in- 
cheg, the tail nine inches, the intestinal canal was 
of the following dimensions : 
Small Intestines,., 






» 





of the Ma- i 


4 feet 4 inches 








Large do. Dei ate Coss 
Cacum,.. aie Oe gp TL oe © 
Coste vere seven pairs, spurize six pairs. 
CARNIVORA. 
CHEIROPTERA, 
INsEcTIVORA. 


Gen.—Rutnovoma, Geoffroy, 

(11330.) Rurnopoma Hardwickii, Gray. 
Syv.—Veapertilio (Rhinopoma) Hardwickii, El- 

liot. . 

HaB.—Malayan Peninsula. Southern Mah- 
ratta country, Calcutta, Allahabad,* Agra,t 
Mirzapore. 

* Numbers inhabit the subterraneous Hindoo 
place of worship within the Fort at Allahabad. 

¢ In the Taj-Mahal. 
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A single male, in no way differing from Ben- 
gal individuals, was obtained by Captain Congal- 
ton, H. ©. Steamer ‘Diana,’ ina cave on an 
island in Girbee river, in latitude 8° 0’, ou the 
Malayan Peninsula. 

This species is provided with a true cecum, 
the existence of which iu all Chéiroptera has 
erconeously been denied, or restricted to the car- 
diac cecum observed in the genera Vampyrus and 
Pteropus. he present species, and Megaderma 
spasma, also possessing a true cecum, thus pre- 
sent @ higher organisation than has hitherto been 
attributed to Cheiroptera, 

Length of the small Intestin 
large ditto, 1 
crecun,..:. OY, 


Genx.—MEGADERMA; Geoffroy. 


(1133p.) MeGaperma, spasMa, Geoffroy. 
Syn.—Vespertilio spasma, Schreber. 
Megaderma trifolium, Geoffroy. 
Megaderma Spasma, apud Fisher. 
Megaderma spasma, apud Schinz. 
HaB.— Pinang, Malayan Peninania. 
pore, Jaya, ‘Fernate. 
0 i-1 4-4 
Tucis. — Canin,-—— Molar, —- 
4 1-1 5-5 
Length of the head and body.,....... 3 inches. 
* » iuter-femoral membrane, 
Extent of the flying membrane,...... 14 ,, 
The five caudal vertebra project one quarter 
of an inch beyond the pelvis, but are completely 
enveloped in the iater-femoral membrane, and 
therefore not apparent. ‘The inguinal warts are, 
as in the Rhiuolophi, most developed in the 
adult female. A true cecum, though smaller 
than in Rhinopoma Hardwickii, is present in this 
species. 


ve TE inches, 
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Singa- 






Length of the smalt Intestines,.....,. 7 inches. 
” » large ditto, ly» 
” ay CCUM wae Os on 


Gex.—Nycrinomus, Geoffroy. 

(1133g.) Nycttromus tenuis, Horsfield. 
Syn.—Nyctinomus tenuis, apud Fisher. 

Molosse grele, ‘Temminck. 
Dysopes tenuis, Schinz. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. 
Borneo. 

‘Two individuals had the back of a velvety snuff 
colour, becoming a shade lighter on the under- 
parts. Entire lengtl? of the larger four and 
four-eighth inches, of which the tail one and two- 
fourth inches. Extent of the flying membrane 
ten and four-eighth inches. In the size of the 
ears some difference exists. in the two. 


GEn.—TaPnozous, Geoffroy. 
(11387.) TapHozous MELANOPOGON, Tem- 
minck. 
SyN.-Taphozous melanopogon, apud Schinz. 
Has.—Pulo-Tikus, Pulo-Lancavy, Malayan 
Peninsula. Java, Caves of Kannera_ 


Java, Sumatra, 
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Temminck’s description, as quoted by Schinz, 
js taken from the adult male, the Malayan indi- 
viduals of which differ in having the black beard 
surrounded by a brond light-brown band, cover- 
ing, like a pelerine, the chest and shoulders. 
The rest of the lower parts are either white or 
brownish-white. ‘The flying membrane in the 
adult male is whitish ; in the females and young 
males it is blackish or brownish between the legs, 
along the sides of the body and the arms. ‘The 
colour of the female and young male is on the 
back of a more or le8s_ brownish mouse-grey, be- 
coming much lighter or whitish beneath, but 
both ave destitute of the black beard, which, out 
of a number of between forty and fifty front dif- 
ferent Malayan localities, occurred but in seven 
males, although some of the beardless males in 
size and extent of flying membrane equalled, or 
even slightly excecded, the bearded. ‘Lhe entire 
length of the largest male was four inches, of 
which the tail measured ong inch. 


Extent of flying membrane fifteen and four- 
eighth inches. 
0 


1-1 4d | 
Incis.— Canin ~— Molar,—— 
4 1—1 5-5 


(11883,) TapHozous saccoLarmus, Temminek. 
Syv.—Taphozous pulcher, Elliot MSS. apud 
Blyth. | 
Has.— Pinang, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Ce- | 
lebes, Southern India. 
In two males captured at Pinang in houses in 





the valley, the colours somewhat differ from 
Temminck’s description, quoted by Schinz. In 
the larger, the head and back are ofa sooty 
black, witha few white dashes, the lower parts 
ofa pure white. ‘The flying membrane is black 
between the legs, along the sides of the body and 
the arms, and between the index, second and 
third fingers; the rest being dull semi-trans- 
parent white. ‘The length from the apex of the 
nose to the posterior margin of the inter-femoral 
margin, is four and seven-cighth inches, of whieh 
the tail measures one inch. The extent of the 


flying membrane eighteen inches. Dentition 
as in ‘I, melanopogon. ‘The smaller differs 
in haying the chest of a pale brownish- 


white, the abdomen and the pubes light 
rust-coloured, leaving the sides pure white. 
Mr. Blyth quotes ‘TapHozous pulcher, Elliot, 
from Southern {ndia, as being, ‘“ black-brown 
above with white pencillings, and pure white 
below,” (Journal As, Soc. xiii. 1844. p. 492,) 
from which, as well as from Mr. Eiltiot’s specimen, 
at present in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, 
it appears that the Indian more resemble the 
Malayan individuals than those of the Indian 
Archipelago, described by Temminck. The in- 
ternal surface of the gular sac secretes an odor- 
ous oily fluid, of a light brown colour. 





Gen. —Ruwwotopaus, Geoffroy. 
RurvoLoruvs, Gray. 

(11384) RaiNotopHus aFFrnis, Horsfield. 

Has —Pinang. Java. 

Of two individuals, the male is reddish-brown 
above, fight greyish-brown beneath; the female 
is above golden fulvous, which becomes lighter 
on the lower parts. 

24 ins. female, 2% ins. 


la 











ules Be a Beh 
membranell2 ,, » 12t,, 
1—2 5-5 
Inecis. — Canin. Molar, 
“4 I—1 5-5 


The inguinal warts are highly developed in 

the female. 
HipposipEros, Gray. 
A, Adult male with a frontal pore, with a tuft 
rigid hairs. 

(1183u.) Hrpposrperos DiaprMa, Gray? 
Syx.—Rhinolophus Diadema, Geoflroy ? 

Mas.—: Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Yimor. 

The Malayan individuals are, according to age 
and sex, of a more or less intense reddish or 
greyish-brown above, under certain lights assum- 
ing a golden lustre, owing to the whitish points 
of the hairs; beneath, they ave of a lighter greyish- 
brown. Individuals occur of a light golden- 
brown, in colours resembling Rhinolophus lar- 
vatus, Horsfield, In the adult male, the livid 
flesh-coloured nasal appendage is ‘larger, more 
complicated, and somewhat different from the 
figure given by Geoffroy St. Hilaire, (Ann, du 
Muaeum XX, Pl 5 and 6), which resembles the 
female in the simpler appendage and in the ab- 
sence of the frontal pore. The latter organ, in 
the adult male, is large, secreting a yellowish 
brown oily Auid, the odour of which resembles 
that of Arctictis Binturong, Fisher. A female, 
during lactation, presented a great inequality 
in the development of the inguinal warts, 
of which the right measured one-quarter of an 
inch in length. At the time of her capture, it 
was reported that a young one had been “ suck- 
ing” the right wart. Not having myself ob- 
served the young clinging to that organ, I can- 
not vouch for the correctness of a statement 
which, if authentic, would tend to explain the 
use, being to afford support to the young, when 
not sucking. ‘The size of the Malayan indivi 
duals appears to exceed those from Timor, the 
entire length of the former being five and six- 
eighth inches, of which the tail measures two 
inches. Extent of the flying membrane twenty- 
one and a half to twenty-two inches. The extre- 
mity of the 2nd phalanx of ghe fourth and fifth 
fingers is bifid, or terminating with two minute 
diverging joints, a structure also existing in the 
Malayan individuals of the following species. 

2 


1-1 5-5 
Incigs. -——-- Canin. =—- Molar. —- 
4 I—l 5-5 


. 
(11338.) HipposipERos NoBILIs, Gray. 
Syn.-- Rhinolophus nobilis, Horstield. 
Rhinolophus nobilis, apud Fisher. 
Rhinolophe fameux, ‘Cemminck. 
Rhivolophus nobilis, apnd Schinz. 
Hap.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Sava, 
Sumatra, Timor, Amboyna. 
The frontal pore is less developed than in the 
former species, as compared with which the pre- 
sent is of a more slender form, though of a size 
little less inferior. Entire length five and four- 
eighth inches, of which the tail measures two 
and one-eighth inches. Extent of flying mem- 
brane twenty-one and four eighth inches, Denti- 
tion similar to that of H. Diadema. In the val- 
ley of Pinang single individuals of both species 
are at night abroad at all seasons, but during 
the rains they are particularly numerous, 
(1133v.) I rpposipEkos VULGARIS, Gray. 
Syn.—Rhinolophus vulgaris, Horsfield. 
Rhinolophus insiguis, Var. apud ‘Tem- 


winck, 

Rhinolophus insignis, Horsfield apud 
Schinz. 

Rhinolophus vulgaris, Lorstield fonale of 


insignis, apud Schinz.* 

Has.— Pinang. Java. 

* The only individual of Riinolophus vulgaris, 
Horsfield, observed at Pinang, happened to be a 
mate, 

Mntire length four inches, of which the tail 
measures one and three-eighth ; extent of fiying 
membrane fourteen inches, 








2 1—1 44 
Incis.—Canin. ——— Molar, 
4 t--1 5-5 


(11332.) Hippostpenos muninus, Gray, 
Syy.— Rhinolophus murinus, Lliiot. 

Han,—Pinaug. Southern Mabratta Coun- 
try, Nicobar Islands, 

Entire length two aud four-eighth inches, of 
which the tail measures one inch, Extent of 
fying membrane nine and four-cighth inches, 
Dentition similar to that of the last species. 

B. Forehead simple, 

(1133y.) Hzpposriteros Ganeritus, N.S, 

#, prosthematis simplicis membrana transversa 
lata, alte erecta, aurieulas tangeute ; auricularum, 
late pyriformium, apicibus lacinia exsertis, besse 
postico lobuloque basali villosis ;  vellere longo, 
denso, molli, bicolore ; supra saturate, subtus 
pallidius-fusco-rufescenti. 
Latet femina. 

Hab.— Pinang. 

Entire length three inches, of which the tail 
measures one inch. Extent of the flying mem- 
brane ten and four-eighth inches. 





2 1-] 4-4 
TIncis. -~ Canin.-—~ Mol, 
4 J-1 5.5 


The livid flesh-coloured nasal appendage is 
wmnle het lavee. nosonuine dhcachale ecunae Sveuk 
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of the face and the forehead ; the horse-shoe or 
nasal disk covers the short, rounded, hairy 
muzzle, which has two leaves on either side ; the 
transversal membrane is concave, as broad and 
long as the horizontal horse-shoe, which it joins 
under a right angle, while its sides*are almost in 
contaet with the ears. The latter are sub-erect, 
broader than long, their breadth equalling the 
length of the head ; the shape is broad, pyviform, 
narrowing towards the apex, which appears like 
a stnall artificially rounded flap, scarcely elevated 
abové the level of the fur covering the vertex. 
More than two-thirds of the back of the ear is 
covered with fur, leaving a narrow naked line 
along the external margin, which, as_ well as the 
singular shape of the ear itself, affords a dis- 
tinguishing character. The hairs are buff or 
whitish at the base, the other half of their length 
brown. ‘The general colour of the upper parts is 
deep-brown, with a slight reddish hue, becom- 
ing a shade lighter beneath. 

This species somewhat resembles Hipocsideros 
| apiculatus, Gray (Vespertililio speoris, Schneider, 
japud Schreber; Rdinolophus speoris, Geoffroy,) 
(from which it however differs in the absence of 
the frontal pore, in the shape of the ears, and in 
colours. A solitary male was captured in the 
valley of Pinang. 

Gen.—VesPERTILIO, Linne. 

(11382.) VespErtizro, Gray. 

VESPERTILIO ADVERSUS, Horsfield ? 
Synx.—Vespertilio adversus, Fisher ? 
Vespertilio adversus, ‘'emminck ? 
Vespertilio cineraceus, Blyth, MSS. 
Han.—Pinang. Java, Calcutta, 
This bat having the characteristic distinction 
; of the upper incisor, described by Horsfield, is 
above greyish-brown, beneath light-greyish, mea- 
suring in length three and two-eighth inches, of 
; which the tail is one and four-eighth inch. Extent 
of flying membrane ten and four-eighth inches. 
It differs from /, adversus in having on each 
side five molars, of which but two are spurious, 
which character also obtains in V. cineraceus, 
Blyth MSS. and specimen in the Museum Asiatic 
Society, which (as observed by Mr. Blyth,) as 
well as the present, may prove varieties of V. 
adversus, Horsfield. 

Kinrvouna, Gray. 

(1133a.) Kirivovna iets, Gray. 
Syx.—Vespertilio ternStanus, Seba ? 

Vespertilio pictus, Pallas, apud Horsfield. 
Vespertilio kerivoula, Boddaert. 
Vespertilio kerivoula, apud Geoffroy. 

Has.— Pinang. Java, Sumatra, Borneo. Ceylon. 

(1133b.) Kimivouna TENUIS, Gray. 
Syn.—Vespertilio tenuis, © Temminck, 

Schinz. 
Has.— Pinang. Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 
A single male, in colours slightly differing from 


Temminck’s, being above of a dark greyish-brown, 
, eh ee 


apud 
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alighter shade. Entire Jength three and two- 
fourth inches, of which the tail one and four- 
eighth inch. Extent of flying membrane ten 
inches. 
2-2 i 
—*~ Canin,—— Mol. 
6 1-1 
Triatitus, Gray. 
(1133c.) TRitatitus HonsrieLpu, Gray. 
Sxrn.— Vespertilio tralatitius, Horsfield. 
Vespertilio Gartneri, Kubl, apud Sehinz. 
Has.—Pinang. Java, Sumatra. rm 
Scotoruiivs, Leach apud Gray. 
(1188d.) ScotorHiLus TEMMINCKII, Gray. 
Syn.—Vespertilio Temminckii, Horstield. 
Vespertilio Belangerii, Isid. Geoff. 
Vespertilio noctulinus, Isid. Geoff. 
Scotophilus castaneus, Gray. 
Nycticeius Temminckii, Schinz. 
Nycticeius Belangerii, ‘Temmiuck, apud 


5-5 


5-5 


Incis. 


Schinz. 

Nycticeius noctulinus, Temminck, apud 
Schinz. 

« Klawah”’ of the Malays of the Peuin- 
sula. 


Hap — Singapore, Pinang, Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands. Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Timor, 
Pondicherry, Calcutta. 

As observed by Schinz, this species is very va- 
riable in its colours according to age, all of which 
variations occur in individuals inhabiting Pinang 
and the Malayan Peninsula. ‘Ihe following are 
the specific names attributed to different indivi- 
duals of this species :-—— : 

1. Pespertilio Temminchii, as originally de- 
scribed and figured in Zoological Researches in 
Java. Back dark-brown ; greyish-brown under- 
neath. Entire length four inches six lin. of 
which the tail one five-eighth of an inch; extent 
of flying membrane twelve inches. 

2, Scotophilus castaneus, Gray. 

3. Nycticeius Belangeri, Temminck, apud 
Schinz. Hairs of the back brown at the base, 
chesnut or olive-chesnut at the apex; beneath 
light yellowish-brown, isabella or whitish. Entire 
length 8%” of which the tail 1” 11” extent of 
fiving membrane 13.” 


1~i 1-1 4-4 
Incis. —— Canin. —— Mol. —- 
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4. Nycticeius noctucinus, Temminck, apud 
Schinz, is the very young. Above more or less 
intense brown or rust-coloured ; beneath isabella, 
or light greyish-brown. Entire length three to 
three two-eighth inches, of which the tail seven- 
eighth to one two-eighth of an inch, Extent of 
flying membrane eight six-eighth to nine inches. 
In this state it has frequently been observed 
clinging to the mother. 

1-1 
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This species is exceedingly numerous, forming 
large congregations in sheltered situations on the 
Malayan Peninsula, and in the caves on the nu- 
merous islands of timestone which stud the shores 
from Maulmein to Jaya, and in such localities 
large deposits of Guana occur. The latter, (* ‘Ty 
Klawah? of the Malays, i. e. bats’ manure,) has 
been tried by agriculturists at Pinang, but has 
been found much less efficacious than the Guana 
obtained from the swift (Collocalia), producing 
the edible nests. 

FRUGIVORA. 
Gen.- Prenopus, Brisson. 
(11338e.) Prnropus EDULIS, Geoffroy. 
Syv.—Pteropus javanicus, Desm. apud Horsfield. 
Pteropus Edwardsii, Geoffroy. 
* Kalong” of the Javanese. 
“ Kjuang” of the Malays of the Penin- 
sula. 

Han.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula and Islands, Java, Sumatra, Banda, Ben- 
gal, Assam. 

Gen.—Cynorrervs, Fred. Quvier. 

(1133f.) Cynoprerus Marotnatvs, F. Cuv, 
Syn.—Vespertilio marginatus, Buchanan Haimil- 

ton, MSS. * 
Pteropus marginatus Geoffroy. 
Pteropus Litthecheilus, ‘Temm. 
Pachysoina titthzecheilus, Temm. 
Pachysoma brevicwudatum, Is. Geoff. 
Pteropus brevicaudatus, Schinz. 
Pachysoma Diardii, Isid. Geoff. 
Pteropus Diardii. Schinz. 
Pachysoma Duvaucellii, Is, Geoff. 
Pteropus pyrivorus, Hodgson, apud Gray. 


Han.— Singapore, Pinang, Malayan Peninsula - 


and Islands. Sava, Sumatra, Southern Maliratta 
Country, Bengal, Nipal. 

‘The colour is very variable, not only indivi- 
dually, but according to age and sex, which has 
given rise to several supposed distinct species. 
But they all resemble each other in habits and 
dentition, they occupy one common place of rest, 
and their new-born, or very young, are ofa 
uniform colour, ‘The ears of the adult are, in 
all more or less distinctly margined with white. 

1, Oynopterus marginatus. Back reddish, or 
brownish-grey ; lighter underneath. 

2. Pachysoma titthecheilus. 

3. Pteropus brevicundatus. Male: back reddich 


or olive-brown; a tuft of hair on the sides of the . 


neck, the chest, and the sides of the greyish 
abdomen rusty, or orange-coloured. 
above yellowish, or greyish-brown; beneath 
lighter. In some individuals from Malacca, the 
flying membrane is of a lig® reddish-brown. 

4, Pachysoma Diardii: Back greyish-brown ; 
abdomen greyish. brown on the sides. 

5. Pachysoma Duvaucellii: pale 
brown. 


The following is a description of a new-born. _ 


Female: - 


greyish : 


F 
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the back and the posterior surface of the humerus 
and femur, were covered with dense, soft, short 
hairs, of a dark greyish-brown; all the rest of 
the body was naked, of a greyish-black colour. 
The eyelids were not yet separated. The joints 
of the bones of the extremities were cartilaginous. 
The nails of the thumb and index were develop- 
ed, but the feet and nails of the toes had*already 
attained the size of the adult. The tongue was 
considerably extensile. The teeth present were : 

4 1—1 2-2 
Incis. — Canin, —— Mol. 
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Entire length, one and four-eighth of an inch, of 
which thes lightly projecting tail two-eighth inch. 
Extent of the Aying membrane, six and four- 
eighth inches. 

{nan individual measuring two and four-eighth 
inches in length, with an extent of the membrane 
of nine inches, the face and the lower parts, ex- 
cepting the throat, had become scantily covered 
with light brownish-grey, short hairs. The 
eyelids were separated. The shoulder, elbow, 
hip, and knee joints, had become ossified, the 
other joints still remaining cartilaginous. 

INSECTIVORA. 
Gen.—Tupata, Raffles. 
(1138g.) Tupata FeRRUGINEA, Raffles. 
Syy.— ‘Tupai Press,” Raffles and Horsfield. 
Cladobates ferrugineus, F. Cuv. apud 
Schinz. . 
Sorex Glis, Diard and Duvaucel. 
Glisorex ferruginea, Desmarest, 
Hylogale ferruginea, Temminck. 
Herpestes, Calcutta Journ. Nat. Hist.* 

* Vol. [, p. 458, Pl. XUT}. ‘The explana- 
lion atcompanying this figure is as follows: 
“Searching for Col. Farqubar’s drawing of 
Rhizomys Snmatrensis already referred to, I 
found in the Society a drawing of a bushy-tailed 
Herpestes, differing nearly from Mr. Hodgson’s 
@ulo Urea, in having the tail of one uniform co- 
lour with the body, without the yellow tip. There 
isno name or letter on the drawing to shew 
from whence it came, and to prevent its following 
the fate of Colonel Fargnhar’s Rhizomys. This 
is however incorrect. PJ. XIII2 represens no 
Herpestes: the elongated muzzle, the proximity 
of the large eye to the ear, which is exposed, and 
not hidden by the hairs of the cheek, are charac- 
ters foreign to every kuown species of Herpestes. 
The draughtsman has very correctly represented 





.& Tupaia, and the drawing, reappearing as a Her- 


pestes inthe Calcutta Journal of Natural His- 
dory, as, by Mr. Blyth, been traced to be the 
original of Pl. IX, Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, 
where it properly accompanies the description of 
Sorex Glis., (i. e. Tupaia ferruginea) of M. M. 
Diard and Davaucel. 

“‘Tupai_ tana” of the Malays of Pinang. 

Has.-~-Pinang, Singapote, Malayan Peninsula. 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 
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The young of this very numerous species in 
hilly jungle, is easily tamed, and becomes fami- 
liar with its feeder, though towards strangers it 
retains its original mistrust, which in mature 
age is scarcely reclaimable. In a state of nature 
it lives singly or in pairs, fiercely attacking in- 
truders of its own species. When “several are 
confined together, they fight each other, or joint- 
ly attack and destroy the weakesg. The natural 
food is mixed insectivorous and frugivorous. In 
confinement, individuals may be fed exclusively 
on eithgr, though preference is evinced for in- 
sects ; and eggs, fish, and earth-worms, are equal- 
ly relished. A short peculiar tremulous whist- 
ling sound, often heard by calls and anawers, in 
the Malayan jungle, marks their pleasurable 
emotions,as for nstance,on the appearance of food, 
while the contrary is expressed by shrill pro- 
tracted cries, Their disposition is very restless, 
and their great agility enables them to perform 
the most extraordinary bounds in all directions, 
in which exercise they spend the day, till night 
seuds them to sleep in their rudely constructed 
lairs in the highest branches of trees. At times 
they will sit on their haunches, holding their 
food between the fore-legs, and after feeding, 
they smooth the head and face with both fore- 
paws, and lick the lips and palms. They are 
also fond ‘of water, both to drink and to bathe 
in. The female usually produces one young ; 
she has four mamma, the anterior pair of which 
is situated on the lower lateral part of the chest, 
the posterior on the side of the abdomen. On 
the lower surface of the tongue, the frenum is 
continued to within a short distance of the apex 
in a raised line, on either side of which the skin 
is thickened, fringed at the edges, and thus pre- 
senting a rudimentary sublingual appendage, 
somewhat similar to that observed in Nycticebus 
tardigradus ; though in Tupaia ferruginea the 
fringes of the margin only are free, the rest be- 
ing attached to the tougue, but easily detached 
bya knife. ‘The lateral raised Jines of the palms 
and soles, the posteriur part of the first pha- 
langes, and the third phalanx (second of the 
thumbs,} which is widened into a small soft disk, 
in fact all the points which rest upon the ground, 
are studded with little transversely enrved ridges 
or duplicatures, similar to those observed under 
the toes, of some of the Geckotide, which fully 
account for the precision, the ‘ applomb,’ with 
which these animals perform the astounding 
leaps from Lelow, barely touching with the soles 
the poiut d’appui above. Ina cage, the Tupai 
will continue for hours vaulting from below, back 
downwards, poise itself for an instant, continu- 
ing back downwards under the horizontal roof, 
and regain the point of starting, and thus des- 
eribe a circle—the diameter of which may be three 
to four times the length of the animal,—in far 
shorter time than is required for the description. 
In a young male, measuring from the nose to the 
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root of the tail seven and three-fourth inches, 
the tail six and a half inches, the dimensions of 
the intestinal canal were : 
Small Intestines, $ ft. 44 inch., diameter } inch. 
Large ditto,..... 0, 33 
Ceecuin,.. 0,02 ,, » te » 
Coste verze :8 pairs ; spurmi: 5 pairs=13 pairs 
This species* is infested with a tick of the 
following ‘desweiption : Ixodes Tupuic. Body 
suboval, shining dark-green olive ; scaly plate, 
palpi casiug the pointed sucker, and the legs : 
pale reddish-brown. Length, when -wollen, 
three-eighth inch. a ; . 
© Single light coloured individuals of this species 
occur with the back, limbs and abdomen greyish, 
whitish, or isabella. 
Gpv.—Grenura, Raffies. 
(1183h.) Gyawuna Ravrzesit, Vigors and 
Horsefild. 
Syn.—Viverra gymnura, Raffles. 
« Tikus ambang bulan,” Rafiles. 
Has,—Malacea. 
Sumatra, Singapore. i 
In a district not distant from Malacca, the 
animal is said to be numerous, though not to be 
seen in other localities. 
Gen.—Sorex, Linne, 
(1138i.) Sonex MURINUS, Linne* | 
* The following Syn. are given in Gray's; 
Livt of Man, in British Musewn : Sorex myosu- | 
rus, Pallas. Geoff, Anu, Mus. XVIL. S. Sonner- | 
ati, and 8. gigantens, J. Geofl. Mem. XV, 
S. indicus, Geoff, Mem, Mus. I. S. capensis. | 
Geoff. Ann. Mus. XVIL. &. Pilorides, Shaw. 
Mus, Liver. 9. cerulescens, Shaw, Zool. 8. cras- | 
sicandatas, Licht. Saugeth. 8. nepalensis, Hodg- | 
son, &. moschatus, Robinson, Assam. Olivier, 
Voy. Buffon. H, N. Suppl. VIE. : 
Syn,—Sorex myosurus, Pallas, apud Schinz. 
Sorex caerulescens, var, Raffles ? | 
 Chinchorot” of the Malays of the { 
Peninsula. 
Map.—Pinang. Java. af 
Dark brownish-grey above; beneath light 1 
brownish-grey, Feet and tail flesh-coloured in | 


” 














the living animal, changing to cinereous after | 
‘death, In the young the colour is more ofa} 
bluish-grey, slightly mixed with the brown on | 
the back. Length of the head and boy five | 
and half inches ; tail three inches, 

2 « O 88 

Incis. —- Canin.— Molar, — 

9 0 5:5 
The present differs from the « Musk Shrew’ 
of Bengal (‘* Choochundr,”) in its proportion: 
ally broader, more developed, and from the head 
more diverging ear, which characters also dis- 
tiuguish it from Sorex nigrescens, Gray, which 
it somewhat resembles in its colours. The smell 
of musk, emitted by the adult animal, and which 





jn the young is barely perceptible, is much less 
oe shee that af the Beneal Musk Shrew. 


CARNIVORA. 
Grn.—Unsvus, Linne. 
Hexarctos, Horsfield. 


(1133}.) Hetarctos Matayanus, Horsfield. 
Syx.—Ursus Malayanus, Raffles and Horsfield. 

* Bruang” of the Malays. : 

Haw— Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Tenas- | 
serim Provinees, Assam, Nipal. 

Colour of the young: snout and lips pale fer- 
vugineous. Head, back, and outside of the limbs 
black, mixed with pale rust colour, in conse- 
quence of many of the black hairs having the 
point, or a part next to the point, of the latter 
colour. Ears, tail, paws, and iuner side of the 
extremities shining black. ‘The somewhat wool- } 
ly hairs of the abdomen “are faintly marked with 
ferrugineous, and are mixed with longer stiff 
black hairs. As observed by Schinz, the mark 
on the breast is very variable inits form, Tt may 
be compared to a crescent, assuming according * 
tothe smaller or greater breadth of the limbs, 
the shape of the letter U, of a horse shoe, ora: 
heart. In the living animal it is of a pale rust, | 
or orange colour, in some individuals with a few 
small blackish spots, fading after death to a yel- 
lowish-white. A very old male preseuted the 
following dentition : 


6 1-1] 4-4 
Tncis. ~ Canin. —— Molar,"—— C i 
-6 1-1 6-6 +8) 


In a young female, three feet in length, the 
intestinal canal measured fifteen feet. It had 
neither execum nor valve to mark the transition. 
She had ten grinders in either jaw, of which four 
were spurious, six true. 

Gen.—Arctictis, Temminck. 


(1183k.) Arctrerts Brnturone, Fisher, 
Syn.—Viverra? Binturong, Raffles. 

yaradoxurus albifrons, F. Cuvier. 

Tetides ater, IF’. Cuvier. 

Aretictis penicillata, Temminek. 

Ictides ater, Blainv. Caleutta Journ. off 
Nat. Hist.* 

“Unturong” of the Malays of the Penin- 
sula. ‘ 

* In the 38rd Vol. of Caleutia Journ. of Nat. 
Hist. p. 410, occurs the following passage: “ ‘The 
Binturong was first discovered in Java, but the 
first notice of its existence on the continent of 
India will be found in the second volume of this | 
Joumal, p. 457,” (sic!) “&e.” Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who published the first account of this 
animal, distinctly states, that it was discovered 
at Malaeca, (not Java, as erroneously stated,) by 
Major Farquhar, and Malacea is situated on the 
continent of India as well as Tenasserim. The 
fact of its inhabiting Bhotan, was according to 
Cuvier (Regne Animal,) first made known by 
Davaucel, and the author of the article “ Ictides’”’ 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, 1838, gives Mr. Hodg- 
son’s authority of the Binturong’s inbabiting 
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Nipal, {Kachar, though they occasionally occur 
in the central region of Nipal.} 

“Unturong” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula, ‘Tenasserim, Ar- 
racan, Assam, Bhotan, Nipal. 

Java and Sumatra are quoted by M. Schinz, 
but neither Dr. Horsfield, Sir S. Raffles, nor M. 
‘Temminck, (Discours Preliminaire, Faun Japo- 
nica,) mention the Binturong as inhabiting either 
of the two islands. 

The general colour of either sex is black, 
sprinkled on the body and extremities with pale 
ferugineous, produced by some of the hairs hay- 
ing a part next to the point of that colour. In 
both sexes nearly all the hairs of the head, face 
and throat are thas marked, which communicates 





to these parts a whitish or greyish appearance. | 


In the young of either sex there is a faint trace 
of a white spot over the eyes. ‘The long ear tufts 
are always black, the margin of the auricle being 
either white, or pale rust-coloured. 
black, but the hairs of the anterior or basal half, 
are whitish at the root, or in some uniformly of 
that. colour. 
by the influence of light ; the iris is of a beauti- 
ful Van Dyke brown. In its habits the Bindurong 
is hoth arboreal and terrestrial, and nocturnal, 
sleeping till the sun is below the horizon, when 
it displays great agility in searching for smaller 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, carth-worms, insects 
and fruit, The howl is loud, resembling that 
of some of the Malayan Paradozuri, The young 
are easily tamed, but the old animal retains its 
natural fierceness. Between the anus and penis 
is situated a large pyriform gland, exceeding 
two inches in Jength, partially divided by a deep 
naked fossa, commencing from the latter organ. 
The gland secretes a light-brown oily fluid, of a 


peculiar intense, but not fetid or sickening odour. 


In a young male, measuring from the nose to 
the rout of the tail, two feet three and five-eighth 
inches, the tail two feet two and a half inches, 
the intestines were of the following dimensions : 

Small Intestines, . . 7 fect 11 inches. 

Large do. . 1 foot 10 inches. 

Caecum, % inch. 

The circumference of the small intestines about 
seven eighth inches ; of the large but little more, 
but the rectum was thickened two inches in cir- 
cumference. 

The short caeum is crescent-shaped, or 
lengthened pyriform. The stomach is remark- 
ably lengthened cylindrical, the parietes much 
thickened towards pylorus. Ocsophagus enters 
close to fundus ventriculi, in consequence of 
whieh there is but a slight difference between the 
curvatures. 

Length along the greater curvature, 1 foot 2 ins. 
i smaller ,, y perenes! verry 

‘The cireumference from cardia round fundus 
ventriculi measured five afid a half inches ; round 
pylorus two six-eighth inches. Both the gall- 











The tail is i 


The pupil is vertically contracted | 
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bladder and the spleen presented a remarkably 
elongated shape. ‘Lhe former organ, lengthened 
pytiform, measured in length two inches; due- 
tus cysticus two and a half inches. The spleen, 
tapering to a narrow point, was half an inch 
broad, and eight and a half inches in length. 
Coste vere, uine pairs; spurim, “five pairs 
=fourteen pairs. 
Gen.—Musteta, Lyne. 
j Purortus, Cuvier. 
(11331.) Putorius nopres, Fred. Cuvier. 
Syn.—qMustela nudipes, Desmar. apud Schinz. 
* Pulasan” of the Malays of the Penin- 
sula. 
Has.—-Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo. 
The muzzle and the soles of the fect are pale 
flesh-coloured. ‘The animal is said to iubabit the 
densest jungle, and is most difficult to obtain. 
MustExa, Cuvier, 
Musteta PLAVIGULA, Boddaert. 
Syn. —Viverra quadricolor, Shaw. 
Marte a gorge doree, Desniarest. 
Mustela Hardwickii, Horsfield. 
Martes flavigula, Hodgson, apud Gray. 
“ Auga Prao” of, the Malays of the Pe- 
ninsula. 
VWas.—Mulayan Peninsala, J 
Nipal. 
The Malayan individuals differ from those from 
Northern India, originally deseribed, inf having 
i the fur shoiter and less dense, the head pale- 
brown, the neck and back pale yellowish-brown, 
becoming darker towards the tail, which, as well 
as the posterior extremities, is black, The an- 
terior extremities are greyish-brown ; the feet 
and the streak behind the ear deep brown; the 
lips whitish ; the throat and chest yellowish- 
white or ochreous; the scanty hairs of the ab- 
domen pale brownish, 
Gevx.—Lurra, Storr, 
(1133m.) Luraa Naik, Fred. Cuvier. 
,; Syx.—Lutra indica, Gray. 
“ Aujing Ayer” of the Ma! 
insula. 
Han.—Malayan Peninsula. 
South Mahratta Country. 
(1133n.) Lurra Barane, Raffles. 
Srx.— Barang Barang” or “ Ambrang,” Raf- 
fles. 
Lutra leptonyx, Wagner, apud Schinz. 
Lutra Simung, Schinz ?* 
“ Mumrang” of Amrang” of the Ma- 
lays of the Peninsula. ‘: 
Has.— Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, 
* In Schiuz’s diagnosis of Lutra Simung is 
said “ ungvibus robustis falcularibns,” (‘die 
Nagel an den zehen sind stark und gekrummt’’) 
which if the passage refers to Lutva leptonya, 
Horsfield, must be a mistake, as the orivinal 
diagnosis expressly states “ ungvibus brevibus 
sublamnaribus.” As Schinz describes Lutra 
| Barang “ ungvibus minutissimis obtusis” Lutra 


ava, Sumatra, 





ays of the Pen- 


China, Bombay, 
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leptonyr is probably meant, and thus the one 
species is mistaken for the other. 

‘The young are very playful, and soon become 
sufficiently domesticated to roam about the 
house, and to appear when called. Lis voice is | 
a short shrill whistling, not unlike the sound of 
the cricket, but stronger. Its food is not con- 
fined to fishes and crustacea ;_ birds aul insects 
are equally relished. ‘The muzzle is hairy, but 
in the old animal the hairs become rubbed off. j 
‘The Malayan individuals appear to attain to a 
greater size than the Sumatran, descrised by 
Raffles. An old male measured from the apex 
of the nose to the root of the tail two feet eight 
and a half inches ; the tail one foot eight inches. 
In a young male two feet and two inches, and 
the tail one fovt two-eighth of an inch in length, 
the simple intestinal canal measured nine feet 
and one inch, with a civeumference throughout 
of about two and two-eighth inches. No cecum, 
Each of the kindueys consisted of ten loosely con- 
nected glands. 

Aonyx, Lesson. 
(11330.) Aonyx Lepronyx, Gray : List. 
Syx,—Lutra leptonyx, Horsfield. 
Tutra cinerea, Lliger. 
Lutra perspicillata, Is, Geoff. 
Mustela Tutra, Marsden. 
Aonyx Ilorstieldii, Gray. 
Lutra Barang, apud Schinz ? 
“Anjing Ayer’ of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

Has,—AMalayan Peninsula. Java, Sumatra, 
Singapore, Nipal. 

This, as weil as the tio preceding species, 
inhabits numerously the banks of the Malayan 
rivers, and all are at times used by the Malays 
in river fishing. 

Gen.—Canis, Linne. 
Cuon, fodgson. 

(1133p.) Cuon primavus, Hodgson. 
Syn.— Canis primeevas, Hodgson.* 

* Mr. Ogilby considers Canis Dukhunensis, 
Sykes, and Canis primevus, Hodgson, to be iden- 
tical, and apparently not different from C. Suma- 
trensis, ILardwicke, (Mem. on the Mammalogy 
of the Himalayahs, apud Royle.) Colonel Sykes, 
on the contrary, describes C. Duthunensis as 
being ‘‘ essentially distinct from Canis Quao, or 
Sumatrensis, Hardwicke.” 

Chryszeus primeyus, Hamilton Smith. 

Chrysmus socertiis, Cantor. 

* Anjingntan” of the Malays of the 

Peninsula. 

Has.— Malayan Peninsula. Bengal Nipal. 
Some slight differences occur in the Malayan 
individuals. ‘The inferior surface, the inside of 
the ears and limbs, the lip and throat, are of the 
same colour as the back, but much paler. A black 
carpal spot, like that of the wolf, is very distinct { 
in the male, less so in the female. The young 
animal of either sex has a faint white spot with a 
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few blackish bristles, situated nearly midway be- 
tween the angle of the mouth and the ears. Of 
the wavy wool of the Buansu, the Malayan wild 
dog, inhabiting a tropical climate, has but a little 
on the inner side of, and immediately behind the 
ear; the posterior part of the abdomen is almost 
naked. _The short bristles of the lips, cheeks, 
throat, and above the eyes, are all black. In habits, 
so fully described by Mr. Hodgson, and in size, 
the Malayan agrees with the Nipalese. ln a young 
male, from the nose to the root of the tail two 
feet height and a half inches in length; the tail 
one foot, the intestinal canal was of the follow- 
ing dimensions : 

Small Intestines, . 

Large, ditto,... . 

Cecum,... ..... 

‘The latter intest: 
at the origin. 

Coste vere 8 pairs, spurice 5 pairs==13 pairs. 

The Malays mention another, black wild dog 
(“ Anjing utan etam,”) as also inhabiting the 
densest jungle. A. Hyena is also reported to 
oceur on the Peninsula. 

Mongrel curs, “ pariah dogs,” of every de- 
scription, infest every village, but apparently not 
uninhabited places, nor localities far distant from 
the dweliings of man. As they all may be said 
to be in a state of half domestication, and are of 
forms very diiferent from the wild dog, which 
shuns the human presence, their origin cannot 
with certainty be traced to the Malayan Penin- 
sula. 


6 feet 
w O 
ine is spiral 


2 inches. 
104 
» 4 oy 

1, much widened 








Gen.—Viverna, Linne. 
(1133q.) Vivera Ziperna, Linue. 
Syn,—Viverra undulata, Gray. 
Viverra melanurus, Hodgson. 


Viverra orientalis, Hodgson. a 
Bc oat . a vay: 
Viverra civeltoides, Hodgson. List 


Undescribed Civet, McClelland. 
“ Tangallong” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

Has.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, 
Southern China, Siam, Bengal, Khasyah Hills, 
Nipal. 

Judging by the comparatively few individuals 
observed in the Straits of Malacca, this species 
would appear to be far less numerous, than the 
following, Of several, the largest, which was a 
female, measured from the apex of the nose to 
the root of the tail two feet and eight inches ; 
the tail one foot height and a half inches. 

(1133r.) Viverra TancaLunea, Gray, 
Syn.—Viverra Zibetha, Lin. apud Raffles. 

« Tangalung,” Raffles. 

Viverra Zibetha, Lin. apud Horsfield. 

Viverra Zibetha, apud Fred. Cuvier. 

Viverra Zibetha, Lin. apud Schinz.* , 

“ Musang jebat” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

* The true Viverra Zibetha, Linne, is quoted 
by Schinz under the denominations of V. éen- 
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. 
galensis, Hardwicke (?), and V. melanura, Hodg- 
son. 

Hap.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula. 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celeves, Amboyna, Philippines. 

‘Yhis species is readily distinguished from V. 
Zibetha by a continuous longitudinal black band 
occupying the upper surface of the tail, the nu- 
merous irregular rings being separated only on 
its inferior half. (Gray: Proceed. Zool, Society, 
1832, p. 63.) ‘The number and distance of the 
half rings on the lower surface of the tail, vary in 
different individuals, some of which have either 
the entire tail, or the anterior half or third of the 
tail, thus marked, the rest being black. ‘The very 
young animal,is generally of a much darker | 
ground colour than the adult, aud the black marks 
are therefore less conspicuous. Under certain 
lights the colour appears uniformly black. Viverra 
Tangalunga and Zibetha, however similar in habits 
and general colours, neither live nor breed toge- 
ther. Placed side by side, the living animals | 
present a marked dissimilarity of countenance, | 
which although obvious to the eye, would be most : 
difficult, if possible at all, to convey in words. 
The female has three pairs of mamme, and pro- 
duces from one to three youug. ‘The Malays of 
the Peninsula distinguish by different names the 

: Zibetha and the Tangalunga, but as they suppose 
the civet of the former species to be of better | 
quality, perhaps because it is scarcer, they will | 
frequently offer for sale individuals of the latter, 
exceedingly numerous species, imposing upon it 
the name of V. Zibetha: “ Tanggalong” of the 
Peninsula. The largest individual of the present 
species observed, measured in length from the 
apex of the nose to the root of the tail three feet } 
and one inch ; the tail one foot five and a half 
inches. In a young, a female, three feet five and 
a half inches in length, of which the tail one foot 
and one inch, the intestinal canal was of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 











Small Intestines,,........ 7 feet 5 inches, 
Large ditto,. Oo, 8 oy 
Caecum, ... Ory an 





Coste vere, seven pairs; spurie, six pairs 
sthirteen pairs. . 
Viverricuna, Hodgson. 
(1138s.) ViveRRICULA MALACCENSIS. 
Syn,—Viverra malaccensis, Ginelin. 





Viverra Rasse, Horsfield. 
Viverra @unda, Buchanan Hamilton MSS. 
Viverra indica, Geoffroy 
Viverra bengalensis, Gray: Illustr. 
Viverra pallida, Gray: Tilustr. 
Genetta Manillensis, Rydoux. : 
Has.—Malayan Peninsuia. China, Philip- 
pine Islands, Java, Singapore, Cochin China, 
Tenasserim Provinces, Bengal, Nipal, Hindoo- 
stan, Dukhun, Bombay. 
On the Malayan Peninsula this species appears 
to be more numerous han ¥ Zidedha; less so! 





‘The largest observed was three feet four inches 
in length, of which the tail one foot three aud a 
half inches. In a male, measuring from the apex 
of the nose to the root of the tail, two feet and 
three-fourth of an inch, the tail one foot one 
inch, the dimensions of the intestinal canal were : 

Small Intestines,. . 4 fee? 0 inch. 

Large ditto,.. . 0 8 

Cecum,.... -O, OF, 

The three preceding species have the following 
characters in common. ‘The pupil is vertical, 
oblong; the iris of a rich brown. They are 
arboreal as well as terrestrial, preying upon the 
smaller quadrupeds, birds, fish, crustacea, in- 
sects and fruit. Naturally very fierce, they are 
searcely reclaimable except in youth, but with 
age the original disposition returns. Their voice 
is peculiar, hoarse and hissing. 

Gen.—Paionovon, Horsfeld. 
(1133t.) Prionopon gracitis, Horsfield. 
Syn. Viverra? Linsang, Hardwicke. 
Felis gracilis, Horsfield. 
Viverra Hardwiese, Lesson. 
Viverra gracilis, Desmarest, apud Schinz. 
Linsang gracilis, Muller, apud Gray + 
List, and Schinz. 

Has. - Malayan Peninsula. Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, 

The ground colour is buff, and the dark marks 
are of a deep snuff colour, inclining to black 
with purple reflection. Length from the apex of 
the nose to the root of the tail: one foot six 
inches, the tail one foot three six-eighth inches. 

Mr, Rappa, for many years a dealer in objects 
of natural history at Malacca, who previously 
had been supplied with a figure and description 
of Prionodon gracilis, reported in a memorandum 
accompanying the specimen, that it had been 
captured in the jungle at some distance from 
Malacca. It was unknown to himself and to the 
natives. At first the animal was fierce and im- 
patient of confinement, but by degrees it became 
very gentle and playful, and when subsequently 
suffered to leave the cage, it went in search of 
sparrows and other small birds, displaying great 
dexterity and unerring aim in stealthily leaping 
upon them. Fruit of every description it refused. 
Another younger individual was captured about 
the same time, but contrived to make its escape. 

Gen,—Paraboxurus, Fred. Cuvier. 
Pacusa, Gray, % 
(1133a.) Pacuma Leucomysrax, Gray: List? 
Syn.—Paradoxurus leucomystax, Gray ? 
Amblyodon auratus, Jourdan ? 
“« Musang bulan” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. 
matra. 

Ina single individual observed, the hairs of 
the body, limbs and anterior third of the tail, are 
greyish-yellow at the base, next bright rust co- 






” ” 





Singapore, Su- 
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duces a mixture of ferruginous and black, the 
latter prevailing on the nape of the neck, middle 
line of the back, aud the anterior third of the 
tail. The hairs of the vertex and the ridge of 
the nose are dark at the base, with yellowish 
points, ‘The large oblique whitish spot in front of 
the ear, prodiiced by uniformly whitish hairs, is 
on either side blended with the whitish vertex ; 
and ridge of the nose, and is continued down the 
sides of. the neck, forming a large broad arrow- 
phaped mark. The orbits are dark brown, the 
face, lips and throat pale brown. ‘The -long 
rigid white whiskers are mixed with a few 
shorter black bristles. The feet are dark brown, 








the posterior two-thirds of the tail uniformly ; 
The lower surface and the inner side of | 


black. 
the extremities are pale ferruginous. From the 
apex of the nose to the root of the tail: two feet 
three inches, the tail one foot eight inches. 

(1133v.) Paguma tTriviraata, Gray : List. 
Syn.—Viverra trivirgata, Reinwart, Mus. Leyd. 

Parvadoxurus trivirgatus, Gray. 
“ Musang akay’”? of the Malays of the 
Peninsula, 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Tenas- 
seri. 

The ground colour varies from yellowish, or 
brownish, to blackish-grey. 
ly soft, silky. ‘The dorsal streaks are either con- 
tinued, undnlated, (the central nearly always,) are 
composed of separate black spots. Some individu- 
als have a short white streak on the ridge of the 
nose, ‘I'he largest male measured from the apex 
of the nose to the root of the tail, two feet two 
and a half inches; the tail two feet three inches. 

(1133w.) Parpoxurus Musanoa, Gray. 
Syw.—Viverra hermaphrodita, Vallas, apud 

Schinz. 

Viverra fasciata, Gmelin ? 

Viverra Musanga, Marsden, Raffles. 

Musangbulan, Raffles, 

Viverra Musanga, Var. javanica, Lors~ 
field. 

Ichneumon prehensilis, Buchanan Ha- 
milton M.S.S. 

Platyschista hermaphrodita, } 
Otto. 

Paradoxurus Pallasii, Gray. Se 

Paradoxurus Crdssii, Gray. | 

Paradoxurus dubius, Gray. J 

Paradoxurus Musangoides, Gray. 

Paradoxurus typus, ‘apud Schlegel. 

Paradoxurus felinus, Wagner, apud Schinz. 

“ Musang” or “ Musang Pandan,” 
(when the tail is with white point : 
“ Musang Bungkwang,”) of the Malays 
of the Peninsula. 

Ilan.-- Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula. 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Timor. 

The ground colour and dorsal marks of this 
exceedingly numerous species are liable to con- 
siderable variations, the principal of which are 


apud 
chinz. 


Fur short, peculiar- | 
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noted hy Schinz: individuals occur (probably 
of every species) with the apex of the tail 
white, with elongated white spots on the ab- 


domen, with the tail spirally twisted. In 
imost the dorsal marks become indistinct, or 
invisible in certain lights. The female has 


| from one to three young, of colours similar 
:to the adult, but less distinct, their fur is 
softer, somewhat woolly, mixed with longer 
stiff black hairs. ‘The young is tamed without 
difficulty, and is sometimes kept in housea to 
destroy rats and mice. The Paradozuri are in 
habits like the Civets. They have an elliptical 
pupil, vertically contradicted by the influence of 
light. Their glandular secretion is of a peculiay, 
uot civet or musk-like odour, ‘The largest spe- 
cimen of a great number, measured from the 
| apex of the nose to the root of the tail two feet 
and half an inch ; the tail one foot four and ahalf 
inches. In a male, measuring three feet one 
and a half inch in length, of which the tail one 
‘foot four and a half inches, the intestinal canal 
were of the following dimensions :— 

Small Intestines,............ 5 feet 8 inches, 

Large ditto, ... 1 O yy 5 

Cecum, aes as RS 4. 

Costee verse, seven pairs, spuria, six pairs == 
13 pairs. 

(1188x.) Parapoxurus (?) Derbyanus, Gray. 
Syn.— Paradoxurus ? Zebra, Gray. 
Hemigalea Zebra, Jourdan. 
Viverra Boiei, Muller. 
* Musang Batu” or “ Sangah Prao” 
the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Has.— Malayan Peninsula. Borneo. 

The ground colour varies from pale ochreous 
to buff, and the dark marks in shape and num- 
ber scarcely alike in any two individuals, fron 
snuff colour to black. ‘Ihe species apparently 
| not numerous, and is celebrated amoug the 
Malays for its great agility. It is said chiefly 
to feed upon the larger birds, such as the Argus 
pheasant, which it will hunt down, following 
its prey till the strength of the latter is exhaust- 
ed, when it falls an easy victim to the indefati- 
gable pursuer. The slender vermiform make 
' the countenance and distribution of colours; the 
: serrated, flattened false molars; the soles, hairy 
* between and under the toes, and slightly in the 
i centre; the somewhat removed thumb, are 
! characters by which this animal differs from 
Paradoxurus, and form a link between that ge- 
nus and Prionodon in the same manner that 
| Viverricula connects Viverra to Prionodon. The 
largest male observed measured from the apex 
of the nose to the root of the tail two feet; the 
| tail one foot and four inches. 

GeEn.—CynoGaLe, Gray. 
(1188y.) CynocaLz Benerrir, Gray, 
| Syn. -Viverra (Limictis) carcharias, Blainville, 
Potamophilus barbatus, Kuhl. 
Cynogale barbata, Schinz. 


” 





of 


i) 
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. 
Has.— Malayan Peninsula. Sumatra, Borneo. 
‘The very young, of which two individuals, a 

male and a female, were found with the mother, 

differ from the adult in having a very soft, silky, 
dense far, mixed with longer hairs, whieh are 


black, except on the chest and abdomen, where | 


the apex is silvery. Over the tarsus and on the 
upper surface of tie feet some of the hairs have 
a subterminal white bland, close to the black 
apex ‘The posterior margin of the ear is hairy 
and of a silvery colour, This animal appears to 


be of rare occurrence ou the Malayan Peninsula, , 


and the natives are consequently not acquainted 
with it. ‘The largest male examined measured 
frem the apex of the nose to the root of the tail 
two feet three inches; the tail eight inches. 
Gen.—Hervestss, Illizer. 
(1133z.) Henresres Javantcus, Desmarest. 
Syn,—Tehneumon Javanicus, Geoffroy. 
Mangusta Javanica, Horsfield. 
“ Garangan,” Horsfield. 
Has.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Java. 
The species is numerous, ‘The largest male 
measured from the apex of the nose to the root 
of the tail one foot four and half inches ; the tail 
one foot one and a_ half inch. 

(1183aa.) Herpestes avropuncratus, Hodg- 
son, 
Syn.—Mangustus auropunctata, Hodgson, 

Herpestes nepalensis, Gray, 

Herpestes Edwardsii, apud Ogilby (?) 

Herpestes javanica, Hodgson, apud Gray : 

List. 
Has.—Malayan Peninsula. Bengal, Nipal, 
Scinde, Afwhanistan. 


This species somewhat resembles H. Javanieus, * 


bnt the ground colour is lighter, and the lower 
surface uniformly pale yellowish-grey ; whereas 
in the former species it is similar to the back, or 
a shade paler. A single female observed, mea- 
sured from the apex of the nose to the root of the 
tail one foot one inch; the tail nine inches. 
(113346.) Herresres Griseus, Desmarest. 
Syv.—Ichneumon griseus, Geoffroy. 
Mangouste de Malacca F.Cuvier. ) 
Mangusta malaccensis, Fischer, | 


A : Apud 
Mangusta grisea, Fischer, : 
Herpestes Edwardsit, Fischer, — | Schinz 
Mangusta Nyula, Hodgson, J 


Herpestes griseus, Nyool, apud Ogilby, 

Herpestes pallidus, Schinz, . 

Forsan H. nipalensis, Gray, Var. apud 
Schinz. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. Bengal, Hindoo- 
stan, Scinde, Nipaul. 

‘The present differs from the other species not 
only by its grey colour, but by its broader head, 
particularly between the prominent eyes, and by 
its shorter, blunter nose, which places the eyes 
comparatively nearer to the muzzle. 


female, measuring fronf the apex of the nose to | to impart a grey appearance. 


es, the tail nine and a half inches ; the intesti- 
nal canal was of the following dimensions : 
Small Intestines, . see 3 feet 14 inch. 
Large do, 0. 54 
Caecum, ate e055, Ve - ay 
| By a contraction in the middle of the greater 
j curvature, the stomach is distinctly’ separated in- 
| to a cardiac and pyloric cavity. 

(1183cc.) HgrPEsres BRacuYcRuS, Gray, 

Syn.— Musang Turon” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

Hes.— Malayan Peninsula. 

The largest male measured from the apex of 
the nose to the root of the tail one foot six and 
a half inches, the tail nine inches. It is dis- 
tinguished from the other species, not only by 
its colours and comparatively short tail, but by 
its larger size and wuch more robust make. 

Gen. — FE.Is, Linne. 

(1133dd.) Fetts tiers, Linne. 
Syn.—Tigris regalis, Gray : List. 

“ Harimau” or “ Rimau” of the Malays. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. India. 

Lieut. Colonel James Low has communicated 
the following denominations, by which the Malays 
of the Peninsula distinguish different varieties. 

“ Rimau Sipai,” reddish coated, striped. 

“ Rimau Ballu,” darker coloured. 

“ Daun Pinang,” reddish coated, without 
stripes. 

“ TuppuKassau,”’darkish, without stripes, 
but with longer hairs than the others. 

“ Puntong Prun,” very dark, striped. 

(1133ee.) Fetrs Leoparpus, Schreber. 

Syn. —Felis Pardus, Linne ? ‘) 
Felis varia, Schreber, 
Felis Panthera, Erxleben, | 
Felis chalybeata, Hermann, $ 
Felis antiquorum, Fischer, 
Felis fusca, Meyer, 
Felis Nimr, Ehrenberg, — ) 
Leopardus varius, Gray : List. 
Felis Leopardus, apud Schinz. 
“ Rimau Bintang” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 
IJaB.—Malayan Peninsula. India. 
‘Dark Var. 
Syv.—Felis melas, Peron, apnd Gray : List. 
“ Rimau Kumbang,’* of the Malays of 
the Peninsula, 

* “ Kumbang” signifies a beetle ; applied par 
excellence to a species of Oryctes, resembling 
scarabeus nasicornis Linne, which is very de- 
structive to cocoanut plantations. “ Rimau Kum- 
bang,” Raffles, is by Schinz referred to Felis 
Pardus, Temminck, Var. nigra, Muller ; Felis 
melas, ¥, Cuvier, the habitat of which is said to 
be Java and Sumatra. 


” 





Apud Gray : 
List. 





The ground colour is a shining beetle brown, 


In a single | mixed with white hairs, not however sufficiéntly 


The black spots 
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The skin of a male killed at Malacca, measured 
from the nose to the root of the tail four feet 
four and a half inches, the tail two feet ten and 
a half inches. 

The Leopards of the Malayan Peninsula appear 


to attain to a larger size, and to be more feroci-? 


ous than is generally the case in India. Instances 
of their having killed and carried off Malays are 
on record : 

(1183) Feuts MaRMorata, Martin. 
Syn,—Felis Diardii, Fischer, apud Schinz. 


Felis Diardii, apud Jardine, Tal 1 and! 


22. 
Leopardus marmoratus, Gray : List. 
“ Rimau dihan” of the Malays of the 

Peninsula, 

Has,.—Malayan Peninsula. 

The ground colour varies from rusty-grey, 
or fulvous to grey, and the black markings are 
scarcely quite alike in any two individuals, nor 
isthe extremity of the tail constantly black. 
The adult exceeds the size given in the original 
description ; a female measured from the apex 
of the nose to the root of the tail two feet half 
an inch; the tail one foot nine inches. The 
species is numerous. 

(11389g.) Fetis JavaNENsIS, Desmarest. 
Syn.—Felis Javanensis, Desmarest, apud Hors- 

field, 
« Kuwuk,” Horsfield. 
Felis minuta, 'Temminck 
Felis servalin, Temminck, 
Felis sumatrana, Horsfield, 
Felis undata, Desmarest, 
Felis Diardii, Grifith,y Apud Gray: 
Leopardus Javanensis, } List. 
“ Rimau akar’ of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

Has.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra ? 

The ground colour in the Malayan individuals 
varies from pure grey to greyish brown or ferru- 
ginous. The largest aduit male measured from 
the apex of the nose to the root of the tail 


Apud 
Schinz. 


one foot eleven and a half inches, the tail ten: 


inches; another of equal dimensions of the 
body had the tail eight inches in fength. The 


intestinal canal was of the following dimensions : | 


Small Intestines,... .., 3 feet 8 inches. 
Large, oo. 0, 9 
Cecum; OO, Moos 


In the scansorial habits of this very numerous 
species originates its local denomination * akar,” 
signifying a climber as well as a root. 

(118344.) Funts pLanicers, Vigors and Hors- 
field. 

Syn.—Chaus (°) planiceps, Gray: List : 
© Kuching-utan,” or ‘‘ Jalang” 
Malays of the Peninsula. 

HaB.—Malayan Peninsula. Sumatra, Borneo. 

The Malayan individuals of this apparently 
not numerous species differ from the Sumatran, 


of the 
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we 
originally described, in having the whitish throat, 
chest and abdomen, and the inner side of the 
limbs undulated with brown, transversal, inier- 
| rapted bands. In none of the Malayan wild cate 
iis the length of the tail more variable. Ina 
male, measuring from the apex of the nose to the 
root of the tail two feet one and a half inch, the 
tail, consisting of twelve gradually diminishing 
caudal vertebrae, measured five and a half inches ; 
| in anothér, one foot ten and three-fourth inch in 
‘Jength from the nose to the root of the tail, the 
latter organ meusured two inches, consisting of 
four slightly decreasing vertebra, the last one 
of which was broad, flattened, and rounded at 
the posterior extremity. It is of most ferocious 
habits, and untameable. In the smaller individual 
the intestinal canal was of the following dimen- 
sions; 

Small Intestines, 

Large, ... 

Cecum, 


8 feet 64 inches. 
0 5h 
04, O§ 
Fevis Domestica, Auct. 
« Kuehing” of the Malays. 
The Malays, like most Mubamedans, are as 
partial to cats as they are the reverse to dogs. 
As observed by Sir 3. Raffles, some of the Ma- 
‘layan, like the Madagascar domesticated cats, 
have a short twisted or knobbed tail, others are 
tuilless. Among those of an uniform’ colour, a 
light ashy and abluish (or slaty grey) variety, 
with single louger black hairs on the back and 
tail, are conspicuous. ‘They frequently relapse 
from a state of domestication, vesort to the 
jungle, and shun the presence of man, 
RODENTIA. 


eee cee » ” 


» 


Scrurtwa, 
Gen —Sciurus, Linne. 
(1138i.) Scrurus BicoLor, Sparrmann 
Syy.—Das Javanische Bichhorn, Schreb* apud 
Horsf. 
Sciurus gigauteus, MeClel-) Apud Hors- 
land, M.S.S, field, Proc. 
Sciurus bicolor,Sparrmaun,) Zool. Soc. 
Sciurus madagascariensis. Sais 
Sciurus macrutoides, Hodg- eae: 
son. we 
« Chingkrawa etam” of the Malays of 
the Peninsula. 

* Sciurus Javensis, Schreber, and dicolor, 
Sparmann apud Gray: List, is Seiurus Les- 
chenaultii, Desmar, apud Horsfield. Syn. 5. hy- 
| poleucus, Horsfield, 

Hap.—Penang, Malayan Peninsula. Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, Tenasserim, Assam, 

' Nipal. 

‘Lhe original diagnosis will prevent misunder- 
standing as to the species under consideration. 
* Sciurus supra niger, infra fulvus, auriculis 
aculis imberbibus, palmarum angue pollicari 
magno rotundato.”” (Sparrmann, apud Hors- 
field.) The colour of theshead, back, tail, outside 
of the extremities, and the feet, is intense shining 
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* 
black, the single hairs being blackish-grey at the 
root, those of the tail blackish-brown at the root. 
In some indivicuals the black hairs generally, in 
others those of the tail, or some part of the back 
only, have a broad subterminal band of bright 
cinnamon, or Indian red, which imparts a*red- 
dish tint to the general black colour. The mus- 
tachios, whiskers and the supereitiary bristies 
are black ; those of the throat and forearm are 
black in some, ferruginous, or with the apex of 
that colour, in others. The under-parts vary 
from a deep golden fulvous to isabella colour. 
Whatever be the prevailing shade, it is always 
most distinct on the lateral line, which, com- 
meneing from the cheeks, passes along the sides 
of the body. The fur of the lower parts of the 
body, and of the inside of the extremities, is 
much shorter, softer, and less dense, than that 
of the back. The single hairs are greyish, or 
blackish at the root, with the apex of the shade 
of yellow prevailing in the individual. Single 
long bristles, either uniformly, or partially black, 
or fulvous, appear on the chest and abdomen. 


‘Lhe species, under the present garb, is very nu- | 


merous in the Malayan forests and hills. 

Var. B. Hogsfield. 

“Sciurus supra fuscus, varians a fusco-nigri- 
cante ad sordide fulvum, pilis velleris fulvis et 
canescentibus intermixtis, subtus fulvus vel pal- 
lide flavescens.”"—Horsfield. 

Syn.--Sciurus auriventer, Is, Geoff. apud Schinz. 
aie aureiventer, Is, Geoff. apud Gray : 
ist. 
“ Chingkrawah” or “Chingkvawah puteh” 
of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Single individuals, resembling the Javanese 
one figured in ‘ Zoological Researches in Juva,’ 
occur at Penang, but there, as in Java, tawny of 
different shades, with a greyish cast, is more fre- 
quent. In some the head is of a darker colour, 
in others large spots of dark appear on the back, 
or the tail is above barred with dark. The up- 
per part of the nose, a ring encircling the eyes, 
and the ears appear in all individuals to be of a 
darker brownish colour, and all have a more or 
less distinct large whitg spot on the anterior and 
upper part of the thigh. The back of the feet is 
either dark brown or fulvous, The palins, soles, 
mammiz and genital organs, are black in all, 

The single hairs of the back are greyish-brown 
atthe root, darker than the apex, which im- 
parts the general colour to the back. With the 
hairs of the tail the reverse is the ease, the 
basal half being isabella or white ; the apical 
darker, On the lower surface of the distichous 
tail, the roots of the hairs form a white line 
on either side of the vertebra, which are covered 
with short, dark-brownish, or fulvous hairs. The 
under-parts of the body are of the same colours 
a3 those of the black-coated animal, but their 
roots are yellowish-whéte. The mustachios, 








ish-brown ; but the single bristles of the abdo- 
men are sometimes fulvous. 

The black-coated individuals stand in a simi- 
lar relation to the light coloured varieties, as that 
in which the black-coloured Hylobutes Lar stands 
to the light-coloured, Such difierences of colour, 
wide tfo doubt, are of no uncommon’ occurrence 
among the Malayan Mammalia, and ought to be 
well considered by Zoologists, who have not the 
opportunity of studying the living animals. 

‘This, as well as the rest of the Malayan squir- 
rels, iseapabfe of being tamed to a certain ex~ 
tent, and evinces attachment to those who 
feed them, but the appearance of a strange 
person, animal, or even an unusual sound, 
startles them, and recalls their natural shyness. 
The largest of a great number, measured from the 
apex of the nose to the root of the tail one foot 
six inches, the tail one foot nine and a half inch- 
es. ‘Ihe intestinal canal was of the following 
dimensions : 

Smail Intestines,. 

Large do. 

Crecum,.. ....esee ad ee 4 


(11337j.) Scrurus Rarriesit, "Vigors and 
Horsfield. 
Syn.—Sciurus rufogularis, Gray. 
Sciurus rafoniger, Gray. 
Sciurus Prevostii, Desmar, apud Schinz, 
‘Tiipai balang”’ of the Malays of the Pe- 
ninsula. 


Has.—Malayan Peninsula. 
China* (Canton.) 

* China is the habitat assigned to Sciurus ru- 
Sogularis, Gray. Without doubting the authen- 
ticity, it is perhaps as well to observe, that skins 
of the more showy animals and birds of India, 
Malacca, and the Indian Archipelago, are offered 
for sale as indigenous productions in the shops 
of Canton and Macao. Skins of Haleyon Smyr- 
nensis for instance, and other birds from different 
parts of India, are bought up by the Chinese 
merchants of our colonies in the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, who annually, on Chinese Junks, ship 
quantities of considerable value to China, where 
they are manufactured into fans and artificial 
flowers. In alist of birds, contained ina col- 
lection of Chinese productions, exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1842, Mr. H. E. Strickland observes in 
his communication to the Zoological Society, 
that some of them appear to have been imported 
from Malacca. Skins and other parts of a 
host. of animals, from the most distant parts of 
Asia, form items in the Chinese Pharmacopoeia. 
On my visits to Chinese Dispensaries in China 
and in our Malayan Colonies, I have.been shewn 
horns of rhinoceroses and deer, tusks of the 
Duyong, heads of Buceri, tortoise-shells, and 
well preserved skins of Trigonocephalus Blom- 
hoffii, from Japan; Ammonites and other fossils, 


seveses 9 feet 6 inches. 






Java, Borneo, 


whiskers, aud other bristics, are in all of a black- | cum mudéis aliis, ali supposed to possess specific 
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virtues, and accordingly prescribed by Chinese 
Medical practitioners. 

This species, numerous in the Malayan coun- 
trics, occurs with the following individual varia- 
tions of colour— 

Cheeks and throat tron-grey, shoulders uni- 
formly, or “mixed with red.” (Sciurus Mfogu- 
laris, Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842, p. 263.) 

The cheeks ave sometimes dark-brown, or 
ferruginous. 


In some, the white lateral line commences ; 


from the side of the nose, passing ovér the cheeks, 
the side of the neck, and over the shoulder, The 
lateral line is either pure white, more or less 
distinct, or mixed with single longer hairs with 
black apex. 

Some have a short black line immediately 
below the white; in others therc is abuve the 
latter a grizzled line, sometimes continued over 
the outside of the thigh. ‘The tail is seldom uni- 
formly black, frequently partially black, reddish 
or grizzled, owing to the apex of the hairs being 
white. ‘The tuft is frequently reddish or rust- 
coloured. 

The feet are sometimes white or pale ferrugi- 
nous. 

The Muscum of the Asiatic Society possesses a 
specimen from Java, differing from Seinrus ru- 
foniger, Gray, in having the tail grizzled iustead 
of black, Seiurus redimitus, Van der Boon, is 
probably another variety of S. Raflesii. 

A young male, about a fortnight in confine- 
ment, after having finished his usual meal of co- 
coanut, seized and devoured an Jora typhia, 
which had just been shot, and happened to he 
placed within reach. Sparrows and other small- 
ev birds were subsequently eaten, aud apparent- 
ly relished, 

The largest male measured from the apex of 
the nose to the root of the tail eleven and a half 
inches ; the tail one foot two inches. 

(113344,) Scrurus nivpurus, Is. Geoffroy. 


gYn.—Sciurns erythraous, Pallas (?) Apud 
Sciurus caudatus, McClelland i Gray : 
Seiurus anomalus, Kuhl. List. 


Sciurus rufogaster, Gray. 

Sciums castaneoventris, Gray, 

«Tupai Jinjang,” “ Ummu,” or “ Jau” 
of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. Java, Sumatra, 
Assam, China, (Canton). 

The ground colour of the Malayan individuals 
differs but slightly, according to the more red or 
yellow rust colour of the bands of the hairs. ‘The 
anterior part of the tail above is of the same 
colour as the back, the rest is either uniformly 
black, reddish, or with transverse bands, or has 
the tuft of that colour. The colour of the ears is 
brownish in some, but generally of the leaden 
grey, grizzled colour of the head, cheeks, chin 
and outside of the limbs, 
slightly grizzled. 
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The largest individuals of this numerous 
species measure from the apex of the nose to 
the root of the tail one foot; the tail one foot 
and half inch, 
(11332,) Scrurus virratus, Rafiles, 
Syn.e-Tupai, Raffles. 


Sciurusbivittatus, Raffles, Des-) — Apud 
mar. Hors- 
Eeureuil foupai, F. Cuvier, field, 


Macroxus Toupai, Lesson, apud Gay : 
List. 

Sciurus flavimanus, Is. 
Schinz. 

“* Pupai” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

T]ap.—Singapore, Penang, Malayan Penin- 
sula. Sumatra, Borneo, Canton. 

This is the most numerous species in the 
Straits of Malacca, the largest individuals measur- 
ing from the apex of the nose to the root of the 
tail eleven inches ; the tail eleven inches. 

(1183mm.) Sciurus NicRovirtatus, Horsfield. 
Syn.—Sciurus griseiventer, Is. Geoffroy, apud 

Schinz. 

UWsB —Malayan Peninsula. 
Borneo, Canton. 

Not numerous; the largest individual observ- 
ed, a female, measured from the apex of the nose 
to the root of the tail nine inches ; the tail eight 
and a halfinches. 

(1188xn.) Sciurus TENUIS, Horsfield. 
Syn.-—~Sciurus modestus, S$. Muller? 

Han.—éingapore, Malayan Peninsulu, Sava, 
Sumatra, Boreo, Canton. 

Of two individuals observed, the larger, a male 
measured from the apex of the nose to the root 
of the tail six inches ; the tail seven inches. 

(118800.) Sc1uRnUs LatIcauDaTUs, Diard, Var, 
Syn.—Sciurus laticaudatus, Diard, apud 8. 

Muller ?* 

* Tn the List of Mammalia in the British Mu- 
seum occurs a genus: Rhinosciurus, Gray, and a 
species R. tupaivides, Gray, Syn. Seiurus lati- 
candatus, Miiller? ? Generic or specific charac- 
ters being neither given nor referred to, it is im- 
possible in Iudia to decide whether the specimen 
in the British Museum thus labelled, is identical 
with the animal here characterised, 

Has.—Maluyan Peninsula. 

The present squirrel differs from the diagnosis 
of Seciurus laticaudatus from the west coast of 
Borneo, (communicated in Natunr en Geneeskun- 
dig Archief, &e., U, Taarg. 1 Afler. p. 87,) in 
having neither the first nor the fifth molar of 
the upper jaw very large. Both are of nearly 
equal size, and much smaller than the rest. ‘The 
following is a description of the Malayan animal. 

‘The shape of the head is depressed, elongated, 
conical, gradually attenuated towards the lateral- 
ly compressed nose. The whole outline, the 
siender form, and general colours, render the 


Geoffroy, apud 


2 
Java, Sumatra, 








The feet are black or | animal strikingly similar to Tupaia ferruginea. 


The eyes are large, brilliant, dark ; the ears large, 
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oval,” with smooth short hairs; the mouth is 
sinall, the upper incisors are very minute, the 
lower slender, flattened, and almost straight ; the 
black mustachios, whiskers, superciliary and 
gular bristles, and the few white ones of the 
forearm, are all shorter than the head ; the 
muzzle hairy, leaving the margins of the smail, 
and at the apex laterally pierced nostrils, naked. 
‘Lhe limbs and feet slender ; the nailless tubercle 
of the thumb rudimentary, barely perceptible in 
the living animal. 
compressed, whitish. 
limbs and feet, isa rich rusty-red, mixed with 
shining black, particularly on the o€eiput, the 
hack and the feet, less on the sides, where the ' 
ferrugiuous prevails ; the throat, chest, abdomen 
and inuer side of the limbs, whitish ; in some in- 
dividuals pale-ycllowish. The fur is soft and 
clicate. The separate hairs are leaden-grey at 
the base, shining black, or with a broad subter- 
minal ferruginous band. The tailis shorter than 
the hody, disigehous, broadest in the middle, at- 
tenuated at the root, terminating ina thin tuft. 





Tt may be compared ton feather, black on each } 


side of the quill, successively ferruginous, again 
black, margined with buff, Such is the succes- 
sion of the bands on the separate hairs. This 
organ is less full and ornamental than in the ge- 
nerality of squirrels, ‘The species is apparently 
not numerous ; the largest out of five examined, 
a female, was of the following dimensions :— 
Length from the apex of the nose to 

the root of the tail,...... 


108 inch. 
of the tail,.,.. 


+ 
6s 





” ” 












» of the head... 23 i, 
» from the apex o 
anterior angle of the eye,... 12 ,, 
» from the posterior angle of the 
eye to the €a¥....ccsrernes OF 5, 
Breadth above the apex of the nose,... O% ,, 
» between the anterior angles of 
the eycs,.... of ,, 
» between the ears,. os 
Diameter of the head at vertex, gs 





Its habits in confingment presented nothing re- 
markable, 

Gen.— Prerosys, Cuvier. 

(1133pp.) Prenomys sirtpus, Geoffroy. 
Syv.—Sciurus petaurista. Lin, apud Cuvier ? 

Sciurus petaurista, Chin Krawa, Raffles ? 

Pteromys albiventer, Gray Ilustr. 

“ Tupai Terbang” or 
Malays of the Peninsula, 

HaB—Singapore, Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 

The part of the head anterior to the ears, the 
cheeks, the chest, and the abdomen, are white in 
some individuals of either sex, one of which is 
figured in Hardwicke’s Idlustrations of Indian 
Zoology, under the denamination of Péeromys al- 
diventer, Gray. 


The claws are small, sharp, : 


‘Lhe eolour of the head, back, outside of the | 


“Kubin” of the: 


PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


The black, or dark-brown eyelids, nose, chin, 
feet and tip of the tail, appeur to be constant cha- 
racters. The shade, and intensity of the red colour 
is liable to considerable variations. [In an indivi- 
dual from Malacea, the back was very dark In- 
i dian-red, with a few dashes of pure white. ‘The 
| iden fy of the species is, however, ddubtful.) In 
j the very young, there is ashort black stripe be- 
hind the ears; and the posterior part of the back 
and anterior half of the tail are shining black, from 
each separate hair having the apex of that coloure 
| Tvaceg of these characters occur in some adult in- 
dividuals. ‘This species is very numerous in the 
; Malayan countries. It is not strictly nocturnal, 
| for it is frequently seen abroad during the day. 
It is particularly fond of the Durian, the fruit of 
Durio Libethinus, Linne. The fying squirrel has 
this partiality, in common with various other 
animals, as monkeys, Pteropi and Paradoxuri ; 
nay, the Malays assert, that they have to: watch 
this, their favourite fruit, against tigers. 
| Ina female, measuring from the extremity of 
the nose to the root of the tail, one foot six and 
half iaches ; the tail one foot nine inches: the 
intestinal canal was of the following dimen- 
| sions :—- 

Small Intestines, 
LRtGE sn varssinesguan cad 5, 2 
Caecum, % 4, 


1% 
(113399.) pcrokoemnie Fred, @uvier, 
Scivroprervs Horsrre.p11, Waterhouse. 
| Syn.—Pteromys aurantiacus, Wagner, apud 
Gray ; List. 

Has.— Malayan Peninsula, Java ? Sumatra ? 

A single skin, brought from Keddah, measur- 
ed from the apex of the nose to the root of the 
tail eight and three-eighth inches; the tail eleven 
inches. 


(118377,) SctuROPTERUS GENIBARBIS. 
| Syn.—Pteromys genibarbis, Horsfield. 
i “ Kechubu” Horsfeld. 

HaB.—Malayan Peninsula. Java. 

Of two, the larger, a male measured from the 
, apex of the nose to the root of the tail seven and 
"halé inches ; the tail seven inches. 

MURIDA, 
Gen.—Mus, Linne. 


(11838s8s.) Mus Banprcora, Bechstein, 
Syn.— Mus giganteus, Hardwicke, \ 
Mas malabaricus, Shaw, | Apud 
Mus perchal, Shaw,: + Gray : 
Mus leria, Buchan, Ham, M. 8. | List. 
Mus nemorivagus, Hodgson, J 
Tikus besar of the Malays of the Penin- 
sula. 
Has.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Southern 
Mahratta Country, Bengal, Nipal. 
(1133é2) Mus pecumanus, Pallas. 
Syn.— Mus Javanus, Pallas, apud Sebhinz. 
Mus norvegicus, Brisson, apud Gray : 
List. 


‘ 


«. 7 feet 42 inches, 





vecereees ” 
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* Ticus” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Cosmo- 

olita. 

(1188¢u.}) Mus setirer, Uorsfi eld. 

Syn,—‘ Tikus virok,’ Horsfield. 
Mus giganteus, Temminck, apud Gray. 

Was.—Pinang. Java, Sumatra, BornedVan 
Diemen’s Land. 

The larger of two individuals, captured in 
gardens, measured head and body, ten and one- 

@ighth inches ; the tail seven and four-eighth 
inches. 

(1133er.) Mus RuFESCcENs, Gray. 
Syy.—Mus flavescens, Ellict,2  Apud Gray : 

Mus rufus, Elliot, List. 

Has.—Pinang. Dharwar, Madras, Bengal, 
Arracan, 

In the young, the brown bristles are fewer, 
and leave the head-coloured under-fur more ap- 
parent. The colour of the abdomen is paler 
yellowist-grey than in the adult. The species is 
numerous at Pinang in out-houses. In the 
largest observed, the head and body measured 
seven and six-eighth inches; the tail (matilated,) 
four and two-eighth inches. 

(11330w.} Mus Muscutus, Linne ? 
Syn,—* Tikus ruma” of the Malays. 

Has.—Pinang. 

Tn colours, this slightly differs from the Ku- 
ropean moyge, the upper parts being a mixture of 
shining grey and tawny, ‘The separate hairs are 
leaden-grey at the base, then tawny with black 
apex; some are longer and uniformly dark- 
brown, Beneath pale-ash. The ears are large, 
more than one-half of the length of the head, 
with very short hairs, rounded, blackish. ‘Toes, 
palms and soles, whitish. ‘Tail slender, dark- 
grey, with very short oppressed brown hai 
Length of the head and body, two and five- | 
eighth inches: tail two and four-eighth inches, 

Gren.—Raizomys, Gray. 

(113322.) Ruizomys SUMATRENSIS, Gray. 
Syn.—Mus sumatrensis Raffles. 

 Dekan,” Raffles, 








Hypudeus de Sumatra, Temm.) Apud } 
Nyctocleptes Dekan, ‘Temm. Gray : | 
Spalax javanus, Cuvier, List. 


Rhizomys chinensis, Gray, apud Schinz 

Rhizomnys cinereus, McCleltnd.* 

Rizomys Deean, Schinz. 

“ Tikus bulow” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula, 

* The description of this supposed species 
Calcutta Journal of Nat. Hist. Vol lI p 456, Pi. 
XIV.) states, There are four toes to each fore- 
foot, and five to each hind-foot.” The draughts- 
man of Pl XIV, “ Rkizowys cinereus,” has, at 
all events, observed, that all the feet are five-toed, 
however incorrectly he has represented the ani- 
mal. Another error occurs in the description, viz.: 
“ Sir Stamford Raffles describes a species of 
Bamboo Rat found in Sumatra by Colonel Far- 








qubar,” &c., Sir S. Raffles’ words are these 
“ Mus Sumatrensis. A drawing and specimen 
of an animal, which appears related to the Mus 
Pilorides, was forwarded from Malacea” (not 
Sumatra, as erroucously asserted) “ by Major 
Farquhar, to the Asiatic, Society at the same 
time with the Binturong. 1 am’ informed by 
him that it is not uncommon at Malacca, and is 
perhaps to be found in must parts of the Malay 
Peninsula”, &c. Transact. Linn, Society, Vol, 
XII. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. China, Moulmein, 
Assam. 

Although the animal was first described in 
Sir Stamford Raffles’ catalogue of collections, 
made in Sumatra, the author distinetly states 
that it was forwarded from Malacca ky Major 
Farqubar ; nor does it appear to inhabit Sumatra, 
although the specific name would lead one to 
suppose that such is the case. The colour of 
the adult is liable to individual variations, from 
grey of different shades to isabella or silvery- 
buff. The separate hairs are mpstly of the 
colour prevailing in the individual, mixed with 
single dark-brown hairs with whitish apex, parti- 
cularly on the vertex, continuing along the 
ceutre part of the back. Ou the nose, anterior 
part of the head, and on the cheeks, the hairs 
are of a pale rust colour. On the vertex 
some white hairs form cither a spot or a short 
line of that colour. ‘The scanty hairs of the ab- 
domen are all of a pale-greyish or isabella co- 
lour, The mustachios, whiskers, superciliar and 
gular bristles, are either of a pale-brown or buff 
colour. The young are above of a dark-grey, 
with a brown streak on the vertex and back ; 
beneath pale-grey. ‘The forehead, nose, temples, 
and checks, are ferruginous. The adult, like 
some squirrels and rats, is subject to enlargement 
of the scrotum. In confinement, it is very savage, 
scarcely tameable. The length of the tail varies 
from about one-third to little more than one- 
fourth of the length of the body. It is blackish, 
or brownish ;_ the apex whitish, The largest 
male cxamined, measured from the apex of “the 
nose to the root of the tail.one foot seven anda 
half inches ; the tail five and a half inches, The 
female, in size and colours equalling the male, 
has ten mamme, viz. two axillary, and three in- 
guinal pairs. 

3 Gey,—Hysrrix, Cuvier. 

(1133yy.) Hysterx Lonercaupa, Marsden, 
Syn.—Aeanthion Javanicum, Fred Cuvier ? 

Hystrix brevispinosus, Schinz. * 
“ Babi Landak” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

*In “ Nachtrage Zum 2ten, Bande,” this 
species is supposed to be identical with, and 
substituted for dtherura Sasciculata, although a 
very correct description is given of both. 


Has.—Malayan Peuiasula. Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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Sir Stamford Raffles has pointed out the inae- 
curacy of Marsden’s figure, representing the fore- 
feet with five toes, instead of with four, and a 
rudimentary thumb with a flat nail. ‘The figure 
elso has a few mane-like long bristles on the 
head, whereas tie mustachios are situated on the 
side of the nose, the whiskers below the ear, and 
one or two bristles above the eye. Int colours, 
this species resembles Hystrix lewcurus, Sykes, 
from which it differs in the absence of the long 
mane-like bristles of the head and neck. Al- 
though single, scattered, thin, flexible spines, 
upwards of twelve inches in length, occur 
on the posterior part of the back, the majority 
of inflexible spines are much shorter than in 
Hystrie leucurus or H. 
pure ee or with a 
dial potion, 


descent spines of the neck, anterior pait of the ; 


back, the limbs, and abdomen, are generally 
grooved on the upper surface. ‘The short white 
pedunculated tubes of the posterior part of the 
tail are at firgt closed, terminating in a short 
spine, which latter wears off, leaving the tubes 
open. The pubes are disposed in a wreath of 
stiff bristles, frequently of a deep rust colour. 
The epidermis of this species, as well as of Athe- 
vura is vemarkably thin and liable to be torn. 
Beneath the skin appears a fatty tissue, upwards 
ofan inch in thickness. ‘Lhe anterior molars 
are slightly larger than the rest. Viewed from 
above, in situ, the crown of the anterior lower 
molar of either side presents the form of two let- 
ters S., facing each other (S$). Ina fatus,— 
of which the head measures two and one-eighth 
inches, the body four and three-eighth inches, 
the tail one inch in length,—the whole of 
the body, and the anterior half of the tail have 
numérous short hairs, disposed on separate 
transverse lines of six to eight distant black hairs, 
becoming longer on the posterior part of the 
back and sides. ‘The posterior part of the tail 
has longer and closer hairs, Ina female, mea- 
suring from the apex of the nose to the root of 
the tail two feet five inches, the tail four inches, 
the intestinal canal was ofthe following dimen- 
sions; 














Small Intestines,. 21 feet 6 inches. 
Large do. 6 45-10" 45 
Ceeum,.. ly», 7 4 


‘The stomach is of a heart-shaped outline, with 
thin membranes exlernally smooth, internally with 
a few longitudinal rage uear the narrow fundus. 

The species is numerous, and, as it is con- 
sidered a delicacy by the Chinese population, is 
frequently brought to market, 

Gen.—ATHERURA, Cuvier, 

(113322.) ArHeRuRa FascicuLata, Cuvier, 
Syn.— Hystrix fasciculata, Lin., apud Cuvier.* 

* No species of that name occurs in Systema 
Nature, Md. XTIL Gmelin, 1788, but Hystria 
macroura is described‘ cada longitudine cor- 


ee ee ee eee ee Pe Pees, DR PUR | ter ees 


cristatus, and are either ' 
blackish band in the me- ! 
The short, blackish, slightly ivi- ; 
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Hystrix orientalis, Brisson, apud Gmelin. 

Hystrix macroura, Linne 

Pore-epic de Malacca, Buffon, 

Hystrix fasciculata, Shsw, apud Raffles, 

Mus fasciculatus, Desmarest, 

Hystrix fasciculata, Linne, apud Gray : 

Mast : 

f In the figure, the anterior foot has one toe 
j too many, the animal having four toes and a 
) Tudimentary flat-nailed thumb. Nor is the back 
of the hind foot naked, wuless indeed become 30 
by acgident. 


Acanthion Javanicum, F, Cuv. 

Atherurus faseiculatus, Schinz, 

Atherurus macrourus, Schinz. 

“ Landak” of the Matays of the Penin- 
sula. 





'  Was.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Java 
9: ry A 


| Sumatra, Borneo. 


‘The nose, lips, forehead, and back of the feet, 
are covered with greyish-brown hairs. The body 
jand limbs at the root of the spine, are covered 
with dense soft silky hairs, grey on the upper 
| parts, aud silvery on the abdomen. Single longer 
flexible spines, white with a dark central band, 
are scattered over the back, ‘The anterior part 
of the tail is like the back, covered with flat- 
grooved spines, white at the root, then slightly 
iridescent brown, and frequently with white apex. 
The centre part of the tail is scaly, with very 
| short spines between the scales. ‘I'he posterior 
part is white; with white or silvery, flexible, and 
im length gradually increasing, spines, which 
Buffon has aptly compared to narrow slips of 
irregularly cut parchment. The pubes are of a 
deep rust colour, 


This species is very numerous in the Malayan 
valleys and hills, In fretful habits, and in its 
food, it resembies the preceding porcupine, like 
which, it is carried to the market at Pinang and 
Malacea, where as many as twenty to thirty may 
frequently be seen. In a male, measuring from 
the apex of the nose to the root of the tail one 
foot ten inches, the tail ten inches ; the intestinal 
canal was of the following dimensions : 


Small Intestines. 19 feet 42 inches. 









Large.. 54 8 y 
Ceeum.. » I 3 





The etomach is of a general outline, resem- 
bling that of H. longic@uda, but it differs in hav- 
ing an external deep vertical sulcus, dividing the 
stomach into a pyloric and a cardiac portion, 
which latter presents 6 to 7 deep oblique sulci. 
The membranes of the stomach are thick and 
muscular, Internally the cardiac portion is trans- 
versally divided by six or seven ridges, corres- 
ponding to the external sulci, intersected by nu- 
merous concentric ruge. 

The pyloric portion, separated from the cardiac 
by the rugee produced by the external vertical 


Br 
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EDENTATA. 
Gen. -Mants, Linne. 
(1138aa.) Manis Javanica, Desmarest. 
Syn.—Manis pentadactyla, Lin, apud Ruffles. 
Manis aspera, Sundeval. 
M. quiquedactla, Ruttles, apud Guay : 
List. 
* Penjoling” or Tangiling” of the Malays 
of the Peninsula. 

Has.—Penaung Malayan 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

The series of doysal scales vary in indiv‘duals 
from 16 to 19, ‘The number of central dorsal 
vary from 20 to 22; the central and the margin- 
al caudal from 25 to 29: inthe young all the 
scales are finely lineatid and the rounded apex 
ouly is smooth. With age the lines become ob- 
literated on the exposed surface of the scales, 
between which appear a few long whitish bristles. 
The very young animal corresponds to the de- 
scription of Manis aspera, Sundeval. ‘The eyelids, 
the margins of the cars, and the scaleless parts, 
except the palms and soles, are scantily provided 
with short whitish hairs. ‘The two pectoral 
mamma are situated at a short distance from the 
axilla. Its habits present nothing different from 
those of Manis crassicaudata (M. pentadactyla, 
Linne), of which an interesting account is com~ 
municated by Lieut. R. S. Lickell in Journal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XI. 1842. p 281. 

The present species, although numerous in 
rocky situations, is not often captured, as it is 
seldom abroad till after sunset. ‘The largest male 
measured from the apex of the nose to the root 
of the tail one foot nine and a half inches; the 
tail one foot cight inches. Ina younger male, 
the entire length of which was one foot eleven 
inches; the intestinal canal was of the following 
dimensions : 

Small Intestines 
Large ditto,....6 iO gar 20. yy: 

Caecum is rudimentary, indicated by a slight, 
yet distinct widening of the intestines. ‘The sto- 
mach is cnpacious, the pyloric region thickened 
and gizzard like. On the external surface, where 
the greater enrvature begins to ascend, is situated 
a small (one inch in length, one and three-eighth 
in breadth) triangular, externally ggrated, glan- 
dular body, firmly attached to the stomach, but 
not communicating with the cavity. Its external 
appearance might be compared to that of a crest 
of ostrich feathers. ‘he narrowed apex, towards 


Peninsula. Java, 


. 8 feet. 4 Inches, 





the pylorus, is provided with asmall, thick, | 


rounded and wrinkled opening, surrounded by 
concentric fibres, leading by a common, short, 
cylindrical duct to the broader cavity, which lat- 
ter is divided by two longitudinal parietes into 
three separate portions. If a tube is introduced 
into the common duet, the air injected will simul- 
taneously fill all three portions of the cavity, 


but if the tube is inserted into any one of the¥ 


three senarate nortions, the air will fill that par- 


| ticular portion, leaving the two others collapsed. 
‘The intevior surface of this organ sceretes a whit- 
ish mucus. Adjoining the common opening, 
from ten to eleven small rounded glands com- 
mence, arranged on a line towards the pylorus. 
Each gland has, in its centre, a minute wrinkled 
opening, leading into a small cavity secreting 
mucus. 

The stomach was extended by the remains 
(heads and legs,) of a prodigious quantity of large 
black ants, inhabiting the hilis. ‘Lhe contents of 
the stomach were involved in mucus, deeply tine- 
tured with bile, and among them appeared five 
small rounded fragments of granite, Another 
individual expired afier 10 days’ confinement, 
during which period it took no food, although it 
was repeatedly placed among swarms of tyg black 
and red ants, so excessively numerous in the val- 
ley of Pinang. Water it always took when offer- 
ed, japping it up with the tongue in the same 
manner that serpents drink, 

Costa vere 8 pairs; spurise 7 pairs == 15 
pairs. ‘Lhe ensiform process of the os sternum, 
is greatly elongated, terminating ina broad, 
rounded, thin cartilaginous plate. 

PACHYDERMATA. 
ProBoscoipsa. 
Gen-— Exuruas, Linne. 

(1133bb.) Everaas inpicus Linne. 
Syn,—* Gajah” of the Malays. 
Has.—Malayan Peninsula. 
Siam, Ceylon, Sumatra, Borneo, 

Elephants are very numerous on the Malayan 
Peninsula. ‘They may be procured at the followf 
ing rates :— 
| For an elephant 4 ft. 6 ins. high 120 Dollars, 

do. sevee 200 


India, Burma, 


2 ” 








do. 6,0, 220 ., 
do. 6,9 , 400 4 
do, Tes § yrsseere 420 ay 





Those exceeding this height are paid for at an 
advance on the last mentioned rate of 20 dollars 
for one foot six inches. If above eight feet and 
three inches, then an addition of 40 dollars for 
each one foot six inches is charged. Elephants 
ten feet six inches in height are taken by the Sia- 
mese to the Capital, and it is not permitted 
‘to sell them, ‘The Keddah chiefs used formerly 
to breed elephants, a speculation rarely, if ever, 
attempted elsewhere. Coromandel Native Tra- 
ders were, until late years, constantly in the 
habit of loading vessels with elephants for that 
Coast.” (Extract from Lieut. Colonel James 
| Low’s “ Dissertation” &.) 

ORDINARIA. 
Gen — Sus, Linne. 
(1133ce.) Sus INDIcus, Schinz. 
Syx.—Sus Scrofa, Linne, apud Eiliot. 
H Sus indicus, Apwd Gray : 
Sus Scropha, Hodgson. List. 
Sus vittatus, Schlegel. 
Sus cristatus, Wagner, apud Schinz. 
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“ Babi utan” of the Malays of the Pen- 
insula, 

Man.— Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singapore, 
Lancavy Islands. Bengal, Nipal, Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, 

The difference between the Indian and the 
German wild hog (Sus Serofa ferus, Lin.) have 
been pointed out by W. Elliot, Esq. "(Madras 
Journal, Vol. X. 1839, p. 219.) ‘Lhe colour of 
the adult is Lrownish-black, scautily covered 
with black hairs, of which few retain the in- 
fantile yellowish subterminal band. Besides the 
black recumbent mane of the oceiput and 
back, the whiskers and bristles above and 
helow the eye, there is a bundle of long black 
bristles on the throat. Lhe hairs of the 
throat and chest are reversed. ‘fhe tail is 
scantily covered with short hairs, the apex 
compressed, with long lateral bristles, like 
those of the elephant, arranged like the wings of 
an arrow, ‘The young is more hairy, with the 
plurality of hairs tuwny or fulvous, some with 
black root and apex, which, as they are more or 
less mixed with black hairs, produce on the sides 
of the body saturated fulvous stripes. The hairs 
of the throat, chest, abdomen, and elbows, (in 
the two latter places very long,) are black at the 
basal, and white at the apical half. Wild hogs 
are exceedingly numerous on the Peninsula, and 
most of the Malayan Islands, ‘The largest boar 
examined measured from the apex of the nose 
to the root of the tail, five feet; the tail one foot. 
‘The stomach of a young boar, examined shortly 
after it had been speared, was extended with food, 
principally consisting of the remains of a very 
large coleopterous larva, some small seeds of 
different kinds, leaves, grass and roots. 

(1188dd.)Sus Scrora, Vax, Srvensts, Linne. 
Syy.— Babi” of the Malays. 

Introduced by the Chinese settlers, - 
Gen.— Rutnoceros, Linne. 

(1138ee.) Rurnoceros unicornrs, Linne, 
Syn.— Rhinoceros indicus, Cuvier. 

Rhinoceros asiaticus, Blumenbach. 
Rhinoceros inermis, Lesson, 
« Badak” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Was.-- Malayan Peninsula, Bengal, Assam, 
Nipal. 

(1133/f.) Ruinoceros Sonpatcus, Cuvier. 
Syy.—Rhinoceros sondaicus, Cuvier, Apud 
“« Warak,” Badak,” i Tlorstield. 
Rhinoceros Javanensis, F, Cuvier, apud 
Schinz. 

IlaB.— Malayan Peninsula. Java. 

This, as well as the former species, appears to 
be numerous on the Malayan Peninsula. 

A two-horned Rhinoceros is stated by the 
Malays to inhabit, but rarely to leave, the 
deusest@ingle. The Museum of the Asiatic So- 
cicty possesses a skull, and also a head with the 
skin on, of AA‘noceros Sumatranus, Raftles, from 
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existence of the species has been recorded by Dr. 
Helfer aud Mr. Blyth. ‘This fact would seem 
to corroborate the statement of the Malays, and 
the habitat of Rhinoceros Sumatranus may rea- 
sonably be expected to be hereafter found to ex- 
tendaover the neighbouring Malaygn Peninsula, 
As such, it has indeed been enumerated by Capt. 
Begbie, the author of “ Malayan Peninsula,” 
&e, Madras, 1834. In Lieut. Col. Low’s History 
of Ténasserim (Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol, 8. 1886,) is figured the head of a young 
Rhinaecros, which, from the considerable pro- 
tubcrance between the eyes, appears to represent 
a two-horned, probably the present, species. 
GEN.—Tapinus, Linune. 
(1133u¢.) Tapraus MALAYANUs, Rafiles. 
Syn.—Tapirus malayanus, apud Horsfield. 
‘Tapirus indicus, Fred. Cuvier, 
Tapirus sumatranus, Gray. 
Me des Chinois, Remusat, young ? apud 
Gray : List. 
Tapirus bicolor, Wagner, apud Schinz. 
“ Badak” “ Kuda Ayer,” “Tennu” of 
the Malays of the Peninsula, = 
Has.—Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo. 
The body of a new born male, found in Pro- 
vince Wellesley in August 1844, was shortly 
after its death carried over to Pinang, As de+ 
scribed by Colonel Farquhar, it was of a beauti- 
ful “black velvet colour, with purple reflections, 
with numerous small, and other larger, irregular 
spots on the body,arranged in longitudinal stripes, 
above ofa rich gamboge, beneath and on the inner 
side of the extremities, paler yellow. The under- 
lip was white. ‘The shrivelled remains of the black 
funiculus umbilicalis were upwards of four inches 
in length, ‘Phe fur very short, dense, and vel- 
vety. The separate hairs, of either of the two 
prevailing colours, slightly curly. 
DIMENSIONS, 
Length from the apex of the 
* nose to the root of the tail, 1 foot 10 inches, 









Length of the head.. oo O 5 7 ” 
» of the tai 0, 12 oan 
x Of the ea Oy 12 
Diameter of the head from 
VETLCX cressssorerees « seeeee O gy 5 ” 
Height of the shoulder, 0, 8 , 
Height of the haunch,......... 0 9 


* ” 

The animal, from which a sketch was taken on 
its arrival at Pinang, yas the property of the Rev. 
R. Ponting, A, M. The skin, imperfectly pre- 
served, has lately been deposited in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society. 

On the 16th of May 1845, I obtained a living 
young female Tapir, captured in Keddah a few 
days previously. Though alill in its infantile 
garb, it was older than the preceding. The 
gronud colour was a brownish-black, like worn- 
i out vélvet; the spots, stripes, and the posterior 
part of the abdomen were of a dirty-white. The 








the Tenasserim Provinces, in which locality the} separate hairs were Jonger and curly; the hairy 
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derived from being caressed ; and it was ouly by 


ears retained numerous white spots on the mar- | 
gins and external surface. ‘The lips were black- | eoropulsion that it could be made to leave the 
ish, with numerous short distant bristles, which | company. Its food consisted of plantains, pine- 
also appeared round the nostrils, on the ridge of j apples, mangustins, jambu, leaves of Ficus pipul, 
the nose, above and below the eyes, on the checks | sugar-cane, and boiled rice, of which latter it 
and on the throat. ‘Iwo black mamma ggere ; was particularly fond, if mixed with a little salt, 
sitnated between the hind legs, three and avhalf | [ts drink, was water, and also milk and cocoanut 


inches behind the large naked cicatvix of funi- 
culus umbilicalis.* 
DIMENSIONS. 
Length from the apex of the 
nose to the root of the tail, 3 foot 4% inches. 














Tength of the head,. Po eee is 
Length of the tail, .0 , 12 » 
Length of the ear : .0O 4, 56, 
Diameter of the head from 
VerteX 0.62 ee eens S20) 4g OE oS 
Height of the shoulder. 1 . & ss 
“3 haunch. ed 4288 45 
Greatest. circumference round 
Hie hotly. ic ssincuesevesccs 2 oy 6 » 
Circumference at the root of 
the CAT a eeseseetet create 0 , 6 3 
DENTITION, 
6 0—0 3-3 
Tneis. — Canin.—— Molar.-— 
6 1-1 3-3 





From the first, although fresh from its nativ 
wilds, this young 'Tapir. shewed a remarkably 
gentle disposition, The day time it spent in 
sleeping in a dark recess of the portico of my 
house, though it would rouse itself if noticed, 
Vowards sunset it became lively, would bathe, 
feed, saunter abroad, and with its lengthened 
nose examine objects in the way. 
days after its arrival, it commenced to exhibit a 


marked partiality to the society of man, not in- : 


deed to ita keeper in particular, whom it scaree- 


ly had discrimination enough to distinguish, | 


but to any body who happened to notice or caress 
it. Towards sunset, it would follow a servant 
on the green in front of the house, and punctu- 


ally imitate his movements, whether standing, | 


walking, or running. If the man suddenly hid 
himself, the Tapir would hasten to the spot where 
it had lost sight of its leader, look about in all 
directions, and, if unsuccessful in discovering him, 
express its disappointment by a peculiar loud 
whistling. On the re-appearance of the man, 
it expressed its pleasure by rubbing its side 
against his legs, running between them, occasion- 
ally giving out a short singular sound, resem- 
bling that produced when the larger wood-pickers 
tap the trees, but more sonorous. When of an 
evening it heard the voices of people in the ve- 
randah above the portico, it exhibited strong 
marks of impatience, till let loose, when of its 
own accord it would, awkwardly enough, 
ascend a flight of stairs leading to the ve- 
randah, It would then quietly lie “down 
at their feet, and by stretching its limbs 
and shaking its head, express the satisfaction it 








Within a few ! 


| oil, which latter taste the Tapir possesses in com- 
‘won with the Orang-utan. It delighted? in 
‘bathing, and wus otherwise cleanly. When 
oaming about the garden, (its walk was like that 
of tie elephaut,) it would select a spot with soft 
earth, and like a cat form with its hind legs a 
small excavation, and again coverit, The whole 
‘ body has a peculiar, and by no means offensive 
exhalation, somewhat resembling that noted of 
Aretictis Bintarong. Indeed, this is so .tenaci- 
ous, that although the’ skin of the individual 
above described has been preserved more than a 
twelvemonth, and kept ina strongly camphorated 
case, the odour is, still perceptible. 

On the 27th of June 1845, the subject of the 
preceding notice expired after two days’ illness, 
‘from inflammation of the lungs, brought on by 
the strong southerly winds, prevailing through- 
ont the Straits of Malacca during the season, 
which in man produces a slight influenza, in ani- 
mals frequently terminating fatally, ‘The few 
adult Tapirs, which occasionally have been kept 
in confinement by residents at Malacca, have ac- 
| quired the character of being hardy animals. 
| Daring the short period that the present lived in 
| my possession, no perceptible change appeared 
in its growth, but a striking alteration took place 
in its colours, Nearly all the white spots on the 
‘head, uape of the neck, and back of the ears, 
gradually disappeared, and the upper part only 
of the margin of the ears remained white, 
which colour it retains in the adult animal. On 
the posterior part of the back and sides, the 
black and white stripes were in a state of pro- 
| gressing obliteration, their hairs had faded to a 
brownish colour, and were about being replaced 
by a shorter and less dense fur of the fresh white 
| hairs, which were to form the characteristic per- 
manent white mark, already-appearing in outline, 
when death terminated the unfinished process of 
nature. 

Vertebrae ; cervical seven, of which the atlas 
and epistrophecus are the largest ; dorsal twenty ; 
lumbar four ; sacral seven ; candal three, 

Sternum. The anterior extremity cartilagin- 
ous, sharply keeled, arched, continued over 
manubrium, composed of two rounded angularly- 
joined pieces, as far as the second pair of ribs; 
corpus composed of five pieces, of which the two 
posterior, ina pair, are connected. by cartilage. 

Coste verm, eight pairs; spuria, twelve 
pairs= twenty pairs; the last spuriou® rib is 
yudimentary, and absent on the left side, 

Femur, five and two-eighth inches long ; the 
‘large bony sub-trochanterie process, describ- 








s 
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» ed by Sir Everard Home, is developed, though 


partly cartilaginous, measuring one inch in length 
at the base, 

Liver of moderate size, each lobe divjded into 
two portions of nearly equal size. 

Gall-bladder, none. 

Spleen ; tongued-shaped, flattened, wah cut- 
ting margins, seven and a half inches in length, 
one and six-eighth in breadth, 

Pancreas; in‘a state not to admit of accurate 
examination. 

Kidneys ; three and six-eight inches in length ; 
one and six-eighth in breadth, 

Renes succenturiati, none. @ 

Urinary bladder; very large. 

Stomach ; capacious. Its dimensions in the 
state in which it appeared, distended with food, 
were— 

Length along the smaller curvature, 0 ft. 52 
Length along the greater, Vy 
Circumference from cardia round 


ins, 
93 os 






1450-4, 
i py +05, 8h 4, 
The internal surface smooth, villous. 
Where the duodenum joina the pylorus, it is 
considerably widened. 
Length of the intestinal canal : 
Small Intestines, + 27 feet 7 inches. 











Large,.... -6,4 4, 
Cecum, .. oe. De eacenseae, O04, 28 7 
Average circumference of small, 0 ,, 28 ,, 

Do. do. large,... 0 ,, 84 ,, 


Cecum sacculated, with a longitudinal band 
on either side. - Distended with feeces as it ap- 
peared, the greatest circumference close to the 
fundus was one foot one and a hal! inch. 

In the adult Tapir dissected by Sir E. Home, 
and which was according to Mr, Yarrel eight 
feet in length, the relative proportion between 
the length of the intestinal canal and that of the 
body, was as®eleven to one. In the present 
young female, the relative length of the intesti- 
nal canal is proportionally less than in the adult, 
being less than as ten to one. 


So.ipunGuta. 
Gen.—Equus Linne. 

(1133hbh.) Equus casauuus, Linne. 

‘The horse, “ Kuda” of the Malays appears not 
to he indigenous in the Peninsula. The few 
ponies, which the wealthier use for ordinary 
purposes, are imported either from Siam, Burma, 
or Sumatra. The Malays either travel by wa- 
ter, or prefer the elephant as a locomotive more 
dignified than the hurse, : 


RUMINANTIA. 
Gren.—-Moscuus, Linne 
Tracuwus, Brisson. 

(11338) Tragutvs Kancum, Gray ; List. 


Syy,—Chevrotain adult, 
Chevrotain de fork Buffon, apud Gray. 


Javan Musk, Shaw. 








Moschus Palandok, Marsden. 
Moachus Kanchil, Raffles. 
Pelandok, Raffles. 
Moschus fulviventer, Gray. 
« Kanchil” or “ Pelandok” of the Malays 
« of the Pensinsula. . 
Has.— Singapore, Pinang, Lancavy Islands, 
Malayan Peninsula. Sumatra, Java. 
In some individuals the back Is nearly black, 
The colour and distribution of the marks of 
the chest and abdomen are also liable to indivi- 
dual variations, one of which gave rise to the 
supposed species, Moschus fulviventer. The 
animal is by the Malays indiscriminately deno- 
minated ‘Kanchil’, and ‘ Pelandok;” the 
latter denomination is sometimes par excellence 
applied to the young, and this circumstance 
in all probability gave rise to the supposed 
species Moschus Pelandok. ‘the species is 
astonishingly numerous. In Prince of Wales’ 
Island, any number may be procured within a 
short notice, at the rate of one Spanish 
dollar per dozen. Knowing the partiality of 
these deer to the leaves of the sweet potato 
plant (Convolrolus datatas,) the Malays either 
use traps, baited with this vegetable, or Jie in 
ambush in moonlight nights in felds where it is 
cultivated, and disable the intruders by throwing 
sticks at their legs. In confinement, in its na- 
tive climate, the animal becomes rather delicate, 
though it occasionally survives, and even breeds. 
The female has four mamme, and one or two 
young at tlie time, The new-born measures 
eight and six-eight inches in length, of which 
the hend is three inches, the tail one inch. The 
skin of the upper parts is of a pale blackish 
colour, scantily covered with short, fine, brown 
hairs, The abdomen and inner side of the limbs 
are pale yellow ; the throat and chest have the 
dark marks of the adult, but paler. The largest 
adults measure from the apex of the nose to the 
root of the tail, one foot six aud a half iuches ; 
the tail three inches in length. 
(1133jj.) TRacuLus Javantcus, Pallas, 
Syn.—Moschus Javanicus, Gmelin. ' 
Mochus Javanicus, Pallas, apud Raffles, 
Napu, Raffles. 
Moschus indicus, Gmelin, 
Cervus Javanicus, Oubel’y Apud Gray, 
Moschus Napu, Fred. Cuvier. 
“ Napu” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 
HsaB.—Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 
On the Malayan Peninsula, the species appears 
to be far less numerous than the preceding. The 
canines of the female are very small, ‘The four 


.| Mamme are situated at the posterior part of the 


abdomen, a little in front of the hind legs. ‘The 
anterior pair are half an inch apart; the poste- 
rior two-eighths of an inch apart. The two pairs 
are half an inch distant from each other. In au 
adult female. measuring from theanexr of the 
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node to the root of the tail two fect, four and two- 
eighth inches; the tail five inches: the intestinal 
canal was of the following dimensions : 
Small Tntestines.,........... 13 feet 6 inches. 
Large ditto 
Cecum.,..7 = en Oi. 5s ” 
The gall-bladder is very large; immediately 
behind it is situated the right kidney. 
Gen —Crxvus, Linne 
SryLoceros, Hamilton Smith 
(1183kk,) StryLocrros Muntyak, H. Smith. 


Syn.—Chevreuil des Indes, Allamand. 


” 





Cervus Muntjak, Zimmerman, apud ITors- ! 


field, Sykes and Elliot. 
Cervus Muntjak, Boddaert, 


> 


Cervus vaginalis, Boddaert, = 
Cervus Muntjak, Schreber, | 2 
Cervus Muntjak, Marsden, 
Cervus moschatus, Blainville, \ Ss 
Ceryus subcornutus, Blainville, f ™ 
Cervus Muntjak ?,Shreb, apud 3 
Raffles. Es 
Cervus Muntjak, Desmarest, <a 
Cervus moschus, Desmarest, _) 
Cervus aureus, Ham. Smith, Apud 
Cervus Philippinvs, Ham. Smith, Ga : 
Cervus albipes, Fred. Cuvier, Lise. Hl 


Cervus Ratwa, Hodgon, 
Muntjacus vaginalis, Gray: List. 
Jervus Muntiac, Linne, apud Schinz.* 
« Kidang” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 


* In “ Nachtrage zum 2ten. Bande,” the 
author suggests that six distinct species are sup- 


posed to lie hid under the denomination of | 


Cervus Muntiac, via: 

1. Cervus styloceros, Schinz, Syn. C. Muntiac, 
Lin. apad Ogilby. Had, Himalayah. 

2. Cervus Ratwa, Hodgson. Hab, Himalayah. 

8. Cervus albipes, F, Cuvier. Had. India. 

4. Cervus Muntjae, Raffles and Horsfield, Had, 
Java, Sumatra, Banka, Borneo. 

5. Cervus Reevesii, Ogilby. Hab. China. 

6. Cervus antisiensis, Pucheran. Had. Andes. 

Has.—Malayan Peninsula. Java, Sumatra, 
Banka, Borneo, Tenasscrim, Nipal, Assam, 
Bengal, South Mahratta Country, Dukhun, 

In a young male, measuring from the apex of 
the nose to the root of the tail three feet and one 
inch, the tail seven inches; the intestinal canal 
was of the following dimetisions : 

Small Intestines,........ 13 feet 10 inches, 

» 22 1 
ww Oy 9 4 

The right lobe of the liver lies in contact with 
the right kidney; the spleen with the left. 

Gall-bladder ; none. 


Axis, Hamilton Smith. 


(113311) Axis MaCULATUS, Hamilton Smith. 
Qvu — Axis. Plinius. 






” » 
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Cervus nudipalpebra, Ogilby, 
‘ Slee Ye sree) Aud 
xis major, Hodgson,...... ? Gray: List. 
Axis minor, Hodgson,,..... ) 7"*Y 
“Rusa Bunga” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 
Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Sumatra, 
sam, Nipal, Southern Mahratta Couu- 
on. 
tamford Raffles thinks it probable that 
the Axis in Sumatra has been introduced from 
Bengal. It is numerous in Keddah, and at pre- 
sent in Pinang. But it did uot inhabit Prince 
of Wales’ Island tif one of the last Governors of 
the late Presidency took the trouble of importing 
from Bengal some pairs, which were kept in the 
park adjoining Government House, (Suffolk 
House.) When the Presidency of Prince of Wales’ 
Island was abolished, aud with it all its parapher- 
nalia, except the titles of as many of its officers 
as were necessary to the continuance of H, M. 
Court of Judicature, the deer of the quondam 
Governor's park found their way into the jungle, 
where they have multiplied to a prodigious ex 
tent, 








Haz. 
Bengal, A 
try, C 














Rusa, Hamilton Smith. 
(1133mm.) Rusa EQuINA, Hamilton Smith, 
Syx.—Cervus equinus, Cuvier. 
Cervus Rusa, Raffles, 
Rusa etam or Kuinbang, Raffles. 
* Rusw”? or Rusa etam” of the Malays of 
the Peninsula, 

Was.—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Sumatra, 
Borneo. . 

The Malayan individuals correspond with the 
description given by Sir 8. Raffles of Cervus 
Rusa. ‘The lips are whitish; the posterior part 
of the lower, sometimes dark-brown. Round the 
eyes and the lachrymal sinus, on the side of the 
forehead, root of the ears, and on the throat, the 
hairs are either uniformly pale Yerruginous, or 
have a subterminal band of that colour, the effect 
of which is to impart a pale rusty tint to these 
parts. Normally, each horn has three antlers, of 
which the lower or anterior, commencing from 
the burr, is directed outwards till towards the 
apex which turns slightly inward. The second 
and outward turned antler commences at the root 
of the third, and is the shortest of the three. 
‘The third is directed inwards, and is the longest 
of the three. In the number, direction, and size 
of the antlers, numerous individual variations 
occur. 

According to Mr. Blyth’s observations, Cer- 
vus Hippelaphus has, normally, the third antler 
much longer than the second ; Cervus Aristotelis 
has much larger and more divergent horns, of 
which the second and third antlers ge about 
equal. Considering the similarity of colours and 
size of Cervus equinus, Hippelaphus, and Aris. 
totelis, Mr. Elliot is probably right in considers 
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described by Aristotle under the designation of 
Hippelaphus, (Madras Journal, 1839ap. 220.), 
and Cereus Peronii, Cuvier—Cerf du Timor— 
may probably be added as a fourth variety. 


Panoura, Gray : List. 


(1138nn.) PanoLia acuricornis,Gray : List? 

Syn.—Cervus frontalis, McClelland? * 
Cervus lyratus, Schinz ? 

Has,—Malayan Peninsula. 

A single skull of astag, killed in Keddah, 
lins the horns so like those of the Munneepore 
animal, that the species might be taken to be 
identical, but that the Malays assert theirs to be 
maned, and of a dark colour, with white spots, 
like the Axis. This stag is further described as 
b@ing extremely wary, and therefore seldom seen 
but on heights inaccessible to man. The skull 
is of an old male, with the teeth, canines in parti- 
cular, much ground. 

GEN.—ANTILOPE, Linne, 
Namoruepes, Hamilion Smith 
(118300,.) Namornepus Sumarnensis, Ila- 
milton Sinith. 
Syn.—Kambing utan, Marsden. 
Antilope Sumatrensis, Pennant, apud 
Raflles. 
Cambtan, Fred Cuvier. 
Antilope interseapularis, Lichtenstein, 
apud Schinz. 
“ Kambing utan’” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 

Han.—Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Tenas- 
seriin. 

It appears to be numerous on the Malayan 
Peninsula, bnt exceedingly difficult to obtain, as 
it frequents the steepest hilly localities, aud is 
very shy and active. 


Gen.—Bos, Linne. 
(1138pp.) Bos cour, Trail. 


Syv.—Bos Gaurus, Ham Smith. 

Bison Gaurus, Ham. Smith. 

Bos aculeatus, Wagler. 

‘The Bison, Low : Hist. of Tenasserim. 

Bos (Bibos) seavifrons, Hodgson, apud 
Elliot. 

Bos frontalis, Lambert, apud Gray 
List. (? 9) ; 

“ Sapi utan” of the Malays of the Penin- 
sula. 

Hap.—Malayan Peninsula, Tenasserim, Hin- 
dostan, Assam, Nipal, Southern Mahratta coun- 
try. 

"Nieto in the Malayan Peninsula. 

(1133qq.) Bos Taurus, Var. Ixpicus, Linne. 
Syn.— Sapi” (8. Jantan, Bull; S. betina, 

Cow of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Although this kind of cattle is plentifully bred 
in some of the Malayan countries, it is not in 
general use, and is les numerous than the buf- 


Busaivs, Hamilton Smith. 
(1133rr.) Busatus Arngs, Hamilton Smith, 
Syn.—Bos indicus, Plinius. 
Bos bubalus, Brisson. 
Bos arnee, Shaw. 
Bubalus ferus Indicus, Hodgson, apud 
* Gray : List, :. 
Bubalus Buffelus, Gray : List. 
“ Karbau” of the Malays of the Penin+ 
sula. 

Has.— Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, 
Tenassgrim, Southern China, 

The wild buffalo is reported, but apparently 
without proof, to be indigenous in the Malayan 
Peninsula, Domesticated, it is very plentiful, 
and is the principal draft-cattle employed by 
the Malays and the Chinese settlers. The Black- 
coloured, apparently the hardier, is preferred by 
the Malays; the reddish-white, freckled with 
brown, is the greater favourite of the Chinese, 
Both are very slow, and as observed by Lieut. 
Col. Low, delicate, and liable to sudden attacks 
of disvase if worked in@she sun. 

CETACEA, 
Hersivonra. 
Gux.—Hattcore, Illiger, 
(1133ss.) Haticore Inpicus, F. Cuvier, 
Syx.— Dugon, Buffon. 

‘Trichechus Dugong, Erxleben. 

Haligore cetacea, Iiliger. 

Halicore Dugong, Cuvier, apud Raffles, 

Halicore Tabernacularum, Ruppell. 

-Dugungus marinus, ‘Tiedemann, apud 
Schinz. 

“ Duyong” or “ Parampuan Laut” of 
the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Han.— Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Surmay 
tra, Philippine, Molucca and Sunda Islands, New 
Holland, Red Sea. 

The Duyong appears not to be numerous at 
Singapore, still less so to the northward, and 
has but in few instances been observed in Kwala 
Muda, the mouth of the river, which forms the 
northern bowudary of Province Wellesley. 


ORDINARIA. 
Gen.—De ruinous, Linne. 
(1183tt.) DeLpuinus pLumBEUs, Dussumier. 


Syx.—Delphinus malayanus, Lesson, apud 
Cuvier, 
* Parampuan Laut” of the Malays of the 
Peninsula. 


Has.—Ovasts of Pinang. Malabar Coast. 


The species, although very numerous, and 
rather heavy in its movements, is rarely captured, 
except by chance in fishing stakes. The stomach, 
of a single young individual observed, contained 
remains of small fishes, apparently Clupe@ and 
Poche Fas aebeatinate Crreiane- 
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Nomerican Lisr or Mammatia, inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and 
Islands, and other localities. 



















































































































































































1 [Hylobates lar, Ogilby. Malayan Peninsula, Siam, Burma, Tenasserim. 
2 iHylobates agilis, ¥. Cuvier. (Malayan Peninsula, *~ Sumatra, 
3 [Semnopithecus obscurus, Reid. feria Peninsula, Pinang, Singa- 
© 
4 |Semnopithecus albocinereus, Schinz |Malayan Peninsnla, Tenasserim, 
5 |Semnopithecus cristatus, Horsfield. |Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, Banka, 
. 
i 
6 |Semnopithecus femoralis, Horsteld.|Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra ? Java ? 
Sumatra, Java, Banka, Rorneo, 
7 |Cereopithecus cynomolyus, Ogilby.|Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Celebes, ‘limor, 'Tenasserim, Ni- 
e cobars, : 
8 | Papio nemestrinus, Ogilby. ‘Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, 
pl 
‘ A a on : Java, Siam, Arracan, T, tj 
9 | Nycticebus tardiyradus, Waterhouse.|Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Bengal, Silhet, Atage 
| ———. ————_—_—— ——. ——. 
19 |Galeopithecus Temminckii, Water- Malayan Peninsula and Islands, Pelew Islands, Burneo, Java, Su 
house, matra, Sian, 
; ; : Southern Mehratta country, Cal 
11 |Rhinopoma Hardwickii, Gray. Malayan Peninsula, cutta, Allahabad, Agra, Mirza. 
. pore. 
2 . Pe 
12 |Megaderma spasma, Geoffroy. Pinan Singapore, Malayan Pen Yernate, Java, 
—_—_- a 
13 | Nyctinomus tenuis, Horsfield, Malayan Peninsula, iBorneo, Java, Sumatra. 
14 |Tuphozous melanopogon, Temmiack | Pale Ties: Lancavy, Malayan Pen tya5 Caves of Kannera. 
» 
o : 2 7 Celebes, Eorneo, Java, Sumatra, 
15 |Taphorous Saccolaimus, Temminck | Pinang. Southera India. » 
16 |Rhinolophus offinis, Horstield. Pinang. eee 
| 
17 | Hipposideros diadema, Gray. Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. ‘Timor. 
18 | Hipposideros notilis, Gray. Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Amboyna, Timor, Java, Sumatra. 
19 |Hipposideros vulgaris, Gray. Pinang, Java. 
20 |Hipposideros murinus, Gray. Pinang, eoastara Mabratta country, Ni- 
aa Me + 
21 | Aipposideros galeritus, Cantor. Pinang. _ 
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* 
. 
22 |Vespertilio adversus, Horstield ? « |Pinang. Java, Celeutta. 
r = 
23 |Kirivoula picta, Gray- Pinang. Borneo, Java, Sumatra. 
> 
24 |Kirivoula tenuis, Gray. Pinang, ‘Burneo, Java, Sumatra. 
25 | Trilatitus Horsfieldii, Gray. Pinang. Java, Sumatra, 
| 
ry : ; 3 q 
26 |Scottophilus Temminckit, Gray. Malayan Peuinsula and Islands, oie tomy 
27 |Pleropus edulis, Geoffroy, Malayan Peninsula and Islands. P#%f, Somatra, Bauda, Bengulj 
‘ “ 7 iy is Java, Sumatra, Southern Mabrat- 
28 |Cynopterus marginatus, ¥. Cuvier, |Malayan Peninsula and Islands. ta country, "Bengal, Nipal. 
29 |Tupaia ferruginea, Ruffles, Pinang. Singapore, Malayan Peniu- Borneo, Java, Sumatra. 
ci eR 3 e 
30 /Cymnura Raflesii, Vigoreand Hore ytatyun Peninsula, Singopore, (Sumatra, 
pranenessay $$ —_____ ——$__—- ——___ 
81 |Sorex murinus, Linne. Pinang. Java, Sumatra 
82 |Helarctos malayanus, Uorstield, |Mulayan Peninsula, ee Tenasserim, Aseam, Ni- 
88 |4retictis Binturong, Fischer, Malayan Peninsula, Arracan, ‘leuasserim, Assam, Ni- 
pal, Bhotan, 
| ————_. ————_—_—______.. ——— 
84 |Pulorius nudipes, Fred. Cuvier. Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, 
35 | Mustela flavigula, Boddaert. Malayan Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, Nipal. 
ee) See 
86 |Lutra Nair, ¥. Cuvier. Malayan Peninsula China, Bombay, Southera Mabrat- 
a ta country. 
| re 
37 |Lutra Barang, Raffes. Malayan Peninsula, ‘Borneo, Sumatra. 
88 | Aonyx leptonyz, Gray. Malayan Peninsula, Siugapore, ‘Java, Sumatra, Nipal. 
5 
a eee J ae 
89 |Cuon primevus, Hodgsou. Malayan Peninsula, Bengal, Nipal. 
| 
‘ _ , Pinang, Singa: Mal. Pen- h i i 
40 |Viverra Zibetha, Line. nang, gapore, Malayan Pen-|Southern China, Siam, Bengal, 
i a, Linue insula, . Khesyah Hills, Nipal, 
41. |Piverra Tangalunga, Gray. Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Pen- Amboina, Celebes, Borneo, Philip- 
insula, pine Islands, Sumatra. 
| 
eune Philippines, Java, Cochin’ 
42 |Viverricula malaccensis. Malayan Peninsula, Si ina, Tenasserim, | Bengal. 
iy insula, Singapore, Nipal, Hindoostan, Dukhun,| 
Bombay. 
|_———_——___-____._.. 
43 |Prionodon grasilis, Horsf. Malayan Peninsala, ‘Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
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Paguma leucomystar, Gray. 


Maloyan Peninsula, Singapore, 


Samatra. 











Paguma trivirgata, Gray. 


+ 





Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 


. 
Moluccas, Tenasserim. 





Pivang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 




























































































46 |Paradoxurus musanga, Gray ila: Simor, Borueo, Java, Sumatra. 
47 |Paradoxurus Derbyanus, Gray, (Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, 

| = = oo) 
48 |Cynogale Bennettii, Gray. Malayan?Peniusula, Borneo, Sumatra, 
49 |Herpestes Javanious, Desmarest. {Piuang, Malayan Peninsula, Java, 
30 | Herpestes auropunctatus, Hodgson. [Malayan Peninsula, Bengal Nipal, Seinde, Afghau- 
51 |Herpestes griseus, Desmarest, Malayan Peninsula, Bengal, Hiadcostan, Scinde, Nipal, 
52 |Herpestes brachyurus, Gray. Malayan Peninsula, 
53 [Felis tigris, Linne, Istatayan Peninsula, Ceylon, India, , 
54 [Felis leopardus, Schreber, Ignasi Peninsula, India. 
55 |Felis marmorata, Martin. | Malay an Peninsula, 
56 | Felis Javanensis, Desmarest. Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Java, Sumatra? 
57 |Felis planiceps, Vigors and Worsfield.|Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra. 
58 |Felis domestica. 
59 |Scturus bicolor, Sparrm. Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Bornean ates ame | 
60 eau Rafilesti, Vigors and Hors Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, Java, Canton Province. 
61 |Sciurus Aippurus, 1. Geoffroy. | Malayan Peninsula, Raves: Sumatra, Agcam,-/Canten 
62 \Seiurus Vittatus, Raffles. Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- Borneo. savas Sumatra, Canton 
63. |Sciurus nigrovitiatus, Horsfield, _ |Malayao Peninsula, Boras, sae Sumatra, Canton 
64 |Sciurus tenuis, Horsfeld, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, otnda: Zaves Sumatra, Canton) 
65 \Sciurus laticaudatus, Diard, Var. Malayan Peninsula. 
66 | Pleromys nitidus, Geoffroy. eae Sivgapore, Malayan Peniu- Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
67 |Sciuropterus Horsfeldii,Waterhouse.|(Malayan Peninsula, Java P Sumatra ? 

————_— |__— errand 

68 |Sciuropterus genibarbis. Malayan Peninsula, Java.* 
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e 
69 |ttus dandicota, Becht. Pinang, Malayan Peniusula, Bera ae “country, Bew. 
50 |4fus deeumanus, Pallas. ‘Cosmopolita. 
: a B Java, Sumatra, Vua Di 
91 |Atus setifer, Horsfield. 9 Pinang, . pines Laud. z an Sodas i 
. engal, I 
42. |Mus rufescens, Gray. Pinang, ‘ Dharma, Madras, Bengal, Arra 
973 | Mus musculus Linne ? Pinang, Ld 
14 |Rhizomys sumatrensis, Gray. Malayan Peninsula, China, Moulmeiu, Assam. 
qa |Aystriz longicauda, Marsden. Malayan Penineula, Borneo, Java, Sumatra. 
76 lAtherura fasciculata, Cuv. Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, Java, Sumatra. 
77 \Manis Javanica, Deamarest. Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
° H : Bor B Si ia, Cey- 
78 | Klephas, indicus, Linne. |Malayan Peninsila, “he urina, Siam, Tudia, Cey 
Log ‘ Pinang, Singapore, Lancavy, Malay’|Bengal, Nipal, Southern Mub-| 
79 |Sus, indicns, Schinz an Peniusula, : ratla country, 
80 [Sus scrofa, Var. Linne. ‘Malayan Peninsnla and Islands, China, 
: : A i 
81 |Rhinoceros unicornis, Liune. ;Malayan Peninsula, Bengal, Assam, Nipal. 
{ 
—o eter 
| 82 | Rhinoceros Sondaicus, Cuy, Malayan Peninsula, Sova. 
i 
83 | Rhinoceros Swnatranus, Raflles. {Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Tenaseerim. 
—_———— i 
84 | Tapirus malayanus, Raffles. jMalayan Peniasula, Borneo, Sumatra. 
{ 
as |Kguns cabattus, Linne, ‘Introduced in the Malayan Peninsuls 
° and Islands. 
{ es a — 
H 2 ‘ i » Si Li y, Malay-| 
36 [Pepata Kanchil, Gray. pacer aneavy, S9Y-| Taya, Sumatra. 
“87 |Pragulus Javanicus, Pallas. ‘Malayan Peninsula. ‘Borneo, Sumatra, Java. 
I 
i . 
H 
i Borneo, Banka, Java, Sumatra, 
i “ . ; Tenasserim, Nipal, Assam. Ben- 
88 |Styloceros Muntjak, Ham. Smith. |Malayan Peninsula. gal, Southera Mubratta, Duk. 
hus, 
Sumatra, Rengal, Assam, Nipal, 
89 | dris maculatus, H. Smith. Malayan Peninsnla, Pinang, Southern Mubhratta couutry, 
Ceylon. 
90 | Rusa equina, H. Simth. 








Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 


Borneo, Sumatra, 
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QL |Panolia acuticornis, Gray ? 








y 





94 |Bos taurus, Var. indicus, Lin, tries. 





95 |Bubalus arnee, H. Smith. 


. 
— |___——. 


96 | Ialicore indicus, F, Cuv. 





97 | Delphinus plumbeus, Dussumier. 











Malayan Peniusula, 


92 |Nemorhedus sumatrensis, Ham. Malayan Peninaula, 
2 


; Smith. 
a ! 
‘Tenasserim, Hindostan, Assam,| 
93 | Bos gour, Trail. © |Malayan Pevinaula, Nipal, Southern Mahratta coun-| 
try. 


Infroduced in the Malayau Coun- 


Malayan Seas, 


5 e 





Sumatra, Tenasserim. 





Philippines, Moluccas, Sunda To-! 
Jands, Sumatra, New Holland, 
Red Sea. 





Bay of Bengal. 








Note to Gen. Nyctinomus, A male Nycti- 
nomus bengalensis, Geoffroy, (Syn. Vespertitio 
plicatus, Buchan.—N, lbengalensis, Geoffroy, 
apud Horsfield.— Dysopes plicatus, Temminck, 
apud Schinz,) examined after the Catalogue had 
passed through the press, exhibited a true caecum. 
The entire length of the animal was 4% inches, of 
which the tail measured 13 inch. Extent of the 
flying membrane : t foot 03 inch. 

Length of the small I[ntestine,...... 
large ditto 

” . CRCUM, .+. 0. es 

The caecum is crescent-shaped 
cave curvature firmly adhering to the external 
surface of the small intestine. The convex cur- 
vature presents near the apex a sacculated appear- 
ance; the membranes are thickened. Where the 
cxecum joins, the small intestine and the rectum 
are narrowed.— Fort William, Dec. 11th, 1846. 
Ben, As. Soc. Journal, No. CLXXII of 1846. 

(1134) MAMMALIA OF PHE SOMALI 
COUNTRY. 

(1135) Canis variegatus, Ruppell. “ The So- 
mali Jackal.” He carries off kids and lambs, 
rather disdaining garbagé; and unless driven 
away by dogs, he is capable of doing great 
damage to the flocks, The Somali call him 
Dowao. 

(1186) Hyena crocuta? (Erxleben), var. ? 
Bright fulvous Hysena, with dark spots not very 
distinct, and a black tail-tip: probably of the 
race termed H. crocuta rufa by Fischer, and 
which Dr, Gray refers to H. drunnea, Thunberg 
(A. rufa, Cuv. and H. fusca, Geoffroy), (Note. 
This name more probably refers to the specimen 


-94 inches, 







” ” 


Foss, VII, 318 (4th edit), and which ig evidently 
H. Villosa, A. Smith (Lin. Trans. XV, pt, 1, 
461) from South Africa (Pt, Natal); but which 
is not the ¢ Strand Wolf’ of the Cape colonists 
(who term the common Spotted Hyena the 
* Tiger Wolf’), or H. Villosa, A. Smith, which 
Dr. Gray considers to be a S. African variety of 
A. striata, Zimmerman, the common striped 
Hyena of Asia and N. Africa. We have seen 
H. villosa alive, and have minutely compared its 
skull with skulls of the spotted and of the strip- 
ed Hyznas; and arrived at the conclusion that 
it was a distinct species, nearly affined to H. 
striata, but with the solitary true molar less 
developed, though more so than in H. crocuta 
Vide also Cuvier, Oss. Foss VII, 319 (4th edit.) 
Dr. Gray even institutes a genus Crocuta, to 
which he refera as species Cr. maculata (Oanis 
crocuta, Frxleben, Hyena maculata, Humb., v. 
H. capensis, Desmarest), the ordinary spotted 
Hyena, and Or. drunnea (with synonymes as 
before cited), The Somali animal is _ pro- 
bably the latter, ‘“ The Somali call it 
Waraba,” “or Durwa.” It is common to 
all the Somali country, whines about the 
camp all night, and devours anything it can find 
during the day, pulling down camels and even 
children. The natives have many supersti- 
tions about this animal, and you ofteu hear 
of a man being called Waraba ufter his pro- 
per name, the idea being that by rubbing 
certain plants over the body the magician can 
convert himself like Mars intoa Wolf. In the 
cold season when the Waraba is hungry he at- 
tacks man. ‘The Somalis all declare this animal 


* 305 as cited by Cuv 


‘ 
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eapulated with alternately | good, as the flesh is exevecliugly white and fat, 





4th adlit.) . 

(1187) Muagos fasciatus; Herpestes fascia- 
tus, Desmarest: Vieerra inaago, Kepler ; 
ichnenmon, Schreber (from Buffon, tll, t. 1! 
Tt. Lebra, Ruppell; Ryzeva snricata avud ( 









dren, ‘Appendix to Giappertow’s Travels), called ; 


the kadaf. ‘These animals run about in large 
batches, und defend themselves savagely when 
wounded. ‘Tuey inhabit the plateau, burrow 
deep, aud when pursued endeavour to escape by 
hiding themselves: yet with characteristic eur! 
sity, they must peep ont of their avylum after a 
few minutes’ concealment.” 

(1138) Felis caracal, Schveber. 
the Somalis Jaubid. 
the plains.” 

(1139) Xeras rudilans; Scinrus rutilans, Rap 
pell: X. dvackyotus, Hemprich and Mhrenberg, 
apud Gray. “Growid Squirel, called Daba- 
Falla. Yt abounds all over the country, burrows 
especially into deserted ant-hills, aud under dead 
trees, ‘Lhe testes of the male are enormou 
the colour of the coat is glossy and brilliant 

(1140) Pevtinator (1. g.) Spekei, Blyth, ns 
‘Common Rat, Barabdubl. Inhabits stony ground, 
like the Ayrex. ‘his highly interesting ro- 
dent belongs to a peculiar N. African group, of 
which one species only appears hitherto to be 
tolerably known, the Cenodactylus Masaonii, 
Gray. (Node. Vide a notice of the anatomy of this 
animals by Mr, Yarrell, in Proce. Zool. & 





“Call 
It is principally foimd io 











Loc. 
1831, p. 49. A second species woul seen to exist 
in the Mus guadi, Rothman or Gaudi Marmot of 
Pennants. ‘Zoology ;’ which, heing described to 
be of the size of a sinall Rabbit,’ and of a 
“ lestaceons-red colour” can scarcely (as remark- 
ed by Dr, Gray) be specifically identical with C¢, 
Massonii, even though from the same country, 
Barbary. The fur of C%, Massonii is pale 
vellowish-hrown ; and its tail is described by Mr, 
Yarrell to be 1 inch long. ‘The Gaudi is merely 
stated to have a short tail.’ Accordingly, the 







following (obviously anoyher of the same 
group and regions with rudimentary — tail 


“but just perceptible to the touch,” is proba- 
bly a third species, which was observed by 
Captain Lyon in the ,mountains north of ‘Tri- 
poli. That traveller informs us, that “ It 
much resembles a Guinea-pig in form, but is of 
a light brown mouse-eotour. Fur longer than 
that of a rat, and very silky; eyes black, large, 
and prominent. Orifices of ears, which ave quite 
flat against the sides of the head, also black, and 
free from hair; the tail, or rather a fittle stump 
in place of one, is just perceptible by the touch, 
and from it grows a tult or bunch of Jong black 









hairs. ‘fhe body is very round and fat, and par- 
Hienlarly broad at the shulders. ‘These animals 
lnivrow amongst the racks. ‘They are eaten with 


wreat relish by the natives, and no donlbt a: 





very 


nb by 


and resembles that of a Rabbit.”—Travels in 
! Barhary, page 32.) The animals of this group 
pare clad with delicately soft fur, haye very long 
moustaches, and four toes only on each foot. The 
palms and soles are naked, the latter to the heel 
or tarsal joint ; and the eutire lengtheof the tarse 
is brought to the ground when walking. Over 
each claw is a curving tutt of stiffish bristles, 
more conspicuously developed on the hind-feet ; 
and the innermost toe of the hind-foot has 
a pecujjar combing apparatus, which hes been : 
deseribed by Mr. Yarrell in the instance of 
Otenodactylus Massonii. “ With this comblike 
instrument,” remarks that naturalist “ the little 
auimals were observed [in the London Zaologi- 
cal Garden] to be continually dressing their soft 
(ar; aud the facility with whieh they -managed 
to reach every part of each lateral half with the 
toc of the foot on that side, as well as the rapi- 
dity of the motion, were very remarkable.” ‘lhe 
muzzle is completely furred 5 and the rudimen- 
ry or short tail is furnished with long hair 
{as in the Seiurids). ‘The rodential tusks are 
narrow and ronnded ; and in Clenodactylus there 
are only three molars on each side above and 
below, and which are surrounded with enamel, the 
upper having one deep indentation externally, 
the lower being indented on both sides. In our 
new genus there isa small and simple fourth 
molar anteriorly above and below: and the next 
to it above is smaller than the third and fourth, 
and seeins to have no distinet indentation (the 
molars being, however, much worn away by at- 
trition in the specimen examined). ‘The lower 
jaw of Peetinator ia very remarkable for showing 
no indieation even of a coronoid process ; a fact 
not mentioned by Mr, Yarretlin his description 
of the anatomy of Clenodactylus. The condyle 
is small, and articulates on a level with the 
crowns of the molars. The auditory bull are 
remarkably large aud are seen from above (as 
in Chinehilia.) ‘The antiorbitat foramen is 
large. Palate contracted, narrowing to + the 
front ; and the post-palatal emargination is 
continued forward to a line with the middle 
of the last molar; externally,  Pectingtor 
is distinguished from Cienodactylus by having 
the tail and ear-conch well developed; a 
smaller eye; and apparently a general acdapta- 
tion for more «diurnal, and less fossorial habits. 
The eyes are scarcely so large as in a coms 
mon Rat. les are broadly ovoid, sub- 
nade, with a fringe of whitish hairs on their an- 
terior margin, and a patch of dense whitish far 
at base on their outer surface, Length of P, 
Spekei, from nose to base of tail, about 6 inches; 
and tail probably 24 inches ; or with hair 32 in. ; 
Tavs: with tocs 1g inches, Auricle (measured pos- 
teriorly) 4 in. The skull measures !Zin. in length 
and 1,1; inch in greatest breadth fat the eygomata 
posteriorly}: betweeu the orbits somewhat ex- 
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ceeding § inch. Fur; soft and inovlerately long, 
of a sandy grey-brown colour, siightly washed 
with rufous especially on the erown ; the basal 
half of the piles pale dusky: at. the nutes, the’ 
fur is more dense aiul woolly, and rufescent- 
whitish or pale isabelline : the moustaches are 
chiefly black, aud thé longest of them measure 
about 3 inches ; the hairs upon the tail are shorter 
towards its base, then lengthened us in the 
Squirrels ; these long hairs being of a sullied or 
isabella white for tlte basal half, and then black 
with a white tip: hence, in the living animal, 
the bushy tail would appear whitish along its 
middle, with brond black fateral and longitudinal 
bands, which again ave fringed externally with 
dull white: hairs upon the feet whitish, the tufts 
or brushes over ancl impending the kind-claws 
shewing conspicuously: the combing apparatus 
of the innermost hind-toe consists of some 
exceedingly harsh and stiff short bristles imme- 
diately impending (but shorter than) the claw, 
and above these again are some equally short 
bristles which are uot quite so rigid ; over which 
is finally the long ineurved tuft of finer bristles, 
the lower most of which ave shorter and more 
rigid than the apper: on the next toe the same 
vemarkable structure is seen, and more easily felt, 
but is considerably less developed. This disco- 
very of a second generic form of a peculiar group, 
hitherto represented only by Clenodactylus (which 
has long stood quite isolated among other Ro- 
dentia), will be hailed with some satisfaction 
by those who have paid attention to the classi- 
fication of the order, and will tend to remove 
such doubts as may exist of the propriety of 
recognising this asa separate family (however 
“limited, according to present knowledge), about 
equivalent to the Chinchillidee of South Ame- 
rica, to which, upon the whole, the Pecdina- 
tarid@ woull seem to be more nearly affined 
than to any other known form. It is highly 
probable, however, that more specirs and even 
generic forms remain to be discovered of this pe- 
culiarly African family; and that it will prove to 
be at least as extensive as the Chinchillide ; and 
perhaps that even Peéromys should be admitted 
within its extreme confines. Capt Lyon’s Tripoli 
animal, with tail reduced to a mere tubercle, is 
certainly one species which has not yet been 
scientifically examined ; and the Gundi Marmot 
of Pennant is probably another: but these little 
mouse-coloured rodents seldom attract the atten- 
tion of unscientific collectors ; unless, indeed, it 
should so happen that their attention had been 
especially directed to them- 

(1141) Hyrex habessinicus, Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg: Ashtoko of the Appendix to Bruce’s 
Travels; recognised as a distinet species by Dr. 
Gray 5 but referred by Dr. Ruppell to ¥. damar, 
Cuvier, v. syriacus of Schreber. Half-grown 
specimen. “ The Somal call it Bawzi. It inhabits 
rocky ground and delights in sunning itself, 
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tanning about the rocks, and living ‘in -cliftike 
and holes. Neither Lt. Speke stor I ever saw it 
in the plains, The Arabs here eat it, but’ thé 
Somal do not.” 

Gazelle ——? Heads of male and female, 
of one of the several species which have been 
more or, less confounded under G@. doreas%-and 
quite distinct from the common Adeu’ Giwete, 
which is frequently brought alive to Caloutta. 
One marked peculiarity consists in the ears 
being of an ash-grey colour, contrasting strongly 
with the hue of the neck and doubtless also 
of the boty. -Horns robust, curved backward 
and thet upward, and diverging but slightly ; 
inuch lopyer, and with the aunuli wider apart, 
than in the Aden Gazelle, though the animal 
would seem to be of the same size. ‘I'he horns 
of the female are very much stouter than we have 
seen in any other female Gazelle, and follow the 
same curve as in the male, having rudimentary 
annuli. Muzzle whitish, with a strongly con- 
tras'ing black nose-patch. The Sociely possesses 
a species of Gazelle (habitat uncertain), which 
much resrmbles the Aden Gazelle except in being 
considerably larger, with proportionally longer 
and more distantly knobbed horus, much.aa in 
the present race: but both of these have the ears 
rufescent and not ashy. At present, we. are far 
from being satistied with the manner in which 
Dr. Gray has brought together. sundry of these 
rftined races of Gazelle, in the Proc Zaol. Soc. _ 
for June 11th, 1850 (dan. Mag. N. H. VOU, 
1851, p. 131). _ It seems like cutting rather than 
unravelling of the tangled knot, Lt, Burton 
writes—* A kind of Gazelle called by the péopte 
Dera, as you may observe that there is an ele- 
vation of loose replicated skin upon the nose. Tt 
seems to live during the dry season without 
water, and affects the desert, not heing very shy 
in presence of man, but avoiding jungle. ‘They 
are found in flocks.” : : 

(1142) Madogua saltiona ; Antilope Saltiana, 
Blainville; 4. madogua, H. Smith, de-banatiful 
skin of a male; and heads of two other tales 
and of a female.“ ‘This little Antelope is called 
Sagaro, by the Somal; Meni Israel in Abyssi- 
nia; and @hazalak by the Arabs. It abounds 
thronghous the country generally in pairs, and is 
fond of ravines under hills, the beds of nullahs, 
and patches of desert vegetation. In the northern 
Somali country, these Antelopes are caught-in 
Snares: elsewhere they are run down on foot, 
taking half a day on account of their great swift- 
ness. ‘The Jackal (Canis veriegatus) cannot. 
catch them. ‘They sleep by da¥ under the trees ; 
and in the plains their dung (which becomes pe- 
culiarly foctid with a musky odour in the sun) is 
found in heaps as if they assembled for that pur- 
pose”” Many animals resort habitually to one 
place to deposit their dung; among them the 
Tudian Rhinoceros, which in the Rajmahal hills. 
is watched for and shot by the natives at such 


.  Manasten.cuts, 
places; -and.ive ‘have observed the Indian four- 
horned Antelope to exhibit the same propensity, 
when tame and loose in a large enclosure. 


(1148) Oreotragus saltatrie ; Antilope oreo- | 


tragua, Forster: 4. saltatriz, Boddaert. ‘The 

‘ Klip springer’ of the Cape colonists. A kind 

of Antelope called Alakrut. They live jin the 

higher ranges of the mountains, only in pairs, | 
and are not unlike the musk-deer in coat. ‘They 

are by no means shy, seldom flying before the 

foot-fall is heard, ‘They hop in an awkward’ 
manner on the points of the hoof at no yreat 

pace or distance at a time. The people of the 

country prize the venison.—Mr. Blyth in Beng. 

As. Soc. Jour. Vol. WV, 1855, specimens sent by 

Captain Burrton from Somali country. 


(1144) MANAGOOT on MANGOOSTEEN. | 
Maloy, Garcinia Mancostana, 


(1145) MANDRAKE PLANT.. 
Manpracora, Liu. 
Ustrung, Aras. 
Murdumi geca, Pers. 
Caat-jootie. 

‘Lhe root of this plant was formerly an article 
of the British Materia Medica. The leaves were 
till recently employed in preparing anodyne 
fomentations. ‘Fhe Arabians place the root, 
which they call Ussul-ul-loofah, amongst their 
most powerful cathartics, and also suppose it to 
be of use as an antispasmodic. What of it is 
found in India is probably brought from Persia 
or Arabia.—dins. Mat. Med, page 26. 


(1146) MANGAT on MANGOBR, the Ma- 
layala name of the mango tree which is known 
throughout India. Il grows to a large size, many 
trees ave found three feet in diameter, and thirty 
feet high. ‘The wood is of a whitish colour, and 
is not durable or of much value. The natives 
make canoes of it.—Zdye Mal. and Can. 


(1147) MANGANESE ORES. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1857, one very rich ore of 
manganese.was exhibited from Vizianagrum, and 
another from Bimlipatam. 

_ ‘They occur in huge veins from 8 to 5 feet in 
thickness, amongst prinitive granites, and were 
forwarded by the Zemindar of Vizianagrum. 
Some of the blocks weighed from 3,to 4 ewt. 


ATROPA 


Luckmuna, luckmunee, 
Hixp 


| Silicie acid,, .... 





They have been very accurately described and 
carefully analysed by -Dr. Scott who mentions 
that this mineral presents a highly metallic 
lustre of a bluish black color, interspersed here 
“and there with dull greyish spots, which latter 
possess the external character of Psilomelan ; 
‘The sample from Vizianagrum breaks with diffi- 
culty and when split with a chisel presents an 
imperfect rombohedral cleavage, its sp. gr. is 4. 
50, When powdered it assumes a dark brown- 
ish black color, it dissolves. readily in hy- 
drochlorio acid with the evolution of chlorine 
gas, and on evaporatiqn forms a gelatinous 
mass of a deep yellow color. After a careful 


MARDA MARUM. 


analysia the quantitative constitution was found 
to be as follows :— 
8°300 | Red oxide of 
Peroxide of iron,12°910 manganese,,.73°786 
Magnesia,... ... 2°839 | Oxygen,......... 1864 
Water and loss, 0°801 : 

‘The quantity of metallic manganese fn the above 
analysis amounts to 63.428 per cent, and the 
total quantity of oxygen combined, therewith-to 


22-219; it corresponda very closely to the cons 


stitution of sesqiioxide or ofa mixture of pro- 
toxide and peroxide. It is protected from oxi- 
dation by being a silicate. It agrees most nearly 
wilh a manganese ore called marcellin from 
mount Marcel in Piedmont investigated by Da- 
mour. 


; and was found to differ in containing lime, its 


composition was as follows: 
Silicie acid,.. ... 9:090 ] Red oxide of mam 











Peroxide of iron, 11:720 ganese, .,...... 76.177 
ime, ’,.. 1244 | Oxygen,., 0'655 

. 0668 | Water, 0483 

Loss, .. 0-014 





It therefore contains metallic manganese 
54°929, oxygen 22-558, To constitute a true 


sesquioxide, 23-904 of oxygen would be required. 


It would thus appear that the metal is ina lower 


The sample of ore from Bimlipatam was - 
‘also subjected to a careful quantitative analysis, 


state of oxidation than in the Vizianagrum spe- 


cimen, These ores are of little or no commercial 
value, but they have been found of use in pro- 
ducing strong black, purple, and brown glazes 
for pottery-- Af, BJ. 
(1148) MANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 
Mayan, Bup. 
Grows wild in most parts of the Burmese 


country. It is a lofty spreading tree, Fruit, yel- 


low ; the size of a plum. ‘There are several ya- 
rleties, of which some are sweet, and others 
sour. Itis an excellent fruit, but does nog 
grow in the upper provinces,—Malcom’s Travelg 
in Sonth Eastern Asia, Vol.1, p. 179, 


(1149) MANGUIAN, the name applied in. 


Mindoro to the aboriginal tribes oceupying the 
interior of that island.—Jour. Ind. Arch. 
(1150) MANI was a Persian 
300 A. D.) he pretended to be the Paraclete pio- 
mised in John, Chapter 14, &c. and soon ‘esta- 


(temp. Sapore:: 


blished a sect, but was persecuted by Sapere, on- 


which he fied to Kastern Tartarys While here he 
engaged in drawing and produced a great many 
extraordinary figures which his followers on his 
return believed were given to him in heaven, 
where he informed them he had spent the time 
during his retreat. His religion is kaown to 
Europeans as the Manichean, a mixiure of Ma- 
gian, Hindu, Christian and Mahomedan dov- 
trines and many, even Christian Patriarchs and 


Bishops, followed him.— Journ. Ind. Arch, Nox ~ 


8, Vol. V. August 185}. 


(1151) MARDA or MARTHU or MARTHA 


marum, ‘FERMINALIA species? in- Tamil and 


MEHDI OR MUHDEE. 


Malayata, and Martha in Canataca, Malabar and 
Canara, &e. i 

This tree is of large dimensions and perfectly 
straight; itis of a dark-brown colour and very 
close-grained, many trees are to be found on the 
Datiks of the Maletur river, of a hundred feet 
long, and about twenty four inches in diameter. 
From the apparent qualities and native uses of 
this wood, there isno doubt that it might be 
converted with advantage into plank, thick-stuff, 
beams, &e. for shipg, where strength is required, 
and where weight is of little consideratign. It 
runs from sixty-two to seventy pounds the cubic 
foot, when green; the native carpenters use it 
with the teak for beams in the pagodas, &e., it 
is'conéidered durable; and contains a quantity 
of oil. 

‘The forests in Travancore abound, with trees of 
this sort. which can be obtained on the rivers 
Dank,-van important consideration inthe ex- 
pense of procuring such valuable wood. 

There is an inferior description which is named 
Villai Macda marum, Termiualia Berryii? or white 
marda ; it much resembles the former tree, ex- 
cepting in size and in leaf, both of which are con- 
siderably emailer, and jt is said by the natives to 
de inferior in quality and durability ; it is more 
Hike the English oak in grain than any wood 
Mr. Edye met with. ‘These trees, and algo the for- 

~ mer sort, ave found in patches of some hundreds 
‘ together, and generally on the banks of rivers. 

There is another sort named Villai Katti 
Mardn, Terminalia, species, which is the white 
marda,—rhis tree grows to about twelve or fif- 
teen inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet 
long. 

In Malabar, there is another sort, which | 
is well known to the natives by the name of 
Kalu Vitte Marda, and may be considered of the 
same quality as the last sort. Y should have said 
that this is the dark stone Marda. It is used 
for the frames of vessels, ani) many other por- 
poses, for which it is said to answer well —-Edye, 
M, and 0. 

(1152) MARUTI, the Malayala name of a tree 
which grows to about fourtgen inches in diame- 
ter, and twenty to twenty-four feet high. It 
produces a fruil which the natives nse as a me- 
dicine, and from which also they extract an oil 

~ which they use in lamps, and in anointing the 
body after bathing.— Edye, M. and 0. 

(1153) MAY A AH, Burm. 1s the size of an ap- ; 
ple tree. Fruit excellent, size of a plum, purple 
colour ; sweet, small seeds. Itis said to grow! 
iu the celestial regions, and to bea favourite { 
food of the Nats.— 7. I. p. 180. 

(1154) MAYAN OR MARIAN. Burmese, 
MANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 

. (1155) MEHDI og MUHDEE, the twelfth 
“and last Emam, Mohummud suruamed Mehdi ‘| 
ie., director and leader, whom the Persians believe 
to We still alive, and that he will re-appear with 





MICA. 
Elias the prophet on the second coming of Tesus 
Christ.— Herk, in Pe aoa! 

(1156) MENANGKABITE STATES.” These 
states lie between Malacen and Sataygor, on the 
one side, nnd Palhang on thé: othér.—-Journ, 
Ind. Archipel. ‘ 

(115J]) MENISPERMUM HIRSUTUM. 
Roughmood seed, Exc. | Dier hier, dusara.tiga, 
Menisperme hersute, Fr. r 
Mendsame raucher, Gen. 
Frid mull butee, Pers. | lies 

A twining plant, found im most hedges. It 
flowers dlurfng the wet season. The juice pf the 
ripe berries makes a geod, durable, blueish pur- 
ple ink, A decoction of the fresh, rants, . with 
a few heads of long pepper, in.goat’s n 
ministered for rheumatic, and old venereal p 
half a pint every morning is the dose, 
reckoned henting, laxutive, and sndorific. 

The fresh leaves taste simply  herbacequs. 
Rubbed in water they thicken it into. @ green 
jelly, which is swectened with sugar, and drank 
when fresh made, to the quantity of half a, pint, 
twice a day for the cure of heat of ‘yrine..in 
gonorrhaa, If suffered to stand a few. minutes, 
the gelatinous or mucilaginous parts, sepatate, 
contract and float in the centre, leaving-the water 
elear like Madeira wine, and .almost tasteless, 
Curry is made of the leaves, for people. under. 
course of the roots, or jelly of the leaves, Goats, 
cows, and buffaloes eat it.—Hoxburgh’s Flora 
Indica, Vol. \X1. p.p.814, 15, : 

(1158) MERIAH. ‘The name given to the 
human sacrifices in Orissa, where young persons 
are sacrificed to propitinte the divinity supposed 
to preside over the soil. 

(1159) ME-YAH. Barm, Grewta. 

(1160) MICA, of the Behar Mica Miues. The 
principal Mica mines of Behar, are situated 
on the northern face of the Vindhya hills, where. 
the three districts of Behar, Monghyr and Ram- 
ghur meet. The most westerly situated mine is 
thirty-seven miles in a_south-easterly, direction 
from Gya, and is in the distriet of Behar: the 
most easterly mine is about sixty milea distant - 
in zillah Monghyr, the whgle of the intermediate 
sixty milea being more or less productive of.the 




















mineral, The average distance from the Ganges 
of the whole aggregated group of mines ia-sixty 
miles. : 


Those mines only which lie within:theboundary 
of the district of Behar are worked, those within 
the district of Monghyr, from some.upkeewn 
reason, are neither worked nor regarded _as-of:any 
value by the owners of the estates in which they 
lie. : 
‘The mica reaches the surface in three. different. 
states, viz. the good, hard and serviceable min- 
eral; the soft, wet and flimsy mineral; and the 
chipped and powdered mineral. 

‘Phe tests as to whether the mica is good for 
any thing, or whether as the natives say “id is 


° 4 uriidissx. 


alice” are'tis firmness, specific gravity, and the 
power of.refleeting the countenance free of cou- 
tortions ; the latter test we imagine showing the 
perfect parallelism of its individual plates, and 
consequent likelihood to split. well; the heavier 
the mineral and the more perfect the reflection, 
the more valuable is the mineral considesed ; all 
the plates not standing the necessary test, are 
of a soft aud flimsy nature without any of the 
brilliant sparkle of the better sort, the’ natives 
call this the “dead mica,” and it appears to be 
in a state of decay. 

‘The plates of the superior kind are used in all 
the large Gangetic cities and towns, by the wa- 
tive draftsman, whose beautiful produetions in 
body colors, must be familiar to nost people: by 
the lamp and toy makers; by the Mohamme- 
dans for ornamenting their Taziahs ; as well 
as for ornamenting umbrellahs, boats, and for 
making artificial flowers. 

The second and third kinds are pounded and 
nsed for ornamenting toys, pottery, the inside 
of houses, for sprinkling over clothes and tur- 
bans at feasts, the sparkle fram which by torch 
light resembles diamonds ; but the great consump- 
tion of the inferior mineral takes place dering 
the Hooli festival, during which period the 
“abeer? or pounded miea mixed with the 
flour of the small grain, “ Koodo” aud colored 
with some red coloring matter, is freely sprinkled 
over the maddened and intoxicated votaries 
of those bacchanalian orgies. —Carr. SuERWItt,, 
Revenne Surveyor. Beng. As. Soc. Jour. No. 1V, 
of 1851, 
mie) MIEN-GA. Burm. Cynometra, 

(1162) MICHELIA CHAMPACA, Cuumea 
Cuumpa, Hinn. Crampaca, Risen. Champuka 
or Champa, Ben, 

Cultivated for its fragrant flowers, it is a 
beautiful tree, the fruit is not eaten.--Gend. Med, 
Top. p. 199... A pretty large tree common in 
gardens in most parts of India; flowering time 
the rainy season ; seed ripens in the cold season 
Roxb.— Rhode, M88. 

(1163) MILULU, the Malayala name of a tree 
that grows to about sixteen feet high, and ten 
inches in diameter. It is known as one of the 
Jungle-woods, and is used by the native carpen- 
ters for boats’ knees and timbers, ou account 
of its strength.— Eudye, Mal, aud Can. 

(1164) MILUM. A glacier in the Himala- 
yas, 8 to 10 miles in length and 3000 feet broad. 

{1165)MINAHASSA. ‘Translated for the Jour- 
nal Ind. Arch. from the Tjdshrift voor Neerlauds 
Indie Te. y. 4. Deel. 

Menddo and Kimi, lie directly opposite 
each other on the West and East sides of 
the North Eastern peninsula of the large and 
vich Tstand of Celebes, have recently, by a 
resolution of ihe Netherlands Indian Govern- 
ment, been proclaimeds open to foreign trade 
from the first of next month. and the fatlowine 





MINAHASSA. 


notices of ihe province of Minahassa in 
which they He, will be found interesting. 
See the resolation at length, Singapore Free 
Press, 5th October 1848. The preamble de- 
clares it to be the desire of the Government to 
give to the productions, the trade and ‘the ship- 
ping of the different possessions of Netherlands 
India that development for which the condition 
of each best adapts it, and that this object can be 
best accomplished, as regards the resisengy, of 
Meuado, by placing it in the immediate, cams 
plete and unrestrictedenjoyment of the natural ad- 
vantages which it possesses in its position, ferti- 
lity of soil, and the industry of its iumerous 
population, It is therefore proclaimed that from 
the Ist of January 1849, Menado and Kima 
shall be free ports, where all goods without 
| distinction, and under whatever flag, may be im- 
ported free of duty. Vessels are also to be free 
from tonnage, anchorage or harbour dutics, 
Strangers are to be permitted to reside at the 
| ports for the prosecution of trade. 

General Review, ‘he capital Menado is si- 
tuated on a large and beautiful bay on weat side 
jaf the northerly promoutory of Celebes, in 1° 
30’. N. Lat. and 124° 56". Kast Long. Green- 
wich, according to the chronometers of the 
barque Sumatra, (Dec. 1843), according to Hors, 
burgh in 124° 52’ East Long. and according to 
| Norrie 125° 0’. 
| Cacao. This product is cultivated in the high 
i lands, but mostly on the coasts. ‘The plantar’ 
‘ tions of it are even now considerable, aud this 
i branch of industry only requires not to be im- 
| peded hy any obstacles, in order to be still fur- 

ther extended. It forms a large ingredient 
in the trade, and furnishes many petty trad- 
ers with their daily bread, not ‘to, apeak of 
the landowners for whom the — cultivation 
of the caczo affords the only subsistence. ‘The 
preparation of this product here differs from that 
inthe West Tudies, 1,200 to 2,000 piculs of 125 
pounds are yearly produced; the prices vary 
much ; being from 50 to 75 florins. 
The Sulphur lake Lienong, situated near the 
negory Lahendong, deserves notice, Half way 
between Sarongsong and Lahendong,  there.is 
observed on the road the sulphur exuding from 
the ground, aud onthe left, several sulphureous 
} marshes. Every thing here is barren and rude, and 
| nature waste and inhospitable. From the height at 
the back of negory Lahendong, isa glorious view. 
Turning to the west you behold, on both sides of 
the mountain Korey, the sea in the distance,—on 
‘the right, Lakon exposing i!s full ditnensions,—at 
your feet the negory Lahendoug,—at your back 
lake Licnong about half a mile in cireuniference, 
formed by the mountains Tolinko, Lingkoan, 
Kasuratan,—and Tempusu, below you. The glit- 
‘ tering of the waters of ihe lake beneath is exceed- 
; ingly beautiful, shewing, from the voleanie action, 
a ds ed) SAR Ct ee 
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MINERAL SPRINGS. 


you see the aulphur and the hot-water boiling up 
from the ground, the last at a heat of 200° to 
202° fah. so that intwo minutes an egg may be 
boiled in it.. Two prahus of hollowed trees 
-bound to each other serve asa raft to reach 
the other side of the lake, where the aspect of 
nature is of a more terrific character. Here also 
the hot water runs from the walls and shore into 
the lake, but it is ofa lower temperature than 
that. on the other side. A boiling sulphur pool, 
thirty feet in diameter, first arrests attention. 
Jt has a temperature of 140, Fah. while aff around 
and under you there is nothing but desolation 
and boiling water, It is necessary to be careful 
if you wish to extend your researches further up 
than the ordinary road. An experienced guide 
is indispensibly required, as this is the place 
where (he count de Vidua lost his life in his zeal 
for exploration. Not listening to the advice of 
the natives around him, he fell into the boiling 
mud. Ses ‘Ijd- voor N. I. 5th I. deel I. blz. 306. 

The sulphur vapour prevented us from remain- 
ing long here. Conducted by persons who knew 
the country, we observed, over some trees and low 
underwoud, different places where the mud boiled 
up. It was remarkable that in the circumference 
of 30 or 40 feet, different degrees of heat were 
found, 135," 171,° 145,’ and lower, 165°. It was 
also very remarkable that the volcanic direction 
near this lake was east and west, and that the 
earthquakes there are felt in the same direction. 

The lake, which is 10 feet deep, has an outlet 
through the district Sonder, and near the negory 
Tinji forms one of the most beautiful cascades 
yet known here. 

Tn the lake Lienong, six different kinds of fish 
are found, viz , eabos, getegete, sayo lumulontik, 
komo and the largest kind of eels, and also a 
number of wild ducks and other water fowl. At 
noon the thermometer was 75° Fah. Glance 
at Minahassa, By M. 4. F. Van Spreenwenberg. 
Jour. of the Ind, Arch. Vol. Ul. No. XII. Dec. 
1848, p. 833 

(1166) MINERAL SPRINGS, one of them 
occurs in the Saugur talook, Nuggur division of 
Mysore ;_mentioned by Dr. HL. BR. Oswald, M. D. 
Cat. M. B. of 1857. 

1. Aé Darjiling there isa Mineral Water ia the 
Minchu Spring described by B. HW. Wovesoy, 
Esq, c. s. ‘The water is a carbonated and 
sulphureited chalybeate spring, containing its 
iron in the peculiar state in which it is found in 
the Bath waters. 

Q. Mineral Water, from a spring walled in, at 
Kudjorah in Jessove, from A. Grore, Esq, c. s. 

‘Ehis spring is a carbonated, calcareous and | 
magnesicn water, with a slight, though probably | 
efficacious proportion of iron, which is of course 
jn the state of carbonate, and held in solution 
in the water : - 

Mineral Water from Sosoneah, North of Hu- 


2 fenem W UO Wrrrarre Fen ¢ «. 





MINERAL SPRINGS. + 


through Mr. Grote. This water is a carbonated 
and slightly chalybeate spring, with o little muri- 
ate and carbonate of soda also in solution: - 
Hot springs in Martaban a 
and Tenasserim, Peo Pegu. 
leum springs in Pegu,... 
Petroleam springs, Arva- 
can and Assam, Seeta- } Aracan. 
coond near Chittagong, 
Uteer 30 miles from Poo-) 















ree, ee he | : 
in Bancoorah, ... 
Ditto ditto Sooree,.., 
Hills,... 
Hot springs near Chau-] 
Ditto Piuarkoon, ... 
Ditto Kutkumsandee, | 
KB. of Rhotas, ...  ... 
2 Springs in Hills N. E. 
4 Sulphuretted springs + Dinapors. 
reebangh, 
Burkutta G. T. road,. 
Many hot springs in same 
Tange, .. 
ver Darjeeling,... 
Springs at Landour, t Meriut 
Cee spring at @ ph Gwalior 
Macheny in Jeypore,... 
Hot springs in Alwar, ... 
Seetabaree in Hurrowtee, : 
Soda springs in Rajpoo- 
Hot springs at Jummotrie, ) 
Gungotrie,... 2. 8 | 


Hot Springs near Chauneh 
... } Barrackpoor. ‘ 
Ditto ditto Rajmehal, 
neh at Singoorjab, ... | 
At Majoolee 30 miles 8. 
of Gya,... 
wijhin 27 miles of Haza- | ‘ 
Seetacoond Moonghyr, ... | 
2 Springs on Ranjeet ri- 
Well of Sonah near Dethie, 
Many mineral springs at’) 
Hot and. cold springs at + Agra, 
tana, se we 
Kedarnath and Budinath in 


\ 
Ghurwal valley of the fac tmbalie: 
Sutlej, 0. 0. eee | 

Chalybeate at Nagconda..., J 

Munneekaran, we 

Bishihst, a ee | 

Saline spring at Dreva near | 
Shapore, aoe | 

Sulphur ditto at Lonsah 
ee Noorpore: ....- Lahore. 


Chalybeate at Dalhousie 
Chumba, 2... we 
Todine and Brine near Ju- | 
walli Mukki, ... ...J 
At Mukhdoor Rusheed 14 miles from 





Mooltan 


Sanlkate_ 


& a 
e MOHURBGR.. . MOLLUSCA. 
Saline springs in Salt Range, Peshawur. . | days of this month are held as a festival, which 


Hot fountain in Kattywar. ... 2, , {is eelebrated as Christmas is, sometimes by 
Also Saline and Sulphur springs within high | striet religious rites or by great festivity accord- 


water mark. ing to the opinions or igorance of the sects. ‘Che 
Sulphurous well near Somnath. Shiah Mahomedans and Jearned Mahomedans 
Saline springs in the Concan. : generally are most strict in the o¥servance of 
Saline and Sulphurous springs in Lykee pass, | their religious duties for the first thirteen days 
Many hot springs on Western boundary. of this month. ‘ 
Ramandroog hills near Bellary. (2171) MOLUCCAS., The Moluecas exhibit 


Chalybeate at Bangalore. 
Sulphuretted hot springs at Badrachellum on 
the Godavery. 


a very singular feature in the exact conical form, 
with which most of them rise above the hori- 
Hot-springe at Rair and Urjunah and at By- sud aie oe ie naned at ee distance of 80 
orah in the Deccan.—Jour. Beng, As. Soc, No ‘i fl Tied: An obber: cases be as: glad to have 
teria ‘cnr olga hi 
(1167) MINTRA. A tribe on the Malay Hits A , ae hendlanda, but 
peninsula with numerous superstitions, but be- ea il pone hing 20 per i the aspect of 
lieving in another world, ‘The Mintras are not situs then The erent nig pa can 
so advanced in cultivation and arts as the Creans | o¢ the spice frees in the Aoluecae’{ ne pact 
of the Tenasserim Coast, these last cultivate cot- prosecuted, although its effects as ar. nger 
ton, and make their own cloth, which is not the | sii) felt. “I'he monopoly of th are of course 
case with the Mintras, The Creans have also | tinued but the vate ie 2 18 eae. 18 con 
many vegetables which are unknown to this tribe. oppressive tothe ites = Jour Tad ,) eee 
The Miniias clet a oul es of conn is VE, No. X. ‘ » dud. Arch. Pol. 
March, in July they set fire to the trees which ee : » 
are then suftciently dried, and at the beginning t (1172) MOLLUSCA, Conehology is that 
of September they plant Paddy, Cludy, &e., their | ?T@0C? of science which teaches the structure and 
Ladang is so small that their harvest of rice is forms of the shells which are the hard external 
enough only for a couple of mouths, the Clady pals of the animals belonging to the class | 
being then their only food for the remainder of qe ak Althongh these shells present great 
the year. The Mintras are very partial to the | Variety © forms, and are variously marked, they 
flesh of monkeys, and if the use of it was not { °° only a subsidiary part of the structure of the 
prohibited by the koran, there is no doubt act to which they belong. Hence amongst 
that the generality of them would have been con- | 22turalists the shells are only studied in connec- 
verted to Islamism. To procure it they use tion with the structure of the animals which in- 
the Sumpitan, which isa Bamboo from 6 to habit them. The Mollusea are arvanged into 
8 feet long, the arrows are slips of Bamboo Divisions, Classes, Orders, Families, Genera 
10 inches long, with a piece of light wood and sub-Genera, the two great divisions, the 
at the bottom, shaped to the bore of the Encephala and Acephala, being sub-divided into 
tube, which they propel by blowing hard. The | © classes as follows : 





point of the arrow being anointed with a pre-| Encephala. Acephala. 
pared poison called Tlipoh, communicates it to the | 1. Cephalopoda. 4, Brachiopoda. 
blood and after two or three minutes the animal ! 2. Gasteropoda. 5. Conchifera. 
vomits and falls dead. Should the arrow pene- | 3- Pteropoda. 6. Tunicata. 


trate the skin of large animals, many of them Amongst the various paths which the researches 
die, but they are generally lost to the sportsman, | of naturalists incline them to pursue, there are 
as they are able to run, (after having been | few which have been more frequently ehtered on 
wounded) toa great distance. These savages | than the Mollusca of these countries, But in 
seldom miss their aim. I have seen them thus | their treatment of them naturalists have hitherto 
shoot with their arrows monkies seated on trees | only described the shells of particular localities, 
of seventy or eighty feet high, when the wound- | and this article may be regarded as the result of 
ed animal, after jumping on some other branches, | the first attempt which has been made to bring 
and throwing away what he was eating, immedi- | together from every known available source the 
ately after fell down, if the Tlipoh had been | names of the genera and species of the moflusca 
well prepared.—Jour. Ind. Arch. Vol. V. No. 8, { of Eastern and Southern Asia. The classification 


August 1851. followed is that of Mr. Woodward in his invalu- 
(1168) MISWAK, Ilinp. A twig of a tree | able work on Recent and Fossil shells, and the 
used as a tooth brush. sources of information have been the Journal of 
(1169) MOAR, a river of Malacca, which rises | the Asiatic Society of Bengal: the Journal of 
in the mountains of Pahang. the Archipelago; the Catalogue of the Govern- 


(1170) MOHURRUM. This is the first | ment Central Museum, Madras; the Catalogue of 
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MOLLUSCA., - 


the Mollusca arranged by the Kditor from Mr. 
Woodward’s work and printed in 1854. The re- 
sults here given will comprise the Genera known 
to inhabit the regions to the natural aud manu- 
factured products of which our labours relate, 
stating the number of species in the world be- 
longing to eich genus and describing, as many 
of the species as we have found described. 
Doubtless, this first attempt will be imperfect, 
but its improvement will be easy in the future. 
CLASS I. 7 
CEPHALOPODA, CRPHALOPODS. 
Order TI. Dibranchinta. Svetion. A. Octopoda. 

Family [. Argonautide. 

Genus. Argonauta, Argonaut or paper sailor ; 
recent 4 sp., fossil, 1 sp. Syn, Ocvthue. Nautilus 
Argonauta argo, Singapore, 

Argonauta tuberculata, Amboyna. 


Argonauta hians. China, 
Argonauta gondola, Mozambique. 


East Indies. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 

Cape of Good Hope. 


Argonauta thaustrum, 
Argonauta vitrea, 
Argonauta eymbium, 
Argonauta cornu, 
Family IL, Qctopodide. 
Genus. Octopus Syn, cistopus, 

Section B. Decapoda. Family ILL. ‘Peuthidax— 
Calamaries, or Squids, Sub-Family A. Myop- 
side, Eyes covered by the skin. 

Genera, Loligo. Calamary, rec, 21. Syn. teuthis, 

Sepioteuthis rec. 13 sp. 

Sepiola. ree. 6 sp. 

Sub-Family B. Oigopside. Hyes naked. 

Onychoteuthis dussumieri. Mauritius 

Onychotenthis, Uneiuated calamary. 
species. 


Enoploteuthis. Armed Calamary, rec. 10 sp. 
Sya, ancistrochitus and abralia, octopodoteuthis- 
Ommastrephes, Sagittated calamary, ree. 14 sp. 
Family V. Sepiada. 

Genus. Sepia, ree. 36 sp. fossil, 5 sp. Syn. be- 
losepia. 

Sepia, 

Family VI Spirulide. 

Genus; Spirula, rec, 8. sp. 

Spirula Pevonii, lndian Seas. 

Order IT. Tetrabranchiata, Family {, Nautilide, 

Genera. Nautilus. rec 2 or 4+ sp. fossi?, 100 sp- 


Nautilus pompilins. 





recent 6 





Indian Seas. 


Tadian Archipelago. 
Amboyna, 
Southern Ocean. 
Sands in India. 
Sands in India. 
Arabian Shores. 


Nautilus rugosus 
Nautilus spengleri. 
Nautilus anguiculatus. 
Nautilus craticulatus. 
Nautilus—striato pune- 
tatus. 
Nautilus ambiguus. 
Naatilus angulatus, 
Nautilus aduncus. 


Arabian Shores. 
Arabian Shores. 
Arabian Gulf. 
Arabian Gulf. 


MOLLUSCA. é 
CLASS IT. : 
GASTEROPODA. G@ASTEROPODS, 
Order I. Prosobranchiata. Section A. Siphonosto- 
mata. Carnivorous Gasteropods, Family. I. 
Strombide. Wing-Shells. 
Genus Strombus Stromb ree. 60 sp. fossil, 5 sp. 


Strombus Unicornis. 
Strombus Chiragra, 
Strombus Scorpins. 
Strombus Lambis. 
Strombus Bryonia 
Strombus Millepeda. 
Strombus Papilio. 
Strombus Laciniatus, 
Strombus Marginatus. 
Strombus Luhuanus. 
Strombus Gibberulus, 
Strombus urceus. 
Strombus  urceus, 
riety, 





va- 


Kast Indies. 
China. 
Amboyna. 
Batavia, 
East Indies 
Coromandel. 
Kast Indies. 
Kast Indies, 
China, 
China. 
Amboyna. 
Singapore. 


Indian Seas. 


Strombus melanostoma, Indian Archipelago. 
Strombus auris Diane. Sowerby. dyx. 8, Guttata, 


Reeve. 


Strombus floridus Reeve. 8. 


by. 
Strombus tricomis. 


Indian Archipelago. 
mutabilis, Sower- 
Seychelle Islands. 

dted Sea, 


Strombus, probably young of, S.  tricornis, 


Sowerby. 


Strombus suczinctus. 
Strombus marginatus 
Stroaibus dentatus. 
Reeve. 

Strombus manritianus, 
Strombus cylindricus, 
Strombus lentiginosus. 
Strombus eanariun, 


ricty. 
Strombus {sabella. 
Strombus latissimus. 
Strombus cancellatus, 
Strombus luhuanus. 
Strombus labiesus. 
Strombns incisus. 
Strombus Accipiter. 
Strombus epidromis, 
Strombus minimus, 
Strombus vittatus, 
Strombus sulcatus. 
Strombus succinctus, 
Strombus fissurella. 
Strombus tridentatus. 
Strombus vexillum. 
Strombus pulistris. 
Strombus ater, 
Strombus jugosus, 
' Strombus floridus. 
; Strombus pétrostis, 
: Strombus persicns. 








Strombus canarium, va- 


Red Sea. 


Indian Seas. 
fudian Seas. 


Tudian Seas. 
Ceylon. 

Indian Seas. 
Indian Seas. 
Ceylon, Amboyna. 


Labuan. 
Singapore. 
China. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Asiatic Ocean, 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Chins. 
Amboyna. 
East Indies. 
Amboyna. 
East Indies. 
Kast Indies. 
Marshes in Amboyna. 
Indian Ocean. 
indian Ocean. 
Kast Indies. 
Persian Gull 


Pteroceras Scorpion-sheH, ree. 10 sp. fossil, 
P' 


| 100 sp. 
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Pleroceras chiragra, 
Pteroceras lambis, 


Singapore, Ceylon. 
Singapore. 


Pteroceras, Scorpion-shell, 


Pteroceraa ‘species. 
Pieroceras scorpio, 
Pteroceras aurantia. 
Pteroceras lumbis. 


Ceylon. 
Tudian Seas, 
Ceylon. 
Indian Seas. 


Rogtellaria. Syn. fusus, rec 5 sp. fussil, 70 sp. 


Rostellaria caneellata. 


Kiener.— N, B. Generic 


and specific name of this shell much disputed. 


Ceylon, 


Rostellavia reetirostris. 
(Terebellum), rec. 1 sp, fossil, 5 sp. 


Seraph. 


Labuan. 


Seraphs, Woodward, (‘Terebellum), sabulatum. 


Family 11. Muricide; 
Genera, Murex, ree. 
Murex haustellum, 
Murex motacilla, 
Murex tribulus. 
Murex cornutus. 
Murex miliaris. 
Murex melanamathos. 
Murex tripterus. 
Murex triqueter, 
Murex scorpio, 
Murex saxatilis. 
Murex sacellum, 
Murex rana. 
Murex spinosus, 
Murex bufonius. 
Murex argus 
Murex femorale, 
Murex lotorium. 
Murex maculosus. 
Murex pyrum., 
Murex clavator. 
Murex ecaudatus, 
Murex anus, 
Marex neritoideus. 
Murex hystrix. 
Murex ricinus, 
Murex mancinella, 


Murex hippocastanum. 


Murex plicatus. 
Murex setticosus. 
Murex melongena, 
Murex calcaratus. 
Murex consul. 
Murex Babylonius. 
Murex javanus, . 
Murex tornatus. 
Murex colus. 
Murex colosseus. 
Murex longicaudus 
Murex Iancea, 
Murex versicolor. 
Murex cochilidium. 
Murex tuba. 
Murex spirillua. 
Murex aruanus. 
Murex tritonis, 


Lamarck. Ceylon. $c. 


180 sp. fossiZ, 160 sp. 
Amboyna. 
East Indies. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna, 
Nicobar Islands. 
Fast Indian Seas 
Batavia. 
China. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 
Nicobar Islands, 
Amboyna. 
Tranquebar. 
South Seas, 
Amboyna. 
Ceylon. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna, 
Coromandel, 
Ceylon. 
Coromandel, 
Amboyna. 
Coromandel, 
East Indies. 
China, 
Amboyna. 
Batavia. 
Kast Indies. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Fast Indies. 
Amboyna. 
Java. 
‘Tranquebar, 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
East Indies. 
Enst Indies. 
China. 
Malabar. 

« China. 
Amboyna. 
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Murex scala. 
Murex fiscellum, 
Murex undatus, 
Murex virgatus 
Murex trapezium. 
Murex vespertilio. 
Murex teruatanus, 
Murex perron, 
Murex prismaticus. 
Murex arenosus, 
Murex vertagus. 
Murex curvirostris. 
Murex plicatulus. 
Marex aluco, 
Murex nodulosus. 
Murex clava 
Murex torulosus. 
Murex marginatus. 
Murex serratus. 
Marex tenuispina. 
Murex nigrispina,voung, 
Murex anguliferns. 
Murex pinnatus, 
Murex granulatus, 
Murex Moluceauus. 
Murex hexagonus, 
Murex regius, 
Murex saxatilis. 
Murex erassispina. 
Murex adustus and 
three others in 








East Indies. 
Pulo Condore, 


“'Lranquebar, 


East Indies, 
Amboyna, 
‘Tranquebar. 
Isle of ‘Fevhate. 
Sonth Seas. 
Friendly Ishinds, 
India. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 

Pulo Condore, 
Fast Indies. 
East Indies. 
Friendly Islands 
Trincomallee, Ceylon. 
Singapore. 
Ceylon. 

China. 

Asiatic Ocean, 
Malacea. 

South seas, 
South sens, 
Singapore. 
Singapore. 


Singapore, 


Pisania. rec, 120 sp. also fossid, P sp. 


Ranella. Frog-shell, vec. 50 sp. fossil, 28 sp. 


Ranella spinosa and two 
others, 
Ranclia. 


Singapore, 
Aden. 


‘Triton. rec. 100 sp, fossil, sp. 45. 
Fasciolaria, vee, 16 sp. fossil, 28 sp, 


Triton clandestinus. 


Sub-genera. Cynodonta, 
Latirus. 
Lagena. 


Pyrala rapa. 
Pyrula ficus. 
Pyrula elongata and four 
others. 
Sub-genera. Pulgur. 
Myristica. 


Fusas. Spindle-shell, 





Fusus. From Red Sea. 
Sub-genus. Pusionella 
Family ITI, Buccinide. 
Genera. Buceinum. 
Fossil, 130 ap. 
| Buccinum Olearium. 
Buecinum Pomum, 
! Buccinum sulcosum. 


Ceylon. 


Turbinella. vec. 70 sp. fossil, 20 sp, 


Cancellaria. rec. 70 sp. fossil, 60 sp. 
Pyrula. Vig-shell, vec. 39 sp. fossil, 80 sp, 
Pyrula vespertilio. Lamarck, Pugilimus. Born. 


Singapore. 
Scngapore. 


Singapore. 


, vec. 100 sp. fossil, 
320 sp. 


. ree. T sp. also fossil, 


Whelk, ree. 20 sp, 
East Tndies. 
Amboyna. 


Coromandel. 
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Buceinum Dolium. 
Buccinum Chinense. 
Buccinum abbreviatum. 
Buccinum cornuton. 
Buccinum Areola. 
Buccinum strigutum, 
Buccinum ifflatum. 
Buccinum tessellatum. 
Buccinum eicatricosum. 
Buccinum erinaceus. 
Buecinum fimbria, 
Buccinum glaucum. 
Buceinum vibex. 
Buecinum papillosum. 
Buceinum glans. 
Buecinum foliosum. 
Buccinum arcularia. 
Bucciuum pullus. 
Buecinum thersites, 
Buccinum verrucosum. 
Buccinum harpa. 
Buecinim cancellatum, 
Buecinum costatum. 
Buccinum persicum, 
Buccinum armigerum. 
Bucciuum luteostomum. 
Buccinum sulcatun. 
Buceinum sertum. 
Buccinum rusticum, 
Buecinum tuba, 
Bucecinum scala. 
Buceinum spiratum. 
Bueciaum zeylanicum. 
Buccinum glabratum, 
Buccinum eataracta. 
Buecinum levissimum. 
Buecinum lewve. 
Buecinum ocellatum. 
Buceinum cochlidium, 
Bucecinum undosum. 
Buceinum sftine. 
Baceinum indicum, 
Buecinum tranquebari- 
eum, 
Buceinum 
Buceinum 
Buccinum 
Bucecinum 
Buccinum 
Buecinum 
Buceinnm 
Buccinum 
Buceinum 
Buecinum 
Buccinum 
Buecinum 
Buccinum 
Buccinum 
Buecinum 
Kuecinum 
Bueeinum 





versicolar. 
bezoar, 
balbosum. 
clathratum. 
niveun. 
lima. 
stolatum 
plicatulum. 
piscatorium. 
maculatum. 
oculatum. 
subulatum. 
erenulatum 
vittatum. 
digitale. 
strigillatum. 
daplicatum. 


‘Buceinum cinerewm. 


Amboyna. 
China. 
Tudian Ocean. 
Aaboyna. 
Amboyna, 
Tudian Seas. 
Indian Seas. 
Amboyna, 
India Ocean, 
Amboyna. 
East Indies. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 
Java. 
Asiatic Ocean. 
Amboyna 
China 
Straits of Malacca. 
Asiatic Ocean 
East Indies. 
East Indies. 
Tranquebar. 
Philippines. 
Persian Gulf. 
South Seas. 
China, 
Tranquebar. 
‘Tranquebar. 
‘Tranquebar. 
Indian Ocean. 
East Indies. 
Rast Indies. 
Ceylon. 
Tranguebar. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Indian Seas. 
East Indies. 
East Indies. 


Tsland in theSouth Seas. 


Amboyna. 
South Seas. 
East Indies. 


Coromandel. 
Fast Indies. 
China. 
ranquebar. 
st Indies. 
Tranquebar. 
Fast Indies, 
Yranquebar, 
China, 
Ceylon. 
Coromandel. 
Asiatic Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 
Amboyna. 
East Indies. 
Amboyna. 
China. 
Kast Indies. 
Kast Indies. 
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Buecinum suceiactum, . India. 

Buccinum lanceatum. East Indies. 
Buéeinum dimidiatum, East Indies. 
Buccinum phallus. Asia and Africa, 
Buceinum bifasciatum. East Indies. 
Bueeinum relongatum. Amboyna, 

Anolax, rec, 25 sp. fossii 3 sp. 

Bullia victata ; Trincomallee Ceylon. 


Anolax or Bullia. Madras, 
Terebra, Auger-shell, rec. 109 sp. fossil, 24 sp. 
‘Terebra maculata. Singapore, . 


Terebra strigilla another. Singapore. 


Eburna. Ivory-shell ree. 9 sp. 

Elurna spirata. Madras. 

Nassa. Dog-whelk, reo. 68 sp. fossil, 19 sp. 
Nassa Labuan 

Nassa clathrata. Labuan. 

Nassa. Labuan, 


A variable tendency does not prevail in all shells 
though some kinds are very liable to it, particularly 
the genus Nassa. In illustration of this property 
of change, Dr, ‘I'raill describes a species of Nassa 
found in the mud of salt swamps in Singapore, 
it is in colour a dark brown or black, about an 
inch and a half in length, the outer whorl.is 
smooth, those next the apex of the spire, ave, 
furrowed longitudinally, and it possesses the 
usual generic mark of a prominent plait at the 
upper part of the aperture, Out of many speci- 
mens examined, he observed none to deviate from 
the above deseription. In the same localities 
may be found another shel! quite similar to the 
other in form and colour, but not more than half 
its length, possessing however all the marks of a 
fuil grown shell, and as no shells of intermediate 
size are to be met with, there seems good reason 
to believe them two distinct species. ‘The follow- 
ing instance is however more remarkable in 
connexion with the above. He found at Malacca 
a species of Nassa of a pale flesh colour, barred 
with brown, about a third of aninch iw length, 
and little more than a grainin weight. In the 
same neighbourhood he met with another speci- 
men, three quarters of an_ inch in length, and 
weighing between four and five grains. As in 
the former case, the two shells were exactly 
similar in shape and colour, though very different 
in size and weight, and as both had the marks of 
having attained their full size, he was ready to 
believe that he had obtained two new species ; 
a further search however, put him in possession 
of fifteen additional specimens, similarly marked 
but all of them intermediate to the two first in 
size and weight; in fact the whole seventeen 
formed an almost imperceptible seale of grada- 
tion, sufficiently proving that they were so many 
varieties of one and tle same species. He ob- 
served several kinds of Nassa particularly abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of the Fish Markets, 
where they may be seen in numbers feeding on 
dead fish and other animal food. This artificial 
mode of subsistance is possibly one cause of their 
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variable form and size as it is well known that 
domestic animals, and others that are more or 
less dependent on man for their support, are very 
apt to produce-a progeny differing more or less 
from the parent stock. A good example of the 
propagation of an accidental variety, is familiar 
in the instance of a well known domestic animal 
of the feline genus, which in Singapore i rarely 
seen witha perfect tail, In the neighbourhood 
of Fish Markets may also be seen multitudes of 
dead shells of all sizes some go minute as to be 
microscopic, and all tenanted by the Paguri or 
Hermit crabs, as varied in size as the shells they 
inhabit, and like the Nassa, busily engaged in 
devouring fragments of dead fish, which is their 
principal food. The mention of them here is a 
parallel instance of the effect of artificial life upon 
some of the lower aniwals, for these crabs are not, 
as might be supposed, one, or at most, two or 
three, species in different stages of growth. If 
au examination be made, it will be found that 
individuals of all sizes are laden with spawn, not 
excepting such as are so minute that their forms 
are not to be distinguished by the naked eye : it 
cannot be imagined that each of these is a different 
species, they are in fact an evident instance of the 
alteration of a species into an almost infinite 
number of varieties, 
Phos. ree. 80 sp. 
? Ringicula rec. 4 sp. fossil, 9 sp. 
Purpura Purple, rec, 140 sp. fossil. 30 sp. 


Parpura persica. Moulmein, 
Purpura armigera. Singapore. 
Cuma, 
Rapana. 


Pedicularia. rec. 1 sp. 

Riciiula ree. 25 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 
Planaxis. ree, 11 sp, also fossil. 
Planaxis sulcatus Ceylon. 


Magilus antiguas las lately been found north 
of Penang in the neighbourhood of Junk Cevion, 
the natives set some value on them, and ocea- 
sionally wear them as ornaments ; the shell is 
singular and apt to be mistaken for a_petrifac- 
tion, being dense in structure, diaphanous 
and much like alaba8ter, It has been often 
figured and described by naturalists, but the ani- 
mal inhabiting itis, Dr. ‘Trail believes, unknown, 
unless described in some very recent publications : 
itis supposed to be a Gasteropod, though this 
is rather doubtful, as the shell is said to be ge- 
nerally found imbedded in coral or inadrepore : 
It is probable that this point might be satisfac 
torily settled by a careful examination of the 
above locality. 


Cassie. Helmet-shell, ec, 34 sp. fossil, 36 sp. 
Cassis species Singapore, 

C, glauca. Singapore, & 
Cassis deoussatus, Singapore. ~ 
Oniseia.-ree. 6 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Cassidaria. rec. 5 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
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Dolium, The tun, ree. 14 ap. fossil, 7 sp. 
Harpa. Harp-shell, rec. 9 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 
Columbella. ree, 202 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 


Columbella pardalina. 


Columbella. 


Labuan. 
Labuan, 


Columbella terpsichore. Ceylon, 


Collumbella rustica, 


others. 
4 sp. 


20 sp. 
Oliva utriculus, 


Oliva inaura. 


Scaphula. recent, 
Scaphula pinna. B. 


80 sp. 
Conus marmoreus, 
Conus nicobaricus. 
Conus arachnoideus, 
Conus zonatus. 
Conus imperiulis, 
Conus literatus. 
Conus eburneus. 
Conus generalis, 
Conus caniliculatus. 
Conus eapitaneus. 
Conus chemnitzii. 
Conus mustelinus, 
Conus miles. 
Conus leoninus. 
Conus princeps. 
Conus Janus. 
Conns lorenzianus. 
Conus amadis. 
Conns acuminatus, 
Conus thome. 
Conus ammarilis. 


Conus aurantius, 
Conus catus. 
Conus nobilis. 
Conus siamensis, 
Conus gennanus, 
Conus prometheus, 
Conus musicus. 
Conus miliaris. 
Conus glaucus.' 
Conus suratensis. 
Conus monachus. 
Conus achatinus. 
Conus luzonicys. 
{ Conus rusticus. 





Collumbella fulgurans. 
Colltumbella_mercatoria. 
Collumbella hebraea and three ¢ 


Conus arehithaiassus, 


Singapore. * 


Sub-genus, Columbellina. vee.? and ‘fossil. 


Oliva. Olive. rice-shell, rec. 117 sp. fossil, 


Ceylon, 


Oliva utriculus, variety. Labuan. 


Labuan. 


Sub-genera. Olivella. recent, 


Tenasserim River. 


Ancillaria. ree. 23 sp. fossil, 21 sp. 
Family 1V. Conide. Cones. 
Genera. Conus. Cone-shell, sec. 269 sp. fossil, 


East and West Indies. 
Kast Indies, 
‘Tranquebar. 
Asiatic Ocean. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 

Kast ladies, 
Amboyna, _ 
Ceylon. 

Amboyna. 

Ceylon. 

Batavia. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 

Asiatic Ocean, 
Asiatic Ocean. 
East Indies, 

Java 

Amboyna, 

Asiatic Ocean. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna, 
Philippine Islands, 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Amboyna, 

China. 

East Indies. 

Java. 

China. 

China 

Amboyna, 

Kast Indies, 
China. 

Batavia. 
Philippine Islands. 
Amboyna, 
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Conus nisus. 
Conus lividus. 
Conus distans. 
Conus vittalus, 
Conus classiarius. 
Conus mercator. 
Conus betufinus. 
Conus figulinus. 
Conus quereinus. 
Conus Jineatus. 
Conus ermineus. 
Couus vexitlum. 
Conus namocanus. 
Conus costatus. 
Conus ebreeus. 


Conus stercus musca- 


rum, 

Conus arenatus. 
Conus zeylanicus, 
Conus punctatus. 
Conus cornatus. 
Conus sponsalis. 
Conus ceylonensis. 
Conus lamellosus. 
Conus Madurensis. 
Conus japonicus. 
Conus festius, 
Conus clarus. 
Conus aureus, 
Conus affinis. 
Conus strigatus. 
Conus mitratus. 
Conus tenellus. 
Couus aurisiacus, 
Conus Terebellum- 
Conus Raphanus. 
Conus Augur. 
Conus Magus, 
Conus striatus. 
Conus Gubernator. 
Conus Gloria maris 
Conus pyramidalis. 
Conus Texile. 


Conus Archiepiscopus. 


Conus Canonicus. 
Conus Episcopus. 
Conus Prielatus. 
Conus pennaceus. 
Conus rubiginosus, 
Conus aulicue. 
Conus spectrum. 
Conus bullater. 
Conus timorensis. 
Conus nimbesus. 
Conus rosaceus. 
Conus geographus. 
Conus gratis. 
Conus lucidus. 
Cithara rec 50 sp. 


East Indies 

Cape of Good Hope. 
South Seas. ’ 
Asiatic Ocean. 
Asiatic Ocean 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Amboyna. 

Malabar. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Philippine Islands, 
Fast Indies. 
Batavia. ° 
South Sea. 

South Sea and China. 
East Indies. 


Amboyna. 
Batavia. 

Ceylon. 

East Indies, 

East Indies. 

South Seas, 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Asiatic Ocean. 
Japan. 

Moluccas. 

Fast Indies. 

China. 

East Indies. 
Indian Sens. 
Indian Seas. 
Moluceas. 
Amboyna. 

Batavia, 

Asiatic Ocean. 
Ceylon. 

Amboyna. 
Moluccas. 

Asiatic Ocean. 
East Indian Ocean. 
Torrid zone. 

East and West Indies. 
East Indies. 
Indian Seas, 
Indian Seas, 
Indian Seas. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Moluccas. 

Fast Indian Ocean. 
Kast Indian Ocean. 
Kast indian Ocean. 
Amboyna 

‘Timor. 

South Seas. 


Pleurotoma rec. 430 sp. fossil, 300 sp. 


Pieurotoma, 
Pleurotoma nodifera. 


Red Sea. « 
Singapore. 
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Family V, Volutidae. 
Genera Voluta Volute rec. 70 sp. fossil, 80 sp. 


Voluta auris nlide. 
Voluta auris judz. 


Voluta auris virginis. 
Voluta auris vulpina. 


Voluta golidula, 
Voluta flava. 


Voluta erythrostoma, 


Voluta oliva, 
Volata cruenta. 
Voluta ventricosa. 
Voluta incrassata. 
Voluta utriculus, 
Voluta ispidula, 
Voluta tigrina. 
Voluta carneola. 
Voluta micans. 
Voluta nitidula. 
Voluta dactylus. 
Voluta fenestrata, 
Voluta ercnulata. 
Voluta monilis, 
Voluta porcellana. 
Voluta faba. 
Voluta bullata, 
Voluta patriarchalis. 
Voluta microzonias, 
Voluta acuminata, 
Voluta filosa, 
Voluta Clathrus. 
Voluta crenifera, 
Voluta seabricula. 
Voluta exasperata, 
Voluta granosa, 








Voluta ruffina, 
Voluta sanguisuga. 
Voluta vuipecula. 
Voluta costellaris. 
Voluta subdivisa. 
Voluta melongena. 
Voluta polygona, 
Voluta teeniata. 
Voluta plicaria. 
Voluta rugosa. 
Voluta cruentata, 
Voluta spiralis. 
Voluta vitulina. 
Voluta scutata, 
Votuta casta. 
Voluta sulcata. 
Voluta abbatis. 
Voluta serpentina, 
Voluta pertusa. 
Voluta digitalis. 
Voluta episcopalis. 
Voluta papalis. 
Voluta plicata. 
Voluta yexillum. 
Voluta imperialis. 
Voluta turbinellus. 
Voluta capitellum. 


East Indies. 


" Malacca. 


East Indies. 
St. Helena. 
China. 

East Indies. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Moluccas. 
Moluccas, 
Coromandel. 
Moluccas. 
Eastera Ocean. 
Moluccas. 
Moluccas. 
Moluccas. 
India. 

Tudia. 

East Indies, 
China, 

Indian Ocean. 
Bombay. 
East Indies, 
Hast Indies, 
Indian Ocean. 
‘Tranquebar. 
East Indies. 
China. 

Indian Seas. 
China. 

Kast Indies. 
East Indian Ocean. 
Eastern Ocean. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 
Indian Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 
Tadian Ocean. 
Bombay. 
China. 

Tndian Ocean. 
Fast Indies. 
Iudian Seas. 
Indian Seas. 
Indian Seas. 
Amboyna. 
Tranquebar. 
Kast Indies, 
East Indies. 
East Indies. 
East Indies. 
Asiatic Ocean. 
Amboyna. 
Kast Indies. 
Amboyna, 
Straits of Malacca. 
Amboyna. 
Indian Ocean. 


e 
Voluta ccramica. 
Voluta pyrum. 
Voluta gravis. 
Voluta flavicans, 
Voluta rupestris. 
Voluta seapha. 
Voluta athiopica. 
Votuta corona. 
Voluta eymbiola. 
Voluta neptuni. 
Voluta praputum. 
Voluta indica. 
Voluta aulica. 
Voluta crassa, 
Voluta punctata. 
Voluta tuberculata. 
Voluta dama. 
Voluta undulata, 
Voluta melo. 
Melo. rec. 8 sp. 


s 
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Moluccas. 

Ceylon. 

Straits of Malacca. 
Kast Indies. 

Japan. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Amboyna. 
Kast Indies, 
Fast Indies. 
Persian Gulf. 
Coromandel. 
China. 

Indian Ocean. 
South Sea. 
South Sea. 
South Sea. 
South Sea. 
Singapore, 
Singapore. 


Mitra, Mitre-shell, vec. 350 sp. fossil, 90 sp. 


Mitra corrugata. 
Mitra melongena. 
Mitra Gruneri, 


Labuan, 
Singapore 
Labuan. 


Mitra vulpecula, variety. Labuan, 


Mitra undescribed, 
Mitra amphorella. 


Singapore. 
Labuan. 


Marginella. rec, 90 sp fossil. 30 sp. 


Family VI. Cypraeidee. Cowries. 


Genera, Cypraea. Cowry, rec. 150 sp. fossil, 


78 ap. 


Cypraa mappa. 
Cyprea Histrio, 
Cyprea argus, 


Cypreea testudinaria. 


Cypraea carneola, 
Cypreea talpa. 
Cyprea undulata,. 
Cypreea mauritiana. 
Cypreen vitellus. 
Cypreea mus, 
Cypreea Lynx. 
Cypraa felina. 
Cyprea Isabella. 
Cypreea scurra. 
Cypreea onyx. 
Cypreea zic-zac. 
Cypreea hirundo. 
Cypreca asellus, 
Cypreea erronea, 
Cyprera eribaria, 
Cypraa moneta 
Cypreea annulus. 
Cypreea stolida, 
Cypreea cruenta. 
Cypreea erosa, 
Cypreca rubiginosa. 
Cyprea tabescens. 
Cypreea helvala. 
Cypraza ocellata. 


Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna, 
Ceylon. 
Amboyna. 
Asia, 
Mauritius. 
Mauritius, Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
Mauritius, 
Maldives. 
Amboyna, 
Easter Ocern. 
Asia. 

Kast Indian Ocean. 
Maldives. 
Amboyna, 
East Ludies, 
China, 

East Indies. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna. 
Mauritius. 
Eastern Ocean. 
Amboyna. 
Amboyna. 
“Indian Ocean. 
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Cypreea gangranesa, China, 
Cyprea pustulata, China. 
Cypreea staphylea. East Indies. 
Cypraea cicercula. Amboyna. 
Cypreea marginata. Amboyna. 
Cyprea globulus. Amboyna. , 
Cypreea minuta, Amboyna. 


South Seas. 
South Seas. - 
South Seas. 
South Seas. 
South Seas. 
South Seas, 
South Seas. 
Indian Ocean. 
South Seas, 
Indian Ocean. 
South Seas, 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Cypreea tessellata, 
Cypriea lactea, 
Cypriea sulcidentata, 
Cypreea listeri. 
Cypree® arenosa. 
Cypraa turdus. 
Cypraea arabicula, 
Cyprea commixta, 
Cypreea nivea, 
Cypraea rosea. 
Cypreea clandestina. 
Cypraea capensis, 


(1178) Cyprosa tigris, of the very numer= 
ous genus of “ Cypreea,” or the “ Cowry” shell, 
the largest: species found in Singapore is the “ Cy- 
pre tigris” which is prettily spotted with black, 
It is frequently made into snuff boxes in’ England, 
the animals of several have been described and 
figured by authors, The mantle is so large as 
to cover all the shell, on the back of which there 
is often a longitudinal line which marks whera 
its two-folds meet: this membrane continually 
sceretes an abundance of viscid fluid which Jubri- 
cates the shell, and preserves the beautiful polish 
which has procured for them the name of porce- 
lain shells. 


(1174) Cypreea olivacea is the most abundant 
of the Singapore Cowries being found on most 
beaches under flat stones: it is of the size and 
much the colour of an olive except that the back 
is generally mottled with brown and the mouth 
somewhat yellow; a specimen which Dr. Traill, 
found with the young attached, was fixed in the 
usual manner, to the lower surface of a stone: on 
raising it there was found adhering to it, a flat 
cireular membrane broader than the shell, trang- 
parent, and dotted with minute grey spots like 
grains of sand, on placing the substance ina 
glass of sea water, numbers of the graina drop- 
ped out of the membranaceons mass to the bottom 
of the glass and immediately assumed rapid and 
lively movements, some revolving ina rotatory 
manner, others alternately rising and sinking in 
the water or sporting over its surface. On a 
closer examination these grains were seen to be 
in reality shells, some hundveds in number, 
nearly transparent, having no perceptible colu- 
mella and apparently consisting of a single coil 
or whorl, aperture round, breadth of the shell 
greater than the length, so that, when on a plain 
surface it rested on cither end likea Planorhis 
or Nantilus, the animal effected these rapid 
movements by the alternate contraction and ex- 
pansiou of its foot which was broad and expand- 
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ed and much larger than the shell, into which it 
scemed to have no power of withdrawing it. 
(1173) Cypraa, species, another small Cowry 
is occasionally found on the Singapore coast, re- 
sembling in colour the C. adusta,but not more than 
half the size-and less cylindrical in shape : Captain 
Congalton of the H. C. Steamer “ Hooghly ” 
sent one that was fished up in “ten fathom 
water near Suitan’s Shoal to the wesiward of 
Singapore, that shell was partially imbedded ina 
species of sponge, on detaching it from which, Dr. 
‘Trail found the cavity of the spongy mass lined 
with the young {ry of the Cypreea, differing how- 
ever in several respects from that of the C. oli- 
vacen ;—instead of being contained in one mem- 
branaceous envelope there were above two hun- 
dred transparent sacs not larger than grains of 
mustard seed and each containing about 30 shells 
so minute that they could not be distinguished 
without the aid of a mieroscope, at a moderate 
computation there could not have been less than 
six thousand young shells: the difference in 
size is remarkable as the Cypreva olivacea which 
had the .Jargest offspring is a much smaller 
shell than the one Dr. ‘Traill had under consi- 
aeration : in this case he had not an opportunity 
of studying their habits, &. as the animals were 
dead, having been many hours out of the 
water ; when examined under a micrscope the 
shape of the shell was found to resemble exactly 
that of the young C. olivacea above described, 





Cypreea cicerula. Singapore. 
Cypraa quadrimaculata. Singapore, 
Cyprea urecllus. Singapore. 
Cyprca annulus, Singapore. 
Cypreca erosus. Singapore. 
Cypreea zigzag. Singapore. 
Cypreca caput-serpentis. Singapore. 
Cypraea poraria. Singapore, 
Cypraa adusta. Singapore. 
Cypreea arabica. Singapore. 


Fato. rec, 8 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 
Ovulum, rec. 36 sp. fossil, 11 sp 


Ovulum ovum. Ceylon. 
Ovulum verrucosum, — Singapore. 
Ovulum triticenm. Singapore. 


Section B. Holosomata, sca-snails. Family I. 
Naticide. 

Genera. Natica. rec. 99 sp. fossil, 260 sp. 
Natica Chinensis. 


Natica lineata. Madras. 
Natica. Singapore. 
Natica mamillo. Singapore, 


Sigaretus, vec, 26 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
Sub-genus, Naticina. rec. and fossil. 
Lamellaria, rec. 5 sp. fossi?, 2 sp. 
Narica vec. 6. sp. fossil, 4 sp. 
Family U1. Pyramidellidee. 


Genera, Pyramidella. rec. 11 sp. fossi!, 12 sp. 
Odostomia. rec. ? sp. fossil, 15 sp. ? 
Eulina, vee. 15 sp. fossil, 40 sp. 
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Sub genus, Niso. ree, 5 sp. fosdil, 3 sp. 
Stylina. ree. 6 sp. 
Family TI. Cerithiade. Cerites, 


Genera. Cerithium. rec, 100 sp. fossil, 460 sp. 
Cerithium nodulosum, from Red Sea, 


Cerithium obeliscus. Singapore. 
Cerithium — obeliscus, 

variety. Labuan. 
Cerithium morus. Bay of Bengal. 
Cerithium ambiguum, — Ceylon. 
Cerithium petrosum. — Singapore. 
Cerithium asperum. Singapore. 
Cerithium zonale. Singapore. 
Cerithium aluco. Singapore. 
Cerithium vertagus. Singapore. 
Cerithinm teleseopium Singapore- 
Cerithinm palustre. Singapore 
Cerithium obtusum. Singapore. 
Cerithaum nodulosum. Singapore. 
Cerithidea obtusa, Singapore, 


Sub Genus Potamides, Cerithium microptera. 
Madras, 
Sub Genus Potamides. Cerithium palustre. 
Trincomaliee, Ceylon 
Potamides. Vresh-water Cerites. ree. 
\ fossil, 
Sub-Genera, Cerithidea. rec. 
Terebralia, (Cerith, Telescopium), 
rec, Caloutta. 
Pyrazus. ree. 
Lampania, ree. 
Strathiolaria, ree, 5 sp. 


Family IV. Melaniade, 


Genera. Melania, rec. 160 sp. fossil, 25 sp. 
Sub- Genera. Melanattia. rec. and fossil. 

Vibex. vec. 

Ceriphasia, ree, 

Hemisinuas, rec, 

Melafusus. ree. 

Melatoma. rec. 

Anculotns. 

Amnicola. 

? Chilostoma, fossil, 
Paludomus, rec. 10 sp. 


aud 


Melania. Ceylon. 
Melania. Trawadi. 
Melania tuberculata. Caleutta, 
Melania Gardnerii. Ceylon. 
Melania variabilis. Calcutta. 
Melania, Tenasserim, 
| Melania lyrata. Calentta. 
Melania spinulosa. Calcutta, 


Melania spinnlesa, vare Calcutta. 
Melania spinulosayoung Calcutta, 





Melania Madras. 
Melania. Caleutta. 
Melania flammigera, Labuan, 
Melania. Ceylon. 
Paludomus rec 10 sp. _ 

| Paludomus oricatus.  ~ Caleutta. 
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Sylhet. 
Sylhet. 
Caleutta. 


Paludomus. 
Paludomus conictis,, 
Paludomus funiculatus. 


Paludomus. Calcutta. 
Paludomus. Caleulta, 
Paludomus. Island of Bombay. 
Paludomus. India. 

Paludomus, Tudia. : 
Paludomus labiosa, B. Tavoy Province. 
Paludomus stephanus — ‘Leria. 


Melanopsis ree 20 sp fossi/, 25° sp. 
Sub-genns, Pirena rec 4 sp. 
Pirena terebralis, Lam, Ceylon. 
Pivena  terebralis, Lam, Calcutta. 
Family V. ‘Curritellide. 
Genera, Turritella ree, 50 fossit, 170 sp. 
Turritella, Sadras. 
‘Turvitella terebra,, Singapore. 
Vermetus. Worm-shell, ree also fossil, 12 sp. 
Siliquaria ree. 7 sp. 


Siliquaria auguina, Singapore, 





Scalaria Wentle-trap vec, 100 sp, fossi/, 10. sp. 
Scalaria  lamellosa. Singapore. 

Scalaria varicosa, is 

Scalaria coronata- a 


Fanily VI. Litorinide. 
Genera. Litorina Periwinkle,zec 40 sp. fossil, 1 0sp. 
Littorina lovis. Caleutta, 
Littorina palleata. Ceylon, 
Littorina zig-zag. Ceylon, 
Littorina malaceana, Ceylon. 
Littorina trochiformis, Ceylon. 
Sub-genera, Tectaria rec 
Modulus ree, 
Risella ree. 
Solarium, Stair-ease shell, ree, 25 sp. fossil, 56 


8p. 

Phen. Carrier-shell, vec 9 sp. fossil; 15 sp. 
Rissoa. rec, 70 sp. fossil, 100 sp, 

Syncera, rec. 

Assiminca suleata. Banks of Hooghly. towards 
Sea, 


Assiminea. species, Singapore. 
Nemativa deli, Caleutta. 
‘Trancatella species. e — Malacca. 
‘Truncatella species, — Calcutta. 
Truncatella species, Ceylon. 
Truncatella species. — Ceylon, 
‘Trancatella species. Ceylon. 
Truneatella. Looping-snail, vee. 15 sp. 
Family VEE. Paludinidee. 


Genera. Paludian River-snail, rec. 60 sp. fossil, 
50 sp. 


Paludina Bengalensis, Calcutta. Madras. 
Paludina Bengalensis, 
variety. Tenasserim. 


Paludina melanostoma. 

Paludina premorsa, 
variety. 

Paladina, 


Calcutta. Madras. 


Tenasserim+ 
* Calcutta. Benaves. 
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Bithinia pulchella. Caleutta. 





| Bithinia. Island of Bombay. 
Bithinia. Sind. 
| Bithivia cerameopoma. 
B. Benares 
Ampullaria, Apple-snail, or idol-shell, ree. 50 sp. 
Ampullaria, Malacea. * 
Ampullaria (glauca) ? Ceylon. 
| Ampulla Island of Bombay, 
! Ampullaria globosa, Syihet, 
| Amphibola, Ree 3 sp. 

Yalvata marginalis. Ceylon. 


Familly VILL Nevitide, . 










Genera, Nerita, Nerite, ree. 116 sp. fossil, 60 sp. 
i n candida, Moluceas. 
i 1 vitellus. Amboyna. 
| ita spadicea, Mawritius. 
} Nerita pulmonea, Moluceas. 
Nerita orientalis, Kast Indies, 
Nerita ernentata, Tranquebar, 
Nerita albumen, Amboyna. 
Nerita papilla. Tranquebar, 
Nerita corona. Ganges and China Fresh 
water, 
Nerita radula, Amboyna. 
Nerita pulligera, India Fresh water, 
Nerita aculeata, India Fresh water. 
Nerita flavescens, Nicobar Islands, 
Nerita polira, Amboyna, 


Nerita hitterata. 
Nerita piperina, 


Kast Indies. 
Ma abar, 





Nerita larva, Amboyna. 

Nerita albicella, Cape of Good Hope. 
Nerita textilis. Tranquebar. 

Nerita histrio, East Indies. 

Nerita plicata. Tranquebar, 

Nerita lineata. Straits of Malacca. 
Nerita pica. Amboyna. 


Nerita costata. 
Nerita grossa. 
Nerita chameleon. 
Nerita stella. 
Nerita undata. 

} Nerita undulata. 
Nerita malaccensis. 


Nicobar Islands, 
Asiatie Ocean, 
Moluceus. 

East Indies. 

East Indies, 

East Indies. 
Straits of Malacca, 





Nerita semiconica. India. 

Nerita canalis, South Sea Islands, 
Nerita peloronta. Singapore, 

Nerita polita. Singapore. 

Nerita versicolor. Singapore. 

Nerita albicilla. Singapore, 

Nerita chlorostoma Singapore. 

Nerita atrata. Singapore. 


Neritiua Fresh-water nerite, rec. 76. sp. fossil, 
20 sp. 


Neritina brevispinosa. Palawan, 
Neritina strigillata, Labuan. 
Neritina auricularia. Calcutta. 
Neritina retifera, Caleutta, 


Neritina depressa. Caleutta, Singapore. 
Ner‘tiva dubia.Lamarck Ceylon. 
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Neritina pupa Jamaiea. 
Neritina virginea. Ceylon. 
Neritina spetes. Madras. 
Neritina tigrinae, Bnson, Calcutta. 
Neritina fuliginosa,Theo- 

bald. Ava, 
Neritina eryptospira. B. Salwen river. 
Navicella ree. 18 sp. 
Navicella, tessellata, Calcutta. 


Family 1X. Turbinide. 


Genera, Turbo. ‘lopshell, ree. 60 sp. «fossil, 
360 sp. 

Turbo species, 

Turbo Nicobaricus. 

Turbo nigerrimus. 

Turbo pertholatus, 

Turbo cidaris. 

Turbo cochlus. 

Turbo chrysostomus. 

Turbo tretum persicum. 

Turbo trochiformis. 

Turbo pagodus, 

Turbo calear. 

‘Turbo stellaris, 

Turbo aculeatus, 

‘Turbo marmoratus. 


Ted Sea. 
Nicobar Islands. 
South Sea. 
Amboyna, 
China. 

Kast Indies, 
Amboyna. 
Asiatic Ocean. 
Southern Ocean, 
Amboyna. 
Ainboyna. 
South Seas. 
Nicobar Islands. 
Asiatie Ocean. 





Turbo sarmaticus. Moluccas. H 
Turbo olearius. Coromandel. i 
Turbo cornutus. China, j 
Turbo imperialis. China. } 
Turbo coronatus. Moluceas. | 
Turbo canalicniatus. = Moluccas. i 


Kast Indies. 
East Indies. 
Nicobar Islands. 
South Seas. 
lndian Seas. 
South Seas, 
South Seas. 
Amboyna. 

Nast Indies. 


Turbo sparverius, 
Turbo spengleriauus. 
Turbo atratus. 
Turbo anguis. 

Turbo argyrostomus, 
Turbo Mespilus. 
Turbo granulatus, 
Turbo Delphinus. 
Turbo nodulogus. 


Turbo scularis. Amboyna. 
Turbo principalis, Coromandel. 
Turbo sulcatus. Ceylon, 
Turbo limbatus. Coromandel. 


Indian seas 
Nicobar Islands. 


Turbo separatista. 
Turbo niveus. 


Turbo replicatus. Tranquebar. 
Turbo acutangulas. ‘Tvanquebar, 
Turbo Archimedis. China. 


Turbo Terebel}um. 

Turbo Turris Lhome. Island of St. Thomas. 

Turbo ludus, South scas. { 

Phasianelia. Pheasant-shell rece. 25 sp. fussi?, 
70 sp. 

Imperator. rec. 20 sp. ? 

Trochus. rec, 150 sp. fossi2. 360 sp. 


Nicobar Istands 





Trochus young from —- Red Sea, 

Trochus punetulatus. New Zealand. 

Trochus, Malacca. 

Trochus. Aden, ! 


: 'Trochus ventricosus. 
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Trcchus species, Red Sea. 
Trochus stellaris. Malacca. 

; Trochus maculatus. Aden, 
‘Trochus. _ Aden. 
‘Trochus niloticus. Amboyna. 
‘Trochus conus. East Indies. 
Trochus_concavus. Coromandel, 


‘Trochus vernus. 
‘Trochus conspersus. 
‘Trochus tentorum. 
‘Trochus ochroleucus. 


East Indian Seas. 
Fast Indian Seas, 
East Indian Seas, 
East Indian Séas, « 


' Trochus inaequalis. Mozambique, 
: ‘Tvochus verrucosus. Fast Indian Seas. 
, Trochus rustieus, China. 

‘Trochus niverrimus. China. 


‘Trochus capensis. 


Cape of Good Hope. 
‘Trochus roseus. 


Cope of Good Hope. 


‘Trochus perspectivus.” Amboyna. 
Troehus stramineus. — Tranquebar. 
‘Trochus solaris. Fast Indies, 
‘Yrochus labro. Amboyna. 
Trochus sinensis. China. 
Trochus melanostomus. Southern Occan. 
: 'Prochus fenestratus. Amboyna. 
Trochus obeliseus. East Indies, 
Trochus virgatus. Amboyna. 


Trochus Cookii. 
‘Trochus notatus. 
‘Trochus obtusus. 
‘frochus hortensis. 


Friendly Islands. 
South Seas, 
Tudian Seas, 
Gardens in 
Climates. 
East Indies. 
Fast Indies. 
East. Indies, 
East. Indies, 
South Sea. 


Southern 


‘Trochus pusillus. 
‘Lrochus undulatus, 


‘Lrochus annulatus. 
‘Trochus olivaceus. 


‘Trochus armillatus. South Sea, 
Trochus acuminatus. South Sea. 
‘frochus elegantulus. Ceylon. 
‘Lrochus badius. South Seas, 
Trochus rotularius. Singapore. 
‘Trochus viridis. Singapore, 
‘Trochus granulats. Singapore. 
Trochus niloticus Singapore. 


Sub-genera, Elenchus. vec. 
Rotella. ree, 10 sp. - 
Monoilonta. ree, 10 sp.? also fossil. 
Delphinula, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 30 sp.? 
Delphinula laciniata. — Singapore. 
Delphinula turbinopsis Singapore. 
Sub-genera. Liotia. ree 6 sp. also fossil. 

Cyclostrema. rec. 12 sp. also fossil, 

Adeorbis. rec. also fossil, 5 sp. 

Stomatella, vec, 20 sp. 

Sub-genus. Gena. ree. 16 sp, 

Broderipia. ree 3 sp. 

Family X. Haliotide. 

Genera. Haliotis. Earshell, ree. 75 sp. fossil, 
4 sp. 
Haliotis. 


Ceylon, 
Valtotis mide. 


ast indies. 
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Haliotis pulcherrima, South Sca. 
Haliotis striata. Asiatic Ocean. 
Haliotis varia. East Indies. - 
Haliotis marmorata. — Kast Indies. 
Haliotis assinina. Amboyua. 
Haliotis parva China. 
Haliotis imperforata. — East Indies. 
Sub-genus. Deridobvanchus. rec 

Stomatia, vec. 12 sp. fossil, 6sp. 1 

Tanthina, Violet-snail, vec.8sp. 
Tanthina fragilis, Sowerby ; Communis, of La- 

marck, 


Family XI. Fissurellide. 


Genera, Fissurella. Key-hole Iimpet, rec, 120 
sp. fossil, 25 sp. 
Sub-genus. (Machroschisma). rec, 
Emarginula, rec. 25 sp. fossil, 40 sp. 
Parmopheorus. rec. 10 sp, fossit, 3 sp. 
The Parmaphora or Ducks bill Limpet is found 
in Singapore though by no means a common shell, 
itis like a Patella flattened aud elongated, the 
anterior edge always widely notched, apex slightly 
recurved, length from one to two inches, colour 
white; the body of the animal is much more 
bulky than the shell, and the mantle is so capaci- 
ons that it covers the whole shell except the apex, 
which enables it in some degree to elude search, 
as it appears more like a pulpy or spongy mass 
than ashell ; when touched, the mantle stains the 
hand a dark purple colour. 


Family XI Calyptreeidee. Bonnet-limpets. 


Genera, Calyptraa Cup-and-saucer limpet, rec, 
50 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Calyptraa sinensis. 
Sub-genera, Crucibulum. rec. 
Trochita. rec. 
Crepidula. rec. 40 sp. fossi?, 14 sp. 
Pileopsis. Bonnet limpet, ree. 7 sp. fossil, 20 sp, 
Family XIII. Patellide. Limpets. 


Genera. Patella. Rock limpet, rec. 160 sp. 
fossil, 100 sp. 


Patella. Aden. 
Patella equestris. Amboyna. 
Patella tectum. China, 
Patella trochiformis. °  Tranquebar. 
Patella neritoidea. Indian seas. 


Patella porcellana. Indian seas. 


Patelia laciniosa. Amboyna. 

Patella saccharina. Amboyna. 

Patella granularis. Cape of Good Hope. 
Patella granitana, Cape of Good Hope. 
Patella radiata, Moluccas. 

Patella coch Crata. South seas. 

Patella tranquebarica. ‘Tranquebar. 

Patella lutea. Amboyna. 


East Indies. 
Friendly Islands. 
Fast Indies. 
China. 

© Licing 


Patella rota. 
Patella stellifera. 
Patella Indica. 
Patella umbeilata. 
Potatla fisenrata 
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Patella macroschisma. Japan. 
Scutellina. rec. 7 sp. 

Acmea. rec, 20 sp. 

Gadinia. ree. 8 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

? Siphonaria. rec. 30 sp. fossil, 3 sp. Ceylon. 

Family XTV. Dentaliade Tooth;shells, 

Genera. Dentalium. rec, 80 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Dentalium Elephantinum. Singapore. 
Dentalium entale, _ Singapore. 


Family XV. Chitonidee. 


Genera. Chiton. ree. 260 sp. fussil, 24 sp. 
Sub-genera. Chiton. ree, 


Chiton aculeatus. Asia, 
Chiton punctatus. Asia Europe and Ame-~ 
rica 


Chiton sulcatus, 

Chiton bicolor, 

Chiton fuscus 

Chiton undulatus. 

Chiton luteolus. 

Chiton olivaceos, 

Chiton carmichelis. 

Chiton capensis, 

Tonicia. ree. 

Acanthopleura. rec. 

Katharina. rée, 

Chitonellus. rec. 160 sp. 

ORDER II. PULMONIFERA. 

Section A. In-opereulata, Family I. Helie- 

ide. Land-snails. 
Genera. Helix. vee, including sub-genera, 

1,200 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 


South seas, 

Indian seas. 

Vast Indies. 

Tudian Ocean, 
Indian Ocean, 
Indian Ocean. 

Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Helix melanotragus, Ceylon. 
Melix melanotragus, va- 

riety, Ceylon. 
Helix juliana, Gray. Ceylon, 
Helix Valtoni, Lin, Ceylon. 
Helix hemastoma. Ceylon, 
Helix heanastoma. va- 

riety. Ceylon. 


Helix nobitis. 


Malacea., Singapore, 
Helix densa. 


Island of Daat situated 
between Labuan and 
the coast of Borneo. 

Neilgherries. 

Ceylon, 


Helix 

Helix vittata, variety. 

Helix maderaspatana, 
variety. 

Helix nanoides, 

Helix interrupta, Bota- 


Bangalore, 
Singapore. 


nical Garden. Calcutta. 
Helix metaforma. Philippine Islands, 
Helix fallaciosa, var: Ceylon, 


Helix. allied to Helix 
carabinata. 

Helix carabinata, 

Helix iloconensis, 

Helix spheerica. 


Tenasseriun valley. 
Calcutta. 

Phitippine Islands. 
Philippine Islands. 


Helix regalis Borneo. 
Helix viri Philippines. 
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Helix bistrialis, variety. Ceylon. 
Helix bistriatis, variety. Madras. 


Helix. 
Helix. 


Helix Bombayensis. 


Helix similaris. 
Helix species, 
Helix caracolla. 
Helix. 

Helix 

Helix. 

Helix Naikenary, 
Helix scarabecus. 
Helix oculis capri. 
Helix algira. 
Helix exilia. 
Helix plicata. 
Helix lucerna. 
Helix unidentata. 
Helix cornu arietis. 
Helix ampullacra. 
Helix globulus. 
Helix epistylium. 
Helix nemorensis. 
Helix vittata. 
Helix unguliua. 
Helix ovalis. 
Helix trifasciata. 
Helix bontia 
Nelix labiosa. 
Helix trochoidis. 
Helix lava. 
Helix dissimilis. 
Helix angularis. 
Tlelix picta. 
Helix calearea. 
Helix cuspidata. 
Helix aspera, 
Helix fuscata. 
Helix fluviatilis. 
Jlelix Lyonetiana. 
Velix Amarula, 
lelix Zonula. 
Helix conformis. 


Ceylon. 
Tenasserim. 
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late whorls, and larger size with the same num- 
ber of whorls. ‘There is merely a perforation al- 
80, instead of an umbilicus. 44 is quite distinct 
and a good species, though of the same group 


Poona, not to be found j as H. serrula. 


in Bombay. 
Island of Bombay. 
Aden. 
Mauritius. 
Aden. 
Ceylon. 
Neilgherries. —- 
Neilgherry. 
Mountains of Asia. 
Asia. 
Amboyna. 
Tranquebar. 
ast Indies. 
Vast Indies. 
Ceylon. 
Amboyna, 
Amboyna, 
Tranquebar. 
South Sea Islands. 
East Indies. 
Coromandel. 
India, 
Kast Lidies Land. 
Tranquebar. 
‘Tranquebar. 
India, 
East Iudics. 
East Indies. 
Tranquebar. 
Canton. 
Amboyna Land. 
Fast Indies. 
India Fresh water. 
Coromandel, 
East Indies. 
Coromandel, 
Tast Indies. 
Asia. 
Ceylon. 
Malaceg. 





Fast Indies. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Ceylon. : 
Fast Indies, 


Melix carina. 





Llelix levis. 
VWelix lineata. 


Notes on the Rev. F. Mason’s Paper “ On the 
Shells of the Tenasser ine Provinces.” By WH. 
Benson, Esq. Communicated by Dr.'T Cautor. 
—Beng. As. Soe. Jour. No. CC, February, 
1849, 

(1178) Helie Tricumbens, Gould. This is 
Tletix delibrata, Bewson, (Journal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1836.) 

(1177) Helix Anceps, This shell differs from 
Helia serrula, Benson, in its more depress 
ed spire and flatter apex, its less developed sculp- : 
ture, comparatively smooth periphery, contabu- 


(1178) Helix Honesta, This shell is at once 
distingushed from Nanina vesicula, Benson, by 
the angularity of the loat whorls, a character 
not so observable in N, vesienla. 

(1119) Helie Saturnia, Gould, This shell 
is not contained iu Pfeiffer’s Monograph. - ‘The 
whorls are too few for it to agree with HL, 
chevalieri, (Souleyet) and in that particular and 
in size it agrees belter with HL. oxytes, Benson, 
which may stray down thus far from the north, 
as wellas H. delibrata, Without fuller charac- 
ters however, it is impossible to determine 

(1180) Helix “ Zubata,” Gould, is clearly a 
misprint for IT, gabata. 

(1181) Helix Retrorsa, (not retorsa,) Gould, 
proves to the distinct from H. iuterrapta, Benson, 
fand IL. himalayana, Lea ‘Uhe formation of the 
umbilicus is peculiar. ‘lenasserim Provinces, 
Helix oraytes. Benson, Nauelai 
| {elix textima. Beusou. Henzndda. 

HelixLaidlayana, Benson, TributaryMehals (2sp) 
Helix interrupta. Ben- 
Son. Caleutta, 
Helix sculpturita. B. Ava, 
} Ulelix Bolus. 3. Thaiet-mio. 
sTelix rotatoria, V, de 

Bush, Akontong on Trawaddi. 
| Helix artiticiosa, Bens, ‘Jenasserim, Valley. 
; Helix achatina Gray,  Moulmein. 

Helix tuparia, Benson. ‘Teria Ghat. 
Helix Merguiensis, Phi- 


lips. Mouhnein. 
Helix climacterica, Ben- 

son, Teria Ghat. 
Ielix plectostoma, Ben- 

son Teria ghat, 

| Helix serrula, Benson. ‘Ye.ia Ghat, (3sp.) 

Helix similaris. Fer. Dacca. 
Helix honesta, Gould. Moulmein. 


1. IL, Oldhami, B.—Ava. Vrocured by Mr. 
Oldham. A 

2. IL. seulpturita, B,.—Ava. What appears 
to be a stall variety of the same shell occurs 
at Thaict-mio, and nearly approaches H, simi- 
laris, Fev. in aspect, though larger, 

3. H. bolus, B.—Thaiet-mio. Very abun- 
dant at Thaiet-mio, Prome, Henzada, &e, 

4, HL. pauxillula, B.—Thaiet-mio, where this 
minute helix is rare. P 

5. Hl. mensula, B.—Thaiet-mio, Rare, 

6. If. hariola, B.—Thaiet-mio, Rather rare. 
Inhabits Acacia trees in Jungle. 

7. IL. petita, B.-—Thaiet-mio. Rave. 

8. IL vefuga, Gould. —Thaiet-mio. and Akow- 
tong. Not very rare. 

9H. pausa; B.—Akowtong. Not common. 
Found in gardens on Aréca Palms, &c. 
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10. Hi: rotatoria, V. de Busch.—Akowtong. 
Very common, found in company with the last. 
This shell is rarely distinguishable from the Syl- 
het H. tapeiria, B. By the aid of a lens how- 
ever the sculpture is found to be more ornate 
and flexuous, whilst in the latter it is simply 
striate, F ‘< 

11, H. textrina, B—Henzada. Common in 
jungle, The adult shell has a very handsome 
pellucid appearance. In the rains thé foot is too 
large for immediate retraction, 


12, H. molecula, B.—Rangoon This little 


species abounds on the Great Pagoda. * 
13, H. achatina, Gray.—Maulmein, Very 
abundant. : . 


414. H. bombax, B.—Maulmein. Rather rare. 

13. H. honesta, Gould.—Mau)mein. ‘Tenas- 
serim valley. Rather common, 

16, UH. Merguiensis, Phillippi—Maulmein, 
Tenasseyim valley. .Common. Seems a var. of 
the next species 

17. H. Gabata, Gould. —Maulmein Mergui. 
Common. - 

18, UH. capessans, B.—Maulmein. Not very 
rare. . 

19. H. infrendens,B.— Manlmein. Not very rare 

20. H. Pylaica, B—Maulincin. Not uncom- 
mon. ‘This curious little shell resembles the 
American H. hirsuta. 

21. H. catinus, B.--Maulmein, 


Very rare 
22. H. cassidula, B.—Maulmein. 


Rare. 


#3. V1. delibrata, B.(H. procumbens, Gould) 


—-Maulmein. enasserim valley. No where 
common. ‘This spevies has a very: wide range, 
being also found tlear Cherra, : 

24. ML. refuga, var. dextrorsa.—Phaiethan 
This dextral var, was only met with at one spot 
in the Tenasserim valley, wher it was not rare ; 
it is curious that H. refuga does not occur in 
the valley, but was first seen at Akowtong. 

25. HL castra, B.—Pija. Rare. A single 
specimen of this Darjiling shell avas found -at 
Pija between Tavoy.and Mergui. + 








26, H. attegia, B.—Phaiethan, Not com: 
mon, 
27, H. arx, B.-eTherabuin Tlill, Rare. 


This hill has afforded mnay singular forms, no 
where else met with. i : 

28, H. convallata, B.—Therabuin Hill. Rare. 
Another singular shell also met with near Pija 
on the coast between Mergui aud Tavoy. 

29. H. biforcata, B.—Therabuin Hill, A 
most singular shell, of which but one adult 
specimen was procured. 

380, H. ceryx, B.—Phaicthan Hill. Rare. 

31. H. artificiosa, B.—Phaiethan. Not Rare, 
but nowhere else found. 

32, 1. causia, B.—Phaiethan. Rare, 

38. H. forabilis, B—Phaiethan. Very rare. 

34, H. perpaula, B,—Phaiethan, Very rare. 

35. H. levicula, B.X—Phaiethan. Rare. 

36 .UL petasus, B.—Phaiethan, Not rar 
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37. H. precaria, B.—Phaiethan. Very rave, 

-88. H. Saturnia, Gould.—Tenasserim valley. 
Rare. . © 

39, H.~anceps, Gould.~-Tenasserim valley, 
Common. i 

40. H. retrorsa, Gould,—Tenassgrim valley. 
Common. : 


41, HL. acerra, B.—Mergui, Common: 


42. IL. resplendens, Phillippi—Tenasserim 
valley. = , 

43,4 H, Theodori, Phillippi—Yanglaw. Very 
rare. % 





"Tenasse- 
rim Valley 
Palularview of the distribution ; 


of Helices in Birmah and the 
‘Lenasserim Provinces, 


+ 
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Maalniein. | 
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Sub-genera, Anastoma. H. globulosa. ree, 4 sp. 

Streptaxis petiti, the name of the author ( So- 
leget.”) Venasserim Provinces. 

Streptaxis Petiti, Gould. Moulmein, Tenasserim 
Falley. 

Streptaxis. Calcutta ? 

Stenopus (crucntatus). Sy, Nanina. Ariophanta, 
rec. 10 sp, 
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Sub Genus (Stenopus.) Helix levipes, variety. 
Bombay. * 
&ub Genus (Stenopus.)” Helix lxvipes, variety, 

from the Island of Elephanta, Bombay. 
Sub Genus (Stenopus.) Helix levipes, young. 
Sub Genus (Stenopus.) Helix levipes, White 

variety. = ay > 
Hypostoma, ree. *  . * : 
Nanina, from theTsland 6f Daat situated be- 

tween Labuan and the coast of Borneo. 
Nanina. Helix vitrinoides, Island of Bombay. 
Nanina. Helix naninia, Jaffna. , 
Nanina. Helix. Ceylon. 
Nanina, Helix. (vanina.) Pegu. 

(1182) Nanina Nana. So nt 
, Shell rather small, convex-conoidal, pale 
brownish ; whorls six to seven, closely convo}ut- 
ed, the last rounded ; aperture rather wide; lip 
simple ; umbilicus evanescent ; apex very obtuse. 
Lat, 0°1 poll. “ 

Helix nana, Hutton, Jour, As. Soc. vii. 218, 


opt. 1. 

_ Pfr, Mon, Helic, i. 31. 
Hab. Simla, Himalaya. 
(1188) Naninu Cacuminifera. 


Shelt witha covered umbilicns, conic, trochi- 
form, horn-coloured ; spire attenuated towards 
the blunt, nipple-shaped apex; whorls cight, 
slowly increasing, flattened above and marked 
with seven spiral, minutely granulate lines, with 
more minute similar intermediate ones; last whorl 
acutely compressed and keeled, convex, polished 
and with radiating striec beneath ; aperture secu- 
riform ; peristome sharp, with the lip scarcely di- 
jated and reflected above. Height 10, greatest 
Dreadth 19, least breadth 16 mill. ‘ 

Helix cacuminifera, Benson, in Ann. and Mag. 
Wat, Hist. 1850, arch, 214. 

Reeve, n. 744.¢, 124. 

Pfr. Mon, Suppl. 86. 

Hab. Neilgherries, (Jerdon). + 

(1184) Nanina Fastigiata. 


Shell imperforate, elevate-conic, very thin, near 
ly smooth, little shining, pellucid, whitish horn- 
coloured ; spire conic ; apex rather pointed; su- 
ture impressed, bordered; whorls seven, moderate- 
ly convex, the last acutely Reeled, not descend- 
ing anteriorly, rather flat beneath and impressed 
in the centre ; aperture nearly perpendicular, <e- 
pressed, somewhat quadrangular ; peristome sim- 
ple, straight, with the margins almost parallel ; 
columellay margin short, callous. Height 44, 
breadth 4 mill. (Pfr.) 

Helix fastigiata, Hutton, Journ. As. Soc. vii, 
217, pt. 1. 

Weigm. Arch. 1839, ii. 222, 

Pfr Mon.i. 87 n. 57;Jen 919 t 141. f 

15. 16: Mon Suppl. 49. 
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Hab. Simla, Himalaya. 
(1185) Nanina vesicula. 


Shell perforate, conoidal-depressed, thin, near- 
ly smooth, shining, translucent, pale hora-colour- 
ed ; spire short, conoidal, with the apex acumi- 
nate; suture deep; whorls six, the last one round- 
ed,not descending,convex beneath; aperture near- 
ly perpendicular, lnate-rounded, of equal height 
and breadth; peristome simple, sharp, with the 
columellar margin perpendicular, reflected into 
a short, triangular lamina near the perforation. 
Height 73, greatest breadth 15, least breadth 
13. mill. (Pfr) 

-Nanina vesicuta, Benson 
216. Alber 59 (Xesta.) 

Helix vesicula Pfr, Mon. i. 48 n, 883 Je. n. 
820 t. 129, f. 21,52; Mon, Suppl. 27. 

Hab, Wimalaya Mountains. 

4 (1186) Nanina oreula, + 

Shell scarcely perforate, conic-globular, thin, 

with irregular rib-like striz, rough, horn-colour 


Journ. As, Soe. vii. 


ed, translucent s spire obtusely conic; suture 


deep ; whorls three and a half, rounded, the last 
imperceptibly descending ; aperture very oblique, 
lunate-roundish ; peristome simple, straight, with 
the margins somewhat convergent; columellar 
margin a little reflected, half covering the per- 
foration, Height 14, breadth 2 mill. (2/r.) 

. Helix-orcula, Bexson, Ann, and Mag. N. H. 
2nd ser, vi. Wl Pfr. Lo, m 882. t. 186. f. 18- 
20; Mom. Suppl. 42. 

Hab. Bengal and Bahar, India, 
(1187) Nanina Bimaensis. 
Shell subperforate, obtusely conoidal, oblique- 


ly striate, quite milk-white; spire elevated, with 
the apex blunt, polished ; whorls six and a_ half, 
flattened, not shining beneath ; ‘aperture round- 
ish trapeziform peristome simple, sharp; colu- 
mellar margin reflected at its insertion, almost 
eovering the perforation. 
breadth 82, least breadth 29 mill. (42) 


Height 31, greatest 


Nanina Bimaensis, Mousson, Fao. Moll, 111. t. 
21. f. 1, 4/6. 60 (Hemiplecta). 

Helix Bimaensis, Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 45. 

Hab. Island of Bimah (Zollinger). 


(1188) Nanina rareguttata. 


Shell subperforate, orbicularly conoidal, strtat- 
ed, nearly smooth, yellow, conspersed with scarce- 
ly elongated oily spots ; whorls five and a_ half, 
enlarging rapidly, moderately convex, the last 
somewhat inflated, declivous above, convex be- 
neath, uniform or with a single brownish band ; 
spire short, with the apex diaphanous ; aperture 
large, obliquely roundish-lunate, flesh-coloured 
within ; peristome simple, straight ; columeliar 
margin sharp, reflected at its insertion, Height 
2€, greatest breadth 32, least breadth 26.55 mill. 
(M) 

Helix rareeuttata, Mousson, Fav. Moll. 112. +. 
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Reeve. n, 492. t. 91. 
Pfr. Mon, Suppl. 45. 
Hab, Island of Bimah. 


(1189) Nanina trochus, 
Shell ‘imperforate, trochiform, conic, white, 
with a broad red band, apex obtuse’ Lat. 10 
lin, . < 
Helix trochus, Mull. Verm. ii. 79. n. 275, 

Ohemn, ed 2. Heliz, n, 127. t. 21. f. 13, 14. 
Pfr Mon Helie i, 45, ~ 

Trochus hortensis, Chemn, ix. pt. 2. 52! t. 
122. f, 1055, 1058, 

Nanina trochus, Beck, Ind, 4, 

Hab, Kast Indies ? 


(1190) Nanina Zecythis, 

Shell scarcely perforate, conoidal-depressed, 
thin, nearly smooth, shining, translucent, pale red- 
dish horn-coloured, variegated with paler spots ; 
spire short, conoidal, rather acuminate; sutnre 
anoderate ; whorls six, very little convex, the last 
one broader, not descending, rather flattened 
beneath ; aperture nearly perpendicular, broadly 
lunate, its breadth surpassing its height; peri- 
stome simple, sharp, with the columellar margiu 
arcuate, somewhat declivous, very shortly reftect- 
ed above. Height 7, greatest breadth 13, least 
breadth 103 mill. (Pf) 

Helix Zecythis, Benson in Ann, §& Mag. NH. 
1852, May, 406, Pfr. Ic.n, 936 t. 143. f. 12-14; 
Mon. Suppl. 47. . % 

Larger, with thé spire more taised and seven 
whorls. Height 9, breadth 15 mill. (Pfr. Te. t. 
143. f. 15.) 

Hab, Rajmahal Hills, India (Bacon.} 


QI91) Nanina subjecta. ea 

Shell perforate, conoidally * depressed, thin, 
striated, oily shining, diaphanous, horn-coloured ; 
spire shortly conoidal, rather, pointed ; suture 
slight, whitish; whorls six and a half, very little 
convex, the last broad, somewhat depressed, not 
descending, little convex beneath ; aperture not 
very oblique. roundish-lunate, broader than high ; 
peristome simple, straight, columellar margin 
slightly receding, arched, very shortly reflected 
above, Height. 9, greatest breadth 17, least 
breadth 14 mill. (Pf/r.) 

Helix spreta, Benson MSS. olim, not “Adams. 

Helix subjecta, Benson in Ann § Mag. N. H. 
1852, May, 407. Py. Jc. 935.t.143 £ 9-11; 
Mon. Suppl. 48. a aa 

Had, Rajwahal Hills, India. 

(1192) Nanina nuda. 

Shell scarcely perforate, conoilally depressed, 
thin, faintly striated, pellucid, pale fulvid horn- 
coloured ; spire conoidal, rather acute ; suture 
impressed, slightly bordered with white ; whorls 
six, moderately convex, the last larger, inflated, 
not descending ; aperture almost diagonal, round- 
ish-lunate, broader than high; peristome simple, 


straight, with the margins somewhat convergent -/ more convey and with «2 
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lar margin slightly receding, arched, dilated and 
reflexed above. Height 7, greatest breadth 11, 
least breadth 9% mill. (Pfr) 

Helix nuda, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
p.; Je.n, 1102. t.161.-f, 16,17; Mon. Suppl. 
48. Reeve. n, 781, t. 129. 43 

Hab. Himalaya Mountains ( Fortune.) 

(1193) Nanina glauca... 

Shell subperforate, orbicelate-conoidal, quite 
glabrous, bright, bluish-hyaline ; spire elevated, 


rather acute; whorls six and a half, slightly 
convex,the last much wider, rounded $ aperture | 


subvertical, lunar ; peristome simple, straight ; 
columellar margin scarcely dilated, nearly closing 
the perforation, Lat maj. 123, min, 11, alt. 
7$ mill. 

Nanina glauca, Benson (teste Busch). 

Helix glauca, Bens, Pfr. 8ymb. iii. 65. 

Phil. Icon, iit, 17, Helix, t. 10, £. 8. 

Chemn. ed. 2. Helia n. 589. t, 87. f. 1-8 

Pfr. Mon. Helia. i. 48 ; Ic. ii. 118, 

Fvee, v. 7771, t. 1238. 

‘Nanina (Xesta) glauca, 4/5. 59. 

Hab, Bengal. ° 

(1194) Nanina fragilis eo 

Shell thin, fragile, glassy, olivaceous, conic- 
discoidal ; spire slightly exserted, apex obtuse ; 
whorls five, convex above, subplanulate beneath 3 
aperture oblique, rounded-ovate ; peristome 
acute. Lat. 0-35 poll, _ 

Nanina fragilis, Hutton, Journ. ds. Séec, vii. 
216. , 

Helix fragilis, Pfr. Mon. Helic. i, 48, 

Bens. in Ann, & Mag: Nat. Hist. Ind ser, 
ii. 163. 

Hab. Kirmalliah, Himalaya. 

(1195) Nanina Bajadera: 

Shell reversed, globose-conoidal, rather thin, 
fulvid, with strong longitudinal folds, which are 
smaller alternately ; spire conoidal, with the apex 
rather blant, reddish-brown ; whorls four, rather 
convex, the last oueinflate, rather sharply keeled 
in the middle, descending anteriorly, compress- 
ed beneath near the umbilicus, which is extreme- 
ly narrow ; aperture large, oblique, unate- 
roundish ; peristome simple, straight columel- 
lar margin broadly dilated and reflected above. 
Height 20, greatest breadth 30, least breadth 25 
mill. (Pfr.) Z 

Helix Bajadera, Pfr. in Z. J M. 1850, 69; 
Je. n. 860. t, 183. f.10, 11; Mon, Suppl. 52, 

Reeve, n. 388. t. 75, 

Hab. Bombay (Bersdn.} 

(1196) Nanina oblita. 

Shelli perforate, rather lenticular, very thin, 
with crowded arculate folds above; pellucid, 
pale horn-coloured ; spire depressed-turbinate, 
rather pointed; whorls six, very little convex, 
the last not descending anteriorly, surrounded at 
the periphery with an obtuse, denticulated keel, 


Prat e he 
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ple, thin, straight: basal margin slightly arched, 
shortly reflected near the perforation. Height 114 
greatest breadth 23, least breadth 20 mill. (P/r.) 

Helix oblita, Pfr in Proc. Zool. Soe. 1851, 
pes Mon. Suppl. 54. 

Reeve, n, 444, t. 83. 

Had. India. 

(1197) Nanina Baconi. 

Shell narrowly perforate, depressed turbinate, 
very thin, pellucid, pale horn-goloured, elegantly 
decussate by wrinkled stria and silky shining 
above, polished beneath with radiating strice ; 
spire conoidal, with the apex rathér pointed, 
brownish ; suture impressed ; whorls five, rather 
convex, slowly increasing, the upper ones bor 
dered above with a reddish-brown narrow band, 
the Jast one not descending anteriorly, keeled, 
convex beneath aperture nearly perpendicular, 
lunate, angular; peristome sharp, with the mar- 
gins convergent ; columellay, margin ’perpendicu- 
Jar, forming a rounded angle, with the basal one 
very shortly reflected above. Height 83, greatest 
breadth 14, least breadth [3 mill. (Pfr.) 


Helix Baconi, Benson, in Aun, Se Mag. Nat. 


Hist. 2nd ser, vi. 251. , ‘ 
Pfr, Te. u. 917.4. 141, f, 11, 12; Mon: Suppl. 
55. sd 

Hab. Moradabad, North India. (Bacon) 

(1198) Nanina infula. 

Shell subperforate, trockiform, thin, pellucid, 
whitish hom-coloured, ,with the upper surface 
Hite shining, slightly striate and girdled with 
elevated, concentric, somewhat. distant lines ; 
spire conic, with the dpex rather pointed ; whorls 

- six, moderately convex, the last one keeled, more 
shining and nearly smooth bencath ; aperture ra- 
ther oblique, transversely squate, lunate ; peris- 
tome simple, sharp, straight ; columellar margia 

. nearly perpendicular, a little dilated and very 


shortly reflected above. Height 7, greatest 
dreadth’8, least breadth 74 mill. (B/r.) 


Tlelix infula, Benson, in 4an. § Mag, N. H. 
Qnd ser. ii. 160. 

_ (Pfr) Te,n, 804.¢ 18 
Suppl. 58. 

‘Reeve, n. 783 t,129. 

Helix. turbiniformis, Benson, in Journ. ds. 
Soc. (olim.) 

Hab. From the vicinity of the town of Mur- 
shedabad, Bengal, and of the Lill of Pathar- 

~ghata in the province of Bahar, India, 
-°"4(1199) Naning Barrkaporensis. 

Shell subperforate, raised-trochiforti, thin, 
fainily striated, shining, pellucid, brownish horn- 
coloured; spire egnic, rather acuminate; suture 
deep ; whorls six, convex, cnlarging gradually, 
the last keeled, not descending, rather convex 


7. 34, 25; Mon. 


beneath ; aperture scarcely oblique, depressed, | 


lunate, somewhat angular ; peristome simple, 
thin, straight ; columeliar margin short, a little 
_fla-ted near tbe punetiform perforation. Heieht 


MOLLUSCA. 
Helix Barrakporensis, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1851. p 3 Je. 0.969. 147, f. 20-22; Mon. 
Suppl. 59. oye 
Reeve, n, 816. t, 132. 
Hub. Barrackpore, India (Bacon). 
(1200) Nanina semifusea. 
Shell orbiculate, depressed, thin, fragile, horny, 
smooth, slightly angulated at the margin, perfo- 
rated beneath ; aperture ovate semiluuar, margins 
very thin, acute ; whorls narrow, slightly convex. 
Lat, maj. 18, min. 15, alt. 9. mill 
Helix semifusea, Desh. ia Belanger Voy. Zool. 
p. 414. t. 1. f. 8-10. 
Pfr. Mon, Helic.i, 54. 
Hab. Pondicherry. 
(1201) Manina decussata, 
Shell perforate, depressed, thin, nearly smooth, 
very minutely decussated above under a_ strong 
lens, silky shining, pale yeddish horn-coloured ; 
spire little raised ; apex blunt; suture slight, 
bordered ; avhorls six, moderately convex, enlarg~ 
ing gradually, the last not descending, obsoletely 
angled at its periphery, rather flattened beneath ; 
aperture little oblique, depressed, lunate, some- 
what angular : peristome simple, straight, with 
distant margins ; columellar margin scarcely 
arched, declivous, very shortly reflected above. - 
Height 11, greatest breadth 25, least breadth. 
212 mill. (Pf) * 
Tfelix decussata, Benson. Pfr. Mon. i, 70. n. 
158 jJc. n. 922. t. 141. f. 23,24; Mon, Suppl. 62. 
. Reeve, n. 748. t, 124. : 
Tab. Bengal. 
(1202) Nanina vitri 
Shell .subperforate, depressed, thin, smooth, 
fragile pale horny ; spire scarcely elevated ; su- 
ture margined ; whorls six, very slightly convex, 
the last wide, more convex beneath ; aperture 
widely Junar ; peristome simple, straight, acute, 
columellar margin scarcely reflected. Lat. maj. 
23, min, 21, alt, 12 mill, 
‘Animal, @ray. fig. Moil. t. T1. f. 5. 
_ Helix vitrinowles, Desh. in guer. Mag. 1838}, t. 
26; Encycl. Meth. ii. $25. n. 51. 

Chemn. ed, 2. Helix. n. 689, t. 110. f. 10-15 
Pfr. Mon, Heli¢.i. 56. , 

Strickland ix Proc. Zool. Sve. 1848, p. 142; 
Moll, t. 2. £..1-3. 

Reeve, nu. 151, t. 84. 

Helix petrosa. Hutt, Journ. Asial. Soe, iti, 88. 

Pfr, Mon. i. 56. n, V4. (fide Benson in Aun. 
& Mag. N. H. 2nd ser. ii. 163) oe 

Nanina (Xesta) vitrinoides, 476. 59. 

, Nanina vitrinoides, Gray. Proc. Zool, Soc. 
is34, 58; Fig. Moll. iv, 111. t. 71.£.5. 

Helicclla vitrinoides, Beck, Ind. 6. 

Vitrina subcentralis, Beet, M. 8s. 

Hab. Bombay ; Philippines. 

(1208) Nanina resplendens. 

Shell subperforated, depressed, quite glabrous, 
shining, thin, pellucid, Jutescent-horny ; spire 


noides. 


| 
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slightly couvex, increasing gradually, the last re- 
gularly augmented, slightly convex beneath, 
deeply impressed in the middie; aperture nearly 
vertical, depressed, wide, lunar 5 peristome sim- 
ple, acute ; columellar margin descending very 
obliquely, basal very slightly reflected in the 
centre, Lat. maj. 19, min. 163, alt. 9 mill. 

Helix resplendens, Pil. in. ZAlschr. f. 
Malak, 1846, 192, 

Chemn. ed. 2, Heliz, n, 688. t. 110. f 7-9. 
Pfr. Mon. Helic, i, 56.. ; 

Reeve, n.430. t. 81. 

Naniua resplendens, Trosch, in Arch Sf. Nat. 
1849, i, 234, Alb. b9 (Xesta.) 

Helix expolita, Desh, in Fer. i. 190. n. 255. 
t.87.f. 1" 

Hab, Birmah, near Mergui. 


. (1294) Nanina Maderaspatana, 

Shell very narrowly umbilicated, depressedly- 
globose, striately wrinkled, pale 1ufous, whire- 
zoned and clouded ; whorls five to six, scarcely 
convex, the last slightly inflated ; aperture ob- 
lique, lunate-oval ; peristome  sitnple, rather 
thickened at the umbilicus, reflected. Lat. naj. 

_ 82, min, 264, alt. 19 mill. . 

Helix Maderaspatana, Gray in Proc, Zool. 
Soc. 1834, 67, 

Mull Synops. 9. 7 

Chemn, ed, 2. Helia.n. 170, t. 31. £7, 8. 

Pfr, Mon. Helic. i, 63 ; Ie. i, 208, 

Reeve, n. 392. t. 75. , 

Helix Korekouke (Helicella), Fer. Pfr, 237 
and iddus, : 

Desh. b,c. 180. n, 241 t. 102: f. 7-9. 

Nanina (Ryssota) Maderaspatana, 424. 61, 

Helix pondicheriensis, Pfr. Symb. i. 38. 

. Nanina Korekouke, Beck. Ind. 4. 
Hab. 2. India, Pondicherry, Madras, &e. 


(1205) Nanina lubrica. 

Shell perforate, depressed, indistinctly radiat- 
ingly striated, very polished, yellow-fulvid or 
olivaccous ; spire nearly flat, with the apex 
scarcely prominent, blunt; suture slightly chan- 
neled ; whorls five, the last rounded, convex 
beneath ; aperture scarcely oblique, broadly 
lunate ; peristome Sharp, sometimes with a ra- 
ther distant whitish internal lip; columellar mar- 
gin descending obliquely, stightly sinuate, some- 
what thickened and slightly reflexed above. 
Hlcight 11, greatest breadth 24, least breadth 
20 mill. (B) 

Melix lubrica, Benson, in dun. and Mag. N. 
Af, 2nd ser, x. p. 

Reeve, n. t. 

Pfr. Mon, Suppl. 629. 

Hab, Daijiling, Sikkim-imalaya ( Lotter). 

(1206) Nanina honesta. 


Shell subperforated, orbiculate, smooth, bright | 


pellucid, horny-whitish ; spire depressedly con- 
oidal, slightly papillate; whorls 5, very slightly 
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angulated at the outline, convex beneath ; aper- 
ture widely lunar ;_ peristome simple, straight, 
basal margin smoothly arched, columellar very 
slightly reflected above. Lat, maj. 13, min, 114 
alt. 72 mill. - 

Helix houesta Gould, MSS, 

Pfr. Mon. Helie. i. 57. 

Reeve, n, 452 4. $4. 

~ Hab, Birmah, 

(1207) Nanins Perrotteti. 

Shell perforate, depressed, rather thin, smooth, 
lucid,shorn-coloured ; spire scarcely subturbinate, 
with the apex rather pointed ; suture slight, 
simple ; whorls five and a half, searcely convex, 
the last onc somewhat depressed, not descending, 
rather flattened beneath ; aperture nearly per- 
pendicular, depressed. Junate ; peristome simple, 
straight, searcely reflected near the open per- 
foration. Height 4, greatest breadth 8,’ least! 
breadth 7 mill (2/r), 

Ilelix Perrotteti, Pfr. in Z. f. M. 1851, 18; 
To, n. 1088, t. 159. £ 41-44 5° Afon, Suypl 63. 
Hab. The Neilghervies (Perrséte, Guerin) ? 

(1203) Nanina planiuscula, : 

Shell rather small, depressed, brown, polish- 
ed; whorls five, the last rounded at the margin ; 
aperture transverse, Tat, 0, 1 poll. 

Helix planiuscula, Huté, Journ, As, Soa, vii, 
pt. 1. p. 218. Pf. Mon, Helic. i. 60, 

Hab, Sila, Himalaya, , 


(1209) Nanina interrupta, 2 age ial 

Shell sinistral, orbiculate-convex, tumid be« 
neath, umbilicated, obtusely angled at the out. 
lino, very closely striated longitudinally, with 
interrupted bands’ transversely disponed above 
the strie ; apex obtuse ; peristome thin, acute, 
Lat.—? = baa 

Helix interrupta, Penson, Proc. Zool, 
1834, 90. 

Mull Synops. 10. 

Bens, Zool, Journ, Pfr. v. 461, 

Pfr, Mon. Helic, i. 63, 

Ariophanta interrupta, Bee. Ind. 5. 4. 

Nanina interrapta, Pfr. Symé, ii. 63, 

Hab. India; Sicrigate, 

(1210) Nanina solata, 

Shell perforate, depressed-globose, radiately 
striated, shining, bluish-white, reddish-brown 
anteriorly and of a reddish-chestnut colour to- 
wards the apex, with very numerous translucent 
points, with one- chestnut-coloured band above 
the angle of the penult whorl, and one to three 
obsolete bands beneath; whorls five, moderately 
convex, the last’ rather angled, rounded ante- 
riorly; spire blunt; aperture oblique, transverse- 
ly ovate-lunate; peristome brownish chestnut- 
coloured within, bordered with white; labrum 
straight, deflected, with the columeilar Taargin 
rather reflected, nearly covering the umbilicus. 
Ifeizht 11, greatest breadth 23. least hreadth 


Soe. 
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Helix solata, Benson in Ann. and Mag. N. H. 
Qnd ser. ii, 159. Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 66. 

Reeve, n. 741. t. 24, 

Hab, South India; The Neilgherries (Jerdon) 

(1211) Nanina Theodori. 

Shell perforated, depressed, thin, subdiaphan- 
ous,horny-lutescent, very closely costulated above, 
decussated with impressed concentric lines, 
smoother beneath, excentrically striatulated with 
concentric lines gradually vanishing towards the 
perforation ; spire scarcely elevated, rather ob- 
tuse ; suture impressed, obsoletely margined 
with red; whorls six anda half, very slightly 
convex, geutly increasing, the last obsoletely an- 
gulated ; aperture depressed, lunar; peristome 
simple, straight, columellar margin descending 
very obliquely, very slightly reflected above. Lat. 
maj. 26, min. 23, alt. 13 mill. 

Uelix Theodori, Phil. in Zitschr. f. Malak. 
1846, 191. 

Chemn. ed. 2, Helia, un, 687, t. 110. f 1-8. 

Pfr. Mon, Helic. i. 70. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) Theodori, 4/4. 60. 

Hab. BE. Indies ; Mergui. 

(1212) Nanina bistrialis. 

Shell slightly perforated, globosely depressed, 
‘thin, fragile, very finely striated, under a lens 
decussated with close, obsolete stria, horny 
straw-coloured, zoned in the middle with two 
close red lines; spire scarcely convex; whorls 
four, nearly level, rapidly increasing ; aperture 
ample, lunar-oval; peristome simple, columellar 
margin recurved, Lat. maj. 31, min, 25, alt 
15 mill. 

Nanina bistrialis, Beck Ind. 2. 

Pfr. Symb. ii. 17, 

Alb, 59. (esta). 

Helix bistrialis, Oemn. ed, 2, Heliz. n, 61. 
t 11. £10, 11, 

Pfr. Mon, Helic. i. 71; Ic, i. 90. 

Desh, 186, n. 249. . 

Reeve, n, 483. +t. 90. ~ ort 

Helix exilis, Chemn. ix, pt. 2.121. t. 129 f. 
1149; not Mult. (Helicelia) Fer. Pr. 236; Hist. 
t. 92%. f.1. . 

Helix diaphana, Zea, Obs. . 166. t. 19. f. 65. 
(not Lam). 

Hab. Pondicherry, Tranquebar. 

(1213) Nanina citellina. 

Shell perforate, depressed-globose, scarcely 
shining, brownish orange-coloured, very minutely 
decussated above; spire shortly conoidal, ratlier 
blunt; whorls five and a half, moderately convex, 
the last one somewhat descending anteriorly, 
scareely striate below its periphery, which some- 
times “is obsoletely angulated, white round the 
umbilicus, which is contracted and extremely nar- 
row; aperture oblique, lunate-rounded ; peri- 
stome simple, with the margins distant, columel- 
lar margin white, thickened and reftected, rather 
dilated above. Height 18, greatest breadth 29, 


* 
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Helix vitillina Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1848, 
109; Z,f 3.1848, 92; Je. n, 763. t, 122. f. 
22. 23; Mon, Suppl 72, — 

Reeve, n. 390. t. 75. 

Hab. Base of the Neilgherries, 
Benson). 

(1214) Nanina ligulata. 

Shell perforated depressedly-globose, longitu- 
dinally striated above, minutely decussated, 
glabrous beneath, white, zoned with a single, 
rather broad, luteous band, above the outline ; 
whorls five, planulate, the last convex beneath ; 
aperture irregularly Junate-elliptical ; peristome 
simple, dextral margin straight, columellar slight- 
ly reflected, forming an obsolete angle with the 
basal. Lat. maj. 26, min. 23, alt, 17 mill. 

llelix ligulata (Helicogena), Fer Pr. 47; Hist. 
t. 81 £2, . 

Pfr. Symb. i. 88; Mon. Helie, i. 11; Tc. i. * 
206. 

Chemn, ed. 2, Helia, n, 174. t. 88. £4 2 

Dsh, 180- n. 240 

Reeve, n. 895. t. 76-83. ~ 

Helix semiseulpta, Mus. Reg, Berl. olim, 

Nanina liguiata, Beck Ind, 4. 

Alb. 59 (Xesta). . 3 

Hab, Vengal. 

(1215) Nanina bombayana. 

Sheli subglobose, a little depressed, subdia- 
phanous, bright, pale rosy, very finely striated 
longitudinally ; whorls five. convex ;' umbilicus 
rather small ; aperture semi-rotund ; lip sharp, 
white outside. Lat. 26, alt. 20 mill. 

Helix Bombayana, Grat, Act. Bord. ii, 406. 
tif, : : 

Pfr. Mon. Helic, i, 41. 

Hab. Bombay. 

(1216) Nanina chastellii. ; 

Shell perforated, depressed, lenticular, keeled, 
obliquely striated, whitish, variegated diversely 
with brown spots, white-zoned in the middle ; 
whorls six to six and a half, planulate ; aperture 
rather angularly lunar, brown inside ; peristome 
simple, acute, columellar margin dilated, reflect- 
ed, not hiding the perforation, Lat. maj, 27, 
min. 24, alt. 14 mill. z 

Helix Chastellii (Helicella), Fer, Hist. (1832) 
t. 80. f. 4. 

Chemn, ed, %. Helix u. 445. t. 74. £.8-10, 

Pfr. Mon Helic, i. 78. 

Desh, 105, n. 144, : 

Pir Ie, ii. 53. : 

Helix Cracherodii, Gray. Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1834, 67. Muller Synops, 9. . 

Hab. ¥ Indies ? (Mus, Gray). 

(1217) Nanina anceps, 

Shell scarcely perforated, lenticular, pale horny, 
acutely kecled, striated above, shining beneath ; 
whorls six, very slightly convex, the last more 
convex beneath, smooth, marked below the com- 
pressed, slightly prominent keel with a few im- 


(Jerdon, 
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nar ; peristome simple, thin, colamellar margin 
very slightly reflected, Lat. maj. 17. min, 16 alt: 
9 mill. . . 
Garacolla anceps, Gould in Bost. Journ, iv. 4, 
454. t. 24, £ 4+ mae 

Helix anceps, 
88. f, 8-10, P 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 80; Ie. ii, 126. 

Reeve. n. 135, t. 35, 

Helix (Thea) anceps, 413. 118, 
» Helix serrula Benson, fide Mason. in Journ, 
3, Soe. xvii. : 

Hab. ‘lavoy, Birman Empire. 

(1218) Nanina indica. 


Shell perforated, orbiculate-convex, rather so- 
lid, closely costutate-striated above, granulately 
decussated with close impressed lines, entirely 
fulvous ; whorls five and a half nearly level, the 
last more convex beneath, smooth, marked be- 
neath the keel with a few impressed concentric 
lines ; aperture angularly-lunar ; _peristome 
straight, white, columellar margin slightly thick- 

. ened, rather reflected above, Lat. maj. 22, min. 
19, alt. 11 mill, 

Helix indica, Pfr, Symb. iii, 66; Mon THelic. 

i. 80. 
Reeve, n. 448. t. 83. 
Hab. E, Indies ; Nilagirie Mountains. 


(1219) Nanina acuducta 

Shell perforate, thin, lenticular, 
keeled, with rib-like strige above, 
closely decussated and granulated 
lines; spire scarcely raised ; apex rather blunt ; 
whorls five, flattened, nearly contabulate, the 
last ventricose and smooth beneath, marked with 
numerous impressed spiral lines ; keel compress- 
ed beneath; aperture lunate, angled, nearl 
axe-shaped ; peristome thin, simple, columellar 
margin very shortly reflected above, Height 11, 
Greatest breadth 22, least breadth 19 mill. ( Bens.) 

Helix acuducta, Benson. in Aun. & Mag. N. H. 
1850, March, 214. 

Reeve, n. 739 t. 214. 

Efr. Mon. Suppl. 78, 

Hab. Neilgherry «Mountains, 
(Jerdon.) 

(1220) Nanina Humphreysiana. 

Shell openly perforated, orbiculate-conoidal, 
convex beneath, rugosely granulated, fulvous- 
yellow, chestnut-banded at the margin ; spire 
elate, rather acute 3 whorls six to seven, slightly 
convex, the last compressed around the perfor- 
ation ; aperture oblique, Ninar ; peristome sim- 
ple, acute, columellar margin ‘scarcely reflected, 
Lat. maj. 58, min. 47, alt. 33 mill, 

Helix Humphreysiaua, Lea, Trans. 
Soc, vii.-458, t. 12. £16, 

Chemn, ed 2, Heliz, n. 168, 

Fer, “Hist. live 34, t. 2 f. 7. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 43: Ie i 2017. 


Ohemn. ed, 2.” Helix. n. 551. t. 


conic, sharply 
which are very 
by impressed 


South India 


An, Phil, 
t31 f 3.4. 
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~ Reeve, n. 387, t. 74. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) Humphreysiana, 4/6, 
60. S 

Var. H. gemina, 7. d. Busch,’ Pyr._ Mon. i, 
43. n. 78. 

Reeve, n, 374. t. 78; ° 

Hab, Pondicherry ; Singapore, 

(1221) Nanina bullula: . : 

Shell rather small, glabrous, translucent, sub- 
trochiform, conoidal 3 whorls five, convex, the 
last rounded 3 sulure impressed ; umbilicus nar 
rowed ; aperture wider ; lip simple. Lat. 0-15 
poll. 

Helix bullula, Hutton, Journ. As, Soe. vii. pt. 
1. 218. ‘ 

Pfr. Mon. Relic, i. 86. 

Reeve, n. 819. t. 133. 

Hab, Simla, Himalaya. * 

(1222)  Nanina humitis, 

Shell subturbinate, slightly striated, 
loured, brownish, diaphanous, 
spire conyexly conoidal, 
pointed ; whorls five, 


horn-co- 
oily glistering ; 
with -the apex rather 
rounded, the last one not 
descending anteriorly, obsoletely angulated at its 
periphery * umbilicus broad and deep ; aperture 
very oblique, nearly circular ; peristome simple, 
sharp, straight, with the columellar margin not 
reflected. Hei ht 2, Sreatest breadth 32, least 
breadth 3 mill, (Pfr) 
llclix humilis, Hutton, 


Pfr. 
257; fe, n, 828. 
83 


Mon. i106 n, 
t. 129, 28.30 


§ Mon. Suppl, 


Reeve, n, 825. t. 183, , 

Hab, Landour, India (Benson), 

(1223) Nanina? Belangeri. 

Shell orbiculate-globose, slightly depressed, 
translucent, rosy, whitish beneath, umbilicated, 
decussated above with thin strive ; aperture large, 
oblique ; lip simple. Lat. maj. 46, min, 37, 
alt. 28 mill. 

Ilelix Belangeri, 
43. t. 1, f£.1-3. 

Zam. ed. Desh. 157, p- 102. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 69 ; Eneyct. Meth ii, 233 
n. 69, & in Fer, 100, n. 137, Oo Lt 4, 

Naniva Belanegeri Beck Ind. 4, : 

Had, Pondicherry ; Malabar. 

(1224) Nanina labiate, é : . 

Shell openly Perforated, depiessed, thin, stri- 
atulate,obsoletely decussate:! above with concentric 
lines, beneath smooth, bright, fulyous 3 spire nearly 
level ; whorls six, subplanulate, the last dilated, 
depressed ; aperture wide, lunar ; peristome acute, 
usually rufescent, callous-lipped, internally, upper 
margin rounded in front, basal evenly subarenated 
columellar very slightly reflected “Lat. maj. 40, 
min. 35, alt. 20 mill, : 

Helix labiata, Pfr in Proe. Zool. Soo 1845, 65. 
Mon. Helic.i, 73; iii. 117, n. 854 7 


3 
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Desh. ii Belang. Voy. Zool, 
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~ Nanina (Hemiplecta) labiata, Albres, Heliceen, 


Var. Uniform whitish, front side fulvous or 
white with a single chestnut band. . 

Hab. Landouy, East Indies. 

(1225) Nanina splendens, 

Shell discoidal, purple-brown, polished, faint- 
ly striated concentrically and radiately, radiating 
strim remote, the others very closely placed; 
spire scarcely elevated ; whorls seven (omitting 
the apex), closely convoluted ; aperture lunate ; 
lip furnished with a distant, internal, thiéxened 
ridge. Lat. 0°65 poll. 

Nanina splendens, Hutton, Journ. As, Soc. 
vii. pt. 1. 215.° 

Pfr. Mon. Helic, i. 13. 

Hab. Mahassu, Himalaya. 

b. Ceylon. 

(1226) Nanina semidecussata. 

Shell perforate, conoidal, solid, striated, de- 
cussated with spiral stria, which are most dis- 
tinct above, opake, uniformly reddish-brown ; 
spire conoidal, rather pointed ; whorls seven, very 
little convex, the last one keeled, not descending, 
convex, striate beneath, with the spiral lines ob- 
solete ; aperture diagonal, lunate, angulate ; pe- 
ristome simple, straight, blunt, with the columel- 
lar margin very shortly reflected above. Height 
18, greatest breadth 33, least bréadth 30 mill. 
(Pfr.) a. 

Helix semidecussata, Pfr, in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1851, po; Je. n. 958. t. 145, f. 8, 9 3 Mon. 
Supppl. 53. 

tte, n, 567. t. 102. 

+ Hab, Island of Ceylon. 

‘This shell is very nearly allied to H. inversi- 
color, Fer, but it differs from it by its being 
perforate, and the spire more raised, 

(1227) Nanina Emilinna, 

Shell perforate, convidally lenticular, rather 
solid, sculptured above with crowded oblique 
ribs, rather regularly granulated by impressed 
spiral lines, opake, yellowish- brown ; spire conoi- 
dal, with the outlines slightly concave, with the 
apex raised, rather blunt ; whorls six, moderate- 
ly convex, enlarging slowly, last not descending, 
compressedly keeled convex beneath and radiate- 
ly striate, slightly shining ; aperture oblique, 
angularly lunate; peristome simple, straight, 
with the columeliar wargin shortly reflected uear 
the perforation. Height 8. greatest breadth 163, 
least breadth 15 mill. (Pfr) . 

Helix Emiliana, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1852. p. 3 Ze. n, 1075, t. 158 f. 33-35 ; Moz. 
Suppl. 55. 3 

‘Reeve, n, 608. t. 108. 

Hab. Ceylon. = 

(1228) Nanina Juliana. - 

Shell openly perforated, depressedly-turbinat- 


ed, apex obtuse, solid, ponderous, smooth, striat- 
nt AB eK = ee oe ia AN ood 
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at the suture, ornamented with a chestnut band 
at the margin shaded downwards, nearly level 
beneath, impressed in the middle, umbilical area 
brown ; aperture obliquely lunar; peristome 
simple, obtuse, basal margin slightly thickened. 
Lat. maj. 43, min. 36, alt. 25 mili. 

i. Naning Juliana, Gray. Proc, Zool. Soc, 1834 
58. 

Muller, Synops. 5. 

Beck, Ind. 4.n. 11. 

Alb. 61 (Ryssota). Fe a 
j Helix rosacea, Sow. in Beech, Voy. 143 t. 38. 
» 2, 

Helix Dufourii, Grat. in dct. Bord, xi. 407, 
t. 1. f.-2. 

Ilelix citrinoides, Graf, ibid. 161. : 

Helix commendabilis, Fer: Pr. 235 (@rat). » 

Helix Juliana, Chemn. ed. 2, Heli, n. 180. 
t. 33. f. 15—17, : 

Pfr. Mon. Helix. i. 44; Ie. i, 211. 

Fer, Hist. t 88. f-1.? 

Reeve, n. 873, t. 72. - 

Hab. Ceylon. 

(1229) Nanina Gardeneri. 

Shell subperforated, turbinated, solid, deeus- 
sated with longitudinal and more distant. spiral 
strie, bright chestnut; spire elevated, rather 
acute; whorls six and a half, slightly convex, the 
last larger, nearly smooth, ornamented at the 
margins with a white zone; aperture obliquely 
lunar, White inside’, peristome simple, straight, 
columellar margin slightly thickened, rather dilat- 
ed above, nearly closing the perforation. Lat. 
maj. 22, min. 19, alt. 15 mill. : 

Helix Gardener, Pfr, in Proc, Zool. ‘Soc, 
1847, 229; Mon. Heli. i. 47. 

Chemn. ed, %, Helix, n, 708. t, 112. f, 12, 18 

Reeve, vn. 446. 83. : 

Hab Ceylon. 

(F230) Nanina Layardi. - 

Shell perforate, turbinate, rather thin, covered 
with wrinkled strie, scarcely shinning, pellucid, 
pale horn-coloured ; spire conoidal, with the apex 
rather pointed ; whorls five and a half, mode- 
rately convex, the last one keeled, not descending, 
convex beneath ; aperture little oblique, rounded- 
lunate, scarcely angular; peristome straight, 
thin, sharp, with the columellar margin very 
shortly reflected above. Height 9, greatest 
breadth 13, least breadth not quite 12 mill. (Pfr) 

Helix Layardi, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851, 
pj Ze. n, 953. t, 145. £3, 45 Mon. Suppl. .55. 

Reeve. n. 614, t. 109. 6 

Hab. Ceylon (Layard). 

(1331) Nanina Chenui. 

Shell snbperforate, depressed, rather thin, , 
malleately-subdecussated with fine striae and im- 
pressed spirai lines, chestnut-fulvous ; spire scarce- 
ly elevated, obtuse ; whorls four and a_ half, 
neatly level, slightly wrinkled-striate at the 
caneuncle Gamnveaced sninre. the last angulated, not 
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of pale and chesnut, dilated below ; aperture ra- 
ther oblique, truncated-oval, opaline within ; peri- 
stome straight, nearly simple, columellar mhargin 
slightly thickened, slightly dilated-reflected at 
the closed perforation. Lat magj 40, min. 34, alt, 
20, mill, 

Helix Chenui, Pfr. in Zitschr Sf. Malak. 1847, 
p. 145; Mon. Helic. ii, 438. : 

Chemn, ed, 2, Helix. n. 739, t 119. f. 14-16. 

Heeve. n, 370. t. 72. 

Hab, Ceylon? 

(1232) Nanina Ceylanica. 

Shell perforate, subglobose-depressed, rather 
solid, diaphanous, scarcely shining, pale reddish 
horn-coloured, distinctly decussated aud yranu- 
lated above; whorls four and a half, little con- 
vex, the lust surro¥ded in the middle with a 
white baad, which is bordered on both sides, or 
only beneath, with a reddish-brown tine; aper- 
ture middle-sized, oblique, roundish-lunate ; pe- 
ristome si ple, straight, blunt; columellar mar- 
gin ratherMhickened and slighily reflected above. 
Height 13, greatest breadth 26, lenst breadth 21, 
mill. (Pir ) 

Helix Ceylanica, Pfr. in Z f. Af, 1850, 57; 
de. nv, 195.t. 127. £6.75 Afon. Suppl. Th. * 

Reeve, vn. 411. t. 78, 

Helix bistrialis Pfr. Mon. i. 72. 

Larger, uniformly fulvid-yellow ; height 17, 
greatest breadth 324, least breadth 28 mill 

With the white peripheri@l band wanting, 
with a chestnut-coloured band in its place, and 
sometimes several reddish-brown lincs. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

This species differs from N. distrialis in the 
structure and sculpture of the shell, in the pro- 
portion of tie whorls and of the aperture, &e. 

(1233) Naina Woodiana. 

hell depressed, thin, smooth, very shining, 
brownish horn-coloured ; spire little raised, with 
the apex very minute ; suture impressed ; whorls 
six, scareely convex, increasing slowly, the last 
one not descending anteriorly, depressed, slight- 
ly angulated, rather flat beneath 3 Umbilieus nar. 
Tow, open; aperture nearly perpendicular, lu- 
nate; peristome simple, straight, sharp, with 
the columellar margin scarcely reflected. Height 
43, greatest breadth 10, least breadii 9 quill. 
(Pir.) 

Helix Woodiana, Pfr, in Proc, Zool, 
1851, p.; Je. nu. 
Suppl. 87. 

Reeve, n. 600. t. 107, 

Hab. Ceylon Layard.) 

e. Singapore, 

(1234) Nanina Lychuia. 

Shell imperforate, conic, much depressed, thin, 
tranalucent, polished, fuscous ; spire conic, ra- 
ther blunt; suture bordered ; whorls six and a 
half, narrow, rather flit, the last scarcely broad- 
er, with a sharp comprgssed keel at its periphery, 
moderately convex beneath. exeayate] in ito 
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centre; aperture scarcely oblique, narrow, axe- 
shaped ; peristome simple, sharp, with the lower 
margin arched, slightly thickened towards the 
umbilical region. Height 54, greatest breadth 
not quite 12, least breadth 11 mill (B) 

Helix Lychnia, Benson in Ann. § Mag. Nat. 
Hist, 2nd ser. x. p. 

Reeve, n. t, 

Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 626 

Hab. Isle of Singapore (Bacon). 


(1235) Nanina naninoides, : . 

Shell perforate, orbiculate-convex, rather solid, 
pale fulvous, distinctly and closely striated above, 
often slightly decussated with obsolete concen. 
tric lines, nearly smooth beneath, distantly 
striatulate ; spire depressedly _conoidal, apex 
obtuse ; whorls six, very slightly convex, the last 
rather angular, impressed in the middle ; aperture 
transversely lunar ; peristome straight, obtuse, 
rather thickened, very slightly reflected at the 
open perforation. Lat. maj. 25, min, 22, alt. 
13 mill. 

Helix naninoides, Bens. Ann. Nat, Hist. ix. 
489. 

Phil. Teop. ii. 9. 2. t. 6. f. 3, 

Chemn, ed. 2, Heliw. n. 158. t, 25. £, 7, 8. 

Pfr, Mon. Helic. i. 10; Ie. i. 198, 

Nanina (Xesta) naninoides, 426. 59. 

Hab, Singapore ; Chusan, 


d. China. 


(1236) Nunina cinnamomea, 

Shell subperforated, depressed, thin, bright, 
diaphanous, very minutely and irregularly striat- 
ed, cinnamon ; suture moderate ; whorls seven, 
arrow, scarefly convex; umbilicus small, half- 
covered ; aperture rather oblique, semilunar ; 
peristome simple, thin, acute, Lat. maj. 22, min, 
20, alt. 21. mill. : 

Helix cinnamomea, Val. in Mus. Paris, 

Lydoux in Guerin May. 1838, t. 116. £,1. 

Reeve, n. 442, t. 83. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic, i, 54. 

Nanina (Xesta) cinnamomea, 41. 58. 

Hab, Natunas Archipelago, Chinese Sea. 

(1237) Nanina Pfeifferi. 

Shell subperforate, orbiculate-convex, solid, 
smooth, bright, very finely plaited at the sub- 
marginate suture, chestnut-red, apex fulvous ; 
spire slightly elevated ; whorls six to six and a 
half, nearly level, the last rounded, subdepress- 
ed ; aperture lunar, concolorous within ; peris- 
tome simple. dextral margin sinuated, acute, 
basal slightly thickened, callous, columellar mnar- 
giu rather reflected. Lat, maj. 28, min. 25, 
alt. 16 mill, 

Helix Pfeifferi. (Nauina ?), Phil. in Arch. £. 
Nat. 1845, i. 62. 

Ohemn. ed. 2, Helix, 1 172.t. 81. f. 9,10, 

Pfr. Mon, Helic. i. 54, Te. i, 204, 

Desh, Helic. 163. n. 217, t. 99. £, 1-3, 
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Nanina (Xesta) Pfeifferi, 41d. 59. 

Hab. China. - 

(1238) Nanina Redfieldi. 

Shell umbilicated, conoidally globose, thin, | 
irregularly striated and very obsoletely de- 
cussated, djaphanous, shining, fulvid horn- | 
coloured ; spire conoidal, rather blunt; whorls 
five and a half, convex, enlarging regularly, the 
last inflated, not descending; aperture little 
oblique, Junate-roundish, higher than broad, 
pearly within ; peristome simple, straight, sharp, 
with distant margins; columellar margin®nearly 
perpendicular, dilated above, half covering the 
narrow umbilicus. Leight 14, greatest breadth 
1%, least. breadth 15 mill. (P/r.) 

Helix Redfieldi, Pfr. ix Proce, Zvol, Soc, 1852 
p.3 Jc. u. 1104. t. 161, f, 21, 225 Mon. 
Suppl. 80. : 

Reeve, n. 688. t. 118. 

Hab. Shang Hi, China Fortune.) 


(1239) Nanina epixantha, 

Shell depressed, faintly striated and very 
minutely granulated under a Jens, shining, 
yellowish horn-colour ; spire seareely con- 
vex; apex blunt; suture impressed ; whorls 
four, little convex, enlarging rapidly, the last not 
descending, more convex beneath ; umbilicus 
narrow, forming about one-eighth of the total 
breadth, open ; aperture scarcely oblique, rourd- 
ieh-lunate ; peristome simple, straigit ; upper 
margin slightiy depressed, columellar margin ex- - 
panded into a triangular lamina. Height 8. 
greatest breadth 15, least breadth 13 will. (P/r.) 

Melix epixantha, Pfr. in. Leitschr f. Mat. 1850, 
p. 70; Jc. n. 869. t. 134. f, 13-15; Mon, 
Suppl. 84, 

Reeve, n. 454. t. 84, 

Hab. Shang li, China. (Forduue). 

e, Japan. 

(1240) Nanina conospira. 

Shell openly perforate, globose conic, rather 
thin, faintly striated, little shining, pale horn- 
coloured ; spire conic, with the outlines convex 
and the apex rather poiuted ; whorls five and a 
half, convex, the last rounded, not. descending ; 

- aperture little oblique, nearly semicircular ; peris- 
tome simple, straight, with distant margins ; 
columellar margin somewhat dilated, expanded. 
Height 5, greatest breadth 6, least breadth 53 
mill, (Pfr.) 

Helix conospira, Pfr. in 2 f. 12.1851, p. 14; 
Te, n. 963. t. 146, £17, 18; Mon. Suppl. 50. 

Hab. Japan. 3 i 

(1241) Nanina Sieboldtiana. { 

Shell scarcely perforate, globular, thin, horn- 
coloured, peliueid, slightly striate and very obso- | 
letely decussate ; spire short, conoidal, rather | 
acuminate; whorls five and a half, moderately | 
convex, the last one ventricose; aperture linate- 
cireular ; peristome simple, sharp, with the colu- | 
mellay margin arcuate, dilated, cotvexly reflected. * 
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Heigitt 13, greatest. breadth 18, least breadth 
154 mill. (Pfr) 

Helix Sieboldtiana, Pfr. in Z.f. M. 1950, p. 
3 Mon. Suppl. 42. Reeve, n. 495, t. 19. 
Helix ravida, Pfr. Mon. i. 42. n. 69; 
201, t 13, f. 1, 2 (not Benson). 

Hab. Sapan (Sieboldt). 
® f, Sumatra. 

(1242) Nanina castanea. 

Shell perforated, subglobose, obscure, chestnut, 
with an adnate red and white. band; whorls 
striated. Tat 17 lin. 

Helix castanca, Mudd. Verm ii. 67. n- 262. 

Chemn. ix, pt. 2.135, t. 131. f 1177, 1178, 

Pfr. Mon, Hele. i. 44. 

Nanina castanea, Beek. Ind. 4. 

Hab. Sumatra, 

(1243) Nanina convoluta. 

Shell orbiculate-depressed, thin, smooth, fra- 
gile, brownish horn-colored, with a single white 
peripheral band ; spire moderately produce ; 
whorls five, narrow, moderately con¥ex, enlarg- 
ing slowly, the last larger, broader, perforated be- 
neath ; aperture semilunate ; peristome simple, 
sharp ;  columellar margin scarcely reflexed. 
Height 10, breadth 16 mill (Desh) 

Helix convoluta, Desh. in. Fer, Hist, i, 401. 
n. 255 bis, t..87, f. 2. 

Pfr. Mon. Suppl, 48. 

Hah, Sumatra. 

(1244) Nanina unbilicaria. 

She)l perforated, orbiculate-convex, solid, opake 
bright, irregularly striated, white, ornamented 
with three unequal chestnut bands, one at 
the suture, two at the ourline, basal area 
chestnut ; whorls seven, scarcely convex, the last 
obsoletely angled ; aperture oblique, wide, lunar ; 
peristowe simple, obtuse, basal margin slightly 
thickened ; colume!lar margin dilated, reflected, 
not covering the perforation. Lat maj. 38, min, 
28; alt. 17 miil. ; 

llclix umbilicaria, Le Guillon in Revue Zool. 
1842, p. 137. : 

Chemn. ed. 2, Helia, n. 63.t. 11. £14, 15. 

Pfr. Mon. Helie. i. 64 ; Te, i. 92, 

Nanina (Nesta) umbilicawa, 4/5. 59. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

g. Java. 

(1245) Nenina inguineta, 

Shell subperforate, conical-semiglobose, thin, 
nitidulous, minutely granulated, fawn-coloured ; 
whorls five and a half, nearly level, the last sprin- 
kled with brown spots and flamelets, ohsoletely 
keeled, rounded in front; aperture subrhombic 
lunar ; peristome simple, acute. Lat, maj, 28 
min. 25, alt. 16 mill, 


87 
Te, i. 


Helix inquinata, V.d. Busch in Phil Icon. i 
1,10.t, bf + : 
Pfr, Symbti. 19; Mon. Helic. 1.465 Je. i 


202. 
Chemn, ed. 2. Helix, un, 169. t. 31. f. 5, 6. 
Reeve, n. 899. t. 76. 
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Nanina (Hemiplecta) inquinate, 4d. 60. 

Hab. Java. 

(1248) Nanina gemina, 

Shell very narrowly umbilicated, dep: 
turbinated, obsoletely angulated, irregularly suby- 
granular with concentric and oblique striv, brun- 
neous, beneath pale, lutescent, surroundgd in the 
middle by a white band, adnate with a narrower 
rufous band ; whorls six, rapidly inereasing, 
scarcely convex ; aperture lunate-oval ; peristome 
simple, inflected above, Lat. maj. 49, min. 41, 
alt. 28 mill, 

Helix gemina, V. @. Busch in Phil Icon. i. 1. ! 
p.9.t. 1, f.1) (Nanina ?) | 

Pfr. 1,18; Mon. Helic. i 43. 
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(1247) Nanina halata. 

Shell scarcely perforate, conoidal, thin, smooth, 
diaphanous, bluish-green, nniform, or with two 
pale red bands ; spire convex-conoicdal, dusty. 
with the agex rather blunt; whorls six, mode- | 
rately convex, the last one not descending, ob- 
tusely angulated in the middle, rounded anterior- 
ly, convex and shining beneath; aperture ob- 
lique, lunate, somewhat trapezoidal ;_peristome 
simple, straight, sharp, with the margins distant 
from each other, columellar margin reflected 
above in a very small lamina, Height 19, zreat- 
est breadth 28, least breadth 25 mill. (Pfr) 

Nanina halata, Afouss. Jav. Moil. 119. t. 21. 

2, 

Alb, 60 (Hemiplecta), 

Helix halata, Reeve, Conch. Icon. n. 486. t, 90. 

Pfr, To.n. 929. 6.142. 6.9, 10; Alon Suppl. 45. 

Hab. Dompo, Java (Zollinger) 

(1248)  Nanina bataviana. 

Shell perforated, epressedly-globose, thin, 
obtusely keeled, above cinnamon-colonred, ob- 
liquely closely coatulated, chestnut beneath, striat- 
ed, pale towards the umbilicns, umbilical area 
chestnut ; whorls six and a half, very slightly 
convex ; aperture angulately-lunar ; peristome 
nearly simple, arehedly reflected at the perfora- 
tion, Lat. maj. 332, min. 29, alt, 17% miil. 

Helix bataviana, / @. Busch in Phit. Ioan. i. 
lLp.%tif3.  ¢ 

Pfr. Mon. Helie, i, 77 (Nania ?); Symb. ii. 
17. Ie. i, 87. 

Ohemn, ed. 2, Helix, n. 58. t, V1. f. 1:3; 

Reeve, n. 463. t. 88. 

Nanina bataviana, Mouss. Jav. Moll. LT. t. 1. 
f.1, 

lb, 60 (emiplecta). 

Hab, Sava. 

(1249) Naniza cineta, 

Shell depressed above, inflated beneath, longi- 
tudinally striated, umbilicated, red-brown, orna- 
mented with a black or brown band above the 
iniddle of the whorls; whorls four 3 Spire plee 
nulate ; aperture somewhat rounded ; lip simple ; 
columella smooth. Late 23, alt: 15 mill. 

THelicwineta. Sea. ix 2 Vee w Wace an 
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Pfr, Mon. Helie. i. 54. 

Hub. Java ? 

(1250) Nanina javanica. 

Shell perforated, orbiculate-convex, closely 
costulate-striated above, nearly smooth beneath, 
lutescent-horny, zoned with threes narrow red 
bands, two near the margin, the third near the 
suture ; spire short; whorls six, nearly level, 
the last slizhtly keeled ; keel vanishing in front; 
umbilical area red ; aperture somewhat angularly 
lunar; peristome simple, straight; columellar 
margiPa little dilated at the open perforation, 
slightly reflected. Lat. maj. 28, min. 23, alt. 15- 





j 16 anil, 


Helix javaniea. Zam, 46, p 76; ed. Dh, p- 


45. 


Chema ed, 2, Hetit, n 6%. t. 11, f. 12. 13. 

Pfr Mon Helie. i. 64; Ie. i. 91, 

Desh. Hist. Hel. Y87. n. 250. 

Reeve. . 896. t. 76, 

Helix javacensis (Helicclla), Fer. Pr, 984; 
Hist. t. 92. 2. 

Nanina javauensis, Gray in Proe. Zool. Soe, 
1834, p. 59. 

Nanina Javana, Back, Ind 4, 

Nanina Javanica, Mouss, Jav. Moll. 15. t. 1. 
£3. 

Alb, 59 (Xesta). 

Hab... Sava. < 

(1251) Nauina centralis, 

Shell perforate, conic, orbiculate, keeled, faint- 
ly striated above with excessively minute granu- 
lations, cinnamon-coloured ; spire conic, with the 
outlines rectilinear ; whorls five and ahalf, flat- 
tened above the last pale in the region of the 
keel, convex and shining beneath, obscurely cin- 
namon-coloured round the perforation ; aper- 
ture obliquely subtrapezoid ; peristome simple, 
inflected round the perforation. Height 12, great. 
est breadth 22, least breadth 20 mill. (Mousa), 

Nanina centralis, Mousson, Jav. Mull. 17. t. 
9.f. 1. 

Alb. 60 (emiplecta.) 

Helix centralis, Pfr. Mon, Suppl. 78. 

Hub. Javal (Zollinger). 

(1252) Nanina ryssolemma. 

Shell sinistral, orbicular, solid, opake, yellow- 
ish-fuscons above, sculptured with serial coarse 
impressions, paler beneath, nearly smooth, whit- 
ish in the umbilical region ; spire scareely raised, 
very bluut ; whorls five and a half, flattened, the 
last angled, but rounded towards the aperture, 
ventricose beneath, slightly descending towards 
the umbilicus, which is wide and deep ; aperture 
very oblique, roundish-Imate, pearly within, with 
a fuscous edge; peristome straight, sharp, with 
the margins joined by a rather thick callus ; co- 
lumellar margin rectilinear, produced above into 
a triangular lamina. Height 19, greatest breadth 
40, least breadth 33 mill. (416) 

Nanina ryssolemma, Albers in ZF. M. 1832, 
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Helix ryssolemma, Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 634. 
Had. Java? 


h. Philippine Tslauds. 

(1253) Nanina gradata. : 

Shell imperforate, globose-turbinate, striatu- 
Jate, thin, hyaline ; spire turbinated, apex acute ; 
whorls six, slightly convex, graduated, the last 
acutely keeled in the middle, convex beneath, un- 
der a lens very minutely striated concentrically ; 
aperture squarish-lunar ; peristome simple, acute, 
columellar margin slightly and vertically descend- 
ing. Lat. maj. 5, min. 4%, alt, 5 mill. * 

Helix scalarina, Pfr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1846, p. 
110; in Z. f. M. 1851, p, 128. 

Hehx gradata, Pfr. Mon. i. 38. n. 60 (not 
Gould), 

Reeve, n. 168, t. 37. 

Hab, Leyte, Philippines. 

(1254) Nanina fulvida, 

Shell subperforated, globosely-turbinated, thin 
pellucid, pale fulvesceut, very closely grannlose 
above (under a lens), glabrous beneath, bright ; 
spire elate, apex obtuse ; whorls five and a half, 
the highest plane, the last one and a half round- 
ed ; aperture lunar ; peristome simple ; columel- 
lar margin slightly thickened, reflected at the ob- 
solete perforation. Lat. maj. 3}, min, 274, alt, 
22 mill. 

Helix fulvida, P/r, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1842, p. 
87. 

Phil, Icon, i. 2. p, 21. t. 2. f. 2. 

Chemn, ed, 2, Helia, v.17. t. 31. f. 11, 12. 

Helix fulvida (Nanina ?), Pfr. Synd. ii. 18; 
Mon, Helic. i. 45; Ic. i, 204. 

Reeve, Conch, Jeon. n, 29, t. 7. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) fulvida, 4d. 60. 

Hab, Mindanao, Philippines. 


(1255) Nanina conoidalis, 

Shell orbiculate-conoidal, with the perforation 
almost covered, elevated above, convex, beneath, 
with radiating atriee, pale brownish ; whorls five, 
bordered above, reticulate-striated or wrinkled, 
reddish-brown violaceous, the last with a narrow 
band of chestnut-colour; peristome simple im- 
pereeptibly thickened, Height 21, greatest 
breadth 82 mill. (Adams and Reeve.) 

Helix conoidalis, 4 Adama and Reeve, Voy 
Samarang, Moll, 63, t. 16, f. 11. 

Reeve, Conch. Icon, n. 523, t, 96. 

Pfr. Mon, Suppl. 46. 

Hab. Asle of Mindoro. 

(1256) Nanina spectabilis. 

Sheli subperforated, turbinately-depressed, 


solid, very bright, horny luteous, ornamented with | p- 


one percurrent red or blackish band ; spire more 
or less elevated, apex often reddish ; whorls five 
and a half, slightly convex, the last angulated 
beneath the band; aperture widely lunar; peris- 
tome simple, acute; columellar margin slightly 
reflected, covering the perforation. Lat. maj. 17 
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Helix spectabilis, Pfr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1845+ 

14 
: Phil. Teon. i. 7, p. 155, t. 4, f. 18. 

Ohemn, ed. 2, Heliz, n. 165, t. 32. f. 8, 4. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 47; Fe.i. 199. 

Desh, 1. c. 164.0. 219 t. 97, f. 11-18. 

Reeve, n. 148. t. 34 

Helix spectabilis, var., Chemn, ed. 2, Helim, t. 
132. f. 5, 6, 

Nanina (Microcystis) spectabilis, 476. 60. 

Var. Vitrina fuseo-suecinea, Beck, M88, 

Hab. Samar, Philippines. 

(1257) Nanina gemma. 

Shell scarcely perforate, conoidally orbicular, 
thin, smooth, shining, pellucid, greenish-glassy ; 
spire «lepressed conoidal; suture slightly border- 
!ed; whorls four, very little convex, enlarging re- 
| gularly, the last not descending anteriorly ; aper- 
ture little oblique, roundish-linate ; peristome 
simple, straight 5 columellar margin short, arch- 
ed, a little reflected above. Height 5, greatest 
breadth 9, least breadth 7 mill. (B/r.) 

Helix gemma, Pfr. in Proc Zool, Soc. 1848. 
p. 109; Af. M. 1848, p. 90; Je. n, 762.t. 
122. f. 19, 20 Mon, Suppl. 49. 

Reeve, u. 168. t. 37, 

Vitrina suturalis a, Beck, M.8.8. 

Smaller, whitish-glassy, with the spire less 
elevated. —Pfr, Je t. 122. f. 21. 

Vitrina suturalis Beck, MSS. 

Microcystis margarita, Beck, MSS. 

Morch, Cat, Yold. 2, 0. 30, 

Hah Albulng, island of Zugon ; var. from 
Camiguing (H Cuming.) 

This shell differs from H. glanca by ita spire 
less elevated, and by the more slowly increasing 
whorls, the last one being narrower. 

(1258) Nunina maxima 

Shell perforated, depressed, slightly turbinated, 
solid, heavy, obliquely and irregularly striated, 
fulvous above, marked with broader and narrower 
yellow bands ; spire subturbiniate with the apex 
rather blunt; suture deep ; whorls six 
and a half, enlarging slowly, the upper oncs 
flat, the following regularly vaulted, the last 
keeled at its periphery, ‘ moderately convex, 
shining, chestnut-coloured beneath; aperture little 
oblique, lunate, milky-white within ; peristome 
simple, straight, blunt, with distant margins ; 
basal margin somewhat thickened within, shortly 
dilated above and almost covering the perforation. 
Height 42, greatest breadth 90, least breadth. 77 
mill. (Pfr) 

Helix maxima, Pfr. in Proc. Zool, Soe. 1853, - 
; Mon. Suppl. 627. 

Hab. Philippine Islands. 

(1259) Nanina Oweniana, . 
Shell perforated, turbinately depressed, thin, 
radiatingly striated above and decussated with ex- 

| tremely crowded spiral strize,not shining, fulvous; 
spire shortly conoidal, blunt; suture bordered ; 
ch je fanr and a half, enlarging gradually, 
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convex, the last not descending, with a pale keel 
at its periphery and a rufous band below the 
keel, horny-greenish and shining beneath, with 
irregularly impressed spiral lines ; aperture nearly 
diagonal, lunate,rather rhomboidal, pearly within ; 
peristoine simple, straight, with distant margins ; 
columellary margin declivous, callons, sinuated 
above, shortly dilated and reflexed near the per- 
foration, Height 17, greatest breadth 2, least 
breadth 263 mill. (PA). 

Nelix Oweniaua, Pfr. in Proc, Zvol. Soc. 1863, 
p. 3 Afon, Suppl. 628. 

Hub. Philippine Islands, 


(1260) Nanina Armida, 

Shell subperforate, rather turbinate, thin, 
faintly and minutely striated, diaphanous, siizhtly 
shining, falvous horn-coloured, spire couvexly 
conoidal, with a subtle and rather blunt apex ; 
suture impressed, bordered with white; whorls 
six, moderately convex, enlarging gradually, 
the Inst not descending, furnished with # short, 
sharp white keel, more convex beneath ; aperture 
nearly perpendicular, lunate, slightly angled ; 
peristome simple, straight, with distant margins ; 
columellar margin declivous, slightly thickened 
above. 
breadth 14 mill. (P/r.) 

Helix Armida, Pfr. in Z f. M, 1853, p. 58; 
Mon. Suppl. 623. : 

Hab, Mount Isarog, Isle of Luzon (17, Cuming) 


(1261) Nanine ceratodes. 

Sheil subperforated, globosely-depressed, thin, 
minntely striatulate, nitidulous, pellucid, horny ; 
spire scarcely elevated ; whorls five, subplanulate, 
increasing rapidly, the last subdepressed ; aper- 
ture ample, obliquely lunar ; peristome simple, 
aeute; columellar margin very slightly reflected, 
nearly hiding the perforation, Lat maj 164. miu. 
14, alt. 9 mill, 

Melix ceratodes, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1848, p. 128. 


Chemn. ed 2. Helix. n. 699. t. 110, £.16,17. 


Pfr. Mon, Helie.i. 57. 

Heeve, n. 150. t. 84 f. 147-150. 

Vitrina ceutralis, Byck. MSS. 

Hab. Luzon and Mindoro, Philippines. 


(1262) Navina succinea. 


Shell depressed, obsoletely perforated, thin, : 
pellucid, bright, amber-like; suture moderate, | 
slightly margined ; whorls five, increasing rapid- | 


ly, very slightly convex ; aperture lunar; peris- 
tome simple, acute ; columellar margin slightly 
relleeted, covering the obsolete perforation. Lat. 
maj. 10, min. 84, alt. 6 mill, 
Helix succinea, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1845, 
» 39, 
Chemn.ed 2. Helix, n. 541. t, 87. £. 6-8. 
Pfr. Mon. Helic. i, 58. 
Reeve, n. 161. t. 36. 
Nanina (Microcystis) suceinea, 474. 60. 
Hab, Luzon and Mindoro, Philippines. 


Height 8, greatest breadth 16, least | 
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(1263) Nuwina subfusca. 

Shell subperforate, depressed, thin, minutely 
striated, pellucid, brownish horn-coloured 3 Spire 
searcely raised ; suture slight, somewhat border 
ed whorls four and a half, searcely convex, en- 
larging rapidiy, the last rounded at its periphery, 
not descending anteriorly ; aperture a little ob- 
lique, broadly lunate; peristome simple, thin, 
straight, with convergent margins ; right margin 
rather sinuate, columellar margin nearly perpen- 
dicular, scarecly reflected above. Height 63, 
greate-$ breadth 22-4, least breadth 10 mill. (Pfr) 

Vitrina subfusca, Beck in Muss Cuming. 

Mclix subfusea, Pfr inv Proc, Zool. Soe. 1848, 
p.109; Zf, M1848, p.91; ten. 761, t. 
122. f. 16-18 ; Mon. Suppl. 62. 

Hab. \sle of Luzon ( H. Cuming). 

(1264) Nanina lucidella. 

Shell minute, perforated, depressed, striatulate, 
very bright, brunneous ; spire subplanulate; su- 
ture white-margined ; whorls four, level, the last 
seareely more convex beneath, impressed in the 
middle, very narrowly perforated ; aperture ob- 
liquely lunar ; peristome simple, obtuse; colu- 
mellar margin steep, searcely thickened. Lat. 
maj. 32, min. 3, alt. 2 mill, 

Helix lucidella, Pfr Proc. Zool. Soe, 
41; Aon. Helic. i. 60 

Reeve, Conch, Toon. n. 164, t. 87. 

Hab. Luzon, Philippines, 

(1265) Nanina sugittifera. 

Shell subperforated, depressed, thin, pellucid, 
obliquely striated and obsoletely wrinkled, ful- 
vous, ornamented with arrow-shaped spots, and 
a single obsolete red band at the keel; suture 
impressed, slightly channeled at the last whorl R 
whorls four and a half, nearly level, the last infla~ 
ted ; aperture very oblique, Iunate-oval, milky in- 
side ; peristome simple, slightly thickened at the 
columella, searcely reflected, upper margin deflect- 
ed. Lat. maj. 47, mim. 88, alt, 26 mill, 

Helix sagittifera, Pfr. in Proe, Zool. Soe. 1842, 
p. 86. Mon, Helie. i. 62; Ie. + 197. 

Phill, Ieon- i. 4, p, 77.t 4.81, 

(Nanina?) Pfr, Symd. ii, 20, 

Ohemn, ed. 2. Heliz, u. 163. t. 32. & 10, IL 

Desh. 1. ec. 159. n, 211. t. 99. f 15-19, 

Reeve, n. 3, t. 1, and var, 

Helix hepatica, Reeve. un. 9. 8. 

Nanina (Ryssota) sagittifera, 4b. 61. 

Hab. Philippines. 

(1266) Nenina Borneensis, 

Shell obliquely perforate, depressed, rather 
thin, decussated by distinct strise: of growth and 
numerous oblique impressed lines, dark fulvous ; 
spire scarcely raised, blunt ; suture bordered with 
an impressed line ; whorls four, little convex, in- 
creasing rapidly, the last one marked at the peri- 
phery with a blackish band, which is dilute to- 
wards the centre ; more convex beneath and irre- 
gularly radiated with chestnut streaks ; aperture 
elicit (leek: “Eratardcsiic Tetowe < ae 


1346, p. 
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within, with the band translucent ; peristome 
simple, sharp, with the columellar margin reffect- 
ed into a short triangular lamiva, which covers 
half the umbilicus. Height 25, greatest breadth 
5z, least breadth 42 will. (Pfr) 

Helix Borneensis, PA. in Proc. Zool. Soc, 1849 
p. 127; Mou. Suppl. 10. 

Hab, Borneo. 

This specirs in shape, size anil habitus greatly 
resembles V. sagittifera ; mt its sculpture is differ- 


ent, its spire less raised, its whorls increasing ra- | 
ther slowly, and its aperture is jarger and more | 


oval 

(1267) Nanina ovum. 

Shell slightly perforated, globosely, depressed 
obliquely striated and irregularly wrinkled, slight- 
ly decussated with impressed Imes, very close at 
the apex, remote and irregular on the last whorls, 





obtusely keeled, entirely deep fulvons, or orna- | 


mented witha pale band above the keel, and a 
purplish-black band beneath the keel; suture chan- 
neled ; whorls five, tumid above, the last excavat- 
ed at the columella; aperture lunate-elliptical, 
inside bright, milky; peristome simple, thick, 
dextral margin archedly dilated. Lat. maj. 115, 
nin 80, alt 70 will, 

Helix ovam, Val. in Huinb, Voy Zool. ii. 240 
t.57. 61. 
Fer, in Bull, Zool, 1835, p. 32. 

(Nanina?) Pfr. Syd, ii. 19. 
Chemn, ed, 2. Helia, n. 165.t 25, 
Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 6". Te. i, 190, 
Desh. in Fer. i. 155. w. 207. 
Reeve, n. 1.t. tf 1. 2. 4 
Nanina (Ryssota) ovum, 425. 61. 
© Helix meridionalis, Gray in Wood, 
f. 42. (not Risso). 
Helix (Helicogena,) otaheitana, Fer. 
Hist. t. 29.8. 4. 5. 
Eurycratera otaheitana, Beck Ind 46. 
Chromocochlea tahitana, 
Gart. i. 186. t. 65. 66. 
Hab. Philippines. 
(1268) Nanina nobilis. 
Shell narrowly umbilicate, depressed, rather 
turbinate, solid, striated, stightly deeussated with 
impressed spiral and oblique lines, falvous ; spire 
little raised, shortly turbinate ; whorls six, scaree- 
ly convex, the last surrounded in the middle with 
araised, bluut ridge, below which is a dark chest- 
nut-coloured band, which is diffuse and vanishes 
towards the umbilicus ; aperture large, little ob- 
lique, broadly lunate, pearly within; peristome 
simple, straight ; columellar margin reflected iu- 
to a short triangular lamina near the umbilicus, 
Height 30, greatest breadth 53, least breadth 45 
mill. (Pfr.) 
Helix nobilis, Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1849, 
127; Ic. un, T71. t. 125, £1. 2.; Mon. Suppi. 


f.1.2. 


Supple te 7. 


Pr. 49; 


P 
69. 


Hartm. Erd-u Sissi | 
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,  Whitish, with a single narrow periphevic band, 
bencath which the last whorl is of a pale violace- 
ous colour, 

Helix obliquata, Reeve, Conek Feon. n. 884 t. 
V4. 

{ Hub, Borneo ; the variety from the Philippine 

\ Islands (?). 

i (1269) Nanina Mulleri. 

| Shell obtectly perforated, convexly orbiculate, 

slightly keeled, solid, fulvons, darker beneath, 

marked with a broad red band beneath the keel ; 
suture linear ; whorls four and a half, rapidly in- 
creasing, the highest plane, minutely rugulosely 
reticulated, the last convex towards the aperture 
irregularly malleately rugose ; aperture Junate- 
oval ; peristome simple, upper margin slightly iu- 
flected, columellar a little expanded, covering the 

perforation. Lat, maj. 39 min. 38, alt 23 mill. 

Helix Mulleri, Pfr. in Zeitschr. f. Mal. 1844, 

178; Mon. 

Helic. i, 67 ; Te. 191, 

Chemn. ed. 2. Helia, n, 156 t, 25. Ff, 8, 4. 

Desh, in Fer. 1/0. un. 218, t, 100, f. 11-18. 

Reeve, uw. 19. t. 4. 

Nauina (Ryssota) Mulleri, 47, 61. 

Helix ovum Pfr. Syd. ii, 20. 

Hab. Philippines, 

(1270) Nanina bulla. 

Shell subperforate, globoscly-depressed, very 

thin, pellucid, very minutely decussated with 

close spiral and oblique strive, slightly keeled, 
pale fulvous, yed-zoued at the keel ; suture scarce- 
ly impressed ; spire hardly exserted 5 whorls four, 
neatly level ; aperture lunate-rounded, iridescent 
inside, one-baucded ; peristome simple, upper mar- 
gin hent inwards, columellar scarcely expanded. 

Lat. maj. 40 min 31, alt, 23 mill. 

Helix bulla, B/r. in Proc. Zool, Soc, 1842, p- 

151; Mon. Helic. i. 68; Ie. i, 207. 

Phill. Icon. i.4.p. 17. t. 4 £2. 

Chemn, ed, 2. Heli. n. 175, t. 83. f. 3.4, 

Desh. Helic. 161. n, 214, t. 100. f. 6, 7. 

Reeve, vn. 15. t. 4. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) bulls, Alb. 60. 
Helix vesica (Naniua?), Pfr, Syd. ii. 21. {not 
Tea). : 

Hab. Philippines. 

(1271) Nanina gummata. ; 

Shell slightly perforated, conical, somewhat de- 
pressed, minutely decussated abave with Idngi- 
tudinal aud transverse strie ; brown, dull; cloth- 
ed with a gummy epidermis ; smooth beneath, 
very bright, yellowish-brown, zoned at the mar- 

gin with a broad luteous band, adnate, with a 

broader rufous band beneath; whorls six aud a 

half, convex, narrow ; aperture wide, lunar; pe- 

ristome simple ; colunellar margin thickened, re- 
flected, nearly covering the perforation. 
Helix gummata, Sow, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1841, 

p- 25. 

Pfr. Symb. ti. 18 5 


[reer 


Pp 


Ifon Helic. i. 783 Ic. i. 
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Chemu. ed ; 2, Helix, n. 184 t. 34. f.1, 2. Hl 
Reeve. n. 134. t. 31. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta,) gummata, 47. 60. 


Helix luteofasciata, Zea, Philad. Trans. 1841, | 2 


p. 462, t.12. f. 18. ! 
Hab, Luzon. 1 
(1272) Nanina xanthotricha. A 
Shell obtectly subperforate, rather depressed, 

cinnamon, regularly and = minutely granulated 

above and beyond the margin, clothed with aj 
silky epidermis ; hairs close, short, golden ; su- 
ture deep ; whorls six, rounded, the last glab- 
rous benenth ; shining, the amooth part separat- 
ed from the granular bya slight angle ; aperture 
wide, lunar, milky inside, brown-margined ; per- 
istome simple, acute, columellar margin much 

thickened. Lat. maj. 82, miu 28, alt 18 mill, 
Helix xanthotricha, Pfr, &ymb. ii, 21; Mon. 
Holic i, 14 5 de i. 217, 
Chemn. ed, 2, Heliv, un. 

V7. 

Desh, Helic. 163, n. 218. t, 99, f. 4-8, 
Reeve, t. 81. f 182.6. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta} xanthotricha, 4/2 60. 
" Helix velutina, Sow. Proc, Zool. Soc, 1841, p- 

25 (not Lam.) | 
Had. Guimaras, i 
(1273) Nanina Morehii. | 
Shell perforate, rather depressed, thin, very | 

minutely decussated aud granulated, covered 

with very short bristles, pale horn-coloured, with 

areddish-brown peripherical line, and with a 

chestnut-coloured band beneath ; spire short, 

convex, witl the apex prominent; whorls five, 
molerately convex, the last obsoletely angled at 
its periphery, smooth and shining round the per- 
foration and a little beyond the basal band, the 
smooth part touching the granulated part without 
forming an angle ; aperture nearly _ vertical, 
roundish-lnnate, pearly within, with the bands 
translucent ; peristome simple sharp ; columellar 

Margin very slightly reflected above. Height 

12, greatest breadth 20, least breadth 18 mill 

(Pfr) 


186. t. 84 £16, 





Helix xanthotricha Pfr. Moni. 74 ; Let. 
34, £18, 19. 

Reeve, t. 31. £. 182 a 

Helix spec, nova ? Morch, Cat. Kierulf.1. n, 
3. 

Helix Morehii, Pfr iv Z.f. M. 1851, p. 12; 
Mon. Suppl. 73. | 

Hab, Negros, Philippines (Lf. Cuming). 

(1274) Nanina setigera. 

Shell obtectly subperforate, somewhat semizlo- 
hose, thin, brunneous, upper surface and exterior 
of the base slightly granulated, clothed with a 


seligerous epidermis, beneath smooth and shin- |. 


ing, with a broad luteous band beneath the 
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margin thickened. Lat, maj. 30, min. 27, alt, 


; 20 mill. 


Helix setigera, Sow. Proc. Zool. Soe, 1841, Pp. 
25 


Oo. 
Pfr. Symb. ii, 21; Mon, Helie. i. 14 ; Te. i, 
218. 

Delessert, Recueil, t, 38. £, 3. 

Chenin.ed, 2, Heliv n. 187. t. 34. £20. 21. 

Chenu, Hl, Conch. t.%5, f. 8. 

Reeve, n. 135. t. 3). 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) setigera, 410, 60, 

Habs Luzon, 

(1275) Nanina Zeus, 

Shell obliquely perforated, somewhat depress- 
edly-convex, solid, sculptured with oblique wrin- 
kKles and raised spiral tines, rufous, ornament- 
ed above with white flashing stripes ; whorls 
four and a half, convex, the last convex beneath, 
angulated in the middle, forrowed beneath the 
keel with deep, concentric grooves ; aperture very 
oblique, subtrapezoidal, iridescent within ; peris- 
tome acute, straight ; columellar margin short, 
reflected over tie perforation, Lat. maj. 60, 
min. 47, alt, 30 mill. 

Helix Zeus, Jonas in Proce, Zool. Soc. 1842, 
p. 188. 

Phil. Teon.i. 8. p. 47. t. 3 £2. 

Chemn, ed 2, Helie. 1.160. t. 96, f. 4-6, 

Fer, Hist.t. 64 A. 1.9. 

Pfr. Mou, Hetic. 67 ; le. i. 195. 

Desh, Helic, 155, n. 208. t. 64 AROS 6 
100. f. 1, 2. 

Reeve, n, 17. t. 4. 

Nanina (Ryssota) Zeus, 40d. 62. 

Smaller, with the umbilicus 
Height 22, breadth 43 mill. 

Hab, Philippines. 

(1276) Nanina Lamarckiana, 

Sheli obliquely perforated, depressed, slightly 
keeled, thin, irregularly striated and wrinkled, 
olivaceous-red, ornamented below the keel with 
a blackish-rafons band, shaded off below ; suture 
impressed ; spire scarcely elevated ; whorls four 
and a half, the highest nearly level, very minute- 
ly decussated ; aperture widely elliptical, milky 
or opaline inside ; peristome simple, thin, dilated 
at the columella, reflected, half covering the ob- 
Hique umbilicus. Lat. maj. 60, min. 48, alt, 82 mill, 

Helix Lamarckiana, Lea in Tr. 4m. Phil. Soc. 
vii. 461, t. 12. f. 11. 

Chemn, ed. 2. Helia, n, 159, t. 26. f. 1-3. 
Pfr. Symb. ii. 19; Mon. Hetic.i. 67; Ie. i, 
OL 


quite closed. 


194, 
Uelix Lamarckiana, Desk. Helic. 158. n. 210° 
t. 102. f 1-8, 
Reeve, n. 20.t. 4. 
Nanina (Ryssota) Lamarckiana, 4/5. 62. 
Smaller, paler, thinner, more distinctly keeled, 
Height 24, greatest breadth 55, least breadth 43 


margin and around the umbilicus ; spire depress- | mill. 


culy conoidal; whorls six, convex ; aperture 
rounded funar; peristome simple, columellar 


llelix caducior, Reeve, Conch. Ieon. n, 12. t. 3. 
Had, Phitinnines (Crantaa) | 
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(1277) Nanina semiglobosa. 

Shell subperforated, semiglobose, thin, lutes- 
cent horny, very minutely granulated above 5 st- 
ture scarcely impressed : whorls six, plane, the 
last keeled, beneath the keel smooth, shining, 
marked with a pale brown band ; aperture dun- 
ate-elliptical, banded inside ; peristome simple, 
acute ; columellar margin widely reftected, half 
covering the very narrow umbilicus. Lat maj. 
44, min, 39, alt. 26 mill. 

Helix semiglobosa, P/r. Proc. Zool. Soe. 1845, 
p. 38 5 Mon. Helie. i. 78. Ps 

Reeve, n, 118 t- 27. 

Smaller, with five whorls, of which the last is 
rather convex above, Height 15, greatest breadth 
80, least breadth 27 mill. 

Hab. Philippines. 

(1278) Nanina porphyria. 

Shell perforated, depressed, solid, rugosely 
striated obliquely, rufous, marbled with very nu- 
merous subprominent pale yellow spots and 
stripes, keeled, below the keel brown-banded, 
beneath olive-fulvous, brighter 5 whorls four aud 
a half, planulate, regularly increasing, the last 
openly channeled round the perforation ; aper- 
ture subrhombic ; peristome simple, thin, colu- 
mellar margin avchedly reflected. Lat, aaj. 43, 
min. 38, alt. 26 mill. 

Ulelix porphyria, Pfr. Proc 
287. 

:; (Nanina?) Pfr. Symb. ii. 20; Mon. Helice i 
78; Ie. i, 198. 

Phil. eon, i. 2 p. 22.4, 203. 

Ohemn. ed. 2. Hetiz. v. 164.4. 32, f. 

Desh. Helic, 157, u, 209. t. 100. f. 8 

Reeve, n. 8. t. 3. 

Nanina (Ryssota) porphyrea, Alb, 62, 

Hab. Philippines. 

(1272) Nanina Darondeani. 

Shell orbicular, umbilicated, keeled, depress- 
edly-convex above, pale olire-brown, beneath 
convex, chestnut; whorls five, obliquely wrin- 
kled, finely and closely transversely striated ; aper- 
ture rounded-oval, concave towards the narrow 
umbilicus, brown inside, white-banded; peris- 


Zool. Soc, 184% 


12.1 
-10. 


tome acute; columella white, widely reflected | 


above the umbilicus ; umbilicus moderate, deep, 
depressed at the margin. Lat. 41, alt. 19 mill. 
Helix Darondeani, Sond. Reeve Zool, 1842, 
. 101. 
Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 
Moll, t. 28. f. 21-23. 
Hab, Lavzon, Philippines. 
(1280) Nanina Cuvieriana. 


16; Voy de la Bonite 


Shell opeuly perforated, orbiculate, thin, pellu- 7 


cid, obliquely striated, keeled, olivaceous-lutes- 

cent, ornamented with a broad rufous band be- 

neath keel, shaded of downwards; spire searcely 

elate; whosts five, planulate, the last convex he- 

neath ; aperture wide, lunar; peristome simple, 

acute, columellar margin very slightly reflected. 
Leics ~ acta, aly i ee 


3.) 
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Helix Cuvieriana, Lea, Trans. dm. Phil’ Sor, 
vii. 461, 1. 12, £12, S 

(Nanina?) Pfr. Symd. ii. 18; Mon. Helic. 
i717; Fc.i 196. 

Chemn. ed. 2, Heli, n. 161, t. 26, f. 7-9. 

Reeve, nn. 28, t. 7. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) Cuvieriana, 4/0. 60. 

Hab, Luzon, Philippines. 

(1281) Nanina exilis. 

Shell perforated, nearly discoidal, keeled, pel- 
| lucid, thin, pale fulvous, depressed above, sharp- 
j ly striated, more convex beneath, and with less 
distinct strize ; whorls six, nearly level, the last 
not descending, ornamented beneath the keel with 
‘a narrow rufous band; umbilical area sometimes 
‘reddish-brown ; aperture wide, elliptical; peris- 
tome simple, acute, columellar margin very 
| slightly reflected. Lat. Maj. 35, min. 80, alt. 
15 mill. 

Helix exilis, Mudd. Verm. ii. 22, n. 221. 

Pfr. Mon, Helic. i. 98; Ic. n, 887. t. 137. 

f 10-12, 

Desh, Helic. 364. n. 431, t. 64. A. f. 1. 

Reeve, n. 16. t. 4. 

Uelix explanata, Quoy. & Gaimard, Aastrot. 
| Qol ii 193. t. 10. f. 10-13! 

Lan, ed. Desh, 194. p. 121. 

Fer. Hist, t. 64. A, £1? 

Nanina exilis, Beck. Ind. 4. 

Gray, Proc. Zool, Soe. 1834. p. 59? 

Hab. New Guinea; Philippines. 

(1282) Nanina biangulata. 

Shell subperforated, scalariform, thin, horny- 
rubelline, faintly striated, rather shining ; whorls 
seven, gradually increasing, the last bicarinate ; 
lower keel thread-like at the margin, the higher 
passing through all the whorls ; aperture lunate- 
oval ; peristome simple, acute, almost hiding the 
very warrow perforation. Lat. maj. 15, min. 135, 
alt. 9. mill, 

Helix biangulata, Pfr iu Phil. Icon. i. 7. p- 155, 
t. 8. f. 1%; Proc. Zool. Soe. 1845, p. 40; Mon. 
Helic. i, 80; Ie. ii, 125. 

Chemn. ed. 2, Helix, n. 550, t. 88. f. 6, 7. 

Reeve, n. 157. t. 35. 

Alb, 118 (Thea). 

Hab. Luzon, Philippines. 
| (1283) Nanina filocineta, 

Shell perforated, depressed, thin, pellucid, 
horny, striatulate, bright; spire scarcely elevated, 
! obtuse 5 whorls five and a half, slightly convex, 
} keeled, the last convex beneath ; keel thread-like, 
; couspicuous on the higher whorls, but not ex- 
| serted ; aperture vertical, somewhat ear-shaped 
lunar; peristome simple, straight, columeilar 
| margin very oblique, elongated, descending, sud- 
‘denly ascending on the right. Lat. maj. 11, 
' min. 10, alt. 54 mill. 

Helix filocincta, Pfr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1845, p. 
1424; Mou. Helic. i. 82; Ie. i, 127, 
\ Chenn. ed. 2, Heliv, p. 553. t. 88. f, 
ee a ee 





24-26. 
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Nanina (Xesta) filocinea, 425. 59. 

Hab. Mindanao, Philippines. 

(1284) Nanina excentrica. 

Shell subperforated, nearly level above, inflat- 
ed beneath, thin, waxen, shining, slightly ridged 
with excentric stric, acutely keeled; whorls 
four, plane above, rapidly ixcreasing ; aperture 
hatchet- shaped ; peristome simple, acute, dilately 
reflected at the wery narrow perforation. Lat. 
maj. 18, miu, 15, alt. 82 mill, 

Helix exceutrica, Pfr, Proc. Zool, Sve 18-45, p. 
41; Mon. Helic. i. 83. 

Ohemn ed. 2, Helix, vn. 552. t. 88. f. 14-16. 

Reeve, n. 152, t. 34, 

Alb. 111 (Covasia). 

Hab, Philippines. 

(1285) Nanina Panayensis. 

Shell obtectly perforated, depressed, orbicular, 
keeled rather thick, greyish-brown above, very 
iniuutely granulated, radiately striated beneath, 
very bright, olivaceous; spire depressedly eo- 
noidal; whorls six, planulate, the last not deflect- 
ed; aperture angulate-lunar, whitish inside; 
peristome simple, thickened below, slightly ex- 
panded at the columella. Lat. maj. 44, min, 40, 
alt, 21 mill, 


Animal, B, M. Caudal gland vey large ; teeth 
four-sided, close. 

Carocolla Panayensis, Brod M. S. 5. 

Helix Panayeusis, P/r. Proc. Zool. Soe. 18.42, 
p. 86; Symb, ii, 36; Mon, Helic. i. 74: iii, 164. 

Chemn.ed. 2, Helia. un. 218 t. 30. f. 1-8. 


Nanina (Hemiplecta) Prnayensis, Albers, Be- 
liceen, 61. 

Helix semigranosa, var, Reeve, Icon. t. 27 f. 
113,117 4. 

Helix Panayensis var., Chemn. ed. 2, Helix, t. 
30. .f. 4, : 

Hab, Panay Cayagan, Philippines. 

(1286) Nanina semigranosa. 


Shell subperforate, depressed, suborbicular, 
pale olive-brown, apex reddish, granulated above, 
smooth beneath, shining ; spire conoidally de- 
pressed ; whorls six, the highest subplanulate, 
the two last rounded, the last obtuseiy angnlated 
in the middle, with one rufous band ; apertire 
wide, lunar; peristome simple, slightly thick- 
ened at the base. Lat, maj. 36, min. 32, alt. 20 
mill. 

Helix semigranosa, Sow. in Proc. Zsol. Soc. 
1842, p. 24, 

Pfr, Syd. ii. 213 Mon. Telic. i. 74, iti, 166, 

Chemn, ck 2, Helix. n. 185. t. 34. 1, 3, 4. 

Reeve, t. 27. £1178, 7 

Helix Blainvillisna, Zea. in Paid. Trans. vii. 
463, t. 12, £15. 

Nanina (Hemiplecta) semigranosa, 
Heliceen, 61. *s 

flab. Luzon, Phiiinnines. 














MOLLUSCA. 
i. Moluccas, 

(1287) Nanina simples. 

Shell orbiculate-convex, imperforate, slightly 
impressed beneath, obliquely striated, pale red- 
dish (more darkly -banded) ; spire ‘subeonoidal, 
apex reddish ; lip simple, rather acute. Lat. 40. 
alt 23 mill. 

Helix Helicogena) simplex Lam, 
ed. Desh, 45. 

Fer, Pr. Add, 48 bis ; Hist. t, 26 Bf 
6. 

Pfr, Mon, Melie. ii. 10, 

Desh, Mist. Hel. 162. n. 215, 

Furyeratera implex, Beck, Ind, 46, 

Hab, Ainboina. 

(1288) Nanine misella. 

Shell imperforate, somewhat convexly-orbicu- 
Jate, thin, very obscurely striatulate, bright, pel- 
lucid, pale horny ; whorls five anc a half, nearly 
level, the last keeled, slightly convex Beneath 
impressed in the middle ; apertur subvertical, 
angulated-lunar ; peristome simple, thin, columel- 
lar margin obliquely arched, slightly thickened, 
Lat. maj. 8, min 7, alt. 4 mill. 

Helix (Ielicostyla) misella, Fer. Pr, 806 in 
Voy, de Freycinet, Zool. 473. 

Helix misella, Quoy & Gaim Astrol, ii 129. t, 
10. {. 5-9, 

Fam. ed. Desh, 195, p, 121, 

Ohenn, ed. 2% Helia. u, 210. t. 29. f. 14 
16. 

Pfr, Mon, Helic. i. 38; Ie. i, 237. 

Reeve, u. 632. t. 111. 

Nanina (Microcystis) missella, 4/6. 60. 

Caracolla misella, Beck, Zud. 31. n, 5, 

Hab, Guan Island, Moluceas 3 Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

(1289) Nanina Clairvitlia 

Sheil perforated, somewhat turbinated, smooth, 
lutescent, brown above; whorls six, convex, the 
last tumid; aperture rownded-lunar ; peristome 
white, obtuse, columellar margin steep, some- 
what arched, slightly reflected. Lat, maj. 43, 
min 36, alt, 82 mill, 

Melix (Helicella) Clairvilfia, Fer, Pr, 243 Hist. 
t.91.f 1. 

Pfr. Mon. Helie. i. 43. 

Desh, i. ec. 182. n. 243. 

Nanina Clairvillia, Gray, Pro€. Zool. Soe. 
1834, p. 59. 

Beck, Jud. 3. 

Geve, t. 26. f. 277 (Beck). 

Helix Clarvillin,var,@. Fen, 

Hab. Amboina, 

(1290) Nanina Stuartie. 

Shell obsoletely preforated, depressedly turbi- 
nated, striated, white, variously ornamented with 
brown and blackish bands ; spire widely conoi- 
dal; whorls six, scarcely convex, the last rather 


42. p. 77, 








Hist.t.19,, 2,3, 


Albers, | planulate beneath ; aperture very oblique, lenar ; 





petistome simple, wpper margin arched forwards. 
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perforation. Lat maj, 40, min. 36, alt. 26 
mill, 

Helix Stuartiee, Gray. in Mus. Brit. 
[™ Pfr. in Zeilschr. t. Mal. 1845, p- 1545 Mon. 
Tlelic. i 445 Tc. i. 315, 

Chemn. ed. 9, Helix, uw. 311. t. 54. f. 9-11. 

For. Hist. t. 81.6, 5. 

Desh. bo, 185. 1. 247. 

Reeve, u. 462, t 86. 

Nanina (Xesta) Stuartive, 4/6. 59, 

Nanina Steuarti, Beck, Ind. 4 n. 2+ 2 

Hab. Celebes 

(1291) Nanina cidaria. ; 

Shell globose-turbinate, rather thin, with ob- 
lique wrinkled sirie, shining, pale fulvous 5 spiral 
couoidal, with the apex blunt; whorls six, the 
upper one scarcely convex, the last one inflate, 
obsoletely angular, with transverse impressed 
lines egarsely decussate, with one ¥ (dish-brown 
band at the periphery, rather co.epressed beneath 
round the @mbilicus, which is very narrow ; 







aperture little oblique, rounded-lunate, pearly | 
nd shining through ; peria- : 


inside, with the bar 
tome simple, sharp, with the margins convergent, 
columellar margin reflected above into a triangu- 
lar lamina. Height 25, greatest breadth 49, least. 
breadth 36 mill. (Pfr) 
Helix. cidaris, Lam. 
2 Desh. 45. 
Delessert Recueil, t. 26.f. 11. 
Pr. Mon. i, 45.0. 19; Ie. 0. 
1-3; Mon. Suppl. 43. 
Chenu, Illustr. Couch. live. 
Reeve, n, 464, t. 85. 
Nanina (Ryssota) eydaris, Alb. 61, 
Nauina rapa, Beek, Ind. 3. 


Hist. a. 8, V. 43.77; ed 


748. t. 122. ¢. 


Jatt dl. 


Hab. ‘Timor. . 
(1292) Nanina nemorensis. 
Shell subperforate, orbiculate-conic, solid, 


bright, white, surrouuded with brownish bands ; 
whorls six, scarcely convex ; aperture junate- 
younded ; peristome simple, acnte, basal margin 
thickened inwards, slightly reflected at the colu- 
inella. Lat, maj. 33, min. 30, alt. 25 mill. 

Helix nemorensis, Al. Verm. ii. ind. 

Fer, Pr. 232 (Helicella}. 

Chemn, cd. 2, Hetiv, n 183. t. 35. f. 9—ll. 

Pfr, Mon,, Helic. i, 46 ; Ie. i. 215. 

Reeve, v. 474 t. 83. 

Nanina nemorensis, Gray in Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1834, p. 59. Beck. Ind. 4. 

Nanina (Xesta) nemorensis, 4/4. 59. 

Var. Uelix sulphurca Reeve, Couch. Icon. n. 
476. t. 88. 

Telix nemeralis, Mud/. Verm. ii. 62.n, 257. 

Helix eretacea, Born. Mus. 876. t. 16. f. 1, 2. 

Chemn, ix. pt. 2. 149. t. 129. f. 1146, LL47. 

Welix Newvardii, De Haan (Menke, Syn.) 

‘Hab, Moluceas’; New Ireland. 

(1293) Nanine érochus. 

Shell p 











‘orate, conic, trochiform, rather solid, 
Le a Sead A eet ee 
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single broad brown band, or several narrow ones, 
which sometimes are confluent, at the periphery; 
spire conic; apex white, rather blunt; whorls 
six, moderately convex, the last not descending, 
rounded at its periphery, rather flattened be- 
j neath ; aperture oblique, roundish-lunate, uni- 
| formly milk-white within; peristome simple, 
straight, columellar margin declivous, somewhat 
| thickened and reflected into a very amall convex 
ina near the open perforatiof. Height nearly 
10, greatest breadth 25, least breadth 22 mill. 
(i). 
| Helix trochus, Miller Pfr, Mon. i. 46. 0. 82; 
Z f. M. 1851. p. 105 Ic, i, 160. t. 146, £. 3-5 
Mon, Suppl. 48. 

Reeve, n. 475. t, 88. 

Hab, Moluccas. 

(1295) Nanina Steursii, 

Shell perforate, depressedly turbinate, closely 
deeussated with irregular striae aud impressed 
spiral lines, not shining, pale yellowish, with a 
blackish-purple band above and a brond whitish 
band below the periphery ; spire rather pointed ; 
whorls five, enlarging gradually, scarcely convex, 
the last rather flattened beneath, marked near the 
perforation, with a fuscous-purple area ; aperture 
‘oblique, Junate ; prristome siinple, sharp, with 
the columellar margin imperceptibly dilated and 
reflexed. Ileight 14, greatest breadth 23, least 
breadth 19 mill. (S2.) 

Nanina Steursii, Shutdleworth in Bern. Mitth. 
Aug. 1852, p. 194, 

Helix Steursii, P/r. Mon. Suppl. 627, 

Hab. Amboina (V. Steures). 

(1295) Nanina stolephora. 

Shell somewhat obtectly perforated, subdiscoi- 
dal, nearly smooth, obliquely striated, obtusely 
angulated, depressed above, very pale yellowish- 
red, convex beneath, surrounded beueath the an- 
gle with a ved band, paler downwards, reticulate- 
ly striated ; whorls four, nearly level; aperture 
very oblique, strongly, depressed ; peristome 
scarcely thickened, margins united by a enllus, 
early covering the perforation. Lat. maj. 52. 
ymin. 40, alt. 20 mill. 

Helix stolephora, Valew. in Hump. Voy. Zool. 
ii, 242, t. 56. f. 4. Pfr. Zeitsehr. f. Mal. 1844, 
p- 179 ; Mow. Helic. i 52 ; Te. i. 196, 

Chemn. ed. 2. Helix. n. 162, t. 32 f. 1,2. 

Desh. Hist. Hel. 159 n. 212. t. 100, f. 3-5. 

Reeve, n. 14. t. 4. 

Helix (Helicella) buphthalmus, Fer, Pr, 238. 
Bull, Zool. 1835, p.33. 

Helix Lamarckiana Pfr. Symd. ii. 19. 

Nanina stolepbora, Pfr. Symé. ii. 63, 

Alb. 61 (Ryssota). 

Nanina bicolor Pf. Syaxb. i. 35. 

Euryeratera stolephora, Beck, Ind. 46. 

Hab. New Spain (Valenc.); Asiatic Archi- 
pelago (Fer.) 

(1296) Nanina aulica. 

Shell perforate, depressed, thin diaphanous, 
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shining, very varying in colours and bands with 
radiating striee and generally spiral irregularly 
impressed lines above; spire very shortly raised, 
obtusely conoidal; whorls four and a half, rather 
flattened, rapidly increasing, the last one depressed 
very obsoletely angulated at its periphery, more 
convex beneath ; aperture very large, oblique, 
truncate-oval, the proportion of its breadth to its 
height being 6: 5; peristome sitnple, straight, 
with the upper margin descending very slowly, 
columellar margin arcuate, shortly reflected above, 
Heigiit 23, greatest breadth 48, least breadth 41 
Mill, (P/.) . 

Helix aulica Pfr, in Proc, Zool, Soc, 1851, p- 
Tc. t, 34, f. 4.5. 147. £10. Mon. Suppl. 61. 

Reeve, n. 481. t. 89, 

Hab. Moluccas, 


(1297) Nanina luctuosa, 

Shell perforated, eonoidally depressed rather 
thin, distinetly striated, principally near the 
suture, variously painted and banded ; spire con- 
oidal, with the apex rather pointed and for the 
most part blackish violaceous ; whorls four and 
a half, moderately convex, enlarging gradually, 
the last not descending, more convex beneath ; 
aperture diagonal, lunariy ovate, much broader 
than high ; peristome simple, straight, with the 
columellar margin very declivous, reflected above 
into a triangular tamina. Height 17, greatest 
breadth 32, least breadth 26 mill. (Pfr) 

Naniua luetuosa, Beck, Ind. 3. 0. 2. 

Helix luctuosa, Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 629. 

Helix citrina, var., Afudl.; Ohemn. ; Pfr. Mou. 
i, 53. 


Chestnut-coloured above, with a broad white | 


band above the periphery, white beneath, with a 
brown umbilical spot. —Chemn. ix. f, 1174! 

Brownish-gray above, with the peripherical 
girdle of the same colour, bordered with brown. 
~—Chemn, §. 1175, 

White, with a single blackish-brown girdle.— 
Chemn. f. 1171. 

Hab. Moluccas. 

(1298)  Nauina rapa. 

Shell perforated (imperforate) subglobose, with 
sunken dots, and a sanguine band ; whorl deflect- 
ed inwards above. Lat. 18 lin, 

Helix rapa, Afull. Verm. ii. 67. n. 261, 

Chemn. ix. 2. p. 134. t. 131. £1176. 

Pfr. in Geitschif. f. Mal. 1844, p. 178; Mon. 
Helic. i, 62. 

Reeve. Conch. Icon. n. 19. t. 4? 

Hab, Amboina. 


. (1299) Nanina monozonalis, 

Shell perforated, orbiculate convex, ventricose, 
bright, very finely decussated above, with close 
longitudinal and transverse lines, chestnut, with 
one white zone above the middle 3 Spire scarcely 
elevated ; whorls five, slightly convex, the last 
inflated, whitish around the ‘open perforation ; 
aperture large, rounded-ianar ; peristome acute, 


MOLLUSCA. 
columellar margin slightly reflected. Lat. maj, 50, 
miu. 42, alt. 26, mill. 

Helix monozonalis, Lam. 4. p. 66; ed. Desh, 
p- 29. 

Pfr. Mon, Helie i. 72; Te. n. 994. t. 150. f. 
12, 13 Desh, in Eueycl, Meth. ii, 256. n. 126 3 
in Fer. i. 182, n, 244 (with a variety ?, t, 88 
f. 4, 4). 

Reeve, n. 467, t, 8. 

Helix unizonalis, Hneycl. Meth. t. 462, f. 6. 

(Helicella) Ze. Pr. 241; His. t. 91.R 411. 

Nanna monozonalis, Gray. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1834, p. 59, 

Beck, Ind. 8.1. 6. 

Alb. 61 (Ryssota). 

Zonites unizonalis, Swains. Aalac. 331. 

With two broad reddish-brown bands,—P/r. 
Te. t. UST. fa. 

Hab. Amboina. 

(1300) Nanina distineta, 

Sheil wnbilicate, semiglobose, rather turbinate, 
solid, faintly striated, minutely foveolate above, 
fulvous flesh-coloured ; spire broadly conoidal, 
rather blunts whorls five and a half, moderately 
convex, the last marked with a white peripheri- 
‘cal band, seareely descending anteriorly, convex 

beneath, compressed and white round the umbi- 
| licus, which is narrow and open; aperture little 
oblique, lunate-voundish ; " peristome * simple, 
blunt, columellar margin rather thickened. reflect- 
ed above into a moderate lamina. Height 32, 
greatest breadth 56, least breadth 49 mill. (Pfr) 


Helix distincta, P/r in 2.7. M. 1850, p. 69; 
Je. , 863. t. 184. f. 1, 23 Mon. Suppl, 81. 


Reeve, n. 465. t. 86. 
ITas, Moluceas. 
| (301) Nanina eitrina. 

Shell perforate, couoidally depressed, rather 
solid, very faintly striated, smooth, shining, yel- 
low. reddish, white, cinnamcn-coloured or viola- 
; ceons, with reddish-brown, white or black bands ; 
spire conoidal, rather blunt; suture white-bor- 
deved ; whorls five, rather convex, enlarging re- 
gularly, the last rounded, scareely more convex 
i beneath; aperture oblique, roundish-lunate ; pe- 
| ristome simple, upper margin descending imme- 
| diately from the point of its insertion; columel- 
j Jar margin declivous, nearly rectilinear. Height 
22, greatest breadth 39, least breadth 33 mill, 
Breadth of the aperture to its height=10: 9. 
(Pfr) 

Aninal—Mantle not produced behind. — Poy. 
Astrol. t. 2.f. 1. 2—~ Gray, Fig. Moll. t. 1. f., 

Helix citrina, Linn. Syst. ed. 10, p. 771; ed. 
12, n. 679. p. 1245. 

Quoy and Gain. t.11.f..1, 4. 

Born, Mus, 877. t. 18. f. 14, 135 t. 
1.10. 

Chemn. ix, pt. 2. 130. t. 181. f. 116731175, 

fam 44. p. 77; ed. Desh. p. 45, 

Helix citrina, Fer. Pr. 240; Hist. t. M173. 
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in Voy. de Freye. Zool 47) + 47 £9 8 
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Chamn. ed. 2. Helia. no 181. t. 24. £1, 27 5 

. 85. f. 1-5. 
Pfr. Mon, Helic. i. 53, 
. 144. f. 11, 12. 18, 15. 
Desh. 1. ¢, 189. t. 88 f. 2. 
Reeve, Conch. Icon. n. 482. t. 895 
485. fia. 
Helix variegata, Humphry. Mus. Culonn. (Fer.) 
Nanina citrina, Gray, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1831, 
. 69. 
Nanina citrina et Inctuosa, Beck, Ind. 3. 
Nanina (Xesta) citrina Aléerz, Melic, 58 
Vitrina citrins, Quoy and Gaim. Astrol. ii. 
140. &. 11, f. L—4 (and animal), 

Zonites citrina, Swains. Malac. 331. 

Seba, Mus. iii. t. 39. f. 1-10. 

Pomatia succinea, ruteola, dimidiata, ratila, 
flaveola, citrina, paleacea, straminea, Bolt. 74, 
n, 958—960. 

Hab. Moluceas. 

(1802) Nanina Camens. 

Shell perforate, turbinate-semiglobular, rather 
solid, slightly striated and (under a lens) oblique- 
ly decussated, diaphanons, shining, yellowish- 
white, wilh a single narrow reddish-brown band 5 
spire flesh-coloured, conoidal with convex out- 
fines and a rather blunt apex; suture somewhat 
bordered above ; whorls five and a half, moderate- 
ly convex, the last rounded, not descending ; 
aperture oblique, roundish-lunate, of equal height 
and breadth ; peristome simple, straight, with 
the columellar margin callous, dilated above 
jnto a reflected triangular lamina, Height 26 
greatest breadth 39, least breadth 3.4} will, (Pf) 


Helix tumens, Deshayes in Fer. Hist. i. 188. 
n, 252. t 89, f. 4. . 

Reeve, n. 477. t. 88. 

Pfr. Mon Suppl. #3, 

Helix citrina, var, B/r. fe. t 24. f. 1, 2? 

Hab. Moluceas. 

(1803) Nanina vitellus. 

Shell narrowly perforate, conoidally semiglo- 
bular, rather solid, smooth, little shining, yellow, 
with a white line at the suture; spire conoidal, 
with the outlincs convex and the apex yather 
pointed; whorls fiive, moderately eonvex, enlarg- 
ing rapidly, the last rounded — :perture litle 
oblique, roundish-lunale ; pes otome simple, 
straight, with the margins seareely convergent, 
eolumellar margin very shortly veflecled above. 
Height 22, greatest breadth 33, least breadth 32 
mill. (Bfr.) 

Nanina vitellus, Shuttleworth in Dern Miltheit 
Aug. 1852, p. 194. 

Helix vitellus, Pfr Le. n- g5T. 
Mon. Supp). 44. 

Helix citrina, 
f. 478. 

Hab. Amboina. 

s may be considered as a varicty 


var. t. 90. 














yar, Reeve, Conch. Icou. t. 88. 


of N. 





t. lbs. f. 1453 
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(1804) Nanina Lennepiana. 
Shell perforate, tarbinate-globular, thin, mark+ 


iii. 66; Icon. i. 212.) ed with slight and crowded oblique strie, dia- 


phanous, painted with broader and smaller bands, 

| Which are alternately pale horn-coloured, trans- 
lucent and white, rather opake; spire shortly 
conoidal, with the outlines convex, ant the apex 
rather acuminate ; suture deep, somewhat chan- 
neled ; whorls five and a half, moderately convex, 
the last one large, ventricose, not descendiny: 
anteriorly ; aperture diagonal, lunate-rounded ; 
peristome simple, straight, with the margins a 
litle convergent, right margin slightly dilated in 
the middle, columellar margin reflected into a 
very small triangular lamina Height 22, great- 
est breadth $2, least breadth 282 mill. (B/*.) 

Helix Lennepiana, Pfr, in Zeitschy. f. Malak. 
1852, p. 913 Jen. 1074. t. 158, f. 31, 825 
Mon. Supp\. 44. 

Loeality unknown, probably from the Moluccas. 

(1805) Nanina gypsacea. 

Shell perforate, conoidal, rather solid, irregu- 
larly striated, a little” shining, white, with two 
pale brownish bands around the periphery ; spire 
conoidal, with the outlines convex and the apex 
rather pointed ; whorls six anda half, slowly 
increasing, moderately convex, the last one not 
descending, obsoletely angular at the periphery, 
rather flattened beneath ; aperture little oblique, 
broadly lunate ; peristome simple, straight, with 
the columellar margin reflected into a small 
convex lamina. Height 18, greatest breadth 30, 
least breadth 27 mill. (Pfr). 

Helix eypsacea, Pfr. iv Z. f. M. 1850, p. 82; 
Te. n, 878, t. 135 £, 22. 23; Mow, Suppl. 45. 

Locality unknown. — * 

j. Borneo. 

(1306) Nanina conicoides. 

Shell imperforate, conoidal, rather thin, slight- 
ly striate, keeled and narked with several obso- 
letely raised spiral lines near the keel, rather” 
shinning, horn-coloured ; spire conic with con- 
cave outlines and the apex rather blunt ; suture 
flat ; whorls seven, flattened, slowly increasing, 
the last one not descending, showing a brown 
band on the compressed, gharp keel, rather con- 
vex beneath and impressed in the centre ; 
aperture oblique, depressed-rhomboidal ; peris- 
tome simple, straight, sharp, with the columellar 
' margin a little thickened above. Height 84 great- 
lest breadih 18, least breadth 16 mill. (Pfr) 
‘Helix conicoides, Metealfe in Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1851, p. 71, Reeve, n. 449 t. 84. 

1 Prf. Te. n. 1020, ¢. 153, f. 20,21; Aon. Suppl, 
37. 

Ita, Bornes. 

(1307) Nanina Tais. 

Shell imperforate, convex on both sides, keel- 
ed, tather thin, shining, horn-coloured yellowish 
or brownish horn-coloured, distinetly striated and 
very obsoletely decussated by spiral impressed 
i lines; spire convex ; apex blunt, suture impress- 
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ed, bordered; whorls six, scarcely a little convex | on the suture and on the keel 


inereasing gradually, the last not descending, 
acutely keeled, convex beneath ; aperture nearly 


within ; peristome simple, straight, sharp, with 
parallel margins, right margin short, basal mar- 


gin slightly arched, columelfar margin entering, | 


declivous, callus, dilated above. Height 77 great- 
est breadth 13, least breadth 12 mill. (Bf) 

Tlelix ‘Tais, ambron & STacquinolt Voy an 
Pol. Sud. Moll. t, 7. £. 42-45. 

Pfr, Mon. Suppl, 37. 

Helix Thais, Pfr. ix Z. f M. 1849, p. 68; 
To. n, 782. t. 125. £, 32, 33. 

Reere, w. 598. t. 107, 

Helix tropidophora, 4 Adums. & Reeve, Voy. 
Samarang, Moll, 59. t. 14. f. 14. 

Reeve, Ouneh. Icon, n. 581, t. 105, and var, t, 
107. f. 601, 

Hab, Marquesas Islands and Borneo, 

(1808) Nenina Brookei. 


Shell subperforate, rever 





tions, undulated above by large, forward descend 





ing folds, shining, chestnut-coloured ; spire sub- | 
turbinate, rathe? pointed ; whorls five, nearly ; 
flat, inflate below the suture, the last one rather | 
and minutely | 
foveate, blackish beneath ; aperture oblique, ra- ; 
ther quadrangular, bluish-white inside, peristome ; 


obtusely carinate, ventricose, striate 


simple, straight, with the margins joined by a 
white callus, the columellar margin declivous, ra- 
ther thickened, dilated and reflected over the per- 
foration, Height 45, 
breadth 63 mill (P/r) 

Helix Brookei, Adums. & Reeve, V’. 
Moll. 60. t. 15. f. 4, 

Reeve, Conch. Icon. n. 377. t. 73. 

Pfr, Jen. 870. t. 136 £.1,2; Mon. Suppl. 52. 

Helix gigns, Pfr. in Z.f. M. 1850, p. 81. 

Hab, Borneo. 

(1809) Nanina regalis 

Shell perforate, reversed, conoidally depressed, 
keeled, with crowded undulate  strie and grates 


lations, finely banded or uniform ; spire conoical, ; 


rather pointed ; whorls six, nearly flat, slowly, 
increasing, the middle ones obliquely undate, the 
last not descending, with a sharp keel, which is 


compressed from the lower side, shining, convex, | 


very minutely decussated beneath, excavated in 


the centre, with the spiral strice obsolete near [ 


the perforation ; aperture oblique, rather securi- 
form ; peristome sharp, basal margin arched, 
sinuated towards the umbilicus, columellar mar- 
gin very slightly reflected. Teieht 13, greatest 
breadth 27, least breadth 25 mill. (Pfr.) 

Helix regalis, Benson in dun, § Mug. Nat. 
Hist. March 1850, p- 215. 

Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 52. 

With the undulate ribs searcely conspicuous ; 
colour a dirty wine-red, with a whitish-gveen 
band, which is bordered with blackish-chestnut, 


: Helix vittata, dams 
perpendicular, quadrangular, somewhat callous | Moll, 60. t. 15, f. 7 (not 


sed, solid, turbinate, | 
keeled, with crowded strie and minute granula- | 





greatest breadth 76, least | 


Samarang, H 
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3. periomphalum 
whitish-yellow, surrounded by a blackish band, 
§ Reeve, Voy Samarang, 
Mull} 

| Helix revalis, Reeve, Conch, Icon. n. 52 9.96. 
| Pfr. Ie. v. 915. t. 141, f 5, 6. 

Uniformly purplish-brown, with” more dis- 
| tinet undulate ribs. 

| Helix regalis, var., Reeve, t. 80, f. 426, 

i Pfr Te. t. 141. f. 7, 8. 

1 Hab. Sarawak and Balambangan, Borneo 
{| (Taylord. 


© (BI) 


Nanina glutinosa, 
} 


Shell perforate, conoidally Ienticular, keeled, 
thin, glutinous-shining. of a light ehestuut-colour 
marked with very minute spiral lines ; spire co- 
noidal, rather pointed; suture searcely ime 
pressed, obscurely bordered ; whorls six, rather 
flat, the last not descending, girdled at its peri- 
phery with a compressed, rounded, darker. 
coloured keel, convex beneath ; aperture ob- 
lique, lunate, angular ; peristome simple, 
straight, sharp, columelar margin very shortly 
re®ected above, Meight 142, greatest breadth 
28, least breadth 241 mill. (Pfr) 

Helix glutinosa, Melealfe in Proc. Zool, Soc. 
185), p. 70. 

Pfr. Mon. Suppl. 54. 

Hab. Borneo. 

(1311) Nanina Souleyetiana. 

Shell perforated, conoidal, depressed, rather 
solid, with wrinkled striae and with very crowded 
, waving lines above between the strie, pale ful- 
vous; spire shortly conoidal, rather blunt ; 
whorls six, rather flattened, increasing slowly, 
the last one sharply keeled, convex, and with a 
: chestnut-colonred band below the keel, deeply 
excavated in the middle; aperture very oblique, 
lunate, angulated ; peristome simple, with the 
margins nearly parallel, right margin forward, 
somewhat arcuate, columellar margin rather 
thickened, very shortly reflected above. Height 
18, greatest breadth 12, least breadth $6 mill. 
(Pfr). 

Helix Souleyetina, Pgifer Proc. Zool, Soe. 
1851; Je. n. 950. t. 148. f. 16, 17; Mon. 
Suppl. 74, 

Heeve, n, 878. t. 73. 


Hab, ——? 

(1312) Manina Donovani. : 

Shell perforated, somewhat depressed, thin, 
keeled, striate very minutely decussated above 


with oblique lines which are rather concentric 
beneath, searcely shining, diaphanous, fulvous ; 
spire very shortly conoidal, suture impressed ; 
whorls five and a half, flat, rapidly increasing, the 
last one dilated, not descending anteriorly, rather 
flattened above, with one chestnut-coloured hand 
on the keel, which is rather sharp, inflated below 
| the keel and slightly excavated to the middle ; 
aperture oblique, rhomboidally oval, pearly inside ; 
| peristome simple. sharp. with the anlnumelles o...., 
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gin very declivous, reflected into a vaulted trian- 
gular lamina near the perforation, which is ex- 
tremely narrow and not pervious: Height 21, 
greatest baeadth 47, least breadth 37 mill. (B/r.) 

Helix Donovain, Pfeiffer in Z f. M. 1851. 26. 
Icon. n. 967. t, 147. f. 8.9; Mon. Suppl. 75, 

Hab. Borneo. 

This species has nearly the same sculpture as 
NY. Humphreysiana; in shape it more resembles 
N, stolephora, 

k. New Guinea. 

(1813) Nanina Moudlioyi. 5 

Shell orbiculate-conoidal, umbilicated, fulvous- 
olive under the olivaceous epidermis, depress- 
edly concave beneath, white; whorls five and a 
half, slightly depressed at the suture, finely can- 
cellately-granulated, the lowest zoued in the mid- 
dle with a white band, broadly bordered beneath 
with dark violet; umbilicus deep, contracted to- 
wards the outline ; aperture oblique, semi-oblong, 
contracted behind and sinuated at the base; lip 
sharp, reflected at the umbilicus. Lat. 46. alt. 
29 mill, 

Helix Foullioyi, Le Guillow in Reeve Zool. 
1845. p. 187, 

Pfr, Mon. Helic, ii. 44. 

Hab. New Guinea; Triton Bay. 

(1314) Nanina Baudini. 

Shell orbiculate-convex, substriated, pale ful 
yous; whorls seven, very slightly convex, the 
last slightly keeled with white at the base ; suture 
smooth; umbilicus very small; aperture nearly 
perpendicular, very small, obliquely semilnnate ; 
peristome simple, slightly thickened beneath. 
Lat. 22 mill. 

Helix Baudini, Desh. in Encyel. Meth ii. 256 
n, 127. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 55. 

Nanina Bandini, Beck. Ind. 4. 

Hab, New Guinea. 

(1815) Nanina divisa. 

Shell perforate, very much depressed, rather 
thin, obliquely striated above and obsoletely de- 
cussated with impressed lines, yeddish-fulvid ; 
spire little raised, withthe apex blunt; suture 
bordered; whorls five, flat, the last one not de- 
scending, compressedly keeled at its periphery, 
convex, rather smooth and shining beneath ; 
aperture oblique, lunate, angulated ; peristome 
simple, straight, with the colume!lar margin 
shortly reflected above. Height 93, greatest 
breadth 24, least breadth 21 mill. (Pfr.) 

Helix divisa, Fortes in Voy of the Rattlesnake, 
App. 376, t, 2. f. 5. 

Pfr, Mon. Suppl. 17. 

Hab. Louisiade Islands (Maegillivray). 

(1816) Nanina calameckroa ; 

Shell perforated, lobosely-depressed, thin, 
bright, pellucid, straw-Goloured, regularly striat- 
ed transversely, decussated by very fine spiral 
lines, scarcely visible with the naked eve; 
wahavte Sve and a half. inereasine oradually ; 
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aperture lunar; peristomé* simple, acute, Lat. 
maj 17, min. 152, alt. 8 ill. 

Helix calamechroa, Jonas in Phil. Icon. i. 3. 
47. t. 3. f 2. : 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 57; Ic. n. 816. t. 129. f. 
vi, 12. 

Helix tenera, Jonas, olim. 

Nanina (Xesta) Calamechroa, 4/6. 59. 

Macrochlamys, Aforek Cat. Yold. 2. 

Hab. Guinea. 

(1817) Ariophanta levipes. se 

Shell sinistral, perforate, rather depressed, thin, 
keeied, with distinct striae of growth, decussated 
under the lens by several spiral lines, pale horn- 
coloured, with one brown peripherical band, 
which sometimes is bordered with a white one ; 
whorls four and a half, rather flattened, the last 
one not descending, inflated beneath; aperture 
oblique, lunate, rather angulated ; peristome sim- 
ple, straight, with the margins convergent, colu- 
mellar margin ascenuing nearly perpendicularly, 


| somewhat reflected. Height 144, greatest breadth 


28, least breadth 23 mill. (Pfr) 

Helix levipes, Mull., Pfr. Mon. i. 71. nu. 162 
(excluding the var.) ; Mon. Suppl. 75; Mon. 
Helie.i. 11. - 

Desh. Helic. p. 177. n. 288. 

Reeve, n. 397. t. 76. 

Mull, Verm. ii, 22. n, 222. 

Chemn, ix. pt. 1, p. 83; ed. 2, Heliv, n, 523. 
t. 84. f 22, 23. 

(Helicetla) Fer, Pr. 229 ; Hist. t, 92. f. 3-6. 

Helix candida, Gmel, 15 ? (Becke). 

Atiophanta kevipes, Desmoulins, Bull Bord. 
iii, 227. t. 1. f. 1~5. 

Fer. in Bull. Zool, 1835, p. 108. 

Gray, Fig. Moll. t. 288. f. 6, 7. 

Beck, Ind. 5. 

Vitrina levipes, dat. Verz. p. 33. n. 1264, 

Nanina (Ariophanta) hevipes. 4/6, 62. 

Pfr, Symb. ii. 63. 

Fevanne, t. 63. f. L. 3. 

Helix levipes, Chemn. ix. t. 108. f. 915, 916. 

var., Fer. t. 93. f. 6. 

Helix spadicea, Gmel. 16. 

Kammerer, p, 172. t. Le f. 2. 

Helix trifasciata, Chemn. ii. 
3018, 3019. 

Helix javipes, var., Fer. Hist. t. 92. f. 4. 

Ghemn. ed, 2, Helix, t. 84. f, 20. 21. 

Aviophanta trifasciata, Beek, Ind. 5. 

Hab. Malabar, ‘Tranquebar. 

(1818) Ariophanta trifasciata. 

Shell sinistral, perforate, rather conoidally 
depressed, striate, decussated with crowded spiral 
lines, little shining, fulvous-whitish, with three 
chestnut-coloured bands, one of which runs along 
the suture, the second above, and the third below 
the periphery. of the last whorl; spire rather 
conoidally raised ; whorls five, scarcely convex, 
regularly increasing ; the last one keeled, rather 
younded anteriorly, defigeted, convex beneath ; 


308. t. 213. f. 
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aperture small, very oblique, regularly lunate ; | 
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Helix retrorsa, Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 76; iii. n. 


peristome simple, sharp, with the margins distant, | 284. 


columellar margin declivous, rather thickened, 
shortly reflected near the perforation. Height 


Chemn. ed. 2. Heliw, n. 686. t. 110. f, 4-8, 
Nanina retrorsa, Troschel, ¥ tegm. Arch. 1849. 


14, greatest breadth 254, least breadth 22 mill. |i. 234. t. 4.f. 6. 


(Bf) 
Helix trifasciata, Chem». Conch 


Cab. xi, 308. 
t. 213. f. 8018, 3019. : 


Pfr. Te. n, 523°. t. 84. f, 20, 21; t.136. f.! 


13; Mon. Sup. 76. 

Helix laevipes, var., Fer. t. 92. f. 4. 

Pfr. Mon. i. 72. 

Ariophanta trifasciata, Beck, Ind. p. 5.0.3. 

Hab, Malabar, ‘Tranquebar. 

(1819) Ariophanta Bombayana, 

Shell dextral, perforate, rather depressed, 
keeled, slightly striate and under the lens very 
minutely decussated above, scarcely diaphanous, 
brownish rose-coloured ; whorls five, little con- 
vex, the last one not descending, rounded anteri- 
orly, convex and pale beneath ; apertnre oblique 
rounded-Junate; peristome simple, blunt, with 
the columellar margin shorily reflected above. 
Height 16, greatest breadth 28, least breadth 
23 mill. (P/r.) 

Helix Bombayana, Grat., Pfr. Mon. i. 41. 
n. 68. 

Desh. n. Fer. p. 183. n. 242. t. 691. f. 8. 

‘ Pfr, Io. n. 832, t. 180. f.4, 55; Mon. Suppl. | 

6, 
Ifelix rbescens, Desh. M.S. S. 

Hab. From woods near Bombay. 

(1820) Ariophanta Himalayana. 

Shell narrowly umbilicated, sinistral, depress- | 
ed, thin, pellucid, costulated above, pale fulvous ; 

spire scarcely elevated; whorls four and a half 

to five, nearly level, the last slightly keeled, | 
brown-banded bencath the keel, tumid beneath ; 

aperture rounded-lunar ; peristome simple, acute, 

columellar margin slightly deseending, reflected. 

Lat. maj. 30, min. 25, alt. 15 mill. 

Helix Himalana, Zea, Ols. i. 167. f. + 1966. 

- Helix Himalayana, Benson in Zool. Journe v. 

(1835) 461. owe 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 63. . 

Reeve, Icon. n. 88% t. 75. 

Aviophanta Himalayana, Beck. Ind. p. 5.0.5. 

Nanina (Ariophanta) Himalajana, 47). Helic, 
62. 

Hab. Himalaya, 

(1821) Ariophanta Retrorsa. 

Shell perforated, sinistral, somewhat lenticular, 
rather thin, with impressed subspiral lines and 
very fine wavy and confluent wrinkles, pale chest- 
nut or yellow;brown ; spire scarcely elevated, apex 
vather acute ; whorls five and a half, rapidly in- 
creasing, very slightly convex, the last acutely 
keeled, gibbous beneath ; aperture rounded-lunar ; 
peristome simple, columeliar margin not reflected. 
Lat. maj. 44, min. 35, alt 20 miil. 

Helix{(Carocolla) retrorsa, Gould, Boat. Journ. 
iv. 455.24. f4. © 





Nanina (Ariophanta) retrorsa, 
liceen, 62. 
Hab. Birmah. 


(1322) Artophanta Janus. 

Shell perforated, sinistral, orbicular, thin, dia- 
phanous, obliquely regularly and closely costulate- 
striated*brown above, convex beneath, reddish- 
chestnut, rather bright ; spire widely conoidally- 
depressed ; whorls seven, planulate, the last keel- 
ed ; aperture lunar ; peristome thin, acute, colu- 
mellar margin slightly reflected. Lat. maj. 36. 
min, 31. alt. 17 mill. 

Helix Janus, bifrons, Chemn. xi. 807. t, 218 
f. 3016, 3017, 

(Helicella), Fer. Pr. 233. 

Helix Janus, Pfr. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1842, p- 
87; Mon. Helic. i. 77; Symb. ii. 19; Ici, 88. 

Chemn, ed. 2. Heliv, n. 59. t. 11. f. 4-6, 

Reeve. Icon. 494, t, 91. 

Hombr. & Jucg. Voy. Pol. Sud. Moll. t. 8. 
f. 1-3. 

Helix Mackensii, Souleyed in Voy. Bonite. Moll. 
t. 28, f. 27-29, 

Nanina (Ariophanta) Janus, Us, Helic. 62. 

Ilelix Mackensiana, Sou. Revue. Zool, 1841. 
p- 847. 

Helix Balesteriana, Zea. Trans. Am. Phil, Soc. 
vil. 460, t. 12. f. 10. 

Ariophauta Janus, Beck. Ind. 5. 

Hab. Mount Ophir, Malacca. 


(1323) Ariophanta nicobarica. 

Shell perforate, sinistral, solid, globular, ob- 
liquely striated, chestnut-red, white-zoned at 
the suture, outline and base ; spire short, obtuse ; 
whorls five and a half, slightly convex, the last 
descending in front, inflated beneath ; aperture 
rounded-lunar, concolorous inside ; peristome 
simple, obtuse, white, columellar margin slightly 
reflected, almost covering the perforation. Lat, 
maj. 37, min. 30. alt, 27. mill. 

[felix (Pomatia contraria) nicobarica, Chemn. 
ix. pt. 1 p. 79. t. 108. f. 911, 912, 

Helix nicobarica, Desh. Guer. Mag. 1839, t. 8. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. 40. 

Chemn. ed. 2, Heliv,n. 22. p. 49, t. 6.1.6.7. 

Ariophanta nicobarica, Beck. Ind. p-5.n. 7. 

Hab, Nicobar Islands. 


(1324) Ariophanta Rumphii. 

Shell perforated, sinistral, orbiculate, keeled, 
dark cinnamon, white banded at the keel, nearly 
level above, irregularly rugosely striated, base 
convex, striated ; whorls five and a half, level; 
aperture subrhombic, brown inside; peristome 
simple, columeliar margin passing above into a 
spreading triangular lamina. Lat. maj. 44, 
min 36, alt. 20 mill. 


4 ibers, He- 


“errs in saying that this is the larg2st species of 
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Helix Rumphii, 7”. d. Busch. 
il po telf. 2 

(Nanina?), Pfr. Symb. ii. 20; Mon. Helic. i. 
76, iii. n. 283, 

Chemn. ed. 2, Heliz, n. 60. t. 11. f. 7-9. 

Reeve, Icon. n. 480. t. 88. 

Nauina Rumphii, Mouss. Jav. Moll, 18. 
f. 2. 

Nanina (Aviophanta) Rumphii, 42ers, Helic. 


in Phil. Icon. 


fae 


62, 
Hab, Java. 
(1825) Ariophanta Cysis. 
Shell narrowly and deeply umbilicated,  sinis- 
tral, depressed-globular, rather thin, senlptured 
with oblique fold-like strie, brownish horn-co- 
loured ; spire convex, with the apex flattened; 
whorls four, convex, eulargiug rapidly, the last 
inflated, obsoletely keeled at first, then rounded, 
shortly descending anteriorly, turged beneath ; 
aperture oblique, large, lunate, rather ovate ; 
peristome simple, sharp, with convergent mar- 
gins, outer and basal margins imperceptibly 
thickened, columellar margin shortly reflected. 
Height 13, greatest breadth 43, least breadth 
35 mill. (Bens.) 
Helix Cysis, Bensonin Aun, §* Mag. N. i, 
Qn ser. ix, 1852, 404. Pfr, Mon, Suppl. 92. 
Helix Cystis, Reeve, Conch. Icon. u. 737. t. 123. 
Hab, Neilgherries, South India. (Jerdon). 
(1826) Vitrina prestans, Gould. My. Mason 


the Genus. 
is 135 
vinces. 
(1827) Fitrina gigas. 
Shell rather solid, depressed, with arched strize, 
obsoletely atid irregularly decussated by spiral 
lines, olive- horny ; spire minute, level; suture 


In 1836 I described /. gigas, which 
inch in greatest diameter. Tenasserim Pro- 





impressed ; whorls two and a half, rapidly in- 
creasing, the last slightly depressed above, out- 
line rounded, base narrow; aperture very ob- 
Jique, large, regularly transversely oblong, slightly 
callous inside, margins nearly contiguous, upper 
and lower rather straight, columeliar slightly 
arched. Lat. 30 by 18, alt 13 mill. 

Vitrina gigas, Benson in Journ. As. Soc. v. 
350. 

350. Prf. Mon. Helic. ii, 496. n. 10. 

Hab. Bengal. 

(1828) Vitrina tassida. 

Shell depressed, thin, slightly striated, scarcely 
shining, not quite diaphanous, with the periphe- 
ry ovate, pale greenish horn-coloured ; spire very 
shortly conoidal, suture slightly bordered ; 
whorls neatly five, enlarging rapidly, the last 
rounded, somewhat depressed, broad beneath and 
impressed in the centre; aperture very oblique; 
Junarly ovate, pearl-shining within; peristome / 
simple, upper margin a little dilated forwards, ! 
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; slightly callus. Height 12, greatest breadth 26, 


least breadth 22 mill. (Pf). 

Vitrina cassida, Hutt Pfr. Mon. ii 497, n. 12. 
Suppl. 2 ; Icon. t. 2, f, 8, 5. 

Hab, Simla, Wesstern Himalaya. 

(1829) Vitrina prestans. 

Sheil depressed semiglobose, thin, striatulate, 
slightly decussated by rather distant spiral lines. 
scarcely shining, pale horny ; spire not promin- 
ent ; suture very lightly impressed ; whorls three, 
rapidly increasing, the last convex above, outline 
subdepressed, base rather wide ; apertura very 
oblique, subtriangular semioval ; peristome sim- 
ple, slightly inflected, margins approximate, colu- 
muellar receding, very arched. Lat. maj, 20, min. 
16, alt, 10 mil, 

Vitrina prastans, Gould in Bost. Journ. iv. 
456, 1.24 f.2. 

Pfr. Mon. Helic. ii. 497. 0. 18. 

Hab. Tavov, Birmah. ies 

(1330) Vitrina monticdla. 

Shell depressed, thin, striatulata, shining, pel- 
lucid, lutescent-horny ; spire plane, scarcely pro- 
minent in the middle ; suture lightly impressed ; 
whorls four, rapidly increasing, neatly level, the 
last depressed, not descending; aperture ob- 
lique, rounded-lunar ; peristome simple, margins 
connivent, united by a very thin callus, arched- 
dilated above in front, the columellar forming an 
obtnse angle with the basal, Lat. 18 by 14, alt 


+72 mill. 


Vitrina mouticola,” Benson, 1.8.8. 

Pfr. in Proc, Zool. Soc, 1848; Mon. Helic. 
ii. 497; Icon. t. 2. f. 6-8. 

Hab. Bengal; Landour ; Himalaya ; Almorah. 

(1381) Vétrina Bensoni. 

Shell slightly depressed, thin, striatulate, 
bright, pellucid, pale horny ; spire searcely ele- 
vated, obtuse ; suture impressed, slightly margin- 
ed; whorls three and a half, slightly convex, the 
last rather depressed, rounded at the periphery, 
wide at the base ; aperture oblique, lunate-sub- 

i) *; peristome simple, slightly inflected, mar- 

connivent, rather dilated in front above, co- 
Jumellar receding, much arched. Lat. maj. 12, 
min 91, alt 6 mill. . 

Vitrina Bensoui, Pfr. ix. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1843. 
Mon. Helic. 11. 497, n. 14. 

Hab. B. Indies. 

(1332) Fitrina birmanica. 

Shell depressed, transversely ovate, very thin 
and sinooth, bright, luteous-green ; spire searcely 
elevated ; whorls lour, rapidly increasing, scarcely 
convex, disunited at the impressed suture, the, 
last subplanulate at the base ; aperure very ob- 
lique, widely lunate-oval; peristome acnte dextral 
margin arched in front. Lat. maj 95, min. 73, 
alt 42 mill. 

Vitrina birmanica, PAil. in Zeitschr. f. Mal. 
1847, p. 65. 

Pfr, Mon Helic, ii. 488. 
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(1333) Fitrina gruneri. 

Shell glibose depressed, very smooth, dull, 
olive horny ; spire scarcely raised ; suture white- 
nuargined ; whorls three aud a half, slightly cou- 
vex, the last rather depressed ; aperture very ob 
lique, Innate oval; peristome simple, ins 
counivent, columellar arched, sab inflected, Lat. 
maj, §, min 6, alt 5 mill, 

Vitrina Gruneri, Pfr. Symp. iii, 815; Mon. 
Helic ii, 498. 

Hah. Avabia. 

(1834) Fitrina baceuta, 

Shell small, thin, fragile, diaphanous and pale; 
whorls apparently only one, or at all events the 
body whorl may be said to constitute the whole 





shell, aperture nearly circular, lips scareely in- | 
terrupted slightly thickened and partially re- | 


flected, surface of the shell polished, finely 
striated by minute lines of growth, and orna- 
mented with longitudinal bead like lines or strings 
of minute bubbles, which cau be seen only mnder 
a strony lens, upper side depressed, flattened, 
under side rounded, veutricose. Length 15 tine. 
{ Hatton) 

Vitvina baceata, Hutdou in Journ, 4s. Soe. July 
189, p. 650. 

Pfr. Mon, Suppl. 2. 


Hab, Metnanudeb, b tween Kopik Pass and ; 


Candalar, Afghanistan, 
(1335) Fitrina Cumingi. 
Shell depressed gloho-e, very thin, finely stijat- 


ted, bright, whitish horny 5 spiral very short. | 


obtuse ; suture smooth, bordered by an impress- 
ed line 5 whorls four, searcely convex, the last 
iudlated, subxtepressed, zoned in the middle by 
arufous Hue; aperture + rather oblique, lunate- 
rounded ; peristome simple, margins remote, co- 
Jumetlay subvertical, slightly arched, rather re- 


flected above, resembling a punetiform perfora-! 


tion, scarcely arched above in front. Lat, maj. 20 
amin. 17, alt, 12 mill. 
Vitvina Cuminyi, Beck, M.S. §. 


Pfr. in Proc. Zoot. Soc. \848 ; Mon. Relic. it | 


498 n. 17, leon. t. 3.2.64 
Had. Bohol, Philinpines. 
(1336) Vitrina Bicolor. 
Shell subglobose, thin, rather smooth, very 

bright, whitish pink ; spire short, convex, obtuse ; 

suture impressed ; whorls three and a half, rapid- 
ly inercasing, the fast inflated, hyaline in front, 
rather narrow at the base, membranous margined ; 
aperture scarcely oblique, Junate-rounded ; 
peristome very thin, dextral marg 
“younded, columellar receding, much arched. Lat. 
maj. 18, min. 1+ alt. 10 mill. 
Vitrina bicolor, Beek, A1.8.8. 
Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1848; Mon. Hetic. 

ii. 499. ‘ 
Hab. Guimaras, Philippings. 

(1337) Vitrina guimarasensis. 
Shell depressed -scnsiglobose, thin, striatulate, 


2. 








rerularly | 
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subdiaphanous, greenish-pink ; spire rather small} 
slightly elevated ; suture margined ; whorls searce- 
ly four, nearly level, very rapidly inéreasing, 
the last’inflated, subdepressed : aperture oblique, 
lunate-subcireular, as high as wide, slightly pear- 
ily within; peristome very thin, dextral margin 
{ reetdarly arched, columellar receding, much 
arched. Lat. maj. 15, min. 114 alt 8 mill. 

Vitrina guimarasensis, Prf. Proc, Zool. Soe. 
1848; Aon. Helie. 11 499, 

Hfab. Guimaras, Philippines. 

(1338) Fitrina Beckiana. : 

Sheli depressed-glotose, circuit oval, very thin, 
striatulate, pelucid, bright, very pale rubelline- 
horny; spire moderate, short, obtuse; whorls 
nearly four, very slighty convex, rapidly in- 
creastng, the list subdepressed, wide at the base; 
aperture rather oblique, Junate- rounded, wider: 
than high ; peristome simple, margins remote, 
regularly arched above, columellar slightly re~ 
flected above, reeeding at the base, muchrarched. 
Lat. maj. 16, min, 13, alt, 8 mill, 

Vitrina Beekiana, Pfr. ian Proe. Zool. Soe. 
1848; Mon. Helic. ii. 499 ; Toon, t. 2. f. 87-39. 

Vitvina peraflinis, Beck. in Sohed. 

Hab. Philippines. 

(1339) Vitrina politissima. 

Shell globose-depressed, rather solid, smooth, 
highly polished, diaphanous, horny, radiated 
more darkly ; spire moderate, convex ; suture 
impressed, submarginate ; whorls four, slightly 
couvex, tapidly ‘increasing, the last rounded-de- 
pressed, wide at the base; aperture oblique, 
limate, rounded, as high as wide; peristome sim- 
ple, upper, margin arched in front, columellar 
sliyhtly arched, Lat, maj. 14. min, 11, alt,.7} 
mill. 

Vitrina politissima, Berk. -B78.8, _- 

Pfr. in Proc, Zool. 800.1848, Mon. Helic. ii. 
499, n. 2L; Mon. Helir. Icon, t. 3, f. 12-14, - 
Hab, Zebu, Philippines. 


(1340) Titrina Leytensis. 
Shell depressed, circuit oval, very thin, smooth, 
_ very bright, Iuteseeist-pink ; spire nearly level, 
‘scarcely elevated ; suture lightly’ impressed ; 
} whorls three, rapidly increasing, the last nearly 
\ level above, more convex and rather wide at the 
| base ; aperture slightly oblique, rounded, lunar, 
| wider than high; peristome very thin, upper 
margin scarcely arched, éolumellar slightly reflect- 
; ed above, forming an obtuse angle with the lower 
hat the base. Lat. maj. 18, min. 1023, alt, 7, 
mill, 

Vitrina Leytensis, Beck. Af.S. 8. 

Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1848 ; Mon, Helic. 
ii, 590. n, 22 ; Teon.-t, 8. f. 15-17. : 

Hab, Philippines. : 

(1341) Fitrina margarita, 

Shell depressed-globose, ‘very thin, striatulate, 
bright, pellucid, pinky-hyaline ; spire rather 
small, nearly level ; suture linear ; whorls 34, near- 


Pree 
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“ty level, rapidly increasing, the last large, inflat- 
ed; s aperture oblique, lunate-~ subcireular ; 3 peris- 
tone very thin, upper margin dilated in front, 
-oolumellar lightly arched, Gat, maj 14, min 11, 
alt.$ mill. 

Vitrina margarita, “Beck. M.S. s. 

Pfr.in Proc, Zool. Soc, 1843 ; Mon. Heffe. ii. 
500; Icon t. 2. f. 34-35. wo 

Hab. Philippines. 

(1342) Fatrina gutta. 

Shell depressed-globose, very thin, quite 
amooth, bright, hyaline ; spire very slightly ele- 
vated ; suture linear, narrowly margined ; whorls 
three and a hail, nearly level, rapidly increasing, 
the last large, depressed-rounded, rather wider at 
the base; aperture slightly oblique, lunate-ciren- 
lar ; peristome simple, regal. uly arched all round, 
eolumellar margin passing inwards, slightly rée- 
Alveted above. “Lat. maj It, min. 83, alt. 6, 
mill. 

Vitrina gutta, Pfr. in Proc. Zool, Soe. 1348 . 
Mon. Helic. ii. 500 , Icon. t @. £.25-27, 

Hab. Luzon, Phitippines, 

(1343) Vitrina rufescens, 

Shell depressed-zlobose, very thin; plicatulate, 
bright, pellucid, rufescent ; spire shortly conoidal, 
rather obtuse ; suture impressed ; whorls nearly 
four, slightly convex, rapidly increasing, the last 

~ ventricose ; aperinre seareely “obliqué, luuute- 
snb-cirendar ; peristome thin, subintlected; mar- 
gins remote, the upper regularly, the columellar 
slightly arched. Lat. maj. 13, min. f0, alt. 8 
pill. 

Vitrina rufescens, ‘Pfr. in Proc, Zool. Sve. 

a Afon. Helic, ii. 501; Icon. g. 6.f. 11. 


Veh. Mindoro. ’ 


. (1844) Vitrina smaragdula, 
* Shell slightly depressed, thin, scarcely striatu- 
Tate, dull, diaphanous, golden-green ; spire rather 
emall, nearly level ; suture slightly impressed, 
very narrowly margiued ; whorls three and a halt, 
nearly level, rapidly increasing, the last aubplann- 
Jate on each side, wide at ‘the base ; aperture 
searcely oblique, rounded-lunar, wider than high; 
peristome thin, snbinflected, upper margin dilat- 
ed in front, columellar scarcely receding, slight- 
ly arched, Lat, maj. 12, min. 94, alt, 1 mill. 

Vitrina smargdulus, Beck. MSS. 

Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1843; Mon. Helic, ii. 
$01. 

Hah, Negros, Philippines. 


- (1845) Vitrina crenuluris. 

Sheil depressed, very thin, glabrous; bright, 
pellucid, golden ; spire plane ; suture slightly i iin- 
pressed ; whorls three and a halt, nearly level, 
plic,ate crenulated at the suture, rapidly increas- 
mg the last depressed, wide at the base ; aper- 
rur® oblique, rounded-lunar, wider than high ; 
ne vtstome thin. slichtly inflected. unner. marcin 


” 


x 
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rather straight. Lat. maj. 
mill. 

Vitrina erenutaris, Beck. M.8.8. 

Pfr. in Proe, Zool. Suc. 1848 ; Mon. Helie. ii 
501; feon.t 3.£. 9-11, 

: Hab, Philippines. . 

(1346) Vitrina resiliens, 

Shell depressed, very thin, very finely and close- 
ty plicatulate, bright, pellucid, greenish straw- 
coloured; spire nearly Jevel, suture slightly im- 
pressed ; ‘whorls three anda half, nearly level, 
the last wide, depressed, almost. entirely membra- 
nous at the base; aperture oblique, lunate-oval ; 
peristome quite simple, columellar margin ex- 
tending firmly, slightly arched. Lat. taj, , 
min 84. alt. 62 mill. . 

Vitrina resilieis, Beck. M&S. 

Pfr. in Proc. Zool. Soc, 1848 5° Mon. Helic. 
fii, 504, 

+ Hab. Zebu, Philippines. 


(1347) Fitrinella Flammullata. 


Shell depressedly globose, perforated, pelluaic, 
fragile, sincoth, fulvons, zoned with red flame- 
lets; aperture semi-lunate, sinistral margin vot 
inflected ; whorls three and a half, slightly con- 
vex. Lat. maj 6, min, 5 alt. 32 tin 

Animal: back of the mantle produced and 
covering the hinder part of the penultimate 
whorl.— Vog. Astrol. t. 2.4.8, 73; Gray, Fig. 
Moll. t, 71.6.3 

Helix flammulata, Quoy § Gaim Astrol. Zool. 
ii. U36. t. Hef. 5.7. 
in i. Gt, 


13, min. 10, alt. 7 





Nanina flanialas, 


Gray. “fig. Mull iv. vee 
Pfr. Symp. ii. 63. 

Hab, Celebes. 

(1348) Fitrinella viridis. 

Shell solid, diseoidal, strongly keeled, convex 
above, wlobose beneath, green; zoned with a 
yellow ‘band; whorls four cand a half, nearly 
plane ; aperture simple, triangular; peristome 
simple, acute ; umbilical fissure searcely distinct. 
Lat. 9, alt. 6, lin. 

Anima’: mantle produeed behind, covering 
the hinder part of the penultimate whorl.- Voy. 
Astrol. t. 2, £.16.3; Gray, Fig, Moll.t. 71. ft. 

-Vitrina viridis, Quoy, & Gaim, Astrol. ii. 138. 
t. 11. f. 18-18, 

Lam. ed. Desh. vii. 730. 0 7. 

Nanina viridis, Becks Ind. 4. 

Gray. Fig. Moli.iv, W11. 

Helix viridis, Pfr. Mon. Helic. i. $2. 

Hab, Celebes. 

(1349) Shells of Birmah and the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. By W. Tusosatn, Junior. 


Mr. Theobald remarks as follows :-—In the 
present paper it is%ny intention to give a_ sketel: 
ak thie Mietimlhwdtinn. at tho bend and Sicnatile shells. 
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been observed, in the hope that my notes may- 


prove a not uniuteresting addition to our pre- 
vious kuowledye of the subject, and shew by the 
great addition wow. made to the Jist of known 
species, how unck yet remains to be doue in this 
«department of Natural History. 

‘The names used are with scarcely an excep- 
tion those furnished by Mr. Benson, who has 
deseribed many of the uew species in the Aunals 
and Magazine of Natural History for 1857 
though many still possess: merely MSS. names, 
which, together with the new species deserited 
from -specimens furnished by ime, [have indi- 
cated in the foilowiug list, by asterisks (*). 

On ny first communicating with Mr, Benson, 
he informed me that but twenty-three species of 
land shell were authentically known. fro the 
‘Yenasserun Provinces. Of these, fotir 
which escaped my notice, may here be meniion- 
ed to complete the list up to the present time, viz. 

Vitrina Birmaniea, Philippi, 
Balimus moniliferus, Gould. 
Cyelophorus perdix, Sav. 
Leplopoma Birmanam. Pfr, 
Vitrina Draparnand. 
V Birmanica Philippi, was not met with | 
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by me, 
Cryptosoma (Cheobald) Vitrina) Preestaus. 
Gouid. Moulmein, 
Vitr Manantoddy, 
Vitrina gigas. Sylhet. 


(1850) /elicarion aperta. 

Shell much depressed, slightly convex above, 
wide open at the base, smooth, subopake, green- 
ish-white ; spire minute, lateral ; suture smooth ; 
whorls two and half, slightly eouvex, very nar- 
row at the base, wide open, the dast very large, 
smoothly vaulted ; aperture horizontal, 
shaped, open to the apex 5 peristome qtuite ‘sim- 
ple. Lat. anaj. 11, min 8, alt. 3 mill? 

Vitrinn aperta, Beok. MSS. 





- 


Rare iu Prov. Zool, Soc, 4848 ; Mon, Helic. ; 


ii, 502, 
as. Luzon, Philippines? 


(1331) Helicarign Ceglanicn, 

Not desoribed * 

Vitrina Ceylanica, Beck, date. 2.0.12; Afus. 
©, viii tof 8. 

Pfr. Mon. ii 503; Ie.t. 6 f. 34- 38. 

Hab, Ceylon, 


(1352) Jfedicar ton jrradians. 

Shell depressed, with the periphery ear-shaped, 
thin, with crowded, arcuate, radiating impressed 
lines, obsoletely decussated with regular spiral 
strive, diaphanous, scarcely shining, of a cinua- 
mon horn-colour above ; spire smal, raised into 
a slight papilla; suture impressed, bordered ; 
whorls nearly four, rather fat, enlarging rapidly, 
the last depressed’, more convex beneath ; 3 aper- 
ture very oblique, lunate, nearly circular; peris- 


R. 








spec ies, | 
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reguinrly arched. Height 32, greatest breadth, 
184, least breadth 14 mill. (2/+.) 

Auimal brown—B. M, 

» Vituina irradians, Pfr. in Prac. Zool. Soc. 1851, 
Men. Suppl. p. 3. 
Hab Ceylon. 
Asiatic animal unknown -perhaps Vitrine. 

(1333) Helicarion papillata, 

Shell depressed, thin, nearly smooth, bright, 
pellucil, pale flesh-coloured ; 
papillated in the middle ; suture deeply inpress- 
ed, margived ; whorls three and a half, shghuy 
convex, siatulate near the suture, the last de- 
pressed, sometimes seulptured with obsolete spiral 
lines, periphery rounded, base rather wide; apet- 
ture very oblique, ample, rounded- Junar, wider 
than high ; ; stome thin, upper margin dilated 
j above, coluniellar reeeding, much-arched. Lat. 
10, min. 8, alt 5 mill. : 












1 Mon. Helic. ii. 502. 
Hab. Luzon Piilippines. 


| (1B54) Uedicurion plannlala.. 
| Snell inucti-depress:- dd, subdiseoidal, nearly 
| smooth, bright, flesh- coloured ; spire nearly level 5 
) suture impressed ; ; whorls ‘liree, very slightly 
‘ convex, very rapidly inereasing, the last depress- 
ed, narrow ‘at’ the base; aperture very ample, 
| very oblique, lunar, transversely dilated; perise 
tome thin, upper margin dilated in front, colu- 
mellar far receding, arcned. Lat, maj. Al, -min: 
8, alt. 43 anill. 
Vitrina planulata, P/r. 
1848; Mon. Hetic, ii. 592. 
Vitrina depressa, Beck. MS8., not Jefe. 
Hab, Luzon, Philippines, 


in 1833, is one inch two lines in diameter, anc 
Fan allied Abyssinian species equals it in size, 
‘Tewasserim Provinces. 

Si 
| Succ nea, 
+ Snecinea crassinocula. 
; Succiuea. Island of Bombay, 
, Suecinea. Caleutta, 
; Succinea erassinoculg Calcutta. 









Calcutta, 
Jaffa. - 


Succinea. Draparnand. 

S» semiserica, Gould.—Tavoy. Tenasserin 
Valley. Not rare, 

S. (iued.)—Rangoon, A emall species, rather 
rare. 

Bulinas, Q 

Partula, ree. 52 sp. 

Gibbus Ciyometianus). vee, 2 sp. 

(1336) Balinns atricallosus, Gould. Reeve 
has figured this species, but inclines to the 
opinion that it isa mere variety of B. cttrinus, 
Pfeiffer enumerates it among the varieties of & 
perversa, (citriaus,) without any hesitation.” -The 
Pinane variety, with the ordinary aspect of the 





spire nearly level, . 


Vitrina papillara, Pfr. in Proc, Zuo, Soe. 1848, 


in Prog. Zool. Soe, 


nea. Aurber-suail. rec, 68 sp. also fossil, 


(13855) Helicarion cassida, Hutton, describert 
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parictes of the aperture, confirms the opinions 

‘Tenasscrim Provinces. 

Bulinus reevei. 

Bulimus lignorius. 

Bulimus lignorius, va- 
riety. -. 

Bulimus lignorius, va- 
tiety ? 

Batimus mus. 

Bulimus Baircii. 

Bulimus faunus. 


Philippine Islands. 
Philippine Iskmds. 


Philippine Islands. 
Philippine L 
New Calado: 
Philippine Istauds. 





Bulimus — Bengalensis, 
variety. Bombay. - 
Bulimus + Bengalensis, 
“variety, ,* Calentta, 
Bulimus: Bengalensis, 
varicty. 
Bulimus citsinus. Singapore. 


Bulimus citrinus variety, 
Bulimus, Koondapore 

onthe road between. Poona aud Jauluah, 
Bulimus calista. +, Philippine fslands. 
Bulimus caenopictus.’ Island of Bombay. 


Rulimus. Tndia. 
Bulimus — chrysalidifor- 

mis. Philippine Islands. { 
Bulimus” chrysalidifor- H 


Philippine Islands. 
Mauritius. 

. Sind. 

Philippine Istauds. 
Bombay. 

Island of Bombay. 
Island of Bombay. 
Philippine [slands. 
Philippine Islands. 
Philippine Islands. 


_ his, variety, 
Buliwus lyouetipnus, 
Bulimus pullus, variety 
Bulimus ovoideus. 
Bulimus punctatus. 

_ Balims, 
Bulinus indicus, 
Bulimus daphnis. 
Kolimus nimbosue. 
Buliwus dacts tus, 
Bulimus perversus. var : 
atriculosus, Gould. 





Tenasserim Valley. 





Bulimus scindiars. | 
Benson. Punjab. { 
Bulinus pallus. Gray, Panjab, Ava, 
Bulimus puuctatus. 
* Auton. Mhow. 
Buliuus — cenopictus.— - 
Alutton. Jakalpur. (2 sp). 


Bulimus, Seopli. 


B. perversus, var. atricallosns,, Gould —Te- 
nasserim Valley, Common, Dextral aud sinis- 
tral shells occur in equal numbers. 

B. Janus, Pfr.—Procured alive from dealers 
in Mergui, and said to come from the neighbour- 
hood. “Dextral and sinistral sheils equally com- 
muon: gen 
B. Theobaldianus, B.—Yanglaw. Vi 


) Pupa. 
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B. moniliferus Gould.—Not met with by me. 
Achatina, Agate shell, ree. 120 sp. fossil, 14 
sp. 
Sub genera, Achatinella ree, 23 sp. 
o Achatiua fulica Pfr. 
Mauritiana, Lamarek. - Ceylon. 
Ach tina gennna, Land 





shell. + + Ceylon. 
Achatina. Island of Bombay. 
Achii nitens. Ceylon. . 


(18357) Achutina octona, ‘The sheli alladed 
to under this name, or that of octonoides is 
| Achatina erecta, Benson, of the Chusan series. 
| There is a Badinus octonoides, Adams, belonging 
fo the group to which B. greci/is, Hinson, be- 
longs, a shell very nearly allicd to Achating 
erecta. Veuasserim Provinees, 

Achatina, Lamarck. 

A. temuispira, B.-~Thaiet-nio. Akowtong 
aslender var, of this Daijiling speeics is not 
Uncommon atthe roots of the Bamboo clumps 


j hear Akowtong. 


Pupa Cuiysalis-ahell, ree, 160 sp. 


Pupa bicolor Lands shells. Jaffna and Ceylon, 


Pupd, new species. Ceylon. 
Pupa, Land sheil. Ceylon. * 
Papa, Land shell. Ceylon, | 
Pupa, Land shell. Ceylon, 


Ceylon, 

(1358) Pupa mellite,Gould, This small red shell 
may possibly he P. dicolor, Hutton, the animal 
of which, like many of the Mauritian Pupa, is 
yellowish and vermilion. Pupa bicolor 1 have 
taken from Calcutta up to the foot’ of the Hima- 
laya in Rohilkhund, as wellas at Galle in Ceylon, 
and Dr, Cantor took it at Pulo Tenasserim Pio- 
Vinces. 

Pupa Lamarck. F 

P. bicalor, Hutton, (P mellita, Gould)— 
Thaict-mio, Tavoy, ‘This- little species is widely 
spread, but nowhere abundant. 4k is very usual- 
ly found in moist earth in company with Bali. 
mus gracilis. PS 7 
Cylindvella brevis, Pfr. Ceylon. 
Cylindrella hydrana. — Jasnaica, Ceylon, 











ery rare. 
BR. Putus, B.— Akowtong. ther 
B. insularis, Ehr.—Below Ava. vrocured 
abundantly by Mr. Oldham: 


B. gracilis, HA little shell which seems to 
he this species is common from Thaiet-mio to 


vdreila, Ceylon. 
Cylindretla agnesiana, —, 

Jam. Ad.? Ceylon. ° 
Cylindrella elongata. Ceylon. 
Cylindrella carnea Jam. 

Ad? £eylon. 
Cylindrella. Ceylon. 
“Cylindrella — seminuda, 

Jam. Ad.? Ceylon. 
Cylindrella, Ceylon. 
Cylindiella alba. . Jam. 

ail. Ceylon. 
Paxillus adversus. Borueo. 


Clansilia. rec. 200. sp. 
treet) or. eg, 
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Sylhet. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Philippiana. 

Moulmein-. 


luxostoma. 






Clausilia. 

Clausilia 
Pfr. 

Clausilia 
Benson. 


loxostoma. - 
Teria Ghat. (3 sp.) 
Clausilia Draparnaud. 

C. insignis, Gould,—Maulincin. 
‘Tenasseriin Valley. Not,common. 

C. Philippiana, Pir. —Moulmein, 
Valley. Very common, 

(1339) Clausivia insiguis, Gould.—The species 
sent under this name is very distinct from the 
species {rom Malacca, which | have described iu 
Ms. as G sfylus, and which [find in Mr. 


Very rare. 








‘Tenasserin» 











n= 
ing’s collection under the name of chiveusis from 





Possibly this name may ybe intended for 
-chinensis, Philippi, the deseription — of 
which T have not seen, and which appears to be 
recognized as distinet’ by Pfeiffer, from C. in- 
signis, Gould. In May 1847, in referring to the 
i Clausilia philippiana, he says 5 “anit C. 
s, Gould , nahe verwandt,” a circumstance 
which, however, [ cannot well understand, as C. 
Philippiana has only six whorls, and the speci- 
men ol insignis sent has nine,  Clausilia insiguis 
differs altogether from C. stylus in its einouth 
sculpture, its, greater ventrivosity, move blunted 
apex, the form of the mouth and tie number and 
disposition of the plica in the interior, 
Provinces. 
Family If. Limacidie. Slugs. 
Genera, Limax. Slug, rec. 22 sp also fossi?. 
Incilaria. Syx. Meghimatium. rec. 


Family LU. Oncidiadee. 

Generea. Oncidium. ree. 16 sp. 

Vaginulus. rec, 6 sp. Syx. Verouicella. 

Family [V. Limnaide- 

Genera, Limnaa, Pond-snail, rec. 50 sp. fossil. 
70 sp. Sub-genus. Aimphipeplea. rec. 
Limuea ehlainys. * Sylhet. 

Limnea chlamys,variety? Calcutta. 
Limnea chlamys variety? Calcutta. 
Limnea. ° Island-of Bombay 
Linnea. ” Islard of Bombay. 

Physa. Syn. Bulin. Rivicola.. Asiddra, rec. 20 
Sp. fossil. 14 sp. 

Ancylus. River-limpet, rec, 14 sp. fossil. 8 sp. | 
Sossil, 2. Sp. 

Latia (neritoides). zec. 

Planorbis. Syn. Coret rec. 60 sp. fossil. 60 8p. 
Planorbis Indicus. 

Planorbis Indicus, variety, Ceylon. 
Planorbis, Fresh water tank 

shell. Ceylon. 

‘There is a species of Planorbis or shell allied 
to Planorbis found here in pools of fresh, water, 
being the only species of Singapore shell that 
is found solely in fresh water ; the outer whorl 
is little more than a’quarter of an inch in diame- | 

+ 








‘Tenasserim 





. 
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ter, Aperture of the shell more diagonal than is 
usual iu -Planorbis. so. that when the aninial 
moves on a plain surface the convex side of the 
Snell is alweys uppermost whereas the animal 
of Planorbis is described as ing its »shell 
erect or with the diameter pe ee colour 
of the shell pale amber, rio. operculum, animal 
nearly black, mouth vertically cleft, uo percepti- 
ble neck, (in the auiuial of Planorbis, the ngek is 
said to be elongaied) eyes at the base ® of two 
blunt tentacula in which also it differs frour Pla- 
norbisgwhich is commonly deseribeds and figtired 
as having two. subulate tentacula; the animal 
possesses in a considerable degree, the power of 
gliding through the water, apparently¢n search 
of food, with its shell entirely submerged and 
its smooth foot in close opposition with the sur- 
face of the water, locomotion being effected, ‘by 
causing the flat part of the.shell to act on the 
water in the manuer of a fin, the head of the 
animal being at the same time directed forward 
so as to regulate its movements ; the animal does 
hot occupy so much as half the shell, and the re- 
maining space frequently contains air, which, the 
inhabitant has the power of expelling at pleasure. 


Family V. Auriculidw. 








Genera.” Auricula, Syn. Cassidula Marinula. 
Geovula. réc. 50 sp. fossil. 20 sp. Ee 
Auricula. Ceylon, also, outta 

e Sunderbuns.. 
Auricula midae. A. miyosotis. 
A. thinima? 
“A. starabacus aia six 
| A. judae. + others. 
Anricula, Lamarck, . 


A. dactylus, Pir,—Mergui, Not common. In 
argent swamps. 
. glans, B.—Aimbherst. At the mouth of the 
| Bien or Moulmein river. Rare. 
| Scarabaeus Bornense. 
| 


Sub-gengra. Polydonta, ree, 20 spi 
Pedipes. ree. also fossil, 5 sp. 
Conovulus or melampus. Ceylon. 
| Conovualus or melampus 





pedipes., Ceylon. ; é 
Melampus pusillus. Ceylon. * 
Conovulus. Labuan. * 


Section b, operciilata 

Family vi. Cyclostomide, 

Genera. Cycolosioma. Syn. Leouia. Lithidied, 
rec. 80 sp. fossil. 20 ép. 


\ 


Cyclostoma aquilum, — Birmah. 
Cyolostoma, Matarar, 
Cyclostoma. Chittagong. 


Cyelogtoma — seinistria- 
tu *Poonah. 
Cyclostoma tuba. Malacca. 


Cyclostoma stenompha- 





lum. Bombay. 
| Cyelostoma scricatum. Island of Daat, near La- 
buan, 
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Cyelostoma — sericatum, Island of Daat, near La- | Ieren Farbung, vollig der 





variety. buau 
Cyclusioma vitrea, Islind of Pappan, ucar 
~ Labuan. . 
Cyelostoma, Westeru ladia. 
Cyelostoma vol@us? —‘Lenasserim. 
Cyelostoma > seurisulea- i 
tum, Malacca. 


Cyelostoma involvulus. Ceylon, 
Cyeldstuma invelvulus, « 

* variety. Ceylon, 
Cyclostuma , Borncense, 





Cyclostoma Peon, 
Cyelostoma perdix:e — Singapore: 
Cyclostoma., * Sythet. 


Crytosoma Mihi, ng. . 

Testa vitriue simile, sed robustiore. Peristo- 
mite obtuso hand tenue. Animale. penitus iatra 
testam retractile, ef in asiivatianis tempore, 
solido epiphragmate obtecto. 3 

CG. prestaus, (Vitrina pruestans)” Gould. — 
Moulin, Maitaban, Penasscriun valley.—{ have 
separated Ubis shell frou Vitrina, as the animal 
is periectly retractile, and the peristome is thicker 
than in Vitrina proper. and not membranous, 
Tis common in holes in faterite at Martakan and 
not rare throughout the ‘Tenasserim Valley. Its 
colour is a bay olive Cajiput green. - 











Cyclostoma. Singapore. 
Cyclostoma, India. 
Cyclostoma var : Jidia, 
Cyclostoma, Prome. 
Gyclostoma cornu-vena-* 

toriam. - Ceylon. 


Cyclostoma ‘cornn-vena- 


torium, variety. Ceylon. 
Cyelostoina, India, 
Cyclosioma, Darjeeling. 
Cyclostoma. ‘Tenasserim valley. 


Cyclostoma maritimam, «© 
Laud shell..- Y 
Cyelostomar >, 
Cyclostoma,  ” 
Cyclostoma, Ceylon, 
Cyclostoma bi-rostre.  Burneo. 
Cyclostoma pterucyclos ? 
Taylorianum. Borneo. 
(1360) Cyclostoma pernobile, Gould.—Pfeitfer 
notes this shell as a synonym of C. aurantiacum. 
Schumacher (nec Sowerby), a near ally of C. 
perdiz, Sowerby, and places both shells in the 
Sub-Genus Cyclophorus, Moutf Pieifler observes ; 
“ Kin prachtiges Cyclostome, welches fr. Dr. 
Philippi augleich mit den oben (154) erwahuten 
von seiner Reise mitgebracht hat, bestatigt vol- 
Istanding meine fruhker ausyesprochene Vermu- 
thung, dass ©. pexrodile, Gould, von Tavoy, 
dieselvbe, Art sey, welche chemuitz abgebildet, 
und schumacher duuularia aurantiaca genanut 
hat. Jenes ist in Mergui gesammelt worden 
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Beschreibung and 
Abbildung “von Cheruitz, so wie auch der 
Beschreibung von (Gould gwar ist der Kiel an dew 


vorliegenden Exemplar um ein Geringes weniges 


schar, als bei der Abbildung von Gould) wir 
wissen aber wie verauderlich dieser eharacter 
gerade bei dieser Gruppe ist, und so diutte bei 
dev Adentitat des Vaterlands  keinZweifel urehe 
uber diese ausygezeichuete, Art Stait finden, 
welche zwar von Muller und chenmiiz mit 
.a volraius  zusummerfgeworfen wird, aber 
Jedenfulls ihre specitische seibstandigkeit gi 
bchaupten im stande ist.” Tenasserin Provinces. 


(1361) Cyclostoma sectilabrum, Gould. —Pteif- 
fer refers this shell, as well as ©. croceun, to 
Guilding’s Sub-Genus Meyalomastoma. Ut is 
quite distinet from GC. croceam which belongs 
besides to the Mauritius. Preiffer’ says under 
the head of Gyclostoma croceum. “die von Gould 
esprochene Vermuthang dass die Art ait 
nem GC seetilabram zusammenfallen werde, 
sich woll als’ ungegrundet erwrisen durfie, 
darchans nicht vorhanden sind.”  Yenasscrim 
Vrovinees. | 5 

(1362) Cyclostoma cuspidatum, 

Shell uinbilicated, conoidal, acuuninated, ob- 
Yiquely striated, marked with spiral lines ; perios- 
traca olivaceous-luscous ; spire elongated, slender, 
with the apex nipple-shaped ; whorls 3, the first 
oues convex, the two last rather couvex above, 
furnished with a single sidye, the last one convex 
beneath, keeled on the periphery, marked with 
three ridges beneath the keel and the umbilicar 
ridge being erenulate ; aperture very oblique, 
nearly circular, slightly angulated above ; peris-, 
tome this, sharp, with the columellar margin 
slightly*expanded ; umbilicus widdle-sized, deep, 
showing more than one whorl Opéreulum ? 
Height 4, greatest bieadth 6, least br. 5 mill. 
( Lens.) ‘ 

Cyclostoma cuspidatum, Benson in Aan. and 
Mog. N. i. viii. p. 18%; Lfr. Conap. n, 466 ; 
Pueam. Mon, p. 313; Te. 1. 407, t.49, f.-21-88, 

Hab. The Neilghevricvs Mountains (Cerdon). 


(1363) Cyclostoma ? marginatun. 
Shell white subovate, wriukled, perforate, with 

















: the whorls wansverscly smarginated and striated. 


(Chemn.) 

Turbo marginatus, Chemn. Conch. ix. 2, p. €0, 
t. 123, f. 1076, a. 

‘Turbo fimbatus, Gme?, Syst. p. 3606, n. 105, 

Cyclostoma murrhinun, Aeuke. Synops, ed. - 
ii. p. 89. 

Cyclostoma maryinatum, Pfr. Consp, n. 467; 
Pueum. Mon. p. 318. : : 
~ Hfab, Coromandel. 


” (1364) Cyelostoma sarritum. 


Shelk subperforate, ovate-conic, furnished with 
numerous spiral lines, which are separated Ly 
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apex blurt, reddish; suture well impressed; , 1949, p. 13; Afoll. t. 2.1.8,9; Pfr. ein. 231 
whorls 4, very convex; aperture scarcely oblique | t. 32, f. 1, 2. - # 


ovate, formi g $ of the total length; peristome 

sharp, slightly expanded, with the margins dis- 

tant, joined. by callus, columellar margin angnla- 

ted above, Length 2, breadth 14 mill. (Bers } 
Cyclostoma 8 rritam, Bensow in Aun. and 

Mag. N. H, viit. p. 188, Pfr. Cousp. n. 469; 

Puenum. Mon, p, 3\4. . 
Hab. Cherra Poujee, India. ° 


Lypsclostoma, Benson. 

IL. tubiferum, 8:—Thaiet-mio.. ‘This singular 
little anostomatous shell was only met with at 
one spot ov fimestone rocks near the Coal mines, 
where it did not seem very rare. 


(1865) Cyelostomus Cuvierianus. 

Shell depressed, decussated by close-set longi- 
tudinal and more erowded spiral tines, grayish- 
fulvons: spire little raised; whorls 5-6, the up- 
per ones convex, the following flatrened, with 
one lamellar keel, the last oue slightly convex 
above ; furnished at its periphery with two dis- 

. stant sharp lamellar keels aud numerous sharply- 
raised spiral ridges round the wide and open um- 
bilicus ; aperture oblique, rather circular, fulvous 
within; peristome white, broadly expanded, with 
the margins joined by rather thick callus, right 
margin showing ‘two channels, columellay margin 
dilated and expanded above. Height 32, greatest 
breadth 64, least br. 5+ mill. 

Cyelostostoma Cuvieriana, Petit, iv Reoue Zool. 
1841, p. 194; Mug. Zool, 1842. ¢. 55. 

Cyelostoma Cuvierianum, Reeve. Conch. Syst. 
4.206, f 14, t.185, f 24; Sow. Thes. n. 72. 
p. 115, 6°30, f 218. 219; Philippi, Abbild. i. 
5, p. 1038, t.1.f.1; Pfr. Jen. 1, p. 9,6, 1, f. 
1—4., * . 

Trdpidophora Cuvieriana, Pfr in Z f. M. 
1847, p. 106, n. 1; Gray, Cat. Cyel. p. 37, n 1. 


Cyclostomus Cuvierianus, Pfr. Consp. n. 175 ; | 


* Pneum. Mon, p. 189. 

Sinaller, with the columellar margin of the 
peristome much dilated over the umbilicus ; 
heiht 22, greatest breadth 37, least br. 32 mill. 

Aah. Madagascargand Nosibe, 

. (1368) Cyelostoms formosus. 

Shell depressed trochiform, rather solid, fur- 
nished with three sharp keels, with the interstices 
decussated by raised spiral and more crowded 
transverse: lines, fulvous-byownish, articulated 
with white on the keels and near the suture ; spire 
stair-like, rather acuminate; whorls 5, flattened, 
the upner with one keel, the last one large,crowd- 


edly spirally grooved below the third keel; wn-! 


bilicus funnel-shaped ; aperture diagonal, rather 
circular; peristome simple, with the margins 
sjoined by a thin emarginate callus, right margin 
expanded, showing two channels, columellar 
margin narrowly reflected. Height 23, gréatest 
breadth 42, least br.’ 34. mill - 


Tropidophora gavinata var., Gray Cut. Cycl. 
p33. ae 

* Cyclostomus formosus, Pfr, Consp. n. 275 
Pueum. Mon. p. 190. . 

Hab. Madagascar. 


(1367) Cyclostomus ‘cariniferns. 

Shell depressed, rather discoidal, trellised: by 
distinet strive of growth and very numerous rais- 
ed keels, and crowded spiral lines, fulvous-brown- 
ish, wi a single darker band below the peri- 
phery ; spire scarcely raised, slightly mucronate ; 
whorls 5, moderately.convex, enlarging rapidly, 
depressed along the suture; umbilicus wide ; 
aperture litile oblique, nearly circular ; peristome 
fulvous, slightly thickened, shortly expanded, 
with the margins joined by a callus, which is 
produced upwards, columellar margin dilated, 
rather reflected. Height 17, greatest breadth 
40, least br, 32 mill, 

Cyclostoma cariniferum, Sow. Spece. Cunch. f. 
197, 198; Reeve. Conch. Syst. t. 185, f. 23,' 
Sow. Thes. n. 69, p. 114, 6. 25,6 98; Pfr. te. 
n, 152, p. 144, t.19, f. £3 15 

Cyclophrons? cariniferns, Pfroia Z. fo M. 
1847, p. 108, n. 25 5 Gray. Cut. Cycl. p. 2h, u. 
25. °° te i oehed a 


Cyclostomus cariniferus, Pfr, Cunsv. n. 277 ¢ 
Pneum. Mon. p. 191. : 

Smaller, with very namerons fainter keels, with 
the peristome reddish-orange-coloured ; height 
16, greatest breadth 36, least br. 28 mill. 

Cyclostoma spectabile, Patit. in Journ, Conch. 
SSD, ip. 46st. BF g “ 

Has, Matagascar, the variety fiom Nosse 
Faly, near Nosse Be (Guillair). 


(1368) Cyclostomus articulutns, 

Shell orbiculate-conoidal, solid, pate flesh~ 
coloured, furnished with numerous keels, two or 
three of which are stronger and articulated with 
brown ; spire broadly conoidal, with the. apex 
rather blunt ; whorls 5, moderately convex, rather 
angulated, increasing rapidly, the last one rather 
flattened below the peripterical keel, painted with 
a single brown band, grooved erowdedly ‘and 
deeply, separated by a broader keel from the ume 
bilicus, which is middle-sized, funnel-shaped, 
coarsely furrowed ; aperture rather oblique, neare 
ly circular, fulvous within; peristome slightly. 
thickened, straight, with the margins joined by 
a short lupar-shaped indented callus, right margin 
sinnate above. Height 18, greatest breadth 28, 
least br. 24 mill. . a 

Cyelostoma ariieulata, Grey in Griff, Anim. 
Kingd. t. 28. 2. - 2! 

Cyelostoma filusum, Sow. Spee. Conch. f. 16, 


\s 








17; Zool. of Beech. Voy: p. 146, t: 88, f. 31; 
Reeve, Conch. Syst t. 184, f.16; Sow. Thes. ne 
16, p. 96, t. 22, f. Lt: Pfr. Ie. n. 144, p.. 187, 
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“Cyeldstoma Terveriana, Gratelonp, 
Soc. Linn, Bord. xi, p. 439, +. 8, £. 8. 

Cyclosphora articulata, Sroatns. Mala. p. 336. 

Tropidophora filosa et ‘terveriana, Pfr. in Z. 
Sf M. 1847, p. Los, oe . 

‘Tropidophora articwlata et ‘Yervertana, Gray, 
Cut. Cyel. po 38, 42. 


in Act. 


Cyclostomus —articnlatus, Pfr.  Consp. nm, 
178; Puewm, Mon. pul 1. 
Hab, Yast India (Sowerby), Madagascar 


(Grateloup), Esland of Rodriguez, near Mauritius 
(Benson). ¥ 
(1369) Cyclostomus Deshayesianns. 


Shell depressed, solid, sculptured above 
with nymerous,” alternately sharply raised 
keels, with (he interstices very minulely de- 


cuseated, — opaque, — reddish-orange-coloured ; 
spire shortly turbinate, with the apex rather 
ninple-shaned , whorls 5, convex, enlarging 
rapidly, the last one descending, with a sharp- 
er compressed peripherical keel, ‘convex he- 
neath and closely spirally "striate; umbilicus 
smiddle-siaed 5 aperture very oblique, rather 
civeular; peristome indistinctly double; inner 
edge callous, blunt, white; outer edge thick- 


ened, expanded angularly, produced forward 
and dilated above, affixed Height 11, great- 
est breadth 22, least br. 19 mill. 

Cyelostoma Deshayesianum, Pedit. in Reo. 


Bol. 1843, p. 85 Mag Zl 1844. t. 98; Pfr, 
Te. n. 192, p. 173, t. 25, f. 8-10; Sow. Thea. 
Suppl. n. 191, p. 164*, t. 81 Bf. 826, 327. 

Cyelostoma gratum, Fernas, Muss 

‘Tropidophora Deshayesjaua, Pfr. in 2. f. M. 
1847, p 106, n, 4. 

Tropidophora Cuvieriana var., Gray, Cat, Cycl. 

. 58. 
- Cyclostomns Deshayesianus, Pfr. Consp. n. 
279; Puenn. Mon, p. 192. 

Hab, VYhe Northern part of Madagascar, 

~ (1370)  Cyclostomus Abeitler. 

Shell orbiculate, rather trochiform, umbi- 
Teate, five keeled, transversely furrowed, whitish, 
with dark bauds or vellowish spots ; umbilicus 
deep; spire short, pointed ; whorls 5: aperture 
rather- cireular; lips sharp, slightly reflexed. 
Veight 16-17, breadth 20 mill. 

Cyelostoma Abeillei, Grateloup, in Act. Soc. 
Lin, Bord. xi, p $37, t. 3,1. 6. 

Tropidophora Abeillei, Pfr, in -Z fi M. 
1847, p. 106, ny 33 Gray. Cat. Cyel. p-. 42. 
n. 19. 

Cyclostomus Abvillei, Pfr. 
Pueum, Mon. p. 193 

Hah, Madagasear. 

(1371) Cyclostomus modestuse 

Shelt depressed, rather slid, slightly stri- 
ale, with numerous spiral ridges and three 

” sharper keels, brownish-white; spire flat; 


whorls 4, denressed, united by a channelled 
os ag , eee | Pid 





Consp. n. 2805 





enka Th 
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ristome white, with the margins approxi- 
mate, joined by thin callus, right margin sinus 
ate above, vaulted and expanded, angtilated 
by the ends of the keels, columellar margin 
narrow, searcely rflected. (eight 9, greatest 
breadth 24, least br, 19 mill. fe 
Gyelostoma modestum, Petit. in Journ. 
Conch. 1850, i. p. 50,t. 4, f. 2; Pfr, dew a, 
333, t. 42, f. 16-18. 
Cycloatomns modestus, Pfr. me ny. 2814 
Pnenm. Mon, p. 193. 4 
Hab. ‘The Island of Abd-el Gonry 
(1372) Cyclostomus bicarinatus. ‘ 
Shell globose-conical, rather thin, closely 
but faintly spirally grooved, — bicarinated, 
brownish gray; spire pyramidal, with the 
apex usually truncated ; whorls 6, angulated, 
the last one girdled with two pale, neutely- 
raised keels, deeply spirally furrowed beneath ; $ 
aperture rather vertical, nearly circular, shint 









ing blgekish-blood-red within; peristome 
simple, expanded, — purplisb-blood-red, with 
the margins nearly coutinuous, — columeliar 


margin dilated above into a tongue shaped, 
vaulted lamina, which nearly altogether closes 
the umbilicus, Length 85,. breadth of the 
penultimate whorl 23 mill. 

Cyclostoma bicarinatum, Sor. 
p. 120, t. 26, f. 121; 
t.19, f. 1-3; 
f1, 2. 

‘Tropidophora hicarinata, Pfr. in 2, f. uM. 
1847, p. 106, n. 9. 

‘Tropidophora — tricarinata 
Cych. p. 29. 

Cyelostomus — dicarinatus, 
284 Pneum. Mon. pe 165. 

Smaller, with the umbilicus rather open ; 
lenght 24, breadth 17 mill. : 

Hab. Madagascar. Sas 

(1373) Cyclostomus triearinatus, 

Shell top-shaped, acuminate, pale with in- 
distinct yellow transverse stripes and spiral 
strie ; whorls 3, marked with very. numerous 
convex spiral ridges and three stronger raised 
sharp keels; aperture dilated, nearly” eiveular ; 
peristome dilated, white, with sharp margins, 
left margin produced, not altogether covering the 
prforated axis. Breadth 11 lin. 

Helix tricarinata Maller. ist. Verm. ti. 
p- 84,1. 282; Chemn. Conch. Cub. ix. P. II, 
p. 85, t. 126, f, L103, 1104; Ginel. Syst. p- 
3621, n. 34. . : 

‘Turbo earinatns, Wood. Ind. t. 

Cyclostoma tricarinata, Zam. 
144, n. 6. Bd. Desh. viii. p. 355. 
. Cyclosioma tricarinatum, Pfr. Ie. te 4, f, 
16,17 (excluding the description, and t. 3,, 
f. 8). 


Tropidophora_tricarinata 
VOAFT 2 IVP .~. 123. = 


Thes. n. 85, 
Pfr. Te, nw. V47, p..139, 
Desh, Frajte. elem Conch, t, $2, 


var, Gray, Cat. 


Pr. Consp. a 








£2, .f. 125. 


Hist. vi. p. 
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Uyclostomus tricarinatus, Pfr. 
287; Preum. Mon, p. 197. 

Hab. Madagascar. 

(1374) Cyelostomus deliciosus. 

Shell globose-turbinate, rather thin, striate, 
furnished on the middle with three sharp and 
several smaller keels, cinnamon-coloured ; 
spiral turbinate, with the apex rather point- 
ed; whorls 52 angulated, convex, the last 
one moderately convex above, and marked 
with several raised lines, more convex be- 
neath, with rather crowded spiral ridges sur- 
rounding the umbilicus, which is middle sized 
fimnel shaped ; aperture oblique, ovate; pe- 
ristome simple, with the margins approxi- 
mate, joined by thin callus; right margin 
expanded, columellar margin reflexed, Height 
17, greatest breadth 23, least br. 18 mill, 

Cyclostoma deliciosum, Ferussac, Mus. Sow. 
Thee. Suppl. n. 186, p. 162*, t. 31, Bf. 814, 
815; Pfr. Ic. n. 239, t. 84, f. 19, 20. 

Cyclostomus deliciosus, Pfr. Consp. n. 290; 
Pneum. Mon. p. 199. 

Hab. Madagascar. 


(1875) Cyclostomus Michandi. 

Shell globose-conical, solid, slightly atriate, 
girdled with 7-8 more or less prominent, rather 
sharp keels, greyish or pale violaceous ; spire 
conical, often truncate ; whorls 6, convex, the 
last one separated by a very strong keel from 
the umbilieus, which is funnel-shaped, scarcely 
pervious, deeply spirally grooved — within; 
aperture rather cireular ; peristome whitish, short- 
ly expanded, crenulated, with the margins joined 
by a white callus, columellar margin dilated, 
thickened, slightly reflexed, concealing the per- 
foration, indistinctly channelled by the basal 
keel. Length 80, breadth 21 mill. 

Cyclostoma Michaudi, Grateloup, in Act. 
Soc. Linn. Bord. xi. p. 440, t. 3, f. 11; Pfr. 
Ic. n. 145, p. 138, t. 18, f. 18—16. 

Cyclostoma carinatum, Sow. Thes. n. 88, p. 
119, t. 26, f. 117, (not f. 118). Not Born. 

Tropidophora Michaudi Pfr. im Zz. f. M. 
1847, p. 106, n. 13. 

Otopoma Michausli, Gray. Cat. Cycl. p, 37, 
n, 10. 

Cyelostomus Michaudi, Pfr. Consp. n. 291 
Pnenm Mon. p. 200. 

Hab. Madagascar (Grateloup.) ae 


(1376) Cyelostomus Barclayanus. 

Shell globose-conical, solid, slightly striate 
and furnished with numerous sharply-raised 
keels, violaceous-brownish, varied with darker 
and paler streake ; spire conical, with the apex 
blunt, often truncate; whorls 5, little convex, 
the last one bearing three stronger, more pro+ 
minent keels, the largest of which is on the 
periphery, the second on the base, the third 


on the upper side; aperture nearly per- 
a ade ae Gawaratehh. leslie 


Consp, 0. 








5 Ro 
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within : peristome blood red, slightly, thickened 
expanded, lunarly, emarginated on the penulti- 
mate whorl, with the right margin scolloped by 
the keels, columellar margin vaulted and reflect- 
ed, almost covering the perforated axis. Length 
29, breadth 23, mill. 

Cyclostoma Barclayanum, Pfr, im Proc. Z. 8. 
1851; Jc. n. 222, ¢ 32, f,3, 4. . 

Cyclostoma carinatum. var, Sow. Thes. t. 
26, f. 118. 

Cyclostomus Barclayanus, Bfr. Consp. n. 292, 
p. 62; Pueum. Mon. p. 200. ; 

Hab. Isle de France (Sir David Barclay}. 


(1877) Cyclostomus rugosus, 

shell globose-turbinate, solid very faintly and 
crowdediy furrowed spirally, slightly shining, 
rose-flesh-coloured ; spire conoidal, with the apex 
fulvous, rather blunt ; whorls 5, convex, the last 
furnished above with about six raised keels, and 
with a single chestnut coloured band below the 
periphery ; umbilicus funnel-shaped, deeply and 
closely grooved within; aperture rather perpen- 
dicular, ovate, roundish, fulvous inside; peristome 
whitish, slightly thickened and expanded, with 
the margins joined by a hkunar-shaped intended 
callus, colnmellar margin angularly dilated, ex- 
pended. Height 24, greatest breadth 28, leaet 
br. 23 mill. 

Cyclostoma rugosa, Lam. Hist. vi. p. 145, n. 
8; Ed. Desh. viii. p. 856; Delessert, Recueil. t. 
29, £7; Pfr. Ie, t. 21, f. 15, 16 Grom Deless.) ; 
Chenu, Il. Oonch. t. f. 7. . 

Cyelostoma cinctum, Sow. Thes. n. 107, p- 
129, t. 28, f. 199; Br. Ic. n. 149, p. 141, t. 
19, f. 6, 7. ; 

‘Tropidophora rugosa, 
n. 14, 

Cyclostomus rugosus, Pfr. Consp. n. 294; 
Pnenm. Mon. p. 262. . : 

Hab. East India (Sowerby). ' 

(1378) Cyclostomus Creplini. 

Shell globose-conical, solid, very faintly strinte, 
silk-shining, straw-yellow or pale fuscous, spotted 
and striped with chestnut colour, furnished with nu- 
merous keels, which are rather equal, equidistant, 
sharp (about 12 on the Jast whorl), rather blunt 
and more erowded in the narrow umbilicus ; spire 
conical, blunt ; whorls 5, turgid, angulated ; aper- 
ture slightly oblique, roundish, slightly angula- 
lated; peristome shortly interrupted, indistinct- 
ly double, thickened, flesh-coloured whitish, ex- 
panded and ‘reflected, angularly dilated above ; 
columellar margin vaulted and dilated. Height 
152, greatest breadth 19, least br. 153 mili. 

Cyclostomi Creplini, Dunker, in Z. f. M, 1848 
P 111; Pfr. Ze. n. 278, t. 38, f. 13-15, 

Cyclostomus Creplini, B/r. Cousp. n. 296. 
Pneum. Mon. p. 202. 

Hab. Zanzibar, East Africa (Bodatz}. 

(1379) Cyelostomus pulcher. 

Shell perforated, turbinate, rather solid, rough- 


Gray. Cat, Cyct. p. 41. 
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ly sculptured with longitudinal raised lines and 
numerous unequal keels, blackish-fuscous, with 
pale or reddish, with dark streaks; whorls 5, 
convex, with a single indistinct pale band, equal- 
ly keeled beneath ; aperture rather-perpendicular, 
ovate-roundish, equally coloured within ; peris- 
tome simplc, with the margins joined into a 
slight angle ; columellar margin somewhat reflex- 
ed, not concealing the narrow umbilicus. Height 
14, greatest breadth 164, least hr. 143, mill. 

Cyclostoma pulchara, Gray, in Griff. Ann. 
Kingd. t. 28, f. 3. - 

Cyclostoma ortix, Valene. MSS; Eydoux in 
Guer, Mag. 1838, t. 117. f. 2. 

Cyclostoma ortyx, Sow. Thea. n. 24, p, 99, t. 
23, f. 27,28, Pfr. Ie.u. 137. p. 131, t. 16, f. 
13, 14. 

Cyclestoma multicarinata, Jay. Catal. 1839, 
p. 122, t. 7, f. 7, 2. 

Cyclostoma Arthurii, G@rateloup in Act. Soc. 
Linn. Bord. xi. p. 438, t. 3, f. 7-12. 

Cyclophora pulchra, 2 Stain, Malac. p. 336, 
(from the figure in Griff) 

Tropidophora ortyx, P/r. in Z.f. M. 1847, p. 

07, n. 14. 

Tropidophora pulchra, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p. 38, 

n.4 


; Cyclostomus pulcher, Pfr. Consp. n. 296; 
Preum, Mon. p. 203. 
‘Hat. The Seychelle Islands. 


(1880) Cycdostomus castaneus. 

Shell globose-conical, thin, obliquely slightly 
striate, and sculptured with numerous rather sharp 
spiral ridges, shining, dark chestnut coloured ; 
spiral raised conical rather blunt; whorls 4} au- 
gularly convex, the last one beset with six near- 
ly equal ridges, and witha greater number of 
very crowded spiral striee within the narrow um- 
bilicus ; aperture little oblique, nearly circular ; 
peristome simple, thin, with both margins expand- 
ed, approximate, not united. Height 9, great- 
est breadth 11, least br. 9. mill. 

Cyclostoma castaneum, Pfr. in Proc. Z. &. 
1851. Ze. n. 387, t. 42, f. 25, 26, 

Cyclostomns castaneus Pfr, Consp. n. 298, p. 
63, Pneum, Mon. p. 204. 

Hab. Madagascar. 


(1881) Cyclostomus ? trochlea. 

Shell narrowly umbiticated, pyramidally turret- 
ed, smooth, whitish; apex rather blnut ; suture 
impressed : whorls 5, angularly convex, with one 
keel on the upper side, fast whorl furnished with 
three keels, one above, the second about the mid- 
dle and the third round the pervious umbilicus; 
aperture oblique, circular, forming two-sevenths 
of the total length ; peristome sharp, scarcely an- 
gulated at the termination of the lower keel. 
Length 8, breadth 2 mill. 

Cyclostoma trochlea, Benson. in Ann, and 
Mag. 1851, viii. p. 189; Pfr. Je. n. 410 t. 49. 
£, 29.30. 


fata 
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Cyclostomus trochlea Pfr. Conap, un, 300; 
Preum. Mon, p. 205. 
Hab. The Neilgherries Mountains (Jerdon). 


(1882) Cyclostomus Madagascariensis. 

Shell globose turbinate, solid, rather smooth, 
sculptured with obsolete raised lines, opaque, 
flesh-coloured, painted with unequal violaceous 
band ; spire turbinate, rather pointed ; whorls 6, 
convex, increasing rapidly, the last one whitish 
above, marked with a single perpherical keel, 
convex beueath, grooved spirally within the um- 
bilicns, which is wide, rather funnel-shaped,aper- 
ture little oblique, nearly circular, shining and 
blackish within ; peristome simple, orange-red, 
with a pale edge, bell-shaped, expanded, arcuately 
emarginated on the penultimate whorl. Height 27, 
greatest breadth 39, least br. 31 mill 

Cyclostoma Madagascariensis, Gray, in Grif. 
dun, Kingd.t, 28, f, 4. ‘ 

Cyclostoma Duisabonis, 
Bord. xi, p. 435, t. 8, f 2. 

Cyclostoma obsoletum, var., Sow. Thes. t. 27, 
f, 125, 

Cyclostoma Madagascariense, Sow. Thes. Suppl. 
n.117,p 157%, t, 31, 4, /. 289; Pfr. Io. n. 287 
t. 39, fT, 2, 7 

Cyelophora Madagascatiensis Swaine. Malac. 
p. 336, 

‘Tropidophora tricarinnta var., Gray,-Oat. Cycl. 
p. 39, and ‘Tr. Duisabonis, Gray, Zc. p. 42, n. 
17, 

Cyclostomus Madagascariensis, Pfr. Consp. n. 
301 ; Preum, Mon. p. 205, : : 

Hab. Madagascar. 


(1883) Cyclostomus unicarinatua, 

Shell depressed-turbinate, rather thin, faintly-- 
striate spiraily, flesh-coloured, marbled with fus- 
cons or banded with chestnut colour ; spire con- 
ieal, rather point ; whorls 53, convex, the last 
violaceous anteriorly, furnished, in the middle, 
with a single compressed, sharp keel, crowdedly 
groovedground the umbilicus ; aperture rather 
oblique, nearly circular,’ very shining, purplish 
within ; peristome simple, rofoug orange ‘colour. 
ed or white, bell-shaped, expanded, with the 
margins joined by a Iunarly indented, callus, 
upper margin much dialated, columellar margin 
reflexed. Height 20, greatest breadth 34, least 
br. 27 mill. : 

Cyclostoma unicarinata, Lam. Hist. vi. p. 144, 
n. 5, ; Ed. Desh. viii, p. 885 ; Eneycl. Meth. t. 
461, f. J; Desh, iu. Enc. Meth. ii, p. 40. n. 4, 

Cyclostoma fulvifrons, Soz. Spec. Conch, f. 
122; Reeve. Conch, Syst, t. 185, f, 20. 

Syclostoma unicarinatnm. Sow. Thes. n. 84, p- 
120 tf, 26, !, 120, Pfr, Ze. n. 191, p. £74, t, 95 
f, 7 from (Sozerby,) 

_Cyclophora unicarinata, Swaine. Malac. p. 


Grateloup in At. 


Tropidophora uniearinata, Pfr. in Z.f. Af. 
1847, p. 16, n. 4. : 


. 
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Tropidophora tricarinata var., Gray, Cat. Cycl. 
p, 39. 
Cyclostomus unicarinatus, Pf. Cousp. n. 802. 
Pnenm. Mon. p, 206, - 
Hab. Madagascar. 


(1884) Cyclostomus ? vittatus. 

Shell depressed, nearly discoidal, rather solid, 
marked with crowded oblique striae and with 
very uuimerous spiral lines, which are more in- 
distinct on the middle of the last. whorl, opaque, 
whitish, sometimes irregularly striped with yellow, 
painted with 8-14 unequal chestnut coloured 
bands ; spire somewhat raised, rather mucronate ; 
whorls 5, convex, the last one large, somewhat 
depressed ; umbilicus very broad and open ; aper- 
tures lightly oblique, ovate, fulvid within with 
brown bands ; peristome whitish, shortly reflexed 
with the margins, almost coutiguous, joined by a 
white, slightly indented callus, right margin 
sinuate above. Height 19, greatest® breadth 38, 
least br. 31 mill. 

Cyclostoma vittatum, Sow. Spec. Conch, f. 91 
94; Reeve, Conch. Syst.t. 185,f. 122; Sow. Thes. 
n. 62. p. 112. t. 25. f. 89, 90; Pfr. Ic. n, 82. p. 
87, t. L1f. 5. 6. 

Cyclophorous? vittatus, Pfr. in. Z. f. M. 1847 
p. 108. 0.26; Gray. Cat. Cycl. p. 21. n, 28 5 
Pfr. Consp.n. 124. 

reoeommun vittatus, Pfr. Pneum. Mon. p. 
207, 
Hab, Madagascar. 


(1385) Cyclostomus ? Moulinsii. 

Shell orbiculate, rather solid crowdedly and 
slightly spirally grooved, falvous whitish, paint- 
ed with numerous, sometimes’ confluent brown 
lines andone broader peripherical band, paler 
beneath ; spire very short, mucronate; whorls 5, 
convex, enlarging rapidly, the last one impressed 
along the suture ; umbilicus broad, open ; aperture 
oblique, nearly circular, banded within with white 
and chestnut colour; peristomeshortly expanded all 
round, with the margins nearly contigueus, join- 
ed by a lunarly indented callus, right margin 
sinuate above. Height 16, greatest breadth 35, 
least br. 26 mill. , 

Cyclostoma Moulinsii, Grateloup, in. Act. Soc. 
Linn. Bord, xi, p. 444. t. 3. £19. Pfr. Ic. v. 6, p 
15,t, 2, f, 18, 19. “ 

Cyclostoma Desmoulinsii, Sow. Thes, n. 97, p. 
125. t. 25. f. 97. 

Cyelophorus ? Moulinsii ? Pfr. in 2 f. M. 1847 
p- 108, n. 29 ; Gray. Cat. Cycl. p. 21. n. 27; 
Pfr. Consp. n. 125. 

Cyclostomus ? Moulinsii Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p. 
208. 

Hab. Madagascar 

(13886) Cyclostomus euchilus. 

Shell tarbinate globular, rather solid, crowded- 
ly and obliquely striate, indistinctly decussated 
hy more distant impressed lines, somewhat shining 
whitish, marbled witlr violaccons brownish and 
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fulvous; spire turbinately raised, with the apex 
rather pointed; whorls 54,convex, enlarging rapidly, 
last rounded, slightly depreseed along the suture, 
with a single white peripherical band, crowdedly 
and deeply spirally furrowed beneath ; umbilicus 
middle sized, funnel-shapped ; aperture scarcely 
oblique, rather angularly rounded,” shining and 
purplish flesh-coloured withiw ; peristome nearly 
continuous, white, with the margins dilated above 
and joined hy a slightly emarginated callus, right 
and basal margins very broad, vaulted and reflex- 
ed, leftemargin narrow, scarcely reflexed, Height 
28, greatest breadth 43, least br. $2 mill. 

Cyclostoma euchilum, Pfr. in Proc. Z, §.1851- 
Te. n, 288, t. 89. f. 8, 4. 

Cyclostoma euchilus, Pfr. Cunsp n. 808, p. 72. 
Pneum. Mon, p. 208. 

Hab, Madagascar. 


(1887) Cyelostomus multifaciatus. 

Shell turbinate-conical, with numerous bands, 
subumbilicute, transversely striate ; umbilicus 
covered ; spire rathet raised, very pointed; 
whorls 7, rounded, last ventricose ; aperture 
wide, roundish, banded within ; lip reflexed ex- 
ternally, with the edge white; columellar callus, 
saffron-coloured. Height 30-35, breadth 80-85 
mill. : 

Cyclostoma multlfasciata, Grateloup, in Act. 
Bord. xi p. 486, t. 8, f, 3. a 

Yropidophora — multifasciatum. 
Oycl. p. 41, n. 16. 

Cyelostomus multifasciatus, Pfr, Consp. n. 
304; Pneum. Mon. p. 209. 

Hab, Madagascar (Duisabo). 


(1388) Cyclostomus zonatus. 

Shell subumbilicate, globose-pyramidal, rather 
thin, nearly smooth, slightly decussated under a 
jens hy longitudinal and spiral stris, whitish- 
gray ; spire conical, rather pointed ; suture rather 
deep ; whorls 6,rounded, last ventricose, girdled 
with a broad blackish hand below the middle, 
spirally grooved round the umbilicus ; aperture 
rather prependicular, ovate-roundish ; peristomo 
interrupted, milk white, broadly reflexed. Height 
and breadth 28 mill. 

Cyclostoma zonatum, Petit, in Journ. Conch. 
1250,i. p. 50, t. 4. f. 7. Cyclostomus zonatus, 
Pfr. Consp. w. 305 ; Paeum. Mon, p, 209. 

Smaller, with one or more bands ; right mar- 
gin of the peristome broadly expanded ; columel- 
lar margin narrow, reflexed above into a short 
lamina, which almost covers the umbilicus, 
Height 20, greatest breadth 20. least br. 15 
mill. (Pfr. Te. n. 291, t. 89, £. 22, 23.) 

Hab. Madagascar. 

(1889) Cyelostomus obsoletus. 


Gray, Cat. 





Shell turbinate, rather solid, faintly spirally 
striate above, slightly shining, ash-gray, painted 
with various blucish-fuscous bands ; spire coni- 
cal, rather pointed ; whorls 6, convex, the last 
one deeply grooved spirally round the funnel- 
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shaped wmbilicus ; aperture scarcely oblique, 
ovate, grayish-chestnut-coloured within ; peris- 
tome simple, white, broadly expanded, with the 
margins joined by a lunarly-indented callus. 
Height 22, greatest breadth 29, least br. 23 
mill. 

Cyclostoma obsoleta, Lam. Hist. vi, p. 144, 
n. 7; Ed. Desh. vii. p. 855 ; Deless. Recueil, t. 
29, f. 113; Chenu, Jil. Conch. t. 1, f. V1. 
Cyclostoma obsoletum, Reeve, Conch. Syst. t. 
183, f. 45; Sow. fhea.n. 88, p. 121, t, 27, f. 
124; Pfr, Ic. n. 23, p. 32, t. 5, f 8, 9. - 

‘Tropidophora obsoleta, Gray, Cat. Cyci. p. 
40, n. 6. 

Cyclostomus obsoletus, Pfr, Consp. n, 306 ; 
Pneun, Mon. p. 210. 

Cyclostoma ohsoleta var., marmorata, @raé. ix 
Act, Burd. xi. p. 448, t. 3, f. 17. 

Hab. Madagascar, 


(1390) Cyelostomus xanthochilus. ! 

Shell globose-conical, solid, irregularly and | 
faintly striate, somewhat shining, grayish-lulvous, 
indistinctly striped and banded with brown ; 
spire turbinate, rather pointed ; whorls 6, con- 
vex, last rounded, rather flattened beneath ; um- | 
bilicus narrow, scarcely previous ; aperture 
nerrly perpendicular, rather circular, shining 
Ulackish within ; peristome shortly interrupted 
shortly expanded all round, fuscous-orange-co- 
loured, with the margins joined by a short slight- 
ly indented callus. Height 20, greatest breadth 
27, least br. 21 mill. 

Cyclostoma xanthocheles, Sow. Thes. Suppl. 
n, 179, p. 158%, t. 81, A. f. 294, 295. 

Cyclostoma xanthchilum, Pfr. Ic. n. 233. t, 
18, f. 5, 6. 

Cyclostomus xanthochilus, Pfr. Consp. n. 
308 ; Preum, Mon. p, 211. 

Hab, Madagascar. 


(1891) Cyclostomus aplustre. 

Shell globose-turbinate, thin, slightly decus- | 
aated with very crowded stris of growth and 
spiral lines. not shining, white, marked above 
with five or eix fuscous bands; spire turbinate, ra- 
ther pointed ; whorls 54, convex, increasing ra- 
pidly, last cylindrical, not descending, rather 
uniformly white beneath ; umbilicus middle-siz~ 
ed, deep ; aperture oblique, roundish, rather an- 
gulated, with the bands ebestnut-coloured with- 
in ; peristome simple, thin, interrupted, shortly 
expanded, with the columellar margin shorily 
dilated and reflected. Operculum ? Height 22, 
greatest breadth 29, least br. 25 mill. 

Cyclostoma aplustre, Sow. in Proc. Z. 8. 1849, 
p.15; Moll. t.2,f.4, 5; Pfr. Ie. n. 230,t. 








38, f. 5, 7. 

‘Tropidophora aplustris. @ray, Cat. Qyel. p. 
40, n. 7. 

Cyclostomus aplustre, Pfr. Consp.n. 310; 
Pneum. Mon. p, 212. 

Hab. Madagascar. 


MOLLUSCA. 
(1392) Cyclostomus asper. 


Shell subglobose, conical, solid, slightly de- 
cussated by the striz of growth and crowded 
spiral furrows, fulvous; spire conoidal, slightly 
truncate ; whorls 5, convex, the upper ones 
pale, the last girdled with one whitish band on 
the periphery and with a fuscous band below the 
other; aperture rather circular, brown within ; 
peristome expanded, white, with the margins ap- 
proximate, joined by a slightly-indented callus ; 
columellar margin dilated, reflexed. Hefght 20, 
greatest breadth 23, last br. 22 mill. 

Cyclostoma asperum, Poties § Mich Gal. 
Douai, i. p 233, t. 28,f, 15, 16 ; Pfr. Je. n. 86, 
p. 99, t.11, £3, 4 

Cyclostoma Harveyanum, Sow. Spec. Conch. 
f, 210*; Reeve Conch. Syst. t. 184, f. 13; 
Sow. Thes. n. 106, p. 128, t. 80, f. 250. 

Tropidophora aspera, Gray, Cat. Cycl. p. 4%, 


im 9, 

Cyclostomus asper, Pfr, Consp. n. 311; 
Pueum. Mon, p. 213. 

Hab, Madagascar. 

(1393) Cyclostomus ? striatulus. 

Shell globose-turbinated, solid, — marked 


above with oblique stria, and rather crowded 
concentrical raised lines, scarcely shining, 
yellowish-white, spire shortly turbinated, with 
the apex rather blunt ; whorls 5, convex, the 
upper ones smooth, the last one inflated, obso- 
letely angular at its periphery ; umbilicus 
middlesized, deep ; aperture somewhat oblique, 
roundish, rather angular; peristome  contin- 
tuloas, shortly affixed, thickened, slightly ex- 
panded, angulated above. Height 15,  great- 
est breadth 253, least br. 21 mill. : 
Cyclostoma striatulum, Pfr. ia Proc, Zool. 


; Soc. 1852 ; Jc. n. 403, 2. 49, f. 1, 2 


Cyclostomus ? striatulus, P/r. Paeum,. Mon. 
p. 214. 
Locality unknown, 


(1394) Cyelostomus fulvescens. 

Shell glohose-conical, rather thin, equally 
sculptured with crowded raised spiral lines 
fuscous-fulvous ; spire conical, rather pointed ; 
whorls 53, convex, the Jast one slightly an- 
gulated ‘at the periphery ; umbilicus narrow, 
pervious ; ‘aperture oblique, ovate, chestnut, 
coloured. within ; peristome simple, thin, pale, 
shortly expanded, with nearly contiguous 
margins. Height 16, greatest breadth 22, 
least br. 18 mill. 


Cyclostoma fulvescens, Sow. in Proc, Z, 8, 


| 1843, p. 63; Thes.p. 23. n. 99. t. 23. f. 79. 


80. Pfr. Ic. n. 30; p. 39, t. 6, f. 10,11. 
‘Tropidophora ? fulvescens, Gray, Cat. Cyel. 
p. 41, n. 12. 
Cyclostomus  fulvescens, 
313 ; Pneum. Mon. p. 315. 
Hab. Madagascar. 


Pfr. Consp. a. 


¢ 
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(1395) Cyclostomus insularis. 

Shell perforate, globose-conical, rather solid, 
sculptured with crowded, blunt, spiral ridges, | 
rather coarsely decussated with very cloze 
longitudinal lines, not shining, dirty white, | 
with several pale violaceous bands ; spire 
shortly turbinate, rather blunt; whorls 5, 
convex, very slightly crenulate along the 
auture, last sculptured with more raised 
ridges beneath ; aperture scarcely oblique, 
rather angularly roundish ; peristome — thin, 
expanded, slightly reflexed, with the mar- 
gins approximate, joined by a rather indeut- 
ed callus, upper margin sinuate, left margin 
narrower, Height 134, greatest breadth 17, 
least br, 183 mill. 

Cyclostoma insulare, Pfr, in Proc. Z. 8. 
1851; Ze. n. 868, t. 45, £5, 6. 

Cyclostomus insularis, Pfr. Coxsp. n. 314, 
p. 63; Preum. Mon, p. 215, 

Hab. Isle of France. 


(1896) Cyclostomus reticnlatus. 

Shell turbinate, rather thin, marked with 
indistinct raised spiral ines,  diaphanous, 
chestuut-coloured, reticulated irregularly with 
opaque white stripes and speckles ; spire turbi- 
nate, rather pointed ; whorls 5, very convex, en- 
larging rapidly, last rounded obsoletely grooved 
spirally within the middle sized umbilicus ; aper- 
ture little oblique, roundish, slightly angulated ; 
peristome rather simple, chestnut-coloured, with 
the edge white shortly interrupted, with the 
margins joined by thin callus. Height 13, 
greatest breadth 16, least br. 13 mill, 

Cyclostoma reticulatum, 4, Adams § Reeve 
Poy. Samarang Moll. p, 57,%. 14, f. 8; Pfr. 
Te, n, 287, t. 34, f. 18—16. 

Cyclostomus reticulatus, Pf. Consp. n. 315 ; 
Pneum. Mon, p, 216. 

Larger ; with the spiral striae very obsolete ; 
peristome broader, expanded, slightly reflexed ; 
umbilicus wider ; height 15, greatest breadth 
22, least br. 17 mill. 

Hab. Madagascar. 


(1397) Cyclostomns Goudotianus, 

Shell globose-conical, thin, smooth, very 
faintly spirally striate, diaphanous, yellowish- 
fulveus, with 1—-3 chestnut-coloured bands ; 
spire conoidal, rather blunt ; whorls 5, convex, 
last ventricose, sharply spirally fnrrowed beneath 
and within the middle-sized umbilicus ; aperture 
rather circular, of the same colour within ; pe- 
ristome thin, expanded, slightly interrupted, 
with the columellar margin somewhat reflexed. 
Height 14, greatest breadth 17, least br. 14 mill. 

Cyclostoma Goudotianum, Sow. Thes. n. 110, 
p. 130, t. 29, £ 198; Pfr. Je. n. 106, p. 106, 
t. 13, f. 8-20, 

Cyclostoma ligatum, var. Kranas. 
Moll. p. 82. 

Cyclostomus Goudgtianus, Gray. Cat. Cyel. 








Siidafr. 
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p. 43, n. 2; Pfr. Consp. n. 816; Pueum. 
Moa, p. 216. 

Hah, Natal (Krauss) ; East India (Menke). 

(1898) Cyclostomns virgatus. 

Shell scarcely subpertorate, turreted conical, 
rather thin, smooth, yellowish pr whitieh, 
girdled with chestnut-coloured lines and with 
a single broader band below the periphery ; spire 
turreted, with the apex rather blunt ; whorls 6, 
convex, last cylindrical, not descending ; aperture 
scarcely oblique, ovate-roundish, uniformly colour- 
ed witlfin ; peristome sharp, slightly expanded, 
interrupted, with the columellar margin some- 
what dilated, reflexed. Length 19, breadth 11 
mill. 

Cyclostoma virgatum, Sow, Thes. n. 111, p. 
130, t. 29, £192, Pfr. Ze. n. 105, p. 106 t, 13, 


if 1-4 


Cyclostomus virgatus, Gray, Out. Cycl. p, 44. 
n. 7; Pfr. Consp. n. 317; Pneum, Mon. p. 


217. 


With the spire less elongated, orange-coloured, 


| with one chestnut-coloured band below the pe- 


riphery, one sutural and two basal lines. (Pfr, Ie. 
t. 13, £57) 

Cyclostoma consocium, Feruss. Mus. 
Cyclostoma consocius, Gray, Oat. Oyel, p. 48, 
n, 8, 

Hab. Madagascar. 


(1899) Cyclostomus cincinnus, 

Shell conical, thin, slightly sculptured with 
crowded spiral ridges, uniformly white or mark- 
ed with a single fuscous line below the peri- 
phery ; spire conical, with the apex rather blant ; 
whorls 5, convex, the last one nearly’smooth in 
the middle, crowdedly grooved beneath round the 
narrow seareely pervious umbilicus; aperture 
nearly perpendicular, rather circular ; peristome 
simple, sharp, with the margins almost contign- 
ous; colunellar margin slighty reflexed. Length 
11, breadth 7} mill, 

Cyclostoma cincinnus, Sov. in Proc. Z &, 
1843, p. 60 ; Thes.n 32, p. 102, t. 24, f, 77, 
78 ; Pfr. Ic. n. 140, p, 134, t. 18, f 1-3, 

Cyclostoma modestum, Feruss. MS8&, in Mus, 
Brit. 

Cyclostomns cincinnus, Gray 
44,0. 8.5 Pfr 
p. 218. 

Hab. Madagascar? (Gray.) 


(1400) Cyelostomus ligatulas. 

Shell oblong-conoidal, thin, umbilicated, subtur- 
rated, transversely slightly striate, many-bauded ; 
spire pointed; whorls 5-6, convex; aperture 
obovate, lip sharp, scarcely reflexed, Meight 14-15, 
breadth 10 mill. 

Cyclostoma ligatula, Grateloup, in Act. Bord. 
xi, p. 445, t. 3, f. 20. dp 

Cyclostomns ? ligatulus, Pfr. Oonsp. n. $21" 
Pneum, Mon. p, 219, 

Hab.” Madagascar. (My, Duisabo), 


1 Gat, Opel. p. 
Consp. n 820; Preum, Mow. 


. 
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This may perhaps be identical with the pre- 
ceding species. 

(1401) Cyclostomus Zunauebaricus. 

Shell glovose-conical, rather thin, sculptured 
with somewhat distant blunt spiral lines, whitish 
or yellowish ; spire turbinate, rather poiuted ; 
whorls 5, convex, last ventricose, girdled with 
several chestiut-coloured lines and a single broad- 
er band below the middle, spirally grooved be- 
neath rnund the narrow umbilicus; aperture 
nearly perpendicular, roundish, slightly angulated; | 
peristome simple, scarcely interrupted Con the} 
penult whorl, very shortly expanded. Height - 
84, greatest breadth 10, least br. 9 mill. 

Cyclostoma Zanguebaricum, Petit, in Journ. 
Conch, 1850, i. p 53,1. 3, f. 5; Pfr. de. n. 292 
t. 89, f 2h, 25. 

Cyclostomus Zanguebaricus, Pfr. Consp, 322; j 
Pneum. Mon. p. 219. 

Hab. Zanzibar (Guillain). 


(1402) Cyelostomus ? filocinetus. 

Shell turbinate-globose, smooth near the 
depressed suture, otherwise girdled with nu- | 
merous raised lines, whitish, with a fuscus 
periostraca ; spire raised, rather conic, with the 
apex nipple-shaped ; whorls 44, rounded, last 
cylindrical; aperture circular, scarcely angular 
above, equalling two-fifths of the total height, : 
slightly sinuate near the umbilicus, which is deep 
and open ; peristome double, inner edge simple, 
sharp, outer edge shortly reflected. Height 23, 
greatest breadth 3, least br, 24 mill. 

Cyclostoma filocinctum, Benson, in Ann. and | 
Mag. N. H. 1851, viii. p. 188. Pfr. v. Ic. n. 
409, t. 49,26-28 

Cyclostomus ® filocinctus, Pfr. Consp. n. 325; 
Pneum, Mon. p. 221. 

Hab. The Neilgherries Mountains (Jerdon). 

(31403) Cyelostomus undulatus. 

Shell perforated, globose-conic, solid, spirally ; 
grooved all over; the furrows being deeper near 
the suture and on the Jower side, fulvous flesh- : 
coloured, with a single chestnut-eoloured band j 





below the periphery; spire conic, rather pointed ; : 
whorls f, convex, inereasing rapidly, undulated ! 
on the upper edge near the suture, which is well , 
marked; apertwre oblique, nearly _cireular, | 
brownish within and banded with white and; 
chestnut-colour; peristome simple, — straight, ; 
with the margins joined angularly ; right margin 
somewhat sinnate; columellar margin slightly | 
thickened and dilated, Height 12, greatest ; 
breadth 18, least br. 15 mill 

Cyclostomia fimbriata, Lam. Mist. vi. p. 148, 








n, 24; Hd. Desk. viti. p. 360, n. 23. ! 


Cyclostoma undulatum, Sow. Thea. 25, p. 99, 
t. 23, f. 29,30; Pfr. Ie. n. 94, p.97, 0. 12,8 
24.26. 


FRE 4 + 28. 


(Not Schum., nor Quoy, nor Deless.) i 





Cyelostoma fimbriatum, Petié, iz Tourn. Conch. | 
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Cyclostomus undulatus, Gray, Cul. Cyel. p. 
44,1. 6; Pfr. Paeum, Mon. p. 223. 

Cyclostomus fimbriatus, Pfr. Consp. n. 328. 

Hab, 'The island of Mauritius. 

(1404) Cyelostomus ? gratus. 

Sheil perforate, oblong-conic, solid, minute- 
ly crossed by raised spiral and very crowded 
longitudinal strie, somewhat shining, flesh-co- 
loured ; spire stair-like, conic, with the apex 
purplish, rather blunt; whorls 5, convex, the 
last one slightly flattened beneath, somewhat. an- 
gular at its periphery and round the perforation ; 
aperture oblique, nearly circular, angular above, 
fire red within; peristome simple, continuous, 
straight, with the left margin shortly expanded 
above, slightly reflected at ite lower part. Oper- 
culum ? Length 7, breadth 5 mill. 

Cyclostoma gratin, Petit. in Journ. Conch. 
1850, i. p. 58, t. 3. £10; Pfr. Je. n, 236, 1. 


'34,f11, 12. 


Cyclostoma tricolor, Pfr. ia Z. f. M. 1849, p. 
128, (March, 1850). 

Cyclostomus? gratus, Pfr. Consp. n. 889; 
Pneum. Mon. p. 231. 

Hab, The island of Abd-el-Goury, near 
Socotora. 

(1408) Lithidion sulcatum. 

Shell couvex-depressed, solid, girdled with ra- 
ther sharp raised spiral ridges, slightly shining, 
blueish-white ; spire somewhat raised, with the 
apex blueish, mucronulate ; whorls 5, moderately 
convex, last rounded, deflected anteriorly ; um- 


{ bilicus wide, smooth internally ; aperture very ob- 


lique, rather circular, brown inside ; peristome 


i rather thickened, slightly expanded, with the 


margins approximate, right margin sinuate, 
Height 5, greatest breadth 10, least br, 9 milf. 
Cyclostoma lithidion, Sow. Thea. n. 61, p.111. 
t. 81.1. 252; Pfr. Jc. n. 160. p. 150, t, 20 f, 
20-22 
Lithidion sulcatum, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p. 35, n. 
1; Pfr. Consp. un. 285; Preum. Mon. p. 178. 
Hab. Yemen, Arabia (Powis, Sowerby). 


(14.06) Lithidion desciscens. 

Shell widely umbilicate, depressed semiglobose, 
slightly and closely spirally furrowed above, whit- 
ish; spire convex ; whorls 42, moderately convex, 
the last one cylindrical, suddenly deflexed anteri- 
orly, smooth beneath ; aperture nearly horizon- 
tal roundish, sublunate white inside; peristome 
thickened, with the margins distant joined by 
callus, basal margin reflexed, columellar margin 
suddenly ascending ina curve. Height 5}, 
greatest breadth 10, least br. 84 mill. 

Cyclostoma desciseens, Pfr. in Proc. Zz. 8. 
1881; Zen. 250, t. 35, £ 25, 26. 

Lithidion desciscens, Pfr. Congp. n. 256, p. 
60, Peeum. Mon. p. 177. 

Hab. Sacotora. 

(1407) Lithidion Souleyetianum. 


Shell eonvey-egnoidal. solid. seulntured abore 


¢ 
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with six raised spiral ridges and with crowd- 
ed transverse striae, shining, brownish-flesh- 
coloured ; spire conoidal, with the apex ra- 
ther blunt ; whorls 5, last cylindrical, deflexed 
anterionly, smooth beneath; umbilicus wide, 
open; aperture very oblique, saffron-coloured 
inside, irregularly rouuded ; peristome white, 
slightly thickened, interrupted, with the margins 
distant, upper margin rather expanded, basal 
margin shortly reflexed. Height 44, greatest 
breadth 8, least br. 7 mill. 

Cyclostoma Souleyetianum, Petit, Journ. 
Conch. 1850, i. p. 52, t. 3, f, 6 ; Pfr. Ic. n. 249. 
t. 85, f. 23, 24. : 

Cyclostoma paradoxum, P/r. ia Z_f. M. 1849, 
p. 128. 


Puenum. Mon, p, 177. 

Hab, The Island of Abd-el-Goury, near 
Socotora (Guillaim). 

(1408) Lithidion niveum. 

Sheil broadly umbilicate, rather depressed, 
solid, indistinctly spirally striate above, slightly 
shining, white ; spire little raised, mucronate ; 
suture deep ; whorls 44, moderately convex, the 
last one keeled above the middle, convex and 
smooth beneath ; wperture diagonal, vather circu- 
lar, flesh-coloured inside ; peristome rather sim- 
ple, shortly interrupted, with the margins joined 
by thin callus, upper margins sinuate, slightly 
expanded, Height 5, greatest breadth 11, least 
br. 9 mill. 

Cyclostoma niveum, Petit, in Journ. Conch. 
1850, i. p.52.t.38.17; Pfr Ten 249. t. 35, 
f, 20-22, 

Lithidion niveum, Pfr, Consp. n. 259, Preum, 
Mon, p. 178. 

Hab Madagascar. 

Sub-genera, Otopoma (foliaceum). rec. 15 sp, 

Otopoma, Gray. 

28*. O. blennus, B.—Moulmein. Rare. 

(1409) Ofopoma clausum. 

Shell orbiculate-convex, rather solid, slightly 
and crowdedly spirally furrowed above, smooth 
beneath, flesh-coloured-whitish; spire — short, 
blunt ; suture flat, chedtnut-coloured in the up- 
per whorls ; whorls 4, scarcely convex, the last 
one descending anteriorly, rather flattened be- 
neath ; aperture oblique, roundish-ovate, rather 
angular above, yellowish inside ; peristome sim- 
ple, straight, with distant margins, right margin 
sinuate, columellar margin dilated intoa glassy, 
broad, reflexed lamiua, which is affixed on all 
sides, and covers perfectly the umbilicus. Height 
8, greatest breadth 144, least br. 112 mill. 

Cyclostomna clausuin, Sow. Thes. n. 104, Pp. 
128, t. 31, f 266, 267; Pfr. Ice. un. 157, Pp. 
“147, t. 20, f. 13-15, 

Otoopoina causum, Gray. Cat. Cycl. p. p. 36, 
n. 23 Pfr. Consp.n, 260 ; Puewm. Mon. p- 179. 

Sinaller, spire more raised, Reriphery marked 
with a single reddish-bfown ti heteht 72, 
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greatest breadth 124 , least br. 10 mill. (P/r. Ic. 
t. 42, f. 18-15), 

Hab. Yemen, Arabia (Powis). 

(1410) Otopoma albicans. 

Shell depressed~globose, smooth, indistinctly © 
marked with spiral and oblique stvie, rather 
shining, white ; spire broadly conoidal, blunt ; 
whorls 5, couvex, the upper ones distinetly fur- 
rowed concentrically, the last one descending an- 


, teriorly, rather ventrieose ; aperture slightly 


oblique, ovate; peristome continuous, shortly af- 
fixed, thickened and expanded, right margin 
arcuately dilated ; columellar margin angularly 
produced near the umbilicus, which is wide and 
somewhat funuel-shaped. Height 23, greatest 


} breadth 35, least br. 29 mill. 
Lithidion Souleyetianum, Pfr. Consp. n. 257 ; | 


Cyclostoma albicans, Sow. Spec. Conch, ii. 
Cyct. £104, 105 ; Sow. in Zool. of Beech. Voy. p, 
146, t. 38, f, 80, Sow. Thes. n. 79, p. 118, t. 26, 
f. 110-112; Pfr. Ie. n, 83, p- 87, t. 11, £.3,14. 

Otopoma albicans, Gray, Cat, Cyel. p. 36, n. 
5; Pfr, Oonsp, n, 262; Pneum. Mon. p. 181. 

Hab. The Island of Hainan, South China 
(Benson). 

(1411) Otopoma naticoides. 

Shell conoidally-globose, solid thick rose-co- 
loured-whitish; spire conoidal, rather blunt ; 
whorls 53, couvex, the upper ones minutely 
decussated, the last one closely wrinkled longi- 
tudinally, crossed by obsolete spiral folds; aper- 
ture little oblique, ovate yelk-coloured inside ; 
peristome thickened, slightly reflected, with the 
margins angularly joined by a thick, whitish 
deposit ; columellar margin dilated into a rather 
thick, vaulted lamina, which in full-grown shells 
nearly covers the umbilicus. Height 35, great- 
est breadth 41, least br. 34 mill, 

Turbo foliaceus, Chemn, Conch, Cab, x. p. 
ii, p. 59. t. 128. f. 1069. 1070? @mel, Syat. p. 
3602. n, 104? 

Cyclostoma foliaceum, Pfr. Te. n, 27, p. 36, t. 
4, f.10, 11? 

Cyclostoma naticoides, Reclusz in Rev. Zool. 
1843, p.3; Mag. Zool, 1843, t. 73, Pfr. Ic. n. 
28, p, 37, ti6. f. 14, : 

Hab. Socotora. 

(1412) Otopoma unifasciatum. 

Shell subglobose, with an acuminated but de- 
collated spire, consisting of four rounded, sinooth 
volutions, with faint spiral strie; volutions 
whitish, the last with a single fuscous baud near 
the base; suture distinct ; aperture circular, 
orange-coloured within ; peristome white, reflect- 
ed, sinuated above, thickened on the side of the 
umbilicus, which is small and spirally grooved, 
Height 20, breadth 22 mill, 

Cyclostoma unifasciatum, Sow. in Cat. Tank. 
App. p. viii. n. 1016; Thes. n. 81, p. 119, t. 
26, f. 105,106; Pfr. Zc. n. 188, p. 178, t. 26, 
f. 4, 5 (from Sow), 

Otopoma unifasciatum, Pfr. Consp. n. 265 ; 
Preum. Mon. y. 183. i 
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Hab. Madagascar (Sowerby). 
Compare Otopoma Listeri. 


(1418) Ofopoma ? Philippianun. 

Shell globose-turbinate, thin, faintly striate, | 
decussated above by minute spiral lines, fulvous- 
whitish, paiated, on the upper side, with 3—4 | 
narrow reddish-brown bands; spire turbinate, 
with the apex blackish ; whorls 5—54, rounded, 
the last one girdled, below the middle, with 
asingle broader band smooth and uniformly 
white beneath ; aperture little oblique, rather 
angularly roundish, of the same colour Within ; | 
peristome slightly interrupted, with the margins 
joined by thin callus, right margin straight, 
columellar margin dilated, freely reflected, half 
concealing the narrow pervious umbilicus. Oper- 
culum? Height 22, greatest breadth 26, least ; 
br. 21 mill. 

‘Turbo ligatus var, Chemn. Conch. ix. P. ii. p. 
60, t. 123, f. 1073; 1074, (ed. alt. t. 4, f 14 
15) 

Cyclostoma ligatum, Sow. Thes, n, 21, p. 98, 
t.28, f. 24. (Not Muller.) 

Cyclostoma Phillippianum, Pfr. Ie. n. 356, t. 
44, f, 23, 24. : 
Otopoma Phillippianum, Pfr. Consp. n- 266, 
p. 61; Prewm, Mou, p. 183. 

Locality unknown. 


(1414) Otopoma ? clathratulum. 

Shell conoidally-globose, rather thick, regular- 
ly trellised above by crowded longitudinal 
and spiral raised lines, brownish-flesh-colour- 
ed, marked often with small brown spiral lines 
above; spire conoidal, rather blunt; whorls 5, 
convex, the upper ones blackish-bordered above 
the suture, the last one smooth below the middle ; 
umbilicus narrow, pervious ; aperture obliquely 
ovate, angulated above, yelk-coloured within ; 
peristome straight, rather thickened, with the © 
margins nearly contiguous, angularly joined by 
a continued callus; columellar margin scarcely 
reflexed. Height 18, greatest breadth 22, least 
br, 18 mill. | 

Cyclostoma clathratula, Riclue. in Rev, Zool. ; 
1843, t. T4. i 

Cyclostoma Clathratulum. “ow. in Proc. 2 8. 
1843, p. 30; Zhes. u. 17, p. 97, t 23, f. 15, 
16; Pfr. Ic. n, 29. p, 38, t. 5. f 5-7. H 

Otopoma foliaceum jun, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p.| 





35. 
Otopoma elathratulum Pfr. Consp. n. 267; 
Pnenm. Mon. p. 184. 


| 


| striate longitudinally, shining, fulvous ; spire 
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grooved in the narrow pervious umbilicus ; aper- 
ture scarcely oblique, ovate-roundish ; peristome 
simple, with the margins approximate, joined by 


‘callus ; right margin” straight, rather sinuate ; 


left. margin dilated and expanded in the middle 
Height 17, greatest bradth 19, least br. 17 mill. 

Cyclostoma_vitellinum. Pfr. in Proc, Z. &. 
185i ; Je. n. 353. t. 43. f. 35, 36, 

Otopoma ? vitellinum. Pfr. Consp, n, 268, p. 
61; Pueum. Mon. p. 184. 

Had. Madagascar. 

(1416) Otopoma Listeri. 

Shel! Mobose-conical. thick, smooth. shining- 
flesh-coloured ; spire conical, with the spire rather 
pointed, horn-coloured ; whorls 5, convex, the 
last one angulated indistinctly, sometimes girdled 
with a single reddish-brown line below the mid- 
dle, deeply spirally grooved beneath; aperture 
somewhat oblique, rather ovate, fulvous within ; 
peristome simple, straight, with distant margins’ 
angularly joined by thin callus, columellar mar- 
gin dilated and reflexed, sometimes altogether 
closing the very narrow urobilicus. Height 13, 
greatest breadth 152, least by. 13} mill. 

Lister, Hist. t. 44, f. 42. 

Cyclostoma Listeri, Gray, in Ann. of Philos. 
1821 ; Sow. in Proc. Z. 8.1843, p. 31; Thes. n. 
20, p. 98, t. 23, f 22,23; Pfr. de, n, 95, p. 98, 
t. 12, f. 30, 81. 

Cyclostoma fimbriata, Quoy. g° Gaim. Voy. 
Astrol, p. 183, t. 12, £ 31, 35 5 Desh Recueil, t. 
29, £22; Pfr. Ic. n. 198, n. 179, t. 80, f. 34, 
35, (from Quoy), Chenx, Ill, t. 1, f. 12. 

Cyelostoma Philippi, Graéeloup, Act. Soe. 
Bord. xi, p. 446, t. 3, f, 21? 

Otopoma Listeri, @ray, Cat. Cycl. p. 34, n. 3; 
Pfr, Consp.n, 269; Pneum. Mon. p. 185. 

Hab. ‘The island of Mauritius. 

(1417) Otopoma ? spureum. 

Shell orbiculate-turbinate, obconical, dirty 
white, widely umbilicate, striate longitudinally ; 
spire short, pointed ; whorls covvex ; aperture 


+ open, rounded ; labrum simple, sharp. Height 15, 


breadth 20 mill. 

Cyclostoma spurea, Grateloup, det. Soe. Linn. 
Bord. xi, p. 444, t. 3, f, 18, 

Optoma spurcum, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p. 37, a. 
9; Pfr. Consp, 272 ; Paeum. Mon. p. 187. 

Hab. Bombay ? 

(1418) Otopoma mullilineatum. 

Shell globose-conoidal, solid, wrinkled and 


conical, with the apex rather blunt ; whorls 43-6, 


Hab, Yemen, Arabia (Sowerby), Socotora (Re- | convex, the last ventricose, marbled with white ~ 


cluz). i 


(1418} Otopoma ? vitellinum. 

Shell globose-conical, solid, coarsely decussat- 
ed by crowded strise of growth and more crowd- 
ed spiral ridges, yellowish-reddish, with irregular 
paler stripes ; spire raised, conical, with the apex 
rather blunt, blackish ; whorls 5, convex, the 
last rounded, smooth below the middle, spirally 


and fulvous, girdled with chestnut-coloured lines ; 


| aperture somewhat oblique, roundish, rather an- 


gular, of the same colour within ; peristome 
slightly expanded, thickened, with the margins 
distant, right margin angularly sinuous, deeply 
indented, columellar margin vaulted and reflect- 
ed, almost closing the perforated axis. Height 
14, greatest breadth 17, deast br 139 mill. 
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Cyclostoma multilineata, Jey. Cutal, 1839, p. 
193, t. 7, f. 12, 13. 

Cyclostoma flexilabrum, Sow, Thes. n. 112, 
p. 130, t. 81, f. 258, 259; Pfr. Ic. n. 87, p. 
91,t.11,07, 8; Jay. Cutal. 1850, p. (256, 
n, 5869. 

Cyclostoma flavilabre, Petit, in Journ. Conch. 
1150, i. p. 42. 

Trophidophora flexilabrum, Gray, Cat. Cyel. 
p- 41, n. 15, 

Otopoma multilineatum, Pfr. Consp. n. 274 ; 
Pneum. Mon. p. 187. 

Hab, Madagascar (Powis). 

(1419) Aulopoma Itieri. 

Shell depressed, nearly discoidal, solid, slight- 
ly striate, whitish, the whole surface being gene- 
rally covered with a greenish-brown perivstraca ; | 
spire mucronate, blueish-black ; whorls 4-43, ! 
cylindrical, the last one descending and disjoined | 
anteriorly ; umbilicus broad ; aperture oblique, ; 
circular ; peristome continuous, straight, sharp ;’ 
Opere. typical, with five distantly striate whorls, 






Height 11, greatest breadth 22, least br. 18 mill. | 
Guerin in Revue, Zool. | 


Cyclostoma Itierii, 
1847, p. 1; Petit in Journ. Conch. i. p. 43 ; 
. Cyclostoma cornu venatorium, Pfr. Ze. n. 173, 
p. 159, t, 22, f£ 1—8. 

Cyclostoma Hoffmeistri, Benson in Ann. and 
Mag, 2nd ser. vii. p. 265. 

Aulopoma Hoffineistri, Trosch. in Z. f. M. 
1847, p. 43; Gray, Cat. Cyel. p, 14, n. 4. 

Aulopoma cornu venatorium, Gray, Cat. Cycl. 
p 14,n. 1. 

Aulopoma Itierii, Gray, Cut. Cycl. p. 14, n- 
3; Pfr. Oonsp. n. 62. Paeum, Mon. p. 52. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


(1420) Aulopoma helivinum. 

Shel! subdiscoidal, rather thin,striate,pale horn- 
coloured, with reddish brown stripes, and one 
band of the same ; spire mucronated, blueish- 
brown; whorls 4, cylindrical, the last one de- 


scending anteriorly and disjoined ; aperture ob- | 
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red ; spire conic, acutre ; whorls 6-7, scarcely 
convex, last striated longitudinally, slightly 
keeled on the periphery by a raised line, furnish- 
ed with a second ridge near the perforation ; 
aperture oblique, ovate, of the same colour with- 
in; peristome rather thickened, white ; slightly 
expanded. with the margins disjoined ; columel- 
lar margin simple, dilated above. Length 93, 
breadth 52 mill. 

Cyclostoma aurantiaca. Desh in Belanger Voy. 
Zool. pp. 416. t. 1, f. 16.17; Desh in Lam, 


! 
i} 


| Hist. vif. p. 373. n. 43. 


Cyclostoma aurantiacum, Mull. Synops. p. 38. 

Cyclostoma Belangeri Pfr. in 2. f. M. 1846, 
p. 82; Ze. n. 201, p. 181, t. 80. f. 1-8. 

Hydrocena ? Belangeri, Pfr. in 2. f. M. 1847, 
p. 112.0. 3, 

Realia Belangeri, Gray. Cat. Oyel. p. 68. n. 
21. 

Omphalotropis aurantinca. Pfr. in Proc. Z. 8, 
1851; Consp, n. 457 ; Puenm. Mon. p. 309. 

Hat. Pondicherry. 

(1422) Realia rubens. 

Shell perforate, ovate-conic, rather thin, very 
j indistinetly striated concentrically opaque, mar- 
| bled with brown and whitish ; spire conic, acute; 
; Whorls 7, yather fiat, the last one angulated 
| below the middle by several raised lines, more 
distinctly keeled beneath ; aperture scarcely oh- 
| ligne, ovate ; peristome simple ; slightly expand- 
‘ed, whitish, with the margins convergent. 
: Length 8, breadth 43 mill. 
| Cyelostoma rubens, Quoy. and Gaim. Foy. 
\ Astrol, ii, p. 189, t. 12, f. 86-89; Desh. in 
| Lam, Hist. vii. p. 368, n. 84; Pfr, To, n. 202, 
p- 181, t. 30, f 10—12. 

Cyclostoma Prangii, Pot. and Mich. 
Douai, i, p. 240, t 24, f. 18, 19. 

Hydrocena ? rubens, Pfr. in 27, M1847, p. 
112, n. 5. Realia rubens, Gray. Cat. Cycl p. 
64, n, 5 


on 
Omphalotropis rubens, P/r. in Proc, Z, &. 





i Gal, 


lique, rather circular ; peristome straight, thin, | 1351, Consp n, 458; Puenm, Mon, p. 309. 


sharp. Operculum with the whorls more nar- 
vow, than of A. Itierji, convex, aud crowdedly 
folded externally. Height 63, ¢ 
13, least br. 10 mill. 


Turbo helicinus, Chemn. Conch. Cab. ix. 
p. 59, t. 123. f. 1067, 1063. 

Turbo helecoides, Gmel. Syst. p. 3602, n. 103. 

Cyclostoma belicinum, P/r. Ie. n. 26, p. 35, 
160, t. 4, f. 5, 6, t. 22, f. 4, 5. 

Cyelostoma papua ? Pfr. Nuit. Regist. p. $5. 
Aulopoma helicinum, Pfr. in 2. f. M. 1847, p. 
V1; Consp. n. 64; Gray, Cat. Cyel. n. 14, p- 
2; Pfr. Preum, Mon. p. 53. 

Hab. Ceylon (Dr. Th. Philtppi). 

Realia (hieroglyphiea). ree. 17 sp, 

(1421) Realia Aurantiaca. 

Shell perforate, ovate conic, rather solid, 
minutely and clowdedly striated concentrically, 


p- fi. 


reatest. breadth | 


Hah, \sle of France. 


(1423) Realia dubia, 
Shell perforate, ovate conic, nearly smooth, 


_ ‘rather thin, reddish horn-coloured ; spire conic, 


| subacute ; whorls 6, moderately convex, the last 
: somewhat shorter than the spire, angulated near 
; the perforation ; aperture rather perpendicular, 
ovate slightly effuse beneath ; peristome simple, 
sharp, with distant margins, right margin straight, 
:columellar margin very shortly reflexed. Length 
| 9, breadth 5 mill. 
Cyelostoma dubium, Pfr. in Z.f. M. 1846, 
p. 86; Je. w. 203, p. 182, t. 30,1. 4. 6. 
Hydvocena ? dubia, Pfr. in Zf. M1847, p- 
112, n. 6, 
Realia dubia, Gray. Cut, Cycl. p. 68, n. 6. 
Omphaletropis dubia Pfr. in Proce. p. Z &. 
1851, Consp. un, 460; Puenm. Mon. . 310. 
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Hab, The Island Opava (H. Cuming). 

(1424) Realia multilirata. 

Shell perforate, ovate.conic, rather solid, sculp- 
tured with rather sharp and close set spiral 
ridges (one ou the middle and another on the 
base being stronger) reddish-flesh-coloured ; 
spire conic, rather pointed ; whorls 54, the upper 
ones rather flat, last more convex ; aperture 
slightly oblique, angularly ovate ; peristome 
simple, straight, with the margins approximate, 
columellar margin emarginated above, dilated and 
somewhat reflexed at its lower part. Lexigth 84, 
breadth 5 mill. 

Cyclostoma multiliratum, Pfr. in Proc. 2. 8. 
1851. 

Omphalotropis multilirata, Pfr. Oonsp. n. 461. 
p. 70; Pneum. Mon. p. 311. 

Hab. Isle of France (Sir David Barclay). 

(1425) Realia globosa. 

Shell umbilicated, globose conic, thin, very 
faintly striated, diaphanous, vot shining, cin- 
namon coloured, painted with opaque whitish 
spots, which are somewhat arranged into bands ; 
spire conic, with the apex very pointed ; whorls 
6, the upper ones scarcely convex, last. globose, 
with a subtle thread-like bassal keel ; aperture 
slightly oblique, ovate ; peristome simple, with 
the margins almost contiguous, right margin 


curved strongly, columellar margin dilated and | 


spreading in the middle. Length 8, breadth 5 
mill. 

Cyclostoma 
Barclay) ; Pfr. Ic. n. 29 5, t. BY. f. 14-15, 

Omphalotropis globosa, Pfr. ia Proc. Z.8 
1851, Consp.n. 462. p. 71 ; Pueum. Mon. p. 
311. 

Hab. Trees in woods on the island of Mauri- 
tius (Sir D, Barclay). 


(1426) Realia expansilabris. 

Shell scarcely perforate, ovate-conic, thin, 
yather smooth, slightly shining, pale yellow, 
minutely marbled with horn-colour and girdled 
with one or two reddish-brown bands below the 
periphery ; spire elevated conic, rather pointed ; 
whorls 6, scarcely convex, last with a thread-like 
keel in the middle and at the base; aperture 
oblique, ovate ; peristome equally and narrowly 
expanded all round, white with the margins 
yather distant. Length 53, breadth 3 mill. 

Cyclostoma expansilabre, Pfr. in Proc, Z. &, 
1851; Ic. n. 296, t. 39, f, 17-19. 

Omphalotropis expansilabris, Pfr. Consp, n. 
464, p. 71; Pneum. Mon. p. 312. 

Hab. The island of Mauritius (Sir D. Barclay.) 

Cyclophorus, vec. 90 sp. 

(1427)  elophorus Himalayanus, 


globosum, Bens. MSS. (fide 


Shell globose turbinate,rather solid, with 10-12 | 


blunt. spiral ribs and obsolete interposed lines, 
whitish, with a deciduous periostraca of ... ... 
colour ; spire turbinate, reddish-brown and rather 
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last one ventricose, scarcely compressed around 
the umbilicus, which is narrow and funnel shaped ; 
aperture nearly perpendicular, circular ; peristome 
simple, continuous, shortly affixed, brownish 
fiery, rather thickened, shortly expanded, some- 
what angulated above. Operc ? Height 35, great- 
est breadth 48, least br. $9 mill. 

Cyclostoma Himalayanum, Pfr. in Proc. Z, &. 
1851, p.; Zc. n. 298, t. 33. £10, 11. 

Cyclophorus Himalayanus, Pfr. Consp. n. 65, 
p- 50 ; Preum. Mon. p. 55. 

Hab. India, the Himalayah Mountains. 

(1428) Cyelophorus Simensis. 

Shell turbinate depressed, solid, smooth, chest- 
nut-coloured, elegantly painted with angular 
whitish stripes ; spire shortly turbinate, with the 
apex rather blunt ; whorls 5, convex, rather 
flattened near the deep suture, the last one round- 
ed at the periphery, obsoletely compressed around 
the funnel-shaped umbilicus : aperture little ob- 
lique, large, circular, whitish inside ; peristome 
rather thickened and reflected, yellowish flesh 
coloured shortly affixed to the penult whorl. 
Opere? Height 29, greatest breadth 51, least br. 
40 mill. 

Coclostoma Siamense, Sow. Thes. Suppl. n.. 
178, p. 158, t. 81 4. f. 292, 293 ; Pfr. Je». 
331, t. 42, f. 5, 6. 

Cyclophorus Siamensis, Pfr. Conap, n. 67 5 
Pneum. Mon. p. 56. 


Hab, Siaw. 
(1429) Cyelophorns tuba. 


Shell suborbicular, rather depressed, thin, 
smooth, whitish, varied and clouded with reddish 
brown ; spire short, rather flattened, acuminated 


; at the apex ; volutions 5, flattish, the posterior 


carinated, the last very large and rounded ; aper- 
ture very large, circular, expanded, whitish, 
peristome whitish, thin, broad, revolute, inter- 
rupted over the last volution ; umbilicus large, 
Opereulum reddish-horn-coloured. Height 25, 
breadth 45 mill. (Sow.) 


Cyclostoma tuba. Sov, in Proc Z &. 1843. p. 
83. Thes.n 91, p. 122 t, 27. 1.129. 130; Pfr, Te. 
n. 183, p. 189. t. 28, f. 10 11; Souleyet. tx 
Voy. Bouite Moll t, 30, f. 25-27. 

Cyclophorus tuba, Pfr, in Z. f. M. 1847; p. 
107, ; Consp. n. 68; Gray, Cat. Cycl, p. 16, 
n. 3. ; Pfr. Paeum, Mon. p. 57. 

A little smaller and more depressed, with the 
last whorl subcarinated at the periphery, and 
with the peristome not so broadly expanded 
scarcely reflected. 

Hab, Malacca, Mount Ophir (H. Cuming.) 

(1480) Cyelophorus Pearsoni. 

Shell depressed-tarbinate, smooth, with obso- 
lete spiral strize, varied and broadly banded with 
chestnut-brown above, with brownish spiral lines 
beneath, with a white band at the periphery, and 
another of blackish-chestnut-colour immediately 


pointed nbove ; whorls 5, moderately convex, the | below it; spire depressedeconoidal with the apex 
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pointed ; whorls 5, moderately convex, the last 
one large, convex bencath; aperture scarcely 
oblique, large, circular blueish inside ; peristome 
expanded, reflected on all sides, pale orange-co- 
loured; the margin joined by a short callus ; 
umbilicus rather narrow, open, more narrow in- 
teriorly. Height 25, greatest breadth 42, least 
br. 33 mill, (B.) 

Cyclostoma Pearsoni, Benson, in Ann. and 
Mag. 28, ser. viii. 1851, p. 185; Pfr. Le. n. 
411, t. 49, f. 34-36. 

Cyclophorous Pearsoni, Pfr. Consp ; n. 70, 
Pneum. Mon, p. 58. 

Hab. India, the Khasya Hills. 

(1431) Cyelophorus volvulus. 

Shell globose-conic, solid, smooth, fulvid, va- 
ried with chestnut-coloured stripes and spots; 
spire conoidal, with the apex blunt; whorls 5, 
rounded, the last one very obsoletely angulated 
at the periphery, with a broad blackish-chestnut- 
coloured band below the periphery; umbilicus 


of middle size, funuel-shaped ; aperture oblique, | 
hi 





nearly perpendicular, blueish-whitish wit 
peristome whitish, double; interual edge conti- 
uuous, thickened rather produced ; external edge 
reflected emarginated near the penult whorl. 
Operculum, with a lamellar margin to the whorl, 
Height 23, greatest breadth 37, least br. 29 mill. 

Helix volvulus, Mid?. Hist. Verm. ii. p. 82, n. 


280; Born. Zest. p. 379, t. 14, f. 28, 24; Gmel. | 


Syst. p. 8638, n, 91. 

Turbo lituus, Gel. Syst. p. 8589, n, 111. 

Lituus, Martin, Fig. of non-descr. Shells, t. 

27, Ed. Ohenu. (Bible Conch. ii) p. 21, t.8, t. 
1 
Cyclophorous volvulus, Montf, Conch. ii. p. 
291,t. 78. Pfr. in Z. f. M. 1847, n. 107; 
Consp.w, 713; Gray. Oat. Cycl.p. 18, n. 7; 
Pfr, Preum. Mon. p, 58. 

Cyctostoma volvulus, Lam. in Eneycl. Meth. 
t.461 f. 5, Lam. Hist; vi p. 143, n. 2, Ed 
Desh. viii. p. 353 (part) ; Dest. in Ene. Meth. ii. 
p- 39. n, 2, (part) Reeve. Conch. Syst. ii. t. 185. 
f, 22. Sow, Thes.n, 89. p. 121, t. 21. f. 126, 
Pfr. Ie, 0.19, p. 27 t. 3. £1. 2. Grat, in Act. 
Bord xi. p. 485, t. 8. f.1. 

Cyclostome trochiforme, Lamarck.'° Soul. in 
Voy, de la Bonite. Moll, t. 20, 1. 18-21. 

Cyclostoma levigatum, Voghl. in Cuvier. 
Thierr. iii, p. 178. 

Cyclostoma variata, Boys. MS8. in Mus. Brit. 

Cyclophora volvula, Swains. Malac. p. 335, 
Lister, Hiat. t. 50, f. 48. 

With the inner peristome elongated forward. 

Cyclostoma volvulus, var. Pfr. fe. t. 45, f, 1, 
2. : 

Smaller; height 16, greatest breadth 27, least 
br, 22 mill. 

Hab. India. Pulo Condore. 

(1432)  Cyclophorus involvulus. 

Shel turbinate-depressed, solid, furnished above 
with rather crowded, obtusely-raised, spiral ribs, 
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pale fulvous, marbled with chestnut-coloured 
stripes and spots ; spire short, rather acuminated ; 
whorls 5, convex, the last one broad with a pale 
peripherical band, and another broad blackish 
band, which is sprinkled with white below the 
periphery, convex, and whitish beneath ; umbilicus 
middle-sized, open; aperture slightly oblique, 
rather circular, obsoletely angulated, above, 
orange-coloured inside ; peristome double ; inner, 
edge continuous, straight, rather thickened, fiery- 
red ; external edge paler, reflected. Operc, typical. 
Height 20, greatest breadth 34, least br. 28 mill. 

Helix involyulus, Mul?. Hist. Verm. ii. p. 
84, n. 28! ; Gmel. Syst. p. 3638, n. 92 ; Dillw. 
Deser, Catal. ii. p. 890. 

Helix volvulus, Wood, Ind. t. 32, f. 7. 

Turbo volvulus, Chemn. Conch, Cat. ix. p. ii. 
p. 37, (part). t. 128, f 1066, 

Cyclostoma volvulus, Law, Hist. and Desh, 
(part). Voight. in Cuv. 

Thierr, iii p. 178, 

Hab. tndia ; Common from Sicrigully, Bahar, 
Batharghata. 

(1483) Cyclophorus Ibyatensis. 

Sheil turbinate-depressed, solid, smooth, 
slightly striate, shining, chestnut-coloured, mark 
ed with white spots and bands ; spire turbinate, 
with the apex rather pointed, horn-coloured ; 
whorls 5, moderately convex, the last one some- 
what depressed near the sature,painted with large 
square or triangular white spots, very obsolete- 
ly augulated at the periphery, white around the 
middle-sized funnel-shaped umbilicus ; aperture 
little oblique, nearly circular; peristome some= 
what thickened, expanded, with the margins ap- 
proachiug each other, joined by a continuous 
callus, Opere ? Height 14, greatest breadth 


: 82, least br. 18 mill. 


Cyclostoma Ibyatense, Pfr. in Proc, Z &. 
1851; Ic. n. 366, t. 45, f. 19, 20. 

Cyclophoras Ibyatensis, Pfr, Consp. n. 74, 
p. 51; Preum. Mon. p. 61. 

Hab. The Island of Ibyat, Bashee group. 

(1434) Cyelophorus aurantiacus. 

Shell cepressed-turbinate, solid, — blackish- 
chestnut-coloured, marbled with fulvous and 
whitish, closely striate and obsoletely decus~ 
sated with crowded spiral lines; spire short, 
with the apex rather pointed; whorls 53, 
convex, the last one very large, sonmewhat 
depressed, more or less distinctly keeled at 
its periphery, pale beneath, with chestnut spiral 
lines ; umbilicus broad, funnel-shaped ; aperture 
rather oblique, large nearly circular, blueish 
inside; peristome continuous, shortly affixed to 
the penult whorl, thickened and expanded, 
flesh-coloured. Operculum with the margin of 
the whorls lamellar, Height $2, greatest breadth 
58, least br. 46 mill. 

Turbo volvulous var., Chemn. Conch. Oat. ix. 
t. 123, f. 1064, 1065. ‘ 

lfclix volvulous, Aful?. Hist. Verm. ii, p. 88. 
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Annularia  aurantiaca, 
p. 196, . 

Cyclostama peruobilie, Gould. in Proc. Bost. 
Soc. i, 1848, 140; Bost. Journ. 1844. 
p. 458, t. 24, f. 11. 

Cyclostoma pernobilie, Pfr. Ic. u. 21, p. 30, 
t. 3. f. 154from Gould), 

Cyclostoma aurantiacum, Pfr. Ic. n. 
81, 167, 1.4, f. 8,9, t.23,f 4, 5. 

Cyclophorus aurantincus, Pfr..ie 2. f. M. 
1847, p. 107, n. 1: Consp. n. 78; Gray, 


Schumacher, Essai, 


22, p. 


Cat. Cycl. p. 15, ne 1; Pfr, Paeum. Mon. 
p. 62. 

Hab. India, Tavoy and Mergui, British 
Burmah. 


(1485) Cyclophorus Bensoni, 

Shell globose-turbinate, solid, minutely decus- 
sated with oblique and crowded spiral lines, 
whitish-fulvous, marbled with chestnut ; spire 
turbinate, rather blunt; whorls 5, convex, the 
upper ones uniformly dirty brownish, the follow- 
ing ones painted with flames, the last one large, 
obsoletely keeled, bearing on the keel a blackish 
band, and on both sides unequal chestnut-coloured 
bands, pale and rather compressed round the um- 
bilicus, which is narrow and funnel-shaped ; aper- 
tare rather oblique, nearly circular, milk-white 
inside ; peristome continuous, firry orange red, 
shortly affixed, shortly aud convexly reflected. 
Opere. ? Height 26, greatest breadth 43, least 
br. 34 mill, 

Cyclostoma Bensoni, Pfr. in Proc. Z, 8. 1851, 
don, 225, t. 32, f. 14-13. 

*Cyclophorus Beusoni, 2fr. Consp. n. 79, p. 
52; Preum, Mon, p. 63. 
Locality unknown, 


(1436) Cyclophorus Borneensis. 

Shell depressed-turbinate, rather thin, striate 
sculptured with very fine and crowded spiral | 
lines, fulvous above, with chestnut-coloured 
stripes and spots; spire conoidal, with the apex 
rather pointed ; suture flat, bordered; whorls 5, 
searcely convex, the last one sharply keeled, 
marked with a broad chestnut-coloured band, 
which is spotted with white below the keel, 
rather compressed round the middle-sized umbi- 
liews ; aperture oblique, rather trauncated-oval ; 
peristome shortly expanded, not thickened, with 
the margins somewhat distant, united by a thin 
deposit, Operculum reddish, coucave externally. 
Height 20, greatest breadth 40, least br. 33 mill. 

Cyclostoma Borneense, Metcalfe, in Proc. Z. 
81851; Pfr. fe.n. 584, t. 47, 1-8, 

Cyclophorus Borneensis, Pfr, Consp. n. 80. 
Pneum. Mon. p. 63. 

Hab, Borneo. 

(1487) Cyelophorus perdiz. 

Shell depressed-turbinate, rather thin, obso- 
letely girdled with raised lines, deeply chestnut- 


i 





coloured, conspersed with white points and mark- ! 
ed, near the suture, with a band, which is arti- 
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culated with brown, and whitish ; spire short, 
pointed ; whorls 5, somewhat flattened, the last 
one large, keeled, convex beneath; umbilicus 
middle-sized, open; aperture scarcely oblique, 
large, nearly circular. blueish-white ; peristome 
broadly expanded and reflected, with the margins 
almost united. Operculum horny-reddish, Height 
19, greatest breadth 89, least br. 27 mill.’ 

Cyclostoma perdix, Brod. and Sow. in Zoolog. 
Journ. v. p. 50; Sow, Thes. n. 90, p. 122, t. 
27,f.127; Pfr Ic. n. 55, p. 60, t. 8, f. 7-9; 
Monsf. Jav. Moll. p. 54, t. 8, £1. 

Cyclostoma variegatum, Val. MSS. ; Philippi, 
Abbild. i. 5, p. 104, t. 1, £8. 

Cyclophorus perdix, Pfr. in Z. f. M. 1847, p. 
107, n. 4; Consp. n. 81; Gray. Cat. Cycl p. 
16,0. 4; Pfr. Pneum. Mon, p. 63. 

Hab. India, Tenasserim, and Java? 

(1438) Cyclophorus Zollingeri. 

Shell umbilicate, orbiculate-conic, transversely 
substriate, brownish, with white points and spots; 
spire prominent, with the nucleus transversely 
strongly striate; suture linear; whorls 44-5, 
rather flat, marked above with small oblique ribs, 
which are crossed rectangularly by the stris of 
growth; last whorl furnished with an obtuse 
keel, which is articulated with white and browish, 
rather flattened beneath, with the back band ob- 
tuse ; aperture broadly orbicular, violaceous, 
with the margin rather thickened, expanded. 
Opere. obscurely spiral, smooth inside, with the 
centre prominent, Height 17-21, greatest breadth 
23-31, least hr. 21-25 mill, (AL) 

Cyclophorusma Zollingeri, Mons. Jav. Moll. p. 


155, t. 7, £2. 


Cyclostoma Zollingeri, Pfr. Consp. n. 82; 
Pneum. Mon, p, 64. 

Hab. Java. 

(1439) Cyelophorus porphyriticus. 

Shell depressed conoidal thin, sculptured with 
very crowded, distinct, raised, somewhat undu- 
late spiral lines, whitish, marked above with dark 
chesnut, more pale beneath, sprinkled with an- 
gular spots, which are larger along the suture, 
aud with two dark bands, which are articulated 
with white, the one of which atthe periphery, 
the other below; spire short with the apex 
pointed ; suture scarcely distinct ; whorls 43, 
rather flattened, the last one angulate, nearly flat 
beneath ; umbilicus middle-sized ; aperture large 
ovate circular, grayish-white ; peristome thin, 
expanded, and reflected, with the margins conver- 
gent, united by a thin deposit, columellar 
margin narrower, slightly emarginate. Operc. ? 
Height 18, greatest breadth 31, least br. 244 
mill (B.) 

Cyclostoma porphyriticum, Benson in Ann, 
and Mag. 2nd ser. viii, 1851, p. 187; Pfr. 
Te. n, 413, t. 50, f. 22-24, 
Syclophorus porphyrilicus, Pfr. 
3 Paeum. Mon. p. 65., 





Consp. rn. 
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Bat. East India. 

(1440) Cyclophorus expansus. 

Sheil turbinate, rather globular, solid, with 
crowded spiral strive, opaque, marbled above with 
chestnut and whitish ; spire conoidal, with the 
apex rather pointed ; whorls 5, moderately con- 
vex, the last one more convex, dilated, slightly 
keeled at its periphery; painted beneath with 
narrow chestnut-coloured bands; umbilicus ! 
narrow, open; aperture nearly perpendicular, 
rather circular ; peristome rather simple, couti- ; 
nuous, shortly affixed, pale orange-coloured, 
flatly expanded all round into the plane of the 
aperture, with the edge slightly reflected. 
Opere.? Height 19, greatest breadth 30, least 
br. 22 mill 


Cyclostoma expansum, P/r. 
1851; Ic un. 290, t 39, f. 20, 22. 

Cyclophorus expansus. Pfr, Cousp. un. 84, p. 
52; Pneun. Mon. p. 65. 

Hab. Yavoy, Burmah, 


(1441) Cyclophorus Cuntori. | 

Shell subglobose-conoidal, with very numerous, ' 
slight, spiral, striat, fulvid, with a grayish-white . 
periostraca,which is marbled, spotted, and lineat- | 
ed with reddish-brown and girdled usually with 
one peripherical blackish band; spire conoidal, 
pointed ; whorls 5, moderately convex, the 
upper ones obliquely striate, the last whorl obso- 
letely angulate ; umbilicus rather narrow, open ; 
aperture nearly perpendicular, large, circular, 
with the margins united by a thin deposit ; 
peristome expanded, rather flattened and reflect- 
ed. Opere. typical. Height 141-19, greatest 
breadth 24-80, least br. 19-23 mill. (B.) i 

Cyclostoma Cantori, Benson, in Ann. and ; 
Mag. 2nd. ser. viii. 1851, p. 186; Pfr. Ic. n. 
414, t. BO f, 4-6, 

Cyclophorus Cantori, Pfr. Consp. n. 
Pneum, Mon. p. 65. 

Hab. The Island of Penang (Cantor). 

(1442) Cyclophorus Menkeanus. 

Shell turbinate, solid, marbled with chestnut ; 
and white, with crowded spiral lines above, 
which are slightly decussated by the striw of 
growth ; spire short,*conoidal, blunt ; whorls 5, | 
convex, the last one angulated at its periphery, ; 
with a peripherical white band, and another, | 
which is broader and Dlackish-chesnut-coloured, 
immediately below it, more smooth beneath, ; 
white round the middle-sized umbilicus; aperture | 
oblique, nearly circular, pale orange-coloured 
inside ; peristome double ; inner edge continuous, 
wrinkled, very much protracted at the upper 


in Proc. 2. 8 


85; 
1 


and right side; external edge thickened, ex- | 


panded, angulated above, interrupted near 

the penult whorl Opere? Height 20, 

gveatest breadth 30, least br. 28 mill. 
Cyclostoma Menkeanum, PAilippi, in Z. f. 


Led, 
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Cyclophorus Menkeauus, Pfr, in Z f. M. 


1847, p. 107; Consp. n. 86; Gray. Cat. Cyel. 


p. 18, n. 10 ; P/r. Preum. Mon. p. 66. 

Hab. Ceylon, Point de Galle (Benson) 

(1443) Cyelophorus amenus. 

Shell depressed-turbinate, solid, smooth, white, 
very elegan{ly painted with numerorts chestnut- 
coloured fulvous lines, which are interrupted by 
arrow-shaped spots; spire conoidal, blunt ; 
whorls 43, moderately convex, the last one 
inflated above, with a rather compressed keel at 
its perjphery, below which is placed a darker 
band, convex beneath, white round the narrow 
funnel-shaped umbilicus ; aperture little oblique, 
nearly circular ; peristome double ; inner edge 


‘continuous, straightly produced; outer edge 


thick, expanded, scarcely indented on the penult 
whorl. QOpere ? Height 18, greatest breadth 30, 
least br. 24 mill. 

Cyclostoma ameenum, Pfr. in Proc, Z. &. 
1851; Ic. n, 362, t. 45, f. 11, 12. 

Cyclophorus ameus, Pfr. Consp. n. 87, p. 52; 
Pneum. Mon. p. 66. 

Locality unknown. 

(1444) Cyclophorus turgidus. 

Shell turbinate-globose, solid, striate, and 
minutely foveate, fulvous, with chestnut-co- 
loured bands and interrupted lines, and usually 
with arrow-shaped spots along the suture: 
spire turbinate, with the apex rather blunt; 
whorls 5, convex, the last one inflated above, 
surrounded below the middle, with a cord-like 
keel and witha broader blackish band, rather 
flattened beneath, somewhat compressed round 
the umbilicus, which is narrow, funnel-shaped ; 
aperture oblique, rounded, scarcely angular; 
peristome double ; inner edge continuous ; outer 
edge thickened, expanded, shortly interrupted 
near the penult whorl, Opere. pale horn-colour- 
Height 16-18, greatest breadth 22-27, 


‘least br, 183-23 inill. 


Cyclostoma crassum, Pfr. in Proc. 2. &. 
1851, Jul. Not Adams. 
Cyclostoma turgidum, Pfr, Je.n, 241, t. 35, 


lf 15, 16. 


Cyclophorus turgidus, Pfr. Consp. n, 88, p. 
53; Pxeum, Mon. p. 67. 
Hab. Liew Kiew aud Ibyat, Bashee group. 


(1445) Cyelophorus punctatus. 

Sheil depressed-turbinate, rather thin and 
smooth (with very minute oblique strie), pale 
yellowish-horn-coloured, painted with chestnut- 
coloured points and arrow-shaped spots, which 
are arranged in single rows ; spire short, with the 
apex rather pointed, blackish ; whorls 5, convex, 
the upper ones often with waving streaks, the 
last one ventricose, rather angulate at its periphe- 
ry and marked with a dark chestnut-coloured 
band, which is denticulated on both sides ; um- 





M1847, p. 123; Pf. Jen, 185, p. 173, t. 
28, f. 6-8. 


| bilicus narrow, open; aperture rather oblique, 
‘nearly circular, whitish inside ; peristome shortly 


Pen 
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expanded all round, with the margins united by 
athin deposit. Operc 2 Height 18, greatest 
breadth 25, least br. 20 mill. 


Cyclostoma punctata, G@ruteloup, det, Soc. 
Bord. xi. p. 440, t.3, f. 10. 

Cyclostoma punctatum Pfr. Ie, n. 31, p. 40, t. 
5. f. 12, 13. 

Cyclostoma irroratum, Sow. in Proc. Zz. &. 
1848, p. 61; Thes. u, 94, p. 123, t. 27, f. 134, 
135, 

Cyclophorus punctatus, P/r. in Z f. M. 1847, 
p. 107, n. 115; Consp, n. 89; Gray, Cat, Cycl. 
p. 18,n. 11; Pfr, Puenm, Mon. p. 67. 

Hab. Ceylon (Grateloup), China (Sowerby). 

Shell marked all over with chestnut-coloured 
flames and stripes; height 16, greatest breadth 
24, least br, 19 mill, 

Hab, Philippine Island, Basilan (11. Cuming). 

(1446) — Cyelophorus eximins. 

Shell turbinate-depressed, solid, keeled, whit- 
ish, with brown angular stripes, covered with a 
chestuut-coloured fulvous periostraca ; spire short- 
ly turbinate, with the apex rather pointed ; whorls 
5, moderately convex, furnished above with three 
obtuse spiral ribs, minutely decussated by spiral 


and oblique striae; last whorl very large, black- | 


ish-chestnut-coloured and ventricose below the 
keel, which is rather sharp, somewhat compress- 
ed round the umbilicus, which is rather broad 
and funnel-shaped ; aperture little oblique, nearly 
circular; peristome pale flesh-coloured yellowish, 
double ; inner edge coutinuous, expanded, affixed 
to the outer edge, which is rather interrupted, 
expanded into the plane of the aperture, with the 
columellar margin dilated, somewhat reflected. 
Opere.? Height 32, greatest breadth 62, 
least br. 47 mill. 

Cyclostoma eximium, Mousson, Jav. Moll. 
p. 53, t. 7, £15 Pfr. Ic. n, 227, t. 33, f 1, 2 

Cychlophorus eximius, Pfr, Consp. n. 92; 
Pueum, Mon, p. 69. 

Hab. Wndia, Khasya Hills (Mus. Cuming); 
Java ? (Mousson.) 


(1447) Cyclophorus Ceylanicus. 


Shell depressed-turbinate, solid, decussated by 
very numerous sharp raised ridges, between 
which are placed smaller ones, and very crowded 
longitudinal strise, dark chestnut-coloured, paint- 
ed with narrow waving white streaks, spiral 
conoidal, with the apex rather blant; whorls 5, 
eonvex, increasing rapidly, the last one marked 
with a broad blackish band below the chief carina, 
which is situated nearly on the middle, and is 
sharper than the others, rather compressed, and 
straw-yellow round the funnel: shaped umbilicus ; 
aperture rather oblique, nearly circular, blueish 
white inside; peristome thickened, white, with 
the margins united above by a thin deposit into 
a channelled angle, right margin expanded colu- 
mellar margin reflected. Opere. thin, rather 
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concave externally. Height 24, greatest breadth 
37, least br. 30 mill. . 
Cyclostoma Ceylanicum, Sow. MS8.; Pfr. Ie. 
p. 172, n. 186, t. 29, f. 1-8. 
Cyclostoma Indicum, Sow. Thes. Suppl. n. 
190, p. 163, t. 81, B f. 320, 321. 
Cyclophorus Ceylanicus. Pfr. Cousp. n, 93; 
Pneum, Mou. p. 10. 
Hab. Ceylon. 


(1448) Cyelophorus stenomphalus. 

Sheil somewhat top-shaped, solid, aculptured 
above with numerous strong spiral ridges, be- 
tween which are situated smaller ones, fulvous, 
with more or less distinct dark marble painting, 
and an articulated band along the suture ; spire 
turbinate, with the apex pointed ; whorls 53, con- 
vex, the last one furnished with a stronger keel 
at the periphery, ventricose and spirally striate 
beneath ; umbilicus very narrow, scarcely going 
through ; aperture large, nearly circular; peris- 
tome double ; inner edge pale orange-coloured ; 
outer edye expanded, rather thickened, dilated 
and angulated above, with the columellar margin 
thickened, shortly reflected. Opere? Height 
24, greatest breadth 35, least br. 28 mill. 

Cyclostoma stenomphalus, Pfr. in Z. f. M. 
1846, p. 44; Je. n. 54, p. 59, t. 8, f. 5. 6. 
| Cyclophorus stenomphalus, Pfr. in Z f. M. 
1847, p. 107, n. 8; Cousp. un. 94; Gray, Cat. 
Oyel. p. 17, n. 9; Pfr. Pneum. Mon, p. 79. 

Variety ; Cyelostoma Aurora, Benson, in Anu. 
& Mag. 2nd ser. viii p. 186 (Pfr. Ic. t. 50, f 
11-13.) 

Hab, India ; Khasya Tills, . 


(1449) Cyclophorus Jerdoni. 

Shell depressed turbinate, decuseated above 
by very crowded, raised and wrinkled lines and 
oblique stris, more slightly decussated beneath 5 
| colour whitish, painted with angular chestnut 

coloured flames above, and till the middle of the 
lower surface, surrounded by a pale peripheral 
band, which is articulated with alternate stripes ; 
spire depressed, with the apex prominent ; whorls 
1 5, convex, the last one depressed and flattened 
i near the suture, which is distinct; rather angu- 
lated at its periphery; wmbilicus middle sized, 
* deep, open, showing two whorls ; aperture scarce- 
| ly oblique, nearly circular, angulate above ; peri- 
' stome rather expanded, thickened, whitish, with 
| the margins united by a thick deposit, columel- 
‘lar margin rather reflected. Opere. ? Height 20, 
greatest breadth 35, least br. 28 mill. (B) 
Cyclostoma Jerdoni, Benson. in Ann, & Mag. 
2nd eer, viii 1851, p. 185: Ryr, Je. n, 413, t. 
50, f. 1-3. 
Cyclophorus Jerdoni, Pfr. Consp. n. 
Prenm, Mon. p. 11- 
Heb. India, The Neilgherries Mountains 
| (Jerdoni). 
; (1450) Cyclophorus zebrinus. 
| Shell depressed-turbinate, rather solid, keeled, 


an 





95; 
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sculptured with oblique, somewhat scaly strim, 
and with several raised spiral ribs on the upper 
side, falvous, irregularly painted with broad 
chestnut-coloured spots and waving whitish 
stripes ; spire turbinate, blunt; whorls 5, mode- 
rately convex, the last one broad, convex beneath, 
rather compressed round the umbilicus, which is 
narrow and funnel-shaped ; aperture rather ob- 
lique, circular, blueish inside ; peristome white, 


double; inner edge continuous, expanded ; outer H 
Opere ? | 


edge thickened, reflected, affixed. 
Height 21, greatest breadth 34, least br. 27 mill. 

Cyclostoma zebrinum, Benson, in Journ. As. 
Soe. v. 1836, p. 355; Sow hes, Suppl. p. 157, 
u. 176, t. 81, 4. f. 237, 288; Pfr. Ic. n. 240, 
t. 34, f, 21-28. 

Cyclophorus zebrinus, Pfr. Consp. n. 969; 
Pneum. Mon. p. 71. 

Hab. Wndia, Khasya Lills (Renson). 

(1451) Cyelophorus tigrinus. 

Shell turbinate, solid striate, chestnut-colour- 
ed, marked with yellowish oblique streaks and 
angulated flames ; spire raised, with the apex 
rather pointed ; whorls 6, convex, with several 
spiral ribs, of which three usually are stronger, 
last whorl smooth beneath ; umbilicus middle- 
sized, open ; aperture oblique, nearly circular, 


yellowish-inside ; peristome thickened with con- | 


centric furrows, shortly reflected, with the mar- 
gins united by an equal deposite, columeilar 
inargin dilated and expanded over the umbilicus. 
Operculum thin, THleight 21, greatest breadth 
82, least br. 27 mill. 

Cyclostoma tigrinum, Sow. in Proc. Z, 8. 
1843, p 80; Thes.n. 100, p. 126, t. 29, f. 201- 
204; Heeve, Conch, Syst. ii. t. 183,f. 10; Pfr. 
Je. n. 56, p. 61, t. 8, & 18-16, t. 16, f. 17- 
20, 


Cyelophorous tirgrinus, P/r, in Z. f. M. 1847, ; 


p. 107, n, 13, Consp. n. 97; Gray, Cut Cyel. 
p. 18,0. 13 5 P/r. Preum, Mon, p, 72. 

Hab. 'The Philippine Islands (Jf Cuming) 

Seven varieties of this beautiful shell are no- 
ticed by Mr. Sowerby. 

(1452)  Cyclophgrus cebra. 

Shell perforate, globose-conic, thick, seulptured 
with spiral lines and several thread-like raised 
keels, marbled with brown and whitish spire 
turbinate, blackish towards the summit, with the 
apex rather-pointed ; whorls 5, convex, the pe- 
nult one somewhat bunchy, the last one gridled 
with one white band ; aperture oblique, ovate- 
circular, whitish inside ; peristome nearly straight, 
doubled, thickened externally, with the mar- 





margin reflected often half covering the very 
narrow umbilicus. Opere. pale. Ilfeight 15, 
greatest breadth 17, least br. 15 mill. 

Cyclostoma zebra, Gra/eloup, in Act. Board. 
sip. 441,t.3.f9; Pfr Ie n. 138, p. 132, 
t. 13, f. 31, 32, . 
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:  Cyclostoma Philippinarum, var. Sow. Thes. t. 
29, 205 207. 

Cyclophorns zebra, Pfr. in Z f. M. 1847, p. 
1107, n. 16; Obasp. n. 100; Gray, Cat, Cyel. p. 
19,n.15 ; Pfr. Pueum, Mon, p. 74, 

Smaller, fulvous, with the ridggs smaller, 
blunt, one of which, below the middle, is usually 
stronger ; preistome nearly simple, expanded. 
Height 9, greatest breadth 12, least br, LU mill. 
Pfr. de. t. 43, £19, 21) 

» Smaller, whitish, with interrupted chesnut-co- 
| loured streaks, and often with one brown or ful- 
vous basal baud ; peristoma more distinetly dou- 
bled and expanded. (Pfr. Ze. t. 43. f. 21, 22.) 
Hab, ‘Vhe Philippine Islands, 
(1453) Cycelophorus Philippinarum, 

! Shell perforate, conic solid, sculptured above 
; with crowded spiral ridges, fulvous, with chest- 

nut-coloured spots and interrupted streaks, and 
with two white reddish-Brown articulated bands, 
one of which runs along the suture, and the 
{ other at the periphery spire conic, rather point- 
ed : whorls 6, scarcely convex, the last one 
somewhat angulated, rather flattened and smooth 
beneath ; aperture oval, whitish inside ; peristome 
straight, rather thickened, with the margins dis- 
‘tant. united by a deposit; columellar margin 
dilated in the middle towards the outer side. 
Opere, typical. Height 9, greatest breadth 10, 
least br. 9 mill. 

Cyclostoma Philippinarum, Sow. in Proc. 2. & 
1842, p. 85 (part) ; Spec. Conch, {. 180, 183 ? ; 
, Thes. p, 125, n. 99, t, 29, f. 206 ; Pfr. Ie. p. 42, 
in. 38,t.5, £17,185 t.18 f, 32-84. 
| Cyclophorus Philippinarum, Pfr. in Z 7. MM. 
1847, p.107, n. 17; Consp. u. 1OL ; Gray. 
Cat. Oyel. p. 19, u. 16; Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p. 74, 

iad. The Philippine Islands (H. Cuming), 


(1454) Cyclophorus Guimarasensis. 

Shell subylobose-conoidal, rather thin, slightly 
| striate, chestnut-coloured, spotted with yellowish 
and articulated with the same along the suture ; 
spire short, rather pointed ; whorls 5, convex, 
the last one angulated above by several obsolete 
| spiral ridges, keeled at its periphery, convex and 
uniformly dark brown beneath; umbilicus 
narrow, scarcely going through ; aperture nearly 
circular, somewhat pearly inside ; peristome 
rather thin, white internally, shortly expanded, 
with the margins approximate ; columellar mar~ 
gin strongly arcuate, rather reflected, operc. P 
Tleight 12, greatest breadth 16, least br. 14 
mill. 


; Cyclostoma Guimarasense, Sov. Thes. p. 181, 
gins united by a sinuate deposit ; columellar | 


n, 115, t, 31, f. 274, 275; Bf. Ic.p. 99, 0. 96 
t. 82, 8, 9 

Leptopoma ? Guimarasense, Pfr. in 2. M, 
1047, p. 109, n. 13, 

Cyclophoras Guimarasensis, Gray. Cut. Cyct. 
p. 18,n. 14; Pfr, Oonsp. n, 102; Preum. 
" Mon. p. 75. 
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Hab. ThePbilippine island Guimaras (11. 
Cuming). 

(1455) Cyclophrous ? turbinatus. 

Shell depressed-turbinate, rather solid, sculp- 
tured with very crowded spiral strice and several 
obsolete ridges, tulvous, with a reddish-brown 
articulated band along the suture which is mode- 
rately inpressed ; spire conoidal, with the apex 
pointed, horn-coloured ; whorls 4, convex, some- 
what angulated, the last one rather flattened be- 
neath ; umbilicus middle-size, open; aperture 
oblique nearly circular ; peristome white, double , 
inner edge shortly produced ; outer edge shortly 
expanded, with the margins united into an angle ; 
upper. margin somewhat dilated forward. Opere. 
typical. Height 83, greatest breadth I4, least br. 
12 mill. 

Cyclostoma helicoides, Sow. in Proc. 2. 8. 
1843, p. 65 ; Thes. p. 127, n. 108, t. 80, f. 245, 
246. Not Grateloup, 

Cyclostoma turbinatum, Pfr, in Z.f. M, 1946 
p. 88; 7. p. 100, n, 97, t 13, f,17, 18. 

Cyclophorus turbinates, P/r. in Z.f. Mf. 1847, 
p. 107, n. 18; Consp. n. 108 5 Gray. Cut. Cyel. 
p. 19, n.17; Pfr, Preum. Mon. p. 75. 

Hab, ‘Lhe Philippine island Bohol (11. Cum- 


ing). 
(1456)  Cyclophorous ? triliratus. 


Shell globose-turbinate, thin, chestuut-colour- » 


ed, with paler spots and stripes, and with yellow 
flames along the suture, partially coveréd with a 
longitudinally wrinkled hairy periostraca ; spire 
conic, pointed ; whorls 55, moderately convex, 
increasing rapidly, the penult one bearing two; 
the last whorl thread-like fringed ridges, of which 
one is on the upper side, the second at the peri- 
phery, and the third near below the second ;gmbi- 
Jicus, narrow, open ; aperture oblique, neatly cir- 
cular ; peristome rather simple shortly expanded , 
whitish, callous internally, with the margins ap- 
proximate joined by callus. Operc. / Height 
6, greatest breadth 8, least br. 7 mill. 

Cyclostoma triliratum, Pfr. Ic. n. 386, t. 47, 
f, 8-10. 

Cyclophorus ? triliratus, Pfr, Qonsp. n. 104, p. 
58; Pneam. Mon. p. 76, 

Hab, Labuan (Gruner). 


(1457) Cyclophorus valilus. 


Shell depressed-turbinate, thick, rather smooth, 


with numerous obsolete spiral ridges above, chest- | P 


nut-coloured,with oblique angulated yellow streaks; 
spire conoidal, blunt ; whols 5, convex, the last 
one rather coarsely eccentrically striate beneath ; 
aperture oblique, nearly circular, bineish-white 
inside ; peristome white or orange-coloured, thick- 
ened and somewhat expanded, with the margins 
angularly united by a thin deposit ; “columellar 
margin free, dilated and reflected over the umbili- 
cus, which is very narrow. Oper. typical, with 
the margin of the whorls lamellar. {Leight 26, 
greatest breadth 40, least br. 33 mill. 
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Cyclostoma validum, Sow. in Proce, Z & 
1842, p. 82; Thes. p. 123, n. 98, t. 27, f. 132, 
133; Pfr, Ic, p, 189, n. 85, t. 11, f. 910, t. 16. 
f.15, 16, 

Cyclophorus validus, Pfr. in Z f. M 1847, p. 
107, n, 5; Consp.n. 105; Gray, Cat. Cyel- p. 
16, n.5; Pfr, Paeum. Mon, p. 717. 

Hab, The Philippine islands. Leyte, Luzon, 
Samar, and Mindanao (11. Cuming). 

(1458) Cyelophorus indicus. 

Shell turbinate-conic, solid, sculptured with 
numerous slightly-raised spiral ridges, whitish, 
marbled with brown and brownish-red ; spire 
turbinate, rather pointed ; whorls 54, convex, the 
last one more distinctly keeled below the middle 
and marked witha blackish band, rather smooth 
beneath ; aperture somewhat oblique, nearly cir- 
cular; peristome double; inner edge orange- 
| coloured, shortly expanded ; outer edge white, 
expanded, triangularly dilated above, with the 
columellar margin dilated, reflected, half covering 
the narrow umbilicus. Height 25, greatest 
breadth 38, least br. 32, mill. 

Cyclostoma indica, Desh, in Belanger Voy. p. 
415,11, f.4,5: Desh, in Lam, Hist, viii. p. 
363, n, 28. 

Cyclostoma indicum, Mill. Synops. p 38; Pf. 
Te, n. 229, t. 88, f. 8, 4. 

Cyclophorus indicus, Pfr, Consp. n, 
| Pueum, Mon, p. 17. 

Hab, The Island of Elephanta, near Bombay, 


(1459) Cyelophorus linguiferus. 

| Shell depressed-turbinate, thick, obsoletely 
spirally striate, fulvous with angular brown spots ; 
spire rather raised, with the apex blunt; whorls 
5, convex, the last one ventricose beneath; um- 
Dilicus middle-sized, open ; aperture nearly per- 
pendicular, circular, milk-white inside ; peristome 
rather thickened, doubled, broadly bordered with 
fulvons internally, with the upper margin scarce- 
ly expanded; columellar margin dilated into a 
semilunar lamina, which is narrowly protracted 
downward, Opere. typical, with five ngfrly equal 
volutions. Height 22, greatest breadth 32, least 
br. 25 mill. é 

Cyclostoma linguiferum, Sow. in Proc. ZS. 
1843. p. 31; Thes. p. 125. n. 98. t. 29. f. 980, 
Pfr, Ip. 168, n. 181, t. 23, £1, 8. 

Cyclophorns liuguiferus, Pfr. ia Z, f. M. 1847, 
. LOT. n. 10; Cousp. nv. 107 ; Gray. Cut. Cyel. 
p- 19; n, 19, Pfr. Pneum. Mon. p. 78. 

Hab. The Philippine Island of Bohol (H. 
Cuming). 

(1460) Cyelophorus canaliferus. 

Shell depressed-turbinate, solid, sculptured 
ahove and beneath with crowded spiral striz, and 
with 7-- 8 blunt spiral ridges above, chestnut- 
coloured, spotted with white, and bearing an ar- 
ticulated white band along the suture, which is 
deeply channelled; with a whitish peripherical 
band, below which the shells uniformly chestnut, 


106 ; 
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coloured, pale beneath ; spire shortly vaised, ra- 
ther blunt; whorls 5, convex, the last one 
rather disjoined ;"umbilicus middle-sized, open ; 
aperture smail, rather oblique, nearly circular, 
shining and whitish inside ; peristome thickened, 
shortly reflected, continuous, with the columeliar 
margin expanded into a free, rather semicircular 
lainina. Opere, typical. Height 13, greatest 
breadth 26, least br. 22 mill. 


Jyclostoma canaliferum, Sow. ia Proc. Z.-8, 
1943, p. 81; Spec. Conch. f. 195, 196; hes. 
p. 115, n. 72, t, 27, £140, 141; Pfr. Ie. p. 40 
n. 82, t. 5, f. 14, 16. 

Cyclophorus canaliferus, Pfr. in 2 f. M. 
1847, p. 107, n. 14; Consp. n. 108; Gray. 
Cut. Cyel. p.19,n. 18; Pfr, Pueum, Mon. p.78. 

Pale, spotted along the suture with chestnut, 
brown, and banded with the same below the 
middle, 

Pale yellowish, with the spire reddish, and the 
last whorl marked with a single chestuut-colour- 
ed basal band. 

With the lamina of the columellar margin less 
dilated, not semicircular, , 

. Hab, The province Tayabas, Island of Luzon 
(IL, Cuming); var. Borneo: 


(1461)  Cyclophorus Lingulatus. 

Shell somewhat depressed-conoidal, rather 
thin, nearly smooth, chestnut-coloured, with 
white articulated bands along the suture and at 
the periphery ; spire short, acuminate ; whorls 
5, scarcely convex, the last one angulated above 
uy 3—4 blunt spiral ridges, usually sherp-keeled 
at its periphery, convex beneath; umbilicus inid- 
dle-size, funnel-shaped ; aperture scarocly ob- 
lique, rather circular, blueish inside ; peristome 
continuous, usually double ; inner edge sharp, 
scarcely prominent ; outer edge thickened, with 
the left margin surrounded with a wing, which is 
dilated above in a tongue-shaped lamina. Operc. 
typical, rather flat. Height 16, greatest breadth 
21, least br. 18 mill. 


“Cyclostoma lingulatum. S02. in Prac, Z. S. 
1843, p. 64; Thes. p. 126, n. 101, t. 29. f. 


203.210; Pfr. Ic. py 148, n. 182, t. 23, £ 6.10) 
Cyclophorus, tingulatus, Pfs. in Z_f. M. 1847. | 


p. 107, n. 15 ; Cousp. n. 109 ; Gray. Cat. Cyel. 
p. 20. n. 20; Pfr, Pueum, Mon. p. 19. 

Hab. The Philippine islands Siquijer, Bohod, 
Zebu (Cuming). 

(1462) Cyclophorus fulguratus. " 

Shell depressed, turbinate, solid, obliquely sub- 
striate, very closely decussated under the lens, 
white, very elegantly painted above with angula- 
ted chestnut-coloured streaks ; spiré turbinate, 
with the apex rather blunt, horn coloured ; whorls 
5, convex, the last one rounded, with a white 
peripherical band, below which is another of 


blackish chestnut-colour ; white,round the um-j p 


bilicus, which is narrow and scarcely goitig 
through ; aperture slightly oblique, rather circular, 
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grayish and shining inside ; peristome simple 
fulvous, interrupted with the margins united by 
a thin deposit, right and basal margin equally 
expanded ; columellar margin dilated and ex- 
panded over the umbilicus, Opere. ? Height 19, 
greatest breadth 29, least br. 23 mill. 

Cyclostoma fuiguratum, Pfr. in® Proc, ZS. 
1851] ; Je. n, 361, t. 45, f. 9, TO. 

Cyclophorus fulguratus, Pfr, Conap.n. 110, 


|p. 45 ; Pneum. Mon. p. 80. 


Hab. Ava, 

Shell subturlinate ; peristome expand. 
ed ; axis imperforated or quite covered. 

(1463) Cyedophorus turbo. 

Shelltop-shapéd, rather thin, nearly smooth, 
white or yellowish, marbled with chestnut-colour- 
ed spots and stripes ;* spire turbinate, with the 
apex rather pointed ; whorls 5, moderately con- 
vex, the last one angulated, sometimes distinetly 
keeled, rather flat bepeath ; aperture oblique, 
roundish, rather quadrangular, whitish inside ; 
peristome thickened,slightly reflected, white, with 
the margins distant, united bya very thin callus ; 
columellar margin expanded above into a lamina, 
which is quite appressed on and covers the umbi- 
licus ; basal margin terminating towards the . 
columella into a prominent knot, Operenlum 
yellowish horny. Height 16, greatest breadth 25, 
least br, 21 mill, 


Trochus turbo, Chemx. Conch. Cub. ix 2. p. 
53, t. 122, f. 1959, 

Ilelix turbo, @mel. Syst. p. $642. n, 232. 

Cyclestoma turbo, S02, Thea. n, 75. p. 116. t. 
25, f. 102, 103 ; Pfr. Ie, n. 148. p. 140. t. 10. 
f, 4. Jay. Catal. 1850, p. 260. 1 6014, 

Cyclestoma maculosa, Jay. Catal, 139, p, 122, 
t. 7. £, 9.10. 

Cy@lophorus turbo, P/r, in Z f. M. 1847 p. 
108, n. J9. Cousp. n. M.; Gray, Cut. Cyel. p. 
20. n. 20, Pfr. Paeun. Mon. p. 80. 

Hab. India, Tranquebar, and Coromandel 
(Chewnitz), Sumatra (Sowerby, Gray), Nicobar 
(Moreh). 

(1464) Cyclophorus Amboinensis, 

Sheil turbinate-depressed, solid, smooth, chest- 
nut-coloured fulvous, sprinkled with white 
spots forming an interrupted band at the peri- 
phery ; spire convexly conoidal, rather, blunt ; 
whorls 43, convex, the last one rounded, paler 
beneath ; umbilicus narrow, open ; aperture 
rather oblique, nearly circular, pale inside ; peri- 
stome simple, somewhat thickened, aimost im- 
perceptibly expanded, with the margins united 
above into a slight angle. Opere ? Height 10, 
greatest byeadth 18, least br. 15 mill. 

Cyclostoma Amboinense, Pfr. in Proc. Z. "8. 
1852; Ze. n. 400, t. 48, f. 20-22. 2 

Cyelophorus Amboinensis, P/r, Preum. Mon. 
. 82. 

Smaller, chestnut-coloured, with indistinct 
pale stripes and bands ; height 83, greatest 
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breadth 14, least br, 112 mill (Pfr. Ze. t. 48 f. 


23, 24.) 
Hab. Amboina. 
(1463)  Cyelophorus ? caloconns. 


Shell turbinale, thin, sculptured with crowded 
and rough radiating striae, olivaceaus yellowish, 
with a single Teddish brown hand below the peri- 
phery, and waving radiating streaks 5 spire con- 
oidal, with the apex rather pointed ; sature well 
impressed ; whorls 44, very couvex, last eylindri- 
cal; aperture oblique, ovate circular ; peristome 
thin, sharp ; umbilicus deep, showing all the 
whorls. Opere.? Height 9, greatest breadth 13, 
least br. 11 mill. (Bens.) 

Cyclophorus caloconus, Benson in - Annals 
& Mag, 2nd, sev viii, 1851, p. 1193 Pfr. Le, n. 
416, t. 50.7.9, 10. 

Cyelophorus ? celoconus, Pfr, Consp. n. 113 ; 
Pnenum. Mon, p. 83. 

Had, India, the Neilgherries Mountains (Jer- 
don, 

(1466) Cyelophorus ? obligalus. 

Shell small, thick, nearly globular, ash gray, 
narrowly perforate, girdled on both sides with 
equal sharp furrows and slight ribs, decussated 
by very minute strim of growth 4 spire pointed ; 
whorls 5, rounded ; apertuve small, ovate ; peris- 
tome simple, thick, Height g, breadth 5%; inch 
(@) . 

Cyclostoma obligatum, Gould, in Proc. Bost. 
Soc. 1847, p. 205 ; Baped. Shells, p. 38, od. 
1851, p. 104, f. 119, 

Cyclophorus ? obligatus, Pfr, Consp. mn. U7; 
Puenm. Mon. p. 84. 

dfab. The Island of Matea. 

(1467) Cyclophorus parcus. 

Shell depressed turbinate, rather thin, slightly 
striate, with 4 or 5 obsolete keels, fulvid whitish, 
with radiating brownish streaks ; spire turbinate, 
with the apex rather pointed, horny ; whorls 5-6, 
convex, the last one somewliat depressed, usually 
furnished with a more distinct keel round the 
funnel shaped umbiliens ; aperture oblique, near- 
ly circular; peristome rather simple, straight, 
with the margins united by a short deposit, which 
is somewhat emarginate ; right margif forward, 
areuate, prowinent. Opere. horny, thiek. Height 
5, greatest breadth 9, least br. 7 mill. 

Cyclostoma parvuni, Sow. in Proc. ZS, 
1848, p..66, hes. n. 29, p. 101, 1. 31, f, 254, 
255 ;-Pfr. Ic. n, S8.-p. 100, t. 13 f. 15.16. 

Cyclopliorns, parvus, Gray, Calal. Cycloph. p 
23, n. 37; Pfr. Consp nn. 118; Mon. p. 85. 

Smaller, brownish ; height 3, greatest breadth 
5, least br. 4 will. 

Hab. ‘The Philippine Islands, Zebu and Panay 
(HL. Cuming) 

(1468) Cyglophorus ? flavus. 

Shell conically globular, thick, yellow, closely 
aculptured with spiral furrows ; spire conoidal 
rather pointed : whorls 43, convex, the last one 
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veutricose ; umbilicus extremely narrow, not 
going through.; aperture ovate, slightly angulat- 
ed above ; peristome simple, blunt, with the 
margins joned by a gleposit on penult whorl ; 
columneliar margin flattened, Opere. horny (Bord.) 
Ueight 7, greatest “breadth 8, least br, 6} mill. 

Cyclostoma flavuin, Borderip, in Proc. Z 8. 
1832, ; .595 Mull Synops, p. 38; Sow. Thes. 
n. 55, p- 109, 1. 24, f. 70; Bf, Jen. 14, p. 23, 
t. 8, f. 9-11. : 

Chondropoma flavum, Gray, Catal, Oyel. p. 57. 
n. 7. 

Cyclophorus ? flavus, Pfr. Consp. n. 119; 
Mon. p. 85. 

Hab. The Island Annaa (H. Cuming.) 

(1469)  Cyclophorus oculus capri. 

Shell turbiuate-depressed, solid, closely spiral- 
ty striated and angulated by 4-5 blunt spiral 
ridges, marbled above with whitish and chestuut- 
colour, showing below the periphery a broad 
blackish band which is interrupted by while 
spots, pale beneath ; spire short with the’ apex 
rather blunt ; whorls 5—6, convex flattened 
along the suture ; wnbilicus broad, open ; aper- 
ture rather oblique, nearly circular, somewhat 
pearly inside ; peristome thickened, reflected, pale 
orange-coloured, slightly emarginated on the 
penult whorl, Opere. typical. Height 29, greatest 
breadth 52, least br. 40 mill. 

tkefix octlus capri, Linn, Syst, ed. x. p. 768, 
0.573; Mus, Lud. Ulr. p. 664 n. 363, (Rumph. 
Must. t. 27, 1. 0); Syst, ed. xii p. 1242, n, 637 
(Argenv. Conch. t. 1.47. ; Schrat, Bint. ii, p. 
125. n.°8; Gmel. Syst. p. 3615, n. 6, 

Helix oculus capri, Wood, Ind. t, 32,f 7. 

Cyclostoma oculus capri, Gray. in Mus, Brit. 
Reeve, Couch. Syst. t. 184, f. 11 ; Sow. Thes. n, 
73, p. 115, t. 25, f. 96 ; Pfr. Jeon, 18, p. 26, t. 
3, f. 5, 6 ; Mouss. Jar. Moll. p. 52, t. 6, f, 2. 

Cyclostoma Rafllesii, Bord. § Sow. in Zool. 
Journ. vy. p. 50. 

Cyclostoma indicum, PAil. Abbild. i. 5, p. 108. 
t. 1. f, 2. not Desh. nor Sow. 

Cyclophorus oculus capri, Pfr. in 2 f. M. 
1847, p. 108, n. 23°; Consp. n. 122; Gray, Cat. 
Cyel. p. 20 u. 23 ; Pfr. Pucum, Mon. p. 87. 

Hab. Java. 


(1470) Cyelophorus semisuleatus. 

Shell turbinate-depressed, rather solid, marked 
above with 7—8 obtusely-raised keels,with crowd- 
ed spiral striae beneath, whitish, marbled above 
with brownish, showing below the periphery a 
single chestnut-coloured Hand, whieh often is paler 
towards the base ; spite short, rather acuminate, 
with the apex blunt; whorls 5, convex, depressed 
near the suture, the last one angulated round the 
wide funnel-shaped umbilicus; aperture oblique, 
subcircular, shining, and blueish-white inside ; 
peristome rather thickened, shortly expanded, 
white, with the margins joined into an angle by 
a continuous callus; columellar margin slightly 
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reflecicd, Operc, solid, with the margin of the 
whorls lamellar. Height 22, greatest breadth 43, 
least br, 33 mill. 

Cyelostoma semisulcatam, S02. in Proc. Z. 8. 
1843, p. 68; Thes. u. 95, p. 124, t. 25, £. 99; 
Pfr, Ic. un. 81, p. 86, t. 11, f. 1. 2. - 

Cyelophorus semisuleatus Pfr. ix 2 fi M.! 
1847, p. 108, n 24; Consp.n.123; Gray. Gut. 
Cyel, p. 20, n. 24; Pfr. Pueum. Mon, p. 68. 

Hab, Malacca. 

(1473) Cyclophorus Woodianus. 

Shell orbiculated-depressed, solid, sculptured 
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Cyclostoma involvulus, var? Pfr. Lc, p. 30, t. 
8, f. 10-—12, 

Cyclophorus Charpentieri, Pfr. Consp. n. 127; 
Pueum. Mon. p. 89. 

Hub. Java. 
_ Note, This shell differs from C. jnvolvulus by 
its more depressed shape; the spiral ridges are 
more raised, the umbilicus wider, the aperture 
smailer, &c. It is more turbinate than C, Woo- 
dianus, and has more distinct keels, the umbili- 
cus is smaller, the aperture more oblique, and the 
iuner @dge of the peristome is produced into a 


on both sides with crowded spiral lines, and on } tube, which is elongate on the right, and shorter 


the upper side with several more raised spiral 
ridges, chestuut-coloured, with whitish marble- 
painting above, marked along the suture with a 
broad white and brown articulated band, and 
with another white band on the periphery; dark 
brown beneath, pale round the broad and open 
umbilicus ; spire short with the apex rather acu- 
minate; whorls 5, couvex depressed and slightly | 
channelled along the stture ; aperture nearly ci 
cular, blueish juside with the white band t 








on the left side 

(1473) Cyelophorus appendiculatus. 

Shell depressed, solid, sculptured with crowded 
raised spiral lines; 4-5 of which are a little 
stronger; whitish, with brownish marble painting, 
with a series of large, rather square, chestuut- 

seoloured spots along the channelled suture, and 
with a pale band above the keel, which is not very 
distinct, aud articulated with brown spots; spire 


i very shortly conoidal, with the apex rather blunt, 





lucent ; peristome thickeued, white, shortly ex: | 
panded, with the margius joiued by a continued | 
callus, forming a slight angle on the penult whorls. | 


Opere. thin with lamellar edges of the whorls, | 


Height 14, greatest breadth 30, least br. 24 
mill. 


Cyclostoma Woodiana, Lea. in Trans. Am. Phil. | 


Soe. 1841, vii, p. 465, t. 12, f. 19. 

Cyelostoma Luzonicum, Sov. in Proc. ZS. 
1842, p. 80; Spec. Couch. t, 133; Thes. n. 70, p. | 
Ll4, t. 27. f. 186, 137. | 

Cyclostoma Gironnieri, Sonleyed, in Lev. Zool. 
1842, p. 101; Vay. Bonite, Moll. t. 30, f. 
12-17, 


t 7, f 1-3. 


Cyclophorus Woodianus, Pfr. in Z f. AT 1847, | 
p. 108, n. 28 ; Qunsp.u.126; Gray. Cut. Cycl, p. | 


Q1.n. 26; Pfr, Pueum, Mon. p. 88. 
Hab, Luzon (IL. Cuming). 


(1472) Cyclophorus Charpentieré. 

Shell depressed-turbinate, rather solid, seulp- 
tured above with close-set spiral strive and 4-- 5 
blunt thread-like ris 
brown marble paintings, and along the sutnre with 
a series of rather square chestuut-coloured spots, 
and with a broad brown band below the  peri- | 
pherical keel ; spire shorfly turbinate, with the apex 
rather bluut; whorls 44, eularging rapidly, the 
last one somewhat depressed, nearly smooth be- 
neath; umbilicus middle-sized ; aperture obliqye, 
rather circular, slightly angular above, flesh- 
coloured inside ; peristome yellowish or reddish, 
continuous, shortly affixed, produced anteriorly, 
into a concentrically-striated tube, Leight 15, 
greatest breadth 28, least br. 23 mill. 

Cyelostoma Charpentier, Mousson, Jav. Mool. 
p. 56,0583. °° 





Cyclostoma Woodianuin, Pfr, Ze. n. 46, p. 53 


wes, yellowish, with horny- 


horny ; whois 44, enlarging rapidly, the last one 
broadly depressed near the suture; umbilicus 
wide open ; aperture oblique, circular ; peristome 
Fcoutiauous, shortly affixed, equally expandéd all 
with the left margin expanded into a 
-sHaped appendix, Height 15, greatest 
St, least br. 27 mill, 
ostoma appendieulatam, Pfr. in Proc, 2. 
1; Je. nu, 360, t. 45.67, 8, 

Cyclostome canaliferuin, car, Sow. Thes, t.27, 
f. 142? 

Cyclophorus appendieulatus, Pfr. Consp, n. 
128, p.54; Puewm Mon. p. 90. : 

Hab, Philippine Islands. 


: round, 
; tongse 
bread 
' Cye 
| S185 


(1174) Cyelophorus Buirdi, Pfr. 
Shell depressed, nearly diseoidal, solid, with 


| close set spiral strie, fulvid-yellowish, painted 
; With very numerous oblique angular chestuut-co- 
| loured stripes ; spire scarcely raised, a little pro- 
minent in the middle; whorls 44, moderately 

' convex, the last. one somewhat depressed, very 
i obtusely angniated and marked with a chesttut- 
coloured band at its periphery ; umbilicus open, 
occupying a ittle more than one-third of the 
whole diameter; ‘apertureblique, roundish, ra- 
ther angular, white inside ; peristome rather sim- 
ple, continuous, shortly affixed, slightly expanded, 
and produced above into an indistinct angle, 
Height 9, greatest breadth 26, least br. 20 mill, 

Cyclostoma Bairdi, Pfr. in Proc. Z, §. 1852 ; 
Ie. w. 399, t. 48, f. 17-19. 

Cyclophorns Bairdi, Pfr. Pxeum, Mon, 

Hab Ceylon. 

(1475) Cyelophorus stenostomus, 

Shell depressed, discoidal, sold, sculptured 
with very crowded wiinkled strive, chestnut-co- 
loured, with whitish or fulvous spots and. flames ; 
spire rather flat ; whorls 4-5, moderately con- 





p. Ot. 
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vex, enlarging rapidly, the last one slightly de- 
sceuding anteriorly ; umbilicus wide and deep ; 
aperture very oblique, irregularly roundish, 
slightly angular above, blueish inside ; peristome 
* whitish, blunt, double, the outer edge interrupt - 
ed, styaight, thickened ; immer edge cominuous, 
with the part adjacent to the penult whorls recti- 
linear, Leight 6, greatest breadth 16, least br. 

125 mill. ; 

Cyclophorus stenostoma. Sow. Thes. n. 13. 
p. 95. t. 81. £,261; Pfr. Ie.n. 159, p. 149. €. 
20, f. 23-25. © 

Cyclophorua“stenostoma, Pfr, in Z fL M. 
1847. p. 108, n. 34; Consp. n. 1815 Gray. 
Cat. Cycl. p. 21. 0, 29; Pfr. Pneum. Mon, p.92 

Larger; height 9. greatest breadth 26, least 
br. 31, mill. (Pfr. Te. t. 20. £18. 19.) 

Hab. Avabia, (Powis), Lndia, Ncilgherries, 
(Jerdon), the var. from Cochin-China ? . 

(1476) Cyelophorus lowostomus. * 

Shell depressed, discoidal, rather" solid, closely 
seulptared with thread-like stri, fuscous-fulvid- 
varied with paler spots; spire flat, with the sub- 
tle apex not prominent; whorls 5, moderately 
convex, increasing gradually, last rounded, dilat- 
ed anteriorly, not descending ; umbilicus broad, 
bowl-shaped, forming more than one-third of the 
total breadth ; aperture diagonal, rather circular, 
pearly within ; peristome continuous, shortly affix~ 
ed, straight, indistinctly doubled, scarcely thicken- 
ed, Height 4, greatest breadth 133, least br. 
14 mill. : 

Cyclostoma loxostomum, Pfr. in Proc. 2. 8. 
1852; Ic. n, 406, t. 49. f. 11-13. 

Cyclophorus loxostomus, Pfr. Puenm. Mon. 
93. . © 

Hab. Ceylon (Mr. Lear). 

(14177) Cyclophorus alternans. 

Shell conoidally depressed, rather thin, sculp- 
tured with, crowded alternatively smaller and 
stronger sharp ridges, not shining, white, with 
a pale yellowish deciduous periostraca; spire 
very shortly conoidal, with the apex rather blunt : 
suture slightly channelled ; whorls 5, moderately 
convex, ast rounded; umbilicus middle-sized, 
conic; aperture little oblique, rather circular ; 
peristome simple, straight, with a brownish edge, 
yather continuous, with the margins joined on 
the penult whorl by © shining callus. Opercu- 
lum membranaceous, wax coloured. Height 10, 
greatest breadth 20, least br. 16 mill. 

Cyclostoma alternans, Pfr. in Proc. Z, 8. 
4851; Jc, n. 324, t. 41, f. 30-32. F, : 

Cyclophords alternans, Pfr. Consp. n. 134, p. 
55; Pxeum. Mon. p. 94, 

Hab. Madagascar. 3s 
~ (1478) Cyelophorus annulatus. 3 

Shell mach depressed, nearly discoidal, rather 
solid, with slightly-wrinkled stria, white, with 
obsolete brownish spots above, and a single band 
pelow: the periphery, covered with a thin, oliva- 
ceous, horn-coloured periostraca ; spire flat, with 
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the minute apex scarcely prominent; whorls 43, 
moderately convex, the last one slowly descend - 
ing ; uinbilicus broad and deep ; aperture oblique, 
ovate-roundish ; peristome rather simple, im- 
perceptibly expanded all round, with the margins 
approximate, joined by a short callus and form- 
ing a slight angle below the middle of the pe- 
nultwhorl, Operculum thin. Height 6, great- 
est breadth 18, least br. 15 mill, 


Cyclostoma annulatum, Troschel MSS; Pfr. 
in Z.f. M.AS4T. p. 150; Jc. n. 175, p. 162, t. 
22, £..17-19. pega 
Cyclophorus annulatus, Pfr. in Z f. M. 1847, 
*p- 108, n. 33; Consp. n. 142 5 Gray. Cat, Cyel: 
pl. 22, n, 32 ; Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p, 98. 
Larger; height 8, greatest breadth 233, least 
br. 19, mill. (P/r. Je. . 29, f 14, 15.) 
Cyclostoma discus, Sowerby MSS. olim. - 
Hab. Ceylon (Dr. Hoffineister). ‘ 


(1479) Cyclaphorus ravidus. 

Shell nearly discoidal, slightly shining, coarse- 
ly sculptured with crowded, slight, radiating 
strig, white, covered with an _olivaceous-yellow- 
ish periostraca; spire scarcely raised, with the 
apex flattened, blunt ; suture impressed ; whorls 
4, moderately convex, enlarging slowly, the last. 
one cylindrical, scarcely descending anteriorly, 
obsoletely spirally striate abave near the suture ; 
umbilicus wide, open ; aperture oblique, circular ; 
peristome thin, straight, with the margins join- 
ed by athin deposit. Operculum horny. Height 
7, greatest breadth 15, least br, 13 mill, (Bens.) 

Cyelostoma ravidum, Bens, it. Ann. and Mag. 
2nd ser viii. -1851, p. 190; Pfr. Je. n, 417, t. 
50, f. 14-16. : 

Cyclophorus ravidus, Pfr. Consp. n. 143; 
Pueum. ‘Mon. p. 99. 

Hab. 8. India, the summits of the Neilgher- 
ries (Jerdon). 


(1480) Cyclophorus Phonotopicus. 

Shell depressed, nearly ciscoidal, thin, not 
shining, sculptured with coarse, sharp, radiating 
raised lines, and deeussated near the suture, 
with impressed spiral strie#, which are scarcely 
perceptible under a lens; colour reddish-brown, 
with angular, interrupted streaks ; spire depress- 
ed, with the apex prominent ; suture impressed ; 
whorlg 43, convex enlarging gradually; um- 
bilicus deep, rather open; aperture circular; 
peristome slightly expanded and reflected, ra- 
ther duplicate above outer edge somewhat angu- 
lated. Operculum horny with 7-8 volutions, 
Height 4, greatest breadth 12, least br. 10 mill, 

+Cyclostoma Phenotopicum, Benson in Annals 
and Mag, Qnd ser. viii. 1851, p.190; Pyr. Ic. 
n. 419, ¢.50, f. 20, 21. : 

Cyclophorus Phzenotopicus, Pfr: Consp. n. 
145, Pueum. Mon. p. 100, 417. 

Hab. India, Darjiling, Sikkim-Himalayah. 





Cyclophorus Haughteni? Theobald. Moulmein. 
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Cyclophorus Siamensis. Sowerby, Teria Ghat. 
(Khasia Hills) 2 sp. « 


Cyclophorus Pearsoni. Benson. Lacat, (Khasia 
Hills) % sp, Fe 

Cyclophorus fulguratus, P/r. Thaiel-mio. Ran- 
goo, 

Cyclophorus expansus, P/r. Tenasserim Vailey. 

Cyclophorus turobrulus. Mull. AMfiduapur. 

Cyclophorus zebrinus, Benson, Nauctai. (92° 
30°, 25°15°N), 

Cyclophorus aurantiacus, Schum.—Tenasserim 
valley, not common. 


Cyclophorus ‘Lheobaldianus, B.—Tenasserim 
valley, Maulsein, Thaiet-mio. This shell is uowhere 
common. . In the ‘fenasserim valley it equals C. 
aurantiacus in size, but is easily distinguished by 
its more depressed form, colourless peristome, 
and flexuous striation, It has the greatest range 
of any Cyclostomatous shell of the provinces. 

Cyclophorus ‘Haughtoni, mihii—n s. Testa, 
simili, C, aurantiaco solida nitidiuscula ; carinata, 
superne saturate castanea ; in decorticatis specimi- 
nibus, spiral lineis albidis ziczac variegata. Cari- 
na, catenata alternate albida et castanea — Peri- 
omphalo albido, fasciis nonnullis castaneis spira- 
libus lineato. Peristomate vix pallidissime och- 
raceo, ore interiori earulescente —Maulmein. 

1,70 Major 
Size—— t diameter in inches. ‘This shell 
1.85 Minor 
Ihave much pleasure in naming after Captain 
Haughton, to whem Lam indebted for some fine 
shells, It occurs abundantly at the “farm caves,” 
and is at once distinguished from all. other 
Tenasserim Cyelophori, by its parti-coloured 
funiculate keel, which is not’ the result of abra- 
sion but is best seen in specimens eovered by 
the epidermis, 

Cyclophorus expansus, Pfr,—Tenasserim valley. 
Not rare. ‘This shell varies much in size, from 
1.70 0.80 
—«to—- 

1.26 0.65 

Cyclophorus affinis, mihi.—b. s. Testa, subglo- 
boso-turbinata : urbilicata, solidiuscula, castaneo- 
marmorata, band nitida, vix carinata, peristomate 
reflexo, forti, expansiusculo.distorto, pallidissimne 


1.60 1.40 


panies ypu 


1.36 1,12 





flaveseente, intus czrulescente 


Manimein. 


This shell has no very marked clfaracter, un-. 
less a distortion in the peristome, one-third from 
is sutural margin, should prove constant. But 
two specimens were obtained, of which the 
measurements are given above. 


Cyelophorus fulguratus, Pfr.—Thaiet-mio, Ran- 
goon, very common. ‘This fine shell js not rare at 
Rangoon and becomes vérv abundant near Thaict- 
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mio. It varies much in size and colour, some 
1.80 1.30 

specimens are almost colourless §— ~to- 
1.03 0.85 


Cyclophorus cryptomphalus. B.—Ava. Pro- 
cured by Mr. Oldham. does not seem to. be a 
plentiful species. 

Cyclophorus scurra, B.—Pegu (province.) 

Cyclophorus baiteatus. B.—Pegu (province). 

Cyclophorus scissimargo. B.—Phaiethan. Not 
commoty, 

Cyclophorus calyx. B—Akowtong, 
Ivvawaddee, not common. 

Cyclophorus” coruu-venatorium. Sav.—Ava. | 
Procured by Mr. Oldham.- 

Cyclophorus perdix. Sav, (Not obtained by me). 

Leptopoma, Pfeiffer. 

L. aspirans, B.—Y'enasserim valley, very com~ 
nion, : . 

L, Birmanum. Pir.—(Not noticed by me.) 

Sub-genera, Pterocyclos (rupestris) rec. 16, sp. 
Pterocyclos ruspestris, India and Ceylon. 

CycLostomIpDs. 
Plerocyclos. Benson. 


P. pullatus, B.+Akowtong (on the Irta- 
waddi B.) Not uncommon. . 

P. cetra, 8.—Maulmein and Phaiethan (on . 
the Tenasserim Kt.) Not common. 

(1481) Péerocyclos anguliferus. 

Shell discoidal, solid, smooth, blackish-chest- 
nut-coloured, with irregular white flames; spir+ 
flat ; whorls 5, little convex, the last one not- 
descending anteriorly ; umbilicus broad ; aper- 
ture oblique, rather circular, fulvous and pearl- 
shining inside; peristome double; inner edge 
shortly expanded, scarcely indented above; ex 
ternal edge white, broadly expanded, ditated 
above near the penult whorl into a blunt beak, 
which is deeply excavated beneath.. Opercuium 
conic; with 8-4, whorls bearing a spiral lamella, 
and the apex smooth. Height 64, greatest 
breadth 24, least br. 18 mill. 

Cyelostoma angulifera, Soleyet. in Rev. Zool. 
1841, p. 347 ; Voy. de la Bonite, t. 30, f. 6-11. 

Cyclostoma anguliferum, Petit, is Joarn. 
Conch. i.p. 43. . 

Pteroeyelos anguliferum,P/r, in Z. 7. M-1847, 
p- 111; 1851, p. 6; Je. p. 296. t. 24, f. 8-6, 
Cousp. 0. 49 ; Preum. Mon. p. 44 

Had, Cochin-China, 

(1482) Pterocyclos tenwitudiatus. 

Shell depressed, subdiscoidal, solid, _ striate, 
and with transverse impressions on all sides, 
brownish, marmorated with darker chestnut- 
coloured ungulose stripes; spire flat, rather con- 
cave, with the apex a little prominent ; whorls 43, 
moderately convex, rapidly increasing, the last 
one rather depressed ; umbilicus broad; aper- 
ture diagonal, nearly circular ; peristome double ; 


on the 
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internal edge shortly produced, a tittle indented 
above; external edge nearly coutinued, white, 
with the columellar margin shortly reflected ; 
right margin dilated, expanded ; upper margin 
raised like a cap near the penult whorl. Oper 
Height 63, Greatest breadth 26, least br. 2} anil. 

Cyclostoma tenuilabiatum, Metcalf, in Proc Z. 
& 1851, 

Pterocyclos tenuilabiatus, Pfr. 
Pneum, Mon. p. 43. 

Hab. Borneo. " 


(1483) Pleroeyclos Tispidus, 

Shell discoidal, soli, very minutely decus- 
sated by the strie of growth, and crewded, raised, 
concentric lines, white, covercd with a spiuulose 
periostraca of a greenish-brown colouf with dark- 
er lines ; spire flat ; whorl , rather depressed 
the last one descending anteriorly, bearing ata dis- 
tance of 7-8 mill. behind the aperture a trian- 
gular beak, which is scarcely opened, recurved 
and touching the suture ; umbilicus broad ; aper- 
ture oblique, nearly civeular, blucish-white inside ; 
peristome donble ; internal edge a little expanded 
and incumbent with a triangular noteh above; 
external edge expanded, dilated above in a 
flattened cap near the penult whorl. Opere. 
with the apex flattened, spiral lamella narrow 
with 3-4 whorls. Leight 8, greatest breadth 
28, least br. 22} mill. 

Spriaculum hispidum, Pearson, 
As, Soc. ii. p. 391, t. 20. 

Pterocyelos hispidus. Bens. ix Journ. cts, Soc. 
v. p. 855: Aun. and Mag. Qud ser, i. p. 3465 
Pfr. in Z.f M. 1851, p. 63 Ovnsp. n. 525 
Gray. Cat. Oycl. 
p. 48. 

Pterocyclos Prinsepi. Pfr. in Z. f. AF. 1847, 
p- 111; fe. p. 195, t. 24, f 7-10; Gray. Cut. 
Oyel. p. 12,0. 1. : 

Steganotoma Princepi, v. d. Bucsh, in Phil. 
Abild. i, 8, p.106 ; Cyc? t. 1, 8.6. . 

Cyclostoma spiraculum, Sow. Thes. n 59, p, 
110, t. $1, £, 270-272, Petit, in’ Jourm Conch. 
i, p. 43. 








Consp.n. 50; 





in Journ. 


Hab, India, the Himalayan region; Khasya | 


Hills. (Benson). 

(1484) Plerocyclos rupestris. 

Shell depresse:!, nearly discvidal, rather solid, 
horn-coloured-whitish, slightly striate, with an- 
gular chestuuty-coloured stripes above, and 
and of the same colour at the periphery; spire 
nearly flat, prominent in the middle ; Whorls not 
quite 6, convex, w vinkled near the suture, which 
is deeply impressed, the last whorl cylindrical, 
not descending anteriorly; umbilicus broad ; 
aperture oblique, nearly circular ; _peristome 
double; inner edge straight, deeply indented 
above ; outer edge rather expanded, dilated and 
convex over the incisure. Operculum typical, 
with a little raised spiral lamina. Tleight 8, 
eR aS, ee Dace lik BE anath. 





pe 12.0. 25 Pfr. Puewm. Mon. | 
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Pertoeyclos rupestris, Benson, in Journ. As. 
Soesi. p. 11. t. 23 dun. and Mag, 2d ser. i. p 
346; Pfr.in Zf M. 185), p. 4; Je. t. 31, F 
3-5; Consp. v. 58; Pueum, Mon. p, 46 ; Gray, 
Cat. Cycl. p. 1%, n, 3. 

Pierocyclos pictus, Trosch in Z. f. M. 1847, p. 
43 ; Pfr. ibid p. 111 ; Ie. 194, t. 24, 1. 21-25 5 
Gray, Out, Cycl. p. 13, n. 5. 

Steganotoma picta, Trosck in Wiegm. Arch. 
f, Nat. 1837, i. p. 165, 8, t. f. 12, 18. 

Steganotoma pictum, Philippi, Abild. i. 5. p. 
105 ; Qycdost. t.-1, (, 5. 

Cyclostoma .., 801. Couch. Mon, {. 531 ? 

Cyclostoma pictun, Petit, in Journ. Conch. i. 


rs 


Smaller ; height 63, grestest breadth 14 mill. 
(Pfr. Ic. t, 3), f. 9-11.) 

Hab. (ndia, Patharghata, province of Bahar. 

(1485) Plerocyclos nanus. 

Shell depressed, discoidal, whitish, painted 
with a periplerical chestuut-coldwred band and 
waving streaks above ; spire slightly prominent, 
darker ; whorls 43, convex, the last one detached 
above ; umbilicns deep and open s aperture ob- 
| bque, cireular ; peristome double, with the edges 
scarcely separtted by a slightly-impressed groove ; 
inner edge deeply anc straightly indented above ; 
| outer edge slightly reflexed, forming, above the 
sinus, a narrow vaulted wing, which is shortly 
descending and angulated auteriorly. Opereu- 
lum? Height 5, breadth 10 mill. (Benson), 

Pterocyclos nanus, Benson in Ann. and Mug. 
N. H. 2nd ser. viii, p. 450; PfryPacum. Monogr. 
p.47 5 Te. t. 49. f. 31-83, 

Hab, India, the Neilgherries Mountains. 


(1486) Péerocyclos parvus. 
Shell depressed, rather solid, slightly striate, 
| horn-coloured yellowish, with chesinut-coloured 
angular stripes above and a denticulated band of 
the same’ eolour at the pheriphery ; spire nearly 
flat, with the apex scarcely elevated ; whorls 4}, 
| moderately convex, the last one cylindrical, de- 
scending anteriorly, paler béneath ; umbilicus 
‘broad ; aperture oblique, circular ; peristome 
double ; inner edge shortly produced, emargin- 
:ateabove bya nearly circular sinus ; outer edge 
‘ yather broad, retlected, white, angularly receding, 
ascending and dilated into the shape of a cap 
‘over the sinus. Opere, Height 5, greatest 
| breadth 14, least br. 113 mill. 

Spiraculum parvum, Pearson in Journ. As. 
Soc. ii. p. 392, L. 20. 

Plerocyelos parvus, Bens. in Journ. As, Soe. v; 
{p.857; Aun, and Mag, ud ser. i. p. 846 5 Pfr. 

in Z.f. M. 1851, p.5; fe. t. 32, f. 12-14, 
Consp."n. 54, Puenm. Mon. p. 48. 

{ Gyelostoma spiraculum var., Sow. Thes. t. 31, 
| f. 273? 
| Pterocyelos rupestris (part.), Gray, Cut. Cyel. 
'12,n. 3. . 
Hah \ndia. the Khasva Hillis. (Benson). 
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(1487) Pterocyclos Cumingi. | 


Shell depressed, solid, slightly striate, shining, 
fulvous-yellow, with angular chestnut-coloured 
stripes, which are broader and darker near the 
periphery, so as to form two interrupted bands ; 
spire flat ; whorls 5, convex, the last one eylin- 
urical, swollen anteriorly next the penult one 
into an elongated ridge, which is rounded above 
aud surrounded’ by a furrow; utabilicus very | 
broad ; aperture a little oblique, nearly circular ; | 
pearly inside ; peristome rather simple, white, | 
thickened, reflected, interrupted above by a tri- 
angular iueisure, and produced intoa small in- ; 
flected tongue. Opere. typical, with a small, ; 
Dlunt nucleus. Height 6, greatest breadth 32, | 
least br, 22 mill. . 

Plerocyclos Cumingi, Pfr. in Proc, Z. §.1851; 
and Z. f. M. 18851, p. 53 Je. t. 31, f. 6-8; ! 
Consp. 0. 55; Pueum. Mon. p. 48. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


(1488) Pteroeyelos Lilabiatus. 
Shell depressed, nearly -diseoidal, slightly | 
striate, whitish, with angular chestnut-coloured | 
stripes ; spire scarcely raised, with the apex 
rather blunt, blackish 3 whorls 5—52, moderates 
ly convex, gradually inereasing, the last one 
cyclindrical with a brown band at the periphery ; 
umbilicus broad ; aperture oblique, circular ; 
peristome double; inner edge nearly continued, 
straight, deeply notched above, outer edge vault- 
ed into the shape of a cape near the penult 
whorl, with the right and basal margins deeply | 
sinuous and andulated. Opere. typical. Height | 
85, greatest breadth 20, least br. 17 mill. 
Pterocyclos bilabiatus, Bens. in Zool, Journ, 
v. p. 462; Journ, As. Soc. v. p. 338; Pfr. in 
2.f. M. 1847, p. 111, 1851, p. 45 Je. p. 293, | 
t. 24, f 11-14, Oonsp. n. 56; Gray, Cat, Cyct. 
p. 18, n 8; Pf. Pneum. Mon. p- 49. 
Cyclostoma bilabiatum, Sow. Thes. 
J10, t, 25, f. 81, 82; Petit. in Journ. 
p. 43. 
Tab. 
Sowerby.) 


(1489) Pterocyelys Blandi. 

Shell orbiculate-depressed, whitish, with ra- | 
diating, undulated, brownish-orange-coloured ! 
stripes, and one darker band at the periphery ; 
whorls 4 i, inevensing rapidly, the last one sud- | 
deuly dilated into a broad wing anteriorly ; um- 
bilicus very broad ; aperture oblique; peristome 
rather duplicate ; inner edge thickened, disjoined, 
and sinuous above ; outer edge broadly expanded 
above, with a wing, which is disjoined, angulate 
auterionly, descending, produced over the penult 
whorl, showing a sinus posteriorly. Greatest 
breadth 29, leat br. 23 mill. Bens. 

Pteroevelos Blandi, Bens. in Aun. & Mag. 
viii, 185], Ang. t. 5,1; Pfr. Consp. n. 58 ; 
Pueum. Mon. p. 49. 

Hab, Island of Pulo Sugson, near Pulo Penang. 





n. 57, pi 
Conch, i. | 


India, Salew, near Madras (Heath, 
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(1490) Prerocyelos? biciliatus. 

Shell orbicular, flattened above, largely umbili- 
cated beneath, very thin, nearly membranaceous, 
with sharp and hairy transverse strie, yellowish, 
painted with angular fulvoua stripes; spire de- 
pressed ; suture very deep; whorls 2, cylindri- 
eal, with two obsolete angles, and tivo rows of 
incurved black hairs, the Jast one detlected ; aper- 
sure oblique, eireular tincomplete) ; the Upper 
angle bearing a lamina with two channels, Height 
T, greatest breadth 14.2, least br 11.5 mill, (M.) 

Ptevobyclos bicilintus, Mong. Juv. Moll, p. 49, 
t. 20, f. 9. 

Pteroevelos ? biciliatus, Pfr, 
Pnenm. Mon. p, 50., 

Cyclostoma bicifatum, Pedit. in Journ. Conch, 
ip. 43. . 

Yah India; Birmah. 

This sheil seems to be very nearly allied to 
Cyclotns, Taylorianus, and perhaps it may be the 
same species, A 

(1491) Pleroeyedos ? incomptus, 

Shell depressed, solid, coarsely striate, opaque, 
white, with a deciduous brownish-horn-coloured 
periostraca ; spire little raised, with the apex 
prominent ; whorls 5, rapidly increasing, the last 
one cylindricak obsoletely angulated ;ambilicna 
very broad ; aperture diagonal, nearly circular 3 
peristome simplé, with the columellar margin 
thickened, shortly affixed, separated by a deep 
notch from the upper one, which is dilated like 
awing, Opere. Ieight 15, greatest breadth 40, 
least br, 32 mill. . 

Cyclostoma incomptum, Sow. Thes. 
133, p. 160; t. 31, A. f. 298, 299, 

Picrocyclos ineomptus, Pfr, dn Z. f. M. 1851, 
p-9;Je.t. 81, f. 1,2; Consp.n. 45; Pneum, 
Mon, p. 42. 

ffab, India? (Sowerby) ; Brazils (Cuming). 


(1492) Pteroeyclos brevis, 


Consp. vn. 47; 


Suppl. n. 


Shell conoid-semiglobose, solid, slightly 
striate, a little shining, chestnut-coloured, 


with fulvous spots and stripes ; spire short, 
rather blunt ; suture broadly impressed, ‘bor- 
dered ; whorls 5, eonvex, the last- one 
angularly, compressed round the broad and 
funnel-shaped umbiliens; aperture rather cir- 
cular, white inside; peristome thickened, re- 
flected, produced above in a triangular beak, 
which is closely pressed to the penult whorl, 
deeply channelled internally, and forms externall 
a broad, prominent, knot, Opereulum blackish. 
Height 22, greatest breadth 36, least br. 30 mill. 

Lituus brevis, Martyn, Fig. of non-descar. 
Shells, t. 21, c. ed. Chenu, (Bibl. Conch. ii), p. 
21,t. 8. f, 2. 

Turbo Petiverianus, Gray, in Wood, Ind, 
Suppl. t, 6. £, 2. 

Cyclostoma Petiverianum, Gray, in Wood, 
Suppl, p. 86; Sow. Spec. Conch. f. 97, 98,; Thes, 
n. 7-4, p. 116, t. 25. £. 100,101: Reawe. Conch. 


yOLLuUsca. 
Syst. ii, t. 184, £155 Petit ix Journ. Conch. i. 
p. 43. 

Cyelustoma breve. Pfr. Je. p. 116. u. 180. t. 
24.6.1. 2. 

Myxostoma Petiveranum. Zrosch. in ZSfeM. 
1847. p. 445 

Myxostoma breve. Pfr. ibid. p. 1115 Gray. 
Cat. Cyel. p15. 0 1 

Pteroeyclos brevis. Pfr. in Z. f. M. 1851. p. 
9; Consp. n. 46; Pueum, Mon. p. 42. 

Hab. Vudia, Pulo Condore. 

(1493). Plerocyclos planorbulus. 

Sheil depressed, discoidal, rather solid, striate, 
and irregularly foveate fulvous, with crowded 
angular reddish-brown radiating lines ; spire flat, 
with the apex scarcely prominent; suture deep, 
channelled ; whorls 5, morlerately convex, the 
last one nearly cylindrical, with a blackish band 
at the periphery 
bilicus ; aperture oblique, rather circular, bluc- 
ish-white inside ; peristome double; inner edge 
shortly expanded, indented above with a trian- 
gular notch ; external edge ecarccly Broader, ex- 
panded, dilated into a disjoined wing above the 
notch. Opere. like that of C. brevis, Height 12, 
greatest breadth 89, least br. 31 mill, 

Cornu venatorium, Chemn. Conch. ix. P. ii. p. 
104, t. 127, f. 1182, 33? ; 

Cyclostoma planorbula, Lam-in Encycl, Meth. 
t. 461, f.35 Lam, Hist. vi. p. 143, u. 1. ed. 
Desh, viii. p. 353; Desh. in Hneyel. Meth. it. p. 
39. n 1; Desk. Traite elem. Conch, t. 82, £3 4, 

Cyclostoma planorbulum, Voigt. in Cuv. Thier, 
iil, p. 1775 Sow, Thes, t. 25, f. 835 Pfr. Ie. t. 
29, f, 16, 17 Petit. in Journ. Canch. i. p. 43. 

Cyclotus planorbulus, Swaine. Malac. p 336; 
Gray. Cat, Cycl, p. & n. 14. (part). 

Pterocyelos planorbulus, Pfr. Qousp. 0. 41; 
Pueum. Mon, p 43. , 

Hab. Sava? Borneo? - 

(1494) Pterocyclos Troscheli. 

Shell orbiculate-depressed ; whorls 4, slowly 
inerensing, the last one rather dilated anteriorly 5 
umbilicus yery broad; peristome thickened, re- 
flected, obsoletely sinuate anteriorly and above, 
with a eucollated wing, Which i8 angulated and 
defected anteriorly, adhering to the penult 
whorl, Operculum convex, horn-coloured. Great- 
est breadth 20, least br. 13 mill. 

Pterocyclos Troscheli, Bens. in. Ann. § Mag. 
viii, 1851, dug. t, 5. f. 25 Pfr. Consp. n. 48; 
Pueum, Mon. p. 44. 

Hab. Ceylon, Trincomalee (Bland.) 

Pterocyclos hispidus. Pearson. Teria Ghat. 
(3 sp). 

Cyetatus (fuscescens). rec. 44 sp- also fussit. 

(1495) Cyclotus semistriatus. 

Shell turbinate-depressed, rather thin, upper 
side with crowded minute spiral lines, whitish, 
brownish-marmorate ; dower side smooth, whit- 
ish, with fine spiral furrows in the umbilicus, 
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acuminate; whorls 4-5, rounded, the last one 
scareely descending anteriorly ; aperture oblique, 

ovate-rounded ; peristome straight, sharp; its 

margins on the penult whorl angularly joined by 

ashort callus; right margin a little sinuate ; 
columellar margin a little reflexed. Opere? 
eral 84, greatest breadth 154, least br. 1 

mint, 

Cyclostoma semistriatum So. in Proc, Zz. S8, 
1843, p. 29; Thea. p. 91, n. 3, t. 28, {. 6, Pfr 
To. po 147, n 156, t. 20, f, 10-12. 

Cyclostoma faseiatum, Hutt, Mss, in Mus. 
Brit. 

Cyclostoma album, Huéé. ia Muss. Brit. 

Aperostoma semistriatun, Bf. in Zof. M. 
1147. p. 104. 

Cyclotus semistriatus, Gray. Out. Qyel. p. 10. 
n, 26; Pfr. Consp.n. 10; Mon. p. 22. 

Hab. ‘iadia. Poonah and Meemuch ; also 
Ceylon ? 

- (1496) Cyclotus Fortunei. 

Shell turbinate-depressed, rather solid, faintly 
striated, fulvous, minutely marbled with ‘chest- 
nut-colour and with a single band of the same 
below the periphery ; spire very short, turbinate, 
with a very small apex ; suture simple ; whorls 
43, convex, last cylindrical, not descending ; um- 
bilicus conical, deep, forming about a quarter of 
the total breadth ; aperture nearly perpendicular, 
rather circular, slighty angulated above; peris- 
tome simple; straight, shortly affixed to the 
penultimate whorl, Opereulum typical, with the 
raised inargin of the whorls threadlike, Height 
7. breadth P%4}nill. 


Cyclostoma Fortunei, Pfr. in Proc, Zool, Soc. 
1852; Ic. n 404, t. 49, f. 3-5, 

Cyclotus Fortunei, Pfr. Pneum. Monogr. 
2 30, 

Hab. China, Shanghai (Mr. Fortune.) 


(1497) Cyelotus subdiscoideus. 

Shell depressed, rather solid, covered with 
crowded spiral lines on the whole surface, opaque 
of a pale flesh-colour, marked above with 
pale brownish spots, which are arranged in 
stripes; spire very short!y turbinate; with the 
apex nipple-shaped ; whorls 41-5, convex, the 
last one nearly cylindrical, descending anteriorly ; 
umbilicus broad; aperture nearly diagonal, cir- 
cular, flesh-coloured inside; peristome simple. 
with the margins almost contiguous, upper mar- 
gin sinuate, a little expanded ; columellar mar- 
gin shortly reflected. Opere. nearly flat, with the 
margins of the whorls sharply raised. Height 8, 
greatest breadth 17, least br. 132 mill. 

Cyelostoma subdiscoideum, &0u. Thes. Suppl. 
n, 184, p. 161, t. 31, B.f. 304, 305; Pfr. Ie. 
n. 325, t. 41, f. 33, 34. 

Cyelostoma rusticum, Pfr. in Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1851. 

Cyctotus Pfeifferi, Gray. Cat. Cycl.p. 9, n. 
ON faint deeprihed >. = 
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Cycloins subdiscoidens, Pfr. Consp. n. 
Mon, p. 31, 415. 

Cyclostoma aratumn, Bens. 
ser. viii. p. 190, 

Cyelotus aratus, Pfr. Consp. n. 27; Mun. p. 
3t. 

Hat. East India, the province Northern cir- 
cars, (Jerdon). 

(1498) Cyelotus conoideus. 


2 


6: 


ia Ann. Mag. New 


Shell globose-turbinate, thin, marmorated and | 


banded with pale brownish and reddish-brown, 


girdled with raised spiral lines, and sometimes | 


with one or two more distinct keel; spire couieat 
rather pointed; suture deep, somewhat crenate, 


or reddish-brown-spotted ; whorls 43, couvex, | 


the last one move «tislinetly furrowed aroand the 
umbilicus, which is somewhat funnel-shaped aud 
of a middle size; aperture nearly circular, of the 
same colour, and shining inside ; peristome sharp, 
thin, a little expanded, with the margins nearly 
contiguous, joined into an angle by a short callus. 
Operculum of 5 whorls. Leight 8, greatest breadth 
104, least breadth 9 mill (P/) 


Cyclostoma spurcum, Sow. im Proc. Z. 5. 1843, | 
p. 63; Thes. n. 26, p. 99, t. 24, f. 75, 76, Not 


Grateloup. 
Cyelostoma conoiden Pfr. in Z./, 31. 1846, 
p44; Zen. 99. p. 101, t. 18. f 19-22. 
Cyclostoma variuin, Barct, ASS. ? 
Tropidophora conoidea, B/r in Z. f. M. 1847, 
p. 107. 


Cyclotus conoideus, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p.10, 1 
255 Pfr. Consp. 1, 80; Pnenin, Mon. p, 33+ 
Hab. Seychelles Islands (Sowéthy); South- 
America (Fitzroy, Gray). Mauritius (Barclay), 
(1499) Cyelotus pusillus, 


Shell subarbicular, thin, slightly striate, nearly : 





smooth, diaphanous, pale gree 


8 t 


raised in the middle, mucronate ; whorls 42, cons | 
vex, the last one deflected, nearly disjoined ante- : 
riorly, more distinctly striate beneath ; umbilicus ‘ 


broad, open; aperture little oblique, nearly cir- 
cular, white and shining inside ; peristome con- 
tinued, rather simple, alittle expanded, somewhat 
emarginate at the penult whorl, with the right 
wargin forward arevat®. Opere. typical. Height 
6, greatest breadth 11, least br. 9 mill. 

Cyclostoma 
1843, p. 59; Thes. nu. 10, p. 94, t. 23, 1. 5, 55 
Pfr. Ie. n, 53, p. 59, t. 7, f. 16, 27. 


Aperostoma pusillum, Pfr, in Z. 7. AL i847, 


p. 104, 

Cyclotus pusillus, Gray. Cut. Cyci. p. 9. 0. 
18; Pfr. Consp. n. 85; Penum. Mon. p. 34. 

Hab. Philippine Islauds, Luzon and Negros, 
(H. Cuming). 

(1500) Cyelotus scataris. 

Shell conoidal, rather solid, obliquely and 


pusiliun, Sow. ta Proce. Z. S.. 
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the last one eylindrical, a little disjoined anterior- 
ly; wnbiliens narrow, open; aperture oblique. 
_civcular, pearly inside; peristome simple. con- 
‘tinned, scarcely expanded on all sides, Opere ? 
_ Height 62, greatest breadth 9, least br. 7 mill, 
| Gyclostoma scalare, Pfr, in Proc. €. 8. 1851, 
Te. n. 828. t. 41,-f. 38, 39. 

Cyclotus scalaris, P/r. Gousp. un. 34, p. 60; 
! Paeum. Mou. p. 35. 
Hab. Puilippine Islands. 


| (150]}) Cyelotus hebraicns, 

Shell rather depressed, nearly orbicular, slight- 
ly striate, nearly smooth, pale brownish-whitish, 
| often with brown stripes and spots above ; spire 
short, rather blant ; whorls 43-5, convex, the last 
one with a chestnut-coloured band below the pe- 
riphery, nearly disjoined anteriorly ; umbilicus 
broad, quite open; aperture nearly circular; pe- 
; ristome continued, duplicate ; internal edge short, 
| straightforward, external edge alittle expanded, 
angular, inflected and dilated above. Opere. 
i typical, Meight 12, greatest breadth 22, least br. 
18 mill. 

Valvata hebraica, Less. Voy. dela Coquille, p. 
B47, t. 13, £8. 

Cyelostoma papua, Quoy & Gaim. Voy. Astrol. 
ii, p. 195, t. 12, f. 28-26, Desh, in Lam. Hist. 
‘vill, p. 369, n. 35; Hombr, Jacq. Voy. Pol. 
Sud, Moll, t. 12, t, 16-19, 

Cyclostoma distomella, Sow. Thes. n. 68, p. 
(114, t. 25, f. 94; Pfr. Jen. 91, p. 95, t. 12, 
£4, 5, t.28, f ta, 15. 

Aperostoma distomella, ct hebraicum, Pfr, in 
Z. f. AM. 1847, p. 104. 
tyelophorus ¥ papua, Pfr. ibid. p. 108. 
lotus distomellus, Gray. Cat. Cyel.p. 7, u. 9. 
yelotus hebraicus, Gray. Cat. Oyel p. 8, u. 
, 10; Pfr, Consp. n. 85; Pueum, Mon. p, 35. 
Hab. New Guinea. 


(1502) Cyelotus ? diseoideus. 

Shell discoidal, rather solid, slightly striate, 
white with a pale yellow periostraea ; spire quite 
depressed, with the apex scarecly prominent ; 
suture decp; whorls 44, cylindrical, the last one 
descending anteriorly ; umbilicus broad ; aperture 
circular, white inside; peristome double; internal 
edge short, appressed; outer edge rather thickened 
with the right margin broadly expanded. Opere, ? 
| Height 7, greatest breadth 20, least br. 15 mill. 
, _Cyelostoma discoideum, Sow. Thea. n, 60, p. 
j 111, t. 25, f. 87, 88; Pfr. Ie n. 153, p. 144, t. 
20,f. 1-3; Mouss, Jav, Moll. p. 50, t. 20, f. 10. 

Aperostoma discoideum, Pfr. in Zf. M. 1847, 
p. 104, 

p Cyelotus diseoideum, Gray. Cut. Cyel. p, 8, 
n, 11; Pfr. Consp. nw. 85; Pueum. Mon, p. 36, 

Hab. Demerara (Sowerby) ; Malaug, Fava? 

(Mousson.) 

















slightly striate, a little shining horn-coloured yet- 
low ; spire raised, stair-like, with the apex point- 


ed; suture deep ; whorls 42, very much rowided, ; 


(1503) Cyelotus ? opalinus. 
| Shell orbicnlar, flattened above, very broadly 
wunbiliente or concave beneath, diaphanous, 
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smooth, very shining, white somewhat opaline ; 
whorls 5, cylindrical, the last one equalling } of 
the whole diameter ; spire scarcely - prominent ; 
suture deep ; aperture disjoined from the penult 
whorl, perfectly circular ; peristome continued, 
duplicate ; outer edge expanded, somewhat re- 
flected. Operc? Height 93; greatest breadth 21. 
2; least br. 17. 2. mill. (.) 

Cyclostoma opalinum, Mouss. Juv Moll. p. 
$1, ¢.5,f. 12. 

Cyclotus? opalinus. P/r. Consp.n, 37; Pueum. 
Mon, p. 86. - 

Hab, Malang, Fava (Zollinger). 

(1504) Cyelotus mucronatus. 

Shell orbicular, rather thin, a little roughly 
striate, pale brownish ; spire very short, mucro- 
nate; whorls 44, rapidly increasing, convex, the 
Yast one a little deflected and nearly disjoined 
anteriorly ; umbilicus broad, open ; aperture ob- 
lique, circular, brownish-white inside ; peristome 
continued, double ; inner edge short, straight ; 
outer edge somewhat expanded, sinuate above, 
spirally striate inside, Opere. typical. Height 7, 
greatest breadth 15, least br, 13 mill. 

Cyclostoma mucronatum. Sow. in Proc, Z. 8, 
1843, p. 63, Thea. n. 66, p. 113, t. 25, £. 915 
Pv. de. n.82, p. Sit. 7. f PL-13, 

Aperostoima mucronatum, Pfr. ia Z f. MW. 
1847, p. 104. 

Cyclotus mucronatus, Gray. Cat, Oycl. p. 8. 
n, 12; Pfr. Consp. n. 88 ; Pneum, Mon. p, 31. 

Hab. Calanang, island of Luzon (11. Cuming). 

(1805) Cyelotus substriatus. 

Shell orbicular, slightly mucronate, rather so- 
lid, brownish, distinctly radiating striate near 
the suture ; spire flattened, raised in the middle 
into a small point ; whorls 44, convex, the last 
one a little deflected anteriorly ; unsbilicus broad, 
open ; aperture oblique, circular, fulvous inside ; 
peristome somewhat duplicate ; inner edge affix- 
ed; outer edge a little thickened and shorily 
expanded, concentrically striate, with an  indis- 
tinct, external angle near the penult whorl. 
Operc, typical, Height 64. greatest breadth 
14, least br. 11 mill, 

Cyclostoma substriatum, Sow, in Proc. Z 8. 
1843, p. 61; Thea. n. 67, p. 118, t. 25, £95: 
Pfr. Ie. un. 51, p. 57, t 7, f. 18-20. 

Aperostoma substriatum, Pfr. ix 2. f. AL 
1847, p. 104. 

Cyelotus subtriatus, Gray, Cat. Cyel. p. 9, n. 
16 ; Pfr. Consp.n. 39 ; Pneum., Mon. p. 37. 

Had. ThePhilippinelsland,Siquijor (H.Cuming.) 

(1506) Cyclotus corniculum. 

Shell small, depressed conic, broadly umbili- 
cate beneath, thin, pale, yellowish, transversely 
painted with brown angular lines ; whorls 44, 
cylindrical, rapidly increasing, the last ove 
equalling 4 of the whole diameter ; spire a little 
prominent ; suture simple, deep; aperture some- 
what disjoined, circular; peristome duplicate ; 
ovter edee rather expanded. Operce. typical. 
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Height 6, greatest breadth 9°5, least br. 3 mill. 
(M.) 

Cyclostoma corniculum, Mouss, Jav, Moll. p. 
51, t. 5,811. 

Cyclotus corniculaum.P/r. Consp.n. 40; Paewm. 
Mon. p. 38. 

Hab. Pardana, Fava (Zollinger). 

(1507) Cyclotus plebejus. 

Shell depressed, globular, rather thin, striate, 
violaceous-brownish ; spire shortly turbinate, ra- 
ther poiuted ; whorls 4, convex, rapidly increas- 
ing, the last one somewhat inflated, whitieh near 
the suture aud behind the aperture ; umbilicns 
harrow, open ; aperture oblique, circular, chest- 
wut-coloured inside ; peristome continued, sharp, 
formiug a duplicate angie at its junction with the 
penult whorl, Opere. typical. Height 84, great- 
est breadth 12, least br. 102 mill. 

Cyclostoma plebejum, Sow. in Proc, Z. 6 
1843, p. 607 Thes. wu. 12, p. 94, t. 24, f. 40; 
Pfr, Icon, 50, p. 55. t. 7, f. 14, 15. 

Aperostoma plebejum, Pfr.in Z f. M. 1847, 
p. 104. ‘ 

Cyclotus plebejus, Gray, Out. Oycl. p. Tu. 7. 
Pfr. Cousp.» 41; Puewn. Mon. p. 88, 

Hab, Island of Luzon, the province Laguna 
CH. Cuming). 

(1508) Cyelotus variegatus. 

Shell discoidal, rather solid, minutely striate, 
pale fulvous, uniform, or with chestnut-coloured, 
stripes, bauds or square spots ; spire flattened 
with the apex not prominent, often blackish, 
whorls 42, moderately convex, the last one eylin- 
drical ; umbilicus very broad and open; aperture 
a little oblique, circular ; peristome double ; in- 
ner edge short, continued ; external edge rather 
expanded, dilated above and auriculate near the 
penuit whorl. Opere. typical. Height 63, great- 
est breadth 203, least br. 17 mill. 

Cyclostoma planorbulum, Sow. Genera of Sh. 
Cyclost. £1; Sow. Thes. n, 58, p. 110, 1. 25, 
f. 85; Pfr. Jen. 174, p. 161, t. 22, f 6-16 
Not Lamarck. 

Cyclostoma cornu yenatorium, Pet. in Journ. 
Conch. i. p. 48. i 

Cyclotus variegatus, Swains. Malac. p. 336, 
Pfr. Cousp. n. 43; Puewn. Mon. p. 39. 

Aperostoma planorbulum, Pfr. in Z. f. M. 
1247, p. 104. 

Cyclotus planorbulus, Gray, Cat. Cyel. p. 8. 
n. 14, (part). 

Hab. Philippine Islands (H. Cuming). 

(1509) Cyclotus Taylorianus. 

Shell depressed, nearly discoidal, thin, minute- 
ly striate, scarcely shining, whitish, with very 
elegant chestnut-coloured angulated stripes, and 
a fulvons-horn-coloured periostraca ; spire nearly 
flot, with the apex horn-coloured, mucronate ; 
suture deep ; whorls 5, convex, the last one with 
two obsolete angles, each of which is furnished 
with a series of long black hairs, scarcely deflected 
teriorly, bearing a small beak-like recurved 
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spiraculum on the suture, at the distance of 4 
uiill, behind the peristome ; umbilicus very 
broad ; aperture very oblique, nearly circular ; 
peristome rather duplicate ; inuer edge expand- 
ed, affixed, sometimes indistinct ; outer edge 
rather votched near the penult whorl; left mar- 
gin shortly reflected ; right margin broadly ex- 
panded ; upper margin dilated, roof-like. Oper- 
culum like that of C. variegatus. Height 6, 
greatest breadth 17, least br. 13 anil. 

Cyelostoma ‘Taylorianum, Pfr. in Z f. M. 
1851, p.7; Jen, 285, t. 88, f, 27-29, t, 43, 
f. 1-3. < 

Cyclostoma Charbonnieri, Recker. in Journ. 
* Conch, 1851, ii. p. 214, t.5, f. 12, 13. 

Cyclotus Taylorianus, Pfr. Consp. n 
Pnenm, Mon. p. 40 

Hab. Borneo, Sarawak. 

Compare with Pterocyclos biciliatys, Moxsson, 

(1510) Cyelotus rostellatus. 

Shell depressed, rather solid, slightly striate, 
horn-coloured,. with fulminating chestnut 
stripes; spire very shortly turbinate, with the 
apex mucronate, black ; whorls 44, convex, the 
last one descending anteriorly, bearing a beuk-like 
recurved spivaculum 5 mill. behind the peristome ; 
wnbilicus moderately broad ; aperture very ob- 
lique, nearly ctreular ; peristome double, reddish ; 
inner edge continued, a little expanded, affixed 
to the outer one, which is reflected into the plane 
of (he aperture, very narrow below the penult 
whorl, shortly and convexly dilated above. 
Opere, typical. Height 5, greatest breadth 11, 
least br. 9 mill. 

Cyclostoma rostellatum, Pfr in Z f M. 1851, 
p- 8, Jc. n. 286, t. 88, £. 80-34, 

Cyclotus rostellatus, Pfr. Consp. n. 44; 
Pueum. Mon. p. 40 

Hab. Singapore (saylor). 

‘This species differs from C. Taylorianus by its 
spire, which is rather turbinate, by the more de- 
flected last whorl, by the umbilicus, which is 
much narrower, by the more distinctly duplicate 
perisiome, and by the greater distance of the 
spiraculum from the peristome. Compare with 
Ptcrocyelus spiracellum. 

Leptopoma (perlucidum), ree. 29 sp. 

(1511) Leptopoma vitreum. 

Shell globose-conical, thin, obliquely and 
slightly striate, decussated, undera lens, with 
crowded spiral lines, shining, pellueid, whitish 
or yellow, ‘uniform or painted with brownish 
streaks, flames ard bands ; spire conoidal, rather 
pointed; whorls 5, convex, enlarging rapidly, 
the last one globular, with the axis very narrowly 
perforated ; apeture oblique, roundish, sublunate; 
péristome simple, sharp, shortly expanded, with 
distant margins; columcllar margin — slightly 
dilated and expanded, rather protracted in the 
middle into an angle. Height 14, greatest 
breadth 18, least br. 132 mill. 

Cyelostoma vit 


32; 
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p. 346, t. 13, £. 6; Desh. in Lom. Hist, ed. 
alt. viii. p. 367, n. 81. 

Cyclostoma lutea, Quoy. & Gaim. Voy. Astro- 
Jade. ii. p. 180, t. 12, f. 11-14. 

Cyclostoma nitidum, Sowerby, in Proc. Z, & 
1343, p. 60; Thes. n. 121, p. 138, te 29, f. 225 
227; Reeve. Conch, Syst. t. 188, f,2; Pfr. Ic. 
n. 92, p. 96, t. 16, f. 10. 

Cyclostoma vitreum, Pfr. Zc. Z¢. 28, f. 16 
13 Mouss. Jav. Molt. p. 57, t. 6, f. 4. 

Leptoma nitidum, Pfr. in Z.f. M. 1847, p. 
108, . 8; Gray. Cat. Cycl. p. 24, n.,2 

Leptopoma vitreum, Pfr, in Zf M. 1847, p. 
108, n, 8, Consp. n. 147; Gray, 1. c. p. 24, n. 
4; Pfr. Preum. Mon, p. 101. 

Sunaller, rather soild, uniformly greenish white, 
with 5 whorls; height 8, greatest breadth 10, 
least br. 8 mill. 

Shell uniformly glassy, or pale yellowish, with 
asingle chestnut-coloured band and similar flame+ 
paintings above ; size like (Pfr. Ze. t. 12, f. 27-29. 

Cyelostoma lutea, Lesson Voy, Coguille, p. 844, 
t. 13, £5? 

Hab. New Guinea (Lesson), New Ireland and 
Moluceas( Quoy), Philippine Islands (H. Cuming) 
Java (Mousson) ; the var, from India, the Neil- 
gherries Mountains. 

(1512) Leptopoma perlucidum, 

Shell globose-conical, thin sculptured with very 
close-set spiral strie, flesh-coloured-whitish, gir~ 
died very elegantly with greenish fulvid spiral 
lines; spire turbinate, pointed ; whorls 5, convex, 
the last one ventricose ; umbilicus narrow ; aper- 
ture searecly oblique, nearly circular, fulvous in- 
side; peristome white, thin, broadly expanded 
with distant margins, columellar margin scarcely 
dilated, halfcovering the umbilicus. Height 18, 
greatest breadth 18, least br. 14, mill. 

Cyclostoma perlucida, Grateloup, in Act. Bord. 
xi. p. 442, t. 8, £13, 

Cyclostoma concinnum, Sowerby in Proc, Z. 
8. 1843, p. 61; Thes. n. 122, p. 134, t, 29, f. 
223, 224; Delessert, Recueil, t. 38, f.14; Chenu 
Lil, Conch, t. 1, f. 18. 

Cyclostoma perlucidum, Pfr, Ie. n. 11, p. 19 
t. 2, f 8-10, to 16, f 18. 

Leptopoma perlucidum, P/r. in Z f, M1847, p. 
108, n.4; Consp. n. 148, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p.- 
23, n, t,: Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p. 108. 

Hab, The Philippine Islands, Bobol. Minda- 
nao, Camiguing (HL. Cuming.) 

(1513) Leptopoma melanostomum. 

Shell perforate, globose-conical, thin, smooth, 
shining, rather translucent, white ; spire coni- 
cal, pointed ; whorls 54, convex, the lower ones 
sometimes banded with reddish-brown lines, the 
last one ventricose, not decsending ; aperture 
rather oblique, circular; peristome interrupted, 
black, with the right and lower margins expand- 
ed into the plane of the aperture, columellar mar- 


i gin rather indented. Height 92, greatest breadth 
oa. Messon. Foy. dela Cunuille. 


12. least br. & mill, 
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Cyclostoma melanostoma, Petit, in Reeue Zool. ' 
1841, p. 308; @uer, Mag, 1842, t. 56; Homér. | 
§ acg. Voy. Pot. Sud. Molt. t. 12, f. 20-24; 
Pfr. Te. n. 189. p. 178, t. 25, f. 22-15. 

Leptopoma melanostoma, Pfr, in Z. f. M. | 
1847, p, 108, n. 5; Consp. n. 150; Gray, Cat. } 
Cyel. p, 4, n. T. 

Leptopoma metanostomum, Pfr. Prewia Mon. 
pe 104, 

Hab. New Guinea. 

(1514) Lepéopoma luteostomum. 

Shell perforate, globose-conical, thin; girdled 
with distant, slightly-raised spiral lines, pellucid, 
white or fulvous; spire conical, pointed ; whorls 
6, convex, last yentricose; aperture oblique, 
nearly circular; peristome angularly reflected 
into the plane of the aperture, orange-coloured, | 
with the margins approximate, joined by athin, 
callus ; colamellar: margin dilated into an indis- 
tincl angle. Height 8. greatest breadth 10, 
least br. 8 mil. 

Cyclostoma luteostoma. Sow. iv Proc. Z. 
1848, p.62; Phes.u, 125, p. 135, t. 30, fe 
229, 

Cyclostoma !nteostomuin, Pfr. Jen. 93, p.' 
96, t. 12, f, 2t-23. 

Leptopoma luteostoma, Pfr. in 2. /. AL. 1847 
p- 101, 0.95 Consp, un. 151 5 Gray, Cat. Cycl. 
p. 24. 5. 

Leptopoma Inteostomum, Pfr, Purwia. Mon, 
p. 104, 

Hab. ‘the Philippine Tslands of Guimaras (HL. 
Cuming). 

(1515) Leptapama immaculatun. 

Shell perforate, globose-conical, thin, very j 
closely spirally striate, diaphanous whitish paint- 
ed sometimes with chestuut-coloured points, spots 
or streaks; spire conical, pointed ; whorls 5} 
convex, the last one furnished above with sever: 
obsolete ridges, and with a single stronger 
on the periphery, convex beneath; apertare 
scarcely oblique, rather circular ; peristome thin, 
broadly expanded, with distant margins; colu- | 
mellar margin dilated in the middle, but not j 
covering the umbiticus, which is exceedingly nar- j 
row, and not pervious. Height 12, greatest © 
breadth 17, least br. unill. 

Turbo iminaculatas, Chemu. 
p. dip. 57, 4. 128, f. 1068, 

Turbo marginellus, Gael, Syst. p, 3602, n. 
10%. 

Turbo levis, Pood. Tad. Suppl. t. 6, 0 5. 

Cyclostoma leve, Gray. in Wood. Suppl. p.; 
36; Sow, in Proc. Z §. 1843, p. 63; Thes.n.: 
120, p. 133, t. 29, f. 220-222: 4 Adans and | 
Reeve, Voy. Samarang. Moll. p. 57, t. 14, £3. | 

Cyclostoma immaculatum, Sow. Spec. Gouch, ; 
Pt. ii, Cyct. f. 194; Beech, Vay, p. 146, t. 38, f.! 
29,.; Pfr. Ten. 18. p. 22, 65,8 72t487! 
t. 7, P33, 24, t 1669. : 

Cyclostoma maculata, Lea. Observ. ii. p. 68. | 

1. ee 








Ss. 
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Cyclostoma maculosa, Sonleyet. in Rev. Zool. 
1842, p. 101 ; Voy. Bonite, t. 30, f. 38-41. 

Cyclostoma azaolanum, Sow. MSS. olim.; Jay 
Catal. 1850, p. 250, n. 5812, 

Cyclostoma marginellum., Kuster, in Chem. 
t 4,87 n Index. 

Teptopoma immacalatum, Bf. in Z. f. M, 
1347, p. 108, n. 3; Consp. n. 152,; Gray Cat. 
Cycl. p. 25, n, 8,5; Pfr, Pneum, Mon. p. 105. 

flab. ‘Ve Philippine Istand (H. Cuming). Ce- 
lebes, Manado (A. Adams). 

(1516) Leptopoma latetimbatuin, 

Shell perforate, globose-conieal, thin, sculptur- 
ed with very minute spiral striae and rather 
equidistant obtuse ridges, diaphanous, somewhat 
shining, white, marbled with pale fulyous spots 
3 spire turbinate, rather pointed ; 
whorls 5, moderately convex, enlarging rapidly, 
last rounded, zhtly keeled on the periphery 
ly-raised line; umbilicus narrow, 
y going through ; apertare oblique, nearly 
reulay ; peristome white, doublepinner edge in- 
terrupted, shortly produced, with the margin 
joined by a thin callus ; outer edge equally dilat- 
edall round and expanded into the plane of the 
aperture, except near the perforation, where it is 
cut out. Lleight 11, greatest breadth 17, least br. 
13 mill. 

Cyelostoma latelimbatum, Pfr. in Proc, Z, 8. 
1851; Je. n 297, 4. 40, 1. 2. 

Leptopoma latelimbatum, Pfr. Consp. n. 153, 
p.57; Pueum, Mon, p. 106, 

Hab. ‘Ye Philippine Islands. 

(1517) Leptopoma Alassence. 

Shell perforate, elobose-conical, rather thin, 
with close-set spiral strie, shining, whitish, vari- 
ed with rusty-brownish spots and lines; spire 
conical, rather pointed ; surure deep ; whorls 5, 
convex, the last one keeled on the periphery, fur- 














! nished above with four yaised lines (which are 


obsolete on the upper whorls), rather siumooth and 


little convex bencath ; aperture rather oblique, 
circular, slightly angular ; peristome simple, 


white. interrupted, expanded into a right angle, 
with the columeliay margin emarginated below 
ils insertion. Height 9, greatest breadth 11, 
least br. 9 mill. 


Cyclostoma Massene, Lesson, Voy. Coguille, 
p. 346, t. 13, f. 7. 

Cyclostoma multilabris, Quoy §+ Gaim. Voy. 
Astrol. iv. p. 183 ; t. 12, f. 20-22, 

Cyclostoma multilabre, Pfr. Fe, t. 28, f, 20 
22. (From Quoy.) : 

Leplopoma Massenz, Pfr. in Z. f, M. 1347, p- 
108, n. 2; Consp. vn. 1b4; Gray, Cat, Cyel. p- 
24, n. 6 ; Pfr. Pneum. Mon. p. 107. 

Monstrous variety, with the peristome mulli- 
plied. 

Cyclostoma multilabisr, Lew. J7ist. vi. p. 158. 
n. 25; Ed. Desh. viti Deless. Recueil. ¢. 28. 
lt: Cheng, Fil. Couch. Birr, 73.1.1, £ 14. 
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Cyclostoma multilabre, Pfr. Je.n.195, p. 177. 
t. 29, f. 4. 6. (From Deless ) 

Leptopoma multilabre, Pfr. in Z. f, M. 1847, 
p. 109, 0.193; Gray, Cat. Cyel. p. 27, n, 17. 

Hab. New Guinea (Lesson) ; New Jolland 
({Lainarek). 

(1518) Leptopoma sericatum. 


Shell perforate, globose-conical, thin, pellucid ; 


silk-shining, sculptured with rather distant ob- 
lique lines aud with 4-5 raised spiral lines above, 
glassy-whitish, with the ridges lorn-coloured ; 


spire turbinate, with the apex pointed, blackish ; . 


whorls 5, the upper ones somewhat convex, the 


last oue ventricose, slightly keeled, inarked below j 
the keel, with a single chesinut-coloured band, | 
sculptured beneath with several more obsolete | 
spiral ridges ; umbilicus excessively narrow, not | 


pervious ; aperture rather oblique, nearly ciren- 
lar, slightly emarginated ; peristome  sitnple. in- 
terrupted, Gin, expanded into the plane of the 
aperture, with the columellar margin fongue- 
shaped in the middle. Leight 9, greatest breadth 
12, least br. 10 mill, , 

Gyelostouin sericatum, Pfr. in Proc. Z. &. 
1851 ; Je. n, 800, t. 40, f, 7, 8. 

Lepotoma sericatum, P/r. Oousp. nu. 154, p. 
57; Preum Mon. p. 108 

Smaller, with 43 whorls, violaceons-fulvid, 
paler beneath ; height 74, greatest breadth 10, 
least br. 8. mill. Pfr. Je. t. 40, f. 12, 12. 

Hab. Borneo (Vaylor). 

(1519) Leplopoma Punayense. 

Shell perforate, globose-conical, very _ thin, 
nearly smooth, silk-shining, girdled with distant 





hair-like spiral ridges, pale‘fulvous, varied with | 


chestnut-colour ; spire short, conoidal, rather 
blunt ; whorls 5, moderately convex, enlarging 


rapidly, the last keeled ; aperture rather oblique, | 


nearly circular, pearly inside ; peristome simple, 
sharp, blueish-white, with a brownish edge, with 


the margins distant ; right and basal margins ar- | 


euate, broadly and angularly expanded ; columel- 
lar margins short, nearly rectilinear, reflected 
above, slightly ariculute at its base. Height 10, 
breadth 13 mill. 

Cyclostoma Panayense, Sow. in Proc, Z. 8. 
1843, p, 625 Thes. n. 123, p. 184, t. 30, f. 
239; Pfr. Ie. nu. 182, p. 151, t. 20, f. 28, 
20, 

Leptopoma Panayense, Pfr. ix Z. f. M. 1847, 
p. 108, n. LL; Consp. n. 156 5 Gray, Cat. Cyct. 
p. 25, n.10; Pfr. Pueum. Mou. p. 108, 

Hab. The Philippine Islands of Panay and Sa- 
mer (H. Cuming). 

(1520) Leptopoma perplerum. 

Shell umbilicate, conoidal, rather thin, very 
minutely decussated under a lens, rather angulat- 
ed, by equidistant obsolete keels slightly shining, 
uniformly whitish or varied with bands and spot 


afa yellow periostraca ; spire short, eonoidal, : 


pointed ; whorls 52, moderately convex, the last 


one ure flattened béneath » aperture oblique, 
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; truncate-ovale, shining and white inside ; peris- 
tome callus, thickened, expanded, with distant 
margins, joined by a rather thickened callus ; 
columellar margin dilated and slightly retlected 
in the middie. Height 10, greatest breadth 16, 
feast br. 13 mill. 

Cyclostoma perplexum, Sow. in Proc. Z 8. 
1844, p. 62; Thes. un. 127, p, 186, t. 80, f. 
243, 244; Pfr. Ie. n. 136, p. 180, t. 16, f.11, 
112. 

Leptopoma perplexum, Pfr. ia Z. f. M. 1847, 
p- 109,e: 14; Consp.n, 157 ; Gray. Cat, Cyel. 
| p-25, un. 12 ; Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p. 109. 

Hab. Island of Luzon, Albulug (H. Cum- 
ing). 

(1521) Leptopoma acutimarginatum, 

Shell depressed-turbinate, rather thin, slightly 
obliquely striate, olivaceous-brownish, marbled 
and banded with white ; spire short, conical, ra- 
t ther pointed ; whorls 5, moderately convex, the 
last one sharply keeled, more convex beneath ; 
umbilicus narrow, scarcely pervious ; aperture 
nearly civeular, white and shining inside, with 
| the external paiuting translucent ; peristome not 
quite continuous, white or yellow, expanded all 
round, With the columellar margin — slightly 
| thickened and reflected. Height 18, greatest 
breadth 20, least br. 232 mill, 

Cyclostoma acutimarginatum, Sow. in Proe, 
: Z, 8. 1842, p. 80; Thes. n. 95, p. 124, t. 27, f 
'388.139; Reeve, Conch. Syst. t. 183, f. 7; 
| Pfr. Ie. y, 183, p. 128, t 15, f. 19-22, 
Leptopoma acutimarginatum, Pfr.in 2 f.-M, 
{1847, p. 109, n. 215; Consp, nv. 1585 Gray, 
Cat. Cycl. p. 27,n, 20; Bfr. Pneum, Mon. p. 
110. 

Had, (slaud of Samar, Catbalonga (H. Cum- 
ing). 

(1522) Leptopoma helicoides, 

Shell top-shaped, thin, whitish, sometimes 
; painted with minnte brownish lines, or striped 
and marbled with chestnut-colour ; spire conical, 
painted ; whorls 6, rather flat, with 5-6 obsolete 
spiral ridges, the last one sharply keeled on its 
‘periphery, moderately convex on both sides, 
smooth beneath; umbilicus excessively narrow, 
| not pervious ; aperture oblique, ovate, rather 
: circular, somewhat pearly inside ; peristome thin, 
expanded and reflected, with distant margins ; 
columellar margin slightly sinuate. Height 16, 
1 greatest breadth 21, least br. 174 mill. 


Cyclostoma helicoides, @rateloup, in Act. Soc. 
Linn. Bord. xi.p. 442, 6.3, f.14; Pfr. Ten. 
134, p. 129, t. 15, f. 25, 26, t. 16, £. 1-8, 

Cyclostoma Stainforthii, Sow.ix Proc. Z &. 
1842, p. 80; Thes, n. 129, p. 136, t, 29, f. 215, 
216, t. 30, f, 217, Reeve, Conch, Syst, t. 183, f. 
6 
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“ Leptopoma helicoides, Pfr. in ZS. M. 1847, p. 
109, 29 5 Consp.n. 159 ; Gray, Cat. Cyel. p. 27, 
n, 19; Pfr Pnenm. Mon. p. 110. 
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Hab, The Vhilippine Islands, ‘Ticao, Masbate, 
Siquijor, Panay (H. Cuming) 

(1523) Leptopoma insigne. 

Shell rather couoidal, very thin, membranous, 
silk-shining, horny olivaceous ; spire conical, 
pointed ; -vhor convex, the upper ones 
smooth, the two last 
spiral ridges above, the last one very broad, 
sharply keeled on the periphery, ventricose be- 
neath, with two scarcely prominent ridges ; aper- 
ture little oblique, roundish, sublunate, soime- 





what pearly inside ; peristome simple,” shortly: 


reflected, with distant margins ; eolumellar mar- 
gin white, slightly dilated, half covering the 
umbilicus, whieh is extremely narrow. 

11, greatest breadth 15, least br. 12 mill. 

Cyclostuma insigue, Sow. in Proce. Z 8. 1848, 
p. 62; Thes, n. 182, p. 138, t. 80, f. 232; Pfr. 
te. n. 107, p. 107, t. £2, £19, 20. 

Leptopoina insigne. Pfr. in Z.f. BT. 1847,p. 108, 
n. 105 Cousp. n. 160; . Gray, Cat, Cycl. 25, n. 
9, Bf, Preum, Mov. p. 111. 

Had, Island of Mindoro, Calapan (11 Cuming). 

(1524) Leptopoma ciliatun. 

Shell depressed turbinate, rather thin, slightly 
striate, chestuut-coloured, with fulvid streaks 
and spots ; spire conoidal, with the apex pointed ; 
whorls 5, moderately convex, the last one keeled 
owthe periphery, furnished ou the keel, with a 


single row of close sct hairs, more flattened be- | 
neath ; aperture oblique, nearly cirenlar, whitish } 





inside ; peristome simple, slight] 
with distant margins; eolumellar 
reflected. Height 8, breadth 12 mill, 

Cyclostama ciliatum, Sow, in Proc. Z. 8.1840 
p. 65; Pes. n. 102, p. 127, t. 30, f. 237, 238; 
Pfr, Te. n. 161, p. 150, t. 20. f. 26, 27. 

Leptopoma ciliatum, Pfr, in Z f. M. 3847, 
p. 109, n 125 Consp n. 161, Gray, Cat. Cyel. 
p 25,n. 11; Pfr. Puewm, Mon, p. 112, 

Hab, The province of South Camarinas, Islaud 
of Luzon (1 Cuming). 

(1525) Leptpoomea ciliferum. 

Shell turbinate conical, umbilicate, stightly 
keeled, thin transversely striate, reddish brown ; 
spire very acnminated, with the suture perspicu- 
ous , whorls 6, rather flat ou both sides, girdled 
above with five raised ridges, the last one rather 
inflated with the keel becoming obsolete, sculp- 


expanded, 
rgin shortly 





. F { 
tured with scaly strise of growth, produced on the | 


keel into long haiss, moderately convex beneath, 
furnished wilh slightly vaised lines, which are 
more distinct towards the umbilicus ; eperture 





nearly circular, angular above, with the margin | 


double ; outer edge rather membranceous, re- 
flected ; inner edge straight. Ieight 9. +, greatest 
breadth 11, least br. 9 mill, 

Cyclostoma ciliferum, Moxsson, Jar. Moll. p- 
56,t. 7, £8. 

Leptopoma citiferam, Pfr. Consp. n 182 5 
Pnenm Mon. p. 112. 

Hai. 


Fay. 


obliquely striate, with four | 


Height | 
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(1526) Leptopoma undatum. 

Shell very narrowly perforate, globose conical, 
thin, spirally and very closely striate, diaphanous 
whitish, painted irregularly with brownish wav- 
| lug streaks ; spire elongate conic, with the apex 
‘rather pointed ; whorls 54, searcely convex, the 
last one large, sharply keeled below the middle. 
eanvex on both sides ; aperture diagonal, ovate- 
roundish ; peristome thin, with distant margins ; 
| rightmargin broadiy reflected into the plane of 
tle aperture ; columeilar margin shortly reflected. 
Hess 12, greatest breadth 15, least br. 114 
ml. 

Gselostomns undatum Metcalfe, in Proc. Z, 8. 
1851. 

,  Leptopoma undatum, Pfr. Consp. n. 163 ; 
' Pnenn. Mon. p. iLL. 

, Hab. Borneo. 

| (1527) Leptopoma fibula, 

| Shell perforate, top-shaped, thin, slightly 
striate and obliquely faveolate, uniformly white 
or painted with horn-coloured angular stripes ; 
spire conical, pointed ; whorls 5-6, rather flat, 
girdled with unequal raised lines ; last whorl 
rather convex, more distinctly keeled at the lower 
periphery ; umbilicus narrow, half covered ; 
aperture large, very oblique, trancatedly ovate ; 
peristome expanded, with distant margins, join- 
ed by a thin callus ; right margin almost rectili- 
near ; basal margin slightly arenate 5 columellar 
margin rather perpendicular, dilated and_ reflect - 
jed. Height 16, greatest breadth 19, least br. 
12 mill. 

Cyclostoma fibula, Som. in Proc. Z, $.1848,p. 
62 ; Thes. n. 12%, p°185, t. 80, f, 240, 242 ; 
Pfr. Ic, u, 135, p. 130, t, 13, f. 23, 24, t. 16, f. 
4 : 





Cyclostoma fibulum, Juy. Catal. 1850, p. 255, 
n. 5864, 

Leptopoma fibula, Pfr. in Zf, M. 1847, p. 109, 
n. 15 ; Consp, w 1564; Gray, Cat. Cyel. p. 26, n. 
13; Pfr. Pneum. Mon. yy 113. 

Hab. ‘The Island of Luzon (H. Cuming). 

(1528) Leptopema goniostomum, 

Shell perforate, econoidal, thin, sculptured with 
several searcely raised spiral lines, pellucid, pate 
horn-coloured, variously striped and spotted 
‘with brown; spire conical, rather pointed ; 
whorls 6, seareely convex, the last one sharply 
keeled, a little more convex on both sides; aper- 
| ture diagonal, ovate, rather triangular, some- 
| what pearly inside ; peristome thin, shortly ex- 
panded, with distant margins; right margin 
rather reciilincar ; columellar margin shortly di- 
lated, not covering the very narrow umbilicus ; 
; basal margin arcuate. Operculum flat, with the 
edge of the volutions slightly raised. Height 131 
greatest breadth 17, least br. 15 mill. 

Cyelostoma goniostoma, Sow. in Proe. Z. 8. 
; 1843, p. f4; Thes. vn. 131, p. 187, t. 30, f 

283, 224; Reere. Couch. Syst. t. 183. 1.3; Pfr. 
' Teo n. 10, p. 18. t. 2. f. 3-7, t. 18, f. 5. 
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Leptopoma goniostoma, Pfr. in Z. f. M.1847, 
p. 109, n. 16; Consp. n. 165; Gray. Cat. Cyel. 

p. $6, n. 14; Pfr. Pueum, Mon. p. 114. 

: Hab, Island of Mindanao, Cagayan, Province 
of Misamis (H. Cuming). 

(1529) Leptopoma pileus. 

Shell perforate, conical, thin, whitish, some- 
times clouded with very pale-brownish ; spire 
pyramidate, pointed; whorls 6, rather fiat, the 
last one sharply keeled, moderately convex be 
neath ; aperture very oblique, ovate, rather an- 
gular on the side of the keel; peristome shortly 
expanded, having a white internal callus, with 
distant margins ; columellar margin slightly di- 
lated, half covering the narrow umbiliens, Height 
15, greatest breadth 15, least br. 134 mill. 


Cyclostoma pileus, Soe. in Proc. Z. 8. 1848, | 


p. 315 Thes. un. 128, p. 136, t. 29, f. 196,197; 
Pfr, Leon. 9. p. 18. t.2,f. 3.4; Desk Traite 
elem. Conch. t. 82, £. 9. 10. 

Leptopoma pileus, P/r. in Z, f. MM. 1847, p. 
109, n.175 Consp. n. 166; Gray. Cut. Cycl. 
p- 25,0. 15, Pfr. Pueun. Mon, p, 114. 

Hab, Jsland of Luzon, the province of Flocos 
(EH. Cuming). 

(1530) Leptopoma atricapillum. 

Shell perforate, globose-pyramidal, thin, dia- 
phanous, whitish, variously striped and speckled 
-with dark brown ; spire pyramidal, with the apex 
pointed, black ; whorls 6, convex, marked with 
several more or less obselete spiral ridges; last 
whorl slightly convex below the strongest keel, 
early smooth ; aperture oblique, roundish, sub- 
Junate, shining and white inside ; peristome thin, 
expanded, with distant margins; columellar 
margin slightly sinuate, scarcely dilated above, 
half covering the very narrow umbilicus. Height 
11, greatest breadth 122, least br. 11 mill. 

Cyclostoma atricapilum, Sow. in Proc. Z. 8. 
1843, p. 64; Thea. n. 130, p. 137. t. 30. f 
230. 23) Pfr. fe, n. 12, p. 20. t. 2. f. 12, 12, 
1.16. f. 6. 7. 


Leptopoma atrieapilum, P/r. in Z. f. M. 1847, 53, Prenm. Mon. p. 117. 


p- 109, n. 18; Consp. n. 167; Gray, Cat. Cyct. 
p. 26,n.16, Pfr. Puenm. Mon. p. 115. 
Hab, Island of Mindora, Calapan (H. Cum- 


ing). 

(1531) Leptopoma regulare. 

Shell very narrowly perforate, conically-globu- 
lar, thin, sculptured with rather crowded spiral 
edges, which are equal above, very closely spirally 
striate in the interstices, diaphanous, whitish, 
regularly speckled with fulvous spots ; spire tur- 
Linate, with the apex pointed, pale horn-co- 
loured ; whorls 5$, moderately convex. the last 
one more rounded, inflat, and more obsoletely 
spirally strinte below the peripherieal ridge ; 


aperture oblique, roundish, sublunate ; peristome | 


interrupted, thin, white, shortly expanded, with 
the columellar margin rather angularly dilated at 


its lower extremity. Height 10, greatest breadth | 


123, least br. 10 mull. * 
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Cyclostoma vegulare, Pfr. ix Proc. ZS. 
1851; Jen. 298, t. 40,1. 3, 4. 

Leptopoma reguiare, Pfr. Consp. n. 168, p. 
58; Pnenn. Mon. p. 116. 

Hab. The Philippine Islands. 

Nearly ullied to L. atricapilum, frgim which it 
differs by shorter spire, regular ridges, narrower 
umbilicus, ete. 

(1532) Leptepoma acuminatum, 

Shell perforate, conical turreted, rather thin, 
obliquely slightly striate, diaphanous, shining, 
whitish § spire elongated, with the apex acumi- 
nated, brownish ; whorls 64, moderately convex, 
last rounded, kecled below the middle; aper- 
ture very oblique, truncatedly ovate; peristome 
sharp, expanded, with distant anargins; colu- 
mellay margin rather dilated aud slightly reflect- 
ed above, rather angularly thickened at its lower 
extremity. Height 18, greatest breadth 12, least 
br, 1@ quill. 

Cyclostoma aceminatum, Sow, in Proc, Z, 8. 
1843, p. 65; Thes. n, 133, p. 188, t. 30, f. 
235; Pfr. Ic. n. 104, p. 108, t.138,f11, 12. 

Leptopoma acuminatum, Bf, in Z. f. M, 
1847, p. 108, un. 15; Consp.n 169; Gray. Cat. 
Cyel. p. 27, n. 18; Pfr. Pnenm, Mon. p. 116. 

Hab, (sland of Luzon, 8, Juan (ft. Cuming), 


(1533) Leptopoma elation, 

Shell conical, rather thin, obliquely striate, 
crossed, under a lens, with distant raised spiral 
lives, searcely diaphanous, whitish ; spire conical, 
rather pointed ; whorls 54, somewhat couvex, the 
last one more rounded, subacutely keeled, more 
closely decussated benesth: umbilicus extremity 
narrow, not pervious; aperture diagonal, trun- 
catedly ovate ; peristome simple, with the mar+ 
gins distant, equally broad, augularly expanded ; 
columeliar margin scarcely narrower. Height 
103, greatest breadth 114, least br. 10 mill. 

Cyclostoma elatum, P/r. in Proc. Z, 8. 1351; 
Te. n. 226, a. t. 32, f. £6, 17, 

Leptopoma elatun, Pfr, Consp. u. 170, p. 

Iias, Ceylon. 

(158+) Leptopoma tenebricosum, 

Shell, narrowly umbilicate, globose-conical, 
slightly striate, thin, rather pellucid, brownish, 
varied with darker stripes and clouds; spire 
turbinate rather blunt ; whorls 4, very convex, 
last rounded, with a narrow yellow band on the 
periphery ; aperture somewhat oblique, nearly cir- 
cular, blueish, shining inside ; peristome simple, 
straight, interrupted, with the columellar margin 
slightly reflected. Height 12, greatest breadth 
14, least br. 12 mill. 


Cyclostoma tenebricosum, 4. ddams §- Reeve, 
Voy, Samarang, Moll. p, 67, +.14,f.6; Pfr. Ic. 
n, 282, t. 33, f. 12, 13. 





Leptopoma tenebricosum, Pfr. Conap, n, 171; 
Pueum. Mou, p. 117. 
Hab. Borneo, Balambangan. 
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(1535) Leptopoma Birmanum. 

Shell perforate, globose-couie, thin, sharply 
keeled, obliquely striate, decussated with very in- 
distinct spiral lincs, little shiuing, diaphanous, 
brownish-yellow, painted with broad) angular 
streaks and Auterrupted bands of ehestuut-eolour; 
spire durbinate, yather blunt; whorls 43, mode. | 
rately couvex, last ventricose beneath; aperture | 
somewhat oblique, rather quadrangular blueish, | 
pearly iuside ; peristome simple, sharp, with the ' 
margins distant, straight (or in the complete | 
state veflected?) Height 10, greatest “breadth — 
142, least br. 10 mill. 

Cyclostoma Birmanum, Pfr. 
n. 885, t. 47, f 4-7. 

Leptopoma Birmaram, Pfr, Cousp. un. 
Pueum. Mon, p. 117. 

Hab, British Burmah (Ph. Philiphi). 

(1536) Leplopoma hulophilum. 

Shell globose-conieal, thin, shghtly striate, 
yather shining, fulvous, usnally with a narrow, 
chestnut-eoloured band; spire conical, rather j 
pointed ; whorls 5, rounded, last wot descending, j 
umbilicus narrow, not. pervious ; aperture some- | 
what oblique, nearly circular ; peristome simple, | 


1 


Cousp. p. 583 Le. 
1 


9 
nl 





straight, shortly interrupted, with the columellar | P 


margin seareely reflected. Height 4-6, greatest | 
breadth 6-7, least br 43-8 anil, | 

Cyclostoma halophilum, Benson. in Ann. and’ 
Mag, Qui ser. vii. p. 265; Pfr. fc. u. 220, t. 31, | 
f, 29-81. 

Leptopoma halophilum, P/r. Consp, n. 
Pneum. Mon. p. 118. 

Hab, Ceylon, point de Galle (Benson), Co- 
lombo (Templeman). 

Leptopoina aspirans. Bens. Tenasserim Valley, 
(2 sp). 

Lomastoma (eylindracem ). rec, 19 sp. also fos. 

Megalomastoma. Guilding. 


173; | 


23.% M. gravidam, [.—Mauhnein. Very 
common, 
24. M. seetilabre, Gould.—Yanglaw, ou the 


Tenasserim. 

(1537) Alegalomastoma croceum. 

Shell perforate, oblong-turreted, rather solid, 
slightly obliquely striate, diaphanons, saffron- ; 
coloured; spire turreted-eonical, with the apex | 
rather pointed ; whorls 7-3, moderately convex, 
the last one forming about 2 of the whole length ; 
pale anteriorly ; aperture angularly ovate, pro- 
ceeding with its base beyond the axis, similarly 
coloured inside; peristome double; inner edge 
continuous, slightly expanded, affixed ; outer 
edye thickened, expanded, white, shortly inter- 
rupted on the penultimate whorls. Opereulam ? 
Length 81, breadth 13 mill. 

Cyclostoma eroceumn, Sow. Thes. n, 167, p. 
150, t, 29,f 190, 191; Bf Je. n. 177, p.194, 
t. 24, f. 15, 16. 

Cyelostema Gouldianum, Pedi, Journ, Conch. 


Very rare, 








Cu 


j surreted, with the ay 


‘above and below the perforation. 
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Megalomastoma croceum, Bf, ia 2. fi ab: 
1847. p. 109, n. 3; Puenm. Mow, p. 125. 
Fareimen croceum, Gray, Cat. Cyel. p, 29, n. 


2 

Has. Xsiand of Mauritius, Woods near Black 
River (Benson). 

(1538) Alegad.mastoma allum. 

Shell subperforate, oblong-turreted, rather 
solid, minutely striate, nearly smooth, silk-shin- 
ing, chestnut-coloured ; spire turreted, with the 
outlines curvilinear, with the apex rather pointed, 
yellowish ; whorls 7-8, the upper ones searcely 
convex, the penultimate more rounded, last whorl 
narrower, rounded beneath, with a blunt thread 


: like keel; aperture rather oblique, produced with 


its base, circular, brown inside; peristome 
double; inner edge epntinuous, expanded, with 
a slightly-impressed channel on the left side near 
the columella ; outer edge shortly expanded, 


| dilated above and on the left side. Length 26; 


breadth 9, mill. 
Cyclostoma altum, Sow, in Proc. 2. 8. 1842, 


| p. 84; Thes, n, 178, p. 152, t. 28, £1875 Dr. 


Ze. nu. 131, p. 127, t. 15, 112-14. 
Megalomastoma altum, Pfr. in 2. f, M. 1847, 
. 109, n. 1; Consp. n. 194; Gray. Cat. Cyel. 
p. 81, n. 25 Pfr Pacum. Mon. p 182. 
Hab. ‘The Philippine Island of Negros (H. 
ming), 
(1539) Afegalomastoma sectilabrum. 
Shell perforate, oblong-turreted, rather solid, 
very ininutely striate, opaque, brown; — spire. 
vex rather blunt; whorls 7, 
ightly receding below the 


convex, the last si 


| penultimate, rounded, not thrend-keeled beneath ; 


aperture oblique, with the base proluced beyond 
the axis, ovate, roundish; peristome double ; 
inner edge expanded. affixed, slightly effuse on 
the columellar side, outer edge shortly expanded, 
slightly interrupted on the penult whorl, dilated 
Length 23, 





breadth 10 mill. 


Cyclostoma sectilabrum, Gould, in Bost. 


| Journ 1844, p 459, t. 24,6 10; Pf Te. u. 


178, p. 164, t. 94,6 37,18, t47;f8 Li 
12. 

Magalomastoma sectilabrum, Pfr, in Z f. M. 
1847, p. 169, n, 6; Conap.n. 195; Pnewn. 
Mon. p. 133. 

Fareimen scctilabrum, Gray. Cat. Cyol p. &9. 
ne am 

Hfub. British Burmah, Tavoy. 

(1540) Aegalomastoma funiculatum. 
Shell shortly rimate, turreted-oblong, thin, 
striate and irregularly foveolate, rather pellucid, 
brown; spire elongate, with the apex rather 
blunt; whorls 7, moderately convex, the last 
forming about } of the whole length, furnished 
beneath with a cord-shaped keel ; aperture nearly 
perpendicular, seareely produced with its base, 





ip. 43. 


cireular; peristome continuous, flesh-coloured, 


. 
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shortly affixed, expanded and reflected all round, 
? Length 224, breadth 8£ mill. 


Cyclostoma funiculatum, Benson, in Journ. As. 
Soe. vii. 1838, p. 217; Sow. Thes. Suppl. n. 
195, p, 166%, . 31-B f. 816, 817; Pfr. Ic. n. 
219, t. 31, f, 27, 28. 

Megalomastoma funiculatum, Gray, Cat. Cyel. 
p.81,u.3; Pfr. Cousp, 196; Preum, Mon, 
p- 133, 

flab. Darjiling, Sikkim-Himalayah, 


(1541) Megalomastoma pauperculum. 

Shell small, cylindrically turveted, shining, of 
an olivaceo-fulvous edlour ; spire rather obtuse, 
with six alightly-rounded volutions, very finely 
striated with the lines of growth (sometimes ren- 
dered slightly rugulose by erosion); suture dis- 
tinct, rather deep ; uperture nearly circular ; 
peristomne slightly thickened, rounded, and reflect. 
- ed,,very slightly foliaceous and interrupted at 
the last volution ; umbilicus small, surrounded 
by a somewhat obsolete raised line. Length 18, 
breadth 8 mill. 


Cyclostoma pauperculm, Sow. Thea. Suppl. n. 
196, p, 166*, t. 31 Bf. 318; Pfr, Ie. n, 412, 
1.49, f. 37, 38, 


Megalomastoma paupereulum, Pfr. Consp. n. 
198; Puewm. Mon. p 184, 


Hab. Bhotan Sikkim-Himalayah (Benson). 


Megalomastoma gravidum. Benson, Moulmein. 
Catanlus, 


(1542) Cataulus tortuosus. 

Shell deeply rimate, fusiform-obloug, rather 
solid, very minutely striate, shining, whitish ; 
spire ovate-turreted, with the apex rather point- 
ed, whorls 7, convex, the two penultimate ones 
brond, last whorl more slender, detached, pro- 
tracted downward, furnished beneath with a 
thread-shaped keel, which becomes broader near 
the aperture; aperture perpendicular, rather 
circular ; peristome coutinuous, white, reflected, 

‘ distinctly channelled at its base, angulated ex- 
ternally, sinuate on the right side. Length 18, 
breadth 6 mill. 

Turbo tortuosus, Chemu, Ovuch. Cub. xi. p 
158. £, 195, f£. 1882, 1833. 

Helix (Cocholdina ?) tortuoza, Feruss. Prody. 
n, 504, p. 61. « 

Pupa tortuosa, Gray, in Annals of Phil. New 
ser, ix. p. 415. 

Urocoptis ? tortuosa, Beck. Ind. p- 83, n. 10. 

Cyeclostoma tortuosum, Sow. hes n. 172, p. 
152, t. 28, f 185, 186; Pfr. fe. n. 179, p. 165, 
t. 24, £19, 20. 

Megalomastoma tortuosum, Pfr. in Z.f. M. 
1847, p. 109, n. 3; Gray. Cat. Gyel. p. 30, n.1. 

Cataulus tortuosus, Pfr. Consp, n. 200; 
Puen, Mon. p 136. | 

Bak. Peas Me tek Pekin be 
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(1543) Cataulus Templemani.. 


Shell subperforate, oblong, rather fusiform, 
solid, striate, slightly shining, chesnut-coloured ; 
spire oblong-turreted, with the apex rather point- 
ed; whorls 8, moderately convex, the last fur- 
nished beneath with a sharp prominent keel, 
deeply striate round the umbilicus, which is 
very narrow ; aperture circular, with the base 
slightly produced ; peristome continuous, orange~ 
coloured, shortly affixed above; right and left 
margins expanded and reflected; basal margin 
dilated downward, furnished with a canal, which 
is linear internally, and becomes broader at ite 
termination. Length 20, breadth } mill. 

Pupina Templemani, Pfr. in Proc. Z, S. 1851, 
Je, t. 31, £15.16, 

Cataulus ‘Templemani, Pfr. Consp. ne 201; 
Pneum. Mon. p. 186, 


Hab. Ceylon (Templeton). 


(1544) Cutuulus Layardi. 

Shell subperforate, oblong, rather fusiform, 
solid, setlptured with distinct arcuate strigs, pale 
straw-coloured ; spire oblong-turreted, with the 
apex rather pointed; whorls 8, nearly flat, the 
last furnished with a raised and compressed 
basal keel, radiately ribbed round the narrow 
umbilicus ; aperture perpendicular, nearly cir- 
cular, prolongated at its lower part by a rather 
open canal ; peristome continuous, white, shortly 





affixed above, double; inner edge prominent ; 
outer edge thickened and reflected, produced at 
its base, into an angle aud grooved by a channel 
which is narrow internally, broader at the aper- 
ture. Length 172, breadth 7 will. 

Mgsalomastoma Layardii, Gray (Brit. Mus.), 
Cut, Cycl. p. 3l,n. 4. 


Pupina Yemplemani, Pfr. in Proc. Z. 8.1851, 

Pupina Layardii, Pfr. Ie.t. 31, £17, 18. 

Catalus Layardii, Pfr. Coasp. 0.202 ; Pueum. 
Mon. p- 137. 

Brownish, with the suture obsoletely whitish- 
denticulate. 

Hab. Ceylon (Mr. Layard). 

(1545) Catanlus pyramidatus. 

Shell subperforate, ovate-pyramidal, solid, 
marked with dintinct, crowded slightly arcu- 
rate strie silk-shining, dark chestnut-coloured ; 
spire turreted with opex rather pointed ; 
whorls 7-73, moderately convex, the last not 
lessened, scarcely producel beneath beyond the 
axis; basal keel compressed, scarcely dilated 
anteriorly ; space between the keel and umbili- 
cus rather broad, more deeply striate, turgid in 
the middle ; aperture nearly circular ; periatome 
white, continuous, shortly affixed, thickened, ex- 
panded horizontally and slightly reflected, scarce- 

; ly produced at its lower part, and grooved by a 
| middle-sized channel. Length 23, breadth 10 
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Cataulus pyramidatus, Pfr. in Proc ZS. 1852, } 
Te. t. 48, f. 11; Pueum. Mon. p. 137. 


Larger, with the basal part of the pevistome 
sngularly produced ; length 29, breadth 123 
mill, (Pfrte, t. 48, £9, 10.) 


Hab, Ceylon. 
(1546) Cataulus eurytrema, 


Shell subperforate, oblong, rather fusiform, 
solid with slightly arcuated striee, searcely shin- 
ing, chesnut-coloured ; spire turreted, with the 
apex- rather blunt ; whorls 83, convex, last nar- 
rower, with the base obliquely produced beyond 
the axis ; basal keel strong, compressed, dilated 
gradually, like a tube, towards the peristome ; 
aperture circular ; peristome flesh coloured, cou- 
tinuons, shortly affixed, thickened and reflected 
with the left part of the basal margin yrooved 
by a large canal, which is rather circular, and is 
produced inwards into a filiform erevice. Length 
96, breadth 10 mill. 

Cataulus eurytrema, Pfr, in Proc, ZS. 1852, 
Ie. t. 48, £. 12.18 ; Pacum. Mon, p. 188, 


4Tab, Ceylon, 
(1547) Cataulus Thouitesi. 


Shell scarcely perforate, turreted, rather fusi- 
form, solid, sculptured with erowded small lon- 
gitudinal ribs, scarcely shining, violaceous-brown ; 
spire ovate-turreted, with the apex rather point- 
ed ; suture impressed ; whorls 7-74, moderately | 
convex, last a little lessened ; basal keel very 
strong, compressed, spreading angularly, white ; 
aperture perpendicular, cireular 5 peristome dou- 
ble, white ; inner edge deeply grooved at its lower 
part; outer edge emarginated on the penult whorl, 
otherwise thickened and reflexed, pesforated at 
its base by a middle sized channel, Length 19, 
breadth 7 mill. 

Cataulus ‘Thwaitesi, Pfr. ix Proc. Z. 8, 1852, 
Te. t. 49, f. 9, 10, Pneum. Mon. p. 138. 

Hab. Ceylon, (Mr. Thwaites.) 

(1548) Alyeeus gibbus. 

Shell irvegularly conical, inflated, rather thiu, 
sculptured with longitudinal rib-like stria, fesh- 
coloured grayish ; spire regularly elongate, coni- 
enl, with the apex rather blunt, orange-coloured 
or blackish ; suture deep, simple ; whorls 6, very 
convex, the last one protuberantly inflated later- 
ally, contracted near the aperture, narrower 
anteriorly ; umbilicus excentrical, very narrow, 
seatcely pervious ; aperture oblique, nearly eir- 
cular; peristome doubie ; inner edge shorily 
produced ; outer edge shortly expanded, emargi- 
nated near the perforation. Lleight 8, greatest 
breadth 11, least br, 8 mill. 


Cyclostoma gibbum, Fervssac, Mus. ; Eydoux 
in Guerin, Mag, 1888, t. 17, f.1; Sow. Thes. n. 





135, p. 139. t. 80, f. 247, 248,; Pfr Te. n. 
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Cyclophorous ? gibbus, Pfr. in Z. f. AM. 1847 
p. 108; n. 21. 
Alycceus gibbus, Gray. Cat, Cyel. p. 28, 0.1; 
Pfr. Consp. n. 175 5; Paeum. Mon. p. 119 
Hab. Cochiu Chinai Touranne (Eydoux). 


(1549) Alyecus strangulatus. 

Shell depressed, rather discoidal, thin, seulp- 
tured with very minute rib like striae, horn co- 
loured whitish ; spire scarcely raised, blunt ; 
whorls 4, convex, the last one inflated laterally, 
narrower anteriorly, contracted near the aper- 
ture and furnished with a small reversed tube, 
which is incumbent on the suture ; umbilicus 
wide, open ; aperture oblique, civeular 5 peris- 
tome simple, white, rather thickened and expand- 
ed, with the margins approximate, joined by eal- 
lus. Height 24, greatest breadth 44, least br. 4 
mill, 

Cyclostoma straugulatum, Hutton, MSS. ; 
Pfr. in Z. f M, 1846, p. 865 Ie. n. 103, p. To4, 
t. 17, f. 7, 8.6. 38, f 35. 

Cyclophorus strangulatus, Pfr. in 2 f. M, 
1847, p. 108, n. 80, 


Alycceus strangulatus, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p. 28, 
25 Pfr. Consp, n.176; Pneum. Mon. p. 120. 


Hab. Tudia. Landour. 


(1550) Alycaus constrictus. 

Shell perforate, ovate conic, smooth, with nar- 
row, distant, oblique ribs, translucent, whitish or 
reddish brown ; spire elongate conical, with the 
apex blunt; suture much impressed ; whorls 4, 
rounded, the upper ones smooth, the following 
distantly ribbed, the Inst one sculptured with 
very crowded rib like striae, strangulated behind 
the aperture, and broadly coutracted auteriorly, 


‘with a retroversed sutural callus, like L, strangu- 


latum, behind the constriction ; aperture per- 
pendicular, circular, equalling § of the whole 
length ; peristomne reflected all round. Operculuin 
shelly, many whorled. with the suture incon- 
spicuous. Height 34, breadth 2 mill. 

Cyclostoma constrictum, Benson. in Ann. and 
Mag. 2nd. ser. xiii, 1851, p. 188, Bfr. Le. u. 
£08, t. 46, f. 24.28. 

Alycreus constrietus, Pfr. Consp. n. 177, 
Pneum. Aon. y. 120. 

Hab, Darjiling Sikkim Himalayah. 

Alyeaus pyramidalis, B.—Therabuin hill, near 
the Tenasserim river. This pretty little shell ap- 
pears coufined to Therabuin hill, where it is not 
very common. It is of a delicate pink tint. 

Alycaeus amphora, B.—Maulmein and Ten- 
asserim valley. Rare. 


Alycaeus umbonilis, B—Akowtong. Not rave. 
Alyceus sculptilis, B—Thaiet-mio. Rare. 
Alyewus armillatus, B—Thaiet-mio. Rare. 
Alyerus prosectus,, B,—Teria Ghat. (vide 
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‘Tabular view of the distribution of the 
Cyelowtouide in Birmah ond the 
‘Lenasserin Provinces. 
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fopoma blennus B 


Diplommatina (folliculus) ree. 8 sp 

(1551) Diplommatina ? Sowerbyi. 

Shell subimperforate, ovate-oblong, very thin, 
smooth, shining, yellowish-glassy ; spire ovate, 
with the apex blant ; whorls 5, inflated, the upper 
ones slightly ribbed, the penultimate broadest ; 
aperture vertical, nearly circular ; peristome white, 
shortly expanded, with the margins almost con- 
tiguons ; columellar margin angularly dilated in 
the middle, Operculum? Length 54, breadth 3£ 
anil. 

Cyelostoma minus, Sow. in Proc. ZS 1843, 
p. 65; Thes. n. 175, p. 150, t. 30, f. 249 (mag- 
uified) ; Pfr, Ie. n. 103, p. 108, t.17, 9-12. 

Diplommatina ? minus, Gray, Cud. Cyel. p. 35 
n, 3. 

Diplommatina ? mtor, Pfr, Consp, n. 173. 





Diplommatina ? Sowerbyi, Pfr. Preum. Mon, | 


p. 121. 


Had. Philippine Islands of Panay and Zebu 
(H. Cuming.) 

(1852) Diplommatina follicnlus. 

Shell shortly rimate,acuminately ovate, oblique: 
ly distinctly ribbed, pale brownish-white ; spire 
conical, rather pointed ; whorls 7, convex, the 
last one narrower, subascendant anteriorly, scarce- 
ly forming dof the whole length; aperture rather 
perpendicular, nearly circular ; peristome deuble ; 
outer edge shortly expanded, with the margins 
approximate, joined by callus; right margin ar- 
cuate ; columellar margin dilated, expanded. 
Length $4, breadth 2 gnill, 


Carychium eostatum, Hulton, MSS. 

Rulimus fullieutus, Pfr, Syd, List. iii, p. 83 ; 
Monogr. Helic, ii. p. 81, n, 208 ; Reeve, Conch. 
Vii. G44, t. 87. 

Diplommatina follicnlus, Benson, in Ann, and 
Mag. 1849, Sept. p. 193; Gray, Cat. Oyel. p. 
54,n.1; Pfr. Consp, n. 179; Ze. 4. 48, f. 32, 
33; Pnaeum Mon. p. 122. 

Hat. India ; Simla, near Sutlej (Hutton): 
Landour (Boys). 

(1453) Diplomnatina costulata, 

Shell imperforate, cylindric-ovate, whitish, 
very minutely ribbed, with the ribs oblique, Ye- 
gular, approximate ; spire ovate-conical, rather 
blunt; whorls 3, the upper ones enlarging rapid. 
ly, last. narrow, rather aseending anteriorly ; su- 
; ture deep ; aperture nearly perpendicular, rather 
ar; peristome thin, almost continued, ex- 
panded, double; outer edge reflected, distinet 
from the ribs Length 2, breadth seareely I 
mil. 

Carychium eostulatum, Hutton, MSS. 

Carychium = parvulum, Boys, MSS, in Brit, 
| Mus. 

Diplommatina costulata, Bens, in Ann. and 
Mag. 1849, Sept. p. 194; Pfr. Consp. n, 180; 
Ic. t. 48, f..34-85; Pneum. Mon, p. 122, 

Diplommatina costulatum, Gray. Cat. Cyel, 
p. 55, n. 2. ‘ 

Hab. Undia Western Himalayah (Benson) 
Landour (Boys). 

(1554) Diplommatina Hultoni. 

Shell sinistral, rimate, ovate-conical, (hin with 
very minute rib-like striae, silk-shining, fulvid, 
whitish ; spire rather turreted, with the apex 
pointed ; whorls 54 convex, ‘the last one narrow- 
er; aperture rather oblique, depressedly circular ; 
perisiome nearly continned, double ; inner edge 
very short, with an obsolete callus tooth on the 
columellac; outer edge shortly expanded, Length 
22, breadth 1 mill. 














| 
| 
{ 
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Diplommatina Wuttoni, Pfr, in Proc. Z26, 
1851; Consp, nv. 181; fet. 49, f 36, 37; 
Preun, Mon, p. 123- 

| Hab. India, Muporee. 
Diplommatina diplocheilus B. Teria Ghat. J. 


Natural (Hist.) (3 sp). 
Pupina, rec. 8 sp. 

(1555). Pupinella pupiniformis. 

Shel! open, perforate, oblong, regularly and 
crowdedly striate under a lens, brown ; spire 
gradually tapering towards the rather pointed 
apex ; wheris 7, moderately convex, the last 
shorter and narrower than the penultimate one ; 
columella divided by an oblique, linear groove, 
which terminates externally into an open hole ; 
aperture perpendicular, nearly circular ; peris- 
tome broadly expanded and reflected, with the 
margins joined by a very thin callus ; columellar 
margin flat, expanded, thickened round the hole 
}and produced into a rounded keel, which sur- 
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rounds the umbilicus. 
will. 

Cyelostoma pupiniforme, Sow. ix Proc. Z. 8. 
1642, p. 84; Thes. un. 174, p. £52, t. 28, f. 
188, 

Pupina Sowerbyi, Pfr. in Z f. M. 1847, p. 
110. 0.10; Je. p. 200. t. 27, £7. 8. 

Pupinella pupiniformis, Gray. Cat. Cyel. p. 
84; Pfr, Consp. n. 203 ; Pneum. Mon. p. 139. 

Hab, \sland of Luzon, the province of Caga- 
yan (H. Cuming) 

(1556) Pupina Forbesi. ¢ 

Shell deeply and shortly rimate, pupa-shaped, 
solid, foveolate and wrinkled, opaque, fulvous- 
flesh-coloured ; spire turgid in the middle, with 
the apex conoidal, rather blunt ; whorls 6, the 
upper four convex, regular, the fifth flattened on 
the side of the mouth, the last much narrower, 
descending anteriorly, ascending near the aper- 
ture with the areuate keel near the umbilical 
cleft ; aperture nearly circular, with the base pro- 
«duced beyond the axis ; peristome thick, fulvous- 
orange-coloured, reflected, with two channels ; 
one very small at the insertion of the right mar- 
gin, the second very deep and surrounded with 
thick callus between the arcuate body wnargin 
and the left margin. Length 30, brendth 15 mill. 

Pupina grandis, Forbes in Voy. Rattlesnake, 
App. p. 380, t. 2, f. 10, not Gray. 

Pupina Forbesi, Pfr. Ounsp. . 204 ; Fe. t. 81, 
£19, 20; Pnewm. Mon. p. 140. 

Hab. Vhe Louisiade Archipelago (Macgilli- 
vray). 

(1557) Pupina humilis. 

Shell scarcely subperforate,  oblong-ovate, 
solid, little shining, pale brownish ; whorls 6, 
the upper ones moderately convex, the last round- 
ed, slender; aperture perpendicular, cireular, | 
with two channels ; peristome thickened, expand- 
ed, with the right margin produced upwards, se- 
parated from the arcuate body-margin by a small 
sinus ; columellar margin divided in the middle 
hy a channel which runs backward arcuately, 
and is surrounded by thick callus. Length 16, 
breadth 7 mill. 

Pupina hunilis, Jacg. ix dan, Se. Nat, 1841, 
Hombr. § Jacq. Voy, Pol. Sud. Moll. t.10, f. 
21-24 ; Sow. in Proc. 2. S. 1841. p. 103 ; Thes 
n.7, p. 18, t.4.f2; Reeve, Conch. Syst. t. 
181, f.7. 8; Pfr. Ic. p. 204, t. 27; 15,16; 
Gray, Cat, Qycl. p.33,n. 3; Pfr. Cousp, n. 
205 ; Puen. Mon. p. 140. 

Pugina antiquata, Sew, Conch, Mon. ed, ii. t. 
526, 

Hab, New Guinea. (Hombr. und Jacq.) 

(1558) Pupina Mindorensis. 

Shell imperforate, pupa-shaped, rather solid, 
very closely striale, silk-shining, brown; spire 
oblong-conical, with the apex rather pointed ; 
suture deep, bordered; whorls 7, convex, the 


Length 17, breadth €2 





Jast one narrower, rounded ; aperture rather cir- 
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the axis, sinuated above by a triangular eailus» 
which is placed ou the body of the penultimate 
whorl, near the insertion at the right margin ; 
peristome broad, thickened, angularly reficeted, 
with the right margin suddenly lessened near 
the upper chanuel; columellay margin flat, trun- 
cated in a right angle, forming an open channel, 
which is dilated backward. Length 1, breadth 
3, mill. 

Papina Mindorensis, 4. ddams §+ Reeve, Voy. 
Samarang. Moll. p. 51, t. 14,02; Pfr, fet. 
31, f. 21,22; Consp. n. 206; Pueum. Mon. p. 
141. 

Hab. The southern part of Mindoro (Belcher). 

(1559) Pupina bilinguis. 

Shell oblong ovate, pellucid, shining, horn- 
coloured ; spire tapering gradually towards the 
apex, which is rather blunt ; suture impresaed, 
scarcely callus; whorls 6, the upper three ¢on- 
vex, closely striate, the following ones rather flat, 
smooth, the last forming a litde more than one- 
third of the whole length ; aperture perpendi- 
cular, rather circular, with two open ascending 
channels; upper channel formed by a strong, 
triangular, tongne-shaped lamina near the inser- 
tion of the right margin ; peristome rather 
thickened, shortly expanded, with the columellar 
margin flat, tongue-shapad, sharp, forming the 
second channel with the basal margin. Length 
10 breadth 5 mill. 

Pupina bilinguis, Pfr. in Proc, Z, 8.1850, p. 
97; Consp, n. 207; Horbes, in Voy. Rattlesnake, 
App. p.374 ; Pfr. Paeum. Mon. p. 142. 

Hab. The north-east coast of Australia, Cape 
York (Maegillivray) ; Blackwood Bay and Res- 


‘ toration Island. 


(1560) Pupina Thomsoni. 

Shell imperforate, pupa-shaped, extremely 
thin, smooth, pellucid, pale reddish horn-colour- 
ed; spire ovate-conical, with the apex rather 
blunt; suture not callus ; whorls 6, the upper 
ones convex, the penultimate rather flat, the 
last narrow ; aperture nearly circular, with 
two channels produced at its base beyond the 
axis; peristome slightly thickened, with the 
hody-margin terminated on the right side into a 
tongue-shaped appendix, separated by a .nar- 
row equal sinus from the right margin, which is 
sinuate; columellar margin treneated, forming 
with the basal margin a channel, which is border- 
ed by two callus bands diverging ~ upwards. 
Length 83, breadth 4 mill. 

Pupina Thomsoni, Fordes, in Voy. Rattle- 
snake, App.p 381, t.3,f. 2; Bfr. Pneum, 
Mon. p 142. ‘ 

Hab. Fitzroy Island, north-east coast of Aus- 
tralia (Macgillivray}. 5 

(1561) Pupina bicanaliculata. 

Shell ovate-acuminate, rather thin, pellueid, 
smooth, shining, fulyous, or glassy; whorls 6, 
the last shorter than the spire, descending regular- 
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perpendicular, cireular, with two channels, the up- 
per of which is formed by a smatl raised lamina 
on the-body of the penultimate whorl near the 
insertion of the right margin; columella very 
narrowly carved obliquely; peristome simple, 
with the right margin indistinctly thickened. 
Length 64, breadth 4 miil. 


Pupina bicanaliculata, Sow, in Proc. Z. 8.1841, 
p- C3; Thes n. 9, p.19,t.4, 1 1; Pfr. Je.p 
204, t. 27, f.19, 20; Gray. Cut. Cyel. p. 33, 
nl; Pfr, Consp. n, 202 ; Paewm, Mon. p. 
143: 

Hai. 
Cuming.) 

(1562) Pupina Keraudreni. 

Shell pupa-shaped, diaphanous, smooth, very 
shining, vellowish-white ; apex rather blunt ; 
whorls 5, the last shorter than the spire, descend- 
ing obliquely ; suture callous ; aperture perpendi- 
culay, circular, with a slight upper channel form- 
ed by minute lamina on the body of the penulti- 
tate whorl, columella carved horizontally ; peris- 
tome siinple, blunt. Length 63, breadth 34 
mill, 

Pupina Keraudreni, Vignard, in Ann. Se. Nat. 
iil p. 440, t. 11; Sow. in Proc, Z S 1841, p 
103; Thee, n. 8p. 19, t. 4. f. 8; Pfr Ie. p 
206, t. 27, f. 23. 24.; Gray, Catal. Cyel. p. 33. 
n. & 5 Pfr. Consp. 0.210; Preum. Mon. p. 143. 

Pupina mitis, Hinds, in Ann, and Mag. x. p. 
83. t. 6. f, 7. 

Hab. New Guinea (Vignard); New Ivelaud 
(Hinds): and Salomon Istands. 


(1583) Pupina. Pignard. 


26." P, arula, B.—Yanglaw, very rare. Among 
dead leaves. 


27." P, artata, B.—Maulmein. Not uncoin- 
mon, among dead leaves and rubbish at the foot 
of rocks. By the habitat “ Maulmein” the 
“ Farm caves” in limestone hillsa few miles dis- 
tant are intended 


The Philippine Islands of Zebu (H. 
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Total Cyclostomida, Genera, . 


” ” Species, .. 
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June 8th, 1857. 
Sub-genus. Rhegostoma (nunezii). rec. 6 sp. 


(1564) Registoma grande, 


Shell ovate-eylindrical, smooth, very shining, 
rather diaphanous, sulphur or lemon-vellow, or 
reddish ; apex blunt; whorls 5, convex, the last 
one shorter than the spire, deviating, rather flat- 
tened, bordered anteriorly with chestuut-colour ; 
suture impressed, rather simple ; aperture parul- 
lel with the oblique axis, rather angularly cireu- 
Jar; Columellar dilated, flat, with an’ oblique 
notch, forming on the edge a small open hole, 
and externally a slightly prominent ridge ; peris- 
tome broadly expanded, blunt. Length 114, 
breadth 72 mill 

Pupina grandis, Gray, in Aun. Nat.’ Hist. 
1840, vi. p, 77, 

Puga aurantia, Grateloup, in Act. Soc, Linn, 
Bord. xi. p. 166. 

Moulinsia Nunezii, Grateloup, ibid. p. 429, t. 
8, f. 22, 23. 

Pupina Nunezii, Sow. ix Proc. Z §. 184), p. 
101; Reeve, Conch. Syst. t. 181, f. 5,6; Sow. 
Thes, n, 1, p. 17, t. 4, f. 8-11; Pfr. Ie. p. 201, 
t, 27, f. 1-6; Desh. Yraite, elem, t. 8%, f. 
17; 18. . 

Pupina Nunezii, Sow. Conch. Mon, ed. ii. f. 
827. 

Registoma Grande, Gray. Catal, Cycl, p. 32, 
n.l ; Pfr. Consp. n. 211 5 Pneum. Mon. p. 145, 

Hab. The Philippine Island of Luzon, Samar 
Catanduanos, Siquijor, Leyte (H Cuming), 

(1565) Registoma pellucidum. 


Shell obliquely-ovate, very smooth, pellucid, 
fulvous ; apex blunt; whorls 53, the upper ones 
depressed, the penultimate prominent, the last 
shorter than the spire, deviating, shortly ascend- 
ing anteriorly; suture rather simple; columella 
flattened, curved backward, perforated by a chan- 
nel, which is nearly coverd and ends in an open 
hole; aperture parallel to the axis rather cir- 
cular ; peristome slightly thickened, shortly ex- 
panded. Length 73, breadth 5 mill. 

Pnpina pellucida, Sow. in Proc. Z &. 1841, 


. 102; Thes.n. 2p. 17, t. 4, f. 18-20; Pfr. 
Foe ei Gee A pe ae 
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Registoma pellucidum, Gray, Cut. Cyel. p.82, 
n. 2; Pfr, Consp. vn. 212; Puewm, Mon.p. 145. 
Hab, The Philippine Islands of Luzon and 
Zebu (A. Cuming). 
(1566) Regisloma simile. 


Shell ovate, rather elongate, smooth, shiving, | 


pellucid, pate fulvous; apex rather pointed ; 
whorls 6, nearly fat, the last forning sear ly one- 
third of the whole length ; suture jinear, rather 











simple; columella thickened, vaulted, separated | 


from the peristome by an oblique deep notch, ter- 
minating in an open hole, which is conspicuous 
on the back of the shell ; aperture nearly cireular, 
with its base slightly protracted, cireular; peris- 
tome thickened, expanded, yellowish-white 
Length 11, breadth 54 mill. 

Pupina similis, Sow. ia Proe ZS. 1841, p. 
102; Thes.n. 5, p. 18, A, ft, 55 Reeve, Conch, 
Syst, t. 181,03, 4; Pfr. de. p. 202, t 27, F. 13, 
14, 

Registoma simile, Gray, Cue, Cyel. p, 32, a 
3; Pfr. Consp. n, 238; Puenm. Mon. p. 546, 

Hab. Bolino, Island of Luzou, provinee of 
Zambales (1, Cuming). 

(1567) Registoma fuscun, 

Shell ovate-acuminate, highly polished, shin- 
ing, pellucid, brownish-falvous ; whorls 63-7, con- 
vex, the last narrower than the penultimate, not 
equalling one-third of the total length; suture 
simple, slightly callus; columella short, rather 
convex, terminated by a rather horizontal notch, 





which ends in a triangnlar hole, not conspicuous , 


on the back of the shell ; aperture large, circular, 
nearly perpendicular ; peristome dilated, fattened 
expanded, orange coloured or yellow, with the 
basal margin strongly arcuate, Length IL, breadth 
5 mill. 

Pupina fusea, Gray, in Aan. of Nat. Hist. vi 
1840. p. 77. | 

Papina vitrea, Sow, in Proce, Z 8. 1841, p. 
102; Thes. vw. 4, p. 40, t. 4, f. 6, 7; Conch. 
Mon, ed. ii, f. B24; Reeve Conch. Syst. t. 181, 1 
1.2; Pfr. Ic. p. 293, t. 27, f. 9-12 5 Desh. Traite 
elem. Conch.t. 62, 1.19, 20. 

Registoma vitreum, Hasselt .4lly.k. ea letter 
&, 1823. 

Regiatoma fuseum, Gray. Cat Cycl. p. 32, n. 
4; Pfr. Consp n. vit; Preun. Mon. p. 146. 
Hab. Unzon and Mindanao (H. Cuming). 

(1568) Registoma Nicobaricum. 

Shell imperforate. ovate-conical, rather solid, 
highly-polished, shining, pale reddish-yellow ; 
spire convex, conical above, with the apex rather 
pointed ; suture linear ; whorls 5, searcely convex, 
the last one desceniding obliquely, shortly, ascend- 
ing near the aperture, rounded beueath ; aper- 
ture nearly perpendicular, circular, marked with 
a minute callus knot near the insertion of the 
right margin ; peristome simple, scarcely expand- 
ed ; columellar margin slighty thickened, sepa- 
rated from the basal margin by a short rather as- 


ending noteh. Leneth §, breadth 3 mill. 
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Pupiua Nicobarica (Registoma), Pfr. ia Prov. 

z . 1852; /¢.t.48f 23—31; Paenm, Alon. p. 
47. 

Hab. The Nicobar Islands. 

(1569) Caltia lubrica. 

Shell ovate-acuminate, sinooth, shining, pellu- 
cid, fuivous glassy ; whorls 5, moderately convex, 
the last much shorter than the spire, ascending 
anteriorly ; suture impressed, callus ; aperture 
uearly circular, with the base slightly praduced 
beyond the axis; columella, short vaulted, alto- 
gether covering the perforation, forming a blunt 
augle, without any notch with the peristome, 
which is blunt and slightly expanded, Length - 9, 
breadth 54 mill. 

Pupina lubrica, Sow in Proc, Z 8. 1841, p. 
102; Thes. vn. 3. p. 185 t. 4. f 19, 185 Conch. 
Mon. ed, ii. p. 90, f, 528, Reeve. Conch. Syst. t. 
1g, 1.9, 10 

Callia lubviea, Pfr. in Z. f. AL 1S47, p. 110; 
Te. p. 207, 1.27, £. 30-33; Gray, Cut. Cyel. p. 
B4,u. 1, Pfr. Cousp.n, 216, Prewn, Mon, p. 
148. 

Larger; length 1}, breadth 6, mill. (Pfr. Je. 
t. 27, f. 28, 29) 

Sinaller ; length 7, breadth 6 mill. Sow, Thes."t. 
4.f. 4.f.14, 15; Pfrile. t 27, f. 25-97.) 

Hob. ‘Yue Philippine Islauds of Luzon Panay 
Siquijor (H. Cuming). . 

(1570) Licina eroluta, 

Shell oblong-turreted, truncate, rather thin, 
j very minutely and closely dectssated by spiral 
‘and longitudinal lines, scarcely shining, ash- 
y, clouded with fulvous, and conspersed with 
rddish-brown points, which are arranged into 
indistinct bauds; spire convexly conical; suture 
‘rather channelled; whorls remaining 4, mo- 
derately convex, the last one rounded, detached 
anteriorly, slightly descending, more distinctly 
spirally furrowed beneath ; umbiliens not pervi- 
ous; aperture perpendicular, roundish-ovate, 
brownish inside ; peristome free, continuous, 
rather simple, expanded, with the eolumellar 
margin narrower. Opere.— ? Length 36, breadth 
20 mill. . 

Lister, ist. Couch. t. 26, f. 28. 

Cyclostoma evolutam, Hecve, Conch. Syst. p. 
99, t. 185, £ 18, Pfr. Je. n. 330, t, 9, f, 20, t. 
42, f. 4; Desh. Traile elem. Conch t. 82, f. 5, 6. 

Cyelostoma subasperum, Sow. Thes. u. 143, p. 
149, 6. 28, f. 159, 


Cistula decussata, Zumphr. MSS. 

Licina evoluta, Gray. Cut, Cyct. p. 61, 0, 2; 
Pfr. Consp n. 221; Pueum, Mon, p. 152. 

Tab. Yast India ? 

Helicina. Syu. Oligyra. Pachytoma, Ampullina, 
Pitonillus. vee. 150 sp. 

(1571) Helicina wargaritacea. 

Shell globular, glassy, fragile,yellowish whitish, 
very pellucid ; spire moderately convex; aper- 
ture semicircular; peirstome very thin, simple. 
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with the columellar margin rather impressed. 
Height 14, breadth 2°’. (Lesson.) 

Helicina imargaritacea, Lesson, Voy. de la 
Coquille, p. 380; Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p, 353. 

Hab, New Guinea. 

(1572) Helicina citrina. 

Shell rather depressed, thin, faintly striated, 
shining, diaphanous, lemon-yellow ; spire short, 
somewhat conoidal; whorls 5, rather flat, in- 
creasing rapidly, the last one more or less de- 
pressed and slightly angulated, more convex be- 
neath ; aperture searcely oblique, broadly semi- 
ovate; columella short, arcuate, truncated at its 
lower extremity, forming an angle with the peris- 
tome, which is simple and narrowly expanded. 
Operculum shelly externally, purplish internally, 
with an elevated white rib, Leight 10, greatest 
breadth 16, least br. 13, mill, 

Helicina citrina, Grateloup, in Act. Soc. Linn. 
Bord. xi, p. 418, t. 3, f. 15; Pfr. Ic. n. 57, p. 
45,¢. 3,049, t. 7, f. 1,2; Puewm, Mon. p. 
879. 

Helicina polita, Sow. in Proc. Z & 1842, p. 
7; Thes. n. 38, p. 8, t. f. 75-81; Reeve, 
Conch, Syst, t. 186, f. 9. 

Smaller; uniformly yellow, or with a white 
hand along the suture; height *, greatest breadth 
84, least br. 7 mill. 

Hab. ‘Yhe Philippine Islands, Luzon, Minda- 
nao, Zebu (H. Cuming). 

(1573) Melicinu sublevigata. 

Shell conoidally-depressed, rather solid, nearly 
smooth, slightly shining, uniformly reddish, or 
whitish, with a violaceous band beneath ; spire 
shortly conoidal, with the apex rather blunt; 
whorls 5, scarecly convex, last broader, indis- 
tinctly angular on the periphery ; aperture diago- 
nal, rather semiovate ; columella short, simple, 
dilated backwards into a rather thick, cireum- 
script callus ; peristome simple, shortly expand- 
ed, with the basal margin nearly rectilinear, some- 
what toothed at ifs junction with the columella. 
Operculum thin, horny. Height 5, greatest 
breadth 8, least br. 64 mill. 

Helicina sublevi 
1852; Pueum. Mon. p. 88+, 

Hab. The New Hebrides Islands. 


(1574) LHelicina lutea. 
Sheil orbiculate, convex, solid, thick, minutely 
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striated above, gold-yellow ; spire somewhat ; 


elevated, last whorls globose, slightly keeled on 
the periphery; aperture oblique, semicircular, 
shining and white within; columella white, 
sisuate; peristome simple, free. Height 3, 
breadth 5’. (Zess.) 

Helicina lutea, Less. Voy, Coguille, p. 350, t. 
13, f.10; Pfr. Paenwm. Mon. p. 387. 

Hab, Port Dorey, New Guinea. 


(1575) Helicina Lindeni. 
Sheli globose-conic, rather thin, very minutely 
striated and puncturtd, rather @iaphanous, pale 


ita, Pfr, in. Proc. Z S.' 
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Jellow or flesh-coloured; spire conic, rather 
pointed ; whorls 6, scarcely convex, last inflated; 
obsoletely angulated, not descending ay teriorly ; 
aperture somewhat oblique, semiovate, higher 
than broad ; columella slightly arcuate, terminat- 
ing outward in a small tooth, dilated backwards 
into a small, thin callus ; peristome narrowly ex- 
panded awd somewhat reflected, Height 84, 
greatest breadth 114, least br. 10 mill. 

Helicina Lindeni, Pfr. in Proc. Z. §. 1848, 
p. 123; Je. n, 67, p. 52, t. 8, £22, 23; Pueum, 
Mon. fh 388 

Hab. 'Yapinapa, Mexico (Linden), 

(1576) Helic’na agglutinans. 

Shell depressed-conic, rather thin, closely 
striated, yellow; spire broadly conie, pointed ; 
whorls 5, rather flat, last keeled, scarcely de- 
scending anteriorly, flattened beneath: aperture 
very oblique, rather quadrangular; columella 
short, slightly holed, terminating outward angu- 
larly, dilated into a thin callus ; peristome thin, 
with the upper margin scarcely expanded, basal 
margin narrow reflected ; keel of young speci- 
mens winged with agglutinated decomposed 
particles of rocks. Operculum shelly, trapezoidal- 
ly semiovate Height 94, greatest breadth 17, 
least br. 15 mill. 

Helicina agglutinans, Sow. in Proc. 2 8, 
1842, p.7; Thes. n, 52, p. 11,1. 2, f. 8385; 
Reeve, Conch. Syat. ii. t. 186, f. 11,12; Pfr. Ie, 
aN p. 56,t.2 f 16-18; Puevim. Mon. p. 

4. 

Hab. Vhe Philippine Islands of Guimaras, 
Bohol Pany (If. Cuming). 

(1577) Helicina pallida. 

Shelt lenticular, rather solid, yellowish-gray, 
striated inequally, covered with a very thin 
periostraca ; spire depressed ; whorls 5, keeled, 
flattened ; aperture semilunate, callus near the 
columella ; labrum moderately reflected, Height 
go: breadth = inch, (Gould ) 

Helicina pallida, Gould, in Proc Bost. Soc. 
| 1847, p. 202; KMaped. Shells, p. 37, ed, 1851, 
p. 95, f. 113; Pfr, Pneum, Mon. p. 298, 

Hab. Feejee Istands, 


(1578) Helicina Lazarus, 

Shell depressed-conic, rather solid, coarsely 
striated and granulated, opaque, lemon-ycllow ; 
spire elevated, rather pointed ; whorls 52, nearly 
flat, last keeled, equally moderately convex on 
both sides, scarcely descending anteriorly ; aper- 
ture very oblique, almost triangular ; columella 
‘ extremely short, angularly terminating outward, 
sending backwards an arcuated line, which sur- 
rounds the thin basal callus ; peristome simple, 
thin, scarcely expanded. Height 5, greatest 
breadth 94, least br. 84 mill. 

Helicina Lazarus, Sow. in Proc, Z §. 1842, 
p71; Thes w. 58, p.12,t. 2, f. 91; Bfr. Ie. 
wu. 78, p. 58, t. 7, ££ 18, 19; Preum. Mon. 
p. 394. 


' 
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Hab. The island of Luzon (H. Cuming) 

(1579) Helicina trochiformis. 

Shell, trochiform, soild, faintly striated ob- 
liquely, opaque, pale slraw-yellow ; spire conic, 
pointed ; whorls 4}, flat, sharply and somewhat 
prominently keeled, last nearly flat beneath, 
descending anteriorly; aperture very oblique, 
nearly triangular ; columella short, simple ; peris- 
tome thin, with both margins expanded, scarcely 
angulated on the right side. Ileight 5, greatest 
breadth 8, least br. 7 mill. 


Helicina trochiformis, Sow, in Proce, Z. 8. 


1842, p. 7; Thea. n. 49, p. 10,t. 2, £90; Pfr 


Jecn. 79, p. 89, t. 2, £12, 13; Pueum. don. 
p. 397. . : 

Hab. The Philippine island of Negros (II. 
Cuming). 

(1580) Tlelivina teniuta. 

Shell nearly discuidal, faintly striated, yellowish - 
white, with a single ved band ; spire slightly raised, 
conoidal; whorls 43, last very Jarge, strongly 
keeled, very convex beneath ; aperture semilunate 
rather ovate; peristome simple, white, very, 
slightly reflexed ; columella depressed, termiuat- 
ing ina small tooth, Breadth 45. (Quay ) 

Helicina treniata, Quoy J+ Gaim. Voy. Astrol. 
Zool. ii. p. 194, t. 12, f, 6-10; Desh, in Lam, 
Hist, viii. pp. 159, n.7; Sow. Thes. t. 2, f. 49- 
51; Pfr. Ic. u. 85a, p, 63°(i. 19), tf lt 
(fromm Quay.) ; Pacum. Mon, p. 598, 

Smallav; rather globular, with two or tliree 
red bands (Quoy. § Gaim. t. 11, £.34-38), 

Hab. The islaud of Vanikoro, the varicty 
from ‘Tonga, 

(1581) Helicina Stanteyi. 

Shell lenticular, convex above and beneath, 
orbicular, sharply keeled, fuscous-flesh-coloured, 
stiiated spirally ; spire blunt; whorls 43, mode- 
rately convex, last imperforated beneath, smooth 
and white on the centre ; aperture obliquely sub- 
lunate, angulated ; peristome situple, thin, Height 
5, greatest breadth €2, least br. 6 mill. (Ford.) 

Helicina Stanleyi, Forbes, in Voy. Rattlesnake, 
App. p. 381, t. 3, f. 4; Pfr, Paeum. Mon. p. 401. 





Hab. Duchateau Isles, Lonisiade Arehipelago 


(Macgillivray). 
(1582) Meliciaa Nicobarica. 


Shell lenticular, rather thin, smooth, slightly H 


shining, whitish or horn-coloured, 
usually with one or two narrow red bands ; spire 
short, bluut; whorls 4, nearly flat, enlarging 
gradually, last sharply keeled, more convex be- 
neath, marked sometimes with indistinct raised 
spiral tines ; aperture somewhat oblique, obtusely 
triangular; columella short, with an indistinct 
kuot ; peristome sharp, expanded very narrowly ; 
basal callus shining, surrounded with a whitish 
line, Operculuin thin, flesh-coloured. Height 34, 
greatest breadth 54, least br, 5 iil. 

IIelicina Nieobariea, Philippi in Z f. M. 1847, 
p. 149; Pfr. Te. u. 85, p. 99, t. 2 f 19-21; 
Puewn. Mon. p. 402 


painted | 
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Hab. The Nicobar Istands (Th. Philippi). 

Stoastoma, rec, 19 sp. 
' (L583) Stoastoma suecineum. 

Shell umbilicate, globose-conic, thin, smooth, 
pellucid, amber-coloured ; spire conic, rather 
pointed ; whorls 6, moderately convex, the last 
one excavate beneath ; umbilicus narrow, open ; 
aperture somewhat oblique, semioval ; peristoine 
simple, sharp, furnished at the base of the colu- 
mellar margin with a small callus tongue, which 
is horizontally produced into the umbilical keel. 
Operenium typical. Height 4, greatest breadth 
42, least br, 3% mill. 

Cyclostoma succiucum, Sow. in Proc, Z S. 
1832, p. 32 (Auld. Synops. p. 87); Thes n. 51, 
p.108,t 23,1819; Pfrden. 15, p. 24. 
. 3, f. 12-14, 

Cyclostoma australe, Muhlf. TSS. in Antoin, 
Vers. p. 54, n. 1946. 

Cyclophrous ? suceineus, Pfr. in Z fi M. 
1847, p. 108, n. 22. 

Stoastoma succinenm, Pfr. in Z f. M. 1849, 
p. 115, 1850, p. 59; Puewm, Mon. p 319. 

: Electrina succinea, Gray, Catal. Cyeloph. p. 
One de 

Hob, The Polynesian island Opara (H. Cum- 
ing). 

Family VIL Aciculide, 

Genera. Acicula. rec. 5 sp, Geomelania. ree. 
21 sp. 

(1584) Aeteula striata, 

Shell elongate, turreted, cylindrical, trancate,- 
fulvous, strongly furrowed longitudinally ; whorls 
6-7, rather oblique ; aperture nearly oval ; peris- 
tome thick, not reflected ; opereulum oval, few- 
whorled, thiu, pale, Length 3 7”, (Quoy.) 

Cyclostoma striata, Quoy §& Gaim. Voy. Astro}, 
Zool. ii. p. 186, t. 12, f 27-80. 

ae Quovi, Pfr. in Z f. M. 18486, p. 
187, 

Acicula striata, Gray, Catal. 
n, 8, Pfr. Pueum. Mon. p. 6. 


Hab. The Island of Vanikoro. 
Order TIL. Opistho-branchiata. 
Section A. Tecti-branchiata. 


Cycloph. p. 68, 


Family 1. Tornatellidw. 

Genera. Tornatella. Syn. Action. Dacty- 
tus. ? Monoptygma. rec. 16 sp, fossil, 70 sp. 
Tornatella flammea, 
Tornatella selidula. 

Family 11, Bullide. 

Genus. Bulla. Bubble-shell. Syx. Haminea 
fhydatis), rec. 50 sp. fossil, 70 sp, 
Bulla naucum. 
Bulla ampulla. 


Bulla ovum. Amboyna, 
Bulla valva, Japan. 
Balla birostris. China. 
Bulla verrucosa, Antbovnr. 
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Bulla nanenm. Amboyna. 
Bulla ampulla, Amboyna. 
Balla soluta. Ceylon. 
Bulla physis. East Indies. * 
Bulla amplus tre. China. 
Bulla velum. Tranquebar. 
Bulla seabra, Java. 
Bulla ficas. Amboyna. 
Bulla rapa. China. 
Balla terebellum. Amboyna. 
Bulla fasciata, Fast and West Indies. 
Bulla achatina, Fast Indies. 
Bulla eylindrica, Sonth Sea. 





Sub genera. ? 
us). ree, 

Phaneropthalmus (Xauthonelia). ree. 

Acera, v¢e. 7 sp. 

Cylichna ree, 20 sp. fossil. 


Crypt-opthalmus (smaragdin- | 


Aimphisphyra. ree, & sp. Syn. Utriculus Rhizo- |" 


ras, Diaphana, 
Aplustrum. Syx, Bullina, Hydatina, Bullinula 
rec. 10 sp. 
Bulleea. vec. 10 sp also fossil. 
Sub-genus Chelidonura. ree, 
Family ILL. Aplysiadee. 


Genera. Aplysia Sea Hare, rec, 40 sp. also 


fossi}, 
Dolabella, ree. 12 sp. 
Notarelus. rec. 4 sp. 
Family IV. Plenrobranchidie. 
Genera. Pleurobranchus. Syn. Berthella Os- | 
canius, rec, 20 sp. 
Umbrella.chinese-umbrella shell. Syx. Acardo. 
Gastroplax, vec. 3. sp. fossil 2 sp. 
Funily V. Phyllidiadee. 
Genera. Phyllidia, rec, 4 sp 
Section B. Nudibranchiata. 
Family VI, Dorida. Sea-Lemons. 
Genera, Doris. recent. 
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CLASS UI. “PTEROPODA. 
Section A. Thecosomata. 
Family I, Hyaleide. 

Genera Hyalea. Syn, Cavolina, rec. 19 sp. fos 

jail B sp. 

Cleodora. Syn. Clio, rec. 12 aps also fossil, 
Sub-genus, Creseis. ree. 5 sp. 

Cuvieria. ree. 4 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 
Sub genus Vurybia, rec. 8 sp. 
Subgenus. Vsyche. ree. 1 sp. 

Cymbulia. ree, 3 sp. 

° Tiedemannia. ree, 2 sp. 
Family IL, Limacinida. 

Genera, Limacina. £yn. Spiratella, ree, 2 sp. 
Spirialis. Syn. eterofusus, rec. 12 ap. 
Cheletropis. Syn, Sinusigera, ree. 

12 sp. 
_ Macgillivrayia, ree. 2 sp. 
Seetion B, Gymnosomata, 
Family TI. Cliidee 
Genera. Chio. Syn. Clione, rec. 4 sp. 
Sub-yenus. ? Cliodita. rec. 3 sp. 
Prenmodermon, rec, 4 sp. 
Sub genus. ? Spongiobranchwa. ree, 2 sp. 
? Pelagia. rec, 
Cymodocea. rec. | sp. 
CLASS IV. BRACHIOPODA. 
Family I, ‘Terebratulidae, 

Genera, ‘Terebratula. Lamp-shell, ree. 1 sp, 

fossil, 100 sp. 

Syn. Lampas. Gryphus. Epithyris. 

5 Sub-genera, Yerebratulina, rec. 7, sp. fossil, 

sp. 

(1585) Zerebratulina Japonica. 

Shell oblong, thin, whitish, radiately striated ; 
stria numerous, bifurcating ; sides’ rather flat- 
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; tened near the hinge; beak truncated by a mo- 


devate, incomplete, very oblique foramen ; clelti- 
dium obsolete; loop small, aneliifarm, Lon. 





Coniodoris, vee. 2 sp. 
Polycera, ree. 5. sp. 
Ceratostoma. ree. 

Family VU. Tritoniadee. 
? Rornella. ree, 2 sp. Sanda, Borneo. 
? Melibasa. rec. offahe Cape. 

Family VILL. Wolida. 
Genera. Eubranchius, 
Amphorina. 
Glaueus. Syn. Laniogerus. Pleuropus, ree. 6 ep. 
Alderia. rec. Red Sea. 
Stiliger (ornatus). recené Red Sea. 

Family IX Phyllirhoida. 

Genus. Vhyllirhoe, Syu. Eurydice, ree. 6 sp. 
: Family X. Elysiade. 


Genera. Hlysia. Syn. Acteeou, rec, Elysia ocel- | 


lates Rang. 
ORDER JV. NUCLEOBRANCIIATA, 
Family I. Firolidss. 
Genera. Firola, Syn. Pterotrachea, rec. 8 sp. 
Carinaria rec. 5 sp. fossil 1 sp. 


13, lat. 9 lines, 

Herebratula Japonica, G. B, Sowerby. Thes, 
Conch. vii, 844. t. 68. f. 7, 8. 

Adams §+ Reeve, Zool. Samarang. p. 71. pl. 21. 
f..1? 

Hiab. Japan. (Muss. Cuming.) 

(1586) Terebratulina ongusta. 

Shell elongate-oval, slightly compressed, pel- 
lucid white, closely and very finely costellated 
i longitudinally; ribs rough; beak truncated : 
| valves nearly equal, slightly furrowed in the 
middle; front margin a little sinuated. Lon. 11, 
tat. 7 lines, 

} ‘Terebratulina angusta, Adams. §+ Reeve. 1850 
| Zoo?, Samarang, p. 7. pl. 21. f. 2. 

Terebratulina caput-serpeutis, var ? 

Hab. Seas of Japan. 

(1587) Terebratulina abyssicola. 

Shell oval-elougated, tapering to the beak and 
a little truncated in front, pale flesh-colour,. ra- 
diated with obscure, bifurcating strie; beak 
produced; foramen moderate, cntire; dorsal 
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valve with a slight central depression. Lon. 8, 1 


lat. 7 lines, 

‘Terebratula abyssicola, Adams. §- Reeve, 1350 
Zool. Samarang. p. 72, pl. 24, f. 5. 

Terebratulina abyasicula, Dav. May 1852, 
Aan, Nat. Hist. p. 366. 

Hab, Cape of Good Hope; at 120 fathoms. 

(1588) Terebratulina Cumingii. 

Shell ninnte, somewhat pentagonal, gibbous, 
yellowish white, ornamented with very numerous 
minute, elevated, 
strin: valves with very sniall cars; beak small, 
obliquely truncated by a round, incomplete fora- 
men; deltidia separate ; margins slightly sinuat- 
ed in front; loop anelliform. 
alt. 2 lines. 

Terebratulina Cumingii, Dav. May 1852, dun 
Nat, Iist. p. 866; Proc. Zool. Soe. p. pl. f. 
17-19. 

Hab. Chinese Seas. (Mus, Cuming.) 

Waldheimia (austratis). rec. 9 sp. fossil. 60 sp. 

(1589) Waldheimia picta. 

Shell ovate, rather narrowed in front and at 
the beak, smooth, thin, orange-red, ornamented 
with irregular pale rays ; margins even; beak 
recurved ; foramen small entire ; deltidia narrow 
united; loop elongated, recurved. Ton. 12, lat. 
10 alt.? lines. 

Anomia picta, Chimnitz. Conch, CG. xi, 247.t. 
203. f. 2011. 2012, 

Anomia cranium, var, Dill. R. 8. 295. 

‘Terebratula picta, Sor. Thes. Conch. vii. 351, 
t. 70. f. 43. 44. 

Var. Terebratula rubella GB. Sow. hes. 
Conch. vit. 350. t. 69. f. 40-42. 

Hab. Sava, 

(1590) Waldheimia Grayii, 

Sheli suborbicular, ornamented with nume- 
rous yadiating ribs; ribs unequal, bifareating 
and interealating ; colour reddish yellow, becom- 
ing deep red at the lines of growth; dorsal valve 
rather flat; ventral valve convex; beak obtuse 
with distinct lateral ridges ; foramen very large, 
incomplete ; deltidia disunited ; loop elongated, 
reflected. Ton. 14, lat. 15, alt. 9 lines. 


Lerebratula Grayii, Davidson, May 1852, 
dan. Nat. Hist. p, 365; Zool. Proc, 1852, p. 
pl. f, 1-8. 

dtah. Korea. 


Fudesia (cardium). ree. 1 sp. fossil, 6 sp. 

‘Tevebratella. rec. excluding sub-geneia 16 sp. 
fossil 16 sp. 

(1591) Terebratella Coreanica. 

Shell quadrangular, smooth, pale Lown with 
crimson rays ; beak obtuse, with lateral ridges ; 
hinge-area large; foramen large, complete ; delti- 
din united ; dorsal valve flattish ; loop elongated, 
doubly attached. Lon. 13, lat. 13 lines. 

Therebratula Coreanica Adams §+ Reeve, 1850, 
Zool, Samarang. p. 11. pl. 21, f 3. : 

‘Terebratelia Coreanica. Dav. 1852. Ann. Nat. 
Hist. v. 367. 


yadiating and intercalating © 


Lon. 35, lat. 3, | 
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Hab. Corean Archipelago, 

(1592) Terebratella rubella. 

| Shell oval, pointed at the beak and truncated 
in front, sinooth, red-yellow, with diverging rays 
of bright red; dorsal valve with a slight central 
depression in front; beak recurved ; hinge-area 
! narrow ; foramen small; deltidia large, united ; 
loop elongated, doubly attached. Lon. 10, lat. 
8, alt. F lines. 

Terebratula rubella, G. Sowerby, 1846, Thes. 
Conch. vii. p. 350, pl. 59. f, 10-12. 

Yerebratula rubclla, Dav. dun. Nad. 
1852. 

Hab. Sapan. (Mus Norris, Cuming ) 

(1593)  Terebratella sanguinea. 

i Shell suborbicular, slightly notched in front, 
; pale yellowish, with bright red, spotted rays; 
margins slightly sinuated in front; dorsal valve 
! rather depressed in front; beak short, rathor 
i pointed, with well-defined lateral ridges 5 perfor- 
ation moderate, complete; deltidia rather large, 
uuired 5 area broad and well defined ; loop elong- 
ated, duubly attached. Lon, 5, lat. 53, alt, 2 lines, 

Anomia sanguinea, Okemnitz, Conch. Cad, viii, 
p. 96 t. 73. f. 706, 

Dillwyn, RB. 8. p. 293, 1817. 

Anomia sanguinolenta, @melin, & N. p. 3847, 
cbratula sanguina, Sow. Thes. Conch. vii, di 
357. t. 71. f. 71, 73. 

Anomia cruenta, Solauder M, Sin Mus, Banks 

Therebratuta cruenta, Donovan, Nat. Repos. t. 
1 56.f.1. 

Yerebratula erythrolenca, Quoy § Gaim. Voy. 
| Astro/. iti. p. 550. t. 85. f, 8, 9. 

Desh, in Lawk, Hist, ed. 2 vii. p. 350. 

Terebratelia sanguinea. Dar. dan, Nat. Hist, 
1852, p. 368. 

Has. Philippines, attached to coral. 
Sub-genera. Magas (pumila), vec, 1 sp. fossil 2 sp. 
Rouchardia (tulipa). ree. 

Morrisia. vee. 2 sp. fossil 1 sp. 
Kraussia (rubra). vec. 6 sp. 
? Megerlia. rec. 2 sp. 

(1594) Megerlia pulchelia. 

Shell oval, pointed at the beak, smooth, whitish, 
with a few radiating red lines ; margins rather 
flexnous; foramen large, incomplete; deltidia 
small, separate; arca indis inct; dorsal valve 
flattened ; loop small, trebly attached. Lon. 3, 
lat. 2, alt. 1 line. 
Pherebratula pulehella, G. Sowerby, Thes. Conch. 
vii _p. 360. pl. 72. f. 105-107. 

Megerlia pulchella, Dav. dun. Nat. Hist. 1852, 
. 369, 
Hab, Philippines. Covos Island. 
? Waltonia (Valenciennei) ree. 
Argiope. Syn. Megathyris, rec. dsp. fossil 5 sp, 
Thecidium. rec. 1 sp. fossid 27 sp. 
Family I1f. Rhynchonellide. 
Genera. Rhynchonella. Syx. Hypothyris. He- 
mithyris, Acanthothyris. Cycloihy- 





Hist. 
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vis. Trigonella. ree. 
250 sp. 
Family VE. Craniade. 
Genus, Crania Sy. Criopus. Orbicula, ree. 
5 sp. fossil 23 sp. 
Family VOI. Lingulide. 
Genera. Lingula, rec. 7 sp. fossil 34 sp. 
CLASS V. CONCHIFERA. 
Section A. Asiphouida, without respiratory sip- 
hons, 
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sp. fossil 


Family I. Ostreide 
Genera. Ostrea. Syn. Amphidonta and Pycno- 
donta Peloris, rec, 60 sp. fossil 200 sp. 
Ostrea atriatula, Indian Ocean. 
Ostrea minuta, Judian Ocean. 


Ostrea pleuronects. Amboyna. 
Ostrea japonica. Japan. 
Ostrea radula Amboyna. 
Ostrea plica. Amboyua. 
Ostrea pallinin, Judia. 
Ostrea senatoria. Moluccas. 
Ostrea citrina. India, 
Ostrea obliterata Moluécas. 


Nicobar Islands, 
Kast India. 
East Indies, 
Malabar, | 
Southern Ocean. 
Nicobar Islands, 
Amboyna. 
Nicobar Islands. 
fast Ludies. 
Amboyna. 
China. 

East Indies. 
Kast Indies. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Ocean. 

Indian Scas, 
Amboyna. 
‘Tranquebar, 
Nicobar Islands, 
Amboyna. 
South Sea. 

South Sea. 
‘Tranquebar. 


Ostrea pusio. 
Ostrea tranqnebarica. 
Ostrea turgida. 
Ostrea suleata, 
Ostrea flavicans. 
Ostrea fragilis. 
Ostrea malleus. 
Ostrea anatina. 
Oatrea orientalis. 
Ostrea foliuin. 
Ostrea sinensis. 
Ostrea orbicularis. 
Ostrea arborea. 
Ostrea denticulata. 
Ostrea edulis. 
Ostrea spondyloidea. 
Ostrea isognomon, 
Ostrea ephippiam. 
Ostrea legumen, 
Ostrea vulsella. 
Ostrea asperima. 
Ostrea muscosa, 
Ostrea ornata 
Ostrea imbricata. 
Ostrea folium. 
Ostrea evista galli. 
Sub-genera. Gryphwa, fossil 30 sp. 
Exogyra (coniea). fossil £0 sp. 
Anomia. Syz, Fenestrella, Cepa. Aenigmia ree. | 
20 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Anomia eranis laris. 
Anomia capensis. 
Auomia sanguinolenta. 
Anomia cruenta. 
Anomia prota. 
Anomia sella. 
Anomia rubra. 
Anonia ephippium and 
two others. 


Philippine Islands. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
East Indies. 1 
Southern Seas. 
‘Tranquebar. 
Amboyna. f 
Kast Ludi s. ! 





Singapore. 
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Sub-geuera, Placunomia. S&yx. Pododesmus, ree 
2 sp. 

Plaeuna. Window-shell, vec. + 
Placuna placenta, 

The kinds most abundant in Singapore, are as 
follows—Placuna placenta, Strombus incissus, 8, 
labiosus, several species of Nassa, Columbella, 
‘Yrochus, Cerithium, Mitra, Turvitella, Dentatium 
Aspergillum, Arca, Venus, Corbula, ‘Fellina and 
others. 

Pecten. Syn. Argus. Discites. Amusium, rec. 
120 sp, fossil 450 sp. 
Pecten pleutonectes. 
Pecten sintosus, 
Pecten rostellum. 
Peeten flavidulus 
Peeten varius and two 

others, 
Pecten. Chickulcoody. 
Pecten singaporinus. 
Pecten histrionicus. Ceylon. 

Lima. Syn. Plagiostoma ree. 

Lima squamosa. Singapore. 
Lima inflata. 
Lima fragilis. 
Lima linguatula. 

Sub-genera Limatula. ree. 8 sp. also fossil. 

Lima. ree, 20 sp. fossil 200 sp. 

Spondylus. Thorny-oyster. Syn. Dianchora. 
Podopsis. Pachytes, ree, 30 sp. fossil, 45 sp, 
Spondylus gaedaropus. 

Spondytus regins, Amboyna India. 

Sub-genus Vedam. recent. 

Plicatula, rec. 6 sp. fossil, 40 sp, 

Plicatula dipressa. 
Plicattla ramosa. 
Family TI. Aviculidze, 
Genera, Avicula, rec. 25 sp. fossil 300 sp. 
Sub-genera, Meleagrina. Pearl-oyster, ree, 3 
varieties. * 

Tu several of the shallow bays of Singapore an , 

abundance of a small species of Meleagrina or 


North of Pulicat. 


| Mother of Pearl Oyster, few of the shells are larger 


than the palm of the hand, and of a dark slate 
colour. Those accustomed to trade in Mother 


‘of Pearl, that this kind never attains a large 


size. Dr. Traiil was at first inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of the statement, as I do not find 
more than two described species, namely, the 
M. margaritifera, and M. albina which is also to 
be found here. What leads to the supposition 
of its betng a distinct species is that the large 
kind has never been picked up here. 

Malleus. Wammer-oyster, rec, 6, sp. 
Malleus vulgaris. 
Malleus albus. 
Malleus vulsellatus. 
Malleus nonalis, 
Vulsella lingulata. 

Valsella Sya. Reniclla, ree. 3 sp. fossil. 4 ap. 
Perna Syn, Melina. Isognomon. Vedalion, ree. 
16 sp. fossif 30 sp. 
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Perna vulsella 
Perna ephippium. 
Perna femoralis. 

Sub-genera, Crenatula, rec. 5 sp, 

Pinna. rec. 30 sp. fossil 50 sp. 
Pinna inflata. Nicobar Islands 
Pinna murieata. Haet Indies. 
Pinna vexillum. Indian Seas. 
Pinna incurva, Amboyna. 
Pinna vitera. Indian Seas. 
Pinna papyracea, Tidian Seas. 
Pinna digitiformis. Indian Ocean. - 
Pinna labala, Indian Ocean. 
Pinna. 
Pinna pectinata. 
Pinna flabellun. 
Pinna squamosa and 

others, 

Sub-genns. Vrichites, fossil 5 sp. 

Family UL. Mytilidee. Mussels, 
Genera, Mytilus. Sea-mussel, ree 50 sp. fos- 


aif 80 sp. 

Mytylus, Malacca. 
Mytylus hyotis. Amboyna. 
Mytylus margaritiferus. Amboyna. 
Mytylus radiatus. Tranquebar. 


East and West Indies. 
East and West Indies. | 
East Indies. 

Nicobar Islands. 
Nicobar Islands. 
Indian Ocean. 
Tranquebar. 
Tranquebar. 

Southern Ocean. 
South Sea Islands. 
Amboyna. 


Mytylus lithopagus. 
Mytylus coralliophagus. 
Mytylus fuseus 
Mytylus plicatus. 
Mytylus niveus. 
Mytylus bilocularis. 
Mytylus exustus. 
Mytylus smaragdinus. 
Mytylus ruber. 
Mytylus ala corvi. 
Mytylus lingua. 


Mytylus camellii. Japan. 
Mytyps castanens. China. 
Mytylus bilocularis. Singapore. 
Mytylus perna. Singapore. 
Modiola. Horse-mussel, vec. 50 sp. fossil | 
130 sp. 
Modiola. Ceylon. 
Modiola. Malacca. 
Madiola. Madras. . 


Sub-genera. Lithodamus. rec. 12 sp. fossid 16 sp. 
Lithocomus. Malacea. 

Lithodomus malayanus. 

Crenella, recent and fossil. 

Modiolarea, vec. 

? Mytilimeria. vee. 


Dreissena. Syn. Mytilomya. Congeria. Ticho- | 


gonia, fossit 10 sp. 


‘Dreisseua. Labuan. 
¥amily (V, Arcade. 


Genera. Arca, rec. 130 sp. fossit 200 sp. 








Area torluosa. Amboyna. 
Area voluctis. Malacca, 
Arca fusca. Singapore. 
Area disparilis Malacea. 
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Area granosa. Malacca. 
Arca antiquata. Malacca. 


Fast Indies. 
Nicobar Islands. 


Area lacerata. 
Area cucullus. 


Arca granosa. ‘franquebar. 
Area rhombeoidea. East Indies. 
Area indica. Coromandel. 


Arca corbieula. 
Arca reticulata, 
Arca pellucida. 
i Arca decussata. 
| Arca semitorta. 
Arca tetragona. 
Area navicularis. 
Arca barvata 
Area cancellaria. 
Area granosa and five others. 
Cucullea, rec. 1. sp. fossit 100 sp. 
Pectunculas, vec. 50 sp. fossil 70 sp. 
Limopsis. ree. 1 sp. fossil 17 sp. 
Nueula, vec. 70 sp. fossid 100 sp, 
Leda. Syn, Lembulus, ree 30 sp. fossil 110 sp. 
Sub-genus, Yoldia. rec. also fossil. 
Solemya, Syn. Malletia. Ctenoconcha. Neilo, 
rec, 2 sp. fossil 1 sp. 
? Solemya, Syn, Solenomya, rec. 4 sp. fossi 
4 sp. 
Family V. Trigoniade. 
Genera. ‘Trigonia. Syn, Lyriodon, ree. 3 sp. 
fossit 100 sp. 
Family VI. Unionide. ) 
Genera, Unio. River-mussel. 
fossil 50 sp. 


Cape of Good Hope. 
West Indies. 

Nicobar Islands. 

Hast and West Indies. 





Naides, 
rec, 250 sp. 





Unio marginalis. Ceylon, 
Unio evruleus, Caleutta, 
Unio ceruleus, young Caleutta. % 
Unio marginalis, Calcutta. 
Unio. Ceylon. 
| Unio. Tenasserim. 
Unio. ‘Tenasseriwn, 
| Unio, from Wye near Matvabaleshwar. 
' Unio, undescribed. Malacca. 
| Unio. ‘Tenasserim. = 
! Unio favidens. Caleutta. 
Unio grayii. China. 
| Unio. Trawadi. 


* Sub-genera. Monocondyea. rec. 6 sp. 
Hyria. rec, 4. sp. 
Castalia. “yn. ‘Tetraplodon, ve. 
Anodon. Swan-mussel, rec, 50. sp. fossil, 5. sp 
Ividina, Syz. Mutela. Spatha, rec. 6 sp. 
Mycetopus. rec. 3. sp. 
Aitheria. ree. 
Mulleria. Syn. Acosta (Guaduasana), 7ec. 
Section B. Siphonida. with respiratory siphons. 
a. Siphons short, patlial line simple. 
Family VI. Chamide. 
| Genera. Chama. Syz. Areinella, vee. 50 sp. fos- 
' sil 30 sp. 
| Chama gigas. 
Chama hippopus. 


Amboyna, 
Amboyna, 
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Chaina moltkiana. China. 
Chana plhunbea. South Sea. 
Chama semiorbiculata. Arabia. 


Indian Seas. 
Fast Indies. 
East Indies. 
Kast Undies, 


Chama ealyculata. 

Chama coralliophaga. 

Chama lazarus. 

Chama areinella. 

Chama C. Jazarus and 
two others, 


Family IX Tridacnide. 


Genera. Tridacna clam-shell, rec. 6 sp. fossil | 


1 sp. 
‘Tridacna gigas, 
‘Tyidaena crocea. 
‘Tridacna squamosa. 
Sub-genua. Hippopus. rec. 
Tippopus maculatus. 
lfippopus, from 
Family X. Cardiade. 

Genera, Cardium. Cocte. Syx, Papyridea, rec. 
200 ap. fossil 270 sp. 


Cardium mediuin, India and America. 





Cardium angulatum. — Ceylon. 
Cardium. Ceylon. 
Cardium setosui, varie- 

ty? Madras. 


China. 

Malacca. 

Kast and West Indies. 
Jndiaand South America 
Arabia. 

Indian Ocean. 

Indian Ocean. 


Cardium multispinos um 
Savdium timbriatum. 
Cardium isocardia, 
Cardium citrinun, 
Cardium auricula. 
Cardiam Lima. 
Jardin papyraceum, 
Cardium apertum, 
Jardium Donaciforme. 
Cardium Alolicum, 
Cardinm latum. 
Cardium roseum. 


Indian Ocean. 

India and China. 

Indian Ocean. 

Nicobar Island and Gulf 
of Bengal. 

Fast Indies, 

Indian Seas. 

Amboyna. 

East Indies. 

Fast Indies, 

Jndian Ocean and Per- 
sian Gulf 

Singapore. 


Cardium hemicardium. 
Cardium Fraguin. 
Cardium unedo, 
Cardium retusum. 
Cardium Cardissa. 
Cardium humanum 


Cardium cardissa. 
Cardium hemicardium. 
Cardiam papyraceumn. 
Cardium unedo. 
Cardium flavum. 
Cardium exigmun. 
Cardium humanum. 
Cardium cliave and ano- 
ther. 
Cardium caliculata. Be 
Sub-genera. Adacna. rec. 8 sp. 


Family XI. Lucinidee. 
Genera, Lucina ree 70 sp fossid 200 sp. 
Sab-genus, Cryptodon. ree. also fussil. 





‘Trincomallee, in Ceylon. | 


Asia and South America. ! 
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j , Corbis. Syn. Fimbria. Tdotewa, ree, 20. sp. 
fossil, 80 sp. 

Diplodonta. Syn, Splierella, ree, 12 sp. also 
fossil. 
|  Sub-genera.? Seacchin. ree, 2 sp. fossil I. sp. 
Ungulina. ree + sp. a 
| Kellia. Syn, Lasea. Cycladina, Bornia, Erycina 

rec. 20 sp, foasil 20 sp. 
Sub-genera. Turtonia recent. 
Pythina. vec. 2 sp. also foasi?, 
| Montacuta. rec. 8 sp. fossil. 2 sp, 
Lepton. Syn ? Solecardia (eburnea), rec, 3 sp. 
also fossil. 
| Galeomma. rec. 8 sp, also fossil. 


i Family XI. Cyeladidie. 


: Genera. Cyclas. Syx. Spharium. Pisum, Mus- 
lium, vec. 30 sp. fossid, 85 sp. 


(1595) Spherium Indicum. 

8. testa ovato-rhomboidea, tumidula, sub- 
eequilaterali, tenui, pellucida, albo-grisea, la- 
| tere antico late rotundato, postica obtuse trun. 
| cato; umbonibus tumidis, param prominentibus ; 
cardine obsolete bidentato, dentibus leteralibus 
| candidis, antico majore trigono, acuto, postico 
} paulo breviore ; valvis sublente tenuissime striatis. 
Spherium Indicum, Desk. Proce. Zool. Soe. 
; 1854. 
Hab. Yn fluviis Indie, 


(1596) Spherium Capense. 

8S. testa ovato-orbiculart, tumida, subglobosa, 
tenui, cornea, equilaterali, transversim tenuis- 
sime striata; extremitatibus rotundatis, postice 
obtusiore ; apicibus marginibusque obtusis ; 
dentibus cardinalibus minimis, lateralibus val- 
vulee dextree prominentibus, acutis. 


| Cyclas Capensis, Krauss, Sudafr. Moll. p, 7. 
No.1. pl. 1. f. 5. 
Hab. Caput Bouse Spei. 


Sub-genus. Pisidium, ree. 

Cyrena. rec. 25 ep. fossil 70 sp. 

Cyerna malaccensis. Malacca.* 

Cyrena. Moulmein. 

Cyrena, Gurseppa Village on the Honawer River 

i? Cyvenoides. Syn. Cyrenella, rec. 1. sp. 

| (1597) Cyrena triangularis, 

C. testa trigona, solidiuscula, epidermide fus- 

; co-virescente, transversiin striata, striis marginali- 

, bus jateralibusque eminentioribus, suleo ab um- 

| bone ad marginem posteriorem leviter impressa ; 

| margine antico descendente, vix excavato, angu- 
lo anteriore roundato; margine superiore subro- 

| tundato, postico fere biangulato; valvis intus 
| lacteis, margine’ continuo nitentiore; dentibus 
(eardinalibus in utraque valva tribus, duobus 
bifidis; dentibus lateralibus brevibus, tenuissime 


{en 


t 





rngosis haud straitis. 

Cyrena triangularis, Metcalfe. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1851, p. 74. no. 36. 

Hab, Borneo. 
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(1598) Cyrena turgida. 


C. testa trigona, intlata, parte antiea turgida, 
rugoso, inequilaterali, tiunsversim rugata; val- 
vulis crassis, natibus, elevatis, recurvis ; dentibus 
cardinalibus sub-bitidis; dente auteriore laterali 
brevi et elevato, posteriore longo et laminato ; 
margarita alba. 


Cyrena turgida, Zea. Trans. of Amer. Phil Soc. 
vy, 109. pl. 18, f. 52, Obserx, on the Genus Unio, 
i, 225, pl. 13. f. 53. 

Hanley, Deser, Cat. i. 93; in Wood, 
Suppl. 2, pl. 14. £50. 

Hab. In fluviis Indise. 


(1599) Cyrena Sumatrensis. 

(. testa ovali, gibbosa, crassa, intus alba aut 
fiavescente, extus fusco-virescente ; dentibus ear- 
dinalibus tribus, duobus majoribus, angulatis, 
sub-bifidis, dentibus lateralibus brevibus, tenuis- 
sime rugosis. 


Ind. Test, 





Cyrena Sumatrensis, Sow. Gen. of Shells, f. 1-4. 

Desh. Lamk. An. s. Vert. ed. 2. vi, 277. uo. 15. 

Reeve, Couch. Syst. pi. 63 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 94; in Wood, Ind. 
Test. Sup. 2. pl. 15, f. 1. 

Hab, In vivulis insula Sumatrensis. 


(1600) Cyrena Bengalensis. 

GC, testa subcordata, trigoua, incequilaterali, tu- 
midiuseula, crassa, solida, alba sub epidermide 
squalide fuscescenti, transversim irregulariter 


striata; Jatere antico valde declivi, plauulato, 





posteriore dorsali parum convexo ; margive in 
feriori vix arcuato ; umbonibus erosis oblique in- 


eurvatis paruin prominentibus ; valvis intus al- | 


his, cardine incrassato oblique tridentato; den- 
tibus subparallelis sensim crescentibus, duobus 
in valva dextrabifidis uno mediano in valva sinis- 
tra; antico minore, dentibus lateralibus maxiinis, 
brevibus, simplicibus ; impressione pallii prope 
marginem inferiorem descendente ; nymphis ta- 


tis, depressis ; ligamento angusto, brevi, partim ; 


immerso. 


Cyrena Bengalensis, Desh. Lam, An. a, Pert. 


ed 2. vi. 276. no. 10, 
Deless. Ree. de Cog. pi. 7. f. 6. ad. 


Test. Suppl. 2. pl. 18.1. 14. 
Hab. In rivulis Bengaleusibus. 


(1601) Cyrena Busehii. 


C, testa trigono-orbiculari, ineequilaterali, alba, 


incrassata, solida, Cuimidinscula ; epidermide oli, ; 


vaceo-viridi vel castaue, regulariter concentrice 
lamellata ; latere antieo brevi, obtuse, declivi, 
yectilineo, planiuseulo ; postico convexiusculo, ad 
extremitatem obtuso; inferiore parnm areuat 
umbonibus oblique prominulis, sepius integris, 
eardine angusto, dentibus cardinalibus tribus, 
inaequalibus sensim ereseentibus, duobus posticis 
valve dextrae anterioribus, valve sinistrie bifidis, 
dentibus lateralibus brevibus, antico cardine ap- 
proximato. 











. 
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Cyrena Buschii, Phil. Abdid, Conch. p. 8. uo. 
2 pl wh 

Hab, China. 

(1602) Cyrena expansa. 

C, testa erassiuscula, subinflata, inqseuilaterali, 
rotundato-trigona, lineis transversis eequitdiatana- 
tibus, antice punctatis, postice erispulatis ornata 
nitida, extus viridi-luiea, intus tota alba; mar- 
gine cardinali, brevi, anteriori et inferiori rotun- 
datis ; posteriori subexpanso, infra angulato; 
deutibus cardinalibus duobus bifidis, tertio stm- 
plici, in valva dextra auteriori, in sinistra poste- 
riori; deute laterali antico subapproximate, pos- 
sriort subremoto, 

Cyrena expausa, Mousson, Mall. Javo p, 89. 
o. 6. pl. 14. 

Hab, Lusula Javaniea (Jfousson). 

(1603) Cyrena fallar. 

C testa oveto-trigona, plus minusve tumida, 
crassa, solida, in meio ventricosa, epidermide 
squalide, fuscescente, ferrnginea, in junioribus 
flavescente vestita, transversim — irregulariter 
striata ; latere antico breviore, superne fere rec- 
tilinco, declivi rotundato, margine postico, supe- 
riore recto, declivi ; extremitate postica sensim 
attenuata, breviter trancata ; area plana, lmvigata, 
angulo obtasissimo cireumseripta ; cardive satis 
latodentibus tribus invequalibus in’ valva dextra 
erassioribus majoribus bilobatis ; dete laterali 
antico compresso brevi, postieo longiore. 

Cyrena fallax, Desh. Proc, Zool, Soc. 1854. 

Hab. Insta Philippinenses ; Anstralia (Cunt. 
ing). Coll. Cunning. 


(1604) Cyrena inquinata. 

C testa orbiculato-trigona, turgida, inflata, 
subcordiformi, inequilaterali, epidermide squalide 
fusca, fuliginosa dense ivregulariter, lanvellosa 
vestita; uinbonibns tumidis profunde erosis ; 
margine superiore antico deelivi, rectilineo, 
postico convexiuseulo, inferiore subsemicireulari ; 
Ivis solidiusculis intusalbis ; cardiue angusto, 
arcnato, tridentto ; dentibus ineequalibus, 
brevibus, obliquis, garallelis, angustis, parum 
prominentibus, duobus bifidis ; dentibus laterali- 

















| bus minimis, brevibus antico prominentiore ; liga- 
Hanley, Descr. Cut. p. 91; in H’vod, Ind! P as 


mento brevi, partim infosso ; impressione pallii 
prope marginem decurrente, 
Cyrena inquinata, Desh Proc, Zool. Soc. 1854, 
Haé. in fluviis Chinensibys, 
(1605) Cyrena similis, 
C. testa ovato trigona, oblonga, inaquilaterali, 








j in medio tumida transversim distanter striata, 


epicermide fuscescente, ferruginea niente vestita ; 
umbonibus minimis decorticatis ; latere antico 
brevi, rotundato, obtuso, latere postico superne 
convexiusculo, declivi, sensim attenuato, extreini- 
tate breviter subtruneato; dentibus tribus, pri- 
mariis duobus subsequalibus apice inaequaliter 
bifidis dentibus lateralibus minimis, antico valve 
sinistre conico, depressiusculo, postico longiore 
ena oblonga, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854, 
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Hab. Manila. Coll. Cuming. 

(1606) Cyrena oviformis 

C.testa ovato transversa, crassa, solida targida, 
juequilaterali, transversim irregulariter incre- 
wmentis striata ; area linulaque levigatis, epider- 
mide tenui, brummea vel flavescente vestita antice 
devi declivi, obtusa, postice magis attenuata ; 
latere superior postico convexiusewo uwbonibus 
brevibus, depressis, apice acuminatis. seepius ero- 
sis ; ligamento angusio, elongato, vix immerse ; 
valvis profundis, intus albis; eardine angusto, 
arcuato, ineequaliter trideutato ; dentibus di- 
varicatis, duobus in utraque valva inequaliter 
apice bilobatis dente laterali antico conico, 
crasso, prominenti compresso dente postico lon- 
giore, angustiore. 

Cyreana ovilormis, 
1854. 

Hab. Insula Basgilan Philippinarum ; Portus 


Desh. Proc. Zool. Sve. 


Essingtonensis. Coll. Cuming. 
(1607)  Cyrena ventricosa. 


C. testa ovato-transversa, subtrigo ia, imequi- 
Jaterali, in senioribus, crassa solids, ponderosa, 
in medio turgida, epidermide squulide fuscescente 
aut rubiginosa, tenui, inferne posticeque breviter 
lamellosa et atrata, vestita intus candidissima, 
antice superne arcuato-declivi, obtusa postice 
sensim attenuata, truncata ; margine superiore 
dorsali rectitineo, declivi; umbonibus —parvis, 
parum obliquis ; cardine angusto, tridentato, 
dentibus inequalibus majoribus bifidis sub- 
parnllelis : dentibus lateralibus crassis, com- 
pressiusculis-postico paulo longiore ;  ligamento 
angusto, partim immerso ; area posticali planata. 

Cyvean ventricosa, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soe. 1854. 

Hab. Insite Philippinenses ; Australia, Coll. 
Cuning. 


(1608) Cyrena Galuthea. 

C, testa cordato-trigona, ineequilaterali turgida 
concentrice striata, postice, longiore, truncata, 
antice, et inferne angulata ; umbonibus distanti- 
bus, prominentibus ; lunula rhomboidali, medio 
eavinata ; area lanceolata, couvexa ; ligamento 
tumido, longiore, valvis intus albis, cardine for- 
niceque flavescentibus ; epidermide nigrescente, 
autice obsolete radiath ; dentibus lateralibus bre- 
vibus, antico conico intraute, pdstico oblonga, 

Cyrena Galatheze. Morch. Cat. Conch. Kier- 
alf, p. 382. t. 2. Leitsch. fur Malae, No.8. p. 128. 

Hab. In insula Nicobar, fluy. Galathee. 


(1609) Cyrena eyprinoides. 

C. testa magna, turgida, cordata, inequi- 
laterali, transversim striata; epiderimide viridi, 
antice posticeque fuscescente ; cardine angusto ; 
dentibus lateralibus brevibus. - 

Cyrena cyprinoides. Quay. § Gaim. Voy. de? 
Astrol, Moll, pl. 82. f.1.2. 3. (uon Gray). 

Hanley. Deser. Cat. p.93; Wood. Ind. Test. 
Suppl, 2. pl. 14. f. 54. 

Hab. Tn aquis paludosis. staguautibus, Nove, 
Guinea (Quoy). é 
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(1610) Cyrena divaricata, 
C. testa ovato-subcireulari, ineequilalerali, 


tumida, crassa, solida, epidermide fusco-nigres- 
cente vestita, transversim, ingequaliter obsolete 
striata, rugis undulatis, irregularibtts in latere 
postico divergeutibus; umbonibus,  obliquis, 
profunde erosis ; latere antico breviore, superne 
recto, declivi, in medio atteuuato, sub-angulato, 
latere, postico lato, dilatato obtuse sub, truncate 
lamina cardinali lata. plana; dentibua  primaviis 
tribus invequalilus, angustissimis, in valva sinistra 
daobus tis valde pediculatis, in valva dextra 
projunde canaliculatis ; dentibus lateralibus 
minimis, antico conico, acuto, pdstico oblongo, 
angusto, 


Cyvena divaricata, Desh. Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1854. 

Hah, Nova Guinea. 

(611) Cyrena zeylanica 

C. testa ovato-transversa, inequilaterali, 
tumida,  cpidermide transversim striata oliva- 


ceo-viridi vestita; aniliee posticeque aquali- 
ter declivi extremitatibus rotundata, inferne 
couvexiuscul ; unbonibus parum obliquis,erosis 3 
intus alba ; cardine angusto, tridentato, dentibus 
incequalibus subpavallelis, mediano et posticali 
valvee dextrie, antico eb mediano valve sinietree 
apice bifidés; Gentibus lateralibus brevibus, sim- 
plicibus, a cardine parum remotis, 

Rumph, xiii. Fo WP 

Cyclas Ceylanica, Blainv, Dict, Sci. Nat. 
xii. 279. 

Venus Ceylanica, Chemn. Conch vi. 338, t. 
32. f. 336. 

Venus coaxans, Gel. p. 3278, No. 41. 

Encycl, »). 302, f. 4 a. b. 

Desh, Eney. Meth. Vers, ii, 49, No. 8. 

Blainy Malac. pl. 78, f. 2. 

Mousson Moll. Jara, p. 89, No. 5, pl. 13. 

Hab. In fluvis insule Zeylanicw atque Ja- 
vaniex. 











(1612) Cyrena sinuosa. 

C. testa ovato-rotundata, tumida, cordiformi 
solida, valde ineequilaterali, epidermide fusco- 
fuliginosa, transversim tenue lamellosa yesti- 
ta; latere antico brevi, rotandato, postico 
subtruncato, Jatere supero-posticali suleo pro- 
fundo  sinuoso decurrente separato; umboni- 
bus tumidis, brevibus, sepius erosis; liga- 
{mento angtisto, partim infosso; valvis intus 
albis, cardine crasso, utvoque latere tridentato, 
dentibus obliquis, mediano et postico dente valve 
dextre Difidis; deutibus lateralibus brevibus, 
antico crasso, conico, apice acuto. 

Cyrena sinnosa, Desh. Proc. Zool, Soc, 1854, 

Had. In flumine Pamngbang insule Javanier. 

(1613) Cyrena impressa. 

©, testa ovato-suborbiculari, obscure subqua- 
drangulari, valde inaquilaterali, turgida, medio- 
criter crassa, epidermide viridiglaucesceute trans- 
versim tenuissine laminata, postice inferneque 
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atrovirenti lamellis sepius crispis ; umbonibus 
minimis, oblique autice curvatis, decorticatis, 
acutis, paruin, prominentibus ; latere antico de- 
clivi rectilineo, inferne obtuso ; margine superi- 
ore convexiusculo, postico latere subtruneato, 
sulco impresso, ab umbone descente «istincto ; 
lamina cardinali lata, dentibus primariis tribus 
angustis, clongatis prominentibus, apice pro- | 
funde fureatis ; dente laterali antico conico, brevi, | 
compresso, postico longiore. j 
Cyrena impresso, Desk. Proc. Zool, Svc. ! 
1854. 
Hab. insula Java (Jukes) ; insule Philip- 
pinenses (Cuming); Astralia. Coll. Cuming. 
(1614) Cyrena papua. 


€. testa suborbieulari, 





é 


lenticulari, depres- 


siuscula, subaequilaterali, margine dorsali utroque + 





zequaliter declivi ct arcunta, inferiore valde areua- 
to; umbonibus parvis, parum promiuentibus, 
vix obliquis, integris ; epidermide viridi-glauces- 
cente regulariter transversim striata, postice sub- 
squamosa ; valvis intus albis ; cardine angusto, 
tridentato, dente mediano apice bifido, basi 
coaratato, angustiore ; dentibus lateralibus par- 
vis, simplicibus, posteriore angustiore. 


Cyrena Papua, Lesson, Voy. de la Cog. Zool. | 


p- 428 ; Mag. de Zool, pl. 1). 
Hab, Nova Guinea et insula Waigiou dicta. 


(1615) Cyrenu suborbicularis. 


C, testa suborbiculari, valde, inaequilaterali ! 


alba, sub epidermide viridi regulaviter eoneen- 
trice lamellata, apicibus prominulis, integris mar- 
gine dorsali utroque rotundata, postico anticum 
sesquies equinte, ventrali valde arcuato ; denti- 
bus cardinalibus ternis, binis bifidis ; lateralibus 
brevibus, lavitus, (Pxi7.} 

Cyrena suborbicularis, Pail. Abbild Ounch. 
pT pl fet, 

Had. Manilla. 


(1616) Cyrena placida. 


C, testa suborbiculari, sublenticulari, inee- 


quiaterali, in medio turgidula, epidermide squali- i 


de fuscescente tenuissime striata  vestita ; tm- 
bonibus, brevihus erosis vix prominentibus ; latere 


antico breviore late rotundato, postico truncato ; 
angulo decurrente obtusissimo separate; cardine ! 


latodentibus insequalibus angustis, elongatis subp- 


parallelis, depressis, apice late canaliculatis ; denti- | 


bus lateralibus subsequalibus depressis compres- 
818, postico more, 

Cyrena placida, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soe, 1854. 

Hab.—? Coll. Cuming. 

(1617) Felorita cyprinoides. 

Y. testa trigonal, altiori quam lata, cordiformi, 
valde ineequilaterali, crassa, tunida, solidissima, 
trauaversim reguiariter sulcata, sulcis antice pos- 
tieceque evanescentibus ; epidermide olivaczo-fus- 
cescente nitidissime vestita, latere antico lateore, 
Jate semicireutari, postico brevissimo,. recto valde 
declivi, augulo obtuso circumseripto; cardine 
lato, crasso, brevi, inaequiiater tridentato, denti- 
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bus angustis, elongatis parallelis, apice vix canal- 
iculatis; dente laterali antico, maximo crasso, 
eardine valle approximato, postico longiore, an- 
gusto, valde separato. 

Cyrena eyprinoides, Gri 
137. 

Velorita cyprinoides, Gray tn Griff. Anim. 
Kingd. pi. 31, 1.5; Aan. § Mag. N, H. ser, 2. 
xi, 39, 

Venus eyprinoides, Gray in Wood. Ind. Test. 
Suppl. pl 24.11. 

Hab, Fulviis Japonicis.. 

Corbicula arata. Benson. Tenasserim River, 


(1618) Corbicula africana, 

C. testa parva, orbiculato-trigona, compres- 
sinsenla, subaquilaterali, antice latiore, obtusiore, 
transversim dense et irregulariter striata, oliva- 
ceo-glaucescente nitida, intus violacea ; umboni- 
bus minimis, gibbosulis, erosis, cardine angusto, 
tridentato, dentibus minimis, duobus approxi- 
‘matis, wqualibus, apice canaliculatis ; dentibus 
| lateralibus angustis, elongatis, tenuissime stria- 
‘ tis ; impressionibus museularibus minimis, rotun- 
datis. 

Cyrena africana, Krauss, Sudafr. Moll, p. 8. 
1. 1. f. 8, varietatibus exclusis, 
Hab. Caput Bone Spei. 


(1619) Corbicula uminalis, 

C. testa triangulari, transversim striata, crassa, 
dura, valde gibba, opaca, antice versus cardinem 
latiore, quam postice ; extus viridi, crebro stria- 
| tim imbri ; Strive transverse j. valvis intus 
Seyaneis; cardine in uturaque valva_ tridentato, 
_ dentibus divaricatis, subequalibus, pastico em- 
,arginato ; dentes laterales alpngiti utroque latere 
| tenue striati; striis tenuibus, perpendiculariter 

parallelis. 
Tellina fluminalis, Mid. Verma. Hist, it. 205. 

Venus fluminalis, Chemn. Conch. vi, 819, pl. 
30, f. 320, 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 8.f. 118. 

‘Lellina fluminalis, Sehrot. Flussconch. p. 195, 
j no. 20. 

Gmel, p, 3242. no. 79. 

Cyclas fluminalis, Plain, D. &. Nu xii. 280. 

Venus, Schrot, Binl. tii. 158, no. 11. 

Cyclas, Enc. Meh, p. 301. f. 2. 

Cyclas Euphvatica, Zamh. Syst. an. 8. Fert. 
p: 124. 

Cyrena fuseata, var, ?, Zamk. An. s. Vert. v 
» 552. no. 4. 

Hab. Ux. oviente, Lemk. 
: flumive. 

(1620) Corbicula ambigua. 

C. testa ovato-trigona, wequilaterali subeordi- 
formi, transversim dense striato-suleata ;  striis, 
regularibus, antice posticeque cvanescentibus ; 
epidermide nitente, uigro-virescenti vestita, in 
latere postico tenuissime gtriato-lamellosa, intus 
violacea ; umbonibus angustis, prominentibus, 
antice obliquatis ; Jatere antivo atque postico 


‘ay fan. Phil. 1825, p. 
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requaliter convexiusculis, declivibus, obtusis ; ; 


cardine angusto, dentibus tribus primariis inz- 
qualibus brevibus simplicibus, antico valve dex- 
tre dente laterali adnato ; dentibus Jateralibus 
gequalibus, longis extremitate inferiore leviter 
arcuatis, crenulato-striatis. 

Corbicula ambigua, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854, 

Hab, Flumen Euphrates. 

d. Species Indica. 

(1621) Corbicula occidens, 

C. testa ovato-transversa, sequilaterali, tumida, 
tenui, transversim regulariter lirato-sulcata ; epi- 
dermide flavescente-viridi vestita, ad umbones 
atro-violascente vel breviter albo radiata; um- 
bonibus tumidis, brevibus, levigatis ; lunula 
ovato-lanceolata, pallida, levigata ; valvis intus 
profunde fusco-violascentibus ; cardine angusto, 
inequaliter tridentato ; dentibus lateralibus bre- 
vibus angustis albis tenue striatis. 

Corbicula occidens, Bens. Asiat. Journ, 1824? 

Hab. India ; loco Sikkim dicto, Moredabad, 
Bengal, Coll, Cuming. 

(1622) Corbicula Bensoni. 

C. testa ovato-transversa, subtrigona, equila- 
terali, levigata, vitida, depressinscula, extremita- 


. 


tibus obtusa, utroque latere equaliter <eclivi; ; 


‘epidermide tenui, intente, virescente vel flaves- 
cente induta, aliquantisper lineis interruptis 
fuscis radiata, alba vel pallide violascente ; 
cardine angusto, tridentato, dentibus inequalibus 


valde divaricatis dentibus lateralibus prilon gis | 


angustissimis, tenuissime striato crenatis, antico 
paulo longiore. 

Corbicula Bensoni, Desk. Proc, Zool. Soc. 1854. 

Hab, In rivulis Bengalensibus (Benson). Coll. 
Cuming. 

(16233 Corbicula Bengalensis. 

C. testa ovato-subtrigona, depressiuscula, te- 
nui, subzequilaterali, obsolete transversim  stria- 
ta, striis regularibus distantibus ; epidermide fla- 
vescente nitidissima, intus alba, in medio macula 
rubeseente notata; umbonibus minimis acutis; 
cardine angusto tridentato, altero bidentato; 
dentibus lateralibus augustissimis, argute striatis. 

Corbicula Bengalensis, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

Hab. Invivulis Bengalensibus, Coll. Cuming. 

(1624) Corbicula striatelia. 

C, testa ovato-transversa, depressinscula, sub- 
equilaterali, extremitatibus squaliter obtusa, 
transversim regulariter lirata, liris.ad latus pos- 
ticum evanescentibus ; epidermide paltide viri- 
deacente, nitente vestita; intus atro-violacea ; 
umbonibus brevibus, atro-violascentibus, palli- 
diore biradiatis; cardine angusto, tridentato ; 
dentibus insequalibus, divaricatis, postico longiore 
et angustiore, dentibus lateralibus elongalis, 
angustis, subsequalibus, arcuatis, tenuissime 
striatis. 

Corbicula striatella, Desk, Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1854, * 
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(1625) Cordienta trigona, 

C, testa trigona, aquilaterali, compressiusenla, 
antice paulo latiore et obtusiore, utroque latere 
eequaliter declivi, transversim tenue et regulari- 
ter striata; epidermide viridi, niteate induta, . 
intus pallide violacea ; umbonibus minimis, bre- 
vibus, acutis; lunuta ovata, angulo obsoleto cir- 
eumscripta, pallida, laevigata; cardine angusto, 
altero bidentato altero tridentate ; dentibus la- 
teralibus sequalibus, tenuissime striatis antico 
leviter afcuato. 

Corbicula trigona, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soc, 1854. 

Heb. Pondicherry, Coll. Cuming, 


(1626) Cordicula Cashmiriensis, 

C. testa ovato-transversa, subtrigona, aquila- 
terali, tumidula, transversim tenue et regulriter 
striata, striis postice evanescentibus ; epidermide 
nitida, atro-virescente, in Jatere postico tenuissi- 
me striato vestita,; umbonibus tumidis, promi- 
nentibus, profunde erosis, violaceis ; cardine 
angusto, in valva dextra bidentato, in altera  tri- 
deutato, valvulee dextre: dente antico laterali 
adnato; dentibus primariis divergentibus, sim- 
plicibus, lateralibus, Jongis, angustis, antico lon- 
‘ giore cardine proximo ; valvis intus  violaceis, 
impressione pallii margine valve remoto. 

Corbicula Cashmiriensis, Desk, Proc, Zool. 
Soc. 1854. 

Hab. Cashmire, Coll. Cuming, — . 

(1627) Corbicula Woodiana, : 

C. testa subtrigona, subinflata, micante, sub- 
aequilaterali, transversim rugata ; valvulis cras- 
sis; natibus magnis et rotundatis ; dentibus car- 
j dinalibus subbifidis, lateralibus longis, serratis 
' yectisque ; margarita alba. 

Cyrena Woodiana, Lea. Trans. Amer, Phil. 
Soc. y. 110 pl. 18, f. 55; Observ. on the Genns 
Unio. i. 222, pl. 18, 5. 55. 

Wood Ind. Test. Suppl. 2. pl. 14, f. 58. 

Hab. Tn rivulis Chinensibus prope Canton. 


(1628) Corbicula grandis, 

C. testa orbiculato-trigona, solida, tumidula, 
inequilaterali, tranverserim irregulariter rugosa, 
autice sulcis magis regularibus exarata; latere 
antico breviore, late arcuato, postico magis at- 
tenuato ; epidermide nitidissima nigrescente 
vestita, ad margines flavescente, postice squamo- 
sa ; valvis intus pallide flavis; cardine incras- 
sato, trideutato, dentibus approximatis, laterali- 
bus brevibus, crassis, irregulariter striato-denti- 
culatis. : 

Corbicula grandis, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

Hab, China? Coll. Cuming. 

(1629) Corbicula simitis. 

C. testa trigona, paululum Jatiore quam alta, 
depressiuscula, subrequilaterali, transversim tenue 
suleata, postice sulcis evanescentibus ; latere 
{ antico rotundato, obtuso, postico productiore 


. 
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cuneiformi, angulato ; umbonibus prominentibus, 
recurvis, oppositis, decorticatis ; ligamento brevi, 
angusto, partim immerso ; epidermide viridi-fus- 
eescente ad margines glaucescente; valvis intus 
albis, ad margines lutescentibus, cardine tridenta- 
to, nymphis basi irregulariter granoso-rugosis ; 
dentibus léteralibus preelongis, angustis, trans- 
versim late profundeque sulcatis. 

Venus similis, Gray in Wood, Ind. Test. Supp. 
1. ph 2. f. 5. 

Cyrena similis, Gray. in Griff. Anim. Kinga. 
pl. 20. £. 2. ; 

Hab. China? 


(1630) Corbicula Largillierti. 

C. testa rotundato-trigona, subequilaterali, 
compressingcula, postice angustiore, subangula- 
ta; striis transversis confertissimis; epidermide 
olivacea, apicibus et pagina interna violaccis ; 
dentibus lateralibus clongatis, striatis, 

Cyrena Largillierti, Phil. Adbdild. Conch. pi. 
Lil. 

Menke, Zeits. fiir Malak, 1844. p. 163. 

Hab, China. 


(1681) Corbicula recurvata. 

C. testa trigona, brevi, alta, crassa, cordiformi, 
aequilaterali ; lateribus submequalibus, fere rectili- 
neis,latere antico obtuso,postico angulato,margine 
inferiore vix arcuato ; umbonibus angustis, pro- 
minentibus, oppositis, sapius erosis; facies ex- 
terna regulariter transversim sulcata, epidermide 
flavescente fusco zonato; valvis intus albis; car- 
dine bidentato, dentibus lateralibus rectis, longis- 
simis, simplicibus, 

Cyrena recurvata, Eydouw, Moll. du Voy. de 
la Favorite, Mag. de Zool. p. 11, pl. 119. f. 2. 

Hab, In fluviis Chine, atque lacu ct rivilis 
prope Manillam. 


(1632) Corbicula fluminea. 

G. testa triangulari, gibba, opaca, antice et 
postice versus cardincm fere aqualis, epidermide 
yirdi vestita, costis latis, transversim quasi cir- 
culis doliaribus circumdata intus albida, semicir- 
culo nigro notata ; dentibus cardinalibus et fos- 
sulis uti in precedente (fluviatilis, Muller), 

Tellina fluminea, Mull. Verm. ii. 206. 

Gel. p. 3243. no. 80. 

Cyclas flumtinea, Blainv. D. 8, N. xii. 280. 

Venus fluminea, Chemn. Conch. vi, 320. pl. 30 
f. 322, 323, an eadem species ? 

Schrot, Hinl. iii. 159. no. 13. . 

Wood. Ind. Test, pl, 8. f. 114. 


Tellina fluviatilis, Shrod, Plussconch. p. 193. pl. 
4.f. 2. a. 6, 

Cyrena fluminea, Lamk. du. s. Fert, y, 583, 
no. 5. 

STanley, Deser. Cat. p. 92. 

Phil. Abbild. Conch. p. 2. no, 3. pli. f. 3, an 
eadem species ? 

“Mousson, Moll, de Java, p. 87, no, 2. pl. 15. 
f, 3. 
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Hab. Yn arena fluviatili Chines (Muller) ; Java 
(Mousson) ; Manila (Cuming). 

(1633) Corbicula fluviatilis. 

C, testa triangulari, transversim rugosa ; testa 
latior et tenuior, proxima preecedenti (fluminalis), 
fuseo-virens, in cardine antice et postice mqualis 
latitudinis ; lneis elevatis cincta ( Mudd.) 

Tellina fluviatilis, Mul?, Hist. Verm, ii, 206. 

G@mel. p. 3243. no. 81. 

Cyclas fluviatilis, Blainv, D, 8, N. xii. 280. 

Venns fluviatilis, Chemn. Conch. vi. 320. pl. 
30. f. 321. 

Wood, Ind. Test, p\. 8. f.115. 

Venus, Schrot. Einl, iii. 158. no, 12. 

Cyvena fuscata, Lamk. An. s. Vert. v, 552. no, 
4. exelus, var. 

Cyrena fluviatilis, PAil, Abbitd, Conch. p. 8. 
n, 5. pl 1. £5? 

Cyrena Manilensis, Phil. Zeits. fiir Malac. 
1841, p, 163. 

Hab. In flumine emporium Canton, Chine 
precterlabente (Muller). 


(1634) Corbicula orientalis, 

C. testa rotundato-ovata, subtrigona, sube- 
quilaterali, solida ; apicibus erosis, obtusis ; striis 
transversis regularibus remotis ; epidermide oli- 
vaceo-atra ; dentibus cardinalibns duobus in val- 
vula dextra; dentibus lateralibus elongatis 
striatis, 


Cyrena orientalis, Lamk, dn. s. Vert. y. 852, 
no. 2, exclus var. 

Desh. in Lamk. ed. 2. vi. 278, no. 2. 

Anton, Vert. der Conch. p- 13. no, 496, excl, 
syn. 

MPhil Abbild, Conch. p.1, no. 2. pl. 1. f. 2. 

Hab. In China ; in fluvio emporium Canton 
preterlabente, frequentissima; pro calce uritur 
(Phil) 

(1635) Corbicula nitens. 

C, testa trigona, inequilaterali, tenui, tenuis- 
sime et confertissime transversim striata, olivaceo- 
flava ; extremitate postica subrostrata fusca ; 
dentibus lateralibus elongatis striatis, : 

Cyrena nitens, Philippi in Menke, Zeits. fiir 
Malac. 1844, p.153;  * 

Abbild. Conch. p.76. pl. 1. f. 4. 

Hab. China. 


(1636) Corbicula compressa. 

C. testa ovato-trigona, transversa, subsequila- 
terali, fusca, transversim tenue et regulariter 
suleata ; antice breviore, obtusa, postice obscure 
truncata ; sulcis ad latus posticum evanidis ; um- 
bonibus obtusis, brevissimis decorticatis ; valvis 
tenuibus, intus atro-violaceis; cardine angusto, 
sepius candido, tridentato; dentibus laterali- 
bus angustis, acutis tenuissime striatis. 

Cyrena compressa, Mousion, M&&. fide More- 
let. 
Hab. In rivulis insule Javane. 
(1637) Corbicula Moussoni, 


, 
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C. testa ovato-transversa, convexiuscula, in- 
zquiluterali, transversim striato-sulcata, striis 
remotis. aqualibus, fusca-nigra ; umbonibus in- 
flatis, obtusis, erosis; cardine angusto ; dentibus 
eardinslibus tribus, dente mediano crassiore, 
postica angusto obsoleto ; dentibus lateralibus 
anzustia, brevioribus tenuissime striatis; valvis 
intus violaceis, ad dentes laterales fusco-violaceis. 

Cyrena orientalis, var. Javanica, Mousson, Moll. 
terr. et fluv. de Java, p. 85. pl. 15. f. 2. 

Hab, ‘Vikojia in ingula Javanica. 

(1638) Corbicula pulchella. 

C, testa ovato-orbiculori, vix trigona, suba- 
quilaterali, lenticulari, apicibus perspicuis, trans- 
versim tenuiter sulcata, extus olivacca, intus pal 
lide luteo-alba; margine catdinali-brevi, anteri- 
ori angulo rotundato inferiori juncto ; posteriori 
subtruncato ; deutibus lateralibus valde elong- 
atig, .tennuissimis, minute serulatis ; dentibus 
cardinalibus minutia, intraque valva, angulo eard- 
nali 120, 

Cyvena pulchella, Mousson. Moll. Java, p. 8. 
no. 8. pl. 15. f, 4. 

Hab. Insulam Javanicam prope Tjikoya. 

(1639) Corbicula rivali. 

G. testa trigona orbiculari, aquilaterali, com- 
preesa, satis tenui, olivacea, sulcis concentricis 
confertis cincta ; umbonibus acutinsculis, parum 
prominentibus; dentibus lateralibus elongatis, 
serrulatis, anticis subsequalibus; pagina interna 
omnino violacea. 

Cyrena rivalie, Yon dem Busch in Pill, Abbild. 
Ovnch. iii, 110. no, 5. pl. 3. f. 5. 

Hab, Sava. 

(1640) Corbicula Cumingii. 

QO. testa ovata, subtrigona, inaquilaterali, 
tenui, turgida, subcordiformi ; epidermide niten- 
te viridescente vestita, transversim regulariter- 
sulcata, sulcis distantibus postice evanidis ; um- 
bonibus tumtidis, prominentibus, levigatis, atro- 
violaceis, swepius, integris, oppositis ; cardine an- 
gusto, inequaliter tridentato, dentibus divergen- 
tibus; nymphis basi granoso-corrugatis ; dentibus 
lateralibus angustis elongatis, equalibus, antico 
in medio prominentiore. 

Corbicula Cumingti, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

Var. Testa globulosa, ventricosiore. 


Hab. Tasula Luzon Philippinarum, (Cuming) ; 
India, Bareally loco dicto, (Benson). 


(1641) Corbicula Malaccensis. 

C. testa ovato-transversa, subtrigona, ineequila- 
terali, turgidula, solidula; epidermide glauces- 
cente vestita, transversim regulariter et tenue 
suleata, extremitatibus obtusa, latere antico lon- 
giore ; cardine angusto, tridentato, altero, biden- 
tato; dentibus lateralibus angustis, tenuissime 
striatis, antico longiore, valvis intus albis vel 
pallide violaceo tinctis. 
as Malaccensis, Desh, Proc. Zovl. Soc. 

og, L 
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Hab. In rivulis ad Malaccam affluentibus. 
Coll. Cuming. 

(1642) Corbicula tumida. 

C. testa regulariter ovato-transversa, tumida, 
tenui, subzequilaterali, postice paulo longiore, 
utraque extremitate sequaliter obtusa ; epider- 
mide viridi, uilente vestite, transversim sulcata, 
sulcis valde distantibus; umbonibus parvis, tur- 
gidulis, integris ; cardine angustissimo, dentibus 
cardinalibus tribus angustis, ineequalibus, valde 
divergentibus lateralibus angustissimis, arcuatis, 
argute cxenulato-striatis. 

Corbicula tumida, Desh. Proc. Zoot. Soc. 1854. 

Var, ‘Testa, juuiore epidermide glauces-cente, 
valvulis intus extusque fusco trimaculatis, 

Hab. Borneo. Coll. Cuming, pro varietate. 

(1648) Batissa rotundata. 

B. testa rotundata, sublenticulari, subeequila- 
terali, transversim rugata ; latere posteriori rugo- 
so; valvulis crassis ; vatibus parvis, acutis, con- 
tiguis; dentibus cardinalibus subbifidis ; late- 
ralibus longis, minute serratis, rectisque ; mar- 
garita alba et purpurea. 

Cyrena rotundata, Lea, Trans, of Amer. Phil. 
Soe. v. 107. pl. 17. f.51; Obsero. on the Genus 
Unio, i. 319. pt. 17. f. 52. 

Hanley, Descr, Cat. p. 93 ; in Wood, Ind. Lest 
Suppl. 2. pl, 14. f. 55. 

Hab. Java; insulse: Philippinenses. 


(1644) Batissa eaimia. 

B. testa ovato-orbiculayi, crassiuseula, in 
aoquilaterali, transversim striata, margine subra- 
gosa, umbonibus tumidis, obliquis, haud_ erosis, 
plicis obsoletis rugulosis irregularibus ab iisdem 
ad latus posticum deeurrentibus ; epidermide 
atro-fusca marginem versus sublamellosa; intus 
alba, dentibus cardinalibus in utraque valya tri~ 
bus, majoribus bifidis, lateralibus valvee sinistras 
haud crenulatis, antico valde crasso, brevi, car- 
dine approximato, dente postico remoto, lon- 
giore, subcompresso, ligamento peculiari crasso, 
in dorso compresso et carinato, 

Cyrena eximia, Dunk. Zeitsch. fiir Malac. 
1852, p. 51.10 4. 

Hab. \n flumine Progo, prope Mangelang, in 
insula Java. 


(1645) Batissa Keraudrenia. 

B, testa obovata, inzequilaterali, crassa, solida, 
compressiuscula, maxima latere antico. brevi, 
rotundato, postico latiore, superne subdeclivi, 
angulum obtusum ad extremitatem ligamenti 
formante, margine ventrali convexiusculo ; um- 
bonibus recurvis, prominulis ; obliquis, approxi- 
matis, seepius integris aliquantisper erosis liga- 
mento permaguo, prominente cylindraceo, postice 
subito truncato ; epidermide crassa, atro-fusces 
cente vel olivacea valvis intus albis, ad margi- 
nes inferne posticeque purpureo-violaceis ; cardine 
inerassato dentibus cardinalibus ingqualibus, 
mediano valve dextra: majore, antico breviere, 
postico angustiore et Jongioxe dentibus laterali- 
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bus angustis, clongatis, superne transversim 
strialis, aliquantisper violaceo Linctis. 

Cyrena Keraudrenia, Lesson. Voy. de la Cog. 
Molt, p. 429. pl. 11. f. 8 (1829). 

Cyrena philippinarum, Hanley, Proc. Zool. 
Soc, 1844, p. 259; in Wood. Ind. Test, Suppl. 
2 pl. 14. f. 60. 

Var. Testa paulo depressiore, postice angulata. 

Hab, Tnsula Waigiou dicta atque insulee Phi- 
lippinenses ; fluviis insula: Nicobariew. 

(1646) Badissa insignis. 

B. testa ovato-orbiculari, oblique ‘naquila- 
terali, tumida, tenui, intus violacea, epidermide 
nigro-virescente, nitido vestita, in latere antico 
late sulcata, sulcis remotis, ad lunulam sepius 
inter se conjungentibus ; umbonibus prominenti- 
bus erosis, antice inclinatis; cardine angusto, 
obliquo, inaequaliter tridentato; dentibus in 
valva sinistra angustioribus, mediano  bifido, in 
dextra crassioribus-simplicibus ; dentibus laterali- 
bus angustis, postico valvie sinistra: laminato 
apice regulariter serrulato. 

Batissa insignis, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 185+. 

* Hab. Calamang, insula Luzon Philippinarum, 
Coll. Cuming. 


(1647) Batissa triquetra. 

B. testa trigoua, obliqua, invequilaterali, 
cunciformi, laevigata, epidermide nigro  vestita, 
depressiuscula ; margine autico rectilineo postico 
valde convexo, dilatato, inferiore vix arcuato ; 
umbonibus profunde erosis; lamina cardinali 
angusta, dentibus cardinalibus tribus ineequali- 
bus, brevibus, subcanaliculatis ; lateralibus elon- 
gatia, angustis, subequalibus, antico cardine 
minnie postico remoto; valvis tenuibus intus 
albis. 

Batissa triquetra, Desh. Proc. Zool, Soe, 1854. 

Had. Insule Philippinensis ; Australia. Coll. 
Cuming. 

(1648) Batissa producta. 

Be testa suborbiculari, valde obliqua, ina- 
quilaterali, depresssiuscula, crassa, solida, trans- 
versiin late et obsolete plicata vel subundulata, 
epidermide polita, atro-virescente vestita, intus 
superne alba, postice inferneque violacea ; um- 
Donibus magnis, productis, antice obliquatis; 
cardine lato, erasso, valde obliquo, inzequaliter 

' tridentato dentibus majoribus superne obsolete, 
canaliculatis, lateralibus validis, antico, crasso, 
obsolete rugoso vel striato, postico compressiore 
et paulo longiore, latere antico brevi rotundato, 
postico dilatato. 

Batissa producta, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soe, 185+. 

Hab. Insule Philippinenses. Coll. Cuming. 

(1649) Batissa Childrene. 

B. testa ovato-subrotunda, obliqua, ineequi- 
laterali, depressiuscula, crassa, solida, postice ab 
umbonibus obscure subangulata, epidermide 
fusco-viridi nitente induta, intus alba, in fornice 
siepius aurantio-purpurascente postice violacea ; 
latere antico breviore, obtuso, transyersim ine- 
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qualiter sulcato ; sulcis in medio evanidis ; latere 
postico latiore rugis irregularibus divergentibus 
notato, lainina cardiuali lata, crassa, dentibus 
primariis tribus inequalibus, in utraque valva 
medianis validioribus ; dentibus lateralibus sube- 
qualibus, antico basi late. : 

Cyrena Children, Gray. Ann, Phil, 1828, p. 
117, ‘ 

Venns Childreni, Gray.in Wood, Ind. Suppl. 
pl. 2 £13. 

Var. ‘Testa mimore paulo transversiore magis. 
depressa. 

Hab. Ynsule Philippivenses. 

(1650) Batissa lenticularis. 

B. testa orbiculari, tantum alta quam lata, 
eequilaterali, subsymmetrica, lenticulari, turgi- 
dula, epidermide nitidissima atro- virescente 
vestita, lineis longitudinalibus tenuissimis obso- 
letis irregulariter in medio radiata, intus albo- 
violacea ; latere antico posticum mquante et 
acqualiter obtuso ; cardine angusto, tridentato ; 
dentibus marjoribus superne canaliculatis, me- 
diano valve dextree majori; dentibus lateralibus 
subiequalibus, antico crassiore, tens rugoso, 
postico laminato obsolete striate; umbonibus 
parvis, acutis, integris, oppositis. 

Batissa lenticularis, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc, 
1854. 

Hab. Tusule Philippinenses (Cuming), Coll, 
Cuming. 

(1651) Batissa Sayensis. 

B. testa subrotunda, inquilaterali, antice 
rugosa; valvulis craasis ; natibus parvis, elevat- 
is: dentibus cardinalibus bifidis ;  lateralibna 
tongis, minute seritis rectisque margarito pur- 
purea. 

Cyreria Jayensis (Sayana), Lea, Trans. of Amer. 
Phil. Soc. v. 108. pl, 17 f. 52; Odserv. of Gen. 
Unito. i, 220. pl. 17 f. 52. 

Hab, In fluviis insula Sumatrensis, 

(1632) Batissa violacea. 

B. testa ovato-transversa, elliptica, compressa 
ineequilaterali, crassa, solida, antice poaticeque 
obtusa ; margine supeviore utroque declivi ; um- 
honibus tumidulis, decorticatis, parum obliquis ; 
latere antico lata sulcato, postico irregulariter 
striato; epidermide crassa, viridi-fuscescente, 
polita; valvis intns purpureo-violaceis vel vi- 
vide purpuratis; cardine crasso; dentibus in- 
eequalibus, lateralibus transversim sulcatis. 

Cycelas, Brug. Ency. pl. 301. f., a. 3: 

Cyvena violacea, Lamk. An. 8. Vert. vy. 658. 
no. 7. 

Desh. Ency. Meth. Vers, ii. 49. no. 9; in 
Lamk, An. s. Vert. ed, 2. vi. 275. no.*7. 

Deless. Rec. de Cog of Lamk. pi. 7. f, 5. 

Hanley. Descr. Cat. i. 92. ‘ 

Anton, Verz. der Oonch. p. 13. no. 499, 

Wood, Ind. Test, Suppl. 2. pl, 13. f. 13. 

Phil, Abbild, Conch. iii. 208. no. 2. pl. 2. f. 2. 

Var. suborbicularis, Afousson, Moll. de Java, 
p. 88. pl. 15, f. 1? (an algera species ?) 
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Hab, Nova Guinea (Lesson) Var. subordicular- | 


iz insulee Javanicse (Mousson). 


(1653) Batissa corbiculoides, 

B. tésta oblique triangulari, inaquilaterali, 
tninida, erassa, solide, epidermide squalide viridi- 
fuscente vestita, transversim inaqualiter suleata 
et striata; umbonibus productis erosis, obliquis ; 
lunula angulo obtusissimo nota'a, magna, ovato- 


lauceolata, levigata ; area posticali rugis irregn- | 


laribus obsoletis divaricatis corrugata ; cardine 
lato, crasso, inequaliter trideutato, dentibus com- 
pressis, divergentibus, simplicibus ; dentibus la- 
teralibus sicut in Corbiculis elongatis, angustis, 
tenue stristis, antico paulo breviore ; valvis intus 
albis, in margine postico violaceo maculatis. 
Batiasa corbiculoides, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soc, 
1854, : 
Hab. Nova Guinea (Jukes). 


(1654) Batissa humerosa. 

B. testa trigoua, ineequilaterali, cuneformi, su- 
perne gibbosa, trausversim ineequaliter striato- 
suleata; epidermide vigrescente vestata, intus | 
alba, in medio pallide purpureo tincta; latere 
antico rectilineo, valde declivi, inferne obtuso an- 
gulato, margine dorsali leviter convexo, declivi. 
inargine inferiore parum arcuato, rugis aliquibus 
in latere postico divergentibus ; umbonibus pro- j 
funde erosia; cardine lato, tridentato, dentibus ; 
inmqualibus simplicibus, medianis majoribus ; | 
dente laterali autico eardine adnato, irregulariter 
corrugato, -postico longiore, angustiore, striis bre- 
vibus notato. 

Batissa humerosa, Desh. Proc. Zool. Sve. 
1954, 

Hab, Nova Guinea Coll. Cuming. 

? cyrenoides. Syn. cyrenella, rec. 1 sp. 

Family XIII. Cyprinidae. 

Genera. Cyprina. Syn. Arctica, recent, also 
fossil 90 sp. 

Circe, ree. 37 sp. é 

Circe. Aden. 

Circe scripta, variety. Siagapore. 





(1655) Circe personata, Desh. 

C. testa compressa ; costis concentricis nu- 
merosis ; margine dorsali rectiusculo, elevato, 
subcomplanato ; lunula distineta ; costulis diver- 
gentibus, prope umbones indistinctis. 


Venus scripta, Chemn. (non Linn) Conch. vii. 
31 pl. 40, f. 420, 421, 422, 

(ex. parte), Didi. Caé. p. 201. 

Enyel. Meth. pl. 273. £. 5 ? 

Cytherea scripta, Lamk. An. 3. Vert. y, 575. 
no. 57, , 

Hanley. Deser. Cat. p. 108. 

Circe violacea (ex parte), Schumacher, Essai 
@une Olass, p. 152. pli 15. f. 3, 

Ciree acripta, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 307- 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 651. pl. 139. f. 38, 39, 
40, 42, . 
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Hab. Oceanus Indicus et Chinensis; mare 
Australe. 

(1656) Circe personata. 

C, testa suborbiculato-trigona, depressa, lenti- 
culari, inzequilaterli, ad umbones compressa, 
trausversim tenuistriata, striis in latere postico 
evanescentibus ; albo-grisea fusco in media macu- 
lata, ad margines seepius lineolata ; maculis in 
medio sepius daubus personatis ; lunula areaque 
minimis, angustis, lanceolatis, atro-castaneis ; 
valvis intus in fornice violaceis, in margine albis ; 
impresstone musculari_ antica ovato-oblong ; 
fossuta laterali valvae dextree usque ad dentem 
cardinalem prolongata ; impressione pallii_ad 
marginem descendente. 

Circe personata, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 

Hab, Oceanus Indicus ; Insule Philippinenses, 

(1657) Circe corrugata. 

C, testa subcomplanata, postice, subangulata, 
polita, prope umbones rugulosa, griseacente fulva, 
minute lineis rubris omnino seripta, postice sub- 
quadrata ; marginibus dlorsalibus declivibus ru- 
Hee 3 costis elevatis, distinctis, postice subangu- 
‘atis. 

Venus corrugata. Chemn, Conch, vii. 25. ph. 
39. f.410, 411. 

Diliw. (ex pate), Cut. i. 201 (pro figura 
Chemnitzii), 

Venus scripta, var. (ex parte), @med, p. 3286, 
(pro figura Chemnitzii). 

Cytherea rugifera, Lamk. An. s. Vert v. 579. 
no. 70, : 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 108. ; 

Circe corrugata, Gray. Out. Cyth. anal viii. 
307. 

Circe rugifera, Sov. Thes. Conch. p. 652. pi. 
139, f, 44, 45. 

Savigny, Deser. d’ Egypte, pl. 6. £. 2, 

Hab, Mare Rubrum et Madagascariense. 


(1658) Circe crocea. 

C. testa obliqua, forma variante, marginbus 
rotundatis, albida, epidermide lutea induta, noun- 
unquam fuseo prope umbones biradiatim picta, 
iutus lutea, antice concentrice suleata, postice 
laevigata ; umbonibus divaricatim rugatis ;lu- 
nula et area dorsali subpurpureis. 

Cytherea, Savigny, Deser. d’ Egypte, pl. 9. f.°3. 

Circe erocea, Gray Cat. Oyth, Anal. viii.307, 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 953, pl. 139, f. 49. 62, 

Cytherea crocea, Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 108. 

Hab. Mare Rubrum. 

(1659) Circe suleata. 

C, testa oblique rotundato trigona, lenticulari, 
depressa minute transversim sulcata, fusca, vel 
fulva, aut grisea fulvo fuscove radiata et varie- 
gata; lunula plana, elongato lanceolata ; area 
lunulaque minute divaricatim striatis, 

Circe sulcata, Gray, in Anal. (1838) viii. 807. 

Cytherea sulcata, Hanley, Deser, Cat. p. 103. 

Cytherea plebeia, Hunley, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1844, p. 106, 
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Hanley, in Wood, Ind. Sub. pl. 5. £37. : 

Cytherea erythraca, Jonas, in Phil. Abbild, 
Conch. iii. 89. pl 9.f, 2. 

Circe plebeia, Sow. jus, Thes. Conch. p. 650 pl. 
188, f, 88-37 7 

Hab. Insule Philippinenses (Ceming.) 


(1660) Ciree divaricata. 

C. testa subelongata, depressa, postice suba, 
cuminata ; costis vix noduliferis, numerosis, pos- 
tice obliquis, medio radiatis, prope anguluin 
posticum acutangulatim cofluentibus. 

Favanne, Conch. pi. 49, f. E. 2. 

Encycl. Meth. pl. 271, f. 5. &e. pl. 274. f. 2. 

Pectunculus, Lister Qonch. pl. 310 f. 145. 

Venus divaricata, Chemn. Oonch. vi. 317, pl. 
80 f, 316. 

Gmel, p. 3077, no. 35. 

Brooks, Introd. p. 66. pl. 2. f. 24, 

Dilho. Cat. i. 200. no. 96. 

. Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 3. f. 94. 

Venus incrassuta ? Born. Test. Mus. p. 
exclus, Reyenf, syn. 

Cytherea divaricata, Lamk. dn. 8. Vert. vy. no 
66 ; ed 2. vi, 324. no. 66. 

Hanley, Descr, Cat. p. 180. 

Var, Cythera testudinalis, Lamk. 

Venus discors, Scehrot. Hint. iii. 199. pl. 8.1. 
11 


2 
3 


7 


Dilho. (cx parte), Cat. i. 199. no 93. 
P Circe divaricata, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 
07. 
Sow. Thes. Conch. . 650 pl. 337. f. 8. 9. 
Cytherea testudinalis, Lamk. dn. 8. Vert v. 
578; ed 2, vi. 325. 
_ Cytherea sequivoca, Sow. Thes, Conch. p. 650 
pl. 187. 12, 15. 
Hab. Mare Rubrum ; Africa orientalis ; ocean- 
us Indicus ; insule Philippinenses. 


(1661) Circe dispar. 

C. teatia rubro punctata et angulatim  variega- 
ta; postice costis divaricatis, antice concentricis. 
Eneycl. Meth. pts 271, f. $ 

Venus dispar, Chemn, Conch. xi, 230, pl 202. 
f. 1981, 1982. 

Dillw. Cat. i. 199, no. 94. 

Wood. Ind. Test. pl. 8. {. 92. 

Cytherea Muscaria, Lamk. dn, s. Vert. v. 
576, no. 59. 

Cytherea Pulicaris, Lamk. loc. cit. no, 60. 

Delessert, Rec. de Cog. pl. 9. f. 5. 

An eadem var.? Cytherea mixta, Lamk. loc. 
cit. no. 61. 

Desh. in Lamk, An, 8. Vert. vi. 321. nos 59. 
60, 61. 

Cytherea dispar, Hanley, Descr. Cat. p. 103. 

Circe dispar, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 307. 

Sow. Thes. Conch, p. 650. pl. 37. f. 10, 11. 

Hab. Mare Rubrum. 

(1662) Circe transversaria. 

C. testa ovato-transversa, subacquilaterali, de- 
nressa. antice rotundata, postice subtruncata, 





j variat costis maguis. 
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fusea, exepius ad umbones albo angulatim ma- 


culata ; antice posticeque divaricatim rugosa, in 
medio transversim sulcata, suleis rugisque gra- 
nosis; umbonibus minimis brevibus oppositis ; 
lunula elongato-lanceolata, linea impresaa cir- 
cumseripta atrata; vulva subplana, levigata ; 
intus alba, in medio violaceo maculata. 

Circe transversaria, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1853, 

“Var. C. Testa minore, sulcis transversis ma- 
joribus. 

Hab. \nsule Philippineses. Coll. Cuming, 

(1663) Circe pectinata. 

CG. testa oblonga, plerumque subcompressa, 
postice subquadrata ; costis nodulosis numeros- 
is, postico divaricatis, tum gradatim radiantibus 
antice divaricatis; margine dorsali excavato : 


Vectunculus, Liséer. Conch. pl. 312. f. 146. 

Rumph. And, pl. 43. f. D. 

Petiver, Amb. pl, 18. f. 41. 

Fuvanne, pi. 46. f. He 1. 

Concha crassa, Gualt. Ind. pl. 72. f. FE. F. and 
pl. 75. f. A. 

Venus peotinata, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10. p. 
689; ed. 12. p. 1135. 

Linn, Mus. Ulr. ii. 607. no. 72. 

Born. Test. Mus. p. 14. ; 

Venus pectinata, (ex parte), Chemn, Conch. 
vii. 28 pl. 39. f. 418, 419? 

Venus, Eneycl. Meth, pl 971. f. 1. a. b. 

Venus discors (ex parte), Dillw, (non Gmel) 
Cat. p. 199. no.-93. 

Cytherea pectinata, Lamk. An. 8, Vert.v. 577, 
no. 63. x 

Desh. Encycl. Meth, Vers. ii, 59; in Lamk. 
An. s. Vert. ed. 2. vi. 822. no. 68. 

Hanley. Deser, Cat. p. 107. 

Venus pectinee, Blainv. Malac. pl. 74. f. 4. 

Circe pectinata, Gray. Cat. Oyth. Anal, viii. 
107. Sow. Thes. Couch. p. 649. pl. 137. f. 1-3. 

Cytherea Savignyi, Jonas, Zetts. fur. Malac. 
1846 p. 65 Krauss, Sudafr.Moll. p. 9. 

Savigny, Deser. de V Egypte, Cog. pl. 8. f.17. 

Hab. Mare Rubrum; oceanus Ind.cus ; insnle 
Philippinenses. , 

(1664) Circe Gibbia. 

C. testa subovali, postice oblique quadrata ; 
area distincta, subtrigona, divaricatim costata 
tum costis noduliferis duabus aut tribus maguis 
radiantibus, ad umbones extensis; medio et 
antice costis neduliferis, magnis bifurcatis. 

Pectunculus, Lister, Conch. pl, 318. f, 149. 

Knorr, Vegin, vi. pl. 8. f. 3. ; 

Venus pectinata (ex parte), Chemz, 
28. pl. 39. £. 415, 416. 

Dill, Cat. i. 198. no. 92. 

Schrot. Einl. iii. 144. 

Gmel, Syst. Nat. p. 3285. | 
. Venus, Zxcyel. Meth. pl. 271. f. 4. 

se Gibbia, Lamk, da. 8. Vert. vy. 517. 
no. 64, ‘ 


Conch. vii. 
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Desh Encycl. Meth. Vers. ii. 59; in Lamk. An. 
. Vert. ad. % vie 328; no. 64. 
Sow. Genera of Shells, f. 3. 
Hanley, Deser. Oat. p. 38. yo. 42. 
Reeve. Conch. ae 70. f. 5. 
Menke. Moll. Nov. Holl. p. 42. no. 244. 
Var. Cytherea ranella, Lamk. An. s. Vert. v. 
78. 
Desh. in Lamk. As. 8. Vert. ed 2 vi. 324." « 
Circe Gibbia, Gray, Cat, Cyth Anal. viii, 307 
Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 649, pl. 137. f. 4-7. 
Hab, Mare Rubrum; Australia ; insulee Phi- 
lippinenses ; oeeanus Indicus. 


(1665) Circe arabica, 


C. testa ovali, subquadrata, subdepressa, ob- 
tuse subundulatim sulcata, albida, fasciis strami- 
neis et punetis rubris, vel grisea, maculis rubes- 
centibua seriatim dispositis biradiata, vel auran- 
tiaca, fulvo radiata ; intus purpureo et aurantio 
varie picta ; latere antico brevi, declivi, lunula, | 
subdistincta ; latere postico oblongo, gestae 
margine dorsali paululum declivi, ad ligamentum 
vix recedente. 


An, Venus ‘cordata ? forsk. Fawm. Arab. p 
123, no, 54. 


Venus arabica, Chemn. Conch. xi, 224. pl. 
201, f. 1968-1970. 


Venus, No. 132, Schrot, Hinl. iii. 194. 

Venus Calipyga (ex parte), Dildo. Cat. i. 186. 

Savigny, Lescr. D’ Kgypte, pl. 9, f. 6. 

Cytherea arabica, Lamk, dn. 6. Vert. v. 571. 
no. 40; ed, 2. vi. 312, no. 40. 

Delessert, Rec. de, Cog. pl. 9. £4. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat. p. 101, 

Phil. Abbild. Conch. p. 73. pl. 9. £.5. 

Circe arabica, Gray. Cat. Qyth. Anal. iii, 807. 

Sow. Thes, Conch. p. 643. pl. 185. f. 165. 
166, 168, - 


Hab, More Rubrum et Madagascariense. 
(1686) Circe abéreriata. 


C. testa ovata, antice retusa, rufa, albo-fascia- 
ta ; striig transversis et in antico latere longitu- 
dinalibus obliquis sub-bifarctis. 

Cytherea abbreviata, Lamk. An. 8. Vert. ed. 
vi, 322. no. 62. 

Deless. Ree. de Coq, pl. 9. f 1. a. d. 

Hanley, Deser. Oat. p. 108. 

Sow. thes. Conch. p. 644. pl. 185. £.170.171 
Hab. Oceanus Indicus (Lamk.) 

An. Circe arabica, var. P 


(1687) Circe callipyga. 

C. testa ovata, latiuscula, transversim incequa- 
liter striate, lineis angulatis picta, areola ovali. 
Testa ovata, latinscula, parumper complanata, 
striis transversis ineequalibus : areola ovalis, im- 
pressa, striata ; color testee Iutescens, pictus char- 


acteribus angulatis fuscis, umbonum niveus. 
{ Born.) 


| 


. 
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Venus callipyga, Born. Mus, p. 68. pl. 5. f. 1. 
{pro paste), Lamk. dn. 8. Vert. vy. no. 61. 

Cytherea eallipyga, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 
645. pl 186. pl. 185. f. 164. 

Var.{Cytherea adenensis, Phil. 4build. Conch. 
iii. 41. pl. 9. f 6. 

Cytherea callipyga, PAil, loc. cit. ¥. 8, 4. 

Cytherea elliptica, Sow. jun. Phes. loc, cit, f. 
174. 175. 

Hab. Mare Rubram. 


(1668) Circe Stutzeri, 

C. teBta ovato-rotundata, subtrigona, depreasa, 
crassa, transveraim striata; albo-griaea lineis an- 
gularibus fulvis subreticulata umbonibus mini- 
mis, obtusis, oppositis upproximatis ; lunula? 

Venus Stutzeri, Donov. Nat. Repos, iii. pl. 
78, f. 1, 1824. 


Hal. Mare Japonicum. 


(1669) Ciree Cracherodii. 

C. testa regulariter tranaversim ovata, subm- 
quilaterali, tumidula crassa, solida, antive late 
suleata, in medio levigata, postice striata, albo+ 
grisea, maculis spadiceis pallidiore-nebuloais pic- 
ta; umbonibus minimis, approximatis, lunula 
ovato-elongata, linea impressa circumdata ; valvis 
intus pallide roseis,.ad margines fusco maculatis. 

Circe Crecherodii, Gray, Oat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 
307. 

Hab. Guinea. 


(1670) Circe lentiginoso, 

C. testa ovali, subventricosa, concentrice sul- 
cata; sulcis subundulatis, fusca, vel pallide fulva, 
grisescente, maculis et lineis nigreacentibus pra- 
cipue ad margines picta, ad umbones purpuras- 
cente, intus griseo nebulata ; umbonibus obtusis, 
lunula subcomplanata ; area dorsalj excavate. 

Venus lentiginosa, Chemn. Comoh. xi. 933, pl. 
202, f. 1963, 1964, 

Cytherea Pfeifferi, Pail. Addild. pl. f. 1. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 644. pl. 135 f. 860-162, 

Circe liturata. Gray, Anal. viii, 107. 


Hab. Mare Rubrum ; oceanus Indicus. 
(1671) Circe pulehra, 


C, testa ovato-transversa subsequilaterali an- 
terius obtusa, postice angustiore, tumids, solida 
irregulariter transversim striata, striis ineequali- 
bus distantibus pliceeformibus, striis longitudina- 
libus tenuissimis obsoletis deoussantibus; albo- 
grisea, maculis duabus castaneis radiantibua, in 
medio separatis ; valvis intus albo griseis in mar- 
ginibus brunneis,; impressione pallii brevissima, 
in medio valvarum posita simplici. 

Cytherea elegans. Sow. Thea. Conch. p. 645. 
pl. 135. f. 163 (non Koch). 

Civee pulchra. Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853. 

Hub, Mare Rubrum. Coll. Cuming. 

(1672) Circe castrensis, 

C. testa crassa, rotundata, subdepressa, levi, 


ad latere concentrice subsuleata; albida, lineis 
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vel maculis angulatia plus minusve suflusis picta, 
nonnunquam griseo nebulata ; latere antico bre- 
viuseulo, rotundato lunula distincta, subtumida ; 
latere postico subquadrato; umbonibus e@ mar- 
gine dorsali elevatis; intus pallii impressione 
integra. | 

Pectunculus depictus, Lister, Conch. pl. 262. 
£.98, 

Bonanni, Recreat, pl. 2. 878. 

Favanne, Conch. pl. 47. f. H. 

Chama optica, Ramph. Amb. pl. 48. f. K. 

Petiver, Amb, pl. 5.1.2 5 pl. 18; f.0? 

D’ Argenr, Conch, pl. 21. f. M. 

Conch. Gault. Ind, Test. p\. 82. f. IT. 

Regenf. Oonch. pl. 3. f. 3; pl. 4. f. 41. 

Knorr, Vergn. i. pl. 21.1.5; ii. pl. 20. f. 2. 
iii. 4. f. 45 vie ph 6. f. 5. 6. 

Venus castrensis, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10. p. 
687; ed. 12. p. 1132, no. 129; Mus. Wir. p. 
501. no. 61. 

Born, Mus. p-66.  ~ 

Dillw. Cat. 1, 183, no. 58. 

Venus castrensis (ex parte). Chemn. Conch. vi. 
359. pl. 35.f. 867, 868, 374. 


Sehrot, Hint, iii. 128. plur. exclus. syn. 

G@mel, p.?273, no. 29. 

Venus australis, Ohemu. Conch. x. 355, pl. 
171. £1668. 

Gmel. p. 8282, no. 88. 

Venus Lorenziana, Chemn. Conch. xi. 222. pl. 

200, f. 1. 961, 1962, 

Dillw. Cat. i. 184. no. 60. 

Venus Encycl. pl, 278. f. 1. 

Martyn, Univers. Conch; ii) pl. 141. 

Cytherea castensis. Lamd. da. s. Vert. v. 568 
no, 8, 

Desh. Encycl. Meth. Vers, ji. 57. no. 15. in 
Lamk, An. 8. Vert. ed. 2. vi. 308. no. 31, 

Reeve. Conch, Syst. i. pl. 71, f. 2. 

Hanley. Descr. Oat. p. 99. 

Kuster, it Chemn, ed, 2. p.16,. pl. 2. f. 3. 
pl. 12. f. 8-6. 


Pirce castrensis, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 
807. 

Cytherea. Sow, Thes. Conch. p. 142, pl. 134, 
£15]. 154. 

Hab. Oceanus Indicus et Chinensis atque 
Australis. 

(1673) Cirte fastigiata. 

C. testa C. castrensi simili sed ovali, postice 
attenuata, subacuminata; umbonibus parvulis ; 
Junula subcomplanata, griseo angulatim varie- 
gata; intue flavicante ; sinu pallit parvo, angus- 
to, late triangulari. 

Cytherea fastigiata. Sow. Thes. Conch, p. 643 
pl. 188, f, 158, 159. 

Hab, Nova Hollamlia. Sydney. 

(1674) Circe tigrina. 

C. testa ovata, medio levi, lateralibus 'trans- 
veysim enleata: alba, maculis fusco-nieris, se- 
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pius triangulribus sparsis vel radiis formantibus ; - 
ano cordato, parvo, fuseg. 

An. Chemn. Conch. vi. t. $6. £. 374, 375? 

Valentyn, Amb. Bar. pl. 15, f. 16, 

Cytherea tigrina, Lemk. 4a. 8. Vert. ed. 2. vi. 
310, no. 84. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. pl. 100, in Wood, Supp!. 
pl. 18, £18. 


Cytherea tigrina, Sow. Thes. Conch. pl. 643. 
pl. 135. f. 155, 156; an eadem species, f, 157? 

Hab, Oceanus Indicus; ingule Moluccenses ; 
Philippinenses, &e. 

(1675) Circe sulcatina. 

CG, testa trigona, rotundato, rufo-fuscestente 
albido radita; stariis transversis postice sulci, 
fgfMibus, ano cordato; intus aurea, 

“Venus castrensis, Var. Chemn. Conch, vi. t. 
35. f. 371. 372. . 


Cytherea suleatina. Lamk. An. 3. Vert. ed. 2%. 
vi. 808, no. 29. 

Hanley, Descr, Cat. p. 99; in Wood, Suppl. 
pl. 9. f, 13. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 641 pi. 184, f, 145. 
164, 


Chione suleatina, Gray. Anal. viii. 205. 
Hab. Insule Philippinenses (Cuming). 


(1676) Circe Sowerbyi, Desh. 

C. testa rotundato-trigona, turgida, solida 
subaequilaterali, transversim irregulariter striat », 
albo rubicante lineis numerosis angulosis trams- - 
versalibus picta; umbonibus tumidiusculis; lu- 
nula diffuse circumscripta, in medio tumida; li- 
gumento immerso; latere antico obtuso, lato, 
postico declivi, attenuato; valvis intus castaneis, 
antice posticeque albis ; impreessione paliii pos- 
terius vix inflexa. : 

Cytherea hebreea. Sow. Thes. Oonch. p. 641. 
pl. 134, f, 143, 144, 148 (von Lams). 


Tab. Tusule Ticao Philippinarum. 


(1677) Circe picta. 

C. testa ovato-transversa, tumida, subcordato, 
postice subacuminata ; lineis maculisve rufis ant 
spadiceis diversissime picta, intus luteola; lunu- 
la lata, ovata-cordata, plana. 

Pectunculus reticulatus. Lister Conch. p. 
259, f. 95. 


Venus castrensis, var., Ohemn. Couch. vi. 366 
pl. 8%. f. 380, 881." 

Venus, Encycl. Meth. pl. 273. f. 2. 8. 

Venus ornata, Dillw. Oat. i, 184..no. 61. 

Cytherea picta, Lamk. dn.s. Vert. v. 592, 
no. 33. 

Desh. Encycl. Meth. Vert. ii. 57, no. 16; in 
Lamk. An. s. Vert. ed. 2. vi. 309, no. 33, 

Hanley. Deser. Cat. p. 190. 

Circe picta, Gray. Cat. Oyth. Anal. viii. 307, 
j orteres ornata, var., Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 

42, = : 
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Hab, Oceanus Indicus. 
(1678) Ciree trimaculala. 


C. teata oblique cordata. superne transversim 
sulcata; castanea; natibus levibus anoque vio- 
laceis ; intus alba, trimaculata. 


An Venus Phryne? G@mel. no. 21. 

Cytherea trimaculata, Zamk. du. s. Fert. ed 
2. vi. 818, no. 4]. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat. p..101; in Wood, Suppl. 
pl. 10, f, 5? 

Catlow, Cat. p. 40. no. 109. 

Phillippi. Abbild. Conch. pl. 5.1.2. 

Sow. Thee. Conch. p. 641. pl. 134. f. 146. 

Hab. Oceanus Indicus ; insula Philippineuses 
(Cuming). 

(1679) Circe Caliste? 

C. testa Cstriis transversis acutis antrorsum 
membranaceis, vulva breviore, ano inconspicro. 

Venus Caliste, Spengler. Schoré. Hint. iii, 156, 
pl. 8. f. 8. 9. 

Ginel. p, 8277, no 32. 

Circe Caliste, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii, 308, 

Hab, Mave Rabrum. 


“V, Guincensi affinis, testa anterius exterius- 
ue ceerulescente, intus saturatius tincta, poste- 
rius ut plarimum sordide alba” (Gmelin). 
An Arabica var.? 
Astarte, Sy. Crassina, Tridonta, Goodallia, 
vee. 14 ep. fossil 200 ap. 
Sub-genua? Digitaria. rec ? also fossil, 
Cragsatella, yx, Ptychomya. Paphia, ree, 30 
sp. fossil 50 sp. 
Tsocardia, Heart-cockle. Syn. Glossus Bucar- 
dium, 
Pecehiolia, rec. 5 sp. fossil 70 sp. 
Cypricardia. Syn. ‘Trapezium. Libitina, ree, 13, 
sp. fossil 60 sp. 
Sub-genera, ? Coralliophaga. rec. 2 sp, 
? Cardilia, Syn, Hemicyclonosta, ree. 2 sp. fos- 
sil, 2 sp. 
Cardita, Syn, Mytilicardia and Cardiocardita. 
Arcinella, rec, 50 sp. fossi? L00 sp. 
Cardita imbricata, Madras. 
Sub-gents, Venericardia. recent. 
? Verticordia. Syn, Hippagus, rec. 2 sp. fossil 
2 sp. 
SECTION B. SINU PALLIALA. 
Respiratory Siphons long ; 
ed. 


pallial line sinuat- 


Family XIV, Veneride, 
Genera, Venus. rec. 175, sp. fossil 160 sp. 
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Venus costata, % 
Venns coaxans, 
Venus lusoria. 
Venus casta. 
Venus Meretrix. 
Venus opinia. 
Venus triradiata. 
Venus nebulosa, 
Venus contemta, 
Venus receus, 
Venus japonica. 
Venusestriata, 
Venus castrensis, 
Venns Lorenziana. 
Venus ornata. 
Venus Phryne, 
Venus Meroe. 
Veuus fimbriata. 
Venus reticulata, 
| Venus Puerfera, 
Venus crenulata. 
Venus squamosa. 
} Venus tigrina. 
Venus Sinensis. 
Venus prostrata, 
Venus punctata. 
Venus species, 
Venus casina, 
Venus decussata and 
nine others. 
Venus sinuata. 
| Venus juvenilis. 
i Venus Histrio. 
Venus pectinata. 
Venus discors. 
Venus dispar, 
Venus equivoca. 
Venus divaricata. 
Venus seripta. 
Venus gigantea. 
Venus literata. 
Venus rotundata. 
; Venus monstrosa, 
Venus fluminea. 
Venus fluviatilis. 
Venus similis. 
Venus kingii. 
Venus aphrodinoides. 
Venus Inians, 


{ Venus cyprinoides, 


Venus costulata. 
Venus pulebra. 
Venus Damaoides. 


Ceylon. 

veylon. 
Amboyna. 

Kast. Indies. 
Indian Seas. 
East Indieg. 
Tranquebar. 
Tranquebar. 
Malabar. 
Coromandel. 
Tranquebar. 
Nicobar Islands. 
Amboyna, &c. 
Ceylon. 
‘Tranquebar. 
Southern Ocean. 
Kast Indies. 
Fast Indies, 
Ceylon and N. 9, Wales. 
East Indies, 
East Indies. 
Amboyna. 


China. 
Tranquebar, 
Amboyna, 


Tranquebar. 
Tndian Seas, 
Fast Indies. 
Amboyna. 
China. « 
South Seas: 
East Indies. 
Ceylon. 
Amboyna. 


Amboyna. 
Ceylon. 
Nicobar Islands. 
China Tr, W. 
Cauton Fr. W, 
China. 

South Seas. 
South Sseas. 
China. 

Japan. | 

South Seas, 
South Seas. 
East Indies. 


Venus dorsata. 
Venus. 

Venus Tiara. 
Venus eancellata. 
Venus paupercula. 
Venus Malabarica. 
Venus Erycina, 


Malacca 

Labuan. 

East Indies, 
Indian Ocean. 
Coromandel. 
Malabar. 

Europe and Asia. 


(1680) Venus verrucosa. 

V. testa inflata, subcordata, ponderosa, albo. 
rufescente, rufomaculata et triradiata, transversim 
rugosa, rugis multifariam lamellosis, ad spicem 
striis Jongitudinalibus decussata, antice posticeque 
divaricatim verrucosa ; hunula ovato-cordata, im- 
pressa, longitudinaliter striata; marginibus cre- 
nulatis, intus alba vel pallide aurantia, postice 
violaceo maculata, 
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Peetunculus crassissimus, Lister, Conch. pl. 
284 f. 122 and pl, 285, Da Costa, Brit, Conch. 
pl, 12.f1. 

Petiv. Gazoph. pl. 93, f. 17. 

Concha marina, Gualt. Jud, Test. pl, 15. f. IT. 

D Argenv. Conch. pl 28. f. Q. 

Ta Cionisse, Adans. Seneg. p. 216 pl. 14, f.1. 

Ginnonni, Op. post. ii, 30 pl. 20, f. 137. 

Aucycl. Meth, pl. 271. f. 5? 

Favanne, Conch. p\. 47. i. BL 9. 

Venus verrucosa, Linn, Syst. Nat. ed. 10. p. 
665; ed. 12 p. 1180. 

Born, Vest. Mus. p. 60, pl. 4. f. 7. 

Chemn, Ounch. vi 303. pl. 29. f. 299, 300. 

Sehort, Hint. iii, 14. 

Gmel. p, 8269, no. 6. 

Poli (Collista et Callistoderma), Test, Sceil, ii. 
90. pl. 21. £18, 19. 

Glivi, Adriat. p. 107. no. 1. 

Donov, Brit. Shells, ii. pl. 44. 

Mont. Test. Brit. p, 112. 

Venus verrucosa, Maton and Rock. Linn. 
Trans. viii. 78. 

Dorset Out, p. 34. pl. 8. f. 1. 

Dillw, Cat. i, 168. no. 12. 

Wood, Ind. Test, pl, 7.1. 12. 

Lamk. An. 8. Vert.y, 586. no, 7, 

cane Cat. dess Moll. de Crose, p, 48, no. 
81. 

Turt, Dith, Brit, p. 141. 

Flem. Brit, Anim. p. 44%. 

Desh, Encyel. Meth. Vers. iti. 4; Exped. Soc. 
de Moree, p. 99. no. 47. 

Philippi, Enum, Moll, Sicil. i, 43; ii. 34, 

D’Orb, Moti, des Canar. p. 106. 

Krauss, Sudafy, Moll. p. 10, 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 110. 

Sow. Conch, Man, f. 119. a. 

Desh. Traite, Elem. de Conch. pl. 21. f. 1, 2 

Forbes and Hanley, Brit. Moll, i, 401, pl. 
24. f. 8. 

Dosina verrucosa, Gray, Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 
308. 

Venus dysera, var. Linn, Mus. Ulr. p, 498. 

Venus Erycina, Penn. Brit. Zool, iv. pl. 5%. 
£, 48. 

Junior. Venus Lemani, Pays. loc, cit, p. 53. 
no, 91, pl. 1. f. 29-31. 

Junior, Venus cancellata, Donov. Brit. Shells. 
iv. pl. 115? 

Mont. Test. Brit, p. 574. 

Turt. Dith, Brit. p. 144. pl. 10. f. 3. 

Flem. Brit, Anim. p. 447. 

Thorpe, Brit. Mar. Conch. pl. 87. 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 127, pl. 160. f. 
182, 183, 

Fossilis, Venus excentrica, Agassis, Eudes 
Critiques, p. 34, no, 4. pl. 5. f. 9-11. 

Hab. Oceanus Europeus; mare Mediterra- 
nenm ; Iusule Canarienses (D’ Ordigny); Sene- 
gal (4danson); Caput Bone Spei (Xravss). 
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(1681) Venus foveolata. 


V. testa ovato-tranaversa, ineequilaterali, late- 
raliter subeompressa, postice angustiore, candi- 
digsima, lainellis tenuibus transversis cineta, an- 
tice eminentioribus, ad umbones distantioribus et 
interstitis striatis ; umbonibus minimis, subcor- 
datis; lumua magna, ovate-cordata, impressa, in 
incdio carinato-couvexa : valvis intus candidissi- 
mis, dente laterali antico magis perspicuo; sinw 
pallii brevi, angulato, late aperto. 

Venus foveolata, Sow. guu. Thes, Oouch. p. 
7380 pl. Lotef. 46. 

Liab, China; mave Martinicense. Mus. Cuming. 

G682)  Fenus puerpera, 

V. testa magna, ponderosa, cordata, turgida, 
albo-flavescente, maculis irregularibus fugcis no- 
tata, postice fusca, “apicibus violaceo breviter 
hiradiatis, lamellis erectis brevibus transversalibus 
cincta, longitucdinaliter tenue suleata ; tabiis vulvse 
plicatis incumbentibus ; Janula cordiformi, im- 
pressa, lamellosa, in medio prominula; margini- 
bus tenue crenulatis; valvisintnus albidis seu cro- 
ccis. in plerisque violaceo postice tinctis. 

Peetunculus cancellatus, Lister. Conch. pl. 
326, f. 173. . 

Knorr, Vergn. vi. pl. 10. f. 1. 

Venus puerpera, Linn, Mand. p. 545. 

Chemn. Couch, vi. 372% pl. 8%. f. 888, 889. 

Schrot. Bind, ji. 152. 

Ginel. p. 3276 no, 28. : 

Eneyel. Meth. pl. 278. f.1 5 

Ditlw. Cat. i, 188 (ex parte). 

Lamk. An. s. Vert. vy. 584. no. 1. (exclas. 
vay. 2). 

Desh. in Lamk, ed. % vi. 834. (exclus. var. 2). 

Sow, Genera of Shells, f. 1. 

Reeve. Conch. Syst. i. pl. 67. Ex. 

Hanley, Descr, Cat, p. 109, 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 108. pl, 152, f. 1, 

Venus reticulata, Born. Test. Mus. p. 69. 

Hood, Ind, Test. pi. 8. f. €6. 

Dosina puerpera, Gray. Cut. Cyth. Aual. viii. 
308. 

Hab. Oceanus Indicus ; insulse Borbonica et 
Madagascariensis. a 

(1683) Venus lacerata. 

V. testa Veneri puerpere affini, minus autem 
ventricosa ct margin ventrali posticoque magis 
arcuatis : margine ligamentali subrecto et mini- 
me declivi; lamellis concentricis confertioribus et 
postice asperrimis; superficie externa albida, li- 
neis ferrugineis aut brunneis angulatim strigata ; 
extremitate postica intus extusque immaculata. 

Venus lacerata, Hanley, Ind. Test, Suppl. pl. 
16. f. 23, App; Proc. Zool, Soc. 1844, p. 161 : 
Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 104, pl. 152. f. 3, 4. 


Hab. Amboina; insulze Moluccarum. 
(1684) Fenus magnifica. 


Y. testa suborbiculari, subcordata, tumida, so- 
lidissima, valde ineequilaterali; margines versus 
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purpureo tincta, umbones versus albida, brunneo 
sparsim maculata; lineis coucentricis, sulcisque 
radiantibus decussata; lineis antice undatis et 
paulo elevatis, postice cbsoletis, medio planulatte 
et sursuin speetantibus ; suleis frequentibus pro- 
fundis; margine ventrali arcuato, intusque cre- 
nato ; dorsali, antice convexo ct declivi, postice 
convexo et vix declivi; latere postico majore ob- 
tuso; natibus maxime curvatis ; pube lunulaque 
prominente, cordiformi, livido-purpureis ; liga- 
mento infosso.; superficie interna albida, imma- 
culata; dentibus ut in Venere puerpera. 

Venus magnifica, Manley, Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1345, p. 22. 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 704, pl. 152. f. 5. 

Hab, tosula Tieao, Philippiuarum. 

(1685) Fenus Listeri.- 

Y. testa ovato-cordiformi, tumida, solidinscula 
inequilaterali; cingulis transversalibus foliaeeis 
crispis ereetis distantibus ciucta, longitudinaliter 
dense striata ; latere antico brevi, obtuso, angus- 
to, postico lato, truncato, flavescente fuseo pal 
do nebulata, aliquantisper immaculata : intu 
ba, postice violaceo tineta; lauula cordata, im- 
pressa, lamellosa, in medio carinat: 

Veuus, Encyel Melk. pl. 278, f. 2. 

Knorr, Vergn, vi, pl. 10, £3. junior ? 

Fuvanne, Conch, pl. 46, t. B. 1. 

Venus puerpera (ex parte), Lillo. Cat, i. 183, 
no. 63. 

Venus puerpera (var, 2), Lawk. Au.s, Vert. 
535. 

Desh. in Lamk. An, s. Vert. od. 2 vi. 835. 
Wood, Ind. Test, pl. 8. t. 67. 

Dosina Listeri, Gray, Oat. Cyth, Anal. viii. 
308. 

Venus Listeri, Manley, Descr, Cat. p. 110. 

Sow. jun. Thes, Oouch. p. 705, f. 8, (alterix ex- 
clusis). P 

Hab, Insule Philippinenses (Cuming) Aus- 
tralia. 

(1686) Venus Chemuits’y, 

V. testa rhombeoscordata, crassa, ventricosa, 
valde inaequilaterali, alvida, brunneo  radiatius 
maculata et strigata, radiatim costellata, concen- 
{rice lamellifera ; lamallis numerosis, brevissimis, 
undique crispis ; costellis angustis confertissinsis ; 
margine ventrali convexo, intusque crenulato ; 
dorsali postico, subrecto et minime deelivi ; la- 
tere postico superne angulato ; antico brevi, at- 
tenuato, rotundato; lunula fusca, cordata; ligas 
mento angusto, infosso ; superficie interna albida, 
immaculata. 

Venus reticulata (ex parte), Chemn. Conch, vi. 
pl. 36, f. 384. 

Hanley, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1844, p. 160. 

Wood. Suppl. App. pl. 16, f. 20. 

Hab. Insule Philippinensis. 

(1687) Venus reticulata. 

V. testa crassa, tumida, oblique cordata, alba 
ex fusco radiata ct maculata; striis longitudina- 
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libus minoribus et“ trangversis crassioribus ma- 
joribus, solide arcuato-dentatis, reflexis ; margi- 
nibus integris ; labiis ineumbentibus ; lunula cor- 
diformi, impressa, longitudinaliter plicato-rugosa 
intus alba ; cardine croceo. 

Pectunculus gravis, Liséer. Conch. pl. 336, f. 
172. 

Concha cordiformis, Gualé. Ind. Test 
fo, 

Venus reticulata, Zinn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10. p. 
687; ed. 12. p. 1133. plurib, syn. exclus. Mus, 
Clr ii.g5038. no. 64. 

Chenn. Conch. vi, 867, pl. 36, f. 882-384. 

Schrot. Bint. iii, 134. 

Gel. p. 8275, no. 26. 

Venus, Eveyel, Meth, pl. 276, f. 4. 

Venus reticulata, Dillw. Cat. i. 188, no. 67, 
excl. plur, synon. 

Venus Corbis, Lams, An. e.Vert. v. 585, no. 4. 

Desh. ed. 2. vi. 837, 

Dosina reticulata, Gray. Cat, Cyth. Anal. viii. 
308, 

Venus reticulata, Hanley, Descrs Ogt, p. 110; 
in Wood. Suppl. pl. 16, f. 9. 

1 Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 706, pl. 158, f. 
: 11-13. 

Hab. Mere Rubrum; oceanus Tudieus ; ine 
; Sula Marguises dicta; Fretus Torres dictus ; 
‘insula Philippinensis (Cumigy) mare Madagas- 
cariense. : 

(1688) Venus monilifera. 

V. testa subcompressa, subquadrata, fulva, fus- 
co-rubescente radiatim maculata, et postice an- 
gulatim sublineata; costellis mouiliferis radianti~ 
bus et costellis concentricis crassiusculis crenu- 


. pl. 83, 





4 latis decussata ; margine dorsali elevato, rectius- 


culo; latere actico breviusculo, subquadrato, me- 
dio depresso; latere postico trancato, subangu- 
lato; cardine dentibus aurantiis. 

Venus monilifera, So. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 
707. pl. 153, f. 19. 

Hab. Insula Mindoro, Philippinarun (Cuming), 


(1689) Fenus Sowerbyi. 

Y. testa ovato-subquadrata, inaequilaterali, tur 
gida, cordiformi, eri sima, ponderosa, alba, 
nifo pallido quadriradiata, antice obtusa, brevi, 
postice latiore, oblique et late truncata, longitu- 
dinaliter tenue et vegulariter sulcata, lamellis 
brevibus, crassis, erectis irregulariter dispositis, 
crenulatis postice lutioribus tenuioribusque de« 
cussata; umbonibus ,magnis, cordatis; lunnla 
magna, plana, impressa, rufo-purpurascente ; 
area dorsali clengato-lanceolata, in valva sinistra 
maculis magnis castaneis notata; vulvis intus 
albo pallide flavicantibus. 

Venus Sowerbyi, Desh. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853, 

Hab. Insule Philippinenses, Coll. Cuming. 

(1690) Venus erebrisulea, 

V. testa cordato-rotundata, albida rufo-ma- 
culata, suleis transyersis crebris oblusis, ad latus 
posticum emineutioribus, sublamellosis, 
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Eneycl. pl. 276. f. 1. ab. 
Venus crebrisulea, Lamt. Au. ¢. Vert. v. 587. 
no. LO. (exclus. varietate) ; ed. 2. vi. p. 340. 
Hanley, Deser, Cat. p. V1}. 
Hab. Oceanus Indicus. 


(1691) Anomalocardia squamosa. 

A. testa Gordato-trigona, gibba, postice atte- 
nuata, angulata vel subrostrata, flavida, aliquan- 
tisper ochracea, sulcis lougitudinalibus aliquando 
geminatis et transversalibus decussata, squamosa ; 


junula magna, cordiformi, fuscescente ; cardine | 


violaceo maculato. : 

An. Chama flexuosa? Rumph. Amb. pl. 44. 
f.M?P 

Pectunculus parvus, Petive. ind. pl. 18, £17. 

Coucha cordiformis, Guat, Ind. Test. pl, 83, 
£G, 

Venus squamosa, Linn, Syst. Nud. ed. 10.p. 
688; ed 12, p. 1133. 

Chemn, Couch. vi, 832, pl, 31, f. 335. 

Schort, Hinl. tii, 135. no 24, 

Gmnel. p. 3275, uo, 27. 

Dillw. Cat. i. 190, no, 72. 

Wood. Iud. Test. pl. 8.4. 1. 

Desh, in Lamk. ect. %, vi. 326. 

Hanley. Deser. Out. p. 115. 

Sow. jun. Thes. Couch. p. 16. pl. 156. f. 83. 
84. 
Cytherea squamosa, Lamk. Au. 8. Vert. v. 
580. no. 75. 

Hab, Oceanus, Indicus (Chemn., Lamk.). 


 Volupia rugosa. fossil. 

Saxidomus Nuttali. rec. 8 sp. 

Cythera, Syr. Meretrix, Dione, vec. 118. sp. 
Sossit. 80 sp. 
Cytherea aurantia. Mazatlan. 
Cytherea impudica. Labuan. 
Cytherea impudica, variety. 


Cytherea Erycina. Ceylon. 
Cytherea rosea. Mazatlan. 
China. 


Cytherea festina, 

(1692) Meretrir Ovum. 

M. testa ovata, solidissimia, transversa, sub- 
eoquilaterali, yentricosa, nitida, leevigata, albida, 
epidermide fulva indata; marginibus integris ; 
latere antico rotundato, postico obtuse subangu- 
lato, suprene glauco-cinerco ; natibus oppositis, 
spe erosis ; junula obsoleta ; superticie interna 
albida, postice livido-purpurascente infeeta ; dente 
postico leviter erenulato ; sinu palliari vix albo. 

Cytherea Ovum, Hanley. Ind, Test. Sup. ph. 
15, f. 21, Proc. Zool. Soe. (1845) p. 21. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 621, pl. 129, f. 49. 


Hab, Madras. 


(1693) Meretrix Casta. 

M. testa cordato-ovata, gibba, crassa, alba; 
pube anoque ovatis, convexis, glacescentibus ; 
intus violaceo maculata, extus epidermide fus- 
cescente vestita; umbonibus tumidis, oppositis 
livide violascenbus; nymphe basis internal 
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tenuissime corrugata ; pallii impressione simplici, 
postice, latiore. 

Venus Casta, Chemn. Conch. t. vi. p. 849. pl. 
83. f. S46. 

Guel. p. 8278, no, 42. 

“Dillw. Cut, t. i. p. 119, no 47. 

Wood. Ind. Test. pl. 1, f. 45. 

Cytherea casta, Lamk. An.s. Vert. ed, 2 t. vi. 
p- 301. no 10. 

Hanley. Descr. Cat. p. 97. 

Kuster, in. Chemn, Conch, ed, 2 p. 14 pl. 3. 
f, 3. : 

Sowerby. Thes. Conch. p. 621, pl. 129. f, 48. 
44, 46, 

Gray. Cat, Cyth. Analyst. t. viii, p. 803. 

Hab, India, in insula Ceylonensi. 

(1694) Meretria Lusoria, 

M. tesia ovato-cordata, subtrigona, levi, alba 
zouis castaneis medio interruptis ; dente eardinali 
antico bifido; sina pallii triangulari brevi Jato, 
semiovate; umbonibus parvis  obliquis; Junula 
! elongato, ovata; nymphis brevibus, angustis, ru- 
{gis brevibus notatis ; ligamento costula extus cir+ 
cumdato, i 

Meretix Lusoria, Rumph. dd. pl. 42. f.G; 

Petiver, Amb. pl. 18, f. 20? 

Eneyel, Meth, pl. 270. 1.2. 

Venus tasoria, Japonica, Chemn. Conch. t. vi. 
p. 837, pl. 32. 1. 346. 

Venus lusoria, yar, A. Didiw. Cat.t. icp. 177, 
no. 44, 

Wood. Ind. Test. pl. 7. f. 48. 

Venus Chione, var. Gmel, p. 8272, no. 16, 

Cytherea lusoria, Lawk. An. s. Vert. ty v. pe 
561. no. 0, 

« Desh. in Lamk. An. 8. Vert. t. vic p. 297. 

Hanley. Descr. Cat. p. 96. 

Kuster. Chemn, 2, ed. Veneracea, p, 8. pl. 9, 
f. 6, 

Sowerby. -Thes. Conch. p. 620, pl. 128, f. 
40-42 ? 

‘Testa majore; Meretrix formosa, Sow. jus. 
Thes. Couch. p, 620, pl. 129, £47. 

Hab, Oceanus {ndo-Chinensis. 

(1695) Meretrin petechialis. 

MM, testa ovato-cordata, tumida, levi, albo- 
glaucescente, macuiis fulvis, punctiformibus, sub- 
sparsis ; latere postico angulato ; intus candida ; 
dente lunari maximo, trigono-pyramidali, apice 
acuto; nympha rugis numerosis, tenuibus, pa- 
rallelis ; impressione pallii, margine remota, sinu 
lato, arcuato, brevi, : 

Meretrix petechialis, Heeyel. Meth. pl. 268, f. 
5. 6. 

Cytherea petechials, Lamk. dn. 8. Vert. t.v. 
p- 561. 

Desh. in Lamk. An. 8. Vert. %, ed. t. vi. p. 
299. 

Sowerby, Genera of Shells, f..1. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat. p. 96; in Wood. Sup. pl. 
15, 7.9. 





| Reeve, Couch, System. t. i. pl. 69 and 70, f. 1, 
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Sowerby, Thes. Conch. p. 619. pl. 129, f. 52. 

Hab, China. 

(1696) BMeretrizx impudica, 

M. testa ovato-subtrigona, cordata, crassa, 
inaequilaterali, postice angulata, alba, sub-epider- 
mide flavo aliquautisper subradiata, vet maculis 
fuscis act umbones notala, vulva fuseo-ererules- 
cente ; unbonibus tumidis obliquis ; lunula nulia; 
intus alba, postice fusco maculata; cardine an- 
gusto, in valva sinistra bidentato, nymphis brevi- 
hus, vegulariter corrugato-plicatis ; sinu pallii la- 
tissimo, semicireulari. 

Venus Meretrix, var., Chemn. Conch. t. vi. p- 
552, pl. 83. f, 347, 348. 

Cytheren impudica, Lamk. dn. s. Vert.t.v. p. 
561, no. 3. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 96; in Food, Ind. 
Sup. pl. 11, f. 10? 

Kuster in Chenin. C. C. 2, ed. p. 8. pl. 3. 
£4. 6. 

Var. testa majore, latere postico minus angn- 
lato. 

Cytherea meretrix, Lamk. An. s. Vert. t. y. 
p- 562, no. 6; 2. ed. p. 800, no. 6. 

Delessert, Ree. de Cog. pl. 8. f. 1. 

Anton, Vert, Couch, p. 7. no. 241, 

Hanley, Deser, Cat. p. 96; in Wood, Sup. pi. 
15, f. 8. ; 

Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. t. viii. p. 308? 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 619, f. 48, 49. 

Hab. Oceanus Chinensis ; insulkv Philippine. 

(1697) Meretria Morphina. 

M. testa trigona-rotundata, levi, grisea ; radiis 
nullis aut binis fuscis, imperfectis; vulva fuseo- 
crerulescente ; ano ovato ; intus albo-flavescente, 
postice fusco maculata ; margine interno eardinis 
recto; sinu palhi brevi, vex inflexo; dentibus 
inaequalibus, antico breviore, 

Meretrix Morphina, Mueyel. Meth. pl. 266, f. 
3? an Venus pinguis ? 

Cytherea Morphina, Zamh. dns. Vert. tov. 
p. 562, no. 8; 2 ed. t. vi. p. 300, no. 8. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 96. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 620, pl. 129, f. 59, 60? 

Hab. Mare Chinense. 

Si. species Lamarckji figura Encyclopeedice fide- 
liter depingitur, illa quee datur a Sowerbyo non 
eadem est. 

In synonymia V. Morphine introducit Lamare- 
kins Venerem triradiatam Chemnitzii hac testa- 
attamen generis Cytherearum non est, sed Ve- 
neris opimee Lamarckii varictas (Venus pinguis. 
Chemn.). 

Eadem figura Encyclopedie Lamarckio bis 
citalur, primo in V. Morphine synonymia, se- 
eundo in sua Venere opima; tamen impossible 
est, ab eadem figura duse species distinctissime 
repreesentari. 

(1698) Meretrix graphica, 

M. testa trigono-rotundata levi. grisea fusco- 
radiata aut lineolis flexuosispicta ; yulya ovoli, | 
glaucina ; ano oblongo, 
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Mevetrix graphica, Encycl. Meth. pl. 266, f, 
5.@, b.? an Yenus pingnis ? 

Cytherea graphics. Lamk. An. &. Vert. t. v, 
p- 562, no. 7; 2. ed. t. vi. p. 300, no. 7, 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 96; in Wood, Sup. pl. 
15, f. 11. 

Hab. Oceaunus Tndicus ; Sumatreitsis, 

(1699) Meretrix castanea. 

M. testa cordato-trigona, levi, crassa fuaco- 
castanea ; valva caerulco nigreacente ; angulisla- 
teris postici obtusis ; sinu pailii brevissimo, Jato, 
arcuato y cardini angusto, tridentato, dente late- 
rali compressa, triangulari, acuto ; nymphe basis 
interna profunde rugoso-granulosa, wnbonibus 
brevibus obliquis ; vilvis intus albis, in latere, 
postico violaceo maculatis , 

Meretrix castanea, Encycl. Meth. pl. 269, f. 
2a.b 

Venus Meretrix, var. Chemn. Couch. t. vi. p. 
352, f. 351. 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 7, f. 47. 

Cytherea mevetrix, var. Anton. Fert. Conch. 
p- 7, no. 24%. 

Cytherea castanea, Lamk. dn, s. Fert. t. v. p. 
561. 

Desh. in Lamk, An. 3. Vat 
299, 

Kuster. in Chemn, 2, ed. p. 8, pl. 8, f. 9. 

Gray, Cat. Cyth. Anal, t. viii, p. 803. 

Hanivy, Deser. Cat. p 96. 

Potiez, et Mich. Galerie. de Douai. p, 229. 

Cytherea, impudica, var. Sow, Thes. Couch, 
p. 621. 

Var, Testa albo flavida latere postico fusco. 

Hat. Oceanus Chinensis. 


(1700) Meretrix zonaria. 

M. testa trigona, levi, albide, lincis rugis 
augulato-flexuosis zonata; vulva planulata, fulvo 
seripta; lunula elongato-ovota, linea impressa 
cireumseripta, intus alba, postice violaceo macu- 
lata; sina pallii lato, brevi, subsemicireulari ; 
umbonibus parvis, oppositis, obliquis ; nymph- 
arum rugis nullis. 

Venus lusoria japonica variegata, Chemn. 
Couch, t. vi. p. 847. pl. 83, f. 844, 

D Argenv, Conch. ph. 21. f. F. ? 

Venus Chioni, var. Gel. p. 3272. 

Venus lusoria, var. B. Dido. Cat. t. i, p. 178. 

Cytherea zonaria, Lamk, Au.s, Vert. t. Vv. p. 
562, no. 5. 

Anton, Vere. Conch. p 1.n 

Gray. Cat, Cyth. Anal. t. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat, p. 96 ; 
pl. 15, f, 10. 

Siro. Thes. Conch. p. 623. pl. 129, f, 58, 54 

Hab. Mare Chinense et Japonicum, 

(1701) Meretrin Lamarchkii. 

M. testa ovato-trigona, transversa, insequilate- 
rali. lateraliter depressiuscula, trevigata, fulva vel’ 
rufo-fuseescente, aliqnantisper pallide radiata ; 
latere antico obtuso, postico acuminato, angula- 
to, umbonibus minimis, acutis, oppositis ; lunula 


9 


ed. t. vi, p. 


0. 239, 
iil, p. 803, 
ta Wood, Sup. - 
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elongato-lanceolata, inter, valvas rimosa in medio 
prominente ;*sinu piillii, lato paulo profun- 
diore quam in aliis specicbus, 

Cythera morphina, Sow. jun. (non Lamk.) 
Thes. Conch. p, 620, pl. 129, f. 59, 60. 

Hab. Mare Chinense (Cuming). 

An eadem junior Meretrix tenuis, Gray ? 

IIL. Testa trigona, tranaversim sulcata, 

(1702) Meretrin Philippinarum. 

‘M. testa cordata, ineequiiaterali, ventricosa, 
crassiuscula, pallide livida, radiis et lingis angu- 
latin flexuosiz, saturatiovibus variegato, concen- 
trice costellata ; costellis ccnvexis, confertis ; in- 
terstitiis levigatis ; lunula brevi, cordiformi, alba, 
dima lividopurpurascente ; margine ventrali_ in- 
tegro, arcuato superficie interna albida, macula 
livida sub umbonibus notata. 

Cytherea Philippinarum, Hanley, Proc. Zool. 
Soe. (1844) 110. Wood, Index Test. Sup. pl. 19. 
£36, 

Sow. Thes, Conch. p. 627, pl. 136, f. 176. 

Hab. Tnsule Philtppinee (Cuming). 

(1703) Meretrix lyrata. 

M. testa ovali-subtrigona, crassa, ventricosa, 
fulvo-cinerascente, concentrice subundatin sulea- 
ta; latere postico subangulato, fusco ; luuula vix 
distincta. 

Meretrix lyrata, Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 621, pl. 
129, f, 61. 

Hab. Insule Philippine. 

(1704) Meretrix grata. 

M. testa minima, ovato-trigona, depressiuscula, 
ineequilaterali, nitidissima, late profundeque 
transversim salcata; suleis regularibus, rotundatis, 
interstitiis subsqualibus separatis, simplicibus, 
rubescentibus, interstitiis pallide luteis ; umboni- 
bus acutis, parvis, angustis, elatis ; lunula plana, 
ovato-angusta, elongata livida; area planulata, 
levigata ; valvis intus albis, macula angusta cas- 
tanea in margine postico ; sinu pallii latissimo, 
semicirculari. 

Meretrix grata, Desh. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1853, 

Hab. Mare Chinense, Coll. Cuming. 


(1705) Dione umbonella. 

D. testa corlata, tumida, inequilaterali, basi 
purpurascente, superne alba, postico latere levi, 
antico transverse sulcato ; umbonibus tessellatis. 

Cytheerea umbonella, Lamk. An. s. Vert. ed. 
2, vi. 319, no. 55. 

Hanley, Desor. Cat. p. 102. 

Catlow, Cat. p. 40, no, 112. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 622, pl. 130, f. 63-66. 

C. nivea, Hanley, Sp. of Shells, p. 97. 

Hab, Mare Rubrum et Brasiliense. 

(1708) Dione maculata. 

P. testa D. Chioni simili, sed antice elon- 
gatiuscula, prope lunulam magis excavata, 
postice subacuminata, subangulata ; luaula tumi- 
da. 

Bonanni. Observat. f. 1. 
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Knorr, Vergn.v. pl. 20, f. 4. 

Favanne, Conch. pi. 46, f. F. |. 

Chema, Gualt. Ind. Test. pl. 86, f. 1. 
* Dargenv, ph. 21, f. H. 

Pectunculus maculatus, Lister. Conch. p. 270, 
f. 106. 

Habenstreit, Mus. Richt. p, 283. 

Regenfuss, Choix de Cog. pl. 8. f. 16. 
on Jouret, Adans, Voy. an Seneg, 230, pl.17. 
13, 

Venus maculata, Zinn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10, p- 
ae sed. 12, p.1133 ; Afus. Ulric. p. 500, no. 


Born, Test. Mus. p. 64. 

Gronov. Zoophyl. p. 2°9, no. 1146. 

Chemn. Conch. vi. 345, pl. 33, f. 345. 

Schrot Hinl. iii. 125. 

Gmnel. p. 3272, no, 17. 

Dill. Cat. i. 1788. 
ane Chione, var, Kammerer, Rudols. p. 
205. 

LEncycl. Meth. pi. 265, f. 4. 

Cytherea maculata, Lamk. dn. s. Vert. v. 566, 
ed. %, vi. 30, no. 23, 

Hab. Mave Autillavum ; Brasilia ; littus Flori- 
darwin Oceanus Paeificus (Crming) ; Guinea 
(Regenfuss) ; littus Senegalense (ddaxson) ; in- 
sula Sandwichienses. 


(1707) Dione squalida, 

1). testa ovato-subcordato. erassinscula, levi, 
pallide fusen, nonnunquam maculis irregularibus 
saturatioribus ; epidermide fusca; latere postico 
longiore, propepartem ventralem subacuminato 

Citherea squalida, Sow. Proc. Zool, Sac. 
1835, p. 23. 

Hauley, Deser, Cat. p. 104; in Wood, Sup. 
pl 133,40, 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 629, pl. 131, f. 87. 
83, 89. 

Chione squalida, Gray, Cat, Cyth. Anal, viii, 
306, 1838, 

Cytherea biradiata, Sor. Reechey’s Voy. pl. 

yyenng squalida, D’Ord. Voy, en diner, Moll. 
p. 565 

‘Testa junior ; Cytherea elegans, Koch in Phil. 
Abbild. Conch. i. 150, pl. 1-f. 4. 

Hab. Sancta Uelena: California ; 
Philippine. 


(1708) Dione Hagenowi. 

D. testa ovata, oblique subcordata, levi, nitida, 
concentrice obsolete plicata, fusca subradiata, 
radiis 2-3 latioribus interruptis rufo-castaneis 
ornata ; umbonibus tumidis, concentrice elegan- 
terque sulcatis lunula excavata, cordato-lanceo- 
lata ; area utrinque castaneo-maculata. 

Cytherea Hagenowi, Dunker, Zeils. fur Malak, 
1848, p. 184, no. 17. 

Cytherea spathulata, Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 
625, pl. 131. f. 78, 79. 

Hab, Mate Rubrum. 

Chione aflinis ad latus posticum magis at- 


insulee 
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tenuata ; intus alba; cicatricule museulares 
flavo tinctee, 

(1709) Dione piperita. 

D. testa lubrica, parva. ovali, subdepressa, 
pallide fulva, griseo obscure radiata, maculis 
nigrescentibus parvis angniatis sparsa ; latere 
antico brevi, obscure sulcato, postico suba- 
cuninato; Innula distineta, ovata, carncola ; 
area parumper excavata, lineis rubris liturata. 

Cytherea piperita, Sow, Thes. Couch, p. 625 
pl. 136. f, 175. 

Hab. Insula 
Cuming. 

(1710) Dione Chinensis. 

D. testa subovali, subdepressa, dimidiatim 
suleata, alba, ruforadiata et maculata ; margine 
dorsali albo, elevato ; lunula impressa, rubra ; 
Jatere postico subacuminato, intus pallide flavida ; 
sinu pallii lato, profundo, ut in Dione Chione 

Venus Chinensis, Chemn. Conch. xi. 227, 
pl. 202. f. 1978. 

Venus pacitlea, ‘Dillw. Cat. i. 175. no. 40. 

Cytherea Enycina, var. Lawk, dn. s. Vert. 
v. 564. 

Desh. in Lamk. An, s. Vert. ed, 2. vi. 803. 

Cytherea Sinensis, Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 624. 
pl L3l. f, 79. 80. 

Var. ‘Testa latior, alba, postice uniradiata, 
intus alba, 

Hab, Mave Chineuse ; Nova Hollandia. 

Q711) Dione florida. 

D. testa ovato-transversa, compressiuscula 
extremitatibus obtusa, alba, spadicco ine 
qualiter radiata, maculis minimis  pallidiori- 
bus notata, transversim et regulariter sulcata ; 
stleis latis, planulatis, antice profundioribus, 
postice aliquantisper evanescentibus ; lanula 
ovato-cordata, spadicea vel alba, aut lineolis, 
rubescentibus variegata area excavata, line- 
olis undulatis, numerosis, rubescentibus or- 
vata intus in fornice alba, postice et ad 
margines profunde violacea. 

Hab, mare Rubrum ; Mazambique, Ma- 
dagascar. (Australia, Laik). 


(1712) Dione grata. 

D. testa transversim ovata, ineequilaterali, 
inflata, suboviformi, flava 
violaceo-fuscescente radiata, trausversim re- 
gulariter suleata, sulcis regularibus, — appro- 
ximatis, depressis umbonibus tumidis, ob- 
liqnis lunula magna, cordata, roseo-purpn- 
yascente area paululum excavata, lineis rubris 


Barias Philippinarum. Coll. 


distantibus flexuosis ; valvis intus _ postice 
violaceis, 
Cytherea pectoralis, Sow. (non. Lamk., 


Thes. Conch. p. 625. pl. 180. £. 75. 
Hab. Lusuise Philippines (Cuming). 


(1713) Dione Erycina. 

D. testa ovali, crassa, concentrice planu- 
latim suleata, medio fusca, ad margines au- 
yantia, prope margingm dorsalem fusco, et 


longitudinaliter ; 
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albo macilata, omnino fusco et albo inter- 
ruptim radiata; latere antico brevi-lunula dis- 
tineta, aurantia. 

Pectunculus levis, Lister. Conch. pl. 268, 
f. 104, 

Knorr, Vergn. iv. pl. 8. £. 5. % 

Venus Erycina, Linn. Syst, Nat. ed. 10. 
p. 6863 ed. 12. p. 1131, no, 122, 


Venus Erycina, tavanne, Conch. pl.. 46. 
fF 2. 

Encyel. Meth. pl. 64. f. 2. 

Schor Einl, iii, 120. > 


Gmel, p. 3271. no. 13. 
Diliw. Cat. i, 175. no. 38. 
Wood, Ind, Test. pl. 7, f. 38. 


Cytherea Erycina, Lamk. An. 8. Vert. y. 
564. 
Desh. Encycl. Meth, Vers, ii, 55. no, 9; 


tin Lamk. ed, 2, vi, 803, no, 14. 

Reeve, Conch. Syst. pl. 71,1. 3, 

Hanley, Descr, Cat. p, 97. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p, 678, pl. 180, f. 59. 
thione Erycina, Gray. Cat, Cyth. nal. 
viii, 305. 

Hab, Oceanus Indieus et Chinensis. 

(1714) Dione costata. 

D. testa transversim ovata, nitida, alba, 
spadiceo biradiata et venulis rufecentibus sparsis: 
variegata, trausversim regulariter costata, costis, 
glabris convexis latioribus ; vulva lanceolata ; 
lunula cordiformi, impressa 

Venus costata, Chemn. Conch. xi 226, pl. 202. 
f.1975 

Dill. Cat.i. 175. no, 39. 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 7. f. 89. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 106. 

Sow. Thes, Conch. p. 623. pl. 180, f. 70, 71. 

Hab. Ceylon ( Chemnitz} ; Manilla (Cuming) ; 
Nova Holland ad Flumen Cygnorum. 


(1715) Dione multiradiata. 

D. testa ovato-transversa, inaequilaterali, 
turgidula, antice obtusa, postice angustiore, 
transversim in laetre antico obsolete suleata, 
nitida, rula, fasciis transversis albicantibus inter- 
mpta, longitudinaliter fuseo multiradiata, radiis 
pluribus angustis ; lunula angusta, aurantia lineis 
rubescentibus undulatis circumdata; intus alba, 
murginibus croceis. 

Cytherea multiradiata, Sow. Thes. Conch, p. 
623. pl. 130. f. 76. 

Hab. Sinus Manillensis. 

(1716) Dione lilacina, 

D. testa ovato-transversa, turgidula,, inee- 
| qnilaterali, utrinque obtusa, fulva, obscure 
(radiata, transversim regulariter suleata ; lu- 
nula_ ovato-lanceolota, leevigata, rubescente ; 
valvis iutus albis, utraque extermitate pallide 
violaceis. 

Venus Erycina, var., Chemn. Conch. vi. 
334, pl. 82. f, 338, 339, 

Venus, Eneyel, Meth. pl. 264. f. 8. 
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Cytherea lilacina, Lama. da. s. Vert. v. 564. 

Desh. Encycl. Meth. Vers. ii. 55. no. 10;; 
in Lamk, An. 8. Vert. ed. 2. vi. 303. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 98; in Wood. Ind. 
Test. Suppl. pl. 15. f. 12. 

Sow. Thes, Conch. p. 626. pl. 130. f. 74. 

Chione filacina, Gray, Aual. viii. 305. 

Hab Oceanus Indicus. 

(1717) Dione lata. 

D. testa inflata, subrotundata, levi albida, 
fasciis fulvis interruptim radiata intus rosea; 
latere postico rotundatim subquadrato, mar-/ 
gine dorsali inflate, margine veutrali antice | 
elevato ; latere autico brevissimo, carina una} 
angulato ; lunula distineta, subexcavata, 

Chama equilatera, Gualt. Ind. pl. 
SM? 

Knorr, Vergn. iv. pl. 24. f. 2.? 

Venus leta, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10, p. 686 ; ed. 
12, p. 1132. no. 128, 

Chenn, Conch. vi, 854 pl. 84. f. 853. 354, 

Schrot. Hint, tii. 127, pl. 8 £7? loc. cit. p. 
162, no. 21. 

Gmel. p, 3278, no. 19 7 

Diliw, Cat. i. 180, no. 50. 

Venus affinis, Gmel. p. 3273, no. 43. 

Venus, Encycl, Meth. pl, 299, f.-4. a. b. 

Cytherea lata, Lamk. An. 3. Vert. v. 567. no. 


75. 


Wood. Ind. Teat. pl. 7. £.49. 

Desh. Hneyel, Meth. Vers. ii, 56. no, 145 in 
Lamk, ed. 2, vi. 807, no. 26. 

Hanley. Deser. Cat. p. 99. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 636, pl. 133, f. 1223, 124, 

Venus tumescens, Alainv, Malac. pl. 14, f. 1. 

Chione lecti, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. viii. 805, | 

Cytherea prora, Conrad, Anni. Nat. Sc. Phil. | 
vii. 253, pl.16. f. 18 ? 

Hab. Oceanus Indicus : Insule Philippine, 

(1718) Dione inflata. 

D. testa inflata, subovali, levi, alba, fusco 
radiatim variegata, latere postico subqnadrato ; 
latere antico rotundato, breviusculo, margine 
ventrali elevato ; lunula indistincta, subexcavata ; 
umbonibus subretrorsis. 

Cytherea inflata, Sow, Thes, Conch. p. 637, pl. | 
1338, f. 127, 128. 

Hab. Tusule Philippine: atque Moluccenses. 

(1719) Dione consanguinea. 

D, testa tenui, inflata, levigata, pallida, prope 
umbones radiata, margine ventrali rotundata, 
antice elevata; margine dorsali declivi, antici 
subacuminato ; lunula lat, cireumseripta ; um- 
bonibus inflatis, ros-is- 

Cytherea consauzuinen, Sow. jun. Thes. Couch, 
p. 743, pl. 168, f. 203. 

Hab. Panama (Adams). 

(1720) Dione obligquata. 





D. testa ovato-cordato (interdum oblongo-cor- 
data), tumida aut ventricosa, solidiuscula, sub- 
levigata, allida, lineis angularibus miautissimis 
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brunneis aspersa ; margine ligamentali convexius- 
culo, subdeclivi.; ventrali subarcuato ; iunula 
magna, indistineta, colorum experte ; natibus 
valde obliquis, candidis, ligamento angusto ; 
extremitate postica obtusa superficie interne alba 
aut albido-rosea ; margine integro. 

Cytherea obliquato, Wood. Ind. Test. Sup. pl. 
15. f, 24. : 

Hanley, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1844, p. 107; Sp. 


| of Shells Append, 


Sow. Thee, Conch. p. 636, pl. 182, f. 125, 126, 
Hab. Vnsulé Philippine. 


(1721) Dione subpellucida. 


D. testa subovavli, ventricosa, tenui, levi, 
purpurascente-grisea, maculis, fuscis seriatem ra- 
diata, latere antico brevi, lunula indistincta ; latere 
postico subelongato, subquadrata, margine dorsali 
declivi ; umbonibus prominulis. 

Cytherea subpellucida, So. Thes. Conch. p. 
639; pl. 138, f. 136, 

Hab, Insula Lucon Philippinarum. 


(1722) Dione crocea. . 

D. testa ovato-trigona, turgida, cordiformi, 
ineequilaterali, levigata, polita, tenui, intus ex- 
tusque pallide aurantia, ad marginem inferiorem 
saturatiore ; umbonibus tumidis, parum.obliquis, 
acutis, rosaceis ; lunala vix distincta, magna, 
ovato cordata, linea tenuissima circumdata ; li- 
gamento immerso ; area posticali indistincta, 
nitentiore colore ata ; valvis tenuibus ; sinu pallii 
paruin profundo, trigono, apice obtuso. 

Dioue erocea, Des, Proc, Zool, Soc. 1858, 

Hat. Insuke Philippine, Coll. Cuming. « 


(1723) Dione rufescens. ae 
D. testa ovato-trigona, transversa, tumida,.in- 


, equilaterali, levigata, transversim irregulariter 
! striata, rufescente pallide castanea, posterius an- 


gulo obliquo absoleto, inflexa, antice angnstiore 
obtnsa, postice declivi, convexiuscula, margine 
interiore convexo, antice ascendente; umbonibus 
brevibus, tumidulis, obliquis ; lunula magna, 
ovato-cordata, in longitudine concava, ad apicem 
atroviolacea, fusca, et lineis fuscis fulgurata; 
area elongato-acuminata, fusca; valvis intus pal- 
lide croceis; margine cardinali postice rubro 
maenlato; sinu pallii profundo, satis lato, apice 
obtuso, basi latiore. 

Dione rufescens, Desh. Proc, Zool. Soc. 1853. 

Hab. Insule Philipgine, (Cuming.) 

(1724) Dione Kingii. 

D, testa ovali-oblonga, subeompressa, medio 
levigata, ad latera substrita, albida- castaneo 
fasciatim varie radiata; latere antico brevi, de- 
clivi; hinula elongata, in medio cerinulata, dis- 
tincta ; latere postico elongate, subquadrato, 
marsgine dorsali subelevato. 

Venus Kingii, Gray. in Wood, Suppl. f, 9. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat.p.106; Recent Shells. p. 
103. ‘ 

Catlow, Cat. p.38, no, 55, 
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Cytherea Kingii (ex parte), Sow. Thkes. Coneh.; Hab. Manilla ( Cuming). 


p- 638. pl. 133. f. 129. Meroe. yx. Cuneus Sunetta, rec. 10 sp. 
Hab, Ingule-Nicobarice. Meroe. Malacca. 
(1725) Dione Lamarckii. (1730) Cunens Meroe. 


D. testa ovato-transversa, inequilaterali, ex-; C. testa omnino planulatim, costata antico 
tremitatibus obtusa, tumidula, leevigata, nitida, | elongata, postice angulo subacuto y colore intus 
ivregulariter obgolete striata, castaneo-fusea, also | violaceo, extus purpureo, vel lineis acutangulari- 
inwequaliter radiata; intus alba, cardine angusto ; | bus purpuries ornato. 
sinut pallii trigono, apice acuto, subsequilaterali. ‘Tellina madraspatana, Petiv, Gazoph. pl. 13. 

Chione Lamarckii, Gray. Anal. viii. 306. f. 8. 

Chione Lamarckii, Hanley. Descr. Cat. p.|  ‘Tellina latior, List, Conch, pl. 378 f. 221, 
103, Knorr, Vergn. t. vi. pl. 7. $. 2, 4, 6. 

Catlow. Conch. Nom. p. 89. no. 58. Venus Meroe, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed 10 p. 687. 

Cytherea Kingii, var. Sow. Thes. Conch. p. ino. 107; ed. 12. p. 1132; Mus. Ulr, p, 602, 


638. pl. 183, f. 180. no. 62. 
Hab. Oceanus Indicus. Venus Meroe, Gronovine. Zoophyl. p. 172 
(1726) Dione citrina. nell6l, a 
D. testa ovali, veutricosa, citrina vel pallide j Schrot. Eint. t. iii. p. 180, 
lutea, postice late pupureo unifasciata, irregu- Chemn, Conch. t. vii. p, 55. 
ariter concentrice striata, latere postico subde- | Born. Test. Mus, p, 67. 
clivi, latere antico brevi; lunula lata, distineta. | Fuvanne, Conch, pl. 47. f. A. 2. 
Cytherea citrina, Lamk. dn. s. Vert.ed 2,v.|  Dillw. Cat. p. 185. 
806, no. 24, Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 8. f. 62, 


Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 636, pl. 132. 1.117. 118.; Donax, Eneyel, Meth. pl. 261. f. 1. 
Desh. Eneycl. Meth, Vers. ii, 56. ;, Cuneus costatus, Meyerle, Mag. de Berlin, 


Deless. Kev. de. Cog. p. pl. 8. t. 8. 1811. p. 50, 

Hanley, Descr, Cat, p. 99 ; in Wood. Suppl.; Donax Meroe, Lamk. An. 9 Vert.t.v. p. 531i 
pl 13. f. 93. Desh. Encyl, Meth. Vers. t. ii, p. 97. no. 9, 

Chione striate Gray, Anal. vii. 306 (non Sow- ee in Lamk, An. 3. Vert. 2, ed. t. vi. p. 
exby.. . 

Re, Nova Hollandia, Sydneyi portu ; Insuke Cytherea Meroe, Sow. Genera of Shells, 
Philippines (Cuming). Sow. jun. Conch, Mon. f.117 a. 


Reeve, Conch. Syst. t. i. pl 70. f 6. 

Meroe picta, Seyumacher Essai d’une Class, 
p. 149. pl. 14. £8. Gray, Oat, Cyth. Anal. t. 
viii. p. 803, 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 609. pl. 126. f. 1. 2. 

An eadem ? le sunct, Adane, Seneg.. p. 229. 
pl. 17. £13. ; 
eatiay , Hab. Mare. Senegalense+(4dans). Mare Indi- 
i & 
ir ul (ex parte) Sow. jun. Thes. cum (Aucé.) : Insulm Philippine (Cuming). 

Hab. Insuleo Philippi (L731) Cuneus effossus. 

. ppines. C. testa ovali-subcordiformi, beequilate- 
: Y . a ali-s ormi, subsequilate: 

(1728) Dione indecora. . .. | Tali, crassa, nitida, convexa, transversim pro- 

D. testa cordato-trigona, satis tumida, utrim- | funde suleata:  suleis subremolis — intersti- 
que subangulata, exquisite transversim sulcato- | tii planulatis ; albido-livida, ineis angulari- 
slrigata, alba epidermide lutescente obducta ; bus, saturatioribus, venulata ; ano impresso 
lunula magna,cordata,linea impressa circumseripta lanceolato ; vulva effossa, lateribus candidis 
coterum haud distincta ; area nulla ; ligamento | fasciis spadiceis undulatis transversim picta, 





(1727) Dione Philippii. 

D. testa ovato oblonga compressiuscula, tenue 
striis transversi tenuissimis ; albida raddis fulvis 
ornate, aut subunicolore flavescente ; area nulla, 
Junula lanceolata, vix distincta. 

Cytherea modesta, Phil. dbbild. Ovnch. p. 20, 
no. 3. pl. 8. f. 3. 1845, (non Sov.) 





suboceulto, . diseo interno purpureo, marginibus crenatis. 
Cytherea indecora. Pdil.. Abbild. Cyth. pl. | Cytherea effossa, Hanley. Proc. Zool. Soc, 
9. f. 7. Lond..1842, p. 123. Deser. Cat. p- 109; ix 


Sow. Thea. Conch. p. 634. pl. 136. f. 179. Wood, Sup. pl. 18. £.18.. 

Hab. Mergui imperium Birmanorum (7h. Catlow. Conch. Nomenc. p, 37 no 34. 
Philippi). 2 Phil, Abbild. Conch. pl. 9.1.1. 

(1729) Dione’ Manilla. Wood. Suppl. pl. 9.1. 18. 

D. testa ovali subtrigona, ventricosa, alba, con- Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 609. pl. 106. Ff. 1). 
ceutrice striata, postice acuminata, subiobata, | 12, Meroe, i 
antice breviuscula ; funula lata, subeomplanata, Had. Tusule Philippinze (Cuming) 
distineta, (1732) Cuneus seminudus. 

Cytherea Manillae. Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 634, C. testa ovato-trigona, compressa, subm- 
pl. 136. f.180. 18h. quilaterali, pestice transverse cules. Jae 
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sublavi, albido-rosca, lineis roseis ct pane- | 683, no. 88. ed. 12.,p. 1127; Alus. Uly, p. 
tis lividis retieulatis picta ; vulva exuavata ; | 495. 





cardine utin G, Meroe ; margine crenulato. \  Alurray, Fund. Test. Aman. dead, t. viii, p. 
Cytherea seminuda, Pdildippi, Abbild. Conch. | 147. pl. 2. f, 5. 
p. 07. pl. 3.f. 4, | Gronoo. Zooph. p. 268. no. 1136. 
Dovax sminuda, Auton, Wiegm. Arch.|  Chemn. Conch. t. vi. p. 257, pl. 26. f. 261- 
(1837) t. i, p. 823 265. 
Venus seminuda, Anto. Vere. Conch, p, 7. Schrot. Einl. t, ii. p. 98. 
no. 268. Ginel. p. 8264. no. 15. - 
Meroe seminuda, Sow. Thes. p. 610. pl. | Douaw, Eucyel. Meth. pl. 261. f.2, 3, 4. 
126.1. 15. | Pill. Cat. t. i. p. 154, no. 15, 


Hab. \nsulee Moluccenses (Crming). ~ 
(1733) Cuneus truncatus. 


i Wood. Ind. Test. pl. 6. f. 15. 
| Lamk. An. s. Veré. tv. p. 551, no. 23, 
(. teata ovato-transverso, ineequilaterali, la- | Desh. in Lamk, 2 ed. t. vi. ps 247. 
teraliter compressa, levigata, nitida, alba, li- Haniey, Deser. Cat. p. 83, 
neis tenuibus rufis approximatis zigeagtormi- | Meroe scripta, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. t. viii. 
bus inter se parallelis ; latere antico longiore | p. 303. 
obtuse, postico oblique subangulato, extremi- Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 60. pl. 126... 3-8. 
tate truneato ; vulva angusta, lauccolata Au cadem spec. ? Venus donacina, Guel. p. 
margiue acuto civeumseripta ; mua Tt $295. 
angustissina, non impressa, vix — distineta, | Lab. Oceanus Indicus. 
valvis intus violaceis, ad margines pallidioribus, | 





(1737) Cuneus Birmanicus. 
Y, testa ovata, subtriangulari, satis tumida, 
evissima, sulcis brevissimis transversis modo 


Cunens truncatus, Desh, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1855. 
aes Oe 

Hab. Insule Philippines. Coll Cuming. in latere postico exarata, albida, lineis purpureis 

(1784) Cuneus excwratus. _ | in aiezne Rexis reticulata ; margine ventrali valde 

G. testa lmvigata, subrotunda, lata, antice-| convexo ; extremitate antica rotundata, altiore 
previ angusta, postice expansa; margin dorsali quam postiea 5 area profundissima, excavata ; 
eleyato angulo obtuso, margin ventrali rolundato ;} (unulata oblonga, impressa ; margin erenulato. 
colore violaceo vel pallide fulvo, purpureo tuter- | Cytherea Birmanica, Pit ‘Abbild. and Bese. 





ruptim radiate. : Cyther. p. 42. pl. 9. f. 8. 
Cytherea exeavata, Hangy, Proc. Zool. Soe.| ~ Hab. Mergui imperium Birmanorum. 
1842, p. 128, Deser. Cat. p.109; in Wood, Sup | ‘Trizona. rec. 28 sp. also fossil. 
pl. 15, f. 19. , Sub Genus. 'Trigona, 
Meroe excavata, Sow. Thes. Couch. p. 610 pl. Cytherea undulata. Mazatlan. 
126. f. us 4. ‘aon Sub Genus. Trigona. Malacca. 
Hab. . ceanus Japomicns. (1738) Trigona Stultoruns, 
(1733) Cumeus Solandri. 'f. testa ovato transversa, subtrigona, wquila- 


C. testa lievigata, tumida, subiequilaterali, “ terali, subsymmetrica, utroque Jatere obtusa, 
suboveli ; margin ventrali rotundato ; colore | antice compressinscula, albo-grisea, flavo-rules- 
albo, maculis fasciisque fuscis angulatitn, scripto. | eente radiata; umbonibus minimis, acutis, 

Cytherea Solandri, Gray, in Wood, Sub. pl. | oppositis ; hunula ovato-lanceolata, obsoleto cir- 





af Ml. , __. | eumseripta; latere antico irregulariter. striato ; 
Meroe Solandri, Gray, Oxt, Cyth. Anal. t. viii valvis intus albis; sina pallit brevi_ trigono ; 
p- 303. dentibus cardiualibus inaequalibus, — postico 
Sow, Thes. Quack. p. 611. pl. 126, f 10. maximo. 
Hab. China. Donax Stultorum, Gray, in Wood. Tad. Sup. 
(1736) Cuneus scriptus. pl. 2. £ 2. y 
CG. testa laevigata autice subelongata, postice Trigona Stultorwm, Gray, Anal. t. viii. p. 304 
gubacuta, intus violacea, extus lineis acutangn- Tab. Mare Indicum (Gray). 
laribus scripta: variat purpurea immaculata, Sub nomine — Cytheres Stultorum alteram 
alba, auranta, vel fusea, scripta. speciem deseripsit et delineavit Clar. Philippius. 
Cuneas scriptus, Rumph. Mus, Amé. pl. 43. (1739) Trigona virginea- 
£1. M. T. testa oblongo-triangulari, sequivalvi, crassi- 
Pellina lata, Lister, Conch. pl. 379. f. 222. & | uscula, cinerascente-alba, nitente,radiatim-obscure 
pl. 380. f. 228. fasciata, latere postico linea impresso; area 


Chama literata, Peliver, Amb. Mus. pl. 18 } postica violascente, 

f. 5. : Cytherewe virginea, Adams § Reeve, Voy. of 

Knorr. Vergn. t. vie pl. 7.f. 4. 5.5 pl. 28 Samarang, Moll, p. 78 pl. 24, f. 10. 

f. 7. Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 613, pl. 127, f. 5. 
Tanay eerinta. Line. Syst. Nad. ed. 10. p- Hab, Insule Moluccersce. 
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(1740) Trigona damaoides. 

‘T. testa— rotundato-Lrigona, sequilaterali, 
tnmida, ponderosa, levi, atba, radiis interruptis 
rufis picta; area lanulaque haud distinetis ; 
ligamento valde prominulo ; sinu_ palliari usque 
ad mediam testam diducto, 

Venus damaoides, Gray in IPood, [nd. Sup. pl. 
2.827. 

Cytherea damuoides, Hanley, Deser, 
107, 

Sow, jun. Thes. Conch. pl. 127. £ 7-9. ; 

Trigono damaoides, Gray, Cat. Cyth. Anal. t, 
viii, p. 804, 

Cytherea ponderosa, Zanley, Deser. Cat. P 
107. 

Phil, Abbild. Conch. ph. 1. f. 1. | 

Wood, Sup 2 pi. 15. 

Catlow. Cut, Sore. p. 40. no, 88. 

diab. Mave Rubrum ; Occeanus Indicus, 


(1741) Zrigona dolabellu. } 

'r. testa trigona, solida, alta, pallida, laevigata, 
epidermide fusco induta ; latere positico angulato, 
subexcavato, ad basin subrostrato ; latere antico 
rotundato ; lunula parva distineta; margine yen- 
trali subareuato, umbonibus acutis. 

Cytherea dolabella, Sow, Lies. Conch. 
ph i270 19, 

Hab, Mare Rubrum. 

(1742) Trigona ventricosa. 

‘T. testa subtrigona, inflata, altisstma, levi ; 
latere postico late angulato et complianato, latere 
antico subincurvato ; margine yeutrali antice 
subrotundato ; Iunula cordiformi, in margine 
impresso; colore pallido, fusca faseiatim seripto, 

‘Trigona ventricosa, Gray. Cat. Cyth. Anal. t. 
viii. p. 804, 

Cytherea ventricosa, Sow. Thes. 
618. pl. 121. f. 6. 

dlab, Mare Chinense. 

(1743) Trigona dubia, 

Sow. jun. See “'l’, DAMAOIDES,” p. 47. 

Hab, China. | 
Sub-genus, Grateloupia, fussil + sp. } 

Artemis, Syn. Dosinia, ree. 85 sp. 


fossil 8 sp. 





Cat. p. 


p- 619. 


Conch. p. 






Artemis. Malae 
Artemis, Tulica 


Artemis, undeseribed. © Malacea. 
(1744) Dasinia consobrina, Desh. MSS. 


D. testa rotundato-lenticulari, valde ineequila- 
terali, convexinsenla, eoncentrice minute striata, 
yvieso-flava ; latere antico brevi obtuso 3 umboni: 
hus pravis acuntinatis, obliquis, vix prominenti- : 
bus ; lunula ovto-cordata, impressa, plana, liga- 
mento immerso ; valvis intus albis, simu pallii 
anguslo, obliquo, profundissimo, apice obtuse. 

Hab. Caput Bouse Spei, 

D. isoeardia: aftinis, sed magis compressa, um- ! 
bonibusminoribus ; Junnla multo margis impres- 
sa; valvis semper intus canididis, daniqne sinu 
pallii profundiore atqua angustiore. 


oa. 
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(1745) Dosinia plana. 

D. testa orbienlari, superne — subacuminata, 
peculariter planceompressa, concentrice subtilis- 
sithe seu creberrime striata, striis medio plus 
minusve obsoletis, area ligamenti simplict; lunula 
oblongo-cordata, umbonibus parvis sealba, epider- 
mide cornea tenuissima marginem versus induta, 

Artemis plana, Reeve. Conch. Icon. ph 3. t. 
18. 

Sow. jun. Thes. 
140. f, 10. 

Habs China. 


(1746) Losinia dilatata. 

D. testa orbieulari, sequilaterali, margine dor- 
sali fere rectilinco, alba fulvo radiata: stris 
trarsversis elevatis, scabris ; lunula cordata ime 
pressa cardine ut in Dosinia exoleta (Chemn), 

Venus exoleta mquilateralis, Okemn, Conch. t. 
vil. p. 22. ph 88. f. 466, 

Cytherea (Artemis) dilatata, Philip, Abbild. 
Couch. p. G. no. 18. 

An Art. Amphidesmoides ? Reeve, 

Hab, India occidentalis. 


(1747) Dosinia amphidesmoides. 

D. testa suborbiculari, concentrice elevato: 
striata ; striis ad latera convergentibus, pauciori- 
bus, area ligamenti simplici, lunula cordata, sub- 
impressa ; alba aut rubida, obscure roseo-radiata, 
cirea umbones violacco-roseis. 

Artemis amphidesmoides, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Artemis, pl. 8. f. 43, ‘ 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch, p. 659, no, 15. pl. 
141. f 17-19. 

Hab. Insula Burias Philippinarum, 

(1748) Dosinia glauea. 

D. testa transverse ovata, latiore quam alia 
compressiuscula, concentrice striata, striis medio 
snperficiariis, ad latera aente et tennissime li- 
ratis, liris obtuse servatis; area ligamenti- vix 
lanceolata exeavata 5 lunula cordata, impressa ; 
glauco-albida, 

Artemis glauca, Reeve. Conch. Icon. pl. 10. 
f, 8, 

Hab. Insula Zebu Philippinarum. 

(749) Dosiuia trigona. 

D. testa trigono-oyata, crassiuscula, conccn- 
trice subirrregulariter rugoso-striata, area liga- 
menti parviuseula, simpliei, Junula perampla, 
superficiaria, fere obsoleta ; albida, ferrugineo 
tincta, lunula ceorulescente albo-nitente, 

Artemis trigona, Reeve. Conch. Teun, pl. 7. f. 


Conch. p. 658. no. 12. pl. 











Sow, jun. Thes. Conch. p. 659, pl. 141, f. 29. 

Cytherea trigona, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p- 
633, pl. 138, f. 120. 

Hab, Mave Rubrum. 

(1750) Dosinia angulosa. 

D. testa subquadrato-orbiculari, valde in- 
aequaliterali, valde compressa, alba, confertissime 
tranversim striata ; striis antice et postice pauei- 
oribus, lamellaribus : area distineta. lineari-lane 
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» celtoan, leviusenla ; Innula 
plana. 

Artemis angulosa, P/i?. Abbild. Couch, Cyth. 

p-31.ph. 6. f. 1. 

Artemis longitunata, Reeve Conch. 

10. f. G1? - 

Artemis angulosa. Sow. jun. Thea. Conch. p- 

662, pl. 41 f. 26. 

Artemis penicillata var., Reeve. 

pl. 6. £.36. } 

Hab. Malacea Philippinarum atque littus 

Chiliense. : 

(1751) Dosinia rubicunda. 

D. testa parva, orbiculari, aurantio-nitente, 
tenuissime striata, fere levi ; area distincta nulla ; 
lunula convexa, cordata, lineola impressa, parum 
conspicua, wgre cireumscripta. 

‘Artemis rubicunda, Phil. Abdild, Conch. Cyth. 
p. 32. pl. 6. f. 9. Sow. jun. Thes. Couch. p. 664. 
pl 142. f. 40, 41. 

Hab. Mare Rubrum. 

(1752) Dosinia hepatica. 

D. testa subquadrato-orbiculari, 
compressa, concentrice tennissiine striata, sub 
lente striis tenuissimis radiantibus impressa, area 
ligamenti_ simplici, Junula subelongato-cordata 
superficiaria, vix nulla, livido-czerulescente ; um- 
bonibus pallide rufescentibus aut flavi-is, intus 
violacea. 

Cythera hepatica, Lamk. An. s. Vert. t.¥. P 
312, 

Desh, in Lamk. 2 ed, An. s. 
574. no. 44. 

Delessert, Ree. de. Cog. pl. 9.f. 8. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat.p. 101: in Wood, Sup. 
pl. 13. f. 88. 

Artemis hepatica, Phil. Abbild. Conch, Cyth. 
pl. 4. no. 3. pl. 2. £8. 

Reeve, Conch. Icon, pl. 1. f. 7. 

Krauss Sudafrika, Moll. p. 10: no. 3. 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 663, pl. 142. f, 35, 


cordato-lanceolata 
Icon. pi. 


Conch. Icon. 


Vert, t. vi. p. 


36. 
Hab. Austvalia (Lamk.) ; Caput Bone Spei 
(Krauss.). 


(1753) Dosinia lucinoides. 

Dz testa subquadrato-orbiculari, medio tumida, 
postice subcontracto, concentrice subtilissime et 
creberrime striata, striis ad latera vix pauciori- 
bus, avea ligamenti Janceolato-excavala, lunula 
cordata, impressa ; sordide alba. 

Artemis lucinaides, Reeve, Conch. Icon. pl.3. 
f. 49. 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch, p. 664. pl. 142. f. 39, 

Hab, Ingule Moluccarum (Reeve); Guinea 
( Sow.) 

(1754) Dosinia solidula. 

PD. testa alba, solida, concentrice striata ; area 
dorsali depressa, subexcavata, declivi ; lunula 
distineta, convexa, (Sow. jun). 

‘Artemis soidula, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p- 
cea vl 149. f. 38, 


tennicula, | 
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Hab. ——? 

(1755) Dosinia caerulea 

PD. testa orbiculari, medio convexo-tumida, 
postice subangulata, crassa, concentrice subtili- 
ter elevato-striata, area ligamenti sublate exca- 
vata, lunula cordata ; albida, umbones versus ro- 
saceo et ceruleo tincta. 

Artemis ceerulea, Reeve, Conch. Icon. pli 4. f. 
25. 
Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 664. pl. 142. £43, 


Hab, Fretum Torres dictum. 

(1756) Dosinia sericea. 

D. testa transverse ovata, latiore quam alta, 
concentrice tenuissime striata, area ligamenti 
simplici, subplanato, lunula cordata, subampla ; 


; flavicante alba, umbones versus carneo tincta. 


Artemis sericea, Reeve. Conch. Icon. pl. 8. f. 
36. 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 665. pl. 142. f. 42. 

Hab. Mare Japonicum. 

(1757) Dosinia alta. 

}), testa orbiculari, albida ad ambones rubes- 
ceute, subcompressa, nitida, concentrice tenuiter- 
que striata striis nonnullis obsoletis ab umboni- 
bus radiantibus instructa ; avea_impressa lineari- 
lanceolata, striata ; luula cordiformi, linea pro- 
funda terminata ; umbonibus parvulis ; colore 
intus albido cirea impressionem palliorem rubente. 

Artemis alta, Dunker. Zits. fiir, Malac. 
(1848), p. 184. no. 16, 

Hab. Mare Rubrum. 2 

Testa notabilis, altior quam lata, radiatim ab- 
umbonibus striata. Dosinia Africans: proxima ; 
tunula striata et margine postico subangulta dis- 
tincta. 


(1758) Dosinia bilunulata. 

D. testa subtrigono-orbiculari, superne nites 
nuata, compresso-planata, concentrice tenuissime 
striata, strils ad latera subpvominentioribue, in 
squamis lamelleformibus terminatis, ad latus 
anticum ante marginem lunulam geeundam for- 
mantibus; area ligamenti Iatissima, excavata, 
levigata ; Iunula prima cordata, subprofunde 
impressa, secunda oblongo-cordata, multo majore 
alba, radiis pallide roseis interruptis concinne 
picta. 

Artemis bilunulata, Hanley, Dese, Cat. p. 106 ; 
in Wood. Sup. pl. 19. f. 44. 

Gray, Anal. 1838. t. viii. p. 809. 

Reeve. Couch. Icon. pi. 4.4. 22. ‘ 

Artemis bilunulata. Sow. jun. Thes. Qonck, p. 
670. pl. 145. f, 66. 

Hab, Mare Japonicum. 

Sinus pallii triangularis. brevis, apice neutis- 
simus, subaquilaterialis. 

(1759) Dosinia Cumingit. 

). testa vix orbiculari, postice conspicne an- 
gulato-producta et truncata, concentrice subtilia- 
sime et ereberrime striata; striis.ad Iatera con- 
vergentibus, extremitatibus per marginem pos- 
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ticum squamato-laminatis ; area ligamenti_pe- 
rampla, lata, parum excavata; lunula cordata, 
impreasn ; albida, ferrugineo-fusco eximie tincta 
et radiata, 


Artemis Cumingii, Reeve. Conch. Icon. pl 9. ! 


£, 30, 
Sow. jun. Thes. Conch, p. 670. pl. 143. f. 64. 
Hab. Insula Zebu Philippinarum. 
c. Area dorsali excavate. 
(1760) Dosinia exasperata. 
D. testa subquadrato-orbiculari, lactea, con- 


centrice irregulariter suleata, liris subuncatis, hic 
iltie convergentibus, ad latera prominentioribus, | 


interruptis et corrugatis, ad marginewin conspi- 
cue squamato-lamellatis erctis; area ligamenti 
late excavata, Jeevigata; lunula cordata, linea 
profunde impressa circumscripta, 

Cytherea (Artentis) exasperata, Phil. bbild. 
Conch, Cyther. p. 36, no. 4, pl. 8. f 4, 

Reeve. Conch. Icon. pl. 4. f. 21. 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 670. pl. 143. f. 622 

Hab. India orientalis, sinus Manille, iusule 
Philippine. 

(1761) Dosinia Sieboldii. 

J), testa orbiculari, convexa, concentrice sub- 
tiliter et creberrime lirata, ‘liris ad Jatera, pravci- 


pue ad posticum multo paucioribus, divaricatis | 


et corrugatis, squamarum grandium serie unica 
per marginem posticum ; area ligamenti latiuseu- 
Ja, vix excavata ; lunula cordata ; ferrugineo-spa- 
diceo subobscure faciata. 

Artemis Steboldii, Reeve, Conch. 
f. 39% 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p- 669, pl. 143. f. 57, 

‘Hab, Mare Japonicum. 


(1762) Dosinia excisa. 
D. testa subtrigono-orbiculari, albida, erassi- 
uscula, concentrice ragoso-striata ; area liga- 


menti profunde excavata ; lunula ampla obsoleta, ; 


Vonus excisa, Chemn. 
38, f. 400, 401. 
Artemis excisa, Phil. Abbild. Couch. Cyth. p- 
no. 4, pl. 2. f. 4? 

Gray. Cat. Cyth. Analist, viii. p. 808, 

Reeve. Conch. Icon. pl. 7, f. 43. 

Sow. jun, Thea, Conch. p. 671, pl. 143. £. 69, 
Cyth. immaculata? Lamk. An. s. Vert. ed. 2. 
313? an eadem species. 


Conch. t. vii. p. 17, pl. 


6. 


p- 


nitz). 

(1763) Dosinia prostrata. 

D. testa quadrato-orbiculari, depressa, alba, 
concentrice striata ; striis ad Jatera irregulariter 
convergentibus et corrugatis, in margine arex et 
lunule: lamellaribus et squamatis ; area ligamenti 
subexcavata; lunula elongato-cordata ; dentibus 
cavdinalibus quatuor, latiralibus divaricatis. 

Venns prostrata, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10, p- 
688 no. 117; ed. 12. p. 1133. 

Linn, Mua, Ulr. p. 504. no. 66. 

Chemn, Conch. t. vis p. 802. pl. 29. f. 2982 


Hab, lusule Nicobarice, Tranquebar (Chem- ! 


Teon. pl. 7. : 
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Eneyelop. ph. 277. £1. 

Cytherea prostrata, Laws. duv.s. Vert. toa. 

573. 50? 

Desh in Lamk. ed. 2- +. vi. p. 817. no. 50? 

Artemis prostrata, Gray, dual, 1838, t. viii. 

| p. 309 2 

Reeve, Conch. Icon. pl. 4, f. 23. 

| Sow. Thes, Conch. p. 674. pl. 144.1. 83. 

Phil, Abbild. Conch. Cyth, p. 7. wo. 17? 

» Artemis Bruguieri, @ray, dual. t. vii p. 

' 309. 
Ha Littns Coromandelianum (Chemnitz), 

ad Novam Hollandiam, Flumen Cygnorum, 








fs (1764) Dosinia corrugata, 

| D testa suborbiculari, aliquanto latiore quam 
| alta, tenui, convexa, concentrice, striata striis 
i in medio fere obsoletis, ad latus posticum firas 
‘ convergentes et corrugatas formantibus, ad latus 
janticnm minus elevatis, longitudinaliter jineis 
| indentatis obsolete racliata ; area ligamenti sim- 
plici; lunnla suboblongo-cordata ; sordide spa- 
' diceo-alba. 

Artemis corrugata, Reeve. 
f, 24. 

Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 669. pl. 148. f. 68. 

Hab.——-? 

(1765) Dosinia laminata. 

D. testa orbiculari, postice, subangulata, con~ 
centrice laminata ; alba, laminis tenuibus, um- 
bones versus reflexis, ad latera majoribus ; area 
ligamenti subexcavata: lunula cordata, parva, 


Conch. Teon. pl. 4. 


| impressa, 
Artemis laminata, Reeve, Conch. eon. pl 7. 
f. 41, 
Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 674. pl. 144. f. 
| 86, 87. 


Hab. Vusula Tamar Philippinarum. 
} (1766) Dosinia Polita, Deah. 

D. testa rotundato-lenticulari, inaequilalerali, 
convexiuscula, candissima, polita, nitida, sub 
lente tenuissime striata, striis obsoletis ad apices 
evanescentibus ;  umboribus parvis, obliquis, 
vix prominentibus ; Junula minima, ovato-ae- 
| cuninata, impressa ; area angusta, lanceolata in 
; medio vix depressa ; sinu pallu magno, trigono, 
profundo, superne rectilineo in medio valve im- 
posito, 

Hiab, Littus Gambiense. 

D. Africanz: affinis, sed strim minores valve 
teniores, lunula minore angustiore, valvis intus 
albis-seu roseo-purpureis, sinu palli minus obli- 
quo, base latiore. 

(1767) Dosinia anus. 

D. testa subquadrato-orbiculari, longiori, quam. 
alta, compressa, erufo albida ; rugis clevatis dis- 
tantibus, ad utramque extremitatem numero de- 
crescentibus, sed magis clevatis et lamellaribus ; 
lunula cordata, profunde impressa, lameilosa ; 
area angusta, lineari-lanceolata, levi, excavata ; 
dente cardinali antico striato : sinu palliari ab- 
breviato. obiuso. 
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Artemis anus, Philippi, Zeits. fur. Malak.; Venus. no. 38, Schrot. Kial. iii. p. 149. 


1848 ; p. 132, no, 6. Venus histrio, Gmel. p. 3287. 
Phil. Abblid. Conch. Cyth. p. 39. pl. 8. f.1.}  Dilhe. Cut. t.i. p. 197, no. 87. 
Reeve, Conch. Icon. pl. 2. f. 10. Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 8. f. 86. 
Sow. jun. Thee. Conch. p. 674. pl. Ltd. f. $2. | Eneye. Meth. p. 280, 1. 1? 
Hab. Nova Zelandia. Venus australis, Quoy. ef Gain. Voy. Astr. 
(1168) Dosinia modesta. pi. 84. f, 11.22. 


D. testa suborbiculari, compressa, umbones Artemis australis, PAilippi. Abbild. Coneh. 
versus subaltenuata, concentrice minutissime et | P- fono 15. bs 
creberrime impresso-striata, striis irregularibus Gray, Digffend. Travela ii, Jr Revue. Zool. 
radiantibus obscure notata ; area ligamenti lan- (1844), p. 405. By 
ceolato-excavata, luwula oblongo-cordata, impres- Gray, Analyst. (1838, viii. p. 809. 
sa; carneo albicante, nitente. Artemis variegata, Reeve Couch. Icon. pl. 6. 
Artemis modesta, Reate, Couch. Ieon. pl. 9.f. 4. f. 33, . 
Sow. jun. Thes, Conch. p. G63 pl. 142, f. 37, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 615, pl. 144, f 83. 
Hab. ? Var. Artemis lirata, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. 
ear », 675, pl. 144, f. 85. 
(1769) Dosinia ju ‘ , Tab. cialis Philippinw. Amboina et Aus- 
YD. testa suborbiculari, crassiuseula, concen- } tralia, 
trice tenuilirata, liris ad latera sublamellatis ; (1771) Dosinia lenticularis. 
area ligamenti_ subampli, exeavata ; Junnula cor- 1). testa lenticulari, compressa, pallide fulva, 
data, plano-impressa ; alba, biradiata, rufo | fysco-radiata, et literata, concentrice confertin 


inaculata. 3 be 
costellata area ligamenti vix excavata; lunula 
. 1 . 9 c lig H 
Lister, Conch, p. 295. {1317 impressa (S01. jun.) 


Venus juvenis, Okemn, Couch. t. vii. p. 21. pl} “Artemis exoleta, var. Reeve. Conch. Icon. 








aa ge Lia tie pl. 5. 29, b. 
Res jorsnis, ‘Quel Pp "3287 no, 84. ary le ala ot ta aa 
2 pl ir anes pl. 6, f, 33, ¢. 
ue - a uae rig t. iii, p, 167. ‘Artemis lenticularis, Sow. jan. Thes. Oonch, p. 
meycl. pl. 280. f. 2. ao. 675. pl. 144. f. 81 


Cytherea juvenilis, Lamk. An. 8. Vert. (Desh Zab. Insule Philippine 
ed.) t, vi. p. 310, no. 36. ‘, ie ‘ 
Desh. Eney. Meth, Vert. t. ii. p. 57, uo. 17. (1772) Dosinia scabra. 


Artemis juvenilis, Gray. Cat. Cyth. dual, t. D. testa suborbiculata, valde inaquilaterati, 
viii, p. 809. satis tumnida, lamellis brevibus concentrice aspera, 


Reeve. Oonch. Icon pl. 1. f. 5. albida, radiis rugis obsoletis, zonisque violascen- 

Phil. Abbild. Conch. Cyth. p. 6 no. 12. exclus, tibus picta; lunula late cordata, profunde im- 
Ohemn. fig. 407. pressa ; area lanceolata, profunda, levi. 

Sow. jun. Thes. Couch. p. 673, pl. 144. f. Artemis scabra, Philippi, Zeits. fur, Malak. 
74, 75. 1849, p. 19. no, 81. 


Var. Testa rufescente, Desh. Hab. Wnsula Liew Kiew in mari chinensi. 
Cytherea rufa, Lamk. An. s. Vert. t.v. p.570 (1713) Dosinia aspera. 





no, 37. . ‘ ), testa orbiculari, tenuicula, subcompressa, 
Cytherea rufa, var. juvenilis, Desk. ix Lamk. ) concentrice ereberrime striata, striis elevatiuscu- 
An. a, Vert. ed. 2, vi. p. 311, note. lis, irregularibus, asperis, ad latera parum pro- 
Artemis rufa, Reeve. Conch. Icon. pl. 1.1.3. | minentioribus; area _ligarenti: plano-exeavata, 
Sow. Thes. Conch. p. 873, pl. 144, f. 77. levigata; lunula cordata; sordide alba. 
Var. ? Artemis variegata, Gray. Cat. Cyth.{ Artemis aspera, Reeve. Conch. Icon, pl. 9. f. 
Anal. t. viii. p. 09, an varietas ? 1 49. : 
Hab, Amboiua Philippinarum, | Sow. jun, Thes, Oonch. p. 668. pl. 143, f. 56. 
(1770) Dosinia variegata. Hab. Mauilta, ; . 
D. testa orbieulari, nune tamidiuseula, wines (1774) Dosinia canalieulata. 


compressa, concentrice lirata, liris interdum sub- D. testa parva, tumida, sordide alba, minatis- 
tilibus numerosis, interdum sublamiuatis, laminis | sime striata, striis ad latera elevatiuseulis ; um- 
umbones versus reflexis ; area ligamenti vix ex- | bonibus prominentibus, acutis; area ligamenti 
cavata, lunula cordata, impressa; albida, faciis duplicata. . : 
tribus rufocastaneis plus minus distincte radiata, Artemis canaliculata, Sow. jun. Thea, Conch. 
interstitiis lineis Aexuosis, eecpe interruptis ; lu- | p- 658. pl. 143. f. 58 
nulafusca; umbonibus interdum roseis, area Hab. Manilla. 
ligamenti fusco tesavllata, (1175) Dosinia Japonica. 
Venus exoleta variegata, Chemn. Conch. t. vii,,  D. testa suborbiculari, compressa, aliquando 
eine al hee. Ge gee Tyas uam alta. postice.superne anulosa. con- 
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centtice subtiliter elevato-striata, striis ad datera 
paucioribus sublamellatis ; area ligamenti late 
exeavata, margine subproducta, et obscure spi- 
uosa ; lunula oblongo-cordata, impressa ; sordide 
carneo-einerascente. 

Artemis Japonica, Reeve, Conch. Icon. pi. 3. 
fs ¥. 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 669. pl. 143. f. 60. 

Hab. Mare Japonicum. 

Sinus pallii_ profundissimus angnstus, apice 
acuto, linea superiore recta horizontali. 


(1776) Dosinia Gruneri. 

D. testa suborbiculari, postice producta,“sn- 
bangulata, modice convexa, alba, striis transversis 
contertis, ad arean magis elevatis, spinula ter- 
minatis, in extremitate antica numero valde de- 
crescentibus, rngeeformibus ; lunula cordato-pla- 
na, profundissime impressa; margine dorsali 
postice valde declivi; area lineari-lanceolata, lon- 
gissima, exeavata, levi. 

An Venevis excise: var, 
18? pl. 388 f. 4012 

Artemis Gruneri, Phil. 
(1848) p. 132, no. 63. 

Phil, Abbild, Oonch, Oyther. p. 39+ no. 2 
8. f, 2. 

Reeve, Conch. Teon. pl. §. f. 81? 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 666. pl. 142. f. 47. 

Hab. Mave Chinense. 

C7717) Dosinia caleulus. 

D. testa suborbiculari, plano convexa, com- 
pressa, concentrice, subtilissime et creberrime 
striato-lirata ; area ligamenti subangulariter cx- 
cavata, lunula cordata, impressa; alba, umboni- 
bus ad apices pallide roseis. 

Artemia calculus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. pl. 8. 
f.47, te! 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 667. pl. 42. f. 58. 
Hab. Fosule Phillipine. 


(1778) Dosinia bis cocta. 

D. testa suborbiculari, tumidinscula, concen- 
trice striata, striis asperis, elevatiusculis, pra- 
cipue ad latera; area ligamenti lanccolato-cxca- 
vata, Inoula cordata, impressa ; sordide alba, fer- 
rugineo pallide tincta, 

Artemis bis cocta, Reeve, Ounch. Icon. pl. 9. 
f. 55. 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 667. pl. 142. f. 50. 

Hab. Mare Japonicum (Siebold). 

(1779) Dosinia ecretacea. 

D. crassa testa orbiculari, ; postice subflexuosa. 
concentrice tenuistriata; alba; striis ad latera 
clevatioribus, prescipue per margiuem posticum, 
area ligamenti subampliter excavata, lunula, cor- 
data, impressa. 

Artemis cretacea, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
f, 85. 

Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 667. pl. 142 1.51. 

Hab. Manilla in insula Lucon Philippinaram, 

(1780) Dosinia ewlata. 

D. testa subquadtato-orljer 


apud Chemn. vii. p. 
Leits. fur. Malak. 


pl. 


pl. 6, 


dh ese int cas Ten 
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compressa, concentrice subtilissime striaia, striis 
crebertimis, ad latera multo paucioribus, sub- 
corugatis ; area ligamenti simplici, area secunda 
subexcavata, time laminata, circumdata, lonula 
subelongato-cordata ; alba, umbonibus flavie- 
eantibus, . 

Hab. Insula Lucon, Philippinarum. 

(178!) Dosinia contracta. ~ 

D. testa ovato-orbiculari, nltiore quam longity 
albida, concolore, tenuissime striata; lunula oor- 
data, impressa ; ligamento in area profunda im- 
merso.® 

Venus coucentrica minor, Chemn. Conch. t. vii. 
p. 20. pl. 38. f. 403, exel. syn 

Artemis contracta, Phil. Abbild. Conch, Cyth. 
p- 6, no. 11, 

Hab, India orientalis (Chemnitz), 

Sub-genera, Cyclina. rec. 10 sp. fossid 1 sp. 
Clementia, rec. 3. sp. 

(1782) Cyclina Chinensis. 

C. testa subquadrato-orbiculari, fenuicula, val- 
de gibbosa, concentrice subirregulariter striata, 
striis elevatiusculis, striis allis tenuibus impressigs 
radiautibus decussatis, area ligamenti sim lici, 
lunula nulla, marginibus intus crenulatis ; albida 
ferruginco tineta, marginem versus einero-ceern- 
lescente. 

Venus Chinensis, Chemn, Conch, Cab. x. 396. 
pl. 171. f. 1868, 

Dillc. Cat. i. 192. no. 77. 

Wood, Ind. Test, pl. 8 f. 76. 

Desh, in Lawk, An. 8. Vert. vi. 2.91. no, 6, 

Venus Sinensis, Gmel. p 3285, no. 91. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat. p. 116. 

Cyprina tenuistria, Lamk. An. s. Vert. v. 858. 

Artemis sinensis, Reeve, Conch. Icon. pl. 1. £6, 

Son. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 661. no. 20, 

Cyclina Chinensis, Desk. Traite, Elem, i. pl. 14 
bis, f. 20-22. 

Hab. Mare Chinense. 

(1783) Cyelina flavrida, 

C. testa orbiculari, obliqna, ineequilaterali, 
tumida, transversim striata, striis convexis ; um- 
bonibus tumidis, magnis, obliquis ; lunula nulla; 
margine tenue dentato ; impressione museulari’ 
postica semilunari; sinu  pallii profundo, lato, 
apice obtuso, cardine in utraque valva tridentato ; 
dente postico valve dextre bifide; valvis extus 
flavis, intus candidis. 

Hab. China. 

(1784) Cyclina orientalis. 

C. testa rotundata, ventrieosa, concentrice et 
radiatimn ad Iatera vix striata, pallide aurantia, 
prope marginem ventralem rubbscente; intus 
margine crenato, Innula nulla. 

Artemis orientalis, Sow. jun. Thes. 
861. no. 21, pl. 144. f. 79. 

Hat. Mare Japonicum. 

(1785) Clementia granulifera. 

C. testa parva, Cl. papyraceee simili, sed ree- 
tivscula, antice patihulam subtruncata, postice 

a eee ee ae pe 


; See er ee, 


Conch. p. 
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Clementia granulifera, Sow. jun. Thes, Couch. 
p- 700, pl 152. f. 156. 
Hab. Insule Philippinenses, in insula Zebu dicta. 


(1786) Clementia ? vitrea. 

C. testa cordata, candida, diaphana, fragilis- 
sima, transvérsim striata, plicata, rugosa, vulva 
intrusa, lanceolata, ano ovatioblongo, 

Mactrea vitrea, Chemn. Conck, Cab. xi. 219, 
pl. 200. f. 1959, 1960 (non Gray). 


Hab. Littus Coromandeliense ; insula Ceylon 
(Chemnitz). ‘ 

Lucinopsis. Sys. Dosinia. Mysia. Cyclina, ree. 
sp. fossil 3 sp. 

‘Tapes. Syn. Paphia. Pullastra, rec, 78 sp. also 
Sossil, 

‘Tapes ramosa. Malacea. 

(1787) Zapes malaharica. 

testa ovato-oblonga, tumida, subcordata, 
antice angustiore, postice subsivuata, transversim 
dense striata, seepius flavo-cinerea vel cincrea 
quadrivadiata, radiis obscurioribus intus roseo- 
purpurascente ; wargine superiore antico exca- 
valo; lunula magna, ovato-cordata, kevigata, 
seepius pallida, livida. 

Venus malabarica, Chemn. Conch, vi. 323. pl. 
31, f. 824, 325. 

Dillow. Cat. i, 144. no, 36. 

Lamk. An. 8, Vert. ed, 2. vi. 851. no. 35. 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. J. 6. 36? 

Pot, §* Mich, Gall. de Douai, p. 236. pl. 64. 
f. 3.4. 

Venus Gallus, Spengler (ex fide Schroter). 

Gmel. p. 8277. no. 37. 

Venus no. L+, Sekrot. Bind, iii. 159. 

Tapes malabarica, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 
682. pl. 148. 1. 6, 7. 8. : 

Had. Oceanus Malabaricus, Asiaticus ct Iidicus 

(1788) Tapes rhombifera. 

‘Y. testa ovato-transversa, insequilatcrali, com- 
pressiuscula, antice breviore at angustiore, trans- 
versim regulariter tenue sulcata, flava, punctulis 
et lituris fuscis mqualiter aspersa; margine su- 
periore postico convexo, antico excavato ; pube 
lunulaque levigatis, lincis fuscis variegatis ; lu- 
nula ovato-lanceolata. 

Encycl. Meth, pl, 282. £. 4. 

Wood, Suppl. 2. pl. 18. f. 45. 

Venus rhombifera, Hanley, Descr, Cat. p. 120. 

Hab. Insule Philippinenses. 


(1189) Tapes exarata. 

'. testa ovato-oblonga, turgida, inaequilaterali, 
pallide rufa, ifeis rufis angulatis reticulata, ra- 
diisque interruptis obscuris picta, lirris regulari- 
bus confertissimis interstitia equantibus sculpta ; 
margine doreali postico, declivi, ventrali antice 
ascendente ; ligamento breviusculo. 

Venus exarata, Phil. Abbild. Conch. p. 109. 
pl. 5. 6. 


Tapes exarata, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 680. 
<a aae £18 
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Hab. Mave Rubrum? Phil. Mare Senegalense. 

(1790) Zapes inflata. 

'T. testa ovata-trausversa, subsequilaterali, in- 
flata, turgida, subcordiformi, transversim regu- 
lariter suleata, nitente, rufo-flavescente punctulis 
lineisve fuscis raris aspersa, obscure quadriradia- 
ta; umbonibus tumidis, recurvis, approximatis ; 
lunula magna, ovata, levigata, depressiuscula, 
concava; area ligamenti excavata, ovato-lanceo- 
lata; sulcis latis convexis ; valvis intus pallide 
anrantis; sinu pulli brevi, apice obtuso, oblique 
ascendente, margiuibus subparalleis: sinuositate 
in gyargine posteriore sicut in Tellinis. 

‘apes inflata, Desh. Proce. Zool. Sor. 1353. 

Hab. \usula Ceyloneusis. Coll. Cuming. 


(1791) Tapes dectivis. 

'T. testa clongato-subtrigona, subscquilaterali 
fulva, griseo maculata et radiata, concentrice sub- 
undulatim costellis vix elevatis larata ; margine 
dorsali literato, declivi, subplanulato, ‘antics bire- 
viuseulo; lunula elongata; margiue ventrali an- 
tice ‘rotundato, postice paululum emargina to 
(Sow). 

‘Tapes declivis. Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p- 680, 
pl. 145. f. 9. 

Hab, insula Philippinenses, 

(1792) Zapes firata. 

‘l’. testa solid, oblonga, rufo-fulva, radiis ‘in- 
terruptis fuscis, lincisque in ziczac flexis pailide 
fuscis picta; liris transversis elevatis, angustis, 
interstitia superantibus sculpta ; margine ventrali 
parum areuato, antice subascendente, dorsali ut- 
rou rectilineo; lunule: labiis satis: elevatis., 

Venus lirata, Pail, Abbild. and Beshr. p. 24, 
pl. 7. f. 5. 

‘Tapes lirata, Sow. jun. ,Thes. Conch. p. 679, 
pl. 145. £19, 

Hab, Insulwe Philippinenses. 

(1793) Zupes adspersa. 

'T. testa ovata-taansversa, inaequilaterali, com- 
pressa, antice breviori, angusta, postice oblique 
truncata, subangulata, transversim dense striata ; 
postice striis lateoribus planulatis ; flavicante vel 
aurantiaca, maculis characteribus; et nubecutis 
nigricantibus ornata vel subsadiata ; lunla angus- 
ta, lanceolata, obliterata. 

Venus aspersa, Chemn. Conch. vii. 44. pl. £2, 
f. 438, 

Venus, Knoycl. Meth. pl. 281. f. &. 

Venus literata, var. D. Dillow. Cat. i. 203. 

Venus literata, var. 8, Gmel. p, 8293, 

Venus no. 44, Schzot. Hind. iii..170. 

Venus adspersa (cx parte), Zamk. dn, 8. Vert, 
vy. 595. no. 37. 

Desh. in Lamk. An. 8. Vert. ed. 9; vi., 352, 
no. 87, ars 

Hanley in Wood, (explieat tabul. p. 13) pl. 
16. f. 34, (non aspersa, Hanley. Deger. Cat. p. 
120). . 

‘Tapes aspersa, Suw. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 

lege wl VAT fF BD. a 
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Hab. Occauns tndicus ; insulee Philippinenses. » 


794) Lapes literate. 
'L. testa ovata-transversali, teani, compressa, 
inaquilaterali, postice latiore, oblique truueata, 
autice angustiore, obtusa, transversim tenul 
striata postice striis Iatioribus albo-flavicante, 
Imeie augustis angulatis spatiecis cleguuter pieta 
natibus parvis, levibus ; lunula obsoleta, angusta 
lancedtita ; intus alba vel pallide selphurea, 
Teltina magua, Lister. Conch. pl. 402, f, 245, 
Chaina titerata, Rawph. Aud. pl. 42.6 Bo 
Petiver, Ayuat. Amb. yl. 18. . 2, 
Vateutyn, Verhand. yl. 13. 6. ; pl 
#18. 
Chama, Guald, Ind. Test. pl. 86, I. p- 
D Argeno. Couch. yl. 21, é 
Regenfess, Couch. pl. +. f, 39. 
Knorr, Vergueio phi. te 4. 
Favanne, Couch, pl. 47. f. A. 1, 
Hacycl, Meth. pl. 280. f. 4. 
Venus titerata, Livn, Syst. Nat. et. 10, p 
639; ed. 12, p. 1135; Mus. Ulr. ii, 508, no. 
5 
Born, Test. Mus. p. 14. ; 
Chemn, Couch. vii. 37. pl. 4l. f. 439-434, 
Schort. Hind. iti, 148. 
Gmel, p. 3293, no. 132 (exclas. varetatilas), 








Dillw, Cat. i. 203. no, 103. (excus. var, B,C, i 


D). 
Vr e0d, Ind. Test. p\. 8. f. 101. 
Lauk, dus. Vert. v. 598, no. 
vary 3). 

Desh. Eneyel. Meth. Verl, iti, #119 wo. 19; 
in Lamk. ed, 2, vi 353. 

Nantey, Deser. Cal. yy. 121. 


40. (exelus 


Reeoe, Couch, Syst, i. pl. 72, f. 2. 

‘Tapes literata(expaite), Gv. jun. hes. Conch. 
p 684, pl 147, 1 48, 45, 48. 

Van, candidissima, duo specimina in eollec- 
tione Cumiugiana, 

Aad, Oceanus Endicus atque Australis ; insular 
Philippinenses. 

(1795) Lupes radiata. 

'T. testa ovato-transversa, oblonga, compressa, 
ine yuilaterati, antice Brevi, obtasa, postice obli- 
que truncata, subangulatie st ersim. tenuis- 
sime striata, in luere postieo striis: latiorihus pla- 
nutitis flavo irvegubariter pructulata, rad 
ct fuscescentibus subarticulatis oruata, intus pale 
lide sulphurea. 

Venus Hteratera, radiata, Chemu, Conch. vii. 
45 pl. 42. £439. 

Venus no. 45, Schro/, Kinl. iii. 172. 

Venus literata, var, Quel. p- 5293. 

Eneycl. Meth, pl. 282. 4.1. 








Venus adspersa, Lamk, An. s. Vert. v. 595. | 


Desh. in Lamk. od, 2. vi. 352, (note). ; 

Venus -aspersn, Hanley, Déeser. Cat. p. 120, 
(exclus. Dilhw, syn.): 

Tapes literata, var, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 
684, pl 146. f a7. * - 
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MOLLUSCA. 
Fab, Oveanus Indieus. 
; (L796) Lupes turgiduta. a 
| 'S. testa ovata, transversa, incoquilaterali, (ivgi- 
dula, autice altenuata, breviore, angustiore, pose 
; tice superneque rotundata ; umbonilus parvis 
macula alba notatis ; valvis rufis. maculis punc- 
lisque fuscis subquadrivadiata, tenae tranever- 
sim suleata ; suleis antice tenuiortbus, sensim in 
; medio et in latere postico majortbus, ef postice 
lamellosioribus ; Juaula clongato-lanceolata, fusca, 
| in longitudiniem concava et striata ;  aved liga- 
ahyusta, b vi, utroque fatere canaliculata 3 
iter mascula fusca notata, valvis intus cro- 
; 3 sinu palii lato, parum profundo, apice ob- 
‘ luso, valvay sinistree dente mediano profundis- 
sime bipartito, 
Tapes turgidula, Desk. Proc, Zool, Soc. 1883. 
lab. Yusulee Philippinenses. Coll, Cuming. 


(1797) Tapes rotundata. 

'T. testa elongato-ovata, transversa, compressa, 
inwpuilaterali, utroque latere obtusa, margine 
ventrali recto, antice ascendente, tranaversim re- 
gulaviter suleata, sulcis_postice depressioribus, 
evanescentibus, flava panctulis vel'liteis Brevibus 
j angulatis texturata, maculis fuscis Higrescentibus 
subarticulatis quadrivadiata ; pube Junulague li- 

idis_venis purpurics ; transverealibus notatis ; 
lunula lanceolata. Ad 
Oleavins, Goltorf Kunts. p. 56, pl. 29, f' 2. 
D’Argeny, App. pi. 8, ¥.D, 

Kuorr, Vergn, ii. ple V8, f 4. 

Favaine, Conch. pl. 49, f. 13. 

Venus, Encycl. Meth, pl. 281, f. 3. A 
Venus rotundata, Line, Syst. Nat. od 10, p. 








| meni 
‘ih 














| r re . 
Pullastea literatn, Sow. Genera of Shells. £, 2, | Ri ed. 12. p. 11855 Mus. Ulr.ii, 508. 0. 76, 


Sehort. Hint, iii, 149, 


i Ginel. p- 8294, no. 134. 


| Hab. Oceans Tudicus ; Madagascariensis ; 
mare Nova Hollandia. 


(1798) Zipes sulearia, * 

T. testa oblonga, trai versa, ineequilaterali, 
flavida vel aurantia, fulvo literata, subreticulata 
| ct vadiata, transversim, suleata, sulcis distantibus, 
planulatis, postice scusim latioribus : later anti- 
co brevi, angusto, declivi, latere postico clongato, 
oblique truncato, clongato ; lunyla,angusta, lan- 

ts margine ventrali paululum arcuato, 
Veuus sulearia, Zawk. dn. ¢. Pert v. 896. no. 





Desh. in Lak, An. s, Vert, ed 2, vi. 254: 
Hautey, Veser, Cal. p. 121; in Wood. Suppl. 


j pl 151 60, 


‘Tapes sulearia, Sow jun. Thes. Chach. p. 685, 
pl. 146. f. 30-32, 

Tapes Deshayesii, var. sulphurea, Phill. Abbild, 
Couch. ii. pl. T. £. 8. (von Hanley.) 

Hab. Oceanus Indieus ; Amboina, 

(1799) Tapes Deshayesii, 


T. testa oblonga, sulcis transverais angustis 








distantibus exarata, varii coloris plerumque al- 
he a hee! ae 
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margine dorsali postico longiesime, parum arena- 
to, ventralique mediocriter arcuato subparallelis ; 
extremitate postica oblique (rneata ; lunula lan- 
ceolata, planulata, parum distincta; area lougis- 
sima, lincari-lanccolata, plana aut concava. 

? Ohemn.oConch, Cab. vii. 45. f. 439? 

V. Deshayesi, Hanley, Descr. Cat. in Wood, 
App. t. 16 £, 35 (absque descript). 

V. radiata, Anton, Vert. p. 8. uo. 2/7 (non 
Chemn. rec. Broce.) 

Tapes Deshayesii, Sow. jun. Thes. Couch. p. 
685. pl. 146, f. 34-38, is 

Hab. Insule: Philippinenses. 

(1800) Zupes Luzonica. 

', testa ovali-concentrice costcllis numerosis 


yotundatis, lyrata ; rufa vel grisea, radiatim fus- | 


co maculata et variegata ; hmula distineta, livida, 


lanceolata ; margine dlorsali livido, margine ven | 


trali subrotundato (Sow. jun.) 

‘apes Luzonica, Sow. jun. Thes. Couch. p. 
687 pl. 149, f. 100, 101. 

Had. insula Luzonica, Philippinarum. 

(1801) Tapes grata. 

'P, testa ovato, taansversa, inmequilaterali, com- 
pressa, antice angustiore ct hreviore, postice, 
Jatiore obtusa, transversim eleganter tonne sulea- 
ta, alvo-flavesecute, clegauter lineis fuseis tenui- 
bus reticglata et obsolete radiata, inferne macu- 
lis majoribus albo-favescentibus trigonis delineat- 
js ; umbonibus minimis ; lunula lanceolata, lrevig. ta 
fuscescente liturata ; arca posticali clongato-angus 


H 2, \ 
ta, maculis transversalibus notata ; valvis tenuibus, , 


intus pallide croceis ; pallii sinu horizoutati, pro- 
fundo, elliptico. 
Yapes grat, Desh. Proc, Zoot. Sor. 1858. 
Hob. (nsulw Philippinenses. Coll. Cuming. 
(1802) Zapes biradiala. 


Y, testa ovato-trausversa, tumidula, insequil- 


aterali, extremitatibus obtusa, flaveseente, antic | 
posticeque maculis miuimis pallide fuseis grisea: 


yadiis duobus castancis latis interruptis ornata, 
transyersim et regulariter tenue svleata, sulcis 
antice minoribus, in. medio Jatioribus cminen- 
tioribusque, postice angustioribus et leviter 
undulatis; lunula livida, coneava, laevigata, vix 
distincta ; area clongato-laciniata, plana, fevi 
livida, lineis violaceis liturata, valvis intus albis ; 





margine cardinali antice ct postice violacco 


maculato ; sinu pallii angusto, obtuso, margiuibus 
parallelis. 

Tapes biradiata, Desh. Proe. Zool. Sve. 1853. 

Var. Testa minore, turgidiore radiis evannes- 
centibus ; valvis maculis minimis et lincis angu- 
losis irregularibus ornata. 

Hab. Puteno, Phillppiuarum. Coll. Cuming. 

(1808) Tapes guadriradiata. 

T. testa transversa, elliptica turgidula, inequi- 
Jaterali, ntroque laterc-obtusa antice angustiuscula 
albo-lutea, lineis fuseis angulatis, nuimeresis de: 
sissime picta ct quadriradiata ; radiis maculis 
Pasa “wt: -athite ante ebrattlnbia > 





cbriis. 
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Jvansversis regularibus numerosis depressiusculis 
postice planis et latioribus ; lunnta, fusea-violas- 
cente clongato-angusta, polita, fusco dense lineo- 
lata ; area angusta, excavate, in medio macula 
violacco-livida notata ; valvis intus pallide luteis ; 
sinn palliilate, semiclliptico. 

apes quadrivadiata, Desh. Proc. Zool. Sov, 
1853. 

Hab, lusuke Philippinenses. 
1 (180k) Zupes undulata. 
T. testa ovato-oblonga, pallidefulva, inferne 
lyiolaseente, lineis rufis aut violaccis angulato- 
| th@guosis reticulata, levi, lincis amen impressis 
| margini ventrali subparallelis, undulatis ubrumque 
Hlatus nou attingentibus exarata; ewlerum ‘T. 
textili similis. 

Venus undulata, Born. Test. Mus. p. 67. 

Dillw. Cat. p. 204, no 106. (pro: Borui. 
0). 
Venus rimosa, Phil. Zits. fur. Mulac. 1847, 
| p.885 Abhild Conch. p. ¥. pl T.£.7 
| ‘Tapes vimosa, Sow, jun. Thes, Couch, 682, 
Cpl 146, fe 20. 
1 Hab, China{Cuning.) 


| (1805) Lapes texturata, 

, ‘T. testa ovato-transversa, tenui, inequilaterali 
tumidiuscula, transversim tenue striata, flava fis- 
co reticulatim picta, intus aurea; lunula ovato- 
lanceolata, saepius fuliginosa, 

| Venus textrix, var, Chem, Conch. vii. pl. 42. 
if, 443. 

Venus texturata, Zamk, da. s. Vert. ve 597, 
no. 43. Desh. in Lamk, ed. 2. vic 355, no. 48. 
| Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 1945 in Wood, Ind. 
Suppl. pl. 15. ft. 62. 

Tapes texturata, Sow, jun. Thes. Conch. p. 
690. pl. 149, f 11d. 

Hab, Oceanus Iudicus (Lamk.); mare Medi- 
| lerrancum. 

(1806) Znpes acuminata, 

'T. testa Ty floridedellie simili, sed davigata; 
fulva, maculis fuscis punctata et radiata, (Sow. 

jun.) 

!" Tapes acuminata, Sow. jun, Thes. Conch. p. 

689, pl. 149, f. 105, 
Lab, —~-? 


(1807) Zupes indica. 
YT testa subrhombidea, fulva, fuseo macula- 
“tim radiata, intus auraubin; suleis aculis, nume- 
rosis, inequalibus radiatis, ct costellis concentri- 
cis, at latera, clevatis, et postice costellis radi- 
| atis, angulatis serratis, decussata ; latere postico 

oblongo. swhtruncato ; margine dorsali subdec- 
_ livi, depresso, Titerato ; latere antico brevi, dec- 
| ivi, lunula magna, ovali gr isco literata ; wargine 
: ventrali panlulum areuato. 

Tapes indica, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 694, 

ph 181. £146, 147. 
i Hab. Oceanus Indicus ; insulee Philipinenses. 
| (1808) Tapes punicea. 
| ' teeta ovatoetransrverss. inmanilateralr. can- 





Soll. Cuming. 
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vexiuseula antice brevtori obtusa; attamen atte: 


muta, lateve postieo tateore obscure subtruncato- 
fuiva vel fuseo panetata irvegulariter saturatiore 
radiata maculis atbis minimis irregulaviter iro: 
vila, longitudinaliter tenue sulenta sulers ine 
qqualibus postices latioribus, aliquasdo duptieatis 
sulcis transve 
Juma vix  perspicua olongato-lanceolata, per 
longitudinem strista, vulvis intus viride rosco 
purpureis, margine eardinati postiea violaceo 
Inacilate, simu patlii lato, parti profunde, 
‘Vapes punicea, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soc, 183 
Tapes variegata (exparte), Sow, jun. Thes. 
Conch. p. 696. pl. 151. f. 134. 135. 
Hab. (nswle Phitippinensis. 
(1809) Zupes variegata. * 
‘t. testa ovali, aureo, fusco et violacco vari 
picta, costellis radiantibus miuutis et striis con- 












0. 
Tapes variegta, Sov. jun. 
698. ph 15). f 138-138, 

Hab. tusule, Philippincuses. 

(1810) Lupes Philippinarun. 

T. testa oblongo-ovata, auice, truncata, fulva 
fusco, variegata, obscure radiata, vadiatim lin: it, 
liris numerosis, subundtais, ad latera decussatim 
nodnlgsis, intus partim vivlacea. 


Thes. Conch. . 


Venus Philippinarum, Adens. §° Reeve. Foy. | 


Smar, p. 79, pl. 22. f. 10, 

‘Yapes Philippinarum, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. 
p. 194. pl 152. f 139-141. 

Hub, Insulee Philippinenses. 

(1811) Zupes japonica. 

'T. testa ovato-transver 
inmquilaterali, antice augusta, obtusa, postic 
subtruneata, loggitudinaliter tenne striz a, striis 
inaquatibus, posticis ct. anticis latioribus, striis 
transversis decussatis et granulosia, lunula vix 
perspicua, ovatolauceolata ; area miuima plana, 
levigata, valvis albo-griseis, maculis magnis i 
yegularibus rufis in late postico marmoratis- 
intus pallide flavidis ; siuu pallii brevi, 
basi dilatato, 














Tapes japoniea, Desk. Proc. Zool. Soe. 1853. ! 


Hab. Mare Japonicum, Coll. Cuning. 
(1812) Tapes Braguieri, 


T. testa oblonga, subrhomboidea, griseo-fulva i 


ad _umbones violacea ve 
maculis fuseig radiis ma 


1 falva, albo biradiata, 
inatis ; longitudinaliter 






tenue costellata, costellis in medio simplicibus, : 


planulatis, postice latioribus subserratis antice 
decussatis ; laters antico brevi, postico oblongo, 
subangulato, truncato, margine dorsali et mar- 
gine veutrali rectis, parallelis. 

Venus. Encyel. Meth. pl. 283. f. 4. 

Venus Bruguieri, Hanley, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1845. p. 21. in Wood. Ind. Suppl. pl. 15, f. 59. 

Tapes Bruguieri, Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p- 
696. pl. 151. f. 180. 131, 

Hab, Ceylon. . 











is dveussatis i medio simplicibus § 


Coll. Cuming, i 





uitutiisimis decussata, ulargine ventra- | 


sangusta, lurgidula, § 








obtuso- | 
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(1813} Tapes Cumingii. 
T. testa clongata, compressa, grisescente, fus- 
co postice virgulata, antice interruptim radiata, 
postice elongata, gradatim angustata ad termi- 
lum acuminata, antice brevi, rotundata, paulu- 
lum ascendente, omnino minute “divaricatim, 
striata. . 
' Tapes Cumingii, So. jun. Thea, 
| 690. pl. 150. £, 128, 
Hab. Insule Philippinenses. 


| Venetupis, Syn, Gastrana. ree. 
' fossil. 
(1814) Fenerupis tenuistriata. 
V. testa ovata, transversn, zequivalvi, insequi- 
; laterali, alba, striis radiantibus tenuibus uncula- 
tis, sulcis incrementi distantibus decussatis, con- 
cinne sculpta ; lateribus rotundatis, marginibus 
dorsali ct ventrali parallelis leviterque arcuatis 
; lunula nulla, liguanentd longo, prominente, um- 
| bouibus parvis, acutis; cardine utriusque valve 
| dentibus tribus compressis ; impressionibus mu- 
jSeulorum maguis, rotundis sinu palliari lato, 
| profundo, semilunari. 
| Venernpis tenuistriata, Jones, Proc, Zool. Suc. 
| 1846, p. 35. 
| Hab. Singapore (Jonas). 
' (1815) Fenernpis monstrosa, 
; _ V. testa ovato-transversa subsequilaterali, tumi- 
| da ineequivalyi, albo-grisea, intus flava, violaceo 
maculata, transversim densissime  strinto-lamel- 
' Joga, striis longiludinalibus crispata ; valva dex- 
: Wa, sinistram superante tam ad cardinem quam 
‘ postice. 
Venus monstrosa, Chemn. Conch. vii. 
42. f, 445, 446. 
Guel. p. 3280, no, 53. 
!  Ditlow. Cat, 1. 208, n, 118. 
| Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 8. £. 112, 
| Venus no. 50, Schroé, Rint, iii. 173 
| 
i 





Fonch. p. 


19 sp. also 


50. pl. 


Corbula, Reug. Eucyel. Meth. ph. 230. f, 2, 
(copice de Chemnitz). 
Venerupis monstrosa, Gray, dun. Phil. p. 
5 


Fe) 


J, ry 
Hanley. Deser. Cat. p. 55. 
Hat. Insule Nicobarice; insule Philippi- 
nenses, 

Petricola, Syn. Rupellaria. 
; Naranio. rec. 30 sp. fossil 12 sp. 

(1816) Petricola bipartita. 

YP. testa elongato-subtrigona, antice turgida, 
obiusa, brevi, postice attenuata, subangulata, 
enneiformi, intus extusque candidissima, longitu- 
dinaliter striata; striis in latere antico multo 
tenuioribus divisis, divaricatis ; _irregulariter 
inter se conjunctis, in medio regularibus, sensim 
in Intere postico crassioribus ; valvis tenuibus 
dentibus cardinalibus ; ineequalissimis, uno in 
j utraque valva magno robusto ; sinu pallii trigono. 
hhasi lato. in medio valvarum posito. 


Choristodon, 





MOLLUSCA. 


Petricola bipartita, Desh. Proc. Zool, Soe. | 


1853. 

Hab. 
Cuming 

(1817) Petricola chinensis, 

VP. testa ° ovato-subtrigona, 
turgidiore, brevi, kevigata, 
medio et pestice longitudinaliter sulcata, sulcis 
undulatis convexis inte 
nibus, winimis, oppositis, 
Magno, crasso 5 cardinalibus dentibus 
bus areuatis simu palli magno, jato, b 
quissimo. 

Petricola chinensis, Zool, 
1858. 

Hab. Mave Chinense. Coll Cuming. 


(1818) Pelricole nived. 

P. testa ovali, uive caudidiori stbdiaphana, 
longitudinatiter dense striata; cardine Jineari 
simulque. dentato (Chemnits ) 

Myiilue niveus, Chemn, Conch. vii 164 pl. 
81. Ff. 784, 

Gael, p. 3353, no. 27. 

Billow. Cat, i, 307, no. 17. 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 12. tf. 16. 

Petricola nivea, Gray, Aun. Phil. xxv. 

Manley, Veser, Cat. p. 52, 

Hab. Tusulee Nicobarie (¢hemnit 


(1819) Petricola cultellus. 

P. testa clongato-angusta, transversa, 
diformi, latevaliter com wressitiscula, inferne cou- 
vexo-arcuata ; antice brevi posticeque obtusa, 
Hiante, albo-squalide rufescente longitudinatiter 
striata et costata, costis in latere antico divari- 
catis, angustis, squanulis fornieatis exasperatts ; 
striis in medio posticeque tenuibus, undulosis, 
striis inerementi ircegutaribus iuterruptis: ams 
Donibus tumidulis approximatis levigatis, valvis 
intus candidissimis ; sinu palii clougalo, any 
apice obtuso, 

Petricola cultellas, Desk. 
1853. 

Hab. Ceylon. Coll. Cuming. 

(1820) Naranio divaricata. 

N. testa ovatoeoblonga, maxime ineequilaterali, 
targida, alba, utraque extr titate obtusa, antic 
brevissima ; tennissinc s' jata, striis angulatis et 
divaricatis subtilissimis; sinu pallii brevi, trigo- 
no, postice Jatissime apetto. 

Venus divaricata, Chemu. Conch. x. 
179. £. 1666, 1667. 

Venus divergens, Gmel p. 3269, no. 147. 

Dilbo, Oat. i, VOL. no. 74. 

Wood. Ind. Test. pl. 8. f. 73. 

Petricola lucinalis, Laws, du. s. Vert. v. 504, 
no. 4. 

Gray. in Griffith Anim, Kingd. pl. 39. f. 13. 

Hanley. Descr. Gat. p. 52. 


antiee obtusa, 







separatis 5 ligamento 
paquali- 
t. . 
asi obli- 





Desh. Proc. Sue, 











Proc. Zool. Soe. 





Petricola divarieata, Desh. in Lamk. An. 8. + 


Vert, ed 2. vie 187. no. 4, 


een 





Instda Samar Philippinaram. Coll 


postice attenuata, in i nitto, dente medina valvulee sinistres canatic 


itis latiorihus, umbo- | 


MOLLUSCA. 

(1821) Naranio radiata. 
N. testa clliptiea, trausversa, depressiuscule, 
inequilaterali, intus extusque candidissima, ra- 
diatim costellata costellis ad apices tenuibus un- 
dulatis postice grannlosis 5 latere antico roti 
dato, postice longiore : cardine in meio ema 











lato. 


Naranio radiata, Gray, Zan. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 


| 1853, xi 38, 


Hab, Mare Japonicum,. 
Glancomya. Syx. Gleaconome, ree. il sp. 


| Glancomya. Malacea. 
Glancor Malacen. 
i Glimeor Malacca, 





(1822) Glanconome Chinensis. 

(i, testa ovato-oblonga, subventricosa, fenui 
postice obtusa, antice angulata, in utraque valva 
tridentata, cpidermide fasee sirescente; intus 

alba. 

Glauconome Chincusis, Deless. ree. de Cog. ph. 
119. fb. al be 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. VT. 
Reeve, Couch. Syt i pl. 3 














1. Conch. Icon. pl. 
] 





phola- , 


i Glanconome 


357, plj 


fd. 

Sow. Gen, of Shells, no. 42.f. 1. 25 Dal. of 
| Peechey’s Voy. p. 153 5 Couch. Man. p. 153. f. 
loa. 
| Hab. Wamina China. 


1 (1823) Glancoxome rugosa. 

1G, tesa clongato-oblonga, inacquilaterali, sutb- 

ventricosa, rugosa, circiter wnbones plus minueve 
crosa, latere autico, rofunduto ; epidermide peeu- 

lariter corrugata, latere postico stibobsolete an- 

ito, hiante ; sinu_ pallii ‘prelongo 

rice acuta, 

I t woosa, Reece, @nch. leon. jl. 

phobia, b; Proc. Zool. Soc. 1844, p. 19. 

i 
















Wood, Jud, Test, Suppl. 2. pl. 10, 1.24, 
Hab. Ad orass flaviorum in sinu Manille. 


(1824) Glauconome cerea. 

G. testa oblongo-ovata, pallide straminea, sub- 
tilissime striata, lateribus rotundatis, postico 
culato-attennato 5 valvis tenuibus, intus 
simu pallii profundo, trigond, basi lato ; 
tpice acutissine, vix perspicuo. 
wea, Heere. Proce. Qvol. Soe. 
1844, p. 21 3 Couch. Téon. pl..f. 
~ Callow, Conch. Nom. p. 6. no. 28° 

Hab. Viumen Gangeticum. 


(1825) Glauconome curta. 7m 

G. testa ovata, curta, subsequilaterali, tenui, 
subtilissime striata, ad umbones paoldum erosa 
Jateribus rotundatis, intus ereruleo-carneo tincta 
cardine angustissimo tridentato 5 dentibus mini- 
mis compressis, apice profunde bifidis ; sinu palli, 
brevitrigono, obliquo. 

Glauconome curia, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1844. p. 20 ; Conch. Icon. pl. 1. f. 7. 

Wnt Ind. Test. Suppl. 2. pli—? f.—? 


} 
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Catlow, Ounck. Nom. p. 6. no. 5. 

Hab. In aquis duleibus regionis Agoo diet, 
Tusuhe Luzon Philippinarun. 

(1826) Glauconome radiata. 

G, testa oblongo-ovata, compressiusenla, cor- 
neo ; purpureo radiata ; epidermide viridescente 
prope marginem induta, latere autico rotundato, 
postico subactuninato; valvis tenuissime transver- 
sim striatis, intus violuccis ; sina pallii profundo, 
angusto, apice obtuse, imargiuibus parallelis 

*Glauconome radiata, Reece, Proc. Zool. Sue. 
1844. p. 20; Conch. Icon. pl. . £5. 

Catlow, Conch. Nom. p. 6, 10. 6° 

Hab, Flomen San Nicolas ininsula Zebu Phi 
Mppinarim, 

(1827) G@lauconome anguluta. 

G. testa elongato-oblonga, striata, cireiter 
wmbones plus minusve crosa, lutere autico rotun- 
dato, postico angulato, carina obtusa de imboni- 





bus al margines deeurrente; valvis tenuibus, 
intns albia vel violaccis; dentibus cardinalibus | 


compressis, duobus inedianis bifidis , simu pallii 


elongate, angusto, obliquo, marginibus suis | 


parallelis, 


Glnuconome angulata, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Sve. | 


1844, p. 20; Couch. Icon. pl Lf. @. 
Cutiow Couch. Nom. p, 6. uo. i. 


Hab. Vlumen Jinigaram in insula Negros | 


Philippinarun. 
(1828) @lanconome straminea. 


G. testa subelongato-ovata, wquilaterali, ven- j 


tricosa, eireiter umbones erosa, latere antico ro- 
lundato, tenne striate, postico subatteuuato, le- 
viter angulato, transversim plieato ; epidermide 


nitida, viridesceute stuaminea 5 valvis intus albis; | 


sin pallii profundissimo, augusto, acumiuato. 

Glauconome straminea, Reeve, Proe Zool. 
Suc. 1844, pM@9; Couch. Icon. pl. 1, f. 2. 

Catlow, Conch, Nom, p. 7. 0. 8. 

Hab Ad oras flaviorum in sinu Manill. 

(1829) Glanconome rostratis, 

G, testa clonguto-angusta, depressa, subseqni- 
Jaterali, tenui, viridi, antice obtusa, in medio 
dilatala, postice atteunata, angulata, subrostrata ; 
latere antico transyersimn irvegulariter  striato, 
postico suleaty ; vafvis intus albis, ad marginem 
fuseo-rubente pallide pictis, postice zonula tni 
obliqua notatis; sinu  pallii_angusio, profu 
simo, leviter arenato, lateribus suis parallelis, 
apiece obtuse. 

Glauconome rostralis, Desk, Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1853. 

Hab. Borneo. Coli Cuming. 


Family IT. Mytilidee. Mussels. 


Genera. Mytilus, Sea-mussel, rec. 50 sp. fossil 
80 sp. ? Myralina. fussid. 6 sp. ° 
Mediola. Horse-mussel, ree. 60. sp. fossil 
180 sp, Modiola emarginata. B. Calcutta. 
Family XU. Cycladide. 
Genera, Cyelas. Sy. Sphicrium. Pisum. Mus- 
eulium, rec, 80 sp. fossil, 35 sp. 














MOLLUSCA. 
i Vamily XV. Mactride. 
Genera. Mactra. yu. Trigonella Sehizodesma, 











Spis Mulinia, rec, 60 sp. fossil, 30 sp, * 
Maetra violacca, Malacea, 

Maetra. Ceylon. 

Maetra, Ceylon, 

Maetra, Singapore, 

Maetra, Crylon. 

Mactra Reevisii. Malacca. 

Ma » variety, Madras. 





Madras. 

Cape of Good Lope. 
Indian Ocean, 
Nicobar Islands, 
Ceylon. 


Maetyy 
Mactra spengleri, 
Mactra plieataria. 
Mactra papyracea. 
Maetra vitrea. 
Mactra striatula, 
Mactra eygnen. 
Mactra maculata. Nicobar Islands. 
Mactra turvida. Tranguebar. 
Mactra violacea. Trauquebar, 
Mactra cuneata. Tranqnebay. 
Mactra lactea Tranquebar. 
Mactra achatina. Tranquebuar. 
; Mactra ecomplauata, Tranquebar. 
Maetra sublieata. (sup- 
» ple). " 
i Maetra tafrobancnsis 
(supple). Ceylon. 
Sub-genus. Sowerbya, fossil. 
Gnathodon, “yx, Rangia, ree. 1 sp. fossil 1 











‘Tranquebar, 











‘Tranquebar. 


sp. 
Lutraria, Otter’s-shell, ree. 18 sp. fossid 10 
sp 
Auatinella. 3 sp 
Family XVL Tellinidee The Tellens. 
Genera. Veliuo, ‘Pellen. Syn, Peronwa, Phyl. 
oda. Ow 






Indian Ocean, 

Indian Ocean, 

South Americaaml Endia. 

Indian Ocean, 

Eur. Ocean and Caspian 
Sea. 

Indiaand South America. 

Tranquebar. 

Tudian Ocean, 

Pulieat. 

Kast Ladies: 

Mus. Bris. Singapore. 

Malaeca. 

Singapore. 

Judian Occan. 





a lingua: 


‘Tellina angulata. 





ina rugosa. 


‘Tellina virgata. 

Tetina vulselta. 

‘Tellina: 

Teilina, 

‘Tellina restrata, 
Teliina 19 ,, 

| Tellina radiata, 
Lellina virgata, 

‘Tellina rostrata. 

‘Tellina lanceolato, 

‘Tellina lingua felix. 

; Tellina gargadia and ele- 

ven others, 

;} Tellina levigata. 





Europe and India. 
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Java. 
Java, 
Indian Ocean. 
Indian Ovean. 
Indian Ocean. 


»Pellina truncata: 
‘Telling trilatera 
‘Teltina spengleri. 
‘Pellina operculate. 
‘Vcllina hyalina. 


Tellina lanceotata, Judia 
Tellina opalina. ludia. 
‘Vellina pectinata. Kast Indies. 
Yellina strigosa, Moluceas. 


‘Tellina scobinata. Judian Ocean 
Tellina Remies India and America. 
'Pellina polygona. Tadian Ocean, 
Psammotea. Arcopagia, rec. 200 sp. 
330 sp. 
Pindonla. Syu. Pragilia, rec. 3 sp. also fossil. 
Capsula, Syn. Capsa, ree. also fossil, 4 sp. 
Psammobia, Sunset shell, Syz. Psanimotca, 
Psammocola. Gavi, rec. 40 sp. fossil, 25 sp 
Sanguinolaria. ree, 20 sp. fossid, 30 sp. 
Sanguinolaria, Malacea. 
Sanguinolaria. Aden, 
Semele, Sy, Amphidesma. ree. 40. sp. fossil 
10 sp. 
Sub-genera. 


Sossil, 


Cumingia, ree. 10 sp. also fossil. 
Syndosiya. ree. also fossil 6 sp. 
Scrobieularia. rec. also fossil. 
Mcsodesma, Sy. Kryx. Paplia.  Erycina. 
Donacille, vee. 40 sp. fossil 7 sp. 
Mesodesina. Malacea. 
Sub-genus, Anapa. 
Vevilia. Lentil-shell, ree. 
Douax. Wedge-shell. Sya, Chione. Cunens 
Capisteritun, Latona and Heeuba, Eyeria 
ree. 45 sp. fossil 30 sp. 
Kast Indies. 
Amboyna 
South Ocean. 
Tranquebar, 


Donax scortum. 

Donax pubescens. 
Donax ruge 
Donax serra. 








Donax scortun Madras. 
Donax spinosa. Pranqnebar, 
Donax incarnata. ‘Pranquebar 


Kast Indies, 
Tranquebar, 

Kast Sudies 
Coast of Malabar. 
‘Tranqnebar. 
Indian Ocean. 


Donax cuneata, 
Donax levigata. 
Donax seripta. 
Donax faba 
Vonax radiata 
Donax mu a 
Donax candida. Tranquebar, 

Douax stultorum. Indian Seas. 

(1830) Chione plicata. 

C. testa ovato-Lrausversa, subguadrangulari, 
obliqua, ineequilaterali, depressinscula, pwrpuras- | 
cent, lamellis membranacets transversalibus ni-+ | 
merosis postice angulatis cincta ; in angulis 
lamillis. prominentioribus ; umbonibus depressis, j 
approximatis, valde inflexis ; junula impressa, 
cordiformi, purpurea ; arca elongata, lata, de- 
pressa, angulo squamato civeumdata, valvis intus 
albis ; sinu palli parvo, triangulari, horizontali, 
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Venus lamellata, Born, Mus. p. f1, pl 4. £9. 

Chama venerea, BD’ Argen. Conch, pl, 2l, f. K. 

Venue foliaceo-lancllosa, 'Chema. Conch. vi. 
299. pl. 28, f. 395-297. 

Venus Encyel. Meth. pl 275, £3. a. b. 

Venus pticata, Gel, p. 3276. no. 30. 

Dill Cub. i. 162. no 9. 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl, 7.1. 9. 

Lamk, An.s. Vert. y. no. 11. 

Desh Eucyel Meth Vers, iti. LVS. no 8 5 te 
* Lawk. ed, 2. vi. 841. no, U1. 

Reeve. Couch. Syst. i. 63, f. 6, 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. U1. 

Sow. jun. Thes, Conch. p. 725. pl. 160, f. 174. 

Hab, Littus Senegalense 5 Oceanus Indiens ? 

(1831) Chione culophylla, 

C, testa ovato-trigona, imequilaterati,obliqua, 
depressa, alba, Jamellis tenuibus Wransversis satis 
distantibus roseo maculatis cineta, pube inter- 
ruptis ; lhunula cordiformi, squamis latis promin- 
eatibus cireumpata ; pube cxeavata, marginibus 
tenne creuulatis. 

Valentyn Amb. pi. 16, f. 29. 

Venus enlophylla, Hanley, in Wood, Ind. 
Suppl, pl. 16. f. 26. 

Sow. jun. Thes. Conch p. 124, pl. 160, f. 176. 

Venus tiara. Reeve, Conch. Syst. i. pl. 67. f. 
3 (ndn Dilte.) 

Hab, Occauus Indieus et Chinensis ; Austra- 
lia (Jukes) 


(1832) Chione tiara. 

CG. testa ovato-trigona, stthcordata, compressa, 
alba, rubro-violascente trivadiata ; lamellis acutis, 
tenuibus, latis, creetis, distantibus, trausversaliter 
‘instructa, lamallis in latere postico depressis 
ct in margine pubes prominentibus ; lunula ova- 
1a, depressa; marginibus tenuisgine crenatis ; 
fatere postica intus violacco. 

Concha Veneris orientalis, Chema, Conch. vi. 
290. pl. 27, f 279-281 

Quait. Ind. Test. p\. 88. f. D. 

Bucycl, pl: 375. f. 4. a. be 

Venus tiara, Déddze, Cat. i. 162, (oxclus. plur. 
syn.) 

Desh, Lomk. An, s, Vert, 20.2, vi. 872. no. 











Hanley, Deser, Cat. p. 112; Wood, Ind. p\. 7. 
f, 8. 

Son. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 123. pl. 158. f. 
125 126 (exclus. alleris). 

‘An eadem var. 2 Vewus foliacca, Phil. dbbild. 
Conch. p. \T. pl. 5. f. 1. 

Hab. Occanus Indicus ; Nova Hollandia. 

(1833) Chione foliacea. 

C. testa cordato-trigona, tumida, solida. albi- 
da, radiis rnbentibus picta ; lamellis transversis 
foliaccis, surrectis circa 15, antice incisis et in 
lobum productis, postice in angulum  fraetis, 





apice obtusiusculo. 


Favanne, Conch. pi. 47. f. B. 7, 
gras Varke? wl 1k 91. 








sursum flexis, preesertim in valvula dextra sinu 
divisis ; lunula cordata, area lanccolata ; margine 
ercnulato. 


MOLLUSCA. 

Venus foliacea, Phil. Abdild. Conch. it, 
plod. fb 

Venus thiara, var, Sow, jun. Thes. 
723, pl. 158, f 127, 128. 

ab. Mave Rubrun 

(1834) Chione elegans. 

C, testa obtongo-ovata, ealeareo-alba, Jamel- 
lis coucentricis subirregularibus ad latus posti- 
cum majoribus ornata, lunula, cordata, parva. 

Venus elegans, ding § Reere Voy. Sama- 
rang. p. 19. pl. 24 £13 Sue. jua. Thes, Couch. 
p. 731, pl. 158. 6 133. 

(1834) Chione Isabellina, 


17. 
Conch. p. 


C. testa cordata, subtriangulari, isabellina | 


lamellis transver 
tereuptis, in margine abrupte (erminatis 
sculpta ; extrenitate pos acute angulata ; lu- 
nula ovata, compressa, striata area niagna, lan- 
ceolata, Jaevi; pagina interna lactea 
erenulato, 

Venus Lsabellina, Phil. Zits. 
p. 188, no 65; 4b6ild, and 
10.f. 5, 

Hah, Mave Chinense. 

(1836) Chione ch/orotica, 

G testa orbieulari, subtrizona, flavo-albida, 
lamellis transversim angustis, antice sinu subin- 
terruptis sculpta ; luna parva, cordata, com- 
pressa 5 area magna, lanceolata, levi, 
terna lactea, marine erenulato. 

Venus chlorotica, Mauke, Zeils 
18-48, p. 186. no, 6 
p. 88. pl. 10, 6,3, 

Hab, China. 

(1837)  Chione mariea. 

© testa subcordata ; suleis longitudinali 
strtisque trausversis decussata, albid 
culata ; pubo 
rinque marginata, 

Venus marica, Zinn, Syst. Nat. p. 1130. 

Gel. p. 3262, no. 8. 

Schrot. Hind, iii, 112. 

Chemn. Couch. vic t 27. £.289-994 
285, 236, 

Bucyel. pl. 275.4, 2.0. b. 

Ditlow, Cat i. 168, no, 5. 

Wood, Ind. Vest. pl. 7.4. 8. 

Desh, Eucyel, Meth. Vert 
Lawk. An. s. Vert. wd. 2. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. Td. 

Politica et Much. Gat, Conch. p- 258. no. 30. 
Sow. jun. Thes. Couch, p. T19, pl. 157. f. 107, 
“110. 

“Hab. Oceanus Indicus ; insule Philippinenses. 

(1838) Chione costellifera, 

C. testa oblongoovata, subtrigona, subsequil- 
aterali, alba, rubro sparsim varievata, longitudi- 
naliter costata, costis confertis, decussatin plica- 
tis plicis semilunaribus, confertis, posticis squa- 


mulosis, 
§ Reeve, Voy. Sa- 


muigustis, ¢ 





Lis, antice in- 












dare ine 


Sur, Malak. 1848, 
Beschr, p. 89, pi. 





3. Phil. Abbild. und Besch, 


bus 





3 Junio? 







J119,"no. 11; ix 
345. no. 16. 





Venus costellifera, dame, 
marang, p. 19. pl. 21.9. 18. 


3 littus Madagascariense. [ 


pagina in- 


Sur Malak.: 


a, fuseo ma- | 
spendicibus sequamiformibus ut- | 
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| Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. T18. pl. 157, 
{ Hab. Lusule Phitippinenses. 
| (1839)  Chione seabra, 

C, testa ovate cordata, inaquilaterali, subven- 
tricosa, pallide brunnea, radiatim costellata 3 COs~ 
telliis confertis et coneentrice squmiforis 5 tare 
gine veutrali valde arenato 3 dorsali cutrinque 
convexinsculo et antice breyi shatibus acutis et 
antice incumbentibus; lunula subincouspicua ; 
pube hind exeavata ; superficie tuterna, livida 
et postice saturatius tiucta, Inargiue interno 
erenatd. 

Venus seabra, Wood, Ind. 
(24. App. 

Hauley, Proc. Zool Soe. 1844, p- 164. 

Sno Uhes. Conch, p. 718. pl. 157, f. 101, 102, 

Hub. Insulie Philippinenses ; Novo Loilandia, 

(1840) Chione devorala. 
rordato trigona, anties breviore, pos- 
wre, flavescente alba, lineisque aur- 
utissime —radiatim picta, costis radi, 
wellisque transversis undelato erispis 
costis deeussantibas coucinue sevlpta ;  luaula 
oblonge cordata, valyaaue lanceolata synanioso- 
costatis fureis ; intus alba, witi 1, cardine valule 
idextrw dentibus tribus, sisinistrse duobus ; mar- 
ine veutrali denticulato ; deutieulis 4 posticis 
magnis reliquis minoribus. 

Yenus dccorata, Bord. e¢ Sow. Proc. Zool. 
| Soe, 1855, p. 49. 

Sow. Beech, Voy, Moll. p. 181. phan g 

Hanley, Deser, Cat P- ALT; in Wood. Suppl. 
pl. 16. f 49, 

Venus bella, Jonas, Mali, Beitr, 
f. 8, Ba, 
| Phil. Abiild. Conch. p. 62. pl. 4. f. 4, 
Hab. Singnpore ; insule Moluccenses. 


(ISkL) Chione Cochinensis. 
C. testa ovali-subcordata, parva, postice sn- 
1, pallide fulva, vel §risea, prope wnbo- 
{ nes livida, postice valde colorata, costis squami- 
feris rotundatis yalidis radiata, interstitiis angns- 
tatis, 

Venus Cochinesis, Sov. jun. 
| 716. pl. 1860- 79, 80, 
Hab, Mave Chinense. 


(1842) Chione aspera, 

C. testa ovali, tunida, postice elongata, albo 
nigro variegata, granulosa, longitudinaliter trang- 
| versinque striata ; intus albidolutescente, apice 
nigro, 

Venus aspera, Quoy. § Gain. Voy. de U As- 
| ol. iii, 524, no. 3. pl. 84. £3, 4, 
| Zab. Nova Guinea, in portu Dorey dicto, 

(1843) Chione diseors, 

C. testa obovali, crassiusculata, radiatim confer= 
tim striata aptice rugis decussata, alba, fusco-ni- 
Sricante instrata, coloribus valve altera diversi- 
modo ordinatis ; linea dorsali elevaliuseula; in- 
tus alba, postice violaceo tincta margine veutrali 
| crenulato, 











Test, Suppl. pl. 1". 
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Venus discars, S0w. Proc. Zool Soe. 1834, p. 
42 ; 
Hanley, Descr, Cat. p. 118; in Wood, Suppl. 
pl. 15, f. 60. 

BD’ Orb, Voy. en Amer, Moll. p. 563. 

Tapes discors, Sow. jun. Thea. Conch p. 668. 
pl. 15E, f, b45-150. 

Hab, Aweviea meridionalis et centralis. 

(1844) Chione lessellata. 

G. testa ovato-transversa, solida, turgidula, 
inaoquilaterali, pallide avo obseuriore vel fusco 
radiata et tonne dis antice obtusa, postice 
subtruneata, tvansyersim dense ct imequatiter 
suleata, longitudinalibus sulcis decussata, ‘is 
postice, ay ieibusque obtuse denticulatis ; valvis, 
intus, atro-violaccis, forni rubeseente ; denti- 
bus cardinalibus aibis  divavicatis ; margini 
tonue et Imequaliter denticulatis 

Venus tessellata, stdaas §° Reeve, Mou. Samar 
p. 79. pl. 22. f It. 

‘Tapes tesscllata, Sor jun Lhes. Conch. pp 
697. pl. 151. f 12, 143. 

Hab. Susule Paitippinenses. 

(1845) Chione subnodutosa 

CG. testa ovata, crassiuscula, submquilaterali, 
satis conveNa, concentrice costita ; costis cons 
fertis, antion mediaque obtusis, postiee in Dbrevi- 
bus Jamellis conversis, undique a suleis radiau- 
tibus decussatis margine ventrali convexe, ante 
subareunto ; dorsali, utringue stgdeclivi, pube 
cet unui oblongo-cordata, prominentibns 5 liga- 
mento infosso, angustissine; marghte interno 
undique crenulato, superficie interna purpurco 
pieta. 

Venus subnodulosa, Hanley, Proe. Zool. 
tl44, p. 150. 

Wood. Ind. Test. Suppl pl VG. 1. 19. App 

Va ‘esta albida, livido brummeo  varte; c 

Vara ‘Testa fulvo fuscescente, uatibus albidis, 
sulcis subremotis. 

Tab, Insulw Phitippinenses. 

(1846)  Chione Cor. 

C. testa ventricosissima, ratundata, al 
pidermide tenui, fulva induta, iris numerosis 
irregularibus stbundulatis rotundatis cineta ; 
jatere postico magno ; margine dorsali to; 
area depressa, striata; latére atilico parvo ; brevi- 
angusto, prope umbones concavo 5 lunula indis- 
tineta; margine inferiore bevigato. 

Venus Cor, Sow. jun, Thes. (ouch. p. 127. ph. 
160, f.. 184. 

Hab. Mave lndicum, loco. Kurachee dicto. 

(1847) Chione striata. 

G, testa ovato-trigona, inzequilaterali, turgida, 
antice obtusa, pustice declivi ct angulata, wtate 
flexuso-rostrata, straminen,: aliquantisper _lineis 
fuseis angulatis ornata ; lunula lata, ovata, plana, 
levigata, livida, aub apicibus violaceo maculata ; 
area angusta, elongatoclanceolata; umbouibus 
tumids; valvis extus regulariter transversim 
striato-suleatis, intus croceis ; sinu pallii parvo, 
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Venua striata, Chen. Conch. vi, 858, pt, 34. f. 
264, 366. 

Gel. p. 3279, n. 49. 

Dillw. Cat. i, 188. n. 57- 

Haaley, Deser. Cat p. 127, 

Wood, Ind. Test, pl. 1.4. 56. 

Penny no 21, Schort Bint. iii, 164. 

Venus labuana, Adans § Reeve, Poy, Smar. p. 
79. pl. 21. £16 Sow. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 735. 
pl. 126 f, we 

Hab, \nsule Nicobariew (Chen) 5 
Labuana (ddans). 


(1848) Chione Japonica. 

‘, testa trigoua, subcordata, inaquilaterali, 
jee obtusa, postice angulata, trausversine 
«striata, fulva, lineis maculisve purpureis, 
Jangulosis insignita ; vulva obliterata, Junula 
ovatocordata, livida, A, supernc violacéeo 
inaculata ; lubiis interiorilms vulva violaecis. 

Venus literta, Chemn. Couch, vi, 857. pl. 84. 
f, 364 (non Linn.) 

Venus, no 28, Shord. Bul, iii. 164. 

Venus Japonica, Ginel. p. 3279, no, 48. 

Dillow. Cat, i. 182. 0.56. 

An cadem spec,? Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 7.1. 
55. 

Hanley, Descr. Cat. p. 1275 in Wood, Suppl. 
pl. 13. f 46. 

Venus striata (ex darte), 
Couch. p. 135. pl. 162, f 

Hab. Mare Chinense et Japonicun, 

(18£9)  Chione Philippii, Desh. 

GC. testa ovate-trigona, subeordata tumica ; 
antice obtusa et latiore, postive angulata, fava, 
vo-llavo, ‘aliquantiser obscure yal 
S i striis crassioribus, regulari- 
bus, pube Tunulaque lividis 5 lunula o' cone 
caviuseula, vielaceo Superne inaeakata sy margisi- 
bus integris ; intus patlide anvantia ; margine 
cardinali wtraque extremitale macula violaeco 
notato. 

Venus striata (ex parle), Sow. juw. Thes. 
Conch, p. 735. pl 152. 

Phil. Abbild. Couch,'p. 22, pl. 8. £5. 6. (syn. 
plur exclus.) (non Chema )7 

Hiab. China; Tusule Philippinenses. 

(1850) Chione regularis. 

C. testa ovato-trigona, transversa, turvida, 
inequilateral antiec obtusa, postice daclivi, sub- 
wulata, subrostrata. ma itrali. valde 
arcuato, flavo-grisea, postice nigro-violasernte, 
transversim regulariter ef clegauter suleata 5 sul- 
cis convexis, mquidistantibus ; Tunula elongato- 
ovata, perplana, laevigata, nitente, superne viola- 
eco maculata; area parva, clongata, lanceolata, 
plana; valvis intus albis, eardine antice postice- 
que violaceo maculato, sinu pallii alto, obliquo, 
brevi, semniovali. ; 

Chione regularis, Desk Proc, Zool. oe. 1853. 

Hab. Insule Philippinenses, (Coll. Cuming). 
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C, testa ovato-trigona, subcordata, transversim | 
{que striata, albo cinerascente, Jongitudinaliter 
fusco triradiata yadiis plus minusve latis, obscuri- 
oribus ; natibus reflexis ; lunula ovata, impressa, 
striata, marginibus tenuissime crenulatis. uy 

An Lister, pl. 306. f. 243? 

Venus recens, Okemn. Conch. xi, 229. ph. 202: 
f, 1979. 

Dill. Cat. i, 182. no. 55, 

Dest. Lauk. An. s. Vert, ed 2. vi. 372. no. | 

92, 
Hanley, Deser. Cut. p- 116. 
Wood, Jud, Test. pl. 7.0. 54. 
Tapes recens, Sow. jun. Thes. 
pl. 148. f. 62-66 ? 

Hab. Mare Indicum, ad littus Coromandel 
(Chemnitz). | 

(1852) Chione mesodesma. | 

©. testa ovata, subtrigona, subsequilaterali, 
longitrorsum regulariter striata albicaute, lute 
flam mulis pailide fuscis maculata, intus viola 

Venus —mesodesma, Quoy §* Gaim Voy, de? 
C Astrol. iii. 582. no. 10. pl. 84. f. 17, 18. 

Venus crassa, Quoy §& Guin. loc. cit. f. 7, 8. ; 

Venus spissa, Desh. in Lamk. Au. s. Vert. vl. | 
378, j 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 117; ix ood, 
phe 16. fs de 

Venus denticulata, Quoy § Gaim. loc. cit, 

Veuus violacea, Quoy §* Gaim. loe. cit. 

Venus spurea, Sow. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1335, p 
23. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p. 119. 

D’Orb, Voy. en Amer. Moll. p- 559. 

Sor. jun. Thes. Conch. p. 719. pho 
92.98. 

diab, Nova Zelandia; Lusulw Philippinenses. 

(1853)  Chione Ceylonensis. 

C. testa ovali, oblonga, erassa, leevigata, ven- 
tricosa, fulva, pallide viridi faciata, minute fulv¥- 
marnorata, vommunquam griseo radiata ; margine 
dorsali livido, antice distinete lunulato ; latere 
autico brevi, postico subtruncato ; margive ven- 
trali subrotundato, 

‘Tapes Ceylonensis, Sov. 
683. pl. 146. £. 24, 25, 

fab. Tusula Ceylonensis. 

(1854)  Chione pinguis. 

C. testa ovata, transversa, turgida, subeordata, 
levigatissima, crassa, fulva, fusco, badio albo 
maculata, seipus radiata; natibus tumidis ; lunu- 
la ovata, nitida, griseo-livida ; pube depressa, 
xvisca vel cerulesccnle lincolis numerosis trans- ; 
versis notata. 

Eneycl. Meth. pl. 266.1. 3.& 5. 

Venus pinguis, Chemn Conch. vi. 
[, 855-357, 


Conch, p. 635. 


Suppl. 


6, f. 


5 


jun, Thes. Conch. p 


355. pl. 84. 


| Samar. p. 79. pl. 24. f. 7. 





Desh. in Lamk. cd. 2. yi. 862, 
Hanley, Descr. Cat. p. p. 123. 
Wood. Ind. Test. ph. 7. £.51. 

Dill Cat. i. 181. no. 51. 

Venus no, 22, Schréé, Bind. iii. 163. 
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Venus opima, Gmel. p. 3279, no. 44. 

Lamk, An. 3. Vert. v. 601. no. 52. 

Desh. Eneyet, Meth. Vers, iii. 1191. 10. 93. 

Venus triradiata, Chemn. Conch: dog @ ta 
34. f. 356. 

Ginel. p, 8279. no. 45. 

Diltw. Cat. i, 181. no, 82. 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. 7. f. 52. 

Venus no. 23, Schrot, Hinl. iii, 163. 

Venus no, 24, Schrot, Hin. iii. 193. 

Venus nebulosa, Chemn. Conch. vi, 
34. f, 389-361. Gane. p. 8279, no. 46, 

Venus nebulosa, Diddw, Cat, i. 182, no, 43. 

Lamk. An. s. Vert. y. 602. no, 63, exelus. 
var. 
Desh in Lam. ed. %. vi. 863. no. 63. 

Pullastra nebulosa, Sov. in Beech, Voy. Moll. 
pl. #3. £8. 

Tapes pinguis, Sow. jun. 
pl. 146 f. 20-23, 

Hab, Ovcanus Indicus ; Tranquebar, 

(1855) Chione quadrangularis. 

C, testa quadrato-ovata, subcompressa, crassi- 
ascula, concentrice tenuiter et irregulariter strinta, 
pallide — straminea, nitida, umbonibus roseis, 
ere antico brevi, postico mulia longiore, Junula 
rum distineta. 

Venus quadrangularis, 


356. pl. 


» Lhes Conch. p. 583. 





pa 
Adams § Reexe Voy. 


Sow. jun, 
196, 7 

Hab. Archipelago Coveensis, 

(1856) Chione undulosa. 

C. tesia trigona, nitida, tenuissime transversiin 
striata, albida; lincis rufis transversis uudulato- 
augulatis ; margiue antico rectitineo, postico con- 
vexo, 14 longiore ; area nulla; lunula oblonga 
vix cirewnscripta. 

Venus undnlosa, Lamk. Kist. Nat, v. 606 
ed. Desh. vi. 870. no. 85, 

Philippi, Abbild. and Beschr. p.1.f.1, 

Hanley, Deser, Cat. p. 126; m Wood. 
pl. 13. £49. 

Alenke, Moll, Nav. Hail, ps 45. no. 256, 

Venus variabilis, Sow. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1835, 


Thes Oouch. p. 781. pl. 161. ¢. 


3 


Suppl. 


pp. 42, 


Venus undulosa, Sow. Jun. Thes. Conch. 
738. pl. 158. f. 142-146, 

Hab. Nova Motlandia (Lamarck.) 

(1857) Chione radiata, 

C. testa ovato-transversa, cordato-subtrigona, 
turgida, crassa, ineequilaterali, transversim s\ la, 
albo-flavicante, rufo vel fuseo irregulariter macu- 
lata ct interruptim radiata, umbonibus magnis, 
tumidis, oblique inflexis ; Imnula impressa, corda- 
ta; vulvis intus albis,'ad umbonum cavitatem 
priecipuc incrassatis; sinue pallii satis lato, pro- 
fundo, oblique ascendente. 

Venus radiata. Chemn. Conch. x 
f. 1972-1973. 

Venus receus (ex-parte) 
pl. 148, f. 6%, 66. 


P. 





i, 225. pl. 201: 


, Sow. jun, Thes Conch. 
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Had Mave Rubrum (Chemu.); China (Sou. 
jun). 

(1858) Chioxe interrupta. 

C, testa oblongo-ovata, transversim striata, 
demum levi, albida, maculis magnis fuscis au- 
gulatis picta aut radiata, plerumqne stella alba 
ad apices ; extremitate utrque yrotandata; area 
lnuulaque levibus, lividis. 

Venus interrupta, Koch, in Phil. .dbbild. and 
Beschr. p. 30 pl. 8. £7. 

Hat. Oceanus Indicus. 

(1859) Chione marmorata. 2 

CG. testa ovata, crassa, transversim suleata, 
alba, fulvo rufoque variegata ; ano ovali-oblongo, 
apice fusco-violascente ; pubs migua, culorala, 
lineolata, 

Cytherea marmorata, Lamk. Au. s. Vert. od. 
2, vi. 261. no. 53. 

Deless, Ree. de Cog. pl. 19. f 13. a,b, 

Hanley. Deser. Cat, p. 123. pl 16.6. 36. 

Venus variabilis, Phil. Addild. Ounch, p. 12. 
pl. 8. f. 8. 9. 

Tapes laterisulea (pro paric). Sow. jun. Thes. 
Conch. p. 635. pl. 148. f. 68. 69. 

Hab, Mave Luvoprun Australe (Lam§.); 
Oceanus Indicus prope Bombay (PAilipps). 


(1860) Chione ustudaca. 

G. testa ovato-trausversa, subtrigona, turgida 
eragaa, solida, ina:quilaterali, antice obtusa, pos- 
tice obtusissime angulata, flava, lincis maculisve 
rufis diversimodo variegata ct subradiata ; trans- 
versim irrigulariter sulcata, suleis triangularibus, 
in wedio obsoletis, ad umbones ten mis 5 
Tnnula ovato-elongata, fusea : area ligt venti 
brevi, parum profunda, fuscescente ; valvis intus 
pallide flavis ; margine cordinall violacee, 

Chione ustulata, Desh. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1853. 

Hab, Portus Mauille Dhilippivarum. Coll 
Cuming. 


(1861) Chione ambigua, Desh. 

1. testa ovato-clongata, compressiuscula, levi. 
nilidissima, postice miulto longiore, subrostrata, 
antice ascendente, alba, punetis lituris yadiisve 
fuscis picta varie ; area lanceolata lunulaque ob- 
longa profundatis, pallide ewruleis, fusco trans 
yersim lineatis. r 
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Venus Paupercula, Philippi Abbild. Coneh. p.\ 


63. pl. 4. f. 8 (uon Chen.) 

Venus pawpereula, var 2? Krauss, Sudafr. 
Moll. p. 11. pl_l. f. 10, excl. var. 

Hab. Canalis Mozambicensis. 

* (1862) Chione Kraussi, Desh. 

G, testa brevi, ovato-trigona, tumida, cxtre- 
milatibus obtusa, margine ventrali convexo ; 
lunula, lata, valde profundata. 

‘Venus paupercula, var., Krauss, Sudafr, Moil. 
11. pl. 1. £10 . (non Chemin). 

Hab. Portus Natalensis. 

(1863) Chione Dysera. 

C. testa cordata, crassa, globosa, alba, cingulis 
membranaceis elatis transversis rarioribus cincta, 


Pp 
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vulva impressa, levi, ano cordato, margine undi- 
que crenulate, wardo congenerum. Strix null 
longiludinales, Nates recurvatee. 

Venus dysera, Chem. Conch. vi, 297. pl. 28. 
f, 291, 292, excl. synon. (Zinn). 

Hat. Oceanus Indieus. 

(1864) Chione pauperenla. 

C. testa subcordata, levi, punctis et venis 
subrufis in fando lutescente undieque sparsis 
notata ; vulva retusa, ovali, oblonga, et ano cor- 
diformi impresso violaceis. 

Venus paupercula, Chemy. ii, 227. pl. 202. f. 
1977. 

Dillw. Cat. 3. 172. no. 32, 

Wood, Ind. Test. pl. T £81. 

Hanley, Deser. Cat. p, 127. 

Aneadem? Veuus panpercula, Péil, abdild, 
Conch. ii. 68. pl. 4 f 5? 

Hab. Coromandel (Ohemn.) Australia; Nova 
Zelandia. Mus. Brit. 

Sub-yenera.? Amphichrena. recent. 

Iphigenia. recend. 4 sp. 
? Isodonta. recent, 

Galatea. Syu. Egeria. Potamophila. Megades- 
ma, ree. 2 or 7 sp. ? 

Family XVII. Solenide. 

Cenera. Solen. Razor-fish. Syn. 

Vagina, Ensis, Ensatella, rec. 23 
10 sp. 

Solen linearis. 


Tlypogiva. 
sp. fossil, 


Indian Seas. 


Solen radiatus. Amboyna. 

Solen maguus, Coast of Necobar. 
Solen minimus. Tranquebar. 
Solen virens, Sava. 

Solen Diphos. Indian Ocean. 
Solen. India. 

Solen Jacteus. Mus. Brit. Malacea. 
Solen, Malacea. 

Solen, undescribed. Malacea. 

Solea. Malacea. 

Solen striatus. Nicobar Islands. 
Solen Amethyotus. India. 


Solen, vagina. 
Solen, cultellus and six 
others. 
Cultellus, rec. 4 sp. 
Sub-genera. Ceratisolen. recené 1 sp. fossil I sp. 
Machara. recent, also fossil, 4 sp. 
Solecurtus. Syx, Psammosolen, Macha. Sili- 
quaria, rec. 25 sp. fossid 30 sp. 
Sub genus. Novaculina. 
Novaculina Gangeticus, Caleutta. 


Novaculina. Malacca. 
Noyaculina. Tenasserim. 
Novaculina. Malacca. 


Family XVIII. Myacide. 
Genera. Mya. Gaper, rec. 10 sp. also fossil. 
Mya Nicobarica. Nicobar Islands. 
Mya crassa. China Fr. w. * 
Mya corrugata. Coromandel Fr. w. 
Mya radiaia, Malabar Fr. w. 
Mya rugosa, Coromandel. 
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Mya spuria. Tranquebar Fr, w. 

Mya truncata and two 

others. 

Corhula, Syn. Erodona. 
Sossil, 90 sp. 

Sub-genera, Potamomya. recent. 

Sphenia, recent also fossil. 

Nerera. Syn, Cuspidaria, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 
fi sp. 

Thetis. Syn. Poromya. Embla. Inoceramus. 
Corbula, ree. 5. sp. fossil, 7 sp. 

Panoprea. Syn.? Pachymya, rec. 6 sp. fossil, 
146 sp. 

Saxieava. Sy. Byssomya. Rhomboides. Hia- 
tella. Biapholius, rec. also fossil. 

Glycimeris, Syx, Cyrtodaria, ree. also fussil, 

Family XIX. Anatinide. 

Genera, Anatiua, Lantern-shell. Syn. Laternula. 
Awisealpiam. Osteodesma. Cyathodon- 
ta, ree. 20 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 

Anatina hispidula, 

Sub-genera. Poriploma, recent. 

Cochlodesma. vec, 2 sp. also fossil. 
Cercomya. fossil, 12 sp. 

Thracia. Sy. Odoncinetus. Corimya. Rupicola, 
rec, 10. sp, fossil, 80 sp. 

Pholadomya. vee. also fosai?, 150 sp. 

Lyonsia. Syv. Magdala. Myatella. Pandorina, 
vec, 9 sp. fosail, 100 sp. 

Sub-genus.? Rutodesma, 

Pandora. vec 13 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 
Myadora. rec. 10 sp. 
Myochama. vec, 8 sp. 
Chamostrea. Syn, Cleidotharus, re- 
cent 1 sp. 

Family XX. Gastrochenide. 

Genera. Gastroehiena. rec. 10 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Sub-genus, Chena, ree, also fossil, 

Clavayella. recent also fossil, 13 sp. 
Aspergillum. Watering-pot shell. Syx, 
Clepsydar vec. 4, sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

, Aspergillam, 

Aspergillum javanum, 

N. B.-In addition to the Shells above cnn- 
merated there are ten or twelve kinds iu Singa- 
pore for which De Traill cannot find a place 
among Lamarck’s Genus. 

Journ. Ind, Arch. Vol. 1, No. 5, page from 
227 to 241, Nov. 1847. 

Fainily XXL. Pholadide. 

Genera. Pholas. Piddock. rec. 25 sp. fossil, 
25 sp. 

Pholadidea. ree, 6 sp. 

Pholas. Medr. 
Pholas orientalis. 
Pholas costata. 


Agina. ree. 50 sp. 


Indian Ocean, 

East Indies andAmerica. 

India and North Ame- 

Pholas striata, rica. 

Vholas orientalis. 

Pholas striatus aud two 
others. 


Sub-genera, Martesia, rec. 10 sp. also fussil, 
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Jouaunetia. ree. 8, sp. also fussed. 
Parapholas. ree, 4 sp. 
Xylophaga. rec. 2 sp. 
Teredo. Syn, Septaria, ree. 
24+ sp. 
Teredo navalis. 
Teredo claya. Coromande? 
Sub-genus, Veredina fossil. 
CLASS VL. TUNICATA. TUNICARIES 
Family I. Ascidiade, 
Genera, Molgula. recend. 
© = Cynthia. recent. 
Velonwa, recent. 
Chelyosma. recent, 
Boltenia. recent, 
Family IT, Clavellinidee 
Clavellina. recent, 
Perophora, recent, 
Family 1H. Botryllide 
Genera. Botryllus. recent, 
i Botrylloides. 
Didemniun. recent. 
Eucentium, recent. 
Distomus. recent. 
Diazona. recent, 
Aplidium, recent. 
Polyelinum, recent. 
Paraseidium, recent. 
Armormecium. recent. 
Synevcium. recent, 
Sigiilina. recent. 
Family IV. Pyrosomidre. 
Pyrogama, recent, 
Family V. Salpidee. 
Salpa- recent. 
Doliolum, recent, 
Appendicularia. recent, 
MONG-NYEN, Burunse, (Sizapis 


14. sp. fessil, 















Genera 





Genus 





Genera, 





(1855) 
orientalis). 

(1866) MONGOLS. Dr, Latham regards the 
indigenous Americans, as Mongols who have emi- 
grated direct from astern Agia. 

(18657) MOONDUNW, Ilinp. A mahomedan 
vite of shaving the child’s head on the €th or 
40th day aficr birth.—Herkiots. 

(1868) MOONKIK anv NUKIR, according 
to Mahomedan belief, are two angels who ques- 
tion the dead on their interment, as to their good 
and bad actions in life. 
| (1369) MOORSHUD, Ara8. Amongst the 
' Sunni Mahomedans, this pergon is a religious 
instructor in a family. Amougst the Shiahs, there 
are reckoned twelve, viz, Ali and hia eleven 
descendants. 

(1870) MOOSUL, is situated on the right 
bank of the river Ligris ; its population and trade 
has greatly diminished since the time, prior to 
} the discovery-of the Cape passage, when it was 
the thoroughfare for ihe caravans, between 
Europe and India. It formerly enjoyed a high 
| reputation for the manufacture which derives its 
i name from the town and is known in France as 











MUSA PARADISIACA. 


mousseline and in English as muslin. At a short 
distance ia the mound and village of Nebbi 
Yunus, in which is a mosque, which covers the 
supposed tomb of the prophet Jonah, 

(1871) MORINDA CITRIFOLIA, 
Noana marum, or Munja | Maddichettoo, 

pavettay, “Pas, 

A small tree of common occurrence, the woort 
and root much used for dyeing red, the wood is 
decp yellow, easily worked and used for common 
purposes. —M7, BE. J, BR, 

(1872) MORINDA UMBELLATA. _ 

Noona Maram, Tam. | Chota Alka, Uixp. 
Vatangi Vriksha, Can. | Moloogoodoo Ako, Ter: 

The compact grained wood of this tree is of a 
beautiful yellowish colour and is frequently 
mate into chaivs.— Rohde, 31.8.8. | 

(1873) MOTITER O’PEARL shells and tor-| 
toise-shell are brought’ to China from the Arehi- 
pelago and the Istands of the Pacitic, bul a large 
part is ve-ex ported in the shape of buttons, combs, 
and other productions of Chinese  skill.—Wid- 
liams, 

(1874) MUCUNA PRURLENS ? 

Quah-lay, Brac. 

‘This abounds every where in the jungle. In 
a tender state the natives use il as food,—Mal- 
com's Vravels in South Haslern Asia, v. 1, p. 
183, 

(1875) MUNCHETTY MARAM, the Malay- 
ala name of a Malabar tree which grows to about 
twenty-five fect in height, and eighteen inches in 
difmeter ; it is used by the natives for coasting 
vessels and house building : it is of little value. 
~~Hdye. Mal. Can. 

(1876) MUNJENATIE WOOD. 

Lunjenatic marin, Tarr. 

This wood is used by the natives for making 
tloors, stocks to matchlocks, and for other 
purposes.— Ains, Mat, Med. ), 208. 

(1877) MUNJUN, Hind. Dentifrice made 
of charcoal of betcl nut, of almond shell, ov of fran~ 
kincense and alum. j | 

(1878) MUREED or disciple, The Maho- | 
medam custom of making murceds is performed, 
in the presence of others or alone in a closet by 
the Moorshud or religions teacher, 

(1879) MURRYA. 

Mai-Kai, Burn. 

Ts not a large tree, but is highly esteemed for 
handles to spears, knives, &e. ‘The grain is like 
box wood, but tough and clastic. Found only 
in the lower Burmese provinces.—Malcom's 
Travels in South Eastern Asia, v1. p. 190, 

(1880) MUSA PARADISIACA, 

Nep. Yau, Burs. 

Ts one of the most valuable gilts of providenee 
to a great part of the globe, growing wherever 
the mean temperature excceds 65°. The stalk 
seldom exceeds seven or eight inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet in height, bears but one bunch | 
of frnit, and dies. ‘I'he stem is cut close to the | 
ground, but from the same voot, however, the 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


tree is renewed many years. ‘The leaves, when 
young, are the most beautiful in India, expand- 
ing, with a smooth surface, and vivid green, Lo 
six feet in length, and two or more in breadth, 
but, soon after attaining fall size, the edges be- 
come torn by the wind. ‘The flower is very 
large, purple, and shaped like an ear of Indian 
corn, At the root of the outer leaf, a double 
row of the fruit comes out half ronud the stalk 
orcob. ‘The stem then clongutes a few inches, 
and another leaf is defleeted, revealing an- 
other double row. Thus the stem grows on, 
leaving a leaf of the flower and a bunch of 
the fruit every few inches, till there come to be 
twenty-five or thirty bunches, containing about 
ouc hundved and fifty or one hundred and eighty 
plantains, and weighing from sixty to eighty 
pounds, The weight bends over the end of the 
stem, and when ripe it hangs within reach. 
Like the paling, it has no branches. 

Tlumboldt calculates that thirty-three pounds 
of wheat, and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes, 
require the same surface of ground, that will 
produce four thousand pounds of ripe plantains, 
which is to potatoes as forty-four to one, and to 
wheat as one hundred and thirty-three to one. 
What 3 merey is such a tree, in a country where 
hard labour is oppressive by yeason of heat! 
There are as many varicties of this fruit in Bur- 
mah as there are of the apple iu Fngland and 
America ; some preferred for cooking, others for 
eating In a raw state ; some sorts grow wild, but 
in general it is exclusively the result of culture. 
—Muicom’s Travels in South Eastern Asia, v. 1. 
pp. 176, 78. 

(1881) MUSA SAPIENTUM., Is common in 
the southern districts of Burmah, but is not 
nineh cultivated. It is found wild, and in that, 
state has seeds, which the cultivated plantains 
never have.—-Madeom’s Travels in South Hastern 
Asia, vy. 1. p. 178. 

(1882) MUSHAEKH, Anas. A patriarch or 
devout man, a religious teacher. 

(1883) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of the 
Mahomedans of India, 

Wixp INstruMents, 

(1884) Zufveree. 

(1885) Pultee, a leaf of the Cholum (IToleus 
siceharatus, Ziv.) held between the lips and 
sounded, 

(1886) Moorchung, ov jew’s harp. 

(1887) Shuhnaee, a kind of clarionet, a eubit 
long, aud having a leaf mouth-piece, valyarly 
called Soorndee. 

(1888) Soor, a bass or drone to the shnhuace. 

(1889) 4igzoa, a small flageolet, a span long. . 

(1890) Negaysur, 

(1891) Poongyee. Of this there are two varie- 
ties, one made of leather and sometimes accom- 
panies the Aunchnee-ka-ta ; the other of pump- 
kin, usually played upon by jugglers and snake 
dancers, &e. 
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MUSICAL INSTUMENTS. 


(1892) Queda, a straight or curved horn, 
twelve feet long. 

(1893) Yoorrve, or Toartooree, commonly «e- 
nominated by Europems colleryhorn, consist 
of three pieces fixed into one another, ofa 
semicireular shape. 


(1894) Bauka, is the preceding one, but the | 


upper piece tumed from the performer, forming 
it into the shape of the letter S. 

(1895) Banstee, or flute, 

(1896) Sukh, or conch shell, It is frequent- 
ly used by devotees ; algo as an accompaniment to 
the ¢um&ee. Sometimes they play trios and qua 
tetlos on the shells alone. 

(1897) Nursinga, a sort of horn. 

Daums, Gurrars, Cymbars, CastaNets, 

&e., &e. 

(1898) Chithee, or snapping the fingers, 

(1899) Talee, or clapping the hands. 

(1900) Khanjuree, a sort of small tambourin, 
played npon with the fingers. 

(1901) Dug, or uffra, or tambour de basque ; 
“ tympanum,” aceording to Gentius, Sadi 
Rosar, Polit. p. 803, A. sort of bass tambourin 
played upon with a stick. 

(1902) Daeera,the largest variety of tambourin, 
being from a foot anl a half to two feet in 
diameter, played upon with a stick. 

(1908) Dol, a larger drum than the following, 
both sides covered with leather, and played upon 
with the hands. 2 

(1904) D'holuk, or Dholkee, smaller than the 
preceding, and anly one side covered - with 
leather, 

(1905) Meerdung, the kind of deum which is 
A accompaniment to the Aunchneea ku taefa, q.v, 

(1906) Puthawaj, a kind of drum, a timbre), 

(1907) Tudla, a couple of druns, played upon 
at the same time, one with each hand. 

(1908) Nurga. 

(1908) Nugara, or a kettledrum, 

(1910) ~Ghurreeal, a plate of brass for beating 
time. 

(1911) Tukkoray, or Zayréun, ave small kettle- 
druma ; one'is called Zeyr, the other dun. 

(1912) Dunka, ovea bass kettle drum middle 
siz, between the nugara and tukkoray, 

(1918) Tasa, or Tasha Murfa, a drum of a 
semicircular shape, played npon with two sticks, 
and invariably accompanied hy the next (auz/i2). 

(1914) Murfa, a drum like a dhol, covercad 
at both ends with leather, but played upon only 
on one side with a stick. x 

(1915) Ludul, an enormously large varicty 
of drum, used in the field of battle, 

(1915) Pumkee, a small civenlar brass plate, 
played on by striking it with a piece of wood, 
having a knob at the end. 

(1917) Dhubboos, consists of a rod of iron 
about a foot long, with a knob at one end anda 
sharp point at the other, having from fifty toa 
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MUSK DEER. 
against one anothem: used by Sugeers, who 
wield it about, striking their abdomen of a sudl- 
den with the sharp point, 


} (1918) @hurra, or empty earthen vessels, or 


water pots, played upon with the hand. 

(1919) St-tara, or Fek Tara, when with one 
steel wire, called by the Jatter name: some- 
times it has nine or eleven steel wires ; but 
j generally three, whence its name, from three, 
and string, 

(1920) Tumboora, a sort of seetar (guitar), 
having @atgut strings instead of wire, 
| (1921) Sarung, or Sarungee, a musical instru- 
! ment like a fiddle, played upen with a bow, 

i (1922) Rebad, a kind of violin, a rebeck. 

| (1923) Been, or Vina, a sort of seetar but 
, having (wo uried hollow pumpkins (Cucurbita 
| melopepo, Willd.) tixed to the end of it, with 
| five or seven steel strings ; described by Sir 
| William Jones in the Asiat. Res, 

(1924) Keenggree, as the preceding, but 
having three or four pumpkins, and oyly two 
{steel strings generally used by Hindoos. 
(1925} Qanoon, a species of duleimer, or 
harp 

(1926) Urugan, a kind of organ, 
| (1927) Ragmata. ‘ 

(1928) Chukara, a kind of violin, 
(1929) Thalee, a flat earthen dish on which 
: they rub and rattle a stick with both hands. 

(1930) Theekree, two Dils of sticks or frag- 
meuts of earthen vessels used as castanets, 

(1931) Doroo, a small double headed hand 
drum. 

(1952) Surod, a kind of guitar (or seelar), 
having catgut or silk strings. 

(1933) Duppra, : 

(L934) Munjeera, or Thanjh, a kind of small 
cymbals in the shape of cups, struck against 
each other, and accompanying most bands. 

(1935) Za?, cymbals used by devotees, and 
frequently an accompaniment to the éaefas, 

(1936) Giugree, one or two hollow rings with 
pebbles in them, worn on one or both,thumba, 
and rattled. ‘ 

(1937) Goonghroo, little bells fastened to: a 
string, which is wound round the wrists and 
ankles, and which jingle at every motion of the 
limbs. 

(1938) Suz. 4 

(1989) Seekhan, a piece of ifon about a cubit 
long, with which fugeers pierce their necks and 
cheeks. P 

Also ;~An Arab musical instrument, used by 
the Arabians who frequent the Malabar Coast. 

(1940) MUSK DEER, 

The musk-deer, called in Nepaul Kustoora, is 
in size aboul as long as asmail gazelle, beauti- 
fally formed, very active, and graceful iu all its 
movements, and particularly shy, It inhabits all 
the most unfrequented parts of the Nepaul hills, 
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_ Sharp snort through the nostril, 
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MUTHUNKA PILLOO. 


hag, which lies near the naval and is about the size 
ofan egg. ‘This musk is found only in the male 
deer, and, unless cut off before the animal is dead 
the whole is absorbed in the system, and the pod 
becomes useless. ‘They are therefore almost in- 
variably taten by nooses. 

The natives have many curious traditions re- 
garding this deer, especially as to the manner of 
the generation of the musk pod, ‘The rousk-deer, 
although one of the most timid and harmless, is at 
the same time one of the most deadly enemies the 
viper and adder have jn the hills, and its mode 
of destroying them is cyrious. ‘The ground on 
which the musk-deer are generally found, con- 
tains likewise large wumbers of the small hill 
adder, a reptile little more than eighteen inches 
long, but very venomous. It throws itself in the 
way of man or beast, and invariably bites them. 
The muskedeer, however, scek for and destroy 
the adders, wherevér they find them, in the fol- 
lowing manner, The decr travel generally in 
pairs; the first that discovers an adder, gives a 
when the other 
deer immediately comes to its side. ‘The two 
now commencé “a series of the most eccentric 
gambols, jumping and skipping about, over cach 
other’s backs, and running round the viper ina 
cireto (I may here mention that the inner hoof of 
the musk-deer is black and hard, and as sharp as 
a knife), and after jumping over the adder for 
five or six minutes, the male strikes it with the 





_fore-foot so rapidly, that the eye cannot follow it, 


andthe adder is thereby immediaicly destroyed. 
He then, with two blows, severs the head from 
the body, after which,he displays his triumph 
and satisfaction by a series of yambols round 
and over the dead adder and then lies down. 

On these oceasions the musk-deer is juvariably 


_ followed by a large buzzard or kite, who, as soon 


as the deer lies down, flies to and carvies off the 
headless body of the dead adder to the nearest 
rock and there devours it. The charge of carni- 
vorousness, laid to-the poor musk by the ignorant 
natives, is thus accounted for and removed, 
The favourite food of the musk deer is a bulbous 
kind of wild garlic, for the digging wp of which 
nature has provided the- male with two small 


. tusks in the upper jaw, about three inches long, 


and of the thickness of a common quill; with 
these he digs up the bulb, which smells as power- 
fully, when fresh, as the strongest musk, and 
from this food undoubtedly the glutinous and 
musky matter contained in the bag of the deer 
is generated —Sinith’s Nepaut. 

(1941) MUSTARD OIL. Excellent oil is ex- 
pressed in various parts of India from the seeds 
of different species of sinapis, especially from the 
black mustard seed. 9, glauea. 8. bichotoma, 
and 8, juncea are extensively cultivated in the 


East for their oil. 
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MYRRO. 









cultivated in Chittoor by Miss Pereira. It 
produces abundantly, and the grain is cooked in 
the same way as paddy ani ra: MELT. RB. 


(1943) MUZHAR. Arab. Sec Drzn. 

(1944) MYHELENAW in Tamil, Mylelt in 
Malayala.—This wood is of a greenish tinge, and 
very close-grained ; it grows to about twelve or 
fifteen feet long, aud two and hall feet in diameter. 
{t produces a fruit like green pepper ; its leaves 
resemble the mangoe : the wood is generally con- 
sidered strong and durable, aud the native car- 
penters procure from it the small crooks and 
branches for the knees and timbers of boats, &. 
and the large limbs for the frames of native ves- 
scls. The tree is scarce in the north part_of Ma- 
labar and Canara, and not known in Ceylon. 

(1945) MYOUK-GNO, or MOUK-CHAN, 
Burm. 1s a large Burmese tree of excellent tim- 
ber. Bark, perfectly smooth ; flower, very small 
ona long stem.—v. 1. p. 192. 


(1946) MYOUK GO-MYEN, Berm, A small- 
er vine, bearing in its pod but one bean, the size 
of half a-crown. Monkeys are said to be very fond 
of it, but Burmans do not eat it—v, Lp. 183. 

(1947) MYRICA SAPIDA, 

‘ Kai-phul, Uryp. 

The fruit is edible, with a sweetish bitter 
taste: itripensin June, In the Himalayas it 
is generally met with at an altitude of from 4000 
to 6000 feet, and its bark is exported to the 
plains as a dye and as medicine, « 


(1948) MYROBOLAN EMBLIC. 





Neliiekai, Tas. | Aunwera, Hinp. 
Aoonla, Duk Woosherikaia, ‘Tt 
Aminj. Aran. Amalaci, Sans, 
Amuteh, Pens. Phyllanthns emblica. Lin. 





‘This is reckoned a fruit and is frequently used 
as a pickle. 

(1949) MYROBOLAN BLACK. 

Unripe dried fruit of Ter- 
minalia chebala, 

(1950) MYROLE or MIROLE, in Tamil and 
Malayala, is a Malabar wood of much value, but 
scarce. It is very heavy and strong, and grows 
to about twelve inches in, diameter, and fifteen 
or twenty fect high. It is generally used where 
strength and durability are required.—LZidye. 
Ma}. and Can. 

(1951) MYROSPERMUM. The species are 
trecs with dotted leaves.—Exg. Cye. Vol. II, 
page 1028. 

(4952) MYRRH has long been in repute in 
low fevers in Europe, and occasionally in agues, 
Dr. Kirk has found it very useful inthe typhoid 
state which is frequently the second stage of parox- 
ysmal fever in this country, and also in the low 
adynamic fever of jails. He has also hazarded 
the conjecture that myrrh is an element of War- 


burg’s Fever Drops, but apparently without any 
Wo? Rat few 
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NARCISSUS. 


NAUCLEA DADUGA. 


N. 


(1953) NAGAS, a hill tribe of Assam. 


(1954) NAII-OO, Burmese. This tree attains 
adiameter of eightcen or twenty inches. Blossom 
very beautiful and fragrant, yellow, size of a 
large rose ; grows only in wet places. Timber is 
very worthless.—v. 1. . 92. 

(1955) NAIDAM PAINT, the Malayala name 
of a tree which means long Paini. Lt grows 
to about two fect in diameter, and seventy 
feet high, and produces a sort of varnish which 
is used with the wood-oil before named, for paint 
or wood. ‘The natives use the spars for rafting 
timber down the rivers, and for the yards of 
small vessels It is a wood of little value, being 
neither strong nor durable —Kdye. Mal. Can. 


(1956) NAKHL OOL, SHAYTAN, Aras. 
Devils Date. 


This Dwarf-giant of palms grows near Zanzi- 
bar. It has no trunk, but the mid rib of caeh 
brauch is thick as a iman’s thigh. Eccentric in 
foliage and frondage, it projects over the waves 
its gracefully curved arms, sometimes thirty aud 
forty feet long.—Bluck. Mag. Marck 1858, 
p. 285. 

(1857) NAMI, a root of the form of a large 
potato, which grows in Mindoro, cultivated also 
in Timor and inthe Moluccas, It is said to be 
the Manioc or Cassava of South America, 

(1958) NANAH, the Tamil name of a tree, 
probably the Morinda citrifolia, which grows in 
Travancore and Malabar to about twelve feet in 
height, and ten inches in diameter, It is gener- 
ally curved in its growth, and very soft aud light. 
It resembles the American red-birch as to its 
silvery grain. The native: carpenters use it for 
the frames of small vessels. It is of little value in 





conseqneuce of its early decay— dye AL. and C. J 


(1959) NA-NAU. Burm. Is a very large tree, 
thorny. Fruit deep red, size of a small plum, 
skin very thin, full of hard, white triangular 
seeds. Prized only by the Natives.—V. 1. p, 181. 

(1960) NARAH, the Malayala name of a tree 
that grows to about twelve feet high, and ten 
inches in diameter. It is curved in growth, and 
is used for the frames of vessels. it is not very 
durable, and rauks as one of the inferior sorts 
of jungle wood.—-Hdye. Mf. and C. 

(1961) NARCISSUS. From the habit of plant- 
ing the Narcissus upon tombs and shrines, it 
has acquired a certain sacredness of character. 
It is true that the Hindus have few tombs. They 
have shrines however, many of which have becn 
adopied by the Mahammadans. The Narcissus. 
is common in the Punjaub—Ben, 4s. Soc. Jo. 
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(1942) NARDOSTACHYS JAAMANSI, 
This species of valerian stuclls strongly of pateh- 
ouli, and is a very favourite perfume.—Hooker 
Him Jour: Vot, 1. page 217. The true'spiken- 
ard of the ancients is supposed to have been 
obtained from the Nardosiachys Jatamansi,— 
Simmonds’ Commi, Product, 572. 

(1963) NASTURTIUM TROPEOLUM, 

Natraloo, Hixp, | Vally cayang, Taw,” 

Sweet Potato is the root of'@ creepers which 
is boiled and eaten by common people. It is of 
two kinds or colours, white and red, ‘The white 
is supposed to have been brought from some 
forcign land, and under this supposition it is call 
ed Walaitce natraloo or Kuwropean or Foreign 
Natraloo, and the other Nat Ka Natraloo “or 
couittry Natraloo. ‘he white is the better of the 
two. 

(1964) NAUGLEA CORDIFOLIA, Rusr- 
Ache. Roxb. C. 58, , 

Munja cadumbay or | Keltkadum, Beye. 

_aduinhay, Laat, | Darooga, ‘lpn, 

‘This grows to bea very large tree, it is a native 
of the mouatains of the coast of Coromandel 
flowers during the wet season. The seeds ripen 
about April. The wood of this tree is exgvedingly 
beautiful, its colour is like that of the box tree 
but much lighter and at the same time very close 
grained. It is to be had ofa large size from one to 
two fect or more iu diameter and is used for almost 
every purpose where it ean be kept dry, For 
furniture it answers exceedingly well being light 
aud durable—Row: Rohde M.8.S, Dr. Wight 


says that it gives a pretty, close grained, 
yellow wood, but soft, It is easily worked, at- 


talus a rather large size and 
common purposes, on trial if sustained a weight 
of 820 Ibs—Wigkt. And Mr. Rohde semarks 
on Dr. Wight’s note that either -the Cumboo or 
Bundaroo of the Circars is probably the wood 
here described. These are abundant in the districts 
of Vizagapatam and Rajahmundry, both are 
nich alfected by wternations of “dry and wet 
weather and are only suited for work which is 
sheltered, for bedsteads, &e. they are sufficiently 
good, indeed varnished they resemble Rose—the 
Bundaru has a deeper colour and is, he believes, 
Cinchona exeelsa of Roxburgh ; the Hymenodye- 
tion excelsum, of Wight and Arnot $ “but wood 
cutters aud merehants do not distingnish these 
woods on the Godavery.—Rokde. 

This resembles a young Sycamore and is very 
eas in Behar.—Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 
p- 26, 

(1965) NAUCLEA DADUGA. Roxs. 

f Kadunl: 1, Ene. | Kadumbay marum, Tam, 


is much used for 








NAVY, INDIAN. 


NEPAUL. 


af avery beautiful wood for furniture ; some- ! List of Sailing Vessels of the Indian Navy in 1850, 


times, though rarcly, brought to the sea ports 
of the Tower provinces of the Peninsula, - from 
Ceylon,—Ains, Mat. Med. p, 211, * 


(1966) NAUCLEA “PARVIFLORA, Roxs. 


Bota cadamie is the Felingoo name of a large 
tree, A native of the Coromandel coast. The wood 
of it by Dr. Roxburgh’s account, is of a light 
chestnut colour, firm and close grained but soon 
yots if allowed to get wet.—Ains. Mat. Med. 
p. 212. According to Mr. Rohde, this grows 
to bea very large tree, is a native of almost every 
part of the Coast of Coromandel, but chiefly up 
amongst the motntaing. Flowers during the 
cold season, The wood is of a light chestiut 
colour, firm and close grained, is used for various 
purposes, where it can be kept dry, but exposed 
to wet it soon rots.—Rowb., Rohde. M.S.8, 


(1967), NAVELLU MARAM, the Tamil 
name of a tree which signifies ‘* tongue-wood.” 
Lt grows to about fifteen inches in diameter #and 
twenty feet high : itis considered a strong and 
durable wood, and more particularly so under 
water, The native carpenters prefer it for the 
frames of small vegsels in consequence of its 
strength and durability—Edye. Mal. and Can. 


(1963) NAVY, INDIAN. 

List of Steam Vessels of the Indian Navy in 1850, 
showing their Horse Power, Tonnage, complement 
of men, and number of Guns. 
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| ols 
Names, -fe8| Sis 
Bigs) 21s 
§ |z*| 8 (2 
|e oe a | 
Moozuffer (Steem #rigate,) 230) 500)1480| 9 
Semiramis, (Steam Frigate,)... 200] 300} 960) + 
Zenobia, (Steam Frigate, ) : we} 200} 280} 1003} 6 
Auckland, (Steam Frigate)... | 177] 200] 946) + 
Sesostris, (Steain Frigate,) + | 135] 220] 878] 4 
Queen, (Steam Frigate) ©... ae 20! 4 
Ajdaha, (Steam Packet,)... ‘8 5 11450) + 
Ferooze, (Steain Frigate)... 230} 50034501 7 
Achar, (Steam Vacket,) “... .| 132| 850)1209) 4 
Victoria, (Steam Packet.) .., 104 230) 705! 4 
Berenice, (‘Troop Ship’... 104; 230) G64} 2 
Medusa, ae camer " 60} 74) 432) 2 
Nitocris, . 52} 40) gon} 2 
Assyria, oe on . 42) 40) 20:) 1 
Nimrod, aes 42) 40) 204) 2 
Comet, aes 42| 40) 04) 2 
Meteor, a wus 49; 24 J49) 1 
Dlanet, . Be . 42) 60 a 
Satellite, ek ane 49 i 
Napier, te ane oy 42) 90} 445 
Conqueror, ae 42) 50) 259) 9 
Meanee, eee ee ane 42| 40} 208] 9 
nds, ose neat nee 42/ 100} 522] 0 
Jhelum, an 421 60] 499) 0 
Chenaub, ... 42 60] 499) 0 
Mootuee, Flat, 53) OF aati 
Euphrates, Tron Flat, 20} Ol ofo 
Sutledge, Accommod: 241 Of ola 
Beeas, «| 24 OF Of 0 
Ravee, 7 24 0} 00 
Snake, o 6 0} 40) 0 
Kedywarres on a 28 ao 
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showing their Tonnage, complement of mes and 
number of Guns. 
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Pownah, (Pattamar,) + 
Margaret, Yacht, 
Valinurus, eae an 
Nurbudds, (Surveying Vender,) 
, (Surveying Tender,) 
. (Surveying ‘Lond 












(1969) NAW or NAGOO MARAM. Ptero- 
carpus’ species, a very strong and durable wood, 
common on the lower elevations of the Neil- 
gherries: an ordinary sized tree—Melvor, M. BE. 

(1970) NELA, the Tamul name ofa tree which 
is of a dark red colour, and is consitlered a good 
wood for boat-work ; it produces a small fruit. 
which the natives cat in a raw state.—Edye 3. 
and 0. 

(1971) NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM. Tue- 
kyl, Burmese. Is a sort of lily, growing in the 
water ; flower very large, pink and white ; fruit is 
as large as a fist, forming an exact hemisphere, on 
the flat surface of which about twenty-four seeds 
are imbedded, which, when ripe are black and 
hard. Prized for eating. ‘The flowers are a 
favourite oflering at the Burmese pazodas.— Mal- 
com’s Travels in South Eastern Asia, V.\. p. 
183. Nelumbium Speciosum, is the Sacred ‘Taw- 
mery Plant. The long fine filaments contained 
within the cells of the stem are drawn out and 
thread spun from the, filament. 

(1972) NEPAUL. The Kingdom, or State 
of Nepaul, occupies a tract of country about seven 




















j hundred and fifty miles in leneth, and one hun- 


dred and seventy in breadth, situated between 26° 
81’ and 80° N. latitude. If is bounded on the 
north by a part of 'Thibet, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Himalaya chain ;* on the east, by 
Bootan and the litle Rajahship, or state of Sik- 
kim, from which it is separated by the river Tecs- 
ta; on the south, by the British-Indian province 
of ‘Tirhovt, from-which it is divided by the Terai, 
an immense forest, the eastern -part of which is 
called the Moray district ; and on the west, by 
the kingdom of Oude. The divisions of Nepaul 
are Jumla, Goorkha, Nepaul, Muckwanpore, and 
Morung. ‘Lhe principat ‘rivers which traverse 
the territory are the Kalce and; Surgoo, which, 


{meeting ata place called Pramadee, form the 


}Gogera and Gunduck. The Gunduck is suppos- 
ed to rise in the Himalayas, and flows into the 
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Ganges near Patna. The upper part of the river 
is called Saligramee, from the fossil ammonites 
called Saligrams which are found in it, and which 
the Hindoos hold in veneration. 

Note. The boundary line to the north is 
not in our maps properly laid down. It appears 
by a recent communication from a Nepaul officer, 
who accompanied the mission to England in 
the year 1850, that the line should leave the 
boundary as laid down by us at Gossingtan, 
from which place, westward, both slopes of the 
main chain of the Himalayas belong to Nepaul. 
The boundary then runs along a ridge to the 
north of the Himalaya, including Mustang, a 
place about thirty miles from the foot of Dhaw- 
alagiri, and much resorted to by pilgrims, From 
Mustang the frontier continues west, including 
the valley of Humla, with the head waters of the 
river Gogra. From this it appears that the dis- 
tance from the Nepaul and Thibet frontier, to the 
Bramaputge or Dsanpo river, is about fourteen 
miles, The two largest villages to the north, 
whieh carry, on a great trade in salt with Thibet, 
are called Thak and Mooktinatt. It should be 
‘borne in mind that this boundary is claimed for 
Nepaul by a Nepaulese, whose assertions there 
have been no means of disputing. It is not im- 
possible that he may have defined the boundary 
accurately, but as the extension of their territory 
has always been a favourite purpose with the 
Nepaulese, their own definitions mest always 
be received with caution, if not with suspicion. 

‘The geographical position of the British terri- 
tory, relating to Nepaul is now as follows : 

To the extreme west of Nepaul, lies Almorah, 
a hill-atation, wrested from the Nepaulese in the 
wars of 1815-16; tothe extreme cast is Darjel- 
ing, another hill-station, used by the Supreme 
Government of India as a sanatorium for inva- 
lids. The principal British cities and military 
stations which border on the Nepaul territory 
along the line of the Ganges, are, Berhampore 
(contiguous to the Morung district), Monghyr, 
Patna, Dinapore, Ghazeepore, Benares, Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Futtighur, and Bareil- 
ly ; the last named ton lying opposite toa Nepau- 
Jese fort called Doti, and a few miles from the hill- 
station of Almorah. 

The Terai, or Lurry, or Turyanee, is along 
strip or belt of low level-land. ‘The word, pro- 
bably, signifies low or marshy lands, but it is 
sometimes applicd to the flats. lying below the 
hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well as to the 
level tract bordering immediately on the British 
frontier. It abounds with large and lofty forest- 
trees, the chief of which are the Saul and the 
Bechiacori pine. Some of the Saul spars reach 
the length of seventy to eighty feet, and are ge= 
nerally considered unequalled for strength and 
durability. In this respect, however, they must 
weld ta the teak far there ia this neculinmivy in 
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employed in bulk for many years, rising into 
large fissures longitudinally, and falling a prey 
to the white ants. Small quantities of gold-dust 
are found in the Gunduck, which runs through 
the-Terai, ‘and Lignea Cassia is likewise pro- 
duced in the jungle, The latter, under thename 
of Sing Rowla, is much used in Hindostan in 
spicery: the bark of the root does not differ 
widely from cinaamon, for which if has often 
been mistaken, but the bark-of the trunk and. 
branches possess little of the cinnamon flavour. 

Beyond the Terai, and still bearing its name, 
isa range of hills of about the same width, at the 
northern base of which commences the valley of 
Nepaul. This valley, which is nearly oval in 
shape, is about twelve miles from north to south, 
and nine miles from east to west, Its circuit has 
been roughly estimated by the inhabitants at 
twenty-five coss, or from forty to fifty miles. 
The range of mountains to the north of the val- 
ley is stupendous ; the ranges to the east and west 
are much less lofty, the immediate head of the 
valley to the westward being defined principally 
by alow, steep ridge covered with brushwood, 

At the foot of the northern range, sitnated up- 
on the eastern bank of a small river called the 
Bishenmuttee, in latitude 27° 42’ N. ; longitude 
85° B., stands the city of Khatmandoo, the ca- 
pital of Nepaul. It is not the largest of the 
towns in the valley, but enjoys the eminence of 
a metropolis, because it is the residence of the 
Rajah, or king, of Nepaul. In Jength, Khatman- 
doo may measure about a mile ; its breadth is 
inconsiderable, nowhere exceeding half and sel- 
dom extending beyond a quarter of a mile. The 
name, says Colonc) Kirkpatrick, by which the 
town is distinguished in ancient books, is Gor- 
goolputten : the Newars call it Yindaise, whilst 
among the Parbuttias, or mountaineers, it is 
styled Kultipoor, an appellation which seems to 
procced from the same source with Khatmandoo, 
and derived, it is believed, from its numerous 
wooden temples, which are among the most strik- 
ing objects in the city. These cdifices are not 
confined to the body of the town, but are scal- 
tered over iis environs, particularly along the 
sides of a quadrangular tank, or reservoir of 
water. ‘The houses are of brick and tile, with 
pitched or painted roofs. On the street-side they 
have frequently enclosed wooden balconies of 
open carved-work, and of a singular fashion ; the 
front piece, instead of rising perpendicularly, pro- 
jecting in a sloping direction towards the eves of 
the roof. ‘They are of two, three, and four stories, 
and almost without a single exception are of 
amean and poor appearance. The streets are 
exceedingly narrow, and very filthy. 

The city of Patun is of the next importance. It 
occupies a rising spot of ground, situated about 
two miles S. by E. of Khatinandoo, and close to 
the confluence of the Munnohra, Tookcha, and 
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is that of the Chucro, or wheel of Narain. Patun 
is called Yellodaise by the Newars ; and it is like- 
wise occasionally distinguished from Deo Patun, 
by the appellations of Lallit-Patun and Lall- 
Patun. It is a neater town than Kfatmandoo. 

Bhatgong is perhaps still more superior to 
Khatmandoo, for though the least considerable 
of the three towns in point of size, yet its build- 
ings in general have a more striking appearance ; 
and its streets if not much wider, are at all 
events much cleaner than those of the metropolis, 
a distinction which it owes to its admirable brick 
pavement. Bhatgong lies BE. by S. of Khatmandoo, 
at a distance of nearly eight road miles. Its 
ancient name was Dhurmapatun, and it is called 
by the Newars, Khopodaire ; by whom it is also 
described to resemble in figure the Dumbroo, or 
guitar, of Mahadeo. It is the favorite residence 
of the Brahmins of Nepaul, containing many 
more families of that order, than Khatmandoo 
and Patun together. ie 

Kirthipoor oceupies the summit of a low hill, 
about three miles west of Patun. It was at one 
time the seat of an independent Prince; and its 
reduction cost the Goorkhali Prince so much 
trouble, that in resentment of the resistance 
made by the inhabitants, he barbarously caused 
all the males, whom he captured init, to be de- 
prived of their noses. Chobar is also situated on 
an eminence, which with that of Kirthipoor, 
forms a kind of saddle hill. 

Nepaul contains, from its locality, every 
variety of climate, The fourth of it lies in the 
hot plains of the Ganges, and the remaining three 
parts lie on the slope of the Indian Andes, from 
the elevation of five thousand fect up to the limit 
of perpetual snow. Itis alleged to contain from 
forty-three thousand to fifty thousand square 
miles, and to have two million inhabitants. It 
may be called the Switzerland of India ; but its 
area is equal to that of three Switzerlands, while 
the amount of its population is no more than one- 
third part as great.— Smith's Five Years at Ne- 
paul, p. 68, vol. 1. 

Climate and productions of Nepaul, The height 
of Nepual above the level of the sea is about 
four thousand feet, The thermometer, not- 
withstanding this height, ranges to 87 degrees. 
Tis usual height about noon varies from 81° to 
84°. A little after sunrise, it stands between 50° 
and 54°, but it is occasionally as low as 47, 
At nine in the morning, it fluctuates from 62. to 
66°. The mean temperature in March is 67°. 


The seasons of Nepual are pretty nearly the 
same as those of Upper Hindostan. The rains 
commence a little earlier, say in the month of May, 
and set in from the 8. EB. quarter; they are usu- 
ally very abundant, and breakup towards the 
middle of October. : 

Enormous fruit trees are found in the Terai. 
In addition to the Saul, and the Bechia- 
,onti pine, ate to be found the Sissoo, the 
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Setti-saul, the Phutlamical, (an iron wood) the * 
Kalikset, (a sort of black wood), the Sajk, the 
Burra, the Sunni, and the Moolta. Besides these, 
there isa small quantity of ebony. These woods 
constitute in a great measure the commercial 
wealth of Nepaul. Wood merchants congregate 
at the southernmost point of the forest near the 
river Gunduck because of the facility presented 
by that river of floating the timber to Caleutta. 

‘The inhabitants of Nepaul consist chiefly of 
Brahmins and Khetrics, with their various sub- 
divisions of Newars, Dherwars, Mhargies, Bhooti- 
as, and Bhamas. The former of these compose 
the army, engross all situations of trust, whether 
civil or military, and are dispersed _promiscu- 
ously throughout the country. The Newars are 
confined almost to the valley of Nepaul, The 
Dherwars and Mhargies are the busbandmen and 
fishers of the western districts ; and the Bhoo- 
tias, though some families of them are planted 
in the lower lands, occupy, generally speaking, 
such parts of the Kachar as are included in the 
Nepaul territories. The Bhamas are a sort of 
separatists from the Newars, supposed to amount 
to five thousand ; they shave their heads like the 
Bhootias, observe many of the religious rites, as 
well as civil costume of these idolatore, in a dia- 
lect of whose language they are said to preserve 
their sacred writings. ‘To the eastward of Ne- 
paul some districls are inhabited by Limboos, 
Naggunkotes and others. 

The Newars are divided into several castes or 
orders, most of which derive their origin, like 
those among the more ancient Hindoos, from a 
primitive classification, according to trades and 
occupations, 

The peasantry of the Parbattiahs, or hill peo- 
ple, are divided into four classes, denominated 
Awal, Doom, Seoom, and Charem. These 
are Persian terms, and denote, first, second, third, 
and fourth. The Awals are those peasants who 
possess five ploughs and upwards; the Dooms, 
such as have from one to five; the Seooms are 
those who, without being proprieters of ploughs, 
are considered to be at the head of a few or more 
labourers ; and the lands of Népaul Proper are 
cultivated, almost without exception, by Newars; 
those to thé westward, as Noorkale, &c. by the 
Parbatty tribe, called Dherwara. 

The Ryots or peasantry are distinguish- . 
ed also into Koohrya and Perja. The for- ' 
mer are those settled in Bertha proprietory, 
or other rent-free lands, and are not Jiable « 
to be called on by government for any 
services, except the repair of roads, and at- 
tendance in the army upon particular occasions. 
The Perjas, who occupy lands actually belonging 
to the Prince, though perhaps in the immediate 
possession of Jagheerdars, are, on the contrary, 
obliged to perform various services, both at the 
call of the Jagheerdar and of the Prince. 

‘The great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of - 
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the mountains,cast of the river Kali, as in Nepaul 

zis Mongol. The fact is inseribed, in characters 
so plain, upon their faces, forms, and languages, 
that we may well dispense with the superfluous 
and vain attempt to trace it historically in the 
meagre chronicles of barbarians. 

The’ Elthariahs are the descendants, more or 
less pure, of Rajpoots and other Kshatriyas 
of the plains, who sought refuge in these moun- 
tains from the Moslem, or merely Military ser- 
vice, as adventurers, 

The Elthariahs speak the Khas language, and 
they speak no other. 

The martial classes of Nepaul are, then, the 
Khas, Magar, and Gurung ; each comprising a 
very numerous clan or race, variously ramified 
and subdivided. 

It has been calculated that there are at this 
time in Nepaul no less than thirty thousand Dakh- 
riabs, or soldiers off the roll by rotation, be- 
longing ta the above three tribes. There does 
not exist any insuperable obstacle to England ob- 
taining, in one form or other, the services of a 
large body of these men; and such are their 
energy of character, love of enterprise, and free- 
dom from the shackles of caste, that their ser- 
vices, if once obtained, would soon come to be 
most highly prized. 

In the opinion of competent judges, they are 
by far the best soldiers in India ; and if they 
were made participators of our own renown in 
arms, their gallant spirit and unadulterated 
military habits might be relied on for fidelity ; 
and our good and regular pay, and noble pension 
establishment would serve to counterpoise the 
influence of nationality, especially in the Magars 
and Gurungs. 

The beautiful furs, monthly obtainable in 
Khatmandoo, from Lassa and Digurchee, in 
Thibet, might be imported. These two large cities 
are great fur,depots ; they are only forty marches 
from Khatmandoo, It is, however, deserving of 
consideration, whether by encouraging a direct 
fur trade, we should not be unintentionally giving 
offence to Russia, for a very large portion of the 
Russian fur trade ig derived from this part of 
Thibet, aud certainly by far the most valuable 
furs are obtained there. Some of the most beau- 
tiful dresses made of furs are brought by the 
Native merchants from these cities ; and he once 
purchased from one of them a fur cloak with 
thick silk lining for one hundred and fifty Moree 
rupees, in English moncy little more than ten 
pounds, 

Birds of Nepaul: Catalogue of, by Mr. B. I. 
Hodgson. 

(1973) Pullturide. 

Gypetos barbatus, Vultur tenuiceps. 
Neophron perenopterus. Polypteryx cupido. 
Vultur fulvus, Vultur cinereus, ? 
Vultur leuconotus, Hemigyps ponticerianus, 
Vultur bengalensis. 
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(1974) Falconida. 


Buteo canescens, 
Buteo erythrura. 


Faleo peregrinoides. 
Faleo sultancus. 


Hemietus strophiatus. Falco micrurus. 


Aquila 


nevia 


crassipes, 


v. Faleo subbuteo. 
Falco rufipey 


Aquila nipalensis, ». ru- Falco rufipedoides. 


briventer. 
Aquila milvoides. 
Aquila Daphanea. 
Aquila vittata. 
Aquila bifasciata. 
Neopus perniger. 
Butaquila leucophala. 
Niseetus grandis. 
Niseetus pallidus. 
Nisectus nipalensis. 
Niseetus pulchrior. 


Falco tinunculus. 

Faleo tinunculoides. 

Falco interstinctus. 

Faleo chicquera. 

Hicrax entolmus v, ben- 
galensis ? 

Hyptiopus (baza) lopho- 


tes. 
Pernis bharatensisv. 
apivorus. 


Elanus melanopterus, 


Limnatus unicolor v. Milvus subhemalayanus, 


pennatus ? 
Circetus 
undulatus Vigors, 
Circretus tarayensis. 
Cirewtus mithilensis. 
Cireretus maculatior. 
Cirewtus gallicus. 
Pandion indicus. 
Ichthyizetus 
v. horsfieldii ? 
Ichthyiztus hucarius, 
Halitus albipes. 
macei, 
Halietus lanceatus. 


Milvus indicus v.cheela ? 


nipalensis v. Milvus ? rotundicauda, 


Astur palumbarius ? 
Astur indicus. 
Butastur Leesa. 
Accipiter nisosimilis, 
Accipiter scutarius, 
Accipiter subtypicus, 


plambeus Accipiter affinis, 


Accipiter fringillaroi- 
des. 


v, Circus cyaneus. 


Circus cinerascens v. ? 
pallidus ? 


Dentiger pondicerianus, Cireus eruginosus, 


Faleo thermophilus, 
Falco milvipes, 
Faleo peregrinus, 
(1975) Strigide. 
Athene tarayensis. 
Athene cuculoides. 
Athene tubiger, 


Cireus melanoleucos. 
Circus nipalensis, 
Circus plumipes, 


Aetoglaux (Huhua) ni- 
palensis, 
Otus vulgaris. 


Athene perlineata, v. un Otus brachiotus. 


dulata? Buch. 
Athene badia. 
Ninox Jeridius, 
Scops sunia. 
Scops lettia, 


Mesomorpha (Urrua) ca- 
vearia, v.Bengalensis ? 

Mesomorpha Coroman- 
dra, 

Mesomorpha nivicola. 


Scops pennata, v. Al- Meseides (Bulaca) new- 


drovandi? 
Cultrunguis nigripes. 
Cultrunguis flavipes, 


arensis. 
Strix flammea, 
Strix badia. 


(1976) Caprimutgide. 
Caprimulgus saturatior. Caprimulgus uipalensis. 
Caprimulgus imotatus, Caprimulgus gymnopus, 
(1977) Hirundinide. 


Cypselus_nipalensis, 
afflnis ? 


vy. Hirundo rapicola, 
Hirundo rustica. 


Cheetura gigantea ? v. Hirundo subsoccata. 


nudipes. 
Hirundo nipalensis. 


Hirundo minuta, 
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(1978) Todide. 
Eurystomus calorynx. 
Eurystomus orientalis. 
Coracias bengalensis. 


Simornis (Raya) serice- 
oyula, v. Eurylaimus 
Dalhonsize, James. 

Simornis rubropygia. 
(1979) Trogonide. 

Trogon Hodgsoni. 

(1980) Alcedinide’ 

Alcyon capensis ? v prin- Aleyon guttata. 
ceps, H. Aleyon rudis. 

Alcyon smyrnensis. Aleyon bengalensis. 
Aleyou calipyga. e 
(1981) Meropide. 

Merops ferugiceps. 

Merops quinticolor. 

Merops typicus. 

Merops viridis. 

(1982) Upupide. 

Upupa Epops ? v. indi- 
(1983) Promeropide. 

Cinnyris nipalensis. Cinnyris epimecurus. 

Cinnyris miles, Arachnotherachrysopus, 

Cinnyris ignicauda, Myzanthe (Micrura) ig- 

Cinnyris_ epimecurus, nipectus, 

Cinnyris saturata. Myzanthe inornata, 

Cinnyris epauletta. Pachyglossa melanoxan- 

Cinnyris strigula, tha. 


(1984) Meliphagide. 
Chloropsis cyanopterus, Chloropsis aurifrons, 
(1985) Certhide. 


Certhia himalayana. — Pnoepyga Pusilla. 
Tichodroma phuicop- Pnoepyga rufiventer. 


Merops torquatus. 

Napohila (Bucia) nipal- 
ensis. 

Napohila meropura. 


cus, I. 


tera? v. subhema- Puoepyga albiventer. 
layana. Oligura (‘Lesia) cyani- 
Sitta castaneovontris, venter, 
Sitta nipalensis. Oligura flaviventer, 
Sitta corallina, Troglodytes subhema- 
Pnoepyga (Tesia} con-  layanus, 


color. 
(1986) Luscinidee 


Orthotomus sutorius, v. Horonis fortipes 
ruficapillus, v, sphae- Neornis ? cacharensis, 
nura ?. Neotnis stigiceps. 

Decura (Snya) fuligi- Neornis filavolivacea, 
nosa. Tribura luteoventris. 

Decura erlnigera, v, cau- Horeites brunifrons. 
data. Horeites pollicaris. 

Prinia fasea Abromis erochroa. 

Cisticola subhemalayana Abromis schisticeps. 

Salicaria arundinacea ? Abromis castaneoceps. 

Salicaria_affinis. Abromis chlarapus v Re- 

Hippolais Swajnsoni, gulus modestus Auct. 

Phyllopneuste xantho- Abromis xanthagaster. 
schistos. Abromis tenuiceps ? v. 

Phyllopneuste affinis. regulus. 

Phyllopneuste trochilus. Abromis pulchrata. 

Phyllopneustereguloides Polyodon *(yuhina) gul- 

Nivicola schistilatus, aris. 

Tloronis flaviventris, § Polvodon occipitalis, 
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Polyodon nigrimentum. Grillivora 


longicauda 
Myzornis pyrrhoura, 


vy. Kittacinela macrura. 
Txulus flavieollis. Phaenicura ? leuocophala 
Copsychus_ saularis. g. Chaimarrornis. 


* Note. Polyodons and Myzornis here placed 
inthe Luscinidae, and Aleopus inserted in the 
‘Yurdide, should have been left as they were 
placed by Mr. Hodgson, in the family of the 
Meliphagida. They are genuine Honey suckers in 
habits and in structure and so also is Saroglossa 
inserted in the sequel under Sturnidz, 
Pheenicura rubricauda, ‘Tarsiger chrysecus. 
Pheenicura rabricauda, Larvivora cyanea, 


Phanicura — rubricauda Larvivora homochroa. 
ruticilla, Dimorpha (Siphia) stro- 
Pheenicura rubricauda __ phiata, 
tricolor. Dimorpha rubrocyanea. 
Phenicura rubricauda Dimorpha leucocyanea. 
carulocephala. Synornis joulaimus.* 
Phenicura rubricauda Synornis leucura,(Mus- 
schisticeps. cicapa auct.) 
Pheenicura — rubricauda 


nipatensis, v. atrata. 

* Note. fem. mas of my Joulamus, the lencura 
of Gmelin and rubeculoides of Sykes who makes 
the former a Muscicapa and the latter a Saxicola. 
Nemura cyanura, Accentor immaculatus, 
Nemura rufilatus. v. nipalepsis. 
Nemura flavolivacea.  Accentor cachiirensis. 
Calliope pectoralis, Accentor nipalensis, 
Calliope Lathami. Tora scapularis. 
Cyanecula y. Calliope Parus sultaneus, 

suecoides. Parus xanthogenys, 
Muscisylvia leucura. — Parus monticolus. 
Bradypterus pheenicu- Parus jouschistos, 

roides. Parus melalophus, 
Thamnobia scapularis Parus dichrous ? 
Rubicola ferrea: Parus seriophrys. 
Saxicola saturatior. Parus schistinotus. 
Saxicola rubicola. Paras emodins, 
Saxicola meloleuca, Parus erythrocephalus. 
Saxicola insignis. Semnoris* 
Accentor strophiatus. 
(Suthora) atrifrons. Enicurus schistaceus, 
Temnoris fulvifrons. | Enicurus immaculatus. 
Zosterops madaraspata- Eiticurus, Scouleri, v.- 

na. heterurus. 
Motacilla Hodgsoni, | Anthus maculatus, 
Motacilla boarula. Anthus, roseaceus, Vv, ru- 
Motacilla xanthoschista. fogularis ? 
Motacilla locustrina.  Anthus hortulanus, 
Budytes calcaratus Anthus brevirostris, 
Budytes citreoloides. | Anthus pelopus. 
Budytes schisticeps. Cichlops, monticolus, v. 
Budytes fulvienter. Corydalla Richardi? 
Budytes dubius, v. an- Cichlops ubigbitarius. 

thides. Cichlops thermophilus. ~ 
Enicurns maculatus.  Cichlops fortipes. 
Enicarus fuliginosus, 

* Note. Temnoris next Gould’s Paradoxornis 
and Blyth’s Heteromorpha and Conostoma also 
perhaps, # 


NEPAUL. 
(1987) Turdide. 


Chlorisoma venaotria.  Hemipteron nipalense. 
Myophonus, metallicus. Crateropus rufimentum. 
Myophonus, Temmiue- Crateropus ocellatus, 
kit Crateropus moniligey, 
Pitta, cyanoptera. Crateropus grisauris, 
Pitta, rodogasster. Crateropus albogularis. 
Haleornis (Paludicola.) Crateropus leucolophus. 
nipalensis. Crateropus cerulatus, 
Cinelus, Pallasii. Crateropus variegatus. 
Cinelus, P. young ? v. Crateropus affinis. 
maculatus. Crateropus erythropte- 
Petroeincla, cyanota. rus. 
Petrocinela, homochroa. Crateropus 
Petroeincla, cyanea. phalus. 
Petrocincla Krythrogas- Trochalopteron melanu- 
tra, 1a, Vv. zanthoc squamata 
Orocetes cinclorhynchus Gould. 
Petrophila turdoides. 
Zoothera monticola. 
Turdus pacilopterus. 
Turdus oreocincloides. 
‘furdus atrogularis. 
Turdus erythrurus. 
‘Turdus ? picaoides. 
‘Turdus rubrocanus. 
Turdus Naumannii. 
‘Turdus viseivorus ? 
Merula nivicollis. 
Grandala coelicolor, 
Oreocincla Whitei. Stachyris pyrrhops, 
Oreocinela ? rostrata.  Stachyris chrysaa, 
Oreocincla ? micropus. Erpornis *zanthochlora 
Turdulus, 8. g. 


* Note. Stachyris, Erpornis and Mixornis 
stood in my arrangement near to dra, chlorop- 
sis, &c. among the Brachy pods, and Alcopus, us 
already noted, among the Meliphagide, and such 
T still think are their proper places, 


erythroc- 


Trochalopteron setifer. 
Trochalopteron subuni- 
color 
Timalia pellotis. 
Timalia leucotis, 
‘Timalia pileata. 
Pyetoris hypoleuca vv. 
Timalia hyp duct. 
Mixornis ruticeps, v. 
‘Yimalia gularis, Horst. 
Strachyris nigriceps, 


Bradypterus, alias Hemiptilon. 

Mix, ruficeps, alias chloris, alias gularis. 

Pyctoris, alias Chrysomma. Type, Tymalia hy- 
poleuca, duct, 


. 
Malacocercus griscus, v. Trichophorus xantho- , 


terreecolor. gaster, 
Malacocereus abornis. Hemixus flavala. 
Malacocercus geochrous, Hypsipetes psaroides. 
Pomalorhinus erythro- Hypsipetes viridis. 


genys. Alcopus (Sibia) picaoi- 
Pomatorhinus schisti- des. 
ceps, Alcopus nigriceps. 


Pomatorhinus ruficollis. Alcurus melanocephalus 
Keropia striata, Alcurus nipalensis. 
Oriolus Traillii. Ixops nipalensis, v. Ac- 
Oriolus galbula. tinodura? Gould. 
Oriolus melonoris. Ixos cafer? ¥. pygzeus. 
Oriolus Hodgsoni. Ixos leucogenys. 
Oriolus juy ? strigipec- Ixos jocosus ? v, pyrr- 
tus. hotis. 


NEPAUL. 


, (19838) Muscicapide. 


; Muscicapa astigma. 


: do. ciliaris. 

i do. __ terracolor. 

{ do. melanops. 

{ do. acormus 

| do. hemileucura. 
! do. — leueoschista. 


; Digenea leucomelanura. 


i Digenea tricolor. 
Hemipus picaleolor, v. 
musqicapa picata,” 





! Hemichelidon ferugineus Chelidorynx 
Puligi- 


Hemichelidon 
nosus 
Bainopus irenoides. 


(1989) Ampelida. 


Chaitaris (Niltava) rube- 
culoides. 
Chaitaris‘sundara. 
Chaitaris sordidus. 
Chuitaris fuligiventer. 
Muscipeta /paradisea. 
Rhipidura albigula. 
Myiagra cwrulea, v. oc- 
cipitalis. 
Cryptolopha poiocepha- 
la. 
hypoxan- 
tha, v. Khipidara hy- 
poxantha, Biydh? 


Leiothrix calipyga v. furcatus. 


* Note See Monograph of this group in Cor- 
byn’s India Review and in J, A. 8, 


Certhiparus (Minla) ig- Pericrocotus sordidus, 


nitineta, 


Certhiparus castaneceps. 


Graucalus, papuensis ? 
Nipalensis, 


Proparus (Siva) vinipee- Volvocivora* melaschis- 


tus, 
Proparus ? chrysecus. 
Fringilliparus 
argentaurius. 


Joropus (Siva) strigula, 


Joropus nipalensis, 


Joropus cyanouropterus, 
Prosorinia (Cochoa) pur- Dicrurus pyrrhops. 


purea. 
Prosorinia viridis. 
Ptruthius erythronotus. 
Peruthitus 
rus. 


lensis. 


cornis princeps, 


(1990) Laniade. 


Tephrodornis pelfica. 
Teplrodornis leucura. 


i 


tephronotus, 
Collurio ferrugiceps. 


(1991) Corvide. 


Garrulus lanceolatus. 
Garrulus bispecularis, 


chus. 


Temnoris. 
Nucifraga hemispila. 








? ¥, Corone ? 


(Mesia) 


Heterornis (Cutia) nipa- 


Corvus macrorhynchus. 


tos. 

* Ocypterus volvocivora 
to next family or la- 
niadee ocypterus ru- 
fiventer, 

Dicrurus fingah Py. al- 
birictus, 


Dicrurus macrocercus ? 
vy. annectans. 
Dicrurus niniventer, 


xanthochlo- Dicrurus hemidicrurus. 


Prepopterus (Chaptia) 
eneus, ¥, muscipe- 
toides. 


Pericrocotus, v. pheni- Cometes(Chibia)crishna, 


Cometes grandis. 


Pericrocotus brevirostris Melisseus (Bhringa) re- 
Pericrocotus perigrinus. 


mifer. 


Collurio obscurior. 
Collurio jounotus. 


Collurio nipalensis_v. Collurio Hardwickii. 


Collurio tricolor. 


Crypsirina vagabunda. 
Crypsiriua sinensis. 


Cyanurus ? erythrorhyn- Conostoma wmodium. 


Heteromorpha uuicolor. 


* Note. Hetermorpha next paradozornis and 


Corvus splendens v. im 
pudicus ? 
Frigilus graculus., 


NEPAUL. 


(1992) Sturnide, 
Saraglossa spilopterus* 


* Note. Saroglossa to Mcliphagide ; a very : 
interestingjform placed inycnus Lamprotormis / 
by Vigors, which has led, I suppose, to its dis- | 
posal here under the Sturnidwe, with which it: 


has no affinity. 


Eulabes v. gracula re- Pastor tristis. 
ligeosa Pastor cristatellus. 

Pastor roseus. Pastor gregicolus. 

Pastor Pagodarum ? v, Sturnus indicus. 
nigriceps, Sternopastor contra. 

Pastor matabaricus ? v. 
caniceps, 

(1993) Fringillide, 
Ploceus flavigula. 
Ploceus melanogaster. 
Ploceus passerinus. Alauda leiopus, v, 
Ploccus atrigula. orientalis, 
Coccothraustes melano- Alauda triborhyncha, v. 

zanthus. Leiopus ? 
Coccothraustes carnipes. Alauda duleivox. 


Emberiza aurcola. 
Heterura sylvana. 


Coccothraustes —_icter- Heterops cristatus. 
oides, Corypha baghaira, 
Spermestes melanoce- Plocealauda typica. 


phalus. Pyrrhulauda cruciger. 
Spermestes lincoventer, Propasser rodopepla. 
v. leuconota ? Propasser sordida, 


Spermestes (Lonchura) young of —Pulcher- 
acuticauda, rima ? 
Spermestes fuscoluteus. Propasser pulcherrima, 


Carduelis spinoides, v. Pr, rodochroa ? 

Procarduelis nipalensis, Pyrrholinota rosseolor, 

Pyrgyta domesticata. v. Pyrrh rosea ? 

Pyrgyta montana. Dyrrhoplectes epauletta, 

Gymnoris flavirostris.. Propyrrhula subhema- 

Fringillauda nemoricola. _ chalana. 

Emberiza nipalensis, v. Propyrrhula rubeculoid- 
erythroptera ? es, 

Emberiza sordida, vy. Propyrrhula Sipahi. 
ehlorocephala, Pyrrhula erythrocephala. 

Emberiza oinopus, s, g. Pyrrhela nipalensis, 
Ocyris. Loxia-hemalayana. 


(1994) Bucerotida. 


Buceros cinerascens. 
Buceros homrai. 


(1995) Psittacide, 


Palwornis rhodocepha- Paleornis nipalensis. 

lus, Paleornis nigrirostris, 
Paleornis mystaceus. Palwornis torquatus ? 
Paleornis ponticerianus Psittacula pyropyga vel. 
Paleornis schisticeps, vetnalis ? 


(1996) Picide. 
Bucco caniceps v.viridis? Piculus rufifrons. 
Bucco ceruligula, Comeris (Sasia) ochra- 
Bucco igniceps, cea. 
Bucco grandis. Picus sultaneus. 
Piculus nipalensis. 


Buceros nigralbus. 
Acer8s nipalensis. 


NEPAUL. 


; Dryotomus flavigula v. Dendrocopus moluccen- 
flavinucha ? sis: 

Chloronerpes ? pyrrhotis Brachylophus sericollis 

Dendrocopus cathpha- Brachylophus xanthopy- 


rius. geus, 
: Dendrocopus hypery- Brachylophus squama- 
i thrus. tus, 

Dendrocopus pyriceps. Brachylopus Occipitalis, 
: Dendrocopus — majoroi- Brachypternus Shorii. 
‘des, Brachypternus igniceps. 

Dendrocopus _ brunni- Meiglyptes badius. - 

frons 


(1997) Cuculida, 


Pheenicophausmontanus Cuculus micropterus. 
Zanclostomus sirki. Cucules saturatus. 
Oxylophus coromandus, Cuculus sparverioides. 
v. rubrarmus. Cuculus niger ? y. py- 
Oxylophus serratoides.  rommatus. 
Eudynamys orientalis. Cuculus brevipennis. 
Centropus pygmeus. Coculus nisicolor. 
Centropus philippensis. Pscudornis dicruroides. 
Cuculus hemalayanus ? Chalcites xanthorhyn- 
v, bharovus, chus. 
Cuculus canorus 


(1998) Columbide. 


Vinago sphenura, Columba pulchrala. 
Vinago militaris, Columba leuconota, 
Ptilonopus turturoides. Columba domestica, var. 
Ptilonopus macronotus. Columba pulchricollis, 
Romeris (Loria) aroma- Monornis perpulchra. 

tica, Turtur vitticollis, 
Rhinopus (Ducula) in- Turtur douraca, 

signis, Coceyzura tusalia, 
Dendrotreron Hodgsoni, Ana murmensis. 


(1999) Phasianida. 


Crossoptilon tibetanum. Tragopan satyrus, 
Phasianus Wallichii Lophophorus —Impeya- 
Epomia Amherstii. nus, v. refulyens, 
Epomia picta. Gallophasis pucrasia. * 
Euplocomus leucomelas, Tetraogallus Nigellii. 
Gallus Bankiva. 


* Note. Gallophasis was originally applied 
by me to the Kaliches, which are, in’ structure 
and in geographic distributién, a most perfect 
link between tropical Gallus and boreal Phasi- 
anus. 


Ithaginis cruentatus, — Coturnix philippensis. 
Tetraoperdix (Lerwa) ui- Coturnix dactylisonans ? 
vicola. v. indicus. 
Francolinus gularis. Perdicula rubicola. 
Francolinus orientalis. Hemipodius joudera. 
Francolinus vulgaris? y. Hemipodius Dussumi- 
brevipes. eri. ? v. variabilis. 
Pyetes (Chacura)chukor. Hemipodius taigur ? v. 
Arboricola olivacea, vy. plumbipes. 
torquola. Pterocles arenarius. 
Arboricola rufipes. Pterocles pictus. 
Coturnix textilis ? v. Pterocles exustus, 
plavialis, 








i pla 


NEPAUL. 
(2000) Otide. @ 

Otis _bengalensis, v. de- Otis aurita. 
liciosa. Otis nigriceps. 
(2001) Charadrid. 

Edienemus crepitans, 

Pseudops grisaeus. vy. spinosus. 

Cursorius taryensis.  Sarciophorus fuscus. 

Glareola_nipalensis, v. Lobivanellus goensis, 
cinerascens, Charadrius pluvialis. 

Glareola thermophila, v. Charadrius ruffinus, 
longipes. Charadrius subrefinus. 

Glareola_gangetica. Hiatieula minor. 

Squatarola tinerea. Hematopus ostralegus, 

Vanellus cristatus 
(2002) Ardecida. 

Anthropoides virgo, 

Ardea purpurea. 

Ardea insignis. 

Ardea cinerea. 

Egrctta chloriceps, 


Philomachus ventali, 


Platalea Pyrrhops. 
Ciconia leucocepha\ +? v. 
biclavata. 
Ciconia nigra. 
v. Mycteria australis. 
virescens, duct. Osteorophea immigra- 
Egretta cinnamomea. toria- 
Ugretta flavicans, v.rus- Tantalus rodopteron vy. 
sata ? leucocephalus ? 
Egretta nigrirostris. Ibis falcinellus. (Pseudi- 
Egretta maronata. bis) papillosa. 
Egretta modesta, This aimolene, vy. mela- 
Nyctiardea europea. —_ nocephalus. 


(2008) &colopacide, 


Numenius arquata. 
Numenius arquatula. 
Numenius pheopus. 
Limosa melanura. 
Clorhynchus 
tus. 
Totanus calidris. 
‘Totanus macularius ? vy. 
auratus. 
Totanus glareola. 


Tringa. pusilla ? 

v. 'Temminckii ? 
Totanus variabilis. 
Totanus minuta. 
strophia- Machetes optatus, 
Machetes Pugnax ? 
Rhyncheea capensis ? v. 

indica. 

Gallinago nemoricola. 
Gallinago media? v. 


Totanus glottoides. uniclavata. 
‘Totanus hypoleucos. Gallinago heterura v.bi- 
Totanus ochropus. clivata. 


Totanus glareoides. Gallinago solitaria. 
‘Totanus fuscus. Gallinago gallinula, 
Reeurvirastra avocctta. Seolopar rusticola. 
Himantopus melanopte- 

rus. 


(2004) Palamedide, 


Parra sinensis. 
Parra superciliosa. 


(2005) Rallide, 
Zapornia flammiceps. 
Zapornia pusilla. v. Bail- us. 

loni. Gallinula chloropus. 
Zapornia thermophila, Fulica atra. 
Zapornia nigrolineata. 

(2006) Anatide, 
Anser rubrirostris. 
Auser indicus. 


Parra indica. 
Parra Pheenicura. 


Porphyrio _hyacinthie- 


Mycrocygna girra. 
» Dendroevera arcuata 


NERIUM OLEANDER. 


Tadorna vulpanser. Querquedula vulgaris, 
Tadorna rutila. Foligula vulgaris. 
Tadorna ? pnoe. Fuligula? cheonea. 
Anas mail. Fuligula nyroca. 

Anas boschas. Fuligula Leucopthaimos 
Anas vitticeps. FuligulaCarfophyilacea. 
Rhynchaspis clypeata. Fuligula rufina. 

Dafila caudacuta, Fuligula cristata. 
Mareca poccilorhyncha. Mergus serrator. 
Querquedula crecca. 


Cygnys ferus the wild swan whereof, strange 
to say I procured a sample in the valley of Ne- 
pal during a most unusually inclement winter. 


(2007) Podicipede. 


Podiceps minor, vy. pan- Podiceps eristatus. 
dubia. 
(2008) Laride. 


Xema ridibunda. 
Xema pallida. 


(2009) Pelecanide. 


Pelecanus gangeticus. 
Pelecanus calirhynchua, 
Carbo pygmaeus. Carbo leucocephala. 
Carbo raptensis. Plotus melanogaster. 
The list consists of 652 species. 
89 Raptorial. - 
407 Passerine, 
44 Gallinaceous. 
17 Wading. 
35 Palmipedes.—Beng. 4s. Soc. Jour. No. 
VI. of 1851. 


(2010) NEPHELIUM LONGANUM. Sapin« 
dace, Poovutty marum, Tamil. A moderate 
sized tree having a strait trunk and fine globular 
head. ‘The wood is white, hard and close grain- 
ed, but the carpenters, seem to be unace 
quainted with it. 


(2011) NEP YAN, Burmese ; Plantain: Mfu- 
8a paradisiaca. 

(2012) NERIUM ODORUM. 

Kurrubee, Hinp, 

Common in gardens in every part of India. 
The bark of the root, and the fragrant leaves 
are used by the native Indian practitioners as 
powerful repellant : applied externally. ‘The root 
is very poisonous.—O’ Sh. p. 445, 

(2013) NERIUM OLEANDER. The olean- 
der, rose bay, or spurge laure]. 

Nypiov PoSodevpov, PoSodapyn. Diose. 
Karzahra, Hin. 

A native of the warm parts of Europe, of 
Asia Minor and the lower Himalayas, common 
in gardens all over India, The whole plant is 
impregnated with a dangerous principle which 
has not as yet been insulated, though many at- 
tempts have been made to procure it. Its ac- 
tivity and volatility are very great; it is even a 
' popular belief that the vapour of the flowers in a 
ielose apartment will prove poisonous. Exter- 


Sterna roseata. 


Carbo Javanicn. 
v. raptensis. 
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nally the leaves and bark have been used (and 
sometimes even internally) as a remedy in herpes 
and itch. The raeped wood is employed as rats- 
bane. The wood itself is used by some eastern 
nations as the best material for gunpowder char- 
coal.—O' 8K. page 445. 

(2014) NERIUM PISCIDIUM of Dr. Rox- 
burgh is used for its tough fibres, and contains 
anareotie principle which proves pernicious to 
sh inhabiting tanks in which the “fibres are 
steeped.—O’ Sk. p, 445. Nerium Pisidium is 
the Echalat of the Cossia Hills, its bark contains 
fibres, used by the natives as hemp. Itisa 
perennial climber. 


(2015) NUTAVIL MARUM on CHUNDAO 
LEPURANDASACCADORA. This very com- 
mon tree is the most gigantic of all in Wynaad jun- 
gles. Croramboor bags or sacks are made from 
the bark: wood not much used.—Mclvor. M. E. 

(2016) NETTE PALE, the Tamil name of a 
tree which produccs the country gooseberry : the 
fruit is one of the most powerful acids of India. 
It grows to about twelve inches in diameter. 
The wood is not of any use.—Edye. Mal. and Can. 

(2017) NGADJU, the name of the inhabitants 
on the Kahayan or Dyak river in Borneo. 

(2018) NICOBAR. The amount of the whole 
population spread or scattered over the Nicobar 
Archipelago does not exceed the moderate number 
of 8,000 souls ; of whom about 2,000 inhabit Car- 
nicobar. Theressa had a population of about 500 
souls.—Jour.Ind. Arch. Vol.JL. No 5, 1849. The 
Nicobarians are strongand capable of carrying very 
heavy burdens.Some of them carrying without any 
trouble 200 cocoanuts,—'The language used by 
the Nicobarians is polysyllabic,abounds in vowels, 
and its pronunciation is harsh aud far from har- 
monious.—The chief food of the Nicobarians is 
the pulp of the cocounut, yams, plantains, pa- 
payahs, fowls, and above all pigs, which abound 
in those Islands. It is not uncommon to sce 
round a single hut, 40, 50, or 60 ofthem. The 
quantity of pigs killed and eaten is almost in- 
credible. The Nicobarians, though voracious, 
separate the grease from the flesh, and keep it 
separately for culinary purposes ; they never eat, 
or rather devour any part but the flesh, and 
that for a single festival day. There was seen 
and counted 75 large pigs killed for satiating the 
wolf like appetite of the inhabitants ofan incon- 
siderable district of Theressa Island. In this res- 
pect, the Chinese could not be a match for the 
Nicobarians,—Jour. Ind. Arch. Vol. LI, No. 5. 
1849, page 272. 

(2019) NIGELLA. 

Magreela Kala-jira, Hrsp. 

Seeds of Nigella sativa; black, irregularly 
angular, resembling grains of coaree gunpowder. 
— Ben. Phar. 

(2020) NIKAH, Aras. 


ea og ees are Eee 


Nikah and Shadce 


PAE, Fon Phe ancora 








NOSTOE EDULI. 

ing the marriage or the magiage cremonial of 
the mahomedans. The nikah, however, is the 
form of words used by the Kazce in uniting 
the couple and the shadee or rejoicings, are all ad- 
ditional, and may be lengthend or curtailed 
at the will of the relatives. About Delhi, the cere- 
mony of Nikah would appear to be styled 
“ Barat.” The shadee ceremonial in India is 
generally used only where the bride is a 
spinster and of equal rank with the husband. 

(2021) NILA PALA, the Tamil name of a 
small tree, the wood of which is very close-grain- 
ed; it is used in house-work, The yoot of this 
tree is used as a medicine, and applied in cases 
of rheumatism (which are very prevalent after the 
monsoon sets in); this tree is only found in Tra- 
yancore and there it is sacred.—Edye. M, and C. 

(2022) NYMROUD, The mound wherein 
sculptures have been discovered at this ancient 
place is not far from the ‘igris, and about four 
hours distant from Mosul. Xenophon, in his ac- 
count of the retreat of the 10,000 makes men- 
tion of a pyramid in a town called by him Laris- 
sa. It is most probable that the mound marks 
the site of that place. 

The Birs Nimroud and mound are supposed hy 
Travellers to represent the town of Babel, but 
others conjecture it to be the remains of a temple 
of the ancient Borsippa which is mentioned as 
having been near Babylon, and where Alexander 
halted on his road to Ecbatana when warned by 
the Chaldeans not to enter Babylon from the East. 

(2023) NILAM-PALA, the Tamil name of a 
trec that grows toabout twelve or fifteen feet 
long and fifteen inches in diameter: it isnot of 
much consideration; it produces a small fruit 
which is used by the natives medicinally.— 
Edye. M. @. 

(2024) NITO CLOTH. A cloth used by the 
wild natives in Mindoro, 

(2025) NOBUTS.—Are a species of Kettle 
drum the nse of which is confined to royalty, 
and even then they are used only on occasions of 
state. In the regulations for the government of 
Malaccain the 11th Annal_it is laid down that 
when it is necessary for the Lacksamana to be in 
attendance the Nobute.ought to be present, the 
term, ‘ to confer Nobuts.” means, to give one the 
government of a country with the rights of roy- 
alty.—Jour. Ind. Arch. No, 8 Vol. 8. Act. 1851. 

(2026) NOSTOE EDULLT is used in China as 
food ; Gelidinm corneum enters,it is said by some, 
into the formation of the edible swallows’ nests 
of the Japanese islands. Agar-agar moss is shipped 
from Singapore to the extent of 13,000 ton: 
a-year. Irish moss, Ice‘and moss, Ceylon moss, 
and some others, are also of some importance, 
Todine and kelp are prepared to a considerable 
extent from sca weeds ; one species (Fucus fener! 
furnishes large supplies of glue to the Canton 


market. and the orchilla weed is of great impor 
Pachies 46 tin Bae iene 


NUTMEG. 
(2027) NOW-ROZ, Pers. New year’s day 
amongst the Mahomedans the day on which the 
suu enters the sign Aries, 


(2028) NUTMEG. On the progress of the nut- 
meg cultivation and trade from the early part of 
the seventeenth century up to the present day. 

It is the hitherto extremely limited consemp- 
tion of nutmegs and mace, and of the latter espe- 
cially, over the world, as compared with other 
tropical exportable produce, which has checked 
and perhpas ever will continue to cheek, any 
permanently large progressive increase of these 
spices, 

The aid 6f arithmetical acumen would searcely 
be required to shew that the culminating point 
of nutmeg cultivation has been nearly, if not 
already reached, so that should but a merely frac- 
lional portion of the area in E. Asia now under 
the vule of two nations respectively, nay, should 
the islands of Singapore aud Pinang with the 
lands of 2, Wellesley, only,—be fully planted and 
cultivated with nutmex trees, the produce of the 
whole cultivation would be amply sufficient to 
glut all the markets of the world. 

The facts we are about to exhibit have been 
chiefly obtained from official Nuteh records, 
quoted by British euthorities when the Dutch 
spice islands were under British rule, and from 
the official reports and statements of these British 
authorities themselves. The inferences from 
and observations on these documents are those 
of the Kditor of the Indian Archipelago. 


Tt iswell known thatthe Dutch confined the 
cultivation of the nutmeg, when they got posses- 
sion of the Moluccas from the Portuguese, in the 
end of 1598, to three distant islands.—Lonthoir 
or great Banda, Banda Neira, aud Pulo Aye. 


“The first of these presents a ridge of hills of 
various heights from one extremity to the 
other, the sides of which are ext into ravines 
through which descend a few sinall streams, 
the only ones on the island. ‘The island is 
eresecut shaped, ig 9 miles Jong and 24 miles 
across where widest. The highe-t hill or Neira 
«dloes not exceed 800 feet and the south side is 
perfectly flat. Gunong Apiis a single island 
or cone of volcanic matter rising from a rocky 
base and separated from great Banda by a 
narrow channel, It has the appearance of a 
heap of cinders and two thirds of it are per- 
fectly black and bare of all vegetation, while a 
constant smoke rises from the crater. 

Pulo Aye, according to Martin, and the S. 
side of great Banda yield the best nutmegs. 
Neira is 24 miles long and about 33 miles 
across where widest. @ulo Aye is nearly cir- 
cular and is about 1} mile in diameter— Present 
state of Banda 1813. 


Count Nogendorp Coup d’oil surle is le de Java | 80,000 lbs, which would. 


&c. vide Singapore “ Free Press” 14th Dee. 








| 
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4-30 S. Latitude and 128,18’ Long. East of 
Paris, 

“ Gunong Api, is so named from the terrible 
voleano which is found there. Lontheir is com- 
monly called the igh land,” other islands are 
Rosiugain, Pulo Aye and Pinang, : 

“ The island of Kosingain has been little in- 
habited since the extirpation of spices [spice 
trees] by the Company in 1632. 

« The cultivation of the nutmeg is exclusively 
coufined t6 Banda, Loutheir and Pulo™ Aye.* 
Gunong, Api is unfortunate on account of ‘its 
frequent eruptions and its insalubrity. Lt lies 
near to Banda and Lontheir. 

“ Karthquakes are frequent and ordinarily 
precede or follow the eruptions. ‘The strongest 
eruptions were in the following years :— 

“ 1598, 1615, 1632, 1692, L711, 1749, 
“1798, 1820. “Thatof 1691 was a terrible 
one.” Coup d? oeil sur le isle de Fava Sec,—vide 
Singapore “ Free Press” 14th December 1848. 

‘The intervals betwixt these periods of eruption 
ave therefore conseeutively 17,17, 59, 20, 38, 
43, 22, and the general average of' these inter-, 
vals is 31 years and a little more thanta month, 
‘The most fatal earthquakes took place in 1629, 
1683, 1686, 1743 and 1816,” ‘The intervals 
therefore are 54, 3, 57, 78 years respectively. 

‘Thence it appears that these convulsions arose 
from there having been uo veut for the lava. 

The Banda soil is stony. Defence of the I. 
Tadia trade, written in 1821, supposdd by Thos. 
Mun, 

By the above average of eruptions and dating 
back to 1820, an eruption may be expected some~ 
where about 1857. 

Mr. Mun for 1750 rated the total produce of the 
islands at 250,000 lbs of nutmegs besisles mace. 

The Dutch author Stavorinus acquaints us that 
the annual average produce during the early part 
of the last century was 700,000 lbs (Dutch) of 
nutmegs, and 180,600 Ibs (do) of muce. But 
he adds, that in the year 1778 a hurricane des- 
troyed all the trees excepting 8,000 which last 
uumber yielded an annual produce of 80,000 Ibs 
of nutmeys with the usual proportion of mace. 
Allowing 10 per cent of trees for males, which is 
a very small proportion when trees have not from 
the first been regularly and systematically plant- 
ed, the productive ones. will have thus yielded 44 
Ib. per tree ofnutmegs, But if these 8.000 were 
all bearing or female trees the rate per tree 
would be 3} lbs nutmegs. 

Mr. Martin, (Ledter H. B. Martin, Resident 
at Amboyna, to the Supreme Government dated. 
24th March 1812,) estimated the produee pre- 
viously to the above year (perhaps the i 
mediatly preceding it) at, for Lurope 250,000 
Jbs nutmegs ; for India 100,000 Ibs and mace 
admit of a total pro- 





| duce of about 850,000 lbs nuts, the best sorts 
18148, informs us in 1830 that Banda Neira liesin only being seul to Europe. 
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Mr. Martin also remarks that this quantity of 
700,000 Ibs has reference to the begiuning of 
the 18th century. The English market was not 
then so particular as to quality as it afterwards 
became so that probably Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were 
sent to Eugope about this period. 

If the 8,000 trees yielded 30,000 Ibs, then 
there were 168,000 trees in the early part of the 
above century. But the rate of bearing here 
brought forward does not quite tally with subse- 
quent reported averages. . 

In Dutch official records Puly Aye -afforded 
the best nutmegs and yielded annually, from 
45,000 trees, the quantity of 130,000 Ibs or 34 
lbs (Dutch it is supposed) per tree of nuts. 

At this rate therefore the number of trees just 
before the hurricane would only have been per- 
haps about 86,000, We cannot however fully 
rely upon this statement of Stavorinus, for it is 
supposed that at the period alluded to, the Dutch 
Government may have kept back part of their 
produce in order to obtain the highest monopoly 

rice. 

The Dutch estimate in this year 1805, (H. R. 
Marlin,) prospectively to 1815.was—the two 
Bandas 530,000 nutmegs—Pulo Aye 180,000 
do. with the usual proportion of mace. But this 
estimate does not appear to have been realized 
as will be shown when we come to examine 
the account by the Resident of Bencoolen, 
1806—1812. Mr. Martin shews that the planta- 
tion betwixt these two years yiclded upon an 
average 392,000 Ibs (Knglish) of nutmegs yearly 
with 4 of this quantity of mace. 

Tt would appear that about these periods the 
exportations to Europe consisted of Nos. | and 
2 only of nutmegs, or 259,000 Ibs. and of mace 
80,000 lbs. All the No. 3 and 4 sorts went to 
India. Mr. Hopkins allows Nos. 1 and 2 to be 
about 4ths of the whole delivery, which seems to 
me too much according to Straits estimates, 
where it would be nearer to one half. But even 
with No. 8 included it would be little more 
than ird. 

This writer (Major Thom’s reports, 13814. 
History of Java,—and referring probably to 
1810,) who must have had ample opportunities 
of gaining information respecting the Spice Is- 
lands, also states that the cultivation of the nut- 
meg was confined to Lontai or the Great Banda, 
Neira and Pulo Aye, which last island he makes 
to be 1} mile in diameter. He also allots to its 
area 45,459 trees, which on a rough calculation 
would give about 37 trees to an acre, for more 
could hardly without great crowding have been 
planted on the area, Indeed, with advertance to 
irregularities and breaks in the surface, the trees 
may have been still more closely packed. 

He states the average produce in 1810 to 
have been for all the islands :— 

300,000 lbs. of Nutmegs. 
85,000 lbs. of Mace 
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which would be a decrease of 50,000 lbs, of 
nutmegs on Stavorinus’ average of exportation. 
He then goes on to observe that the estimated 
number of trees (mates included I suppose) was 
then 500,000 “from Jdedow five years of age to 
upwards of twenly,” which information is certain- 
ly vague enough and furnishes no precise data 
ou which to found an estimate of the rate of 
production. 


This writer (Mr, Hopkins, 16th March 1812,) 
acquaints us that the produce had been yearly 
increasing and cautiously estimates the aycrage 
amount of produce for ten years prospectively 
ending in 1822, at betwixt six and seven hundred 
thousand lbs of nutmegs and for 1824 the quanti- 
ty of 800,000 Ibs. 


Crawfurd’s estimate for 1820 was 600,000 
lbs of nutmegs and 150,000 Ibs of mace, follow- 
ing apparently the Dutch estimate of 1815, But 
the latier were so far out in their prospective 
estimate for 1815 as to overrate it by 198,000 
Ibs of nutmegs. 

The following report (The Bencoolen Resi- 
dent’s Reports to the Supreme Government of 
British India in the ycays 1814 and 1816,) is the 
only British official one amongst those already 
stated, which supplies us with any really precise 
and tangible data, but it still accords pretty 
closely in its maiz point with Major Thom’s ac- 
count. The difference betwixt the number of 
trees, as given by cach is 50,000, 

The Resident observes thus :-— 

Trees. 
There were then of female trees in 
bearing down to 10 years of age... 339,500 








Moncious in bearing down to 10 
years Of ASC eeceeeseceseeeseeree 52,000 
891,505 
Males......0s0ceesesereccseees 32,000 
Unknown from 5 to 10 years ‘a9 » 
of age.......- $9,500 
Ditto ditto 
Old)... teens 87,600 
159,000 


T would, before proceeding further, call the 
reader’s attention to the fact that the female 
urees above enumerated, are not here reckoned 
in useful bearing until their tenth year, which 
accords with Count Hogendorp’s account where 
he says the tree begins to bear about its 9th year 
and bears fruit for 50 years if sheltered, and 
that the males are about a 12th part of the 
whole, the sex of which were known. 


The average produce for the three years im- 
mediately preceding 1814 was. 
461,700 Ibs, of nutmegs. 
123,100 lbs of mace. 
(Where Dutch accounts are quoted it is the 
Dutch pound that is alluded to, where English 
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writers are quoted, unless specified to the con- j 


trary, the English lb. seems to be always ineant.) 

This would only give 1 1b and_a Jittle more 
than 2 Ib for each bearing tree. But we might 
place the moncious trees nearly out of the ac- 
count as they bear but a small quantity, or say 
that we allow ten, perhaps too many, of such 
for one good female tree. 

‘This will leave §,200 to be reckoned in the 
same category with the female trees, thus leaving 
a total of good bearing trees of 344,700, so that 
the produce per tree in this instance would be a 
fraction more than 2 1b of merchantable nuts 
aud with mace in proportion. £ 

In the journal just quoted the No. of nut- 
meg trees then planted out was estimated at 
570,500, of which 480,000 were in bearing. We 
are left in ignorance of the source of information. 
But this estimate would give a smaller produce 
per tree than that just described. 

These results do not accord with the belief 

generally cutertained by those who have had no 
means of testing the received opinions regarding 
he fertility of the nutmeg tree in situ, nor with 
he calculation we have before made on the data 
of Stavorinus, But, as will be noticed hereafter, 
there is reason to believe that numbers of the 
fomale trees just enumerated were old, although 
tis is certainly buta small portion of the many 
alventilious and adverse circumstances which 
should ever be taken into an estimate of spice 
produce. It would be vain ta attempt to recon- 
cile on any other ground the discrepaney betwixt 
he quantity of produce per tree as determined 
from the account of Stavorinus, and that shewn 
by the Bencoolen Resident’s statement. 
It is believed too, that, while under the British, 
greater attention was paid to the cultivation of 
the trees than had before been bestowed on them, 
it would not be easy to account for the difference 
betwixt Major Thom’s estimate and that of the 
Resident, of about 16,000 Ibs. nutmegs as an 
increase. But it must be confessed that Stavori- 
nus’s account has not given all the ctetails, be- 
cause while he estimates the produce previous 
to 1778 at 350 Ibs,.~0f nutmegs it appears that 
in previous years 700,000 had been obtained. 

It will however appear in the sequel that the 
produce has ever been subject to great fluctu- 
ations. ‘These were owing to various causes, the 
inost prominent of which were the eruptions of 
volcanos and earthquakes. Weave seen that 
in 1778 a hurricane nearly annihilated the plant- 
ations—and in 1811 a severe storm destroyed 
much fruit, It has been also shewn from 
Hogendorp’s account that eruptions of the vol- 
cano and devastating earthquakes have occurred 
at no very wide intervals—high winds frequent- 
ly diminish the crops greatly. The trees were 
yenerally planted, perhaps to counteract this 
evil, too closely ; being often only from 16 to 
2-4 fect asunder ; tall forest and other trees were 


s 
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interspersed to arrest the force of the wind, the 
rools and shade of which must have interfered 
with the nutmeg trees. The latter are, it ap- 
pears, only nanured with the husks of the nut 
and fallen leaves. Sulphureous vapours some- 
times blast the trees. Some of the hills even 
are more or less inerusted with sulphur. When 
old trees or others may have been cut down, 
their places may not have been always sup- 
plied at once by any excepting very young plants. 
‘The trees Have their lower verticles so much + 
pruned qff that a rider on horse-back can easily 
pass under them. hey also diminish in ferti- 
lity after reaching a certain age, which of course 
' must vary as to the locality and soil, but may be 
taken from 30 years upwards. Rat the nut- 
megs decrease in size and weight as the tree ad- 
vances in age after a varying period. 

Mr. Wopkins in 1812 estimated that, from 
that year up to 1824, the quantity of produce 
would be from six hundred to seven hundred 
thousand pounds of nutmegs from ali the trees 
then planted out. Betwixt 1820 and 1826, an 
eruption of the volcano of Gunong Api at Banda 
demolished about three fourths of the trees. 
Since this catastrophe however there have been 
no serious inflictions either from wind or fire— 
so that perhaps the Bandas are now in as palmy 
a condition as they before were, Gunong Api 
throws out ashes and streams of sulphureous 
j lava, thus rendering a large portion of the great 
| Banda island useless for nutmeg cultivation. 
The flat land is uot employed for this purpose, 

The trees it may be supposed are subject to 
the same ‘accidents aud diseases that attack 
them in other localities, but I do not find these 
specified with the exception of the decay produc- 
ed by white ants—which is always a very 
serious infliction. 

‘The trees only degin to bear about the 8th or 
9th year and before they have commenced to lose 
their shrubby aspect. So that until the tenth 
year has passed by, they yield but a small re- 
turn, ~The nutmeg tree has been cultivated by 
the Dutch on the Bandas for two centuries and 
a half, and we can only attribute to its being in 
its indigenous position, the circumstance, that it 
has not long ago exhausted the soil, or that, ac- 
cording to the general laws which affect the 
growth of trees and plants, it has not become 
unfit at least for this peculiar kind of cultivation, 
It may nevertheless be assumed that inasmuch 
as cultivated produce almost always exceeds in 
quality that which is left to the sole care of na- 
ture, so the superior attention paid to the rear- 
ing of the nutmeg tree in the straits, where it is 
in a degree exotic, would seem to ensure a higher 
rate of productiveness to it than what is to be 
obtained frnm the Banda trees. But at the same 
time we shall have here to assign to this tree 
a shorter life than that to which it seems to at- 
tain in Banda. 
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There are four chief sources from which 
the Dutch derive their nutmegs and mace for ex- 
portation, From the Bandas, Celebes, Palembang 
and Bencoolex in Sumatra aud Java - but seanti- 
ly from the latter island, and perhaps a few other 
but insignificent localities. But the proportion 
of the Molticeas or Banda produce to that of these 
other places, and which last is termed free, is 
nearly as 100 to 11. The free nuts are deemed 
a good deal inferior to the monopoly ones, ‘The 


proportion of Nos. 1 and 2 of these so examined 


was found to be about one tenth, of apy given 
quantity of mixed nuts. 

he merchantable monopoly nuts and mace 
aresent to Europe and the inferior sorts are 
crushed aud the oil is converted into nutmeg- 
soap, an article which has not yet perhaps been 
appreciated in England, but might possibly be 
converted to some useful purpose. 

The cultivation of the nutmeg in Java is free, 
and several years (5 or 9) ago the number of 
trees then planted oué was about 40,000. But 
as there ave other safer and more quickly return- 
ing kinds of cultivation in that fine island, it 
dors not appear that the nutmeg cultivation 
there is a favorite one with Europeans. 


Tn 1816, which was cight years before Ben- 
eoolen was given up to the Dutch, it was report- 
ed officially by Lumsdaine that there were then 
at that station 26,049 bearing trees, ‘lhe esti- 
mate for 1825 was an addition to these of 15,000 
trees, making the total to be 41,049 and for the 
suceceding years the expected produce was rated 
at, 128,000 Ibs of nutinegs, besides mace. ‘Lhe 
above number of trees would afford us 83 lbs of 
nutmegs for every good bearing tree, which is 
pretty near to the already noticed average in 
former years for Pulo Aye. 

The total produce of that station at the pre- 
sent day does not it is believe: exceed 30,000 lbs 
and may fall much short of this: 4,160 mace, 
Little attention seems to be paid to the trees 
and if was stated by persons who had been 
there several years ago that a worm had agtacked 
the tree. An export duty of 10 per cent is said 
to be levied on the spices, which must have its 
effect in these days of low prices. 


In returns obtained from England and 
olher quarters and which correspond as_ to 
the quantities of produce with the one given 
in the January number of the journal, 
the produce of the eight years from 1828 to 
1838 both inclusive, was an average of only 
263,5295 lbs English per annum of nutmegs, 
with the due proportion of mace, shewing that 
the voleauic eruption which happened net long 
before the first mentioned year, had been the 
true canse of the deficiency. The table of export 





free nutinegs 


| have been converted into nutmeg soap. 
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The highest produce in nutmegs of any one 
year from 1825 to 1845 both inclusive,was 8,158 
piculs, or lbs English 1,101,308, and the low- 
est 1,171 piculs or 158,085 ibs English, 
reckoning 135 English }bs per Datch picul. 

The average of the ten years ending in 1845 
was 4636 Dutch piculs or 626,386 2 Ibs Kng- 
lish per annum, being 73,614 lbs at least less 
than the average of the Dutch writer Stavorinus 
for the middle or earlier part of the 17th century, 

Bat thisis not the average of the monopoly 
nutmnegs alone. If we deduct from the above 
total per annum, the average produce annually of 
the free nuts from the various stations before 
named, including Beneoolen being on an average 
of eight years ending in 1857, 71,820 lbs English, 
we shall have the monopoly average reduced to 
554,566 ibs English per annum. 


It is highly improbable that under the present 
system any increase will take place over this 
quantity—for independently of it, the trees are 
we may suppose in their prime, more than 20 
years having elapsed since the devastation caused 
by the last volcanic convulsion already deseribed. 


Of lute years. as T have been assured, all the 
nutmegs of a fair merchantable quality have been 
sent direct to Holland—and the inferior sorts 
It is 
not clearly shewn however where the line lies 
which cuts off these inferior nuts. It may he 
presumed that they include what in the Straits 
would be termed Nos. 5, 6 and 7 and refuse, 


The medium sorts chiefly go to China, and to 
the Eastern Archipelago, as the Straits appear 
now to supply India. 

Tn 1840-1, however, there were 47,250 lbs of 
nutmegs imported from Java into Singapore 
being nearly two-thirds of a year’s produce of 
the nutmegs, on an average of these two years, 

Bat let us admit that the annual average of 
monopoly nutmegs is 600,000 lbs, and that as 
the plantations are in their prime the number 
of bearing trees is the same as it was inthe 
earlier and more flourishing period of the cul- 
tivation. 

If then the 463,700 Ibs nutmegs in 1814 
were the produce of the original 691,500 female 
and moneccious trees but then reduced as before 
stated to 544,700 good bearing trees, there ought 
to be now in the Bandas in order to produce 
554,566 lbs, the number of 363,799 good 
bearing trees. If we were to apply Dr. Oxley’s 
seate for the Straits, and which allows 10 lbs of 
spice or say at the very least six lbs of nutmegs 
toevery good bearing tree, the number of good 
bearing trees at the Bandas would, if equally 
productive, amount only to about or nearly about 


: 100,000, a result which would never be admitted 
of mtmegs from Java as appended in theJournal ; 
does not discriminate betwixt the monopoly and 


by the Dutch themselves anc is quite at variance 
with all the authentic statistics which have yet 


| appeared. 
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To exhibit Uhis part of the subject in a clear; — The return of Pinang exports for 1848—9 can- 
light let us revert to Pulo Aye, It contained [not be obtained till May and June. Anarddi- 


45,000 tees and yielded 





130,000 Ibs. nubmegs... 4... 45,000 
At this rate the two Bandas, 
which gave 530,000 lbs, of nutmegs, : 
must have had, 1.0... «+ 183,46 
Total of trees... 228,461 


So that cven at the highest Dutch rate o! 
productiveness, or 4 ibs. per tree, after dedi 
ing 10 per cent for small trees, we should hav 
had from the above total the quantity of 822,460 
Ibs. of nutmegs, iustead of 533,950, 

The number of good bearing nutmeg trees ir 
Yinang and Province Wellesley has not been ac- 
curately ascertained, owing chiefly to the difft- 
culty of getting correct returns from the 
Chinese growers, ‘The returns obtained for 18 44-5 
shewed then upwards of fifty plantations having 
from 200 bearing female trees up to 12,000 be- 
sides 390 nutmeg gardens varying in their con- 
tents from 10 up to 200 bearing trees. ‘The total 
of bearing female trees was upwards of 70,000. 
But a large increase has tuken place since that 
year. 

The actually exported produce for 1847-8 
(vide Table) was 2070. piculs of nutmegs or 





276,000 lbs. English : besides mace in the usual | 


proportion, so that even admitting that no more 
female trees had come into bearing, which is 
very far from being the case, the general average 


of all the female trees in bearing will have been | 


500 good merchantable nuts, or a fraction more 
than 35 lbs. per each full bearing tree, or 16th 
less than 4 Ibs, 

The table given by Dr. Oxley wants precision, 
inasmuch as he puts down “ produce” without 
specifying its nature, whether all nutmegs or 
partly mace. If the mace is to be deducted, we 
should not have more for 1848 than 25,200 Ibs. 
This he seems to infer since his number of nut- 
meys would hardly yield so many lbs. of good 
natmegs and would probably fall short of it by 
46 pients at least. ‘The bearing trees therefore 
cannot have yielded more than 22 Jbs anda 
trifling fractional part of a 1b of sound nutmegs. 

We have now therefore the following re- 
sults :— 

Lotal Produce by the foregoing details. 



























Nutmegs tbs, ‘§ 
Engish, | Mace Ibs. Engiieh, 

he Moluceas and Free Trade 

at the highest, 600,000 150,000 |e) 
Pinang and Provini 

1947 8... 276,000 88,133, b) 
Singapore 1848. 25,200 8,400 Me} 

Total ths... 246,528 














“Tnerense sinice the frat part 
lor middle of the eighteenth } 661,200 146.500 
century, 





is would be one-fourth part of mace, 
is would be 4d nearly of mace, 
() Tus at ith mae 















=i ly upon it. 


tion of some thonsauds of Ibs would probably 
| then be required to be made to the above quan- 
: tity. 
Consumption.—t would be difficult to exhibit 
’ correctly the average consumption of nutmegs and 
! mace in the various quarters of the world. ‘Chere 
‘are in fact but very partial data for a computation 
fit. However this may be, it might be reason- 








umed—tnd that the fall of prices within the 
‘past 12 or 15 years has tended to increase con- 
‘ sumption to the extent of the amount of inereas- 
ed produce which the extra Hollandic countries 
: to the Eastward have yielded during that period, 
beyond that of ‘the Dutch monopoly and free 
cultivation. 


The tables appended to this paper and the 
* Statistics of Nutmegs” will shew where the 
produce goes from Java and Pinang. Dr. Ox- 
Jey does not tell us how the Singapore nutmegs 
are disposed of. It appears that they are chiefly 
sent to Great Britain. 


Little more than one half of the Pinang pro- 
duce goes to England, or 140,266 lbs. If Craw- 
furd’s estimate in 1808 of the consumption in 
Great Britain, or 56,960,lbs, of nutmegs, will 
apply to the present average rate of consumption 
there, then a large exportation must take place 
from that country. 

‘The above anthor also estimated the consump- 
j tion of mace in Great Britain at 114 parts to 
100 of nutmegs. 


Unluekily for the planters the taste for these 
spices does not seem to have been improved by 
the fall of prices but approaches an inverse ratio. 
The devastating causes which occasionally re- 
duced the quantity of produce in the Molneeas 
were unknown to thé world, which supposed that 
consumption was greatly on the increase, be- 
cause prices were high, 





Ishall now attempt to estimate the cost of 
originating and upholding a nutmeg plantation of 
3,000 female trees up to the period when its 
receipts should balance its ordinary expences, 


The value of land in Europe depends for the 
most part on what may be grown, not what 
actually is growing, upon it, and it has per sea 
real value which may continue with occasional 
fluctations for centuries, may for {housands of 
j Years or longer. But in these regions, land, with 
the exception of rice land, has little ‘or no per- 
manent value and depends mainly for that which 
| it has, on the trees or plants growing permanent- 
Hence, whilst the grain grower 
would not be ruined by the destruction of a 
erop, the spice planter may be utterly so by a 
storm, an earthquake or any one of the catastro« 
phies to which the earth’s surface is liable. 





bly concladed that all which is produced, is con-” 
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The charges attending the originating and up- 
holding of a nutmeg plantation will vary, but 
not to any greatextent, according to its locality, 
the nature of the soil and other extraneous cir- 
cumstances, and like all tropical cultivation, its 
out-turn will depend a good deal on the price of | 


labour. 
The Resident of Bencoolen in a public report | 
to the Supreme Government, dated 1815, dese j 
_ scribes the several items of expeuce in originating 
a plautation of 100 orlongs of land (133) 
acres) aud upholding it till the tenth year. The : 
number of trees in this ease would not exceed 
6,000 male and female, and ought to be less, if 
at 80 feet asunder. 





| 
) 
Original cost of land, buildings, Sp. Drs. | 
iinplements, labour, cattle, plants... ...10,000 | 

| 

{ 

| 





Annual charges at 6,395 Drs. for the 
next 8 years..., . sooeeee2] 160 


This will be up to the tenth year a3 the 

plants are set at tho 2nd year of their 

age—and without calculating interest 
on the outlay. ...ceeeeseeeeeeeee Sp, Drs. 
13,160 





But he has failed to notice that at the eud of | 
these eight years, and-we here follow Dr. Tauns- | 
daine who was himself a planter,there would only | 
be 3009 females for every thousand trees original- 
ly planted out, viz: that in every 1,000 plants, no 
more than 750 would reach maturity and only 
800 of the latter would be females, which with 
50 males to be retained would give 350 for the 
fixed cultivation, that is to say, out of the 6,000 
planted out there would only be 1800 female 
trees, I apprehend however that if the plants were 
originally kept well apart in a nursery and care- | 
fully removed wheu from two to three feet high, 
and should the seed nuts have been carefully 
selected from the upper portions of the trees, 
there would be 4 fair probability of one-half turn- | 
ing out female trees. 


But this infers the necessity of beginning 
anew the cultivation of the def ¢ 3,000 which 
again atthe end of another eight years will 
demand a recourse toa similar process of renewal, 
so that the originally contemplated number of 
bearing trees cannot well be © established until 
the 20th or 25th year at least, after the planta- 
tion was begun, 


The cost of originating and cultivating a 
plantation at Pinang will fall short of those just 
detailed, which is owing to the cheapness of la- 
bour there compared with that of Bencoolen, and 
also to the improved mode of conducting the 
speculation, for such it must be called. 








Dr, Oxley allows 70 trees to an aere, which is 
a tule quite at variance with the custom which ; 
has hitherto obtained in Pinang where 30 feet ; 


NUTMEG. 


has always been considered the proper dis- 
tance betwixt trees. So that instead of this large 
number we should only have 33 trees (# nearly as 
possible) for each acre, not reckoning one acre by 
itself, but a number of acres in a square acre, 
This figure also of 2s 6d per lb, is opposed to the 


* mercautile value iu the English market for the 


past year at least, and far beyond the local mar- 
cy yalue, which should be the criterion—as all 
else is of mercantile speculation. 


Dr. Lumsdaine, in his report on the Bencooten 
plantations in 1816, says that he values the trees 
at 3} ths nutmegs each per annum, He allows 
about 420 lbs of merchantable produce for every 


: 100 of full bearing trees at 15 years old, when 


he says they ave at their highest rate of produc- 
tiveness, but he adds that some trees yield large 
erops and others hardly any. 

By accounts received from varions plantations 
at Pinang and in Provinae Wellesley the 
general average results of produce appear to 
stand thus, 

To give a picul by net of merchantable nut- 
megs in the shell requires nearly 14,819. 

‘This was the average of three estates, 












Ist Estate . 14,492 
2nd do .. 15,473 
Srd dO wee ceseeeee 14,402 

: 44,457 


The even quantity of 15,000 nutmegs of 
all kinds, yields on an average thus ;— 








No. of Nuts. — |No, of Nuts. 





per tb. 
Of No. 1,385 | 72 to 73 
No. 2 4,300 93 
No. 8 8,750 | Yb 
No. 4 2.094 | 132 
No. 5 1,840 


No. 6 and 7jbad, broken &¢, 1,681 


but the weight differs a good deal during the 
several months of the year. Iu the dry months 
the fruit is ight and inclined to shvivel. 


The mace will be nearly 37) lbs. 


Or take 100,000 nutmegs in the shell unpick- 


ed, Then we shall have :—~ 
No. 1. ase 87. 8 catties. 
No. 2 we 230, 
No 3... tee 167. 14 
Now 4 eee aoe 80. 
FNO: Bio wics aid ae 58. 12 
No 6&7... ue. we 50.—- 674. 2 


With mace nearly as above. 

The above quantity of 14,819 nutmegs to a 
picul is produced by 292 trees at 509 nuts per 
tree, 


NUTMEG. 

Crawfurd averages at €5 oz. avoirdupois of 
nuts and mace together per tree, which, deducting 
4 for mace, will leave nearly 3 lbs of nutmegs 
for each bearing tree. 

The weight of a given quantity of nutmegs 
in the shell to the same when freed from it is 
as 73 to 50 nearly, The mace may be assumed 
to be about 383 (*) of the whole. (Note. We 
presume +; is meant.— Ed.) 


* 
The Dutch used to allow 123 per cent loss in 
curing the nutmegs and mace and the loss 
aflerwards by waste and accident at one third of 
the whole, which last however appears to be 
avery high estimate if confined to curing and 
transporting. 
Out of 1,000 nutmegs the produce of any 
single tree, there willbe only about 500 which 
will be of value. 


The plantation has now reached the point 
when its produce ought to balance its ordinary 
expences. 


Dr. Oxley (Journal Ind, Arch, Vol. 11 p. 
657.) observes that good trees yield 10 lbs of 
sPicE after the 15th year, 


This doubtless included mace, and if so the 
produce in nutmegs would be after a duduction 
of Lfor mace, 81-lbs per female tree. But the 
Editor of the Pinang Gazette (25th November 
1848.) has controverted this statement. 


Dr. Oxley’s own Table of Produce shews for 
his own estate 2,822 bearing trees, and a pro- 
duce for 1848 of 902,426 nutmegs—thus making 
only 8884 per tree. This last number, at the 
average calculation already stated above, would, 
throwing the 4 out, only allow of 3 lbs and a 
small fractional part of alb per tree. ‘This esti- 
mate of actual produce will therefore admit, for 
his whole plantation of 2,322 bearing trees, the 
quantity of 6,9663 Ibs of nutmegs—which are 
about 290 lbs more than are set down in his 
column of‘ produce weight.” 


But if we take the whole produce of all the 
plantations noted in, his Tabular statement, the 
result is 14,9] 4 bearing trees with a produce in 
numbers of 4,085,861 nutmegs—only 273 and 
nearly nuts per tree, which make very nearly 2% 
Ibs, per tree of nutmegs and 4 of that quantity 
of mace,* 


* Colonel Low appears to have overlooked the 
column of * Remarks” in Dr. Oxley’s paper, in 
which itis stated that “the greater number of 
the trees in Singapore, as willbe observed from 
this table, have not come into full bearing, but 
the produce is incieasing rapidly and this year 
(1848) will amount to fully 500 pienls.”—Ed. 


There is an abstract of the nature of the pro- 
duce of three Nutmeg estates in the colony of 
Pinang, including Province Wellesley. 
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15,000 nutmegs which had undergone the 
process of drying and which rattled in the shell 
No No. 
Sorts or quality. per Ib. a Ca.) T. 
eee ere — 
+ jst} 75) 1,883; 13} 5 
2nd 93) 4,300) 84) 8 
5,635; 47) 13 
8rd, 148} 3,750) 25 3 
° —= 
9,382) 73 
4th 131) 2,084, 12 
5th]... ...{ 1,840) 8) 18 
Gth and 7th) being) 1,681) 7] 8 
15,000} 1011 5 


























+ Planters do not always adhere toa given size 
in assorting No. 1, aud when the season is ad- 
verse or during the least productive months in 
the year, No. 2 becomes No. 1, or at least the 
quantity of the true No. 1 is too small to be 
worth much notice. 

The produce for these three estates we have 
aleady mentioned, The annual produce therefore 
of the 2,000 trees alluded to in the estimate, 
after they have reacheda good state of bearing 
would probably be, at 500 nuts per tree, 8,000 lbs, 
or 60 piculs. I have before rated the produce’ per 
tree at 82 tb. but it is by this estimate about 4 Ibs, 





It should however be remembered, as before stat- 
ed, that the weight of nutmeg fluctuates much 
during a year—being at its maximum during the 
rains and at its minimum in the very dry months, 

This table allows an average of about 111 or 
somewhat more, perhaps 112, nuts per 1b. of all 
sorts indiscriminately —say 111 so that 100,000 
ungarbled and unselected nuts, after being libe- 
rated from the shell, would yield 90) Ibs of all 
kinds of nuts and 4 more or les8 of mace at the 
above estimate, bnt varying a little throughout 
the year, 

‘The present local prices rule upon an average 
1s. 9d. per lb. for sound nuts. So that the total 
produce value obtained on the spot would be 
4,000 Spanish dollars, reckoning 400 cents of a 
dollar per 1,000 nuts, The mercantile value is 
quite uncertain, being a speculative one, but 
with reference to late prices it cannot be rated 
much higher than the above price, The future, 
it must be confessed, is any thing but cheering 
to planters, for while they cannot reduce expenc- 
es below acertain point, without great danger 
to their estates, the prices of nutmegs have every 
prospect of continuing to fallin the same ratio as 
they have done for years past. Under this view, 
as the quantityof nutmegs increases, by the 
natural progress of the trees to maturity, the ex- 


. Asuetan 


NUTMEG, 
pected increasing profit becomes neutralized by 
the decadence in its market value. 

With advertance to the cost of cultivating 
nutmegs in the Bandas, Mr. Crawfurd has stated 
it at 8 dollars the picul. If it had been found 
practicable by the Dutch 1o raise the nutmeg at 
so low a figure, all competition with them would 
have been at an end. 
foreiyners first resorted to these islands they ob- 
tained only the nutmegs which the woods afford- 
ed, as no cultivation had begun untila period 
long subsequent to their advent. 7 

It may be premised that the Moluccas possess 
no other produce in such quantity of sufficient 
consequence to attract trade, and that the na- 
tion which holds them must tack on to the cost 
of raising the tree that of protecting these is- 
lands. 


It is likely that when | 


Let us again takeas our guide, the Dutch ! 


author Stavoriuus, who informs us that the 
civil and political charges for upholding the 
Bandas were in his time £12,000. sterling 
(calculated from Dutch money) ‘fo which 
was then added the sum of £14,000, paid 
to the cultivators for nutmegs and mace, making 
£34,000, by these two items alone, so 
that uutil the plantations had been renewed 
eight or nine years after the hurricane, the nut- 
megs and mace together must have borne a very 
high prime cost, for the whole expences of these 
unproductive years must have been charged 
against them. In like manner such a serious con- 
tingent as an earthquake and an eruption or hurri- 
cane should be considered in all prospective 
estimates of produce in these localities. 
The Dutch Government in these times sup- 
plied slaves and convicts to the cultivators with 
rice for them at 90 guilders per coyan, although 
it cost them originally 180 4 200 guilders per 
coyan, 
Martin acquaints us that when he was Resi- 
dent at Amboyna there were 2,160 slaves in the 
plantation. 
Slaves are, it4s believed, paid in some shape 
or other by the cultivatior or cultivators, and 
the convicts are paid by the latter at 2 copper 
guilders per month—with 40 lbs. of rice and two 
suits of clothes yearly. ‘There isno free labour 
here. 
The Government purchases the spices from 
these contractors at the following rates :— 
Cents of a dollar. 

Nutmegs Ist quality per lb ...,..20 
Do, 2nd do 
Mace, ....-.-s.cce0e 

The cost of 900 tons fromthe Bandas and 
Amboyna to Java, previous to that of transporting 
the spices to Europe, requires also to be added. 

A force, it is believed, is kept up as in former 
times to prevent smuggling, which comes how- 
ever under the head of Government charges in 
the civil and tilitary departments. 








NUTTALLIA GRANDIFLORA. 
The Military force kept up is from 300 to 400 
men, one half of them European, the rest natives, 
Were the Dutch to abandon these islands, the 
natives would cultivate the spices themselves. 
But we might readily predict that in such an 


; event the same care would not be taken of them, 


for they would not be readily supplied with 
slaves and protection, and the natives might 
fall into anarchy when eft to rival chiefs, But 
tere seems to be no intention of giving up these 
islands, at least while they can be made to cover 
their expences—for this would leave a portion 
of the Dutch Archipelagic empire open to in- 
truders, 

When this sketch was nearly finished the 
aecount of Count Hogendorp came opportunely 
to hand—but unfortunately i€ comes uo higher 
up than 1822. This abstract of the whole stands 
as under :— 








Receipts | 


ge 
Governing, 





Florins,* 





Floris, 





Amboyna and its Depen- 
dencies (cloves.) ... 
Bandas and do {nutinegs) 
‘Ternate, ... . 
Menado and Goronta ilo. i 





970,143 27 15) 853 286 25 19] 
571,082 27 12) 795 
329, 268 O+ U9 









Total Disbursemen‘s. 


2936017 O1 07 
Yotal Receip . 


2,059,415 Ot On 





* Note. A florin is as nearly as possible 383 
cents of a dollar, 


Statement of Nutmegs and Mace exported from 
Pinang during the official year 1847-—48. 















































[Nutmegs,| Mad, 
Piculs, | Viculs. 
To United Kingdom,...... 2... 1,052] 834! 
» North America,. : 165) 
yy Arabian and Persian Gulphs axial 1 
» Ceylon,... dsosices 5a J 
» China, ais 32 
» France, 12/ aie 
» Pegue,.. x 1 1 
a Westeru Coast of Peninsula, 18 ee 
»» Coast of Coromandel,. 52 20 
a Coast of Malabar,..... 72 82 
x» Calcutta,.. 4.43: 220) 
» 9 2 
” , 85 8 
» Singapore and Malacca,...... 209 15, 
Total...| 2,077 661 














—Jour, Ind. Arch. Vol, 8. No. 8. August 1851, 


(2029) NUTTALLIA GRANDIFLORA. 
Malvace—A genus of pretty plants, wheu in 
blossom, resembling the poppy ; they should be 


“ee 
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grown in a light rich soil of vegetable mould, the 
colour of the flowers is pink, purple, red and 
purple.«- Riddell. 

(2030) NYAPEE. Burmese, the Balachang of 
the Malays. Putrescent fish, in some shape or 
other is a condiment amoug ali the races from the 
mountains of Syliet to the isles of the Archi- 

elago 

(2081) NYCTANTHES, SORROWFUL. | 
Pagaramali, Tan. Mungapee, Tax. 

Kysar, Hixp. Pogada malli, Trt. 

The tubes of the corolla of the flower, called 
in Hindustani dondu, are employed alone or in 
conjunction with poorasa flowers in preparing a 
bright yellow dye much sought after by Maho- 


OOLOGY. 


medans for dyeing their turbans—4inslie. The 
flowers called dunda poo. Tel. are used for giving 
ascent.to cloths, Buchanan mentions the pro- 
duet as the powder scattered at the Holi feast 
Rhode M. 8. &. 


(2032) NYOUNG BAUDEE.—-Bors : Ficus 


Bengaleusis. 


(2083) NYOUN GOO AND PAGAU MYO, 
Burst: towns three miles apart, are both embraced 
inthe space thickly spotted with the ruined tem-+ 
ples of the ancient Burmese capital Pagau. They 
are the chief seat in Burma Proper, of the manu- 
facture of the boxes and cups made of the varnish- 
ed basket work, commonly called lackered ware. 


oO. 


(2034) OOLOGY, Indian Oology— Notes on 
lhe Nidification of some of the commoner birds of 
the Salt Range, with a few additional from 
Kashmir, by W. Trvonaips, Junr., Esq.” 

The present paper is the result of observations 
made during the years 1852-3, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Pind Didan Khin and Katas, 
in the Salt Range, with a few scanty, notes wade 
during a flying trip of a month to Kashunir. 

The only paper on the same subject was 
one by Captain Tickcll, with which in one 
or two instances these nojgs will be found to 
differ, Layard and Kelaart have also given brief 
notices on the same subject from whieh one curi- 
ous fact may be deduced, viz that the same 
birds nest varies at times in different parts of 
the country, a fact by no means surprising when 
the great extent and varied physical, seasonal and 
climatie features of cur Indian empire are taken 
into consideration. 

At presznt however, we must content our- 
selves with the careful exploration «f parti- 
cular districts without attempting to foliow ont 
the laws which doubtless regulate these seeming 
anomalics, which would require much more es- 
tensive information than we are at present pos- 
sessed of. 

Tt is not easy to explain why Oology has not 
found more favour with those whose taste or op- 
portunities incline them to cultivate soine of the 
minor branches of natural science, for without 
any undue bias it may at least be reckoucd as 
entertaining and instructive as many of those 
* ologies” which are usually considered pleas- 
ing, and withal, not unfashionable, Many 
however, who are ready enough conventionally 
to tolerate other similar pursuits, can, without 
being able to assign any particular reason, see in 
Oology little else than trifling and loss of time, 
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but it requires very little examination to upset 
such an estimate, for there are few similar 
studies, if any, that surpass it in interest, few 
more varied, aud none offering a less worked 
field of enquiry and speculation. 


What varied and touching instances of craft 
and devotion does not the maternal ¢ropye prompt 
for the concealment and preservation of the cal- 
low brood either from natural enemies or from 
unforescen perils, and where can we look for 
more pleasing instances of self denial than among 
birds engaged in tending their eggs or young. 
This hos ever been a favourite and admired sub- 
ject with poets and fevers of nature, who will not 
| fail 10 accept in a far wider sense, than originally 

attached to them, the lines of Flaccus, 
& Non ferox 

Tector vefacer Deiphobus graves 

Exrepit ictus pro pudicis 

Conjagibus puerisque primus.” 

At no time too, are more conclusive proofs 

| displayed by the brute creation of intellectual 
| power, than by birds engaged in the dutics of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





incubation, Jt appears indeed Httle less than 
absurd and mere prejudice, to deny this faen!- 
ty to the inferior animals, for if reason be detin- 
ed in terms, their actions in a greater or less de- 
gree will be found to fulfil those terms with those 
of man himself, without doubt unmeasurably the 
highest in every respect of living forms, but be- 
tween whom and the humbler imhabitants of the 
earth, that absolute guiph does not exist which 
his pride—his reasoning pride—has induced him 
to surmise, 

The strong sense of Milton did not fail to see 
and acknowledge this, for Eve addressing the 
serpent, says ;-~— 

“What may this mean? language of man 
pronounced ? 

6? 
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By tongue of brate, and ira sense expressed :” 

Phe first at last of these 1 thought denied 

To beasts, whom God on their creation day 

Created mie to all articulate sound 

The latter I demur, for in their looks 

Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears.” 

This passage shewing an acqnaintance with, 
aud appreciation of, the habits of animals, far from 
common at the time he wrote, aifords a pleasing 
insight into the character of our great poet. 

The means found best, for preserving the 
fragile objects under consideration, may prove 
of some service to other collectors 

There are three ways which may be adopted for 
emptying an egg according to its size and the 
amount of incubation it has received. All eggs 
when fresh or only slightly incubated may rhe 
blown after a manner, we shall now describe, but 
some care anil careful handling are required to 
succeed with such eges as of the English wren or 
Tudian palmswift. The ordinary mode which the 
young idea usually aspires to inculcate iuté 
gyandmama is to make a hole at dotk ends, but 
alter deciding on the proper spot which is best 
in the side, an oval hole must be made varying 
with the size of the egg, and on holding the hole 
downwards the contents are easily evacuated by 
blowing into the egg through a fine pointed 
blow pipe, the tip of which is just introduced 
within the shell. 

‘The operation is neat and effectual but a vio- 
lent blast must not be attempted, as in that case 
the yolk, may canse a momentary obstruction 
and the egg explode from the pressure of the 
confined air within. Neither should the hole be 
made too large, as the air will then find too ready 
an exit and fail to expel thelast portion of the 
contents. The empty shell should then be 
immersed in water and filled, by first exhaust- 
ing the air with the blow pipe, this will effectually 
elean the interior, and the lagt retains of mois- 
ture may be absorNed on blotting paper. The 
interior should then be washed with a solution 
of corrosive sublimate in spirits A common six- 
penny brass blow pipe answers perfectly for 
this. 


When, however, the incubation has lasted a 
long time, a good plan is to extract the contents 
by means of a pin bent into a hook. ‘This isa 
tedious operation which we merely mention in 
case of any rare egg requiring to be so treated. 
A third plan answers well for all eggs of a large 
or medium size, when wellincubated. A mode- 
vately sized hole must be made in the eggs and 
the wore liquid portion of the contents got rid 
of. ‘They should then be wiped clean and plae- 
edina shallow pan, when ina few days the 
maggots of the flesh-fly will consume the con- 
teuts. ‘They will then only require to be washed ; 
‘The best mode of packing moderate sized eggs 
in store is in wooden boxes with saw dust, after 
losing the holes in the shells with their paper. 
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Tin boxes are not generally to be trusted, at least 
when travelling, as with such tender charges com- 
mitted to their care a little smash goes a great way, 
as he has ruefully learned from experience. 
Small eggs travel well packed in some soft nests 
ss those of “ Lanius” with a little wool and plac- 
ed in wooden boxes. Small tin boxes fitted into 
trays in a wooden box are also very handy, but 
are not readily got well made in India, 

For the nomenclature adopted in the present pa- 
per the writer was indebted to Mr. Blyth, in se- 
veral cases from the examination of skins of birds 
shot off the nest, and with a few exceptions, no 
reasonable doubt attaches to the correct identifi- 
eation of any bird in the present paper; those to 
which any uncertainty attaches are indicated by 
asterisks. . 

The Local Nameis ranged under the specific 
in the second column, the next contains the 
Month and Week iv which the eges are laid> the 
last column the colour of the eggs’ and a de- 
scription of the nest. 

In the penultimate column, three heads are 
contained : The number of usually as- 
certained from well incubated egys, to guard 
against error, ‘The form of the eggs expressed 
by letters ; and the measurement of the long and 
short axes in inches and decimals of an inch. The 
following are the commoner forms in the ab- 
breviations used. 


OS 5 
eggs 3 


O. Oval. 0. P. Ovata Pyriform, 

B. O. Blunt oval. B. O, P. Blunt ditto ditto 
P.O. Pointed ditto. L. O. P. Long ditto ditto. 
L. O. Long ditto. R, O. P, Round ditto. 

R, O. Ronnd ditto. R. Round with some minor 
P. Pyriform. © combinations, 


(2035) Gyps Bengalensis, Gid Girij. March 
st, Qud, 

1.0. P. 3:36 

2°62 


Dull white. Nest of sticks, and twigs; in 


! large trees, 


(2036) Neophron perenopterus, Safed doda, 
Mareh 3d. 
2 L. 0. 253 275 
1:90 134 
Pale broeiial red, thickly blotched with dark 
brownish red. Nest, a few twigs placed in holes 
of cliffs and difficult to approach, 
(2037) Halitus Gallicus ? Burra ludi. March 
2nd, 4th, April 2d. 


1. B. O.=L. B. O 2:78 267 318 
213 2:30 2:30 


Pure white, with sometimes a few spots of 


brown. Nest of sticks in large trees. 
(2038) Circaetus gallicus, Chota ludi. Mareh 
Qud. 
1, 0. 2-49 
1:9u 


White with a few minute brown specks, Nest 
of twigs and sticks in large trees, 


aAn 
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(2039) Polionis teesa, Trumti. April 2d. 
4. O, P.=b. O. P. 1890 1°93 
150 1°50 
Pure grayish or plumbeous white. Nest small, 
of twigs, in trees, near cultivation. 
(2040) Buteo canescens, Hodgson, Til. March 
Ast, 4th. 
2-3..0. P, 2°00 2°19 
1:56 1.66 
Greenish white, or white, blotched with red or 
claret brown, vary greatly. Nest large in trees, 
sticks lined with cutton, rags, &c., and daubed 
with mud. 
(2041) Lanius laltora, Lahtor 
March 4th, April 4th. 
5.0. P. 





(generic). 


1:06 
oso 

Pule greenish white, Llotched and ringed with 
yellowish gray and neutral markings, vary much 
in intensity and colour. Nest of twigs, lined 


with cotton or wool and usually placed in still 


thorny bushes, 

(2042) Lanius erythronotus, May Ist, 4th. 
B,O. PR. 0°88 0-93 

Ost 0-68 

White or pale greenish white slightly ringed 
and spotted with yellowish gray ant neutral. Nest 
of roots, coarse grass, rags, cotton, &e. lined with 
fine grasa aud placed in forks of trees. 

(2043) Lanius Hardwickii, May Ist, 4th, 
June 2nd. 

3-4. O, Pt=B O. P. 0°89 0:87 0:73 

uF O65 055 

Colour same as L. erythronotas, also ereamy or 
yellowish white, spotted with darker, Nest com- 
pact. in forks of thorny trees ; outside fibrous 
stalks, bound with silk or spider web and covered 
with lichens or cocoons imitating a weathered 
structure ; inside lined with fine grass and vege- 
table down, 

(2044) Corvus-corax, Dom kak Doda. January, 
February. 


5-6, 


4,0. P. 


170 





co 


1:3 
Dirty sap green, blotched with blackish 
brown ; also pale green spotted with greenish 
brown and neutral. Nest of sticks, difficult to 
get at, placed in well selected trees or holes in 
cliffs. 
(2045) Corvus splendens, Kowa. June 4th, 
6. OP, b42 1:40 156 1°70 
Tus 095 Lis w$T 
Clear bluish green, spotted with blackish 
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2. P. O.==B. O. 13 145 

104 Vii? 

Pure white. Nest none, or ouly a few 

in holes, in wails, buildings, clitts, &e. 
(2047) Turtur risorius, Panduk. 

May Ist, September Isr. 
2. P. O.=B. O. 


twigs 
April 3rd, 


121° 
0°96 
Pure white. Nest, a few twigs in low trees 
and bushes. 7 
(2048) Turtur Senegalensis, Ghughu (generic). 
March, April, May, June, August, Sept. 
2 P.O=B, O. 111 1°20 
0-92 O90 
Pure white. Nest, a few twigs in low trees 
and bushes. 
(2049) Turtur humilis, April, May, June, 
August. 
2. P. O.=B. 0. 0:93 1:02 
O74 076 
Pure white. Nest, a few twigs in low bushes 
or trees. 


(2050) Pavo cristatus, 


July, 
O. P.=B. 0. P. 
Clear brownish cream colour, Nest, a mere 
hole in the ground in difficult stony places in 
the hills, 


(2051) Perdix Ponteceriana, Jita. April lst, 
May, Sept. 
9. P=O. P 


Mohr manjur. June, 


129 * 
103 
Clear cream colour, A Sitlle grass ina hole 
in the ground, usually sheltered by a bush ; or 
in clumps of grass. 
(2052) Ammoperdix Bonhami, Susi, April, 
May, June. 
12, P.=0, P. 1:40 
. 100 
Clear cream colour, A. slight hollow among 
stones in the hills. 
(2053) Caceabis chakor, Chakor. April, May. 








12. 0, P.==B, O. P. 

Yellowish white or brownish cream colour, 
faintly ringed and spotted with tan colour. A few 
leaves on ground under bushes. 

(2054) Turnix Sykesii ? Bailer (Taigoor,) 
August 3rd. 

: BRP. 


Pale gray closely freckled with dirty yellowish 
ochre, with a few dots of neutral, and blotched 
with deep reddish brown or blackish amber. 
Nest, a little grass hemp ya"n ; and a few hairs 


brown, size and colour variable. Nest, a neat | on ground in field of Bajra. 


but slight cup of twigs and roots, placed in me- 
dium sized trees. 

(2046) Columba intermedia, Kabuter. March, 
April, May, June, July. 


(2055) Palwornis torquatus Tota (generic.) 
May 3rd. 
4.B.0,P. 125 


yok 
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Pure white. Nest none, eggs laid in holes, 
in walls trees and steep banks in company with 
columba intermedia. 

(2056) Palzornis cerulocephala, March 3rd. 

4.5.B.P. 113 117 
095 O93 


2 tae : 
Pure white, Eggs jaid in holes in trees. 


2057) Pycnonytus leucotis Bulbul (generic) | 
yenony 


May, June, July, 


4.0. P. 0-91 


Os 
White much dotted with claret red.” Nest, a 
neat cup of vegetable fibres in bushes. 


(2058) Pycnonotus Bengalensis, May, June, 
July. 
4. B.O.P. 0°87 
Ord 
Deep pink, blotched with deep claret red. 
Nest similar to No. 23. 


(2059) Acridotheres tristis, Maina. June. 
5. 0. P. 1:20 
0°85 

Pale bluish green. Nest, roots and other 

rubbish, in trees or holes in house varandas, Se. 

(2060) Acridotheres gingianus Gang-maina. 

May 3rd, 
7.8.0. P. 108 
usl 

Clear greenish blue. Nest, a hole in the sand 

at the end of a gallery ran into a stcep bank, 
many nests in company. 

(2061) Cypselus affinis ; Ababil 

April, May, June, August, September. 
O.P, 0:90 
056 

Pure white. Nest, light straw and feathers 
strongly agglutinated to rafters of houses, nests 
in colonies and often united together, size varies 
much, some have long necks, others are mere 
saucers without any. Second nests are less 
carefully built. The inside is not lined and feels 
like coarse card board. 

(2062) Hirundo Sinensis, February 3rd. 

4, O. P. 0°62 
O48 

Pure white. Nest of grass lined with feathers 
placed at the end ofa gallery ina steep river 
bank. . 

(2063) Oriolus Kunddo, May 2nd, 

4. 0. PB. 117 1:23 
081 0% 

Pare white with a few black spots. Nest a 
neat cup of woven grass, attached by the side to 
a bough of some fruit tree. 

(2064) Dicrurus macrocercus, Japul Kalchit, 
May, June, 


‘generic) 


4.0. P. 
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Dirty reddish white spotted with red ; colours 
vary, in some the spots seem to have run, as ink 
does on damp paper. Nest 2 neat shallow cup 
of roots and stalks in bushes. 

(2065) Passer domesticus, Chureia, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, 


5-6, O. PL 0°85 0°82 
O65 0°61 


White spotted and blotched with brownish 
black or brownish white blotched with deep 
brown, colour varies much. Nest a loose struc- 
ture of grass and feathers, in trees or houses, 


(2066) Malacocereus Caudatus, Sor. March, 
April, May, June, August. 
450. P. L.0.P. 084 104 0°75 
OGR O60 055 

Clear greenish blue. Nest a loose but deep 
cup of grass and twigs in bushes in jungle 
or garden. ‘he first size is common, the second 
and third measurements were from eggs of one 
nest, 


(2067) Oxylophus melanoleucus. (Identified 
by Mr. Blyth) August. 
1B. 0. O6L 
081 
Deep greenish blue. This evidently parasitical 
egg was taken from the nest of Malacocercus 
caudatus containing four ordinary eggs which it 
closely resembles in colour, though its form indi- 
cates its parasitical character. 
(2068) Galerida cristata, Chandul. March 4th, 
May 3d. 7 
4.0. P. 0-88 0°82. 
“066 O64 
Yellowish white uniformly freckled, with 
grayish yellow and neutral, Nest, a little grass in 
a hole in the ground, 
(2069) Thamnolia Cambaensis, Jimma (gene- 
ric) April 2nd. 
4P.0.P. 0:79 
0-50 
Greenish white ringed and spotted with pale 
reddish and a little neutral. Nest, loose grass 
and bits of snake’s skin in holes in the sides 
of nullas. 
(2070) Nectarina asiatica, May 4th. 
0. P. 0°66 
0-47 
Grayish white, freckled and ringed with 
cineritious gray. Nest, a neat purse of vegetable 
fibre and down suspended from some small bough 
and masked in front by a few dead leaves loosely 
attached by silk threads, 
(2071) Munia Malabarica, May, August, Sep- 
tember, October, December. 
12:13=(25) O. P. 0.59 064 060 
0-46 0°44 0-50 
Pure white. Two pairs of birds frequently 
if not usually are employed in the construction 
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of one nest in which the two hens consecutively 
lay—so the same nest has sometimes 25 eggs in 
it in different stages of incubation—nest often 
zlumsy and hastily made—but usually a neat 
domed structure of fine grass with one opening, 
sometimes prolonged into a short deflected neck 
partially closed by the elasticity of the long 
spikes of grass forming it; sometinies the nest 
is asimple platform of grass, open at each end, 
but the grass ends curved over to meet at the 
top, usually placed in thorny bushes, often very 
conspicuously and close to reads It is much to 
be doubted if the eggs found oceasionally in 
October and December are hatched. 


(2072) Podiceps Philippensis, Pandubi, Au- 
gust, September, 


6. P.O.L. P.O. 1:50 1:42 
Lv4 = 1:00 


Pure white; when recently laid, green : is soon 
soiled brown in the nest. Nest, a few weeds 
heaped on’ the rank vegetation of jheels, but 
floating aud usually several nests together. 

(2073) Gallinula chloropus, August 4th, 

0. P. 1°62 
115 

Pinkish cream or gray spotted and slightly 

ringed with deep red brown. 


(2074) Sareiophorus bilobus. 


Jithiri. May 
2nd. ° 
3. P.=0. P. 


1°63 
119 

Nest as Podiceps philpipensis eggs also stained 
by nest ; creamy yellow or stone colour, thickly 
spotted and blotched with blackish brown, 


(2075) Ardeola leucoptera. Bogla (yeneric.) 
June 4th. 
5. 6. P.O. 1°54 
1:16 


Pale green. Nest of loose sticks in trees. 
Kashmir Notes. 


(2076) Tinunculus alandanus. Shikra, April 
8rd. 
6.B.0.P. 1°68 1.51 
. 1°22 1°27 
Pale reddish brown, freckled and blotched with 
brownish red. Nest, holein sarai wall of Thanna 
8. of Baranegala Shababad and valley generally. 
(2077) Milvus ? Buteo, April 4th. 
20.P. 2.10 2.40 
1.80 1.77 
Nest and eggs as in plains (Buteo canescens 
ante). 
(2078) Corvus, Small black hill Crow. April 
3rd, 





1:70 1:60 
T20 125 

Green spotted with brown, valley generally. 
Nest placed in “ Chinar” and difficult trees. 


4,0. P. 
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(2079) Corvus monedula, May Ist. 
4,5. 6,0. PL. O.P, 1:26 145 1-60 
099 3:00 1:00 
Pale clear bluish green ; dotted and spot- 
ted with brownish black. Valley generally ; in 
holes of rocks, beneath roofs, and in tall trees. 
(2080) Sturnus vulgaris, Jilgiri.” May 2nd, 
3rd. 
O. P, 115 
O85 
Pale clear bluish green. Valley generally } 
in holeseof bridges, tall trees, &c. in company with 
Corvus monedula, 
(2081) Acridotheres tristis, April 8rd, 
Nest and eggs as in plains Rajaori and lower 
hills generally. 
(2082) Cacabis chukor. May 3rd. 
Nasmana on the Chandra-baga : eggs as ante. 
(2083) Pycnonotus leucotis, April 4th at 
Bhimba. May 2nd at Islamabad. 
Nest and eggs as in plains ante No, 23. 
(2084) Hirundo rustica, * May 2d 
4.1.0. P, 0°83 
O53 
Pure white, spotted with bright reddish 
brown ; valley generally, Nest under eaves, out- 
side course straw cemented with mud, inside fine 
straw lined with feathers. 
(2085) Budytes citreola, May 8d. 
4,0.P. 0:95 
0°70 : 
Pale gray thickly dotted and ringed with 
grayish brown and grayish neutral mingled 
together. A depression in soft earth beneath 
arock near B’aragari, valley generally. 
(2086) Anas Boschas, May Ist. 
L.O.P, 2:27 
165 
Dirty white with a tinge of yellowish green 
near Supeia, valley of Cashmir. 


(2087) Podiceps cristatus ? May 2d. 
5.0.P. 2:55 
151 


Pure white ; when recently laid pale green. 
Wala lake Nest, a heap of weeds floating on 
the surface of the water, but connected to reeds, 
&e. 


(2088) Podiceps Philippensis, May 2d. 
5. 


P.O. 1:40 
Too 
Pure white. Wala lake, Nest as Podiceps 
Cristatus, 
(2089) Fulica atra, May 2d. 
8. L.O.P. 210 
1.40" 


Pale brownish gray, dotted with 
black. Wala lake. 


reddish 
Nest, pieces of dried reeds 
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about 6 inches long, piled together among reed 
aud floating on the water. 
(2090) Gallinula chloropus May 2d. 
O, PR. 170 157 
12606 Lil 
Pale gray or reddish gray dotted and spotted 
with deep reddish brown. Nest, afew weeds 
heaped on the water among reeds, 


(2091) Eudyuamys orientalis ; Moghy, June 
3d. 

1.0. P. 1:20 
0-90 * 

Pale dirty green, much blotched with reddish 
brown, Had but one egg brought, and the 
man reported four crow’s ezgs in the same nest. 

(2092) Centropus rufipennis, Monghyr, June, 
August. . 

4.0. 1:80 1-47 
lus 1-22 

Pure white : nest placed in dense trees, a neat 
but loose structure of twigs domed, aud with 
aperture in the side lined with dried leaves. 

(2093) Cypselus affinis, Monghyr, May, June. 

4.0. P. 0°90 
0°66 

Pure white ; nest described in a former paper. 
Mr. Layard, however, describes it as building 
amud nest in Ceylon (vide annals for 1853, 
page 311), 

(2094) Milvus ater, Calcutta, October 4th. 

3. O. PL 221 
168 

Greenish-white, spotted and blotched with 
pale reddish brown : nest of sticks, bulky, placed 
in tall trees, 

(2095) Gyps bengalensis, near Deoghur, No- 
vember 4th. 

1.0, P. 3:20 
Ps) 

Pure white, Nest of sticks, usually small for 
the size ofthe bird, and placed at the top of 
cotton trees or others, very difficult to ascend. 


(2096) Buceros cavatus. 
ary 3d. 


Tenasserim, Febru- 


#0. Ts 2°68 
1°88 

Pure white. Vor the meastrement of an egg, 
indebted to Capt. Tickell, who was fortunate 
enovgh to observe the female on the nest. 

In holes of trees, in which the female is built 
in with mud by the male, as observed by Capt. 
Tickell (p, 279, ante). 

(2097) Buceros subruficollis, Tenasserim, Fe- 
bruary 3rd. 

3. 0. P. 2-20 
155 
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Pure white. Mude of incubation said to be 
shuilar to the last. 


(2098) Haloyon smyrnensis, Mergui, March 


4th, 

5. B. O. 1:20 
1°03 
Pare white. Gallery 14 feet in a stiff bank, 
near a road, 

(2099) Halcyon gurial, Monghyr, June 4th. 
4 KR 109 
1:02 
Pure white. Gallery 1 foot in a stiff bank, 
in jungle. 
(2100) Meropserythrocephalus, Mergui. March 
3rd. 


5.6. P.O. 0°84 

079 
Pure white. Gallery from 1 to 7 feet in 
length, in soft sandy soil near water, It enters 


the ground at a small angle and then runs 
horizontally. 


ee) Eudynamys orientalis ; Monghyr, June 
3d. 


1.0 P. 1:20 
C90 
Pale dirty green much blotched with reddish 


\“brown. Had but oue egg brought, and the man 


reported four crow’s eggs in the same nest. 
(2102) Centropus —_rufigennis, © Monghyr, 
“ Mahoka” ‘“ Karmowa” June, August. 
4 0. 1:30 1:47 
109 121 
Pure white: nest placed in dense trees, a neat 
but loose structure of twigs domed, and with 
; aperture in the side : lined with dried leaves. 
(2103) Cypselus affinis, Monghyr, May June. 
4.0. P. 0-90 bd 
036 
Pure white; nest described ina former pa- 
per. Mr. Layard, however, describes it as 
building a mud nest in Ceylon (vidg annals for 
1833, page 311). 
(2104) Cypsclus balasiensis, Monghyr, June 
3rd, Prome, July. 


3.1L. P. 0.80 


O45 
Pure white. Nest of vegetable down, with 


a few feathers agglutinated with mucus to the 
froud of the Borassus, 
(2105) Corvus culminatus, Tenasserim, Fe- 
bruary 3rd. Near Deoghur, March 4th. 
O. P. 1.66 
1.15 
Dull sap green, much blotched with brown. 
Nest carefully placed in tall trees. 
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(2106) Acridotheres tristis, Monghyr, June, 


Ist. Prome, July 3rd (2ud brood.) 
5. O. P. 1:30 
0°85 


Pale green. Nest in trees or holes in houses 
of grass and rubbish. 
(2107) Sturnus contra, Monghyr, May 3rd, 
June 8rd, Tavoy, April Ist. 
5.0. P. 1:10 
O82 
Clear pale green. Nest of grass and twigs 
in trees. , 


(2108) Malacocercus bengalensis, Monghyr, 


June 2nd,“ Fat-gobria,” “ Gogoi,” 
5. B. O. P 2:00 
0-79 


Deep bluish green. 
in bushes. 

(2109) Malacocercus 
June, July. 


Nest of twigs and fibres 


caudatus, Monghyr 


4.5 0. P. 
Nest and -eggs, previously described. 


(2110) Neornis flavolivacea, Darjiling, July 
Qud. 
8. B. 0. P. 0-9 
0°55 
Deep dull claret red, with a darker band at 
broad end, Nest, a deep cup, outside of bamboo 
Jeaves, inside fine vegetable fibres, lined with 
feathers, 


* 
(2111) Orthotomus longicauda, Darjiling, 
August 4th, 'Tavoy, May Ist. 
4.0. P. 061 . 
O45 


Greenish white, dotted with pale reddish. 
Nest, a ni cup of fibre and vegetable down 
enclosed in a single leaf, which is secured by 
stitches of fibre; so as to envelope its entrance 
at the top and beneath the stalk, the leaf serving 
as an admirable pent roof to the nest, 


(2112) Thamnobia Cambaiensis, 
April 2d, Fnue 3rd. 
340 P 
O6E 

Greenish white, ringed and spotted with pale 
reddish, with some spots of neutral. Nest 
rude in holes, in trees and banks, of grass and 
nearly always snake skin. 


(2113) Hirundo domicola, Tenasserim, April 


2nd. 
3. L. O. P 3:77 
052 
White, spotted and ringed with umber. Nest 
a saucer of mud, inner part coarse roots, profuse- 
ly lined with feathers, and vegetable down, at- 
tached to the under part of |‘ Snags”’ projecting 
some 4 feet above the water. 


Monghyr, 





OOLOGY. 
(2114) Hirundo sinensis ; Salween & Janu: 


ary 2nd. 
4.0. P. 0°62 
048 
Pure white. Nest of grass and lined with 
feathers. > 


(2115) Pycnonotus hemorrhous ; Monghyr, 
June 4th. 


3.0. P. 0-96 
0°68 . 
Nest ot eggs like P. bengalensis, previously 
described ; eggs not quite so highly coloured. 


(2136) Nectarinia 
February 1st. 


flammaxillaris ;  ‘Tavoy, 


2.0. P. 0:56 
043, 
Pale greenish, speckled with greyish ash. Nest, 
a neat purse, in a lime tree (Citrus), like N. 
aslatica. 
(2117) Macrophygia leptogrammica ;  Darjil- 
ing, July 2d. . 
O.—(1?) 1-40 
0°98 
Dirty white ; nest, a few sticks. 
(2118)  Francolinus sinensis ; var, Phayvei ; 
Burmah, June 4th (Miateh) 
4 RP. 1:40 
115 
Uniform greenish cream ; on the ground. 
(2119) Turnix Ocellatus, Monghyr, Juue 1st, 
4. Rh. P. 0.88 
074 
Yellowish grey, closely freckled with dark 
yellowish grey, blotched with deep reddish um- 
ber with a few dots of neutral : on ground. 
(2120) Glareola lactea, Tenasserim, March 8d, 
B. P. (89) 1:01 
O81 
Dusky buff, ringed and spotted with obscure 
neutral and irregularly lined with yellowish 


brown. On churs and river sand banks. 
(2121) GSicnemus crepitaus, Deoghur, April 
Ist. 
2.0. P. 1:80 
1:35 


Pale stone-colour or yellowish éream, blotched 
with deep red brown, On ground in sal jungle. 
(2122) Hoplopterus ventralis, Tenasserim, 
March 3d. 
3. P. 1°60 
117 
Yellowish stone-colour or creamy nankeeu, 
regularly spotted with deep red brown and 
sparingly blotched with neutral. On sand-banks 
in the river. 5 
(2123) Metopodius indicus, Monghyr, Au- 
gust. 
L. 0. P. 1°30 
7 
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. Clear, brownish-ochre, strongly lined and 
streaked With black. Nest of weeds in jheels. 


(2124) Hydrophasianus chirurgns, Monghyr 
August 2nd, 
4. P. 1°33 
- dl 
Clear brownish or greenish bronze: nest, 
weeds in jheels. 


c 


(2125) Ciconia leucocephala, Deoghur, June 
4th, 
8. P.O. 2:50 ‘ 
1-90 
Dull white: nest of sticks placed in tall 
trees, usually ‘ simul,” most difficult to ascend. 
(2126) Herodias intermedia, Monghyr, July 
Ist, 2nd. 
6,0. P. 1:76 194 
126 130 
Dull green. Nest small, of sticks; in com- 
pany with  Mainas” and Herodias bubuleus and 
A, garzetta. 
(2127) Herodias garzetta Monghyr, July 1st. 
6. O. P. 1.45 1°58 
dt 111 
Dull green. Nest as IJ. intermedia. 
(2128) Herodias bubulcus, Monghyr, 
1st. 


June 


6. 8. P.O. 1.89 
1:39 
Very pale green or greenish-white. 
H. intermedia. 
(2129) Porzana phenicura; Monghyr, August 
1st. 


Nest as 


1.70 
17L0 

Dark brownish cream, much 
blotched with brownish red. 
jheels, 


(2180) Gallinula Burnessii. Salt Range, August 
th, 


7.1. 0. P. 


spotted and 
Nest of weeds in 


4 
1.62 
115 
Pinkish cream or grey, spotted and ringed 
with deep red brown. Nest of weeds in jhecls. 


(2181) Dendrocygna awsuree, Monghyr, Au- | 


gust Ist. 


8.0. P. 1.81 
1.50 


Creamy white, nest of weeds in jheels. 


(2182) Nettapus coromandelianus, Monyhyr 
August. < 
QO 1. 
1) 

Pure white, shell very thin. 
The nomenclature used above is derived from 
the valuable catalogue of birds in the Museum 


he 
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ofthe Asiatic Society, by Mr. Blyth; a work of 
great labour, which reflects the utmost credit on 
us author.)—Beng. As. Soc. Jour, Jan, Oct. 1855. 

(2133) OPHELIA ELEGANS, 

(Wight) Ic. Pi. Ind. Or, t. 1831. Erect, ramous 
above, obsoletely 4 sided. leaves sessile, nar- 
row, ovate, lanceolate tapering to a slender 
point, 5 nerved; lateral nerves close to the mar- 
gin: branches ascending, slender, bearing at each 
joint lateral, few flowered cymes, forming together 
a large many-flowered leafy panicle: calyx lobes 
narrow, lanceolate, acute, about two-thirds the 
length of the corolla, lobes of the cor8ila obovate 
cuspidate : fover bound with longish coarse : 
hairs flowers pule blue. 

Pulney Hills, flowering August and September. 
A very handsome species when in flower, form- 
ing as it does, a rich panicle of light blue flowers 
streaked with deeper coloured veins. It seems very 
distinet from all the other species.—(Wight). 

This plant grows plentifully in the Jeypoor 
Zemindary of Vizagapatam, and is largely ex- 
ported as“ Silaras” or “ Selagit,” the amount 
being valued at about rupees 2,500 a year. It 
is preferred by the hukeems to the genuine Hi- 
malayan Chiretta, and is considered febrifuge. 
(Honorable W, Elliot in titeris). 

The drug as exported, in bundles about 16 
inches long, and 4 inches deep, and is always tied 
up with the tough bark and large leaves of Bauhi- 
nea Vahlii ; (W and A.) which abounds in the 
Northern Circars. ey 4s 


Therapeutic Action.—Equal quantities of the 
Exacuin bicolor, Ophelia elegans and of the Chiret- 
ta of the medical stores(which on examination was 
found to contain some stalks of the Ophelia ele- 
gans) having been infused, in the usual manner, 
(2 oz. to } pint,) four competent parties were re- 
quested to give their opinion ou the Vespective 
qualities of the infusions. The result was the 
unanimous opinion that the cold infusions of 
Exacum bicolor, although a pure bitter, was 
uch milder than that of Ophelia elegans, which 
possesses a powerful bitterness, remaining for 
several minutes in the mouth. Frequent trials 
confirm the belief that it exercis® a tonic 
influence on the digestive organs, thereby im- 
proving the general health, while it appears also 
to have a febrifuge property. 


(2184) ORANG-UTAN. Or remarks on the 
different species of Orang-utan.—By Uowarp 
Buyt. ; 

The Bengal Asiatic Society’s museum received 
from Sir James Brooke of Sarawak seven 
skeletons of large adult Orang-utans and the 
results of Mr Blyth’s examination of them, were 
given as a sequel to his former memoir on the 
genus published in the 22nd volume of the So- 
ciety’s Journal. 

Of these seven skeletons, five are referable 
to the Mias Raméi of Sir J. Brooke ; although 
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one of them (a small but full grown fe- 
male) is marked by himself M. Pappan ; and 
auother is sent by the new name Af. Chapin, 
which is also that of an old female ani- 
mal, remarkable for its extraordinarily large and 
vertically elongated orbits. It is probable that 
this alleged Chapin merely represents an indi- 
vidual variation ; and Sir J. Brooke states, in his 
letter announcing the presentation, that some of 
these skeletons had been labelled by him with the 
names specified hy Natives, who, accordingly (as 
may be supposed in such a case), are not particu- 
larly conversant with the osteological distinctions 
of the different species. 

The sixth skeleton is that of an old female of 
the Mias Pappan, with double-cvested skull like 
that of the made figured in illustration of his for- 
mer memoir. It even exceeds that male in size, 
but the skull is smaller; and the sexual distine- 
tions of the two are unmistakeable. In this fe- 
male, the epiphyses of the limb-bones, scapula, 
iia, &e. ave thoroughly anchylosed, denoting 
completion.of growth ; even the symphisis pubis 
is united Cyt much irregular deposition of 
bone externally), and the sacro-ilite symphysis 
on the right side only. In no other of 
our orang skeletons are the two latter sym- 
phises united. Our male Pappan had not 
quite completed his growth ; for some of the 
epiphyses are loose, and others are but par- 
tially soldered : those of the Aumeri are fixed 
and semi-anchylosed ; as are also those of the left 
radius and ulna ; Ru the epiphyses of the right 
radius and ulna are detached ; those of the scapu- 
lo and dia are fixed but slightly, and those of the 
ischia more extensively. ‘This animal had there- 
fore (as will be attempted to be shown presently) 
uot completed its full growth: the female being 
much more advanced in age, with its teeth pro- 
portionally worn down. On comparison of the 
skulls of the two sexes, that of the female is seen 
to be smaller, with the maxilla less protruded, 
increasing the facial angle from 32° to 35°; the 
zygomatic arch is much less robust ; and the 
longitudinal grinding surface of the upper molars 
less by 43; Jn., while fhat of the lower molars is 
less by 7 in. than in the youthful male presented 
by Mr. Nicholls, and by 44 in. than in Dr. 
Clarke Abel’s Sumatran male. In the form of the 
ascending ramus of the lower jaw, this fe- 
male specimen more nearly resembles the 
Sumatran male referred to than any other 
of our numerous specimens ; but the con- 
dyle is considerably larger; and, as compared 
with Mr. Nicholl’s Bornean male, the antero- 
posterior diameter of the ascending angle is much 
less; being in the Bornean male (on a Jevel with 
the surface of the grinders) 2$ in..—in Abel’s 
Sumatran male but 24 in,—and in Sir J. 
Brooke’s Bornean female 23 in. Lastly, this 
Bornean female presents the very extraordinary 
anomaly (throughout the series of placental main- 
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malia} of a fourth true molar above and below, 
though on the left side only: that of the upper 
jaw being of small size and round form, its crown 
scarcely exceeding that of an upper false molar of 
Macacus rhesus; and it is placed posteriorly to 
the ordinary last true molar on a line with its 
outer surface, that tooth having beeh pressed a 
little inward: in the lower jaw the accessory 
fourth true molar is very little smuller than the 
normal molars; and it projects from the internal 
margin of the anterior surface of the ascending an; 
gle of the jaw, its crown being directed obliquely 
inwards much more than forwards or upwards: 
asa functional tooth, it must, therefore, have been 
almost useless ; though the outer or upper mar- 
gin of its crown is a little worn down by attri- 
tion, as is also the outer cusp of the small ac- 
cessory molar above. This old female Pappan had 
been badly wounded in its day; having had its 
left humerus severely fractured, and the fibula of 
that side also broken ; the fractured bones having 
healed ; the unset hwmerus, however, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, exhibiting two large and 
deep perforations in the great lumpy mass of 
united bone, where suppuration had ensued, 
and large shot had probably been ultimately dis- 
charged from the orifices. 

The seventh skeleton is that of a species alto- 
gether distinct and new! Although that of a 
large old male, with «the cranial sutures much 
Odliterated, aud the anchylosis of the epiphy- 
ses of its limb-bones complete, it is very remark- 
able for the comparatively slight protrusion of 
the jaws, and the consequently increased facial 
angle; apparently, however, to a greater extent 
than really, (rom the flatness of the face, the 
unusually slight protrusion of the sockets of the 
upper incisors, and, above all, the elevation of 
the condyle of the lower jaw raising so consider- 
ably the occipital portion of the skull and con- 
sequently the auditory orifice, ‘The facial angle 
does not actually exceed 324° ; while in the two 
Ranbis (male aud female) figured in my (Mr. 
Blyth’s) former memoir, it is as low as 30°—(this 
being also Prof. Owen’s estimate of his adult 
skulls of the Raméi). The zygomata (or 
cheek-bones) are unusually prominent. ‘The 
canines, incisors, and the first three upper mo- 
lars on each side, are exceedingly much worn 
down by attrition ; the canines even to a level 
with the other teeth: but the circumference of 
these canines, especially in the lower jaw, is 
conspicuously less than in males and even large 
females of the Rami and Pappan ; though they 
ave proportionally larger than in the Xassar. 
It is further remarkable that the frontal ridges 
of the skull, instead of uniting upon the vertex 
to form a single sagittal crest (as in the Hambi), 
or continuing separate and well apart throughout 
{as in the Pappan), approach to contact upon 
the vertex but without uniting ; which is very 
likely to prove a constant and specitical distine- 
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tion, as the present old male shews much irregu- 
lar deposition of bone externally to its contigu- 
ously double sagittal crest. ‘The long bones of 
the limbs, though fully as stout asin the Ramdi 
and Peppan, and about twice as stout as those of 
our old female Xassar, yet probably do not exceed 
the corresponding bones of the fall grown male 
Kassar in length ; being very much shorter than 
those of the adult Ramdi and Pappan : and this 
remarkable brevity of limb, combined with the 
econspicuous differences in the skull and sundry 
other distinctions, can scarcely be cgnsidered 
otherwise than as indicative of  specifical peculi- 
arity. 

Of the five Ramdis sent, there is unfortunately 
no specimen of a male of the largest size, compa- 
table to that of which the skull is figured in the 
Ist and 2nd plates accompanying the former 
memoir : but there are two large full-grown fe- 
males (including that ticketed Mias Chapin), and 
also a full grown female of smaller dimensions 
(which was labelled AZ, Pappan ;) with a male 
of superior age and stature to the male Pappan 
presented formerly by My, Nicholls; and also 
a young male, with the last molars brought into 
wear, but which nevertheless had not nearly at- 
tained its full growth, which bade fair to rival 
i the gigantic Sumatran male already no- 
ticed. 

The specimen to which the name Afius Chapju 
was attached, appears (as already mentioned) a 
he a large old female Rumbi, very remarkable for 
the enormous size and vertically elongated form 
of its onbital cavities, which measure 2 in. by 
nearly 14 in. across. Its skull is larger, though 
less massive, than that of the female Rambi 
figured in the former memoir: the muzzle is 
conspicuously more slender, measuring but 2% 
in. in greatest width (outside the canines), 
instead of 2% in. : and whereas the coronoid pro- 
cess of the lower jaw in the former specimen is 
smaller and about on a level with the condyle, 
in the present example (labelled Chapin) the pos- 
terior or condyle process is unusually prolonged, 
and raises the skull (with lower jaw iz situ) so 
remarkably, that placing it on a level surface to- 
gethey with the other skull noticed, the zygoma 
ofthe so-called Chapin not only overlaps that of 
the other, but its Jower edge is about +; in. 
higher than the upper edge of the zygoma of 
the other specimen: * the nasal bones, which 
in the other are united and ascend to the very 
summit of the gZadella, in this skull continue se- 
parate, and reach only to the tower portion of 
the ylabella, This skeleton is very deficient, 
wanting the saerum and wost of the bones of the 
hands and feet : but all of the long bones are pre- 
sent, with the shoulder-blades and rest of the pel- 
tis ; the epiphyses heing completely soldered. The 
lintb-bones are even rather longer than in the 
great female Puppan, and in fact exceed in 
length those of any other of our full-grown speci- 
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mens: the Aumerus measuring 15 in., the s/za 
(to tip of styloid process) 15 3 in. ; femur 11 4in.; 
and tibia 103 in.: circumference of middle of 
trunk of humerus 82 in. ; and of femur 27 in. 
‘The few digital bones seem to accord in dimen- 
sions with the corresponding bones of our male 
Pappan. The extreme length of the scapula 
is 8} in.; and of pelvis ]0Z in: clavicle 8 in, 
This specimen is marked as having been pro- 
cured in Sadong (in Borneo), 

* In Prof. Owen’s figure of a female Ramdi 
skull (Zool. Trans. I, pl. 35), the condyle-pro- 
cess is similarly elongated. 

The next specimen, which was erroneously 
marked Pappan, we consider to be a small female 
Rambi, though fully matnre aud even old, as 
shewn by the almost complete obliteration of the 
eranial sutures, the anchytosis of the various 
epiphyses, and the amount of attrition of all the 
teeth. The cranial ridges are very small; and 
the sagittal crest is hardly at all raised, but 
nevertheless exhibits a tendency to rise along the 
median line of the skull, betweevw the frontal 
ridges which converge from theptemples, and 
to be prolonged infront, anterior to the con- 
vergence of tlie latter, which takes place unusu- 
ally far back; the nasal bones are united an 
singularly minute, actually ‘not rising so high 
as the wide part of the orbital cavities ; and the 
latter are smal! and circular, measuring barely] 3 
in every way, ‘The skull considerably resembles 
that of the female Ramdi formerly figured, only 
that the sagittal crest isso much smaller ; the 
zygomata being also more raised {in consequence 
ot the greater prolongation of the condyle pro- 
ceas of the lower jaw); and the orbits are smaller 
and more circular, and surmounted by much 
slighter ridges: consequently the face is flatter, 
and the sockets of the incisors are algo less pro- 
traded. The skeleton is unfortunately very 
imperfect, wanting most of the bones of the 
hands and feet, and one tidia and filula: a pore 
tion of the lower jaw, with the canine, first prae- 
molar, and part of the second, is also lost s but 
the other long bones are present, and the pelvis 
is complete. Length of Aumerus but 134 in ; 
of ulna 13% in. ; of femur 103 in.; and of tibia 
9 in.: circumference of middle of humerus 2% 
in.; and of femur 2% in: metacarpal bone of 
middle finger 348 in. metatarsal of corresponding 
toe 33 in.: os calcis 2 in.; Total length of 
seapula (with acromion 1} in.; and of pelvis 9% 
in, ; extreme breadth apart of the iia (or hips) 
103% in.: clavicle 63 in, This specimen also is 
marked from Sadong in Borneo. 

The third female Rambi is of large size and 





ifully mature, with the various epiphyses well 


soldered: but it has even less trace of sagittal 
erest than the last; the frontal ridges meeting 
as far back upon the skull, but not quite uniting, 
anda small mesial ridge rising between them 
above the vertex: the orbits are moderately 
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large and a little elongated vertically, measuring 
18 by 14 in.; and the nasal bones are united 
and ascend a little into the glabella, Size about 
that of the first specimen (marked Chapin), but 
the muzzle rather broader or 212 in. This 
specimen is nearly perfect : but the face is dis- 
figured by a bullet which had knocked away the 
inner half of the right orbit and a tolerably 
large piece from the occiput ; which fragments 
are lost, Length of Zumerus 142in.; udna 152 
in.; femur 118 in.; tibia 103 in.: cireum- 
ference of middle of trunk of Zumerus 3 in. ; and 
of femur 24 in.: 
middte figure 4,3, in.; first phalanx of ditto 
83, in. ; second phalanx 142 in. : metacarpal bone 
of thumb 24 in. ; first phalanx of ditto 14% in.: 
metatarsal bone of middle toe 344 in. ; first pha- 
Janx of ditto 24 in. ; second phalanx 12 in. : 
metatarsal bone of hailux 225 in. ; first phalanx 
of ditto 148; in.; and unguinal (!) 12in. Total 
length of scpula 9Lin. ; clavicle 7% in. ; extreme 
length of pedois 112 in. ; and extreme breadth of 
pilia 12 in. 

The two remaining Rumdis are males: and 
the first to be noticed is a young animal, whose 
skull had obviously ot attained its full dimen- 
sions, though the last true molars had been 
brought into wear ? but the general massiveness 
of this skull indicates that the animal would 
probably have become a male of the largest size: 
the sagittal crest had begun to rise on a grand 
scale ; and the frontal ridges converge directly 
to it, although these are scarcely indicated for 
4 in. before their junction. The teeth are 
more crowded than in the full grown animal ; 
the inter-space between the upper canine and 
outer incisor, which in our large Sumatran male, 
is $ in., being scarcely in; and the first false 
molar, instead of being completely posterior to the 
canine, advances considerably on its outer surface 
posteriorly ; in the lower jaw, also, there is a 
bony inter-space between the canine and first 
false molar in the large mature male, but not in 
the abolescent male: nasals partially anchylosed, 
and continued upward to the lower part of the 
glabella ; epiphyses o& the Aumeri considerably 
anchylosed, and also, those of the tibia and fbule 
but not of the radii and ulna, This skeleton 
also is tolerably complete, Length of Aumerus 
148 in., of alma 188 in., of femur 10 in.; and 
of ¢idia 9 in.: circumference of middle of trunk 
of kumerus 228 in., and of femur 23, in. : me- 
tacarpal bone of middle finger (the epiphyses be- 
ginning to anchylose) 38 in.; first phalanx of 
ditto 22 in. ; second phalanx 1,7 in.: metacar- 
pal of thumb 1% in,: metatarsal of middle toe 
3.2, in. : first phalanx of ditto 23 in.; second 
1$ In.+ metatarsal of hallux 12 in.; Clavicle 63 
in, Extreme length of scapula (minus epiphysis) 

% in.: of pelvis (with ischial but not iiar epi- 
physis) 9$ in.; aud extreme breadth at the hips 
10} in. 
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The next is a mature male, but certainly not 
of the largest dimensions: being about the size 
of the great females already described ; and not 
otherwise recognisable from them than by the 
general massiveness of the skull (which is re- 
marked at the first glanec), and less, conspicu- 
ously than usual in the present instance, by the 
form of the pelvis. ‘The superciliary ridges are 
much broader than in any female skull; and the 
zygomata equally robust: the sagittal crest is 
also broad and Well developed: nasals distinct,* 
and reaching up to the lower part of the gladedia. 
Skeleton tolerably complete; wanting most of 
the unguinal phalanges and some other small 
bones. Length of humerus 142 in.; of ulna 
(with loose epiphysis) 153 in. ; of femur 112 in, ; 
tibia 94 in.: cireumference of middle of trunk of 
humerus 3% in.; and of femur 2% in.: metacar- 
pal bone of middle finger 44 in.; first phalanx 
of ditto 3,\; in. ; second phalanx 142 in,: me- 
tacarpal of thumb 1,8; in.; first phalanx 12 in, ; 
metatarsal of middle toe 42 in.; first phalanx of 
ditto 214 in.; second phalanx 142 iu.: meta- 
tarsal of hatlux 2’5 in.; clavicle 74 in. ; scapu- 
la 82 in.; pelvis 103 in. in extreme length, and 
114 in. broad at the hips, This specimen was 
marked Mias Rambi by Sir J, Brooke ; and is also 
from Sadong iu Borneo: the three skeletons 
received from Sadong having unfortunately 
been prepared by interment in the ground ; and 
the present being the most complete of them and 
otherwise the least injured. 





We now come to the female Pappan already 
noticed ; which, though of greater size than the 
male described on a former occasion, with con- 
siderably longer and broader pelvis, has neverthe- 
less a smaller skull, less prominently developed 
jaws, and conspicuously siwaller teeth: the aygo- 
matic arch is shorter and a little weaker than 
in the male; but the superciliary vidges and 
width of the bony orbits are much the same, 
and in fact there is little further difference 
between the two skulls: the bony crests on 
the vertex are less prominent in the female, and 
they approach to within 3 in. of each other ; 
whereas in the male they remain lin, apart 
where most approximated : length of base of 
skull, from between the middle ineisors to the 
anterior margin of the occipital foramen, 6% in. 
in the male, and 6} in the female: breadth of 
zygomata apart 68 in. in both. This skeleton is 
also nearly perfect. Length of humerus 15 in; of 
ulna 152 in. ; femur 11Zin.; tibia 10$ in.; 
circumference of middie of trunk of humerus 34 
in.; of femur 3 in. ; metacarpal boneof middle 
fingerd Sin. ; first phalanx 3} in. ; second 133 in,; 
metacarpal bone of one thumb 2 in., of the other 
somewhat less and, bearing a very short first 
phalanx, only Z in.; metatarsal bone of middle 
toe 4 in. ; first phalanx 3 in, ; second 14 in. ; meta- 
tarsal of hullux 24 iu.; clavicle 74 in.; scapula 


. 84 in. in extreme length: and pelvis 10§ in. 
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always perfect ; whereas in those of the smalt 
long, and 1/4 in. broad at the hips. \ Kear they areas regularly broken or worn 
Lastly, we arrive at the new species, which | down to about a level with the incisors. ‘This 
may be designated Prrugcus cuxtus. It is | remark is borne out by the series of skulls 
perhaps the genuine Mias Chapin of the Dyaks.| now under examination. ‘The canines are long 
‘Lhe specimen is decidedly male, and well advan- | and unbroken in all the specimens of the Rambi 
ced in years; and the skull has a more anthro-| and Pappan ; and are ground down in the old 
poid appearance than that of any .other Orang, female Kassar, and also in the old male P. 
known, ‘This chiefly results from the much re-| Curtus! Denoting probably a difference of food. 
duced prolongation of the muzzle, while the { Moreover, the same gentleman informs me that 
Gheek-bones project remarkably, giving a sort of | different species of these animals do not appear 


Kalmuk expression to the skull! The absolut 
projection of the maxilla, in a horizontal line - 
carried from the lower margin of the orbital ring, | 
is, in our large Sumatran male Rambi skull, ful- 
ly 8 in. ; in the male Pappan itis about the 
same; in the female Pappan 23 in.; in the old 
female Kassar (a much smaller animal) about 24 
in.; and in the great male curtus barely 2 in. ! | 
Extreme breadth of zygomath 7 in.: height of | 





the skull, with lower jaw in situ, 11 
in.: length, in a straight line, from the 
summit of orbital cavity to between the, 


incisors. 43 in. (the same measurement being of | 
the male Rami 54 in., and in the male Pappan 
4 in.): length from occipital foramen to base of 
upper incisors 6 in. (in the male Ramdi 7} in. 
and male Pappan 62 in.) : length of bony palate 
8 in. (in the others 37 in., and 3$ in.) : orbital 
cavities 18 by 14 in. across: extreme width of 
bony orbits apart externally 6 jn.: extreme 
breadth of ascending ramus of lower jaw 3 in. 5 
height of the condyle 43 in. ; length of grinding 
surface of the upper molars 254; in. The skele- 
ton is fortunately nearly perfect. Extreme length 
of humerus 18t in, ; ulna 1485 in. ; femur 
10,8 in. ; tédia 94 in. ; circumference of middle of 
trunk of Anmerus, 32 in.; of femur 2¥ in, (length 
and circumference of humerus of old female 
Kassar 124 and 2} in.; ditto of femur 9% in. and 
24 in): length of metacarpal bone of middle 
finger 82 in, first phalanx of ditto 23% in. ; 
second 138 in,; metacarpal bone of thumb 2,1; 
in first phalanx 14 in; metatarsal bone of mid- 
dle toe 844 in; first phalanx 24 in, ; second 13 
in. ; metatarsal bone of haldwr 2 in. ; clavicle 
62 in, : extreme length of seapula 8% in.: of pelvis 
103 in.; and breadth at the hips IL in. Length 
of the vertebral column, from atlas to sacrum, 
measured internally, 164 in.; in the searcely full 
grown male Pappan, 17} in., and in the old 
female Kassar, 151 in.: axis-vertebra_ soldered 
to the next. As compared with the Rambi and 
Pappan, the metacarpals and metatarsals are 
shorter, and the first phalanges ofthe fingers 
and toes are longer.* A friend who has resided ) 
long in Borneo and has examined numerous } 
skulls of Orang-utans (including those which ; 
have passed through the hands of Sir J} 
Brooke), informed Mr. Blyth, that he has re- 
marked in the adult and aged specimens of the 
Ramdi and Pappan, that, the canines 











oO inhabit the same district ; and he thinks that 
the P. Oweniz represents, in the southern part 
of the great island, the P. MoRto of the northern 
art. 
z With the grand series of skulls and skeletons 
of adult Orang-utans now subjected to examina- 
tion, amounting to twelve in all (viz. 3 males 
and 4 females of Pirngcus Brooke or Mias 
Rambi, 1 male and 1 old female of P. satyRus 
or M. Pappan, one old maleof the P, currus 
or M. Chapin?, an old female of the P. monto 
or M. Kassar, and the adolescent female with 
short fore-arms, provisionally designated P. 
Owenr1,—in addition to Prof. Owen’s excellent 
lithographs of the male assar ond of male and 
female Rumbi in the Trans. Zool. Soc., Vols. I 
and JJ), the observer is first struck with the very 
obvious and conspicuous distinctness of the 
comparatively puny Mias Kassar, and of the 
adolescent small skeleton, from all the rest. ‘Lhe 
next glance suffices to separate the Rambi, 
Pappan, and P. curtus : the last being quite as 
thoroughly distinguished apart by the towé 
ensemble of its appearance, as the Pappan is 
by its conspicuously double-crested vertex. 
No zoologist, accustomed to the discrimina- 
tion of specifical characters, would _ hesitate, 
with the present series of skulls before him, 
to acknowledge the distinctness of each of these 
three, but such an observer would ponder for 
a while over the remarkable female Rami skull 
with enormous and vertically oblong orbits, and 
would doubtless hesitate in regarding it as speci- 
fically identical with the old female Rumbi of small 
size ; so great is the contrast between them. Pre- 
suming, however, that he arrived at the conclu- 
sion here ventured upon, it still follows that the 
Rambi ig subject to an extraordinary amount of 
variation for a wild animal ; and this, although 
it may not invalidate the opinion of its distinct- 
ness from the Pappan and P. curtus, neverthe- 
less prompts a reconsideration of the grounds 
for the view formerly expressed, with regard to 
the specifical distinctness of the ‘small specimen 
having short fore-arms. From the detached 
state of the epiphyses of its limb-bones, it is cer- 
tain that that specimen was not full-grown ; 
and as those of the xv@ at least (as shewn by 
the adult male Rambi, and also by that of the 
male Pappan,) are the last become anchylosed, 


are | it should follow that the fore-arm continues to 
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inerease in length after the upper arm and the 
leg had ceased to grow : but the difference is still 
too great to be thus accounter for satisfactorily : 
and upon re-comparison of this specimen with the 
undoubtedly aged female Xassar, Mv.Blyth, deem 
it prudent to await the further evidence which Sir 
J. Brooke has kindly promised that he would 
endeavour to procure and send, before venturing 
to confirm or modify his previously expressed 
opinion on the subject. 

This fact would appear certain, that the partial 
anchylosis of the epiphyses of the limb-bones 
does not rigorously denote cessation of growth, 
unless the female Orangs attain to greater sta- 
ture than the males, which is most unlikely. It 
would seem rather, that as the earthy salts are 
continuously absorbed and re-deposited, some 
continuance of extension snpervenes, until fi- 
nally checked and elopped by the considerably 
increased deposition of bone. ‘The skull also 
continues long to increase in size, after the last 
true molars have been brought into use. 

As regards the sexual distinction, a practised 
eye discerns it readily in the adult skull, by its 
superior general massiveness in the male; and, 
in the skeleton, the larger and broader pelvis of 
course denotes the female animal, combined with 
a proportionally smaller and less robust skull 
than in the other sex. There is no reason to 
doubt the correct determination of sex in any one 
of the specimens here noticed. 

The occasional but rare occurrence of the un- 
guinal phalanx to the Aal/ua@ or great toe, would 
seem to be proper to no particular sex or species ; 
for it exists in the male Pappan from Sumatra, 
and in the female Rami from Borneo, 

It now remains to connect the osteological 
with the external characters of the different 
species ; to determine the stature attained by the 
largest males of the Rami, Pappan, and also 
Kassar, to obtain further information of the 
PITHECcUS CURTUS, and to verify or otherwise the 
P. Owentt. With the powerful aid of the ac- 
complished Raja of Sarawak, we trust to be 
enabled ere long to enol these various pro- 
biems. 

(2135) OVIS AMMON? Pallas. vel. O. Am- 
monoides,” Hodgson. The ‘ Nian” or ‘¢ Nyna” 
ofthe Bhoteahs.—(Pronounced nasally in one 
syllable.) 

Measurement of a male of five years, according 
to the markings on the horns. 





Ft. In. 
From nose to base of horns. 11 
Thence to insertion of tail 5 1 
Tail to end of hair ........ 0 3 





Total... 6 5. 
Ft. In. 
Circumference of horn at base,... 1 42 
Length on the curve, tips broken. 2 104 
Winter pelage, above deep brown interspersed 
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with grey, with a distinetly marked darker dorsal 
line, passing, (as in O. monéane.) in a narrow 
stripe through the dise on the croup, even to the 
tip of the tail. Sides mixed hoary or slaty grey 
crown ; dise on the croup well defined and dirty 
white, the hair appearing as if rubbed, The throat 
aud neck beneath to the breast, white, sprinkled 
with scattered brown hair; the hair long, bushy 
and pendent ; and from 6 to 7 inches in length, 
while that of the back is barely 2 inches, except 
on the dorsal line, where it is 3 inchea, and on the 
ridge of the neck above 33 inches. Tail, above, 
brown, whitish at the sides, naked beneath, Under 
paris dirty white ; medial line blackish, outside 
of the limbs with a dark list ; lips, whitish ; face 
paler brown than the body. 

Front surface of horns, . 83 inches wide, 

Inner Jateral surface, .. . 6 inches wide, 

Measurement of the bare skull of a male seven 
years old. 





Ft. In. 
Length of face to base of horns,... 1 1 
Length of horn on the curve, 1.....2 10 





Basal circumference,....... 1 4 

These horns are weathered and much broken at 
the tips, and were probably about 3 ft. 3 inches 
long. 

Description of a female, 6 years old by the 
marking of the horns, 


Ft. Tns. 
Nose to base of horns,......... 0 104 
Thence to insertion of tail,... 4 5 





Tail,..... etveceed 70 3 
_ Total... 5 64 
Ft. Ins. 
Length of horns on the curve, 1 4h 
Basal circumference,.......... 0 8 


In the female, the colouring is lighter than that 
of the male, haviug more grey ; and the throat 
and foreneck are slaty instead of white, and de- 
void of the long pendent frill which graces the 
other sex; the dark dorsal line, which in the 
male runs in a narrow stripe through the palo 
disc, ends in the female at the commencement of 
the disc, and the tail and croup are of the same 
ecanescent fawn colour; the discis far more ex- 
tensive than that of the male. Along the ridge 
of the neck above, from the base of the horns to 
about 10 inches beyond them, there is a mane of 
true woolly hair 63 inches long, graditally fading 
into the crisp quilly hair of the dorsal line, There 
is no dark list down the outside of the limbs, but 
the colour is pale fawn. 

Front surface of horns,... . 12 Ins. broad. 

Inner lateral surface,.. 8 ,, inches. 

In both sexes there isa “beautifully soft inner 
coating of fine pushmeena wool of a pale mouse 
colour. 

The height of the animals is not given, aa 
the limbs are defective in the specimens, 

The above measurements were taken with care, 
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and although the male appears somewhat supe- 
rior in size to Mr, Hodgsou’s, the general corres- 
pondenee is evident enough. 
Vt, 
Mr. Hodgsou’s male over 
all i3.....tee- 


lus. Ft. Ins. 


5113 Mr Bligh’s6 5 


Do, to base of horns, 1! 0 do. li 
Do. basal circumference, 1 3} do. 1 43 
Mr. Hodgson’s female 
over all,.ccceeceeee 5 6F do. 5 6} 
io. to base of horns, @ 11 do. 9 log 
Do. basal circumference. 0 8 do. 0 8 


Ovis Ammonoides, Hodgson, was dedicated to 
Mr. Hodgson as Ovis Hodgsonii, some time 
before the publication of the name ammouoides 
in the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ 
for July 1840. On the same occasion, Mr. 
Blyth pointed out that Captain Hutton’s Ovis 
eyeloceros had been priorly named by him Ovis 
Vignei. 

‘Ovis Ammon, Pallas; Ovis montana, Des- 
marest; Ovis nivicola, feschscholtz. is dis- 
tinct from Ovis montana of North America and 
Mr. Blyth refers to it, though with considera- 
ble hesitation, the horn in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, (vide 
Taylor’s plate, figs. 3 and 4,) for which was 
suggested the provisional name sculptorum. 


(2136) OVIS POLIL, Blyth. Founded on ! 


a magnificent frontlet and horns brought by 
Lieutenant Wood from the Pamir steppe ; com- 
bined with the notice quoted from Marco Polo, 
which refers undeuiably to the same animal. Of 
the distinctness of this superb species, there can 
be no doubt whatever ; and the froutlet is figured 
in Taylor’s plate, figs. 1_ and 2. 

(2187) OVIS CALIFORNIANA, Douglis. 
Description cited from ‘ Zoological Journal ;’ and 
the horns fully described by Mr Bligh, and figured 
in Taylor’s plate, fig. 5, An unquestionable 
species, 

(2188) OVIS NAHOOR, Hodgson. Described 
from specimens, amongst which was a hornless 
female ; and first clearly established as distinet 
from O awimon. t* 

(2189) OVIS BURRITEL, Blyth, Described 
from a fine male; and the hor ofa still older 
one. It would sve, however, that Mr. Blyth 
was wrong in assigning to it a loftier altitude of 
haunt than that of O. nakoor. Capt. Smith has 
informed him that O, durrrket and O. nahoor 
keep always in separate flocks, and are never seen 
on the same feeding ground ; the Burrhel sel- 
dom ascending above 16,000 feet elevation, while 
the Nahoor goes much higher: Both bleat like 
domestic sheep. Near the Boorenda Pass, the 
Bnrrhel is much more plentiful than the Nahoor ; 
but the latter is far more extensively diffused 
ever the Himalaya generally. At tle close of 
summer, when the snow is nearly melted away, 
a very nutritious grass grows abundantly under 
a thin coatinzg of snow, and both species become 
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execedingly fat by feeding upon it, i. e. in 
the months of August, September, and Ucto- 
ber. At this time they can only be compar- 
ed to the prize animals exhibited at the Smith- 
field shows, and they run with considerable dif- 
ficulty, though still being far from easy of ap- 
proach. In winter, when suowed in, they actu- 
ally browze the hair off each other’s bellies, many 
together having retired under the shelter of some 
overhanging rocks, from which they come out 
wretchedly poor, ‘They produce one or two 
young, (commonly two,) in June and July. in 
Taylor's plate, the representations of the horns 
of these two species were unluckily transported ; 
No. 6 referring to O, durrhel, and No. 7 to 0. 
nahoor. 

Ovis Burrhel is deficient in the suborbital 
sinuses, and the same deficiency occurs in Ovis 
Nahoor.— Beng. As, Soc, Jour, No, CLXXVI. 
April, 1847, 

(2140) OVIS CYLINDRICORNIS, Blyth, 
This is the least satisfactorily established of all 
the species in Mr. Bligh’s monograph : it resting 
on a communication from Col, Hamilton Smith, 
relative to a species which must have been very 
different from either of those known to Mr. 
Blyth though described from memory only by 
Col. H. Smith (one of the most experienced of 
Zoologists in the history of the Rumiantia.) 

(2141) OVIS GMELILNI, Blyth, Deseribed 
from very fine specimens of the male, female, and 
young ; and identified with a species: long ago 
rudely figured by the younger Gmelin, and the 
horn by Pallas ; and Gmelin’s deseription of the 
habits quoted, with further original information. 
Head figured in ‘Taylor’s plate, No. 9. 

(2142) OVIS VIGNEL Blyth. Deseribed 
from a coloured figure taken from life, and trom 
two pairs of horns, the distinctness of which 
from those of all the other species is most obvi- 
ous: vide Taylor’s plate, fig. 9. A skin of this 
animal was described by Pennant as the “ Beard- 
ed sheep,” but was confounded by him with 
O. tragelaphus (vide X, 877); and there isa 
brief notice and very passible figure of the 
species, taken from an animal killed in the vici- 
nity of Persepolis, in Lieutenant Alexander’s 
* Travels frowa India to England,’ &c. (1827.) It 
again appears as the “* Wild sheep of the Hindu 
Koosh,” described by Capt. Hay, J. A. S. EX, 
440; and as Ovis cycloceros, Hutton, ‘ Caleutta 
Journal of Natural History” If, 514, and pl. 
XII, being again noticed by the latter gentle- 
man in J. A. S.XV,152. It may be observed 
that Capt. Ilay vemarks this species to differ 
from O. tragelaphus “* in having a lachrymary 
sinus; and Capt. Hutton also described “a 
moderate-sized lachrymal sinus, whieh appears 
to secrete, or at all events contains, a thick gum- 
my substance, of good consistency, and of a dull 
greyish colour. The Afghan and Belooch hunt- 
ers,” he adds, “ more especially the latter, make 
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use of this gum, by spreading it over the pans of 
their matchlocks, to prevent the damp from in- 
juring the priming.” We may, therefore, rest 
satisfied of its existence in this species, which is 
nevertheless most closely allie! to the next. 
(2143) OVIS MUSIMON, L. Described by 
Mr, Blyth from lite, and a further notice given 
in J, A. S. X, 878.“ The Argalis and Mouffions 
(not to mention the Tragelaphi),” writes Mr. 
Hodgson, ‘seem to form two striking groups 
among the wild Sheep: Our Nahoor is a com- 
plete Moufflon; hence asks Mr. Bligh if the 
Corsican animal is, like the Himalayan, devoid of 
suborbital sinuses.” In reply to this the Prince 
of Canino states that it is so devoid: but Mr. 
Hodgson is mistaken in approximating the 
Nahoor and Burrhel to the Moufflon of Corsica. 
These two Hamalayan species, instead of being 
“complete Moufflons,” are (so far at least as 
their horns are concerned) unlike O. musimon 
and form a little group per se, unless Ovis 
eylindricornis should prove to range with them ; 
and the Mouwfilon is quite excluded from his 
definition of «round-horned” sheep, for which 
group Mr Blyth presumes the appellation 
Pseudois is proposed. Their being “ furnished 
with a well developed tail,” will not exclude 
the Californian Argali, the tail of which is de- 
scribed as “ eighteen inches long!” Mr. 
Ogilby loug ago remarked the absence of subor- 
bitul sinnses in Ovis nahoor ; and the group form- 
ed by Ovis nahoor and Ovis éurrhel was distinct~ 
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ly indicated in Mr. Bligh’s monograph (vide J. A- 
S., X, 867), being estimated there, as he still 
thinks, at its true value, 

Should it prove that O. musimon is really 
devoid of the facial cavities, the value of this 
character would fall toa inere speciffeal distine- 
tion ; for however the wild sheep may be arranged 
into minor groups, the O. Vignei (which has the 
sinuses) could scarcely be placed ina different 
subdivision from O. susimon, Aud to the 
same group must be referred O. @melini and 
QO. ophion, though altogether perhaps forming a 
subsection of it. Both in O. @metini and O. 
Vignei, we find indications of affinity. with the 
African 9, tragelaphus. 

(2144) OVIS OPHION, Bligh. Founded 
on the coloured figure and description, by M. 
M. Brandt and Katzeburgh, of a specithen in the 
Berlin Museum. 


(2145) OVIS ARIES, L. The domestic 
sheep. Several wild types, as is still strongly 
suspected : but none of those above enumerated ; 
unless, to a purtial extent, O. ignei, though 
even'this very doubtful. 

(2146) OVIS IXALUS PROBATON, Ogilby. 
Described from a _hornless specimen, which is 
at least closely allied to 


(2147) OVIS TRAGELAPHUS, Pallas. A 
well known species. Described from specimens, 
observed both alive and in museums.—Ben. As. 
Soe. Journ. April 1847. 
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(2148) PADRI, the Tamil and Malayala name 
of a tree Bignonia chelonoides, which is about 
twenty feet long and eight inches in diameter ; 
it produces a small white flower in shape like the 
fusea, or rather the snow-drop, which has a most 
powerful fragrance, they are prescribed in infu- 
sion as a cooling drink in fevers. The leaves, if 
steeped in a portion of lime-juice, make a most 
grateful and cooling drink.” This is one of the 
sacred trees, and considered the property of the 
pagoda ; and the flowers are held sacred for the 
purpose of decorating the daucing-girls’ heads 
on days of ceremony,.—Eiye M. §. O. 

(2149) PALMYRA on TADMOR (pronounc- 
ed by the Arabs Toodmor), both signifying the 
place of Palin trees, is first mentioned as having 
been built by Solomon. From that time till after 
the captivity of the Roman Emperor Valerian by 
the Persians but little is known of it. It rose 
tothe highest opulence and splendour under 
Odenatus, whose dominions extended from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. But its chief 
interest is connected with the wife of Odenatus, 
Zenobia Queen of the East. 


jealously of Aurelian who having defeated her in 
two pitched batties, laid siege to Palmyra. Soon 
after the surrender of the city, the Palmyrenes 
revolted against the Emperor, who in conse- 
quence entirely destroyed the city, and put the 
greater part of the inhabitants to death. He 
afterwards restored the temple of the Sun, and 
gave permission to the remnants of the Palmy- 
renes to rebuild and inhabit their city. The 
pile of building on the left is the temple of the 
sun, consisting of an immense court, of which 
the ruins are spread over a space of 220 yards. 
It is surrounded by a stately wall, adorned with 
pilasters within and without. Two rows of 
marble columns, of which about sixty remain 
entire, formed a colonnade within the court, 
which is now occupied by the Arab huts. The 
great colounade which forms the principal fea- 
ture in the drawing, extends more than half a 
mile in length, and probably was the main street 
in the city, from which others branched out la- 
terally ; it was entered by an archway, and ter- 
minated by a large building, of which the portico 


| The increasing power attracted the notice and 
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+ alone remains. 
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Tnnumerable columns and ruins 
of temples, are scattered over the plain. Its pe- 
culiar interest is not confined merely to architec- 
tural details, but to its position in the desert, 
and. its utter loneliness, I may quote the senti- 
ments of Lard Lindsay who writes thus :— 

“ An awful stillness, —a lifelessness pervades 
the ruins,—they stand as lonely and silent. as 
when the last of the Palnyrenes departed and 
left the city of Zenobia to silence and decay.” 

(2150) PALA MARAM, the Malayala name 
of one of the jungle fruit trees. It produces a 
fruit which the natives use medicinally, butas 
timber it is of no value, — Edye, Mal, §& Can. 

(2151) PALAWAN. ‘The south western- 
most island of the Philippine group, is a long 
navrow strip of land extending nearly south west 
and north east 259 miles, forming the eastern 
boundary of the China Sea, from latitude 8°, 13” 
to 11° 17°, ‘The northern extremity is a narrow 
peninsula about 60 miles in length, consisting 
of a mass of limestone rock, rising precipitously 
from the sea to 200 to 300 feet in“height, which 
the native inhabitants climb readily in search of 
edible birds nests, their chief occupation. It is 
along the eastern coast of the island that ships 
proceed when ships are bound up the China Sea 
late in the seasons, when the north east monsoon 
ia expected, and derives from this the name of the 
Palawan passage.—Journ, Ind. Arch. 


(2152) PALLAGA PAYANYE, the Mala- 
yala name of a tree, which means “ plank-wood,” 
Lt grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
fourteen feet in height. It is soft and light, and 
js used by the natives for county vessels and ca- 
tamarans. ‘This wood, with all the light jangle- 
woods, are of little yalue, in consequence of their 
early and rapid decay. — dye. M. aud C. 

(2153) PALMA BRAVA, Nibong, Tagala 
of Mindoro, used by the wild tribes of Mindoro to 
form their bows and point their arrows. 


(3154) PALGORNIS VIRIDIMYSTAS, 
Blyth. Size about that of P. malaccensis ; closed 
wing 6 in. Colour bright golden green, the green 
deeper than usual in this genus with light indigo- 
blue on the primaries aud tail, axillaries, and 
fore-part of the wing underneath bright yellow a 
broad band of peach-blossom red below the eye 
from bill to middle aud lower portion of ear-co- 
verts, rest of the latter green tinged with verditer 
monstachial streak asin P. malaccensis and others, 
but of a darkish green hue contrasting with the 
more yellowish green of the body : aslight pale 
duskyish streak also from nostril to eye and 
small red apot above the eye (conspicuous in the 
living bird). Bill duskish in the individual but 
with the upper mandible doubtless coral-red in 
the adult Irides dark greenish-hazel, surrounded 
by a white ring. Feet pale greenish-gray. Habi- 
tat unknown.—Journal 
af Renaal. n. 4 
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(2155) PANDANUS ODORATISSIMUS. 


Sweet scented pandanus, 
Ene. 
Pandan odoriferante, 


Keder, ARABIAN. 
Guli Kivea Kavondi. 


Pers. 
| Keora Indian and Cash- 





‘R. 
Pandanus, woblriech, mir, HONIBERGER. 


Gex. 
Kheura, Hixp. Kaldera Bush, Ene. 
Armack, ,, Ketgu, Hinp. 
Kasi, ” 


‘The terminal buds, and a portion of the leaves, 
their white base, are edible. 


(2156) PANDION HALIATUS, the osprey. 


Soon as the sun, great ruler of the year, 
Bends to our northern climes his bright career, 
‘And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep, 
The finny shoals and myriads of the deep ; 
When freezing tempests back to Greenland ride, 
And day and night the equal hours divide ; 
True to the season, o’er our sea-beat shore, 
The sailing osprey high is seen to soar, 
With broad ummoving wing ; and circling slow, 
Marks each loose straggler in the deep below ; 
Sweeps down like lightning ! plunges with a roar ! 
And bears his struggling victim to the shore. 
The Jong housed fisherman beholds with joy, 
The well-known signals of his rough employ, 
And as he bears his net and oars along, 
Thus hails the welcome season with a song. 


Tue Fisnexman’s Hymn, 

The osprey sails above the sound, 

‘The geese are gone, the gulls are flying ; 
The herring shoals swarm thick around, 

The nets are launched, the boats are plying ; 
Yo ho, my hearts ! let’s seek the deep, 

Raise high the song, and cheerily wish her, 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 

« God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher 
She brings us fish,—she brings us spring, 

Good times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty, 
Fine stores of chad, trout, herring, ling, 

Sheepshead, and drum, and old wives’ dainty, 
Yo ho, my hearts ! &e. 


She rears her young on yonder tree, 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind’em ; 
Like us, for fish, she sails to sea, 
« And plunging shows us where to find’em, 
Yo ho, my hearts | &e.— Wilson, p. 83. 


(2157) PANGLIMA GAJAH, Matay. The 
first word means a governor, or superintendent, 
and the other elephants. ‘The office of superin- 
tendent of elephants at a Malayan court was one 
of considerable dignity —Joura. Ind. Arch. 


(2158) PAPUANS, or oriental negroes exist 
in the interior of New Guinea, where they are 
called by Mr. Muller Mairassies, and by Lieute- 
nant Modera Alfoeren or Alfoers, The Papuan 
race extends from New Guinea eastward through 
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« the Louisiade and Solomon Archipelagos to the 
New Hebrides where it co-exists with some tribes 
of Malaya-Polynesians, and still further to 

the Viji islands which however are the extreme 

limit of the race in an Eastern direction. The 

Fijians are the aristocracy of their race. In a 

South direction the Papuans have evidently 

spread far and wide over the continent of Aus- 

tralia and occur even in Van Diemen’s land, 
though their characteristics are greatly modified. 

* Writing on the leading characteristics 

of the Papuan Australian, and Malaya Poly- 

nesian nations Mr, G. Windsor Earl, M. RB. 

A. 8. says that the existence of a Negro 

race in the Indian Archipelago, so remote from 

the continent which is considered as the original 
seat of the race, has given rise to endless specu- 
lations as to how they get there, and probably 
will continue so to do until the end of time, for be- 
ing anation without a written language. and sur- 
rounded by others whose records are carried 
back to no very distant date, and whose tradi- 





tions have become, from lapse of time, mere | 


fables, this point can only rest upon circum- 
stantial evidence, and therefore will ever prove 
liable to dispute. ‘Their position in many of the 
larger islands as occupants solely of the moun- 
tain fastnesses, surrounded by ‘people who evi- 
” dently belong to a distinct race, has certainly put 
anend to those theories of the last century 
which attributed their origin to the shipwreck- 
ed crews of Arabian slave-vessels, and has led 
to a very general opinion that they were, in fact, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the countries in 
which they are found, ‘That their existence was 
' not altogether unknown to the ancients is proved 
by the maps and writings of Ptolemy, the Alex- 
andrian, who flourished soon after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, and was the first to 
reduce geography to a system. In the last map 
of his volume, that which contains the “Aurea 
Chersomesus ” and the “ Inbades Insulee, ” (sup- 
posed to have meant respectively the Malayan 
Peninsula or Sumatra and the Java Tslands) 
' he places a country far to the castward of the 
Aurea Chersonesia, under the equinoctial line, 
which he states to be occupied by “ Althiopes 
«. Icthyophagi,” or Negro fish-eaters; ” the first 
term being that emploved by the Romans to dis- 
tinguish the black and wooly haired Africans 
from the Mauritani and other brown races of the 
east; and the second, that usually applied to all 
nations who derived a portion of their subsistence 
from the sea. 

‘The system of naming nations from the food 
which formed*their chief means of support, seems 
to have been very prevalent among the ancients ; 
witness ‘* Hippophagi” the horse eating ‘lartars, 
“ Lotophagi, ” Lotuseaters, &. ‘This system, 
although not to be recommended at the present 
day, has proved highly useful, for these names 

» are sometimes found to contain the only existing 
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description of the habits of the people on whom 
they were conferred, as in the present. instance. 
Dr Leichhardt in his late overland journey from 
Sydney to port Essington, found some’ tribes 
of genuine Lotophagi on the lagoons of the table 
land, as will come to be noticed belows 

The position of this country with regard to the 
Aurea Chersonesus agrees well with that of New 
Guinea, the great seat of the Papuan race, The 
existence of a negro people, at so remote a spot, 
which he must have learned from the informa-* 
tion of Indian navigators, seems, indeed, to have 
led Ptolemy into the great error of his system, 
for believing that the country of the “ ABthiopes 
Icthyophagi ” formed part of the continent of Asia, 
he has made that continent, in his general map 
of the world, come round by the south and join 
the African continent about Point Prassam, in 
latitude 1 5° S. (the then southern known limit of 
the east coast of Africa), thus making the Indian 
Oceau and the seas of the Eastern Archipelago, 
form one vast Inland sea. 

The most striking peculiarity of the Oriental 
negroes consists in their frizzled or wooly hair. 
This, however, does not spread over the surface 
of the head as is usual with the negroes of wes- 
tern Africa, but grows in small tufts, the hairs 
which formeach tuft keeping separate from the 
rest, and twistiug round each other, until, if 
allowed to grow, they form a spiral ringlet. Many 
of the tribes, especially those who occupy the 
interior parts of islands whose coasts ave oceu- 
pied by more civilized races from whom cutting 
iustruments can be obtained, keep the hair closely 
cropped. The tufts then assume the form of 
little knobs, about the size of a large pea, giving 
the head a very singular appearance, which has, 
not inaptly, been compared with that of an old 
worn-out shoebrush. Others again, more espe- 
cially the natives of the south cast ot New Gui- 
nea, and the islands of Torres straits, troubled 
with such an obstinate description of hair, yet 
admiring the ringlets as a head dress, cut them 
of and twist them into skull caps made of inat- 
ting, thus forming very compact wigs. But it 
is among the natives of the north east of New 
Guinea, and of some of the adjacent islands of 
the Pacific, that the hair receives the greatest 
attention, These open out the ringlets by means 
of a bamboo comb, shaped like an eelspear, with 
numcrous prongs spreading out laterally, which 
operation produces an enormous bushy head of 
hair which has procured them the name of 
“ Mop-headed Papuans.” Among the natives of 
the Feejee islands, (the easternmost litit of the 
Oriental negro race) the operation of dressing 
the hair, occupies the greater part ofa day. 

The hair of the beards and whiskers, which ge- 
nerally grows very thick and bushy, is arranged * 
in little tufts similar to those of the head, and 
the same peculiarity is found to exist in the 


Phair with which the breasts and shoulders of the 
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men are often covered, but the tufts are here far- 
ther apart than on the head and chin, 

‘this wooly or twisted hair is peculiar to the 
full blooded Papnans. A comparatively slight 
mixture with the brown-complexioned or Malayu 
Polynesianrace appears to destroy the peculiarity. 
The hair of people of mixed race covers the sur- 
face of the head, or at least has done so in all 
cases that have come under my observation, and 
is sometimes only slightly curled, It is there- 
“fore very easy to distinguish the pure Papuans, 
and thronghout this essay those only will be 
called by that name who possess this their lead- 
ing characteristic. 

‘The term Papuan is derived from a Malayan 
word “Papua or Prana Pua,” crisp haired. ‘The 
term * Tanna Papua” or“ Land of the crisp-hair- 
ed” is gpplied by them not only to New Guinea, 
but to all the adjacent islands which are occupied 
exclusively by this race. It is peculiarly applica- 
ble, and comprehensive, and so entitled to re- 
spect as having been conferred by a people who 
must have known them for ayes before we even 
heard of their existence, that 1 trust the etlno- 
logists of Europe will excuse me for retaining it 
in preference to the newly invented term “ Mela- 
nesian” or ‘inhabitants of the black islands,” 
which, although applicable enough to the Papu- 
ans, is equally applicable to the greater portion 
of the Anstralian tribes, ‘The celebrated phi- 
lologist, Marsden, has adopted the term ‘ Ne- 
grito” or “little Negro” from the Spaniards of 
the Philippines, and has applied it to the 
entire race, 

‘The features of the Papuans have a decidedly 
negro character; broad, flat, noses ; thick lips ; 
receding foreheads and chins ; and that turbid co- 
lour of what should be the white of the eye which 
gives to the countenance a peculiar sinister expres- 
sion. ‘heir complexion is universally a deep 
chocolate colour, sometimes closely approaching 
to black, but certainly a few shades lighter 
than the deep black that is often met with 
among the negro tribes of Africa. 

With regard to stature, a great difference is 
found to exist between various tribes, even in 
New Guinea, and which has led to much con- 
fusion in the descriptions given by tra- 
vellers, who have, perhaps, each ouly seen a 
single tribe. On the south-west coast of New 
Guinea, within a space of one hundred miles, are 
to be found tribes whose stature is almost gi- 
gantic, and others whose proportions are so dimi- 
nutive as almost to entitle them to the appella- 
tion of pigmies, while the manners and customs 
of each so exactly correspond as to preclude the 
supposition that these peculiarities can be other 
than accidental. It is difficult to account for 
these peculiarities, but as the stout and stalwart 
Papuans are met with only among those coast 
tribes who have maintained their independence, 
and at the same time have acquired many of the 
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agricultural and mechanical arts from their neigh= 
bours the Malayu Polynesians while the pigmies 
are found only in spots where they have been 
driven to the mountain fastnesses, or have fallen 
under the influence of other races, we may con- 
clude that their mode of life has much to do 
with this difference in point of stature aud pro- 
portions. 

With regard to form, the various tribes of 
Papuans differ as much as in stature. The more 
diminutive tribes, whose members chiefly come 
under the notice of Europeans from their exist- 
ing in great numbers as slaves throughout 
the Moluccas are unprepossessing enough 
in appearance when in their natural state, 
but when under good masters, the regula- 
rity and wholesome nature of their diet, 
coupled with their apparent utter fogetful- 
ness of their native land, produce a roundness 
in their neat clean limbs, and a sprightliness 
of action which is rarely met with among their 
more civilized neighbours the Malayu Polyne- 
sians. On the other hand the large Papuans 
are more remarkable for their strength than 
their symmetry. They have broad shoulders 
aud deep chests, but a deficiency is generally 
found about the lower extremities, the splay feet 
and curved shins of the western Africans being 
equally, or even more common among, whom 
I may be allowed to term, the gigantic Papuans. 

With regard to the general disposition of the 
Papuans, a great difference is found between those 
living ina state of independence, and those who 
exist in bondage among the neighbouring na- 
tions. The former are invariably found to be 
treacherous and revengeful, and even those who 
have long been accustomed to intercourse with 
strangers, the tribes of the North West const of 
New Guinea, for example, are never to be de- 
pended upon, and the greatest precautions are 
always taken by those who visit them for pur- 
poses of trade, The wilder tribes gamerally 
avoid intercourse with ‘strangers, if the force 
which lands is sufficiently great to cause alarm, 
but if otherwise they pretend friendship until an 
opportunity occurs, wher they make a sudden 
and ferocious attack. But what distinguishes 
them most from their neighbours the Malayu- 
Polynesians, and even from the Australians, is 
the unextinguishable hatred they bear towards 
those who attempt to settle in their territory, 
and which is continued as long as a man of the 
tribe exists. It is, probably, this perfectly un- 
tameable nature that has led to their utter exter- 
mination in all those islands of the Indian 
Archipelago that did not possess mountain fast- 
nesses to which they could retire to lead a life 
similar to that of the Boschmen of South Africa. 
We have had recent instances of this in Van 
Dieman’s Land, Melville Island (N. W. coast of 
Australia) and at Fort Du Bus on the west coast 
of New Guinea, in all which settlements the 
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country was occupied by a pure or nearly pure 
Papuan race. In the former, hostility was con- 
tinued as long a native remained on the island, 
and in the two last until the settlements were 
abandoned in despair. On the other hand, 
their neiyhbours, the Australians, have invaria- 
bly submitted after a single trial of strength, 
wile the Malayu-Polynesians, when not under 
the influence of other foreigners, have always 
evinced a desire to have strangers, especially 
Kuropeans, settled among them, as shewn by the 
people of the Motuceas when first visited by the 
Portuguese, and as displayed at the present time 
in those remote parts of the Indian Archipelago 
where the race maintains its ancient purity. 

The untameable ferocity of the Papuans only 
exists as long as they remain in their native 
country. On leaving it their character seems to- 
tolly changed, as far as regards this particular. 
The Papuan slaves who exist in great numbers in 
the eastern parts of the Archipelago are remark~ 
able for their cheerful disposition and industrious 
habits, and nothing could exceed the orderly 
conduct of the remnant of the Van Dieman’s 
Land natives after they had been hunted down, 
and removed to an island in Bass’ Strait, , 

Before proceeding to describe the localities in 
which the Papuan race is now founc, I think it 
proper to allude to certain of their customs which 
distinguish them from the Mualayu-Polynesians, 
and which certainly are of Papuan, or at least of 
Negro, origin. Qne of these is the custom of 
raising the skin én cicatrices over various parts 
of the body, especially on the shoulders, breast, 
buttocks, and thighs. This must not be con- 
founded with the tatooing or puncturing the 
skin which is practised by many of the Malayu 
Polynesian tribes, and which is never met with 
among the Papuans, as the scarifications which 
Tam about to describe are unknown to the others, 
‘The skin is cut through with some sharp instru- 
ment in longitudinal stripes, and, if on the shoul- 
der or breast,white clay, or some other substance, 
is rubbed into the wound, which causes the flesh 
below to rise, and these searifications, when al- 
lowed to heal, assume the form of raised cicat- 
rices, oftenas large ns the finger. ‘Ihe process 
by which these cicatrices are produced and which 
Thave had opportunities of watching iu their 
progress from day to day until duly formed, is 
perfectly inexplicable to an European, who would 
be thrown into a fever by any one of the wounds 
which these strange people bear, two or three at 
atime, without complaining, but certainly not 
without suffering, It is, however, quite evident 
that the Papuans, and also the Australians, as 
willbe mentioned below, possess a callousness 
of skin, or insensibility of pain, which is quite 
unknown among more civilized races. 

Boring the septum of the nose is universally 
practised among the Papuans. In the first in- 
stance they wear a roll of plantain leaf in the 
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orifice which by its elasticity enlarges it toa suf- 
ficient size to admit the thigh bone of a large 
bird, or some other ornament, which is then worn 
extending across the face on all great occasions, 
Our sailors have a very quaint name for this 
practice, which often comes under their observa~ 
tion among the Papuan islands of tie Pacific ; 
they call it “ sprit-sail yarding,” after a cruel 
method they have of treating sharks and dog fish, 
which are frequently Jet go after haviug been 
hooked, a piece of wood being previously thrust, 
through their nostrils, which projecting on 
either side, prevents them from getting their 
heads under water, and they die a linger- 
ing and painful death. I have never met 
with, or heard of, this practice of boring the 
nose among people of the Malayu-Polynesian 
race, and I may say the same with regard to the 
scarifications meutioned above. ‘The latter, or 
rathgr those among them who are sufficiently 
barbarous to resort. to personal disfigurement, 
seem to have adopled tatooing and boring the 
ears in licu of the more coarse and painful 
ornamental work of the Papuans. 

Filing or grinding down the front teeth un- 
til they become poiuted is practiced by some of 
the tribes of New Guinea and of the adjacent is- 
Jands of the Pacific. This custom however, is 
not confined exclusively tothe Papuans, as it is 
practised also at the Pagi islands, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the natives of which appear to 
be Malayu-Polynesians, This custom must not 
be confounded with one which is common among 
many of the Malayan and Bugis tribes, that of 
grinding down the front teeth until they become 
almost level with the gum. 

Another singular custom which is only met 
with among the Papuans, or the tribes closely 
bordering on them, is that of dyeing the hair 
(which is naturally black) a reddish or flaxen 
colour, by using applications of burnt coral and 
sea-water in some instances, and preparations of 
wood ashes in others, This process seems to 
expel all the dark colour from the hair, leaving it 
ofa flaxen tinge which appeara to bear a close re- 
semblance to the celebrated “ capillus flavus” so 
much admired among the Roman ladies and 
which seems to have been produced by a similar 
process. The only Malayu-Polynesians that I 
have known to practice this custom are some of 
the natives of Timor Laut, Sermatten, and Baba, 
islands lying to the westward of New Guinea and 
not very remote. Iam therefore induced to 
consider it asa Papuan, or rather, perhaps, asa 
“Negro” custom, for it is equally prevajent in 
many parts of Africa, especially among the So- 
malis, and other tribes in their neighbourhood. 
Travellers who have had opportunities of visiting 
our post at Aden in the course oftheir voyages 
between Europe and India by the overland route, 
may have observed this custom among the Afri- 
ean coolies employed in coaling the steamer, who 
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sometimes appear with the plaster of coral still | yel sufficiently advanced in the science of navi- 


attached to their heads. 

The Papuans, for the most part, exist only in 
a savage state, deriving a scanty substance from 
the productions of nature, living in conical shap- 
ed huts; or where they appear as occupants of 
the sea coa3t, roaming about in smail canoes in 
search of food. Some of the more independent 
tribes, by which 1 mean those who have exclusive 
possession of the country they inhabit, have, 
however, adopted many improvements, In 
several parts of the north and of the south coasts 
of New Guinea, the villages consist of one large 
house, erected on piles, and occupied by all the 
marricd people, with a smaller one adjacent for 
the bachelors. These houses bear a very close 
resemblance to those of the Dyaks of Borneo, 
but are smaller and of more rough construction, 
Here the Papuans also cultivate fruits, yams, 
and sweet potatocs and keep hogs and poultyy to 
Kill for food, in fact are almost on a level, aa far 
as regards agriculture, with the more uncivilized 
tribes of the Malayu-Polynesians, from whom, 
indeed, if we may judge from the names employ- 
ed to designate their agricultural productions, 
they have derived this slight, but important ad- 
vance they have made in civilization. 

The weapons of the Papuans are heavy wooden 
clubs, spears or lances of niboug or other hard 
wood, and darts formed of a small kind of Bam- 
bu, provided with points of hard wood or of 
sharpened bone. ‘The lances ave projected gener- 
ally by means of a becket of scnnit about a foot 
anda half long, one end of which is provided 
with a toggle, ‘This is held between the fingers, 
while the other end is fastened to the lance with 
what sailors call a “ half-hiteh” knot, which flies 
off when the lance is projected, thus allowing it 
to go free. The becket gives a greatly increased 
purchase to the thrower, but is much inferior in 
this respect to the womera or “ throwing stick” 
of the Australians which will be described when 
we come to speak of that people. The darts are 
projected by means of a powerful bow, often six 
feet in length, with a bow-string of rattan. I 
suspect that this instrument was not originally 
Papuan, but has been adopted from the Polyne- 
sians. Stone axes, and knives of quartz are now 
superseded among all those tribes who have 
either direct or indirect communication with the 
traders of the Archipelago, by Parangs, ov Chop- 
ping-knives of iron. ‘Their agricultural instru- 
ments are mere stakes of wood, sharpened at one 
end, which proves sufficient to effect the rude in- 
terference with nature required by their mode of 
cultivation. 

The art of navigation appears never to have 
been in a very advanced state among the Papu- 
ans, since their navigation has only extended to 
those countries which could be reached from the 
continent of Asia without entailing the neces- 
sity of going out of sight of land. nor are they 











gation to venture on any other than coasting voy- 
ages. ‘Towards the eastern limits of the Papuan 
race, where they come in close contact, and arg 
often mixed with the Polynesians, navigation is 
in a more advanced state than elsewere, but this 
is evidently the result of contact with strangers, 
by whom, indeed the navigation is personally 
conducted. 

‘The highest state of the art among the Papu- 
aus, without foreign assistance, is met with in 
Torres strait and upon the south coast of New 
Guinea. Here they possess large canoes of such 
consiruction and propelled in so peculiar a man- 
ner, that we must consider them purely Papuan. 
Some very excellent sketches of these canoes are 
given in Flinder’s voyage, with so full a descrip- 
tion that it will be unnecessary for me, to enter 
into minute particulars. ‘Phese canoes or boats 
are from thirty to forty feet long, and the planks 
with which they are constructed are sewed toge- 
ther with the fibres of the cocoanut. Each is 
provided with an outrigger, and a platform of 
bamboo occupies the centre of the boat on a level 
with the gunwale. They are propelled in calm 
weather by paddles with long handles, the rowers 
all standing, as is generally the case among the 
Papuans, But the most striking peculiarity of 
these vessels consists in the sail, which is an ob- 
long piece of matting set up in the fore parts of 
vessel by means of two poles or masts, to which 
the upper corners of the sail are fastened. ‘These 
masts are moveable, and the saikis trimmed by 
shifting the head of one of the masts aft, Ac- 
cording to my experience these boats sail very 
indifferently, excépt before the wind, but Cap- 
tain Flinders, who had good opportunities of 
judging, maintains a more favourable opinion. 
They are often to be met with about the month 
of March three or four hundred miles down the 
North-East coast of Australia, the islanders be- 
ing in the habit of making an annual voyage in 
this direction. ‘ The stopping places are usually 
the islands lying off the coast, where they obtain- 
ed tortoise-shell and trepang, the chief objects of 
their voyages. . . 

The natives of the south coast of New Guinea 
have very large canoes of a similar but more un- 
wieldy construction, and propelled by a similar 
description of sail, These have never been seen 
far from the coast, and in fact are almost unma- 
nageable from the difficulty experienced in steers 
ing such unwieldy masses with paddles alone. 
Ii is therefore difficult to conceive for what pur- 
pose they have been constructed, unless it should 
be for war, in which case their large size would 
give them an imposing appearance. 

The New Guinea canoes generally are of light 
construction and are provided with an outrigger. 
The larger ones have an attap roof and are capa- 
ble of containing an entire family, with house- 
hold furniture and domestic animals.—Journal 
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of the Indian Archipelago, 1849, page 682 40 
689. 

Ina northwest direction from New Guinea, 
the Papuan race extends through the Molticcas, 
the Philippines and possibly to Borneo but in 
these islands they only appear in small and 
scattered tribes occupants of the mountain 
fastnesses. 

The small islands which extend from New 
Guinea to ‘Timor, with the exception of the Arru 
islanda, are occupied by Malayu-Polynesians of 
the most decided character, but at Timor, especi- 
ally near the north-east eud, a race evidently of 
Papuan origin again appears, but never, as far as 
T have been able to ascertain after strict enquiry, 
in an absolutely pure state. hese tribes are 
much oppressed by the Malayu-Polynesians who 
occupy the table land of the interior, and the 
slaves whith are brought down to the settlements 
on the coast, and were formerly exported to 
Macao and other placcs, were chiefly of this race, 
which has led to very erroneous impressions with 
regard to the nature of the inhabitants of Timor 
on the part of those wha have only met them at 
Macao, where the Negro character naturally pre- 
vails among them. Some tribes on the great island 
of Flores or Mangarai assume a more decided 
Papuan character, and there is said to be also a 
tribe of these people in the neighbourhood of the 
Timboro mountain on Sumbawa ; but beyond 
this they disappear, and are not encountered 
again until we meet them on the Malayan Penin- 
sula under the name of Semangs, occupying 
some mountain tracts in the states of Kidah, 
Perah, and Kalavtan. The Aadaman islands 
in the Bay of Bengal are occupied by a people 
of most decided Papuan character, who bear in- 
deed, a very striking resemblance to the natives 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Note C.) Hence they can 
be traced no further, unless the analogy recently 
discovered by Mr. Norris, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Royal Asiatic Society, between the 
Tamul language of the Coromandel coast and 
some of the Australian dialects may lead to the 
establishment of an affinity between the nations 
that use them. Butsthis is a subject more pecu- 
liarly the province of Indian ethnologists, and they 
may probably find their labors lightened by hay- 
ing the leading characteristics of the Papuans 
and Australians more clearly defined. 

Although the Andaman fslands lie in the di- 
rect track of ships navigating the eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal, and were once actually 
ocenpied by a British establishment, the natives 
are scarcely better known now than they were 
during the earlier period of onr intercourse 
with India. This is tobe attributed to that 
feeling of hostility and aversion towards stran- 
gers which they possess in common with all 
the wilder Papuan tribes. Having learned by 
experience that they are utterly unfit to 
contend with the strangers who occasion- 
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ally visit or are thrown upon their shores, 
they usually, or, IT may say, invariably, avoid 
all intercourse, and even the members of our 
establishments there only came into close contact 
with those individuals who had been taken cap- 
tive in hostile encounters, or had been found in 
the woods or on the strand ina state of exhaus- 
tion from famine. A very fuilaccount of such 
particulars as could be acquired concerning them, 
will be found in one of the earlier volumes of the 
“ Asiatic Researches, ” and also in Colouel Symes" 
Embassy to Ava. Their limbs are spare and 
ill proportioned, their bellies protuberant, the 
complexion black and the hair wooly. ‘The 

have also a taste, so characteristic of the wilder 
Papuans, for daubing their heads with red ochre, 
They have canoes, bnt use small rafts when they 
wish to visit the islets. Both sexes go entirely 
naked, for the pieces of fringe that they 
wear about are rather intended for ornament 
than as a covering. They obtain fish by 
descending to the shore at low water and spearing 
those that are left among the reefs by the reced- 
ing tide ; or by catching them with small hand- 
nets, and depositing them in long wicker baskets 
which they carry slung from their shoulders. All 
these are characteristics of the wilder coast Pa- 
puans, especially those of Van Diemen’s Land to 
whom indeed the Andamans bear a resemblance 
so striking as to excite surprise that two tribes 
who must have been separated during many ages, 
and who reside in climates so different, should be 





distinguished by precisely the same characte- 
risties, The only point of difference that can be 
detected, consists in the knowledge on the part 
of the Andamans of the use of the bow and 
arrow, which was either never known to the Van 
Diemen’s Land natives or has been neglected in 
favour of the dart or throwing spear, which is 
far better adapted to the open nature of their 
country. Many improbable stories, among others 
the usual one of wrecked slave vessels, have been 
invented to account for the singularity of a negro 
race existing on an island near the eastern shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, but at that time, it was not 
so generally known as it is at present how far and 
wide this race had spread over the remote East.— 
Four. Ind. Arch. January 1850, page 9. 

(2159) PARATY MARAM. Cotton tree; Eloso- 
dendron, the Tamil name ofa tree. It grows to 
about twelve inchesin diameter, and twelve feet 
long, and produces a nut which the natives cat, 
j and on which wild animals feed. It is of not much 
value-—Edye, M. &. C. 

(2160) PARUS XANTHOGENYS of Dr. 
Jerdon’s catalogue, for which Mr. Blyth 
Proposes the name of P. Jerdoni.n. 8. ° It 
much resembles P. Xanthogenys, Vigors, of the 
N. W. Himalaya; but is conspicuous by having 
the back less tinged with yellow, larger, portions 
ofthe plumage not so intense in hue, and the 
yellow sincipital streak is not continued forward 
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~ over the eye, asin P. Xanthogenys (vers). Length 


of wing 3 in; and of tail 23in; in P. Xan- 
thogenys the wing varies from 23 to 24 in, and 
the tail measures 24 in. ‘This is the third species 
which has now been discriminated apart from 
P. Xanthogeays, Vigors; the others being P. 
Spilonotns, Blyth, from Nipal, Sikim, the Khas- 
yas, &e., and P subviridis, ‘Tickell, Blyth, from 
the mountains. 

He has further distinguished P. Rudbidiventris 
of Nipal and Sikim from P. Melanolophus, Vigors, 
of the Simla and Masuri mountains ; with which 
the P. Melanolophus of Jerdon’s catalogue still 
requires to be critically compared.—Beng. ds. 
Soc. Fol. V, 1856. 

(2161) PATTL VAYNGU (which means dog- 
wood) the Malayala name of one of the inferior 
sorts of jungle-wood : is is considered of little 
use or value: —Kdye, AL, g-. C. 

(2162) PAWANGS, The Rev. P. Favre, 
Apostolic Missionary of Malacca, meutions that 
the Pawanges are a class of men endowed with 
the power of performing the functions of priests, 
teachers, physicians, and sorcerers. Under any 
of these titles they have not much to do amongst 
the members of their own natjon; many of them 
do not believe that the Pawangs have any super- 
natural powers as sorcerers or as priests, nor do 
they attribute any efficacy to the acts they per- 
form under these two titles. | The functions 
of priests amongst them consist only in perform- 
ing some superstitious practices; since, as I have 
mentioned in‘another place, they have no true‘and 
real worship. But it is amongst the Malays that 
their skill is much in honor, and their persons 
objects both of veneration and of fear. The Malays 
are ridiculously superstitious on that point ; they 
have a firm faith in the efficacy of the supplieations 
of the Pawangs, and an extraordinary dread of 
their supposed supernatual power. The Malays 
imagine that they are endowed with the power of 
curing every kind of sickness, and of killing an 
enemy however distant he may be, by the force 
of spells ; and with the gift of discovering mines 
and hidden treasures. Itis not uncommon to 
see Malay men and women, at the sight of a Bin- 
ua Pawang, throw themselves on the ground be- 
fore him.—Journ. Ind. Arch. Vol. Ill. No. 2 
Feb. 1849, page 155. 

(2163) PEARLS. On the Natural and Arti- 
ficial production of Pearls in China. By F. 
Hague, H. B. M. Consul at Ningpo. (Read 174k 
December 1853.) 

Mankind had probably no sooner taken to the 
use of oysters as food than pearls where dis- 
covered and at no period could they be so rude 
as not to prize the beautiful animal gem : hence in 
the most ancient records which have come down 
to us we find the pearl enumerated amongst 
precious articles. In China, so early as twenty 
two and a half centuries before our era, pearls 
are enumerated as tribute or tax : and at a later 
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period they are mentioned iu the Rh-ya (the 
most ancient of dictionaries compiled more than 
ten centuries before our era) as precious pro- 
duct#of the western part of the empire. They 
are also mentioned as ornaments and as amulets 
against fire, &. With their theory of the devil’s 
power, the Chinese ar@ never perplexed : con- 
cerning the nature of any object it is sufficient to 
state that they are the female essence of the male 
principle. {t is but fair to add that when Western 
naturalists adhering to Pliny taught that the 
oyster produced pearls from the heavenly dew 
on which it fed, a Chinese writer plainly states 
that pearls are the result of discoriation in the 
shell. Fresh water pearls were first in use in - 
China, but soon after the commencement of in- 
tercourse with the continent of the Indian ocean 
they doubtless got them from thence in greater 
abundance, It was very early that official inter- 
course first took place. ‘!he Emperor Wuh (1 40- 
86 B, C.) sent to the sea for the purchase of 
pearls. After the introduction of Buddhism 
and when intercourse with India became more 
common, pearls were also frequently referred to 
in Buddhist writings as ‘Moni pearls.” From 
one of these Moni pearls, the product of a dra- 
gou’s tail, sufficient tight was emitted to 2 cock- 
atrice. A strange but not incredible story is given 
(806 A, C.) of a pearl as large as a pear 
which retained its lustre only three years, the re- 
sult doubtless of molecular changes. Amongst 
the pearls of note is one of Japan as large asa 
hen’s egz of remarkable lustre by night ; of 
another sent to court in the middle of the eight 
century of extraordinary brightness like that of the 
moon and of another three inches seven-tenths in 
circumference which, with several others was sent 
up from Fokien probably derived from Ceylon. 
A curious account is recorded of an embassy sent 
in 1023 A.C. from Shiloch-ayenthoh by the 
king of Chinlien by his ambassador named Payah- 
toil and others with presents of a cap and sancer 
and of aquantity of true pearls : and thirty or for- 
ty years later tribute bearers again came from the 
same court and solicited that in their audience 
they might be permitted t> follow the customs 
of their own country which was graciously ac- 
corded. On the day appointed the messenger 
appeared at the door of the audience chamber 
kneeling and holding a golden tray containing 
pearls and golden figures of the water lily and on 
approaching the throne they tossed the contents 
on the floor before the Emperor which the cour- 
tiers instantly swept up and divided. They are 
noted as the most deferential of people. They 
must have been from some country which then 
existed in India or Ceylon or thereabouts. Mar- 
co Polo also mentions pearls in his work on 
China. At what period the Chinese fishing for 
pearls commenced vannot be ascertained except 
perhaps by reference to local topographical works 
which it is very difficult, nay almost impossible, 
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to obtain. One account represents pearls as_be- 
ing found on the coast generally south of Can- 
ton, No particulars are given except of the fishery 
in the department of Lien-chan in the ex- 
treme southern part of the empire in the ; 
Canton province (Kwantung). On the sea is} 
an island on which thee is a pool or lake ! 
which the district magistrate annually visits | 
to receive the tribute; personally inspecting the ! 
operation ; The pearl fishers dive into the lake 
for pearls, The old shells are opeued for pearls. | 
The bottom of this lake is supposed to communi- | 
eate with the sea—unfathomable in the centre— | 
the crater probably of an extinct volcano ; pearls 
as large as beans sometimes an inch in circum- 
ference have been found. The young shells are 
strung on a bamboo stick and dried in the sun 
mixed with cassia: then roasted in some medici- 
nal production : they contain pearls as large as 
millet, thus the womb of the shell is the flesh, 
either of the large or small kinds. Another ac- 
count names the district in Lien-chan where the 
pearl fisheries are conducted. In the sea there is 
an island with a lake into which the barbarous 
natives dive for shells: some years they are abun- 
dant and in others scarce. There is a myth 
amongst the fisher-men, of a walled city at the 
bottom guarded by monsters containing pearls of 
large size and splendour but which cannot be 
obtained for fear of the guards; small ones 
Growing outside the city walls like grass 
being the only ones obtainable. Another 
writer says, South east of the Too city there 
is a smooth river with a sea (an island with 
a lake), Yuenmei river, containing large oysters 
having pearls, Visited by moonlight fishermen 
descend into the waters with a basket fastened 
to their waists: when they can hold their breath 





no longer they give asignal to be brought up. 


Voracious fish sometimes attack the divers when 
the rope flonts upwards. Yung-tai-kei when at | 
Canton appointed a Pearl Inspector. ‘Lhe fishers 
would collect several baskets of sea plants some- 
thing similar to the willow which they detached 
from the rocks under water and brought them to 
the office. On the middle of these bushes were 
shells which contained pearls. Another writer says | 
the rude sea people at Canton dive for pearl ; 
shells and cut them out ; they leave their sea ves- | 
sela in which they live and take to boats and then 
witha rope about the waist descend into the 
water ; when they require breath they make a 
signal and are aided up. It is stated that be- 
tween 1403-25, in consequence of so many of 
the divers being devoured by the sand fish (shark) 
or nothing left but their limbs, the fishers | 
contrived an iron rake for gathering shells without 
diving, but they got a few only. Afterwards they 
contrived the method now pursued of a dredged 
or a scoop-like implement one on each side of the , 





boat which as the boats sailed along gathered 
the shells. .The above remarks are gathered | 
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from old native authors, but it is not likely that 
the pearl fishery exists at present at allin China, 
the places being exhausted as many others have 
been elsewhere. Were they now in existence 
they could hardly have escaped the notice of 
foreigners resident at Canton. These ingenious 
people were the first to devise methods to imitate 
the pearl, There is a note that at the com- 
mencement of the seventh century pearls were 
made of a composition of medicine. ‘he art 
may have been lost or it may be the same & 
that now employed at and'which originated at 
Canton and which appears to resemble that pur- 
sued by the French, who however have carried 
the art to avery much superior degree of per- 
fection. Feeling much interest as .to the 
method pursued by the Chinese with the Muscle 
Pearl "in the winter of 1851-52 (in conjune- 
tion with a friend, Dr. McGowan, an Ameri- 
can Physician resident at Ningpo by whose 
assistance he has been enabled to put together 
the preceding data, the writer dispatched an intel- 
ligent native to Hoochow in the adjacent province 
about three days journey from Ningpo, where 
the mannfacture of artificial pearls &c, by means 
of the muscle fish is carried on to a great ex- 
tent, and he succeeded in obtaining shells shew- 
ing the process during thedifferent stages and 
also some live fish the first ever seen by foreign- 
ers. The fish ave collected together in April or 
May and are opened principaily by children who 
put a small bit of bamboo in the orifice: the el- 
ders then insert whatever they wish, The foreign 
substance made use of is composed of brass, 
bone, pieces of round pebble or mud. When the 
latter is used it is first well powdered, after 
which the pitch or juice of a tree is mixed with 
it to give it solidity. These are put indiseri- 
minately into the fish and require nothing to 


; keep them where they are placed, indeed it would 


appear that the fish have no power of themselves 
to reject anything which may be placed in them. 
After the fish have been operated upon, three 
spoonfuls of the scales of a fish, well powdered 
and mixed with water, are put into the smaller 
ones and five spoonfuls into the larger ones, the 
pieces of Lamboo are then withdrawn and the 
fish are placed carefully in the ponds at a few 
inches apart. Some ofthe ponda being small 
will hold only about 5000 fish but the larger 
ponds contain a far greater number, The 
water in the ponds does not require to be 
deeper than from three to five feet and in dry 
seasons water is occasionally worked with them 


! from the canals which intersect the country in 


every direction for the irrigation of the land. 
Four or five times each year the ponds are well 
manured with night soil. The fish are general- 
ly taken out of the ponda after ten months, but 
if allowed to remain a longer time they come to 
greater perfection, three years being considered 
the maximum time. Several millions of these 


PEARLS. 


= shells annually find a market at Hoochow : the 
price varies considerably, some being worth about 


a penny the pair while others readily fetch eights| 


pence the pair. The greater portion of the shells 
are sold to the dealers as they are taken out 
of the ponds but the Hoochow people prepare 
some few themselves and the price of each pearl 
or image ready for use is from one farthing to four 
pence. The shell is cut through with a fine 
saw as close to the pearl as possible the bit of 
shell which remains attached to the pearl is then 
removed as well as the brass bone or whatever 
may be inside of it, white wax being substituted 
and at the extremity apiece of the shell is again 
placed so as to render the pearl as perfect as 
possible. ‘There are only a very few pearls of the 
hest description which no doubt arises from the 
haste in which the Chinese force them upbn the 
market. It is several years since the attention of 
foreigners at Ningpo was first drawn to the muscle 
Pearl and previous to the discovery, Las well 
as others imagined the articles resembling pearls 
which the wealthy natives wear so promin- 
ently on their caps were real and valuable gems. 
The production of the artificial pearls is quite a 
trade inthe neighbourhood of Hoochow whole 
villages being engaged in it: indeed it is stated 
that some 5000 peofile find a livelihood by these 
means. The process was first discovered by Ye-jin 
yaag a native of Hoochow. A, D. 1200. 1300. 
‘At his death, a large temple was erected to his 
memory at a place called Seaou-shang about 
twenty six miles distant from Hoochow. This 
temple is still kept up and plays are performed 
there every year to Ye’s honor. A hook is extant 
which contains every particular connected with 
this interesting subject but it could not be purchas- 
ed, Mention of the art is made in the book of the 
district and of its producing an important article of 
commerce. The trade is a monopoly amongst a 
certain number of villages and families and any 
other village or family commencing it is required 


to pay for some plays at Ye’s temple and likewise |, 


to subscribe something towards the repair of the 
temple, The Chinese in the south of Canton, al- 
so manufacture artificial pearls : the two provinces 
it is stated having exchanged their secrets many 
years ago, but the Hoochow people do not suc- 
ceed very well with the Canton process, and 
there must be some very great peculiarity in 
either the climate or fish as it does not appear 
that the Canton people who are so noted for their 
perseverance with anything by which they can 
earn even a trifle have ever succeeded with the 
Hoochow method. From the circumstance of the 
trading janks both from the northern and south- 
ern provinces buying up all they can meet with 
in the shops at Ningpo, it would scem as thongh 
Hoochow was the only place in China where this 
trade is pursued.—Journal of the Royat Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XVI. 
Part 1), page 280. 


PERSIAN GULF, 

(2164) PEER-I-DUSTAGHEER SAUIB, 
a Mahomedan Wulee or saint whose tomb is at 
Baghdad. He is considered the chief of their 
saints.—Herk, 

(2165) PEGU. Major Phayre, in July 1856, 
set down the following as the area and popula- 
tion of the British Profince of Pegu. 








District. Area, Sq. M. Population. 
Rangoon, «+ 9,800 137,!30 
Bassein, 8,900 128,189 
Prome. 5,500 70,000 
Henzada. ... 2,200 103,775 
Toungoo. ... 8,950 84,957 
Tharawadec ... 1,950 66,129 
Total. 32,300 540,180 

(2166) PELICANUS INFLATIFRONS. 


Blyth. A remarkable species of Pelican, was lately 
living in the menagerie of the Maharaja of Burd- 
wan, in company with specimens of P, Javani- 
cusand P. Crispus, Itia generally similar to 
P. Javanicus, but has the frontal skin curiously 
inflated, so as to present somewhat the appearance 
of a largely developed frontal knob of user 
Cygnoides only feathered ; and a further difference 
consists in the naked skin of the cheeks and pouch 
being yellowish-white, whereas in P. Javani- 
cus that of the cheeksis deep purplish or livid 
carneons and of the pouch intense yellow. Mr. 
Blyth states, if distinct and new, P. Jnflatifrons, 
Blyth,—Jour. B, As, Soc. Nov, 1856. 

(2167) PENARU PALAM MARAM, the 
Malayala name ofatree. {tis used at times by 
the natives, but is of little value.—ZEdye M. 
and C, 

(2168) PERJI, the Malayala name of a tree 
which grows to about twelve feetin height, and 
ten inches in diameter. It is very hard and 
strong, and is used by the natives for knee and 
boat timbers ; and isranked among the jungle- 
woods of the coast.—Lidye M, and C, 


(2169) PERRA MARAM in Malaya, Coia 
Marm in Tamil, are names of tle tree Psidiuin 
Pyriferum that produces the guava fruit. Its 
wood is very hard and closé grained. This tree 
grows to about twelve or eighteen feet high, and 
eight inches in diameter; it is used, in conjane- 
tion with the jungle-woods, for inferior purposes, 
but is generally known as a garden fruit-tree.— 
Edye. M. and C. 


(2170) PERSIAN GULF. There arc but 
two winds which prevail in the Persian Gulf, the 
north-west and south-east, and when the latter 
sets in, the whole force of thesca is brought to 
bear directly against the current of the Euphrates, 
and hence an enormous deposit is effected of tlfe 
aluvium brought down by the stream, thus bar- 
ring up its mouth. This deposit, constantly on 

: the increase, progresses, according, to Sir Henry 
i Rawlinson, at the rate of a mile in the lapse of 





PIHYLLOSCOPUS SIBILATRIX. 
thirty-five to forty years. A great city, of which 
the ruins are to be seen above Mahammerah, 
was an island in the time of Sennacherib, named 
Billat, and can be shown to have been still an 
island in the time of Alexander. ‘At the present 
time it is sixty miles from the mouth of the 
river, and a succession ofcities can be traced 
upon the desiccated delta below it, along the 
river, down to the sea. 


(2171) PETROLEUM BEDS. Occur int 
Agsain. 


(2172) PERDICINA, Genus Sacfa, Blyth, 
Sakpha of the ‘Libetans, ‘I’, Hodgsonia, Blyth. 
This handsome species is dedicated to Mrs. 
Hodgson, whose accurate and tasteful delineat ions 
of Himalayan scenery will do much to attract at- 
tention to this fine field for scientific research. 

The esseutial characters of the genus or sub- 
genus are as follows :— 

Bill, strong with a heavy overlying upper 
mandible, searped along the cutting edges. Nares 
subvertical and opening towards the head, Wings 
and tail longer, and less bowed and gradated, and 
stronger than in Perdix; but not so long or 
acuminate as in Lerva, and about equal to Fran- 
colinus. 

Wings with 3-4-5 quills longest and nearly 
equal, 1-2 not much graduated: Ist only 2 inch 
Jess than the longest. 

Tail 14, rounded, firm. 

‘Tarsi moderate, equal to the longest toc and 
nail, nude, bi-scaled in front, no spur ? 

Lateral toes subequal and furnished with the 
usual basal membrane. Nails blunt, scooped in- 
feriorly and having a salient margin all round : 
orbits subnude, as in Arboricola. 

This fine species is denominated Sakpha by the 
Tibetans. It was obtained in the western part 
of the province of Tsang. 

(2178) PHULLAEED, In Nepaul, akind 
of oak, the wood of which is in high repute for 
its strength and durability; the acorns are 
used medicinally and also serve as food for 
the pigs.—Simth’s Nepaul. 

(2174) PHYLLOPNEUSTE OCCIPITALIS, 
This was known from a specimen procured 
in S, India by Mr, Jerdon.— Beng. ds. Soe. 
Jour, No V. of 1854. 

(2175) PHYLLOSCOPUS and its inmediate 
afines, A Monograph of the Indian species uf, By 
Epwarp Biytu. 

There is no group of birds more difficult to 
the student of Indian Ornithology, than the 
very extensive series of small Bec-fins, or  War- 
blers,” known to the French as Powillots, and 
in parts of England by the name of Pettychaps. 
Tt is exemplified in Europe by the following four 
well known species. 


(2176) a PHYLLOSCOPUS SIBILATRIX ; 





pare 


PHYLLOSCOPLS TRIVIRGATUS 
Motacilla sibitatriz. L. : Sylvia sylvicola, Latham. 
Type of SrpiLateix, Kaup. 

*(2177) 4. PHYLLOSCOPUS. BONELLI: 
Sylvia Bonelli, Vieillot: Sibilatrix Natlereri+ 
‘Temminck. 

(2178) c. PHYLLOSCOPUS TROCHILUS:; 
Motaciila trochilus, L.: Sylvia fitis, Bechstein : 
also, according to M. Devland,  Sibi- 
latrix icterina, ‘Temminck (nec Vieillot); Sibi- 
latrix flaviventris, Vieillot ; Sibilatrix axgustiz 
cauda, Gerbe; and Sibilatrix ¢amarizis, Cres- 
pigny. 

(2179) d. PHYLLOSCOPUS RUFUS ; Cur- 
uca rufa, Brisson; Sylvia collybita, Vieillot ; 
sibilatrix Zoguax, Herbert ; and by the older 
British ornithologists erroneously assigned to 
Motacilla hippolais, L. In addition to these four, 
in N, Africa, Dr. Ruppell describes 

(2180) PHYLLOSCOPUS UMBROVI- 
RENS; Sylvie umbrovirens, Ruppell (described 
but not figured in his Neuen Wirbelthieren 
Vogel, p. 112), from Abyssinia. 

(2181) PHYLLOSCOPUS BREVICAUDA- 
TUS; Sylvia brevicaudata, Ruppell, Atlas, t. 35, 
from Kordofan. : 

Another that will probably have to be added 
to the European fauna is 

(2182) PHYLLOSCOPUS BREVIROSTRIS ; 
Sylvia brevirostris, Strickland, P. Z. §. 1886, p. 
93. Procured at Smyrna, Ditfers from Phyllos- 
copus rufus in its greater size, and from Phyl- 
loscopus trochilus “ in the shortness of the beak, 
and the dark colour of the legs.” 

Lastly, two species are briefly described in Dr, 
Horsfield’s catalogue of Javanese birds, Trans. 
Lin Soc. XU. 156; neither of which can we 
identify with Indian species: viz, 

(2188) PHYLLOSCOPUS JAVANICUS ; 
Sylvia javanica, Morsfield : seemingly affined to 
our Phylloscopus Magnirostis. And 
(2184) PHYLLOSOPUS MONTANUS; Sylvia 
montana, Horsfield : apparently affined to our 
Phylloscopus Tristis. Of Phylloscopus montanus, 
(Horsf.), the late lamented Hugh EB. Strickland 
mentioned that ‘the wing is 2 in. long, gradated,, 
with the fifth quill longest.” 

Mr. Strickland adds, from Java,— 

(218%) PHYLLOSCOPUS TRIVIRGATUS ; 
Sylvia trivirgala, Temminck ; a species refera- 
ble to Mr. Hodgson’s Group Aérornis ; and it is 
probable that others of this minor group, from 





the Archipelago, remain to be described. 


In addition to the above, there occurs as an 
avis rarissima in Europe, the common Indian 
Motacilla proregulus, Pallas (Regulus modestus, 
Gould), which strictly appertains to the series 
under review, hag been obtained in Dalmatia 
and in Britain ; while three of the European 


species have been stated to occur in India, but 
or 


PILYLLOSCOPUS. 


ata time when the various Indian Pouilluis 
were undescribed and the multiplicity of distinet 
species of them was unsuspected. As neither of 
them, however, would appear to have been met 
wit? iu the cuntry since the numerous Indian 
species have been recognised, we are led to infer 
that certain other species were mistaken for 
them; and it is highly probable that the Sylvia 
sibilutrie of Dy. Royle’s list [Note. IU. Him. 
Bot. Introd. p. \xxvii. In this list are enumerated 
% Sylvia sibilatrix, s. rufa (plains), 8. trochilus, 
and several apecies undetermined.” It is not 
probable that either of the names specified is 
correctly applied ; nor certain others in the same 
list, as especially Gallus sonneratii ?] refers to 
our Phylloscopus xitidus, and Mr, Gould’s S. 
trochilus of W. India (Proc. Zool, Soe. 1805, 
p. 90.) to our Phylloseopus viridanus ; and 
perhaps M. ‘Temminck’s 8. ¢rochilus of Japan 
may likewise prove to refer to some nearly affined 
species, which he failed to distinguish from the 
trochilus of Europe. [Note. Some Japanese birds 
which we saw with Mr Gould, sent by M. 
‘{emminek, and identified by him with European 
species, certainly presented differences more or 
less marked. We especially remember the Japa- 
nese Robin, Jay, and Bullfinch. ‘Lhe last is pro- 
hably Pyrrhula grisciventris, Lafresnaye, Rev. 
Zool. de la Soc. Cuv. 1841, p. 241.—Sinee this 
note was penned, we have seen Mr. Gould’s fi- 
gure of the Japanese Bullfinch, in his ‘ Birds of 
‘Asia,’ where it is designated P. orientalis, Tem- 
minck aud Schlegel. ‘Phe Jay, too, is cited by 
the Prince of Canino ag Garrulus Japonicus.] 





‘The indian species have been described under 
various generic names ; and even now it would 
not appear that systematists are agreed whether 
to range the accepted typical form from that of 
Motacilla trochilus, L., under Phyllopneuste of 
Meyer (1822), which included also the dis- 
tinct form of Mot, Aippolais, L. regarded by 
Mr. G. R. Gray (in 1841) as typical of Phytlo- 
pnenste,—or in Phylloscopus, Boie (1826), of 
which M, trochilus is cited as typical, In M. 
Degland’s ‘Ornithologie Européenne’ (1849), 
M. hippolais, Tz., with three European cougeners 
js referred to Hippolais, Brehm (1828), the ty- 
pical species being termed ZHippoluis polyglotta, 
(Vieillot) ; and M. trockilus and its qgmgeners 
are assigned to Phyllopneuste, An oldtr name 
than Hippolais, Brehm, occurs, however, in Fice- 
dula, Koch (1816), which is adopted by Dr. Riip- 
pell for the Poniilots, [Systematische uebersicht 
der vogel nord-ost Africka’s (1845), p. 57,] and 
by "'r Schlegel for both groups ; [Revue Crilique 
de ‘Jiseauax d’ Europe (1844), p. p. XXV—VI} 
but it +s faulty as implying these birds to be fig- 
eaters (or Beecaficos,), whereas all of the series 
are exclusively insectivorous, and in no way to 


PHYLLOSCOPUS RAMA. 


{Note. ‘The four European species described by 
M. Degland under Hippolais are as follows :— 


(2185) 1. Hippolais polyglotta; Motacilla hip- 
polais, L.; Syévia polyglotta, Vieillot : Hippolais 
salicaria, Bonap- 

(2187) 2. Hippolais icterina ; Sylvia icterina, 
Vieillot (nee Temminck): & Aippolais apud Tem- 
minck, Manuel, 2nd edit., (1820). 


(2188) 3. Hippolais olivetorum ; Sylvia olivetor- 
um, Strickland. 


(2189) 4. Hippolais elaica ; Salicaria elaica, 
Lindermayer : Ficedula ambigua, Schiegel.) 


In former papers, Mr. Blyth followed Mr. Gray’s 
arrangement, but with this error, that certain In- 
dian species were assigned to Phyllopneuste apud 
Gray (V. Hippolais, Brehm) ; whereas “upon re- 
ferring to the characters of this genus, as speci- 
fied by M. Deyland, we find that he had misap- 
prehended it, and incline now to suspect that 
with it should be united the divisions Cudicipeta, 
Blyth, and Abrornis, Hodgson. 


In a series of 22 species actually before us, ex- 
cluding Regulus, we observe that one only, the 
Etiropean Phyllosopus sibilatria (type of sibila~ 
triz, Kaup), is remarkable for the comparative 
great length of its wings; whereof the first pri- 
mary is minute and the secord is nearly as long 
as the third. In all the rest, the sinall first pri- 
mary is considerably less diminutive, and the 
second is much shorter than the third’ the pro- 
portions varying, however, to some extent, and 
the wing being more or less rounded in different 
species ; affording a good differential character 
in several instances. In general, the wings are 
shorter and more rounded than in the European 





Phyllovneuste trochilus. but looking to the en- 
semble of characters, it seems doubtful whether 
more than three divisions can be retained in the 
whole series under review ‘These are Phylloscopus, 
certain species of which (constituting the Reguloi- 
des, Blyth,) offer a close approximation to 
Regulus, and serve to indicate the true systematic 
position of that genus,— Regulus (which M. Deg- 
land and others have arrafiged near Parws),—and 
Gulicipela (iucluding Aérornis), which should 
perhaps be merged in Phyllopneuste (V. Hip- 
polais). Under these three groups only, we now 
comprise the following Indian species. 

T.—Genus Phylloscopus, Boie, apud G. R. - 

Gray. Type Motacilla trochilus, L. (Note. A 
better average type exists in Piyloscopus rufus, 
V. curruca, rufa, Brisson.) 

(2190) PHYLLOSCOPUS RAMA ; Sylvia rama, 
Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 89. There appear to be 
two races of this bird, differing a little in shade 
of colour, but in no other particular that we can 
discern. The bill is rather thicker and the form 
less slender than in most others of the genus; 


be confounded with the highly frugivorous | and together with the colouring, approximate it 


Cr eae ens 


to Calamoherne. Boie, fora species of which it * 


PHYLLOSCOPUS MAGNIROSTRIS, 
might be mistaken at first sight ; * but the form 
of the wings and tail, and general character, suf- 
ficiently indicate its true position to be as here 
arranged, 


Length 5 in., by 74 in, in alar expanse: wing | 


2§ to 23 ing Ist primary 2 in., the second 3 in. 
shorter than the third, which about equals the 
4th and 5th: tail 21 in.; its outermost feather 
3 in. shorter: bill to gape Sin: tarse 3 in. 
lrides dark. Bill dusky above, light carneous 
below : legs light brown, tinged with plumbeous 
on the joints. Plumage, above uniform light 
greyish-brown; below pale or albescent, pass- 
ing to white on the chin, middle of belly and 
vent: lores, continued as a slight streak passing 
over the eye, and the orbital feathers, pale. 

This bird is very common in Lower Bengal 
during the cold season, upou sandy soil above 
the tideway of the rivers; haunting babul topes 
and scattered trees near villages, as well as 
hedges and bush-jungle, Those of 8. India have 
aslight ferruginous tint throughout ; but we 
can detect no further difference. 1t would not 
appear to inhabit the sub-Ilimalayau region. 


*({Note. We have three Indian species of 
Calamoherpe, all distinct from those of Europe. 


(2191) @, Calamoherpe brunnescens ; Agrobates 
Srunnescens, Jerdon, Very like the European 
Calamoherpe arundinaceus (Turdus arundinaceus, 
L ; Sylvia turdoides, Meyer); but easily dis- 
tinguished by the form of the wing, in which the 
second or first developed primary is constantly 
2 in. shorter than the next, and the third, fourth, 
and fifth are subequal, 


(2192) 5. Calamoherpe dumetorum. Blyth, J. 
A. 8, XVIIZ. 815, 


(2198) c. Culamoherpe agricola, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ, XU, pt. U, p- 131; J. A. S. XIV, 
595. This much resembles the European Qsla- 
moherpe salicaria (Motacilla salicaria, Gme- 
lin; Calamoherpe alnorum, Brehm ; Mot, arun- 
dinacea, Lightfoot) ; but is readily distinguish- 
ed from it, as is also Calamoherpe dumetorum, 
by the same differenca in the proportion of the 
primaries as exists in the species before cited. 


The three Indian species of Calamoherpe ac- 
cordingly tend to approximate Phylloscopus in the 
form of the wing, and they have also less aquatic 
habits than their European congeners. } 


(2194) PHYLLOSCOPUS MAGNIROS- 
TRIS, Blyth, J, A. S. X11, 966: Plyllopneuste 
indica, Blyth J, A. S. XIV, 593 : Ph. trochilus? 
apud Hodgson, Gray, Zool, Misc. 1844, p. 82. 

Length 5to 51 in, by 82 in. across: wing 
2§ to 23in,, its first primary measuring 2 in., 
and the second being 4% in. shorter than the 
third, which does not quite equal the 4th and 
5th: tail 2 to 23in, its two outer feathers on 
each side very slightly graduating : bill to gape 
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PHYLLOSCOPUS AFFINIS. 

gin: tarse $ in, Trides dusky. Bill dusky 
plumbeous above, fleshy horn-colour at base of 
lower mandible. Legs ‘albescent, plumbeous. 
Plumage, duskyish or infuseated olive-green 
above, having a faint tinge of tawny, especially 
on the wings and tail; the medial larger coverts 
of the wings being tipped with albescent green- 
ish: a narrow but conspicuous pale yellowish 
supercilium, and the lower ear-coverts are paruy 
of the same hue: under-parts pale; the breast 
tinged with ashy, mingled withjfaint yellowish 
and the rest of the lower parts are more or less 
ofa pure yellowish-white. The tawnish hue 
of the wings and tail resembles that of the upper 
parts of the European PA, rufus, whence the 
name of the latter species. 

The species appears to be generally diffused 
over the country, and we have seen specimens 
from the castern coast of the Bay of Bengal, and 
also one from Chusan. “We have been informed 
that it has a pleasing song. 


(2195) PHYLLOSCOPUS LAGUBRIS. 
Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 668. Length 48 to 47 
in., by 7} in, across : wing 24 in, ; first primary - 
in, and the 2nd 38 in, shorter than the 
third, which does not quite equal the 4th and 
Sth: tail 1f in. subeven. Bill to gape nearly 
4 in. Tarse 3 iu, Irides dusky. Bill dusky abo», 
and also on the medial part of the lower man- 
dible ; the rest amber-coloured, Legs pale green- 


| ish-dusky. Plumage, above dusky olive-green, 


nearly asin the last species, but without the 
tawny shade ; also a similar pale yellowish su- 
percilium, and tips to the medial wing-coverts : 
below albescent, faintly tinged with yellow me- 
dially, and laterally with the hue of the flanks, 

Common in Lower Bengal during the cold 
season, ‘and more or less so over the country 
generally. 


(2196) PHYLLOSCOPUS AFFINIS; Mo- 
tacilla affnis, 'Yickell, J, A. 8. 11,576: Pa. 
flaceolus, Blyth, passim ; Abrornis tanthogaster, 
Hodgson, Gray, Zool. Mise. 1844, p. 82. Length 
43 to 43 in, by 6} to Tin. in expanse: wing 
23 to 23 in. ; having the Ist primary 2 in, and 
the second 35; in. shorter than the third, which 
almost equals the 4th and 5th: tail 12 to 12 in, 
its outermost and penultimate feathers very 


| slightly graduating : bill to gape 3 in., or n trifle 


more: tarse $ in. or nearly so. Irides dark. 
Bill dusky above, amber-coloured below : legs 
pale brownish-dusky, tinged with yellow; the 
soles more or less yellowish. Plumage, above 
fuscous olive-green, with an extremely faint 
tawny tinge; no pale tips to the medial wing- 
coverts : supercilia, cheeks and under parts, pale 
sultied yellow, brightest on the middle of the 
belly, with a slight tawny tinge in some, and the 
breast and flanks a little infugeated. 





This species might be stpposed to he the 
young of the preceding, in corresponding yellow. 


PHYLLOSCOPUS FUSCATUS. 


isb garb to the young of Pé. trockilus and Ph. | 


rufus ; but in minute comparison of freshly kitl- 
ed specimens, they are seen to be distinct. The 
bill is more feeble, and much more compressed, 
in Pk. afinis ; whereas in Ph, lugubris it is very 
little compressed, and the rictal setse are con- 
siderably more devoloped. The colour of the 
legs is also very different, being in dugubris pale 
greenish-dusky, while in afinis there is a strong 
tinge of brown. From examination of a great 
fiumber of specimens, we feel convinced that the 
eolouring here described is permanent. ‘The 
species is common in Lower Bengal, more so 
above the tideway of the rivers, and we believe 
that it is generally distributed over India. 


(2197) PHYLLOSCOPUS INDICUS ; Sylvia 
indica, Jevdon, Madr, Journ. X1, 6: Phylloscopus 
griseolus, Blyth J. A. 8, XVI, 443. 

Length 54 in, by Thin. : wing 23 in. 
the first primary % in. long, and the second 
shorter than the third, which equals the sixth, 
and is searcely shorter than the fourth and fifth: 
tail 2 in.: bill to gape 4%; im, : tarse 4 in. Trides 
very brown. Bill dusky above, below pale amber, 
interior of the mouth whitish, with scarcely 
a tinge of yellow. ‘Larse externally and the 
toes above, light brown ; internally and beneath, 
yellow. Plumage, above uniform dull ash-colour, 
without a tinge of green: supercilia clear pale 
yellow : lower-parts pale dull yellowish, purer on 
the middle of the belly, and the rest more or less 
tinged with dull tawny. 

This species appears to be found chiefly in the 
peninsula of India, and is rare in Lower Bengal. 


(2198) | PHYLLOSCOPUS FUSCATUS, 
Blyth, J. A. S. XE, 113, Phylloscopus brunneus, 
Blyth J. A. 8S XIV, 591, (the young). 

Length 3 to 64 in. by 73 to 7Zin : wing 23 
to 28 in, ; having the first primary 73 to +3 in., 
and the second 3%; in. shorter than the third, 
which equals the 6th and is a little shorter than 
the 4th and 5th; tail 24 in., with its outermost 
feathers 2; in. shorter than the middle ones : bill 
to yape newly gin.: tarse J in, Sides dark 
hazel. Billdusky above, yellowish at base of 
lower mandible ; inside of the mouth rather pale 
yellow; legs grecnish-brown. Plumage, above 
unjform olive-brown ; below albescent, purest on 
the throat and middle of belly, and weakly tinged 
with a ferruginous or ruddy hue on the pale 
supercilia, sides of neck, flanks and lower tail- 
coverts, and more faintly on the breast ; axillaries 
also weak ferruginous, with the fore-part of the 
under-surface of the wing; and the primaries 
are slightly margined with pale rufescent : no 
trace whatever of a wing-band. The young 
(Phylloscopus brunneus, Blyth, passim,) resemble 
the adults in colour, but the wings and tail are 
rather shorter, andthe plumage is of somewhat 
more open texture. 

Not rare in Lower Bengal duriue the cold 
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PHYLLOSCOPUS TRISTIs. 
season; but commoner, it would seem, to the 
eastward, and especially in Arakan. 

(2199) PITYLLOSCOPLS VIRIDANUS, 
Blyth J. A. S. XI, 967: [Note. Phyllopue- 
uste rufa apud Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, 191: and 
Ph. affinis, Aun. Mag. N. H, 1848, pt. 2, p.] 


Abrornis  teauiceps, Wodgson, Gray, Zool. 
Mise. 1844. p. 88. (Perhaps Phylloscopus 


trochilus, W. India apud Gould). 

Length 43 to St in, by 74 to 7} in.: 
wing 22 to2@} in.: its first primary § to 
Sin ., and the second 3 in. shorter than the third, 
which equals the fourth and fifth ; tail 14 to 2 
in, Bill to gape nearly $ in.: tarse 44 to 2 in. 
{rides dusky. Bill dusky horn-colour above, the 
under mandible yellowish except towards tip. 
Legs pale greenish-plumbeous. Plumage, above 
light dull olive-green, beneath greenish-albes- 
cent : a pale yellow streak over the eye; and a 
slight whitish bar on the wing, formed by the 
tips of its larger coverts. 

The commonest species of the genus in Lower 
Bengal ; and we believe generally diffused, ‘Lhe 
only sound we have heard it utter isa faint ¢/ss- 
yip frequently repeated ; but. never a number of 
times in continuous succession, like the much 
louder tsih tech of the Kuropean Ph. rufus. 


(2200) PHYLLOSCOPUS NITIDUS, Blyth, 
J. A. S. XII, 965 : Muscicapa nitida (? ), 
Latham, Franklin : Sylvia hippolais apud Jer- 
don, Madras Journ. XI, 6; Hippolais Swain- 
soni, Hodgson, Gray, Zool, Mise. 1844, p. 82. 
(Probably Sylvia sibilatria of Royle’s list.) 

Length 41 to 42 in., by 72 to 7} in, across : 
wing 2$ to 2% in. ; having the first primary ,% 
to $in., and the second gin. shorter than the 
third, which equals the fourth and exceeds the 
filth : tail 1Z to 2 in.: bill to gape $in.; and 
tarse 2 in, Irides dark. Bill carneous dusky, the 
lower mandible pale; and_ legs light brownish, 
tinged with yellow on the toes. Plumage, above 
of a much livelier green than in any of the pre- 
ceding, resembling that of the European Ph. 
sibilatriz ; below unsullied pale yellowish, bright- 
est about the breast ; and ;there isa pale wing- 
band, formed by the tips of the larger coverts of 
the secondaries. 

This pretty species appears to be very general- 
ly distributed, but is somewhat rare in Lower 
Bengal. 


(2201) PHYLLOSCOPUS TRISTIS. Blyth, 
J, A.8, XID. 968, Sylvia trochilus apud Jerdon, 
Madr. Journ. XI, 6. 

Length 43 to 5 in, 63 to 6% in.; of wing 
22 to 24 in.; the firet primary 3 in. (in large 
specimens), and the second 4 in, shorter than the 
third, which equals the fourth and fifth: tail 14 
to 2 in.: bill to gape 3 in. ; and tarse 3% to $ in. 
Trides dark. Bill blackish tinged with yellow at 
base of lower mandible; and gape also yellow ; 
legs dull black. Plumage, above uniform dull 


PHYLLOSCOPUS TROCHILOIDES 


brown: below albescent, with a faint tinge of 
yuddy or ferruginous on the pale supercilia, 
sides of neck, breast and flanks and no tinge 
ot yellow except on the axillaries and fore-part 
of the wing underneath, which are almost pure 
light yellow. Bill small and slender. 

A common species, and generally diffused. 
Once observed in great abundance, together with 
Calamoherpe agricola, haunting low bushes near 
the Calcutta salt-water lake. 


(2202) PHYLLOSCOPUS OCCIPITALIS ; | 
Phyllopneuste occipitatis, Jevlon, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XLV, 593. 

Length 43 in.: of wing 23 in.; the first pri- 
mary $in., and the second “8; in, shorter than 
the third, which nearly or quite equals the fourth 
and fifth: tail 2 in., even or squared. Bill to 
gape $ in. Tarse 12 in. Alar and caudal feathers 
wiusually firm. Bill light dusky above, pale 
below: legs pale, Plumage, above mingled 
green and ashy, the latter prevailing on the back, 
the former on the rump, Wings and tail; crown 
dusky, with whitish supercitia, aud a conspicuous 
pale medial line, broader and tinged with yellow 
at the occiput: a slight but distinct yellowish- 
albescent wing-band ; the fore-part of the wing 
brightish green ; and its margin, with the axil- 
laries, pure light yellow, Lower-parts albescent, 
mingled with yellowish, and very faintly tinged 
with ruddy. Inner webs of the three outer tail 
feathers on each side narrowly bordered with ; 
white, the ante-penultimate less so. 


This pretty species we have only seen from the 
Deyra Doon and from 8. India, In colouring, 
it approximates the groups Regudoides and Abror- 
nis; but the remarkable firmness of its wings and 
tail is peculiar, and prohibitive of its association 
with either, : 

The next three species (constituting the sub- 
group Reguloides, Blyth,) have, like the last, a 
pale medial streak on the crown, and they great- 
ly approximate the genus RecuLus in figure and 
proportions, and even in colouring (minus the 
developed crest) ; but their habits are those of 
other PuyLroscorr., 


(2203) PHYLLOSCOPUS TROCHILOI- 
DHS ; Acanthiza trochiloides, Sundevall (1837) : 





Phyllopneuste reguloides, Blyth, J. A, S. XI, 
191, XT1, 963 (nec Reguloides apnd Hodgson). 

Length of a male 43 in., by 72 in.: wing 22 
in. ; its first primary 42 in., and the socond? in. 
shorter than the third, which equals the fifth and 
isa little shorter than the fourth; but, in some, 
those three are equal: tail 12 in., even. Bill to 
gape $ in., or nearly so. Tarse 132 in, Length 
of a female 43 by 62 in.; wing 253, in.; aud tail 
lin. Irides dark. Upper mandible dusky, 
the lower yellow: and legs yellowish-brown 
tinged with plumbeous. Plumage, above dull 
green, a little infuscated, with two conpicenet | 
vellowish-white bars on the wing, formed by the 


PHYLLOSCOPUS CHLORONOTUS. 
tips of the greater and lesser coverts ; belaw 
albescent-greenish, a little tinged with yellow :a 
broad yellowish-white or pale yellow supercitium ; 
and above this a broad dusky band, leaving the 
middle line of the crown dull green like the back, 
but paling at the occiput ; below the gupercilium 
the colour is also dusky ; axillaries, with the fore- 
part of the wing underneath yellow ; and the 
outermost and penultimate tail-feathers have a 
narrow whitish margin to their inner web, 

Inhabits the sub-Himalayns, and visits Lower 
Bengal in some abundance during the cold season. 
We have obtained one so late as March 15th in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, 


(2204) PHYLLOSCOPUS PROREGULUS; 
Motacilla proregulus, Pallas : Regulus modestus, 
Gould ; and, in abraded plumage, R. inornatus, 
Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, 19, and Pdydloscopus mon- 
tanus, Hutton, Blyth, Catal. No. 1105: Piyl- 
lopneuste nitidus, Hodgson, G. R. Gray. 

Length generally about 4 to 44 in., by 6 to 64 
in. across: wing 22 in its first primary 2 in., 
[Note. In one only, of several specimens, $ in.] 
and the second not 4%; in. shorter than the third, 
which exceeds the sixth, and nearly or quite 
{in different species) equals the fourth and 
fifth ; tail 12 to 14 in., even. An unusually 
large specimen measured 43 by 7 in.; wing 
2fin.: tail 12 in. Bill to gape nearly £ in, : 
tarse $4 in. Ivides dark, upper mandible dus- 
ky, the lower yellow except at tip; and 
legs rather pale brown, without any plumbe- 
ous tinge. Bill nearly as much compressed as 
in Regulus. Plumage, above olive-green, brightest 
on the rump, wings and tail: crown dusky, 
with a pale mesial live, sometimes well defined, 
but in new plumage not very distinct ; and in 
much worn or abraded plumage, it often disap- 
pears altogether, and the upper-parts are then 
dingy greyish-brown, with scarcely a tinge of 
green : lwo conspicuous yellowish-white bars 
on the wing, the hinder more broad ; and be- 
hind this is a dark patch, corresponding to the 
black scen in Regudus : tertiaries conspicuously 
margined with whitish (as more or less in Regu- 
dus), and secondaries and some of the primaries 
slightly tipped with the same: axillaries, with 
the fore-part of the wing underneath, pale yel- 


low : supercilia and lower parts greenish-albes- 
cent. 


Common in Lower Bengal, where a few per- 
haps breed ; but the great majority retire to the 
mountains for that purpose. [Note. A reputed 
nest, taken near Calcutta, is described J. A. S. 
XI, note to p. 965.] As an exceedingly great 
rarity, it has been met with in Dalmatia and in 
England. Habits as in other species of Phylios- 
copus, and not (as in Regulus) gregarious: song- 
note nearly similar to that of Phylloscopus sidil- 
atriz but considerably weaker. 


(2205) PHYLLOSCOPUS CHLORONOTUS: 


PHYLLOSCOPUS. 
Abrornis chloronotus, Hodgson, Gray’s Zool. 
Misc. p. 82; G.R. Gray, ‘Appendix to catalogue 
specimens presented by Mr. Hodgson to the 
British Museum,’ p. 152; V. Regulus modes- 
éus apud Hodgson. 

Resemblgs the last, but is smaller, with Dill 
conspicuously shorter and darker-coloured, and 
the rump pale canary-yellow, strongly contrast- 
ing with the hue of the back ; the median eoron- 
al line much more conspicuous, and the pale 
margins of the tertiaries less so. Its size is 
that of the European Regulus cristatus. 

Length 3}in., ora trifle more: wing 13 to 
Qin.; its first primary 3% in. the second $ in. 
shorter than the third, which does not equal the 
fourth and fifth, Bill to gape about } in, and 
tarse $ in.: tail 14 in. to 13-1. Upper mandi- 
ble blackish, the lower pule except towards tip. 
Legs pale. In other respects like the last, from 
which it is at once distinguished by its pale pure 
yellow rump. ; 

This minute species appears to be peculiar to 
the sub-Llimalayan region, where extensively 
distributed. 

Genus Regulus, (antiq.) Cuvier. 

Capt, Hutton states that both R.iguicapil/usand 
R.cristatusot Wurope inhabit theN. W. Himalaya. 
We have seen only a single male specimen, pro- 
eured by Capt. Thomas at Simla ; and this per- 
fectly resembles 2. criséatus, except in being 
considerably larger, and the fine flame-coloured 
interior crest would seem to be more developed. 
Length of wing 23 in, and of tail 13 in, In 
several British specimens of R: cristatus, the 
corresponding measuremeuts are 2 in., and 12 
in. with the rest in proportion, Should this 
difference in size prove constant, the race might 
be denominated R. THimalayensis ; requiring, 
however, to be first minutely compared with the 
N. American 2. satrapa, Lichtenstein (V. tricolor, 
Jardine). Mr. Hodgson would uot appear to have 
met with a true Regulus in Nepal. 

(2206) Genus Culicipeta, Blyth, J. A,S. XII, 968 

General structure of Phylloscopus, but hav- 
ing a narrow Flycatcher’s bill and armature of 
rictus, the ridg2 of the upper mandible angulat- 
ed, and the breadth of the bill evenly attenu- 
ating.” Such are the characters of the first or 
typical species, to which may be added that the 
claws, especially that of the hind-toe, are longer 
and less curved. In other species, however, 
the form grades to that of Phylloscopus; but 
there is a general and marked resemblance of 
colouring throughout the series, indicative of 
their unity as a group, and which would help to 
separate it from the Huropean type Phyllopneuste 
(PF. Hippolais). In general, the upper-parts are 
green, the lower bright yellow wholly or in part, 
and the crown exhibits the colouring (variously 
modified) of Phylloscopus occipitatis and of the 
subgroup Reguloides ; while the two or three outer 
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warked with white on the inner web, Their 
habits appear to be quite similar to those of the 
Phylloscopi. 

(2207) Culicipela Bukkii; Sylvia Burkii, 
Barton, P. ZS. 1835, p. 1538: dean- 
thiza arrogans, Sundeval (1837); Cryptolo- 
pha auricapilia, Swainson, 24 Centen. (1837): 
Muscicapa bilineuta, Lesson, Rev. Zool. dela 
Soc. Cuv, 1839, p. 104. 

Length 43% by 6} in.: wing 23 in.; its first 
primary 3 in., and the second 3 in, shorter than 
the third, which equals the sixth or seventh (in 
different specimens), and is yather shorter than 
the intervening two or three : tail 14 in.- bill to 
gape exceeding 3 in.; aud tarse 44 in, Trides 
dark, Bill dusky above ; underneath, with the 
legs, pale amber or brownish-yellow. darker on 
toes. Plumage, above bright yellowish olive- 
green ; below full siskin-yellow throughout ; the 
cheeks aud sides of neck intermediate : over each 
eye a broad black streak reaching to the occiput, 
leaving the middle of the head greenish, slightly 
flauked with ash-grey: tail dusky, its middle 
feathers margined with the hue of the back, and 
the inner web of the outermost white nearly 
throughout, as also the terminal half of that of 
the next. Some have a light yellowish wing- 
band, which in others is barely indicated. 

This pretty little bird is not uncommon in 
Lower Bengal during the cold season, and like 
the rest of its tribe retires to the sub-Himalayan 
region to breed, Its bill has more decidedly the 
Flycatcher form thau in any of the following. 


(2208) Culicipeta Cantator; Motacilla can- 
tator, Vickell, J. A. S. IL, 576: ©. schisticeps, 
Hodgson, Gray’s Zool. Misc. 1844, p. 82; G. 
R. Gray, £ Appendix to catalogue of specimens 
presented by Mr. Hodgson to the British Mu- 
seum,’ p. 153, 


Length 42 in., by 63 in, expanse: wing 24 
inches; with primaries as in C. Burkii: tail 
14 in. Bill to gape nearly § in.; and tarse 3 in. 
Irides dark. Bill light dusky above, amber-co- 
loured below: legs light yellowish-carneous, 
with a leaden tinge. Plymage, bright olive- 
green above, yellower on the wings and tail: 
throat, cheeks, supereilia, lower tail-coverts, aud 
margin of wing, bright yellow; the belly and 
flanks greyish-white : greater wing-coverts tip- 
ped with ‘pale yellow, forming a slight bar on 
the wing: on each side of the crown a broad 
black bana ; and an intermediate narrower green- 
ish one, becoming yellewer upon the occiput : 
upper tertiaries very slightly margined at the 
tips with yellowish-white ; and the tail-feathers 
have a narrow yellowish-white internal border, 

‘This pretty species is rare in Lower Bengal, 
becoming commoner to the westward. The bill 
is narrower and the rictal seé@ are less developed, 
while the claws (especially that of the hind toe) 


tailfeathers are, in most of the species, largely ‘ are shorter and more curved, thanin ©. Burkii. 
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(2209) Oulicipeta Pulchra; Abrornis puicher, 
Hodgson, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV, 592 : 4ér. 
erochroa ( ? ), Hodgsou, Gray, Zool, Mise. 1844 
P 82 (undescribed) ; G. R. Gray, Appendix to 
catalogue, p. 152. 

Length 44 in., of wing 2} ip., with primaries 
asin C. Burkii . tail in. : bill to gape Zin, 
and tarse nearly $ in. Bill dusky above, below 
yellow or amber-coloured ; and tarse pale. Plu- 
mage, above dull olive-green, brighter on the 
rump and margins of the wing and tail-feathers, 
those of the primaries yellowish, and a pale rufes- 
cent har across the wing: two broad black streaks 
on the crown, and between them a dull greenish 
streak flanked with ashy : supercilia also dull 
green ; but the orbital feathers are yellow; and the 
eutire under-parts are pate dull yellow, or albes- 
evnt-yellowish, becoming of a deeper yellow 
on the belly and lower tail-coverts : tail having 
its three outer feathers wholly white, save the 
terminal half of their outer web, together with 
the tip of the inner web of the ante-penultimate 
and slightly of the penultimate, 

Tuhabits the Nepal and Sikim Himalaya, 
(Note. Mr. G. R. Gray suggests that this may 
be the young of his dr, erochroa, Hodgson, 
which he thus describes : 

“Length 5 in,; bill from gape 3 in. ;  tarse S 
in: wings under 23 in. Upper surface olive- 
green ; a streak over each eye from the nostrils, 
under surface and lower part of back, yellowish 
white, brightest onthe back [rump ? J and vent : 
wings with the tips of the greater coverts broadly 
margined with rufous-white : quills brownish 
black, narrowly margined with yellowish-green : 
tail slaty-brown, raargined with yellowish-green, 
the outer feathers principally white.”] 

We suspect that this description merely refers 
toa fine specimen of C. pulchra; and may re- 
mark that the present is the only species of the 
series of which the Society possesses but an in- 
different specimen. Of the rest, C. castaneoceps we 
have never seen ; but all of the others, save four, 
we here describe from recent specimens shot near 
Caleutta ! The four exceptions are—Phylloscopus 
occipitalis, and Ph.* chioronotus, and the two 
Culicipete which next follow ; and to these may 
be added the Regulus, 


(2210) Oudicipeta schisticeps ; Abrornis schisti- 
ceps, Hodgson, Blyth. J. A. S. XIV, 592: Phyl- 
lopneuste vanthoschistos, Hodgson, Gray, Zool. 
Misc. 1844, p, 82. (undescribed) 3G, R. Gray, 
‘ Appendix to Catalogues! p. 151. 

Length 42 in. ; of wing 22 in., with primaries 
asin OC. Burkii : tail 12 in. : bill to gape £ in. ; 
and tarse $in. Bill dusky above, below amber 
coloured ; and feet apparently pale brownish 
plumbeous, Plumage, above pale ashy, passing 
to greenish-yellow on the rump, wings and tail : 
below, with the cheeks and lower half of the car- 
coverts, wholly bright yellow : whitish-grey 
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crown, and two broad ill-defined lateral streaks 
of rather a more dusky grey than that of the 
back : outermost and penultimate tail-feathers 
only, while on their inner webs, The young have 
looser plumage and ali the colours less intense. 

This appears to be very common ethroughout 
the sub-Himualayan territories, and is likewise 
met with in Arakan ; bat it appears never to de- 
scend from the hills. According to Capt Hutton, 
itis acommon species at 5000 ft. elevation, and 
commences building in Mareh.'The nest would 
appear to resemble those of Phylloscopus trochi- 
éus and Ph. rufus. Eggs spotless white. Vide 
Hutton, in J, A/S. XVII, pt. IL, p. 688. 

(2211) Culicipeta poliogenys, Blyth, J. A. 8. 
XVI, 441. 

Length 4} in. : of wing 22in,, with the outer- 
most primary $ in. long, the second exceeding it 
by <% in, and the third 2 in. shorter than the 
fourth, which equals the fifth and sixth ; tail 1g 
in. : billto gape 4° in. ; and tarse $ in, Bill 
dusky above, yellow or amber-coloured below. 
Legs pale. Plumage, above dark olive-green, 
slightly yellowish on rump, with a conspicuous 
uarrow yellowish-white wing-band : crown and 
ear-coverts dusky-grey, with blackish coronal 
bands ; the chin, and feathers proceeding from 
the base of the lower mandible, greyish-white : 
rest of the lower-parts bright yellow: tail with 
its three outer feathers white on the inner web, 
as in O. pulchra. 

We have only seen this well marked species 
from Sikim. It might be mistaken for the pre- 
ceding on a very superficial view ; but _ besides 
the differences in the details of colouring, its 
wings are much mare rounded and the bill is 
somewhat less compressed, * 

(2212) Culicipeta Castaneoceps ; Abrornis cas- 
tuniceps,Llodgson, Blyth,J. A. 8. XIV, 593 ; dor. 
castaneoceps, H., Gray, Zool. Mise 1844, p. 82; 
G. R. Gray, ‘Appendix to Catalogue,’ p 152. 

“Length 44 in.: wing nearly 22 in.: bill to 
gape above $in.: tarse $ in. Upper surface 
olive-green : front and top of head, pale rufous- 
chesnut ; hind-head and nape greyish-slate. 
Lower part of back and abdomen bright yellow : 
throat white: wings and tail brownish-black, 
margined with yellowish-green: greater coverts 
of the wings tipped with yellow, forming two 
bands.”—G. BR. Gray. 

“ Above yergal green ; belly, vent, and croup, 
deep yellow, Ghin to belly white, passing laterally 
to soft plumbeous. Top of head chesnut, bound- 
ed by black to sides. Bill aud legs pale. Length 
4in.: wing 148 tail 14 in.: bill to fore- 
head $ in. : tarse 4 in.”’—Hodgson. 

Procured by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal. We have 
never seen a specimen. , 

Finally, may be noticed a Javanese species of 
this group. eee 
| . (2213) Culicipeta trivirgata ; sylvia trivirgata, 
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gatus, Strickland, figured and described in Sir W. | 
Jardine’s ‘ Contributions to Orhithology,’ No- 
vember, 1849, ; 


© Length 4 in.; of wing 2in. 2 1.5 middle | 
tail-feathers | in. 8.; outermost 1}in. ; bill to | 
gape 5-1: Tarse 7-1. 

“Ta plumage, it greatly resembles the broader- | 
billed but closely allied C. Burkei of India. Mid- | 
die of crown olive-yellow, which occupies the in- 
ner webs of the feathers, the outer webs being | 
deep {uscous, nearly black, with an olive tinge, | 
forming a broad dark stripe on each side of | 
the crown: between this aud the eye is a super- | 
ciliary streak of clear yellow : a streak of fuacous | 
passes through the eye ; the cheeks, throat, and j 
lower-parts_ are bright yellow, with an olive 
tinge; back and wings yellowish-olive : beak | 
horu-coloured, the base of lower mandible epale ; 
and legs brown. 

 Jnhabits the island of Java.”-~ Strickland, 


(2214) P{DDINGTON, H.. long Coroner in 
Caleutta: and well known for his numerous con- 
tributious to the literature of storms. 


(2215) PINDALOO (or in Tamil) | 
is the root of a tree resembling Ricinus commu- 
nis, ‘This is boiled and eaten by common people. 


(2216) PINDUR AND KUPHINEE, two 
rivers in the Kemaon Himalayas, remarkable for 
the glaciers which ocenr in them. 


(2217) PINJRAPOLE, or Hospital for 
Animals. The Jains are the great protectors 
of animal life. They, together with the Bud- 
hists, are pre-eminently tender on this point, 
not only on the score of humanity, but from 
their belief in the doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis which teaches them to regard the brutes as of 
their own kin, the tenements not improbably of 
the souls of their ancestors. The celebrated King 
Asoka, who flourished about 250 years betore 
Christ, was the firs} Hindoo sovereign known 
to have favoured the tenets of the Jains. His 
capital was Palibothra, at the junction of the 
Soane and Ganges, The inscription on the palaces 
of Delhi and Allahabad, on the rocks in Affgha- 
nistan and Girnor in Cutch, refer to the events 
of his reign. On one of these tablets, Asoka 
proclaims, that though until then hundreds of 
thousands of animals had been killed daily for 
the Royal Kitchen, from thenceforth — the 
practice should be discontinued,-as he had be- 
come religious. On another it is proclaimed that 
throughout his dominions, trees for the sbade 
and shelter of men and auimals, and wholesome 
and nutritious vegetables for their consumption 
shall be cultivated, it is considered probable that 
the Jains and Budhists set their faces against 
animals suffering, asa contrast to the eruelties 
at the time practised by the Brahmins, and that 








they to some extent succeeded in shaming them 
ee ge ee feam the Ramavana that the 
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Brahmins of those days made offerings not only 
of flowers and plants but of slaughtered horses, 
hogs and sheep ; the sacred cow herself being 
occasionally offered onthe altar. At their feasts 
both butcher meat and intoxicating liquors were 
freely indulged in, ‘The Brahmin hermit Bha- 
radwaja gave a” magnificent entertainment at 
Allahabad to Charat and his army, where vension, 


tthe flesh of the wild boar, mutton, peacocks and 


partridges with abundance of strong drink, fur- 
nished forth the repast. Menu considers the feast 
in honour of a dead relation incomplete unless 
where animal food is preseut, we have no authori- 
tative information as to when the present absurd 
system crept in: thatit is not countenanced 
by the sacred books of the Hindoos or the cus- 
toms of antiquity and is a matter comparatively 
of yesterday is apparent. We are still more in 
the dark as to the introduction of hospitals for 
aged and diseased animals, The first we find 
described is that at Surat of which Ovington 
gives an account as he saw it in 1689, Hamilton 
describes it as he saw it in 1772, Heber speaks 
ofthat at Broach in 1824. There is nothing that 
can be adduced in their shpport either from 
the sacred works of the Hindoos, the Asoka 
productions or the institutes of Menu, more 
than may be inferred from the proverbs of 
Solomon that “ the merciful man is merciful to his 
own beast.’ The homage to brute animals 
originally confined to the Jains and Budhists, 
and not: even making ils appearance amongst 
them until a comparatively recent period of their 
history slowly extended itself amongst the brah- 
mins, and within almost the present generation 
has infected the Parsees. This comparatively 
enterprising and enlightened race, so far from be- 
ing exempt fromthe degrading superstitions of the 
Hindoos as has been asserted, seem to have pick- 
ed up some rags from the superstition of every 
sect and denomination with which they have come 
in contact, and patched iton to their own com- 
paratively simplecreed. The superstition of the 
banians, like themselves a great trading com- 
mutiny, seems to have been peculiarly attractive 
to them, and the Pinjrapele accordingly being 
their pet institution, speedily secured the sym- 
pathies of the Zoroastrians. 

We confess ourselves very imperfectly informed 
as to the origin of this most extraordinary form 
of the faith. It is said that in the reign of the 
emperor Acbar, 309 years ago, & pious married 
pair from the Malabar Coaat resolved on making 
a pilgrimage to Benar&. When their journey 
was near an end, the wife was taken in travail, 
and aman-child was born to ber ; unable to carry 
him on, they left him one evening bebind them 
onthe moor. Next day the grass was found 
blazing everywhere around, but the infant was 
lively and unburnt, the blaze refused to approach 
him: He was taken charge of by the priests 
and pronounced at once a child from heaven, the 


PINJRAPOLE. PINJRAPOLE. 


.. offspring of the deity. ‘The hoy waxed and grew, ' Baronet, the funds poured amply iu and the in- 
and shewed an early aptitude for knowledge and | stitution was nmst carefully conducted. Since 
when he reached the age of manhood visited the | 1851, the-place has become a sink of animal 
various shrines, castles, and courts around, preach- | and moral corruption. Prices ou commodities, like 
ing a form of faith altogether new, specially in- / other prices, fall all ultimately on the consum- 
enleating tenderness to, and cave of animal life. | ers. The Lancashire Cotton-spinneys are not 


Je was the first Maharaja of tht Banians. There 
are about two lundred now alive who claim di 
rect desceut from him and are believed by their 
worshippers, incarnations of the deity. They 
exercise the most absolute authority both spiri- 
tual and temporal over their votarics, who bow 
with the most abject submission to their behests. 
If there be any truth in the pamphlet lately pub- 
lished regarding them, their lives and conversation 
are scarcely such as becomes the heaven descend- 
ed. 

The Bombay Pinjrapole owes its origin as 
much to the parsee worship of sacred dogs as to 
the superstitions of the Jains. In 1813, the dogs 
running wild and masterless in the street lind 
become so intolerable a nuisance that an order 
was issued for killing them, and the result of 
this was a succession of street rows and distur- 
bances betwixt the dog-destroyers and dog-wor- 
shippers, which led the latter to offer a sum of 
mouey for each mangy cur that was released 
from durance and made over to them. Some 
30,000 or 40,000, of these canine incarnations 
of the deity, are in this way annually packed off, 
the bulk of them being sent to an island near the 
mouth of the 'Taptee to starve, or to worry or 
infect each other. So cruel are the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked and superstitious. 

Creat expense was incurred on this account, 
and as the funds began to diminish from failing 
zenl, Motichund Amerchund, the great Jain 
merchant, and partner of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy 
exerted himself and obtained an agreement on 
the 18th October 1834 from Shree Gosainjee 
Maharaja, and Setts of the Hindoos, Parsees, and 
othere by which they bound themselves to raise 
taxes on opiutn, cotton, sugar, bills of exchange, 
and pearls “ that the lives of a great many ani- 
mals may be saved, which is an act of great 
charity,” the Shrawuks, or Jains agreed to raise 
a fund amongst themselves for the required 
ground and building, the rates are collected and 
sent yearly to the managers appointed, namely, 
Bomaujee Hormusjee Wadiajee, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Motichund Amerchund, Vukutchund 
Khooshalchund, ‘The agreement signed by 
about 450 merchants, contains a clause stat- 
ing that any excess of the funds may be ap- 
plied to such charitable objects as may be ap- 
proved of by the trustees, As there are now 
about seven lacs of rupees (£70,000), in excess, 
here is an ample fund for the extension of education 
or for a thousand purposes directly tending to 
elevate the moral and intellectual condition 
the country, Whilst the Bombay pizjrapole was 
under the vigilant superintendance of our Parsee 
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: perhaps aware that from their pockets are drawn 
j the means oféupporting one of the most filthy 
and disgusting establishments for the torture 
of brute beasts mind of man or fiend can con- 
ceive, 


It is chiefly from the date of its wealth that the 
| Bombay institution has become a nuisance and 
| though we are disposed to overlook all and every 
| thing in our great Parsee Baronet, in considera- 
tion of the darkness and ignorance of the age in 
! which he was brought up, it will never do for his 
i kinsmen, still less for his descendants, to be 
| presented to royalty, or to the Baronetage of 
: England, as worshippers of unclean brute beasts, 
| the keepers of knackers yards or mangy dog 
‘kennels. “I'he existence of the pinjrapole is of 
itself enough to show the immeasurable distance 
that intervenes between thage who delight in the 
self-assumed designation of the “Saxons of the 
East” and their rulers, the Saxons of the 
West. 


We have already so minutely described the 
pinjeapole that we need not further refer to the 
filthy, disease-begetting and  life-shortening nui- 
_ sance, than fo advert to how fearfully it fails to 
fulfil any one of the ends it professes to aspire 
after. To the horse, the ox, the goat, the sheep 
and the dog more especially the first and the last, 
fresh air and exercise are indispensable, not only 
to health and enjoyment, but to existence. 

“He is ahunter of the hills, to him confine- 
ment is a curse, and followed by the worst of 
ills.” 


The noble beast who probably has never once 
within his life been tied up for forty-eight hours 
on cnd, whose master daily even and mom, when 
there was no work for him to do, saw that he 
had air and_ cxercisc—is, from the day that he 
enters the pinjrapole, to that when his dead car- 
case is dragged out of it, pinned down to one 
spot as firmly and irrecoyerably as is the insect 
in the cabinet of the entomologist. Better die a 
hundred deaths at ovce than thus be tortured, 
and slain by inches. The cattle, sheep and goats 
fare but little better ;the dogs are infinitely worse 
off than the horse : it not anfrequently happens : 
that animals which have been sent there by mis- 
take.are recovered by their owners, a single 
hour inthe kennels sends them back covered 
with vermin, and infected with the most loath- 
some diseases. Lions, tigers, panthers, and other 
earnivora are oceasionally kept in the pinjrapole ; 
itis forgotten that for every day that one of these 
is kept alive, one sheep or goat must die to feed 
him. A butcher sometimes receives a large sum 








PINEAPPLE FIBRES. 

for abstaining from the slaughter of sheep or j 
kine. The man pockets the money and keeps 
his bargain. As the market must be supplied 
the number spared at one shop or house is made 
up next door. The precept outwardly attended 
to in the legter is violated at every turnwe take 
in spirit. 

Yet the remedy is singularly easy, the pinjrapole 
jias some £70,000 in the Weasury, Let then buy 


up aud wall in a square mile of ground in sone | 
Of the adjoining islands or on the mainland where | 


both fresh and salt water are available, and give 
the poor brutes they pretend to preserve after 
their natural term of existence is ended, a chance 
of living and of enjoying that measure of peace 
and comfort their circumstances permit. 





We trust these things will be taken into eon- 
sideration by the natives who worship the pigeon, 
the cow and the dog, and that they will cease en- 
dangering the lives of their fellow creatures be- 
fore force is employed against them.. The 
duty of the Municipal Commnissioners is to see to 
the healih of the community: whatever is in- 
compatible with thts must be put down and 
speedily. They are armed with unlimited power 
by the law, though force is the last thing they 
would dream of resorting to so long as any hope 
remained of the influence of persuasion. 
natives ask to be put ona footing with Bu- 
ropeans, let them be met with the single word 
“ pinjrapole” and that should put them down— 
Bombay Standard, 1858. 


(2218) PINEAPPLE FIBRES, At Singapore, 
the process of extracting and bleaching the 
fibres is exceedingly simple. The first step is to 
remove the fleshy ov succulent side of the leaf. 
A Chinese, astride ona narrow stool, extends 
on it, in front of him, a pineapple leaf, one end 
of which is kept firm by being placed beneath a 
small bundle of cloth on which he sits. He 
then with a kind of two handled plane made of 
bamboo removes the succulent matter. Another 
inan receives the leaves as they are planed, and 
with his thumb nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables him 
by one effort to detach the whole of them from 
the onter skin. ‘The fibres are next steeped in 
water for some time, after which they are washed 
in order to free them from the matter that still 
adheres and binds them together. ‘They are now 
laid out to dryand bleach on rude frames of 
splitbamboo. ‘The process of steeping, washing, 
and exposing to tue sun is repeated for some days 
until the fibres are considered to be properly 
bleached. Without further preparation they are 
sent into town for exportation ta China, 








Nearly all the islands near Singapore are more 
or less planted with pinc-apples, which, at a rough 
estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acres. 
‘The enormous quantity of leaves that are annu~ 








When | 


j readily induced to prepare the fibres, 


PINUS GERARDIANA, 


ally suffered to putrify on the ground would, 
supply fibre for a Jarge manufuctory of valuable 

pina cloth. ‘The fibres should be cleaned on the 

spot. Fortunately the pineapple planters are not 

Malays but industrious and thrifty Bugis, most 

of whom have families. ‘hese men could be 

Let any 

merchant offer an adequate price and a steady 

annual supply will soon be obtained —Joura of 
the Indian Archipelago, Vol. ii. No. viii. August 

1848, paye 523. 


(2219) PINUS. Cone-bearing pines with 
long leaves, like the common Scotch fir, are{found 
in Asia, and as far south as the Equator Vin 
Borueo) and also inhabit Arracan, the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, Sumatra, and South China. [t is a very re- 
markable fact that uo Gymnospermous tree in- 
habits the Peninsula of India; not even the 
genus Podocarpus, which includes most of the 
tropical Gymnosperms, and is teehnically coni- 
ferous and has glandular woody fibre ; though 
like the yew it bears berrics, Two species of 
this geuus are found in the Khasia, and one 
advauecs as far west as Nepal, The absence 
of oaks and of the above genera (Podocarpus and 
Pinus) is one of the most characteristic differen- 
ces between the botany of the cast and west shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, At Churra there is but 
oue pine (Pinus Khasiaua) besides the yew, (and 
two Podocarpi) aud that is only found in the 
drier regions. Singular to say, it is a species not 
scen inthe Himalaya or elsewhere, but very 
nearly allied to Pinus longifolia, though move 
elosely resembling the Seotch fir than that 
tree docs,—Hooker Him : Vul. IL. page 282. 


(2220) PINUS DEODARA, — Devadaroo, 
or Devdar, is the name the tree is known by 








; amongst the natives where it grows. 


A tree of great size, a native of the moun- 
tains north of Rohilcund. It differs from P. 
Luria in many respects, but most conspicuously 
in being destitute of the bractes which project 
beyond the seales of the strobile or cone 

The tree is so exceedingdy replete with resin, 
as to yield very large proportion of tar, A 
manufactory of that article was formerly begun, 
near the skirts of the Almora mountains by Mr. 
Gott.—Roxburgh’s Flora Indica. Vol. UL. p. 
653, 

(2221) PINUS EXCELSA. 

Kuel, Hiyp. 


(2222) PINUS GERARDIANA. 
Chilgoza, Hisp. Rhee, Hixp. 
Neoza, Newr, 
Gunobur, 
~ 


” ” 





This species oceurs in British Garhwal near 
Bumpa, which appears to be its most Southern 
habitat. ‘The seeds are edible and are exported 


PILOSPHORESCENCE, 
from Cabul and Kunawur, in considerable 
quantity for sale. 
(2228) PINUS LONGIFOLIA. 
Cheer, Hixp. Surul, Hixp. 
Cheel, Sulla. 


” » 


Of this species there are two wariecties in the: 


Himmalayas, one with twisted the other with | 
straight fibres, and thus the former is called | 
Outcha, its wood being fit only for burning and the \ 
latter pucka by the natives. The wood of the | 
Jattev is admirably fitted for building purposes, ! 
but if exposed to the action of the weather and! 


water it is quickly destroyed.’ Lathing made of © the least doubt, for 


it is named “ dadur.” 
(2224) PINUS PINASTER. Penaséer or 
Cluster Pine. 
Kebar, Hrxp. 
(2225) PINUS PINEA. Stone Pine. 


(2226) PINUS ROYLEANA, Deodar of 
Nepal. 

(2227) PINUS STROBILUS. 

Sundbur, Hrxp. | Serar, Hinp. 
Jameson's Saharunpore Report. 

(2228) PITHECUS, Orang-utang. The fol- 
lowing species are known. 

(2229) PITITECUS BROOKEL Bl. P. Wurm- 
bii et P. Abelii, Owen (though neither the species 
described by Van Wurmb, nor that by Dr. 
Abel, a skull of which is figured in Pl. V. and VI. 
Mias Rambi, Malay, Brooke. Adult male from 
Sumatra. A native of Borneo, 

(2230) PITHECUS SATYRUS. (L.fapud 
Brooke, S. Muller, and others : Mias Pappan, 
Malay, Brooke, Adult female (?) from Borneo. 

(2231) PITHECUS MORIO, Owen. Mias 
Kassar, Malay, Brooke, aged female from Borneo. 

(2232) PITHECUS OWENII. BI. small 
Orang with short fore-arms. Adolescent female 
Hab. unknown,— Ben. As. Soc. Jour. No. 4 
page 383. 

(2233) PITHECUS CURTUS, Malay Mias. 
Chapin. . 

(2234) PITOSPHORESCENCE, The phe- 
nomenon of phosphorescence, says Dr. Hooker, is 
most conspicuous on stacks of fire-wood. At 
Darjiling, during the damp, warm, summer | 
months (May to October), at elevations of 5000 
to 8000 feet, it may be witnessed every night hy | 
penetrating a few yards into the forest—at least | 
it was so in 1848 and 1849; and during my 
stay there billets of decayed wood were repeated- 
ly sent to me by residents, with inquiries as to | 
the cause oftheir luminosity. It is no exaggera- | 
tion to say thal one does not need to move from i 
the fireside to see this phenomenon, for if there | 
isapartially decayed log amongst the fire-wood 
itis almost sure to glow with a pale phosphoric 


’ 





i 
| 


PHYLLANTHUS NIRURI. 


host’s (Mr. Hodgson) cottage, presented a beauti- 

ful spectacle for two months (in July aud August), 

and on passing it at night, Thad to quiet my 

poney, who was always alarmed by it, The 
| phenomenon invariably accompanies decay, and 
iscommon on oak, laurel (Teéranthera), biveh, 
and probably other timbers, it equally appears on 
cut wood andgou stumps, but is most frequent 
ou branches lying close to the ground in the web 
forests. I have reason to believe that it spreads 
with great rapidity from old surfaces to freshly « 
cut ones, That is a vital phenomenon, and 
due to the mycelium of a fungus, I do not in 
I have observed it occa. 
ed by those black lines 

which are often seen to bound myeelia on dead 

wood, and to precede a more rapid decay. I 

have often tried, but always in vain, to coax these 
mycelia into developing some fungus by placing 
them in damp rooms, &c. When camping in the 
mountains, [ frequently caused the natives to 
bring phosphorescent wood into my tent, for the 
pleasure of watching its soft undulating light, 
which appears to pale and glow with every motion 
of the atmosphere ; but except in this differences 
of intensity, it presents no change in appearance 
night after night. Alcohol, heat, and dryness 
soon dissipate it ; electricity I never tried. It 
has no odour, and my dog, who had a fine sense 
of smell, paid no heed when it was laid uuder his 
nose. 


As far as my observations go, this phenomenon 
of light is confined to the lower orders of vege- 
table life, to the fungi alone, and is not dependent 
on irritability. Ihave never seen luminous flowers 
or roots, nor do I know of any authenticated in- 
stance of such, which may not be explained by the 
presence of mycelium or of animal life. In the 
avimal kingdom, luminosity is confined, I believe, 
to the Invertebrata, and is especially commou 
amongst the Radiata and Mollusca; itis also 
frequent in the Mntromostracous Crustacea, and 
; in various genera of most orders of insects. In 
all these, even in the sertularie, I have invaria- 
yvobserved the light to be increased by irrita- 
bility in which respect the luminosity of animal 
‘ life differs from that of vegetable.— Hooker Him : 
Jour : Vol. IL, pages 150 fo 152. 

(2235) PLATINA has been discovered in 
Ava. 

(2236) PHALENA. PATROCLUS I, (Cra- 
mer, pl}. C1X, a, b,) a well known Burmese moth, 


a splendid species common in collections from 
China, Assam, Sythet, and Arakan. 
(2237) PILYLLANTHUS NIRURI, Zin. 
Kilanelly, Tax. Annual PhyllanthusEne, 
Booien Aoonlah, Dux. | Boovooshirum, Sans. 
Nela ooshirikch, TEL. 
The white root, bitter leaves, and tender shoots 
of this plant, are all used in medicine by the 


sionally — circumseri 


















light. A stack of fire-wood. collected near my 
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Tudians, who consider them as deobstruent, diure- 
23 


POON. 
tic and healing, the two first are generally pre- 
scribed in powder or decoction,in cases of an over. 
secreted, acrid bile and in Jaundice, an infusion 





of the latter together with Vendium seed, is : 







supposed to be a valuable remedy in chroni 
Dysent ery.— divs. Mut. Med. p. 88. 


(2288) POA CYNUROIDES. 
Dab, Hisp. 

Much used in making ropes. 

* (2239) POLE-CAT, Black-fuced Pole-cat of 
Tibet. 

Tail one-third of the entire length. Soles clad. 
Fur long. Above and laterally, sordid fulvous, 
deeply shaded on the back with black, Below, 
from throat backwards with the whole limbs and 
tail, black. lead pale with a dark mask over 
the face. Snout to vent 14 inches, Head less 
8, Tail only 6, Tail with hair, 7. Palma 1}. 
Planta 23. 

Habitat, the plain of Central Tibet. 

A specimen of this interesting aniimal was 
obtained in the district of U, on the south of the 
Sanpti, and was brought along with a specimen 
of the Tibetan Badger (Laxidea Leucurus,) The 
skin was in good condition, and had the limbs 
and scull complete. It is seemingly a male, and 
certainly, a mature animal. ‘fhe length from 
snout to vent is 14 inches and the tail is 7 more, 
so that Loufeus only of Tibet, and Flavigula of 
the Himalaya, can compare with it in size — Mr. 
Hodgson in Beng. As. Soc. Journ. No. VI. 
May 1849. 


(2240) POYLANTILUS TUBEROSA. Cul- 
tivated in gardens at Bombay, worn by native 


women in their hair.—Greham. (Thonson’s Re- 
cord of General Science Vol, 1V. p, 301.) 


(2341) PONGAMIA ATROPURPUREA of 
Wallick, very large tree, abundant in Tenasserim 


proviuces, Mower a beautiful purple—Mulcom’s ; 


Travels in South Kastern Asia, Vol. Lp. 191. 


(2242) PONG, the Tamil and Malayala name 
of a tree, Dalbergia arborea, which is very 
heavy and remarkably strong. It grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet in 
height, and spreads its branches to a great extent. 
The native carpenters prefer this wood for the 


knees of vessels, and also for gencral uses where j 


strength is required. ‘The trunk of the tree is 
applied to the uses of the block-maker, for shi- 
vers, blocks, &e.—#dye, Mal and Can 

(2248) POON or PEON-SPARS. Tie 
light-red peon from the forests of Coromandel 
and Mysore, which can be procured at the port 
of Mangalore, on the Malabar coast, is consider- 
ed the best of the growth of India, for the gener- 
al purposes of lower-masts, top masts, and yards. 


The pcon-masts, as to strength, compared with 


PUBERTY. 

Riga, &e. spars for masts, are superior to any ; 
| the weight of those of the proper sort is about 
i the same as Riga fir, and their durability is very 
great ; a set of lower-masts would probably last 
fourteen or twenty years. During Mr, Edye’s visit 
ipplies of spars could be procured at Mangalore 
rom November to March, but January is the best 
eriod. Eyeu then, he said, the transaction 
| should be managed without any previous notice, 
{nor should the number required be made public, 
; but advantage should be taken of the native 
lists of prices which the merchants will present 
: to the purchaser, If the demand is made public, 
;the market price will advance and combination 

follow, —Edye, Mal. and Can. 


(2244) POPULUS CILTATA. 

Chilon, Tryp. Paharee Peepul, Winn. 

Ghub, ., 

(2245) POPULUS PYRIFORMIS. 

Sufaida, Hixp, 

(2246) POREAL PAINT, the Tamil and 
Malayala name of a wood which may be ranked 
tamong the best sort of the Dupi Marams, or 
Painis, and next to the peons on the coast of Ma- 
labar. It might be used for small yards of ves- 
sels, Attimes this wood is called Puni Paini 
by some of the northern natives, it is of a light- 
red colour, and grows to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and sixty fect long.—Hdye, Mal. 
Can. 


(2247) POTOWAR, a town containing re- 
snains of Greek sculpture. 

(2248) POTAMOGETON TUBEROSUM. 

Suwal, Hrxp. 

This plant is much used in purifying sugar. 

(2249) POYANG, an aboriginal race believed 
by the Malays and Chinese of Malacca, Naning 
and Rambau, to possess supernatural powers. 


(2250) PRINSED, two brothers, eminent as 
oflicers of the Bengal Government and as learned 
men. HU. T. Prinsep asa statesman and numis- 
matist. J. Prinsep as a philologist. 


(2251) PSIDIUM POMIFERUM is abundant 
in some places of Burmah but is not extended over 
the whole country, and is certainly not indigenous, 
It grows to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
; With leaves of pale green, and beautiful large 
white blossoms. ‘Lhe fruit is about the size of 
|, pear, and a little yellowish when ripe, full of 
; hard seeds, the size of buck-shot. Foreigners 
; generally despise it, as they do many other Indian 
fruits, which a few experiments would teach 
ithem to admire. There are several varieties,— 
Malcolm’s Travels in South Eustern Asia, V. 
T. page 180. 

(2252)PTEROSPERMUM ACERIFOLIUM. 
A useful timber tree affording good shade. 

(2253) PUBERTY, amongst Mahomedan 














PUNICA GRANATUM. 
Pa 
girls is called Batigh-hona : pyllee sir mylee ona; - 
algo Burron men milna. Herd. 

(2234) PUDDIEM. The Paddiem or Payah, a | 
Nepaul tree, resembles, in its leaf and woori, the + 
English cherry, the wood being held in sanctity 
by the natives. — Smiths Nepaut. 


(2255) PULLIA MARUM, known to Europeans i 


by the name of “tamarind? There are two 
sorts of the tamarind weod, the light and the dark. 
These trees grow to about seven or eight feet in 


diameter at the butt, while that of the body of | 


the tree is about five feet. This part is seldom 


more than ten feet long, when it branches out ! 


into curves of various dimensions, It is con- 
sidered valuable, from the quantity of fruit it 
produces, which is used medicinally. The acid 
is used in cookery. 
gardens, and spread their branches toa great 
extent. The timber is remarkably heavy and 
hard, much like liguum vitee; and is used yene- 
rally for sheeves in blocks, and such purposes.— 
Edye M. se. 

(2256) PULO CHIKUKOITI, A little island 
near Singapore. 

(2257) PULO TIMMUKUL. A little island 
adjoining Singapore, 60 yards in diameter aud 
feet high. 

(2258) PUNA BALLE in Tamil, and Punga 
Marum in Malayala (Pongamia glabra). ‘This 
is a brautiful tree and of much value; it grows 
to about two anda half feet in diameter, and 
from ten to fifteen long, spreading its branches 
toagreat extent, and into curves of varioas di- 
meusions, which are valuable for native uses, 
particulariy in building country vessels. It pro- 
duces a fruit from whieh oil is extracted, and used 
for lamps, &c, The Arabs prefer this oil to any 
other to mix with chunam, for the purpose of 
covering the bottoms of their vessels to preserve 
them from worms ; it is also used for the purpose 
of curing rheumatic pains, by being applied 
warm with friction.—Edye, M. and C, 


(2259) PUNICA GRANATUM. The Pome- 
granate is cultivated to a very small extent im 
gardens by both Burmese and Europeans. (dfa- 
son.) The roots are hard, heavy, woody, knotty, 
covered with a bark yellowish grey externally, 
internally yellow, inodorous, astringent, devoid of 
bitterness, very rich in tannic acid to which they 
owe their established vermifuge properiics. ‘The 
aucients used these roots forthe expulsion of 
tape-worm, but the practice had fallen into neg- 
lect when it was revived by Buchanan and others. 
The bark of the root is given in a decoction of 2 
ounces in 2 Ibs, of water, reduced by evaporation 
to 12 ounces. ‘This quantity is divided into 6 


These trees are cultivated in | 





doses to be taken daily, and repeated for four 
or five days. 


The flowers (dalaniséem) are rich in tannic and 


PUTTOOAS. 

gallic acid, and are used in dyeing, and in me- 
dicine as astringents; with alum they make a 
beautiful red ink,—O’ Sh. p. 338, 

(2269) PUN-JAY-REE, Hind, A caudie given 
to lying-in-women.—Yerkd 

(2261) PUOAM, the Tamil name f a tree ofa 
light-red colour (Schlecheria) uch like the Span- 
ish mahogany. It is generally curved in its 
growth, and is considered very durable. It grows 
to about twenty-four inches in diameter, and 
seldom more than twenty feet high. It pro- 
duces a fruit which the natives pickle, and from 
which also they extract an oil, which they use 
for rheumatic gout, bruises, and various com- 
plaints : it is considered by themto be valuable. 
‘The weight of this wood is about thirty-seven 
anda halt pounds the cubic foot.—Hdye M, § C. 


(2262) PUOAM PARASOM, the Tamil name 
of a tree (Butea) with which the natives of Mala- 
bar are well acquainted, and which they use for 
the masts and yards of pattamahs. It grows to 
about sixty feet bigh, and fifteen inches in dia- 
meter : it may be considered inferior to the mast 
peon before described.— dye Mf, and C, 


(2263) PURITY, Mahomedans follow the 
Jews in their attention to outward purity. Be- 
fore praying, it is necessary that one be undefiled. 
There are degrees of cefilement, the least of 
which requires that the hands, arms and feet be 
washed before praying and for this purpose 
Mosques are always provided with cisterns or 
tanks of water: in the desert sand is used. After 
greater impwrities it is necessary that the whole 
body be washed, hence the longer they remain 
undefiled the purer their life; Wuzzu, expresses 
the ablution and Hedas, the state of defilement, 
during the continuance of which they cannot pray. 
The Mulana Aba Ashah was said to use the water 
of purification twice ina month—that is, his life 


; Was so pure that for a whole fortnight he was 
; not so much defiled as to make necessary a total 


ablution, Vir proecipue emissione seminis foxda+ 
tur at mulier menstruoram.—ZJourn, Ind. Arch. 
Vol. V. No. 11. 


(2264) PUSHTOO. V. AFFGHAN, 
(2265) PUTRANJIVA ROXBURGHII, 


Jeapota, | Jootee, 

Putrajiva. 

Nuts strung round the necks of children to 
Keep them in health. Extensively soll in the 
bazars of upper India. 

(2266) PATTEE, Hind. a Mahomedan rite 
held the third day after a woman’s coufinement, 
—Herkl. 

(2267) PUTTOOAS or JUANGA, a forest 
tribe inhabiting the tributary Mahals of Cuttack 
to the South of Singbhoom, in the Mehals or Kil- 
lahs of Keonjur, Pal Leyra, Dhekenal, and 


QUERCUS. 
Hindole. 


QUERCUS SEMICARPIFOLIA. 


They are said to number 1,500 per-; persons in front and behind by a bunch of 


~ sons of all ages and lo oceupy 15 different loca- | twigs with the leaves attached, kept up by a strip 


lities, thirty villages in Keoujur, and six or seven 
in*Pal Leyra and Hindole. ‘Their stature is di- 
minntive, men 5 ft, 2 in. gvomen, & ft. 3 in. or 
4in, The men dre@® like the peasantry of the 


of bark or a string of beads. ‘hese leaves are 
changed daily. ‘Their pursuits are chiefly those 
of the chase, in which they employ dogs, and 
the bow and arrow.— Ben, ds. Journ. No. 4 of 





country : the women however only cover their ; 1956. , 


(2268) QUAH-LAY, Malay. (Mucuna pru- 
riens.) 
(2269) QUERCUS, OAK. 


Baalut, Anan. Querens. Lat. 


Eeg, Dan, Dab, Pot. 

Kik, Dur. Roble Carbahlo, Port. 
Chene, Fr. Dub, Rus. 

Fiche, Ger. Roble, Se. 

Quereia, Iz. Ek, Sw. 


A genus of well-known timber trees (Quercus), 
embracing about 150 species, Several species are 
indigenous in the Tenasserim provinces.—Wallich 
found seven different species of oak Quercus fene- 
strata, turbinata, velutina, Ambherstianus, Lirbbe, 
growing in Burmah and on the ‘Tenasserim 
Coast, and all afford useful timber, though in- 
ferior to the English oak. No oak nor chesnut 
ascends above 9000 feet in the interior of Sik- 
kim, where they are replaced by a species of ha- 
zel (Corylus); in the North Himalaya, on the 
other hand, an oak (Quercus semecarpifolia, see 
vol. i, p. 187) is amongst the most alpine trecs, 
and the nut isa different species, more rescm- 
bling the Huropean. On the outer Sikkim ranges, 
oaks (Q. annulata?) ascend to 10,000 feet, 
and there is no hazel. It is uot generally known 
that oaks are often very tropical plants; not only 
abounding at low elevations in the mountains 
but descending in abundance to the level of the 
sea. Though unknown in Ceylon, the Peninsula 
of India, tropical Africa, or South America, they 
abound in the hot valleys of the Hastern Lfima- 
laya, East Bengal, Malay Peninsula, and [udian 
islands ; where perhaps more species grow than 
in any other part of the world. Such facts as 
this disturb our preconceived notions of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the most familiar tribes 
of plants, and throw great doubt on the con- 
clusions which fossil plants are supposed to indi- 
cate.—-Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. U1. p. 140 & 336. 
Faulkner, Mason, 


Of this genus, Mr Jameson gives the following 
species as in the Saharanpore gardens. 


(2270) QUERCUS MUTABILIS. 

(2271) QUERCUS DILATATA, 
Mohro, Kiloug and Tilong, 

(2272) QUERCUS ACUMINATA, Uryp. 


Hunne, 

(2273) QUERCUS NITIDA, 

(2274) QUERCUS CORIACEA, 

(2275) QUERCUS ANNULATA, Urn. 
Uunne, Phuliat, and Funiat. 

(2276) QUERCUS. The following are other 
Indian species of this genus. 

(2277) QUERCUS INCANA, Himmalayan 
Oak. 


Hunn. 


Ban also Bang, Hrxp. 


Tts gcorns are sold in the Bazaars of the N. 
W. Provinces under the name of Shah Balovt. 


(2278) QUERCUS ACUMINATA. 

, Hunnee, Hino. 

(2279) QUERCUS ANNULATA. 
(2280) QUERCUS CORTACEA. 
(2281) QUERCUS DILATATA. 

Mohroo; also Kilong also Tiloug, Hinp. 
(2282) QUERCUS, GUNGOOTRIENSIS, 
(2288) QUERCUS, LANATA VELLA- 

NUGINOSA. " 
Reang, [J1np. 


Tn many localities in Kumaon this species 
takes the place and name of Quercus incana. 


(2284) QUERCUS MUTABILIS. 
(2285) QUERCUS NITIDA. 
(2286) QUERCUS SEMICARPIFOLIA. 


Kursoo, Hinp. 
Its acorns are named Shah Baloot. 


eagle 
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(2287) RAYAT LAUT, a sailor race of the 
Tudian Archipelago, adventurgus navigators. 


(2288) RANDEA DUMETORUM, Rubiaceee 
Icon, 580. 

Madoocarray marum, Tax, 

This seldouf exceeds the size of a large shrub 
aud therefore scarcely merits notice here, the 
wood is hard and close grained. ‘The fruit is 
used in Malabar to poison fish. 


(2289) RATANS, GROUND. 'The excellent 
walking sticks known to the English under this 
name, are made from the Rhapis flabellifonnis 
which grows in Lin kin and Southern China, 


(2290) RAIN. As the occasional showers 
which fall throughout the year in England, are 
unknown in most Asiatic countries, the first 
particular to attend to in examining their 
climate, is the season and the quantity of the 
periodical rains. Lt is this which regulates hus- 
bandry, and on which in many countries the 
temperature and succession of the seasons in a 
great measure depend. 

The most remarkable rainy season, is that 
called in India the south-west monsoon. It 





extends from Africa to the Malay peninsula, and | 


deluges all the intermediate 
certain lines of latitude, for four mouths in the 
year, In the south of India this monsoon com- 
imences about the beginning of June, but it gets 
later as we advance towards the north. Its 
approach is announced by vast masses of clouds 
that rise from the Indian Ocean, and advance 
towards the north east gathering and thickening 
as they approach the land. After some threaten- 
ing days, the sky assumes a troubled appearance 
in the evenings, and the morsoou in general 
setsin during the night. It is attended with 
such a thunder-storm as can searcely be imagined 
hy those who have only seen that phenomenon in 
a temperate climate. It generally begins with 
violent blasts of wind, which are succeeded by 
floods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen 
almost without intermission, sometimes it ouly 
illuminates the sky, aud shows the clouds, near 
the horizon ; at others it discovers the distant 
hills, and again leaves all in darkness, when in an 
instant it re-appears in vivid and successive 
flashes, and exhibits the nearest object in all the 
brightness of day. During all this time the 
distant thunder never ecases to. roll, and is only 
silenced by some nearer peal, which bursts on 
the ear with such a sudden and tremendous erash 
as can scarcely fail to stvike the most insensible 
heart with awe. At length the thunder ceases, 
and nothing is heard but the continued pouring 
of the rain, and the rushing of the rising streams, 
The next day presents a gloomy spectacle : the 








countries within | 


4 





: month, they rat 
‘and in September they gradually abate, and are 


rain still descends in torrents, and scarcely allows 
aview of the blackened fields : th® rivers are 
swollen and discoloured, and sweep down along 
with them the hedges, the huts, and the 
remains of the cultivation which was carried on, 
during the dry season, in their beds, ‘ 
Yo persons who have long resided in India. 
these storms lose much of thetr grandeur, vet they 
sometimes rise to such a pitch, as to make an 
impression on those most habituated to them. I 
have been told by a gentleman who had been for 
sometime in Malabar, the province most dis. 
tinguished for the violence of the mongoon, that 
he there heard a clap of thunder which produced 
asilence of a minute in a large party of officers. 
aud made a great part of the company turn pale, 
‘This lasts for some days, after which the sky 
clears, and discovers the face of nature changed 
as if by enchantment. Before the storm, the 
fields were parched up, and except in the benda 
of the rivers, scarce a blade of veyetation was to 
be seen: the clearness of the sky was not inter - 
rupted by a single cloud, but the atmosphere 
was loaded with dust, which was sufficient to 
render distant objects dim as in a mist and to 
inake the sun appear dull and discoloured, till he 
attained a considerable elevation : a parching 
wind blew like a blast from a furnace, and heat= 
ed wood, iron aud every other solid material, 
even in the shade; and immediately before the 
monsoon, this wind had been succeeded by still 
more sultry calms. But when the first violence 
of the storm is over, the whole earth is covered 
witha sudden but luxuriant verdure: the rivers 
are fall and tranquil : the air is pure and deli- 
cious ; and the sky is varied and embellished with 
clouds. The effect of the change is visible on 
all the aninal creation, and can only be imagined 
in Europe by supposing the depth ofa dreary 
winter to start at onee, into all the freshness and 
brillianey of spring. From this time the rain 
falis at intervals for about a month, when it 
comes on again with great violence, and in Jul 
the rains are at their height: during the third 
her diminish, but are still heavy : 





often entirely suspended, till near the end of the 
month, when they depart amidst thunders and 
tempests as they came. Such is the monsoon 
in the greater part of Iudia. It is not, however, 
without some diversity, the principal feature of 
which is the delay in its commencement, and the 
diminution in the quantity of rain, as it recedes 
frgm the sea. In the countries which are the 
subject of the preseut inquiry, the monsoon is 
felt with much less violence than in India, and is 
exhausted at no great distance from the sea, SO 
that no trace of it ean be perceived at Candahar. 
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A remarkable exception to this rule, is, however, 
to be observed in the north-east of Afghanistaun, 
which although much further from the sea than 
Candahar, is subject to the monsoon, aud what 
is equally extraordinary, receives it from the cast. 

‘These anemalies may perhaps be accounted for 
by the following considerations. It is to be observe 
ed that the clouds are formed by the vapour of 
the Ludia oczan, and are driven over the land by a 
wind from the southwest ‘The causes of the 
southwest wind require a separate discussion, 
unconnected with my object, which is to explain 
the summer rains of the kingdom of Caubul. 
Ttis sufficient for my purpose that the pr 
of this wind to the extent alleged, is wniver- 
sally acknowledged. Most part of the tract 
in which the Kingdom of Caubul lies, is to leeward 
of Africa and Arabia, and receives only the va- 
pours of the marrow sea between its south- 
ern shores and the latter country, which are 
but of small extent, and ave exhausted in the 
immediate neighbourhocd of the coast. India 
lying further east, and beyond the shelter of 
Africa, the monsoon spreads over it without 
any obstruction. It is naturally most severe near 
the sea from which it draws its supplies, and is 
exhausted after it has past over a great extent of 
land. For this reason, the rains are more or 
Jess plentiful in each country, according to its 
distance from the sea, except in those near high 
mouutaius, which arrest the clouds, and procure 





a larger supply of rain for the neighbouring tracts, | 
than would have fallen to their share, if the pas- | 


sage of the clouds had been unobstructed. 

‘The obstacle presented to the clouds and 
winds by the mountains has another effect of no 
small importance, ‘The southwest monsoon blows 
over the ocean im its natural direction 5 and, 
though it may experience some diversities after 
it reaches the land, its general course over India 
inay_ atitl be said to be towards the north east, 
till’ it is exhausted on the western ard central 
parts of the peninsula, The provinces in the 
northeast receive the monsoon in a different 
manner: the wind which brings the rains to 
that part of the continent. originally blows from 
the south west, aver the Bay of Bengal, till the 
mountains of Hemalleh, and those which join 
them from the south, stop its progress, and 
compel it to follow their course towards the 
north west. The prevailing wind, therefore, in 
the region southwest of Hemalleh, is from the 
south east, and it is from that quarter that our 
provinces in Bengal receive their rains. But 
when the wind has reached so far to the north 
west as to meet with Hindoo Coosh, it is again 
opposed by that mountain, and turned off along 
its face towards the west till it meets the pro- 
jection of Hindoo Coosh and the range of Soli- 
maun, which prevent its further progress in that 
direction, or at least cowpel it to part with the 
alande with which it was londed. 


alence 
| on to Afghanistaun are exhausted as they go, the 





The effect of | 
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the mountains in stopping the clouds borne by’ 
this wind, is different in different places. Near 
the sea, where the clouds ave still in a deep mass, 
part is discharged on the hills and the country be- 
neath them, and part passes up to the north west; ” 
but part makes its way over the first hills, and pro- 
duces the rains fh Tibet. In the latitude of 
Cash meer, where the hills are considerably exhaust- 
ed, this last division is little perceived: the 
southern face of the hills and the country still 
farther south is watered ; and a part of the clouds 
continue their progress to Afghaunistaun ; bat 
few make their way over the mountains, or reach 
the valley of Cashmeer. ‘The clouds which pass 


rains become weaker and weaker, and at last are 
merely sufficient to water the mountains, without 
much affecting the plains at their base, 

The above observations will explain, or at least 
connect the following facts. ‘The south-west 


| monsoon commences onthe Malabar coast in 


May, and is there very yioleut, it is later and more 
moderate in Mysore; and the Coromandel Coast 
covered by the mountainous countries on its west, 
is entirely exempt from it or only felt in the form 
of occasional showers. Further north, the mon- 
soon begins early in June, and loses a good 
deal of its violence, except in the places influen- 
ced by the neighbourhood of the mountains or the 





| sea, where the fall of water is very considerable. 


About Delhi it does not begin til] the end of June, 
aud the fall of rain is greatly inferior to what is 
felt at Caleutta or Bombay. In the north of the 
Panjaub, near the hills, it exceeds that of Delhi; 
but, in the south of the Punjaub, distant both 
from the sea and the hills, very little rain falls, 

‘The countries under the hills of Cashmeer, and 
those under Hindoo Coosh, (Pukhlee, Boonere, 
and Swaut) have all their share of the rains ; but 
they diminish as we go west, and at Swaut are 
reduced toa month of clouds, with occasional 
showers. In the same month (the end of July 
and beginning of August) the monsoon appears in 
some clouds and showers at Peshawur, and in the 
Bungush and Khuttnk countries. Tt is still less 
felt in the valley of the Ceubul river, where it 
does not extend beyond Lughmann; but in 
Bajour and Punjeora, under the southern projec- 
tion, in the part of the Caufir country, which is 
situated on the top of the same projection, 
and in Tera, situated in the angle formed by 
Tukht-i-Solimaun and its eastern branches, the 
south west monsoon is heavy, and forms the 
principal rains of the year. ‘There is rain in this 
season in the country of the Jaujees and Torees, 
which probably is brought from the north by the 
eddy in the winds, but I have not information 
enough to enable me to conjecture whether that 
which falls in Bunnoo and the neighbouring 
countries is to be ascribed to this cause or to the 
regular monsoon from the south west —~Eiphin- 
stone’s Kingdom of Cabul, page 126, 
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Table of monthly and yearly results of the observations of the Ruin Gauge 
at the Madras Observatory from 1813 to 1854. 
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In the hot season, Madras is often visited | months of the year, On looking over Major 


with refreshing non-monsoon rains which much 
reduce the heat of that period, and produce 
forage for cattle. In 1854, Major Worster pu- 
Dlished a table of monthly and yearly results of 
the Observations of the Rain Gauge, at the 
Madras Observatory, from 1815, to 1854, show. 
ing an average annual fall of 4935 inches of 
rain during the forty two years, Of this amount, 
294 inches fell during the monsoon months of 
October, November and December, the other 20 


Worster’s table we observe a striking connexion 
between the amount falljag in the non monsoon 
months with the fall in the October, November 
and December following ; and these falls seem to 
augur a copious monsoon for the monsoon year. 
In the 42 years of the table, there were 20 
years, in which the fall in the non-monsoon 
months was above and 22 yearsin which it was 
under the average, and the result of an examin- 
ation, may thus be briefly stated. In jhe 20 





inches falling during the other nine non-monsoon 


years when the rains of the non-mensocn 
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months have been at or above the average of 20 
inches, the rains of the following monsoon months 
have likewise, in 15 years, been at or above 
the average of 293 inches: and in the 22 years 
when the rains of the non-monsoon months have 
been belowtheir average, iu 15 instances, the 
next monsoon has been deficient. 


(2291) RAMJUNNEE, a Mahomedan dancing 
girl. 
+ (2292) RAMSANEHI or FRIENDS OF 


GOD, A sect of Hindu schismatics in Western 
India. 


(2298) RAJ-MALA or CHRONICLES OF 
TRIPURA. A Bengali poem. 


REPTILES, inhaditing the Malayan Peninsula 
and islands collected or observed by ‘THEODORE 
Cantor, Esq., M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 
From the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Nos. 
181 aud 183 fot-July and October, 1847. 


Note. {Localities printed in Italics signify 
those from whence the animals of the Catalogue 
were obtained ; in ordinary type those previously 
given by authors. ‘The descriptions are in most 
cases taken from life; in the few in which it 
is expressly noted, shortly after death; in none 
from specimens preserved in spirits of wine.] 


CHELONIA, 


_ Fam. Evopips, or Marsit-rortoises, Dum. 
and Bibr. 


Sup-Fam, Cryptoperin.e, Dum. and Bibr. 


(2294) Gen. Grozmypa, Gray. 


Head covered with thin continued skin; chin 
not bearded. Legs strong, not fringed behind. 
Toes 5-4, strong, short, free, covered above by a 
series of shiclds; claws short. ‘Tail tapering; 
shell depressed, three-keeled ; hinder edge strong- 
ly toothed. Sternum solid, broad tyancated be- 
fore, notched behind ; gular plate linear, band- 
like, small; axillary and inguinal plates small. 


(2295) Grormypa Sprnosa (Bell.) 
Emys spinosa, Bell apud Dum. and Bibr. 
Emys bispinosa, Schlegel. 

Testudo emys, Muller? ~ 
Geoemyda spinosa, Gray. 


Shell oblong, subquadrate, keeled, flattened 
above, chestnut coloured, front and hinder edge 
strongly serrated ; vertebral plates broad, first 
suberceolate; costal plates with a posterior, sub- 
superior areola, with a slight subconiec tubercle ; 
beneath yellow, brown rayed ; young depressed, 
pale brown, bluntly keeled, with a distinet spine 
in the areola ofeach discal plate. 


Habit.— Pinang Hills. Sumatra. 
Two individuals were observed by the Hon'ble 


Sir Wiliam Norris, late Recorder of H. M. Court 
of Judicature in the Straits of Malacca, on the 





Great Hill at Pinang, at adistance from water. . 
The colour of the shell is a dirty brownish ochre, 
here and there with sooty rays, which numerous- 
jy intersect the concave sternum, ‘The keel, the 
marginal spines, and the costal tubercles are 
nearly obliterated, and the shell presents fre- 
quent marks of corrosion. ‘The larger individual 
is of the following dimensions :— 


Length of the head,,... 





Do. do. neck,, 
Do. do. shell,. 
Do. do. tail,...... 





A large tick was firmly adhering to the throat 
of one of these tortoises, the presence of which 
however does not indicate an exclusively terres- 
trial life, as one species at least of the Ricinie 
(Ixodes ophiophilus Miller ?) occurs on acquatic 
as well as terrestrial serpents. The following are 
the characters of Zzodes geoemyde, ‘Vhe short 
sucker is depressed, slightly widening towards 
the bifid apex, and encased by the palpi. Above, 
and ata short distance from the latter, are two 
minute rounded fossee. The cephalic, tetrago- 
nal plate is of a reddish brown colour, with a 
yellow spot at the posterior angle. The oval 
body is dark pearl-coloured. On each side close 
to the articulation of the posterior leg appears a 
small rounded horny plate. ‘he legs are red- 
dish brown with a yellow spot at each of the 
joints, except the last. Swollen, as the tick ap- 
peared, it measured six-eighths of an inch in 
length ; half an iuch in breadth. 


(2296) Gen. Emys, Brogniart. 


Head moderate, covered with a thin hard 
skin; chin not bearded. Feet short, covered 
with scales ; toes 5-4, strong, shielded above, 
webbed to the claws, Tail moderate. Shell 
cepressed. Sternum solid, broad, truncated 
before, notched behind, affixed to the thorax 
by a bony symphysis, covered by the ends 
of the pectoral and abdominal plates } axillary and 
inguinal plates moderate, distinct. 

A.— Vertebral plates lozenge-shaped.—Gray . 


(2297) Emys Crassrcouuts Bell, MSS. apad 
Gray. 
Ems crassicollis, Bell, apud Dam, and Bibr. 
Emys spengleri, Var, Schlegel. ° 
Shell ovate, oblong, rather convex, revolute on 
the sides and deeply toothed behind, black, slight- 
ly three-keeled ; keels close ; first vertebral plate 
elongate, six-sided ; sternum flat, pale, and keeled 
on the sides ; head and neck thick, black. 
Habit,—Malayan Peninsula, (Pinang,) Suma- 
tra, Java. 


In Malayan individuals, numerously inhabiting 
rivulets and ponds in the valleys, the throat is 
whitish, and a small white spot appears on each 
side of the occiput. ‘The vertebral keels and the 
lateral spines become obliterated with age. ‘Ihe 


. 
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largest individual observed was of the following 
dimensions :— 






Length of the head,...... 1¢ Inch. 
Do. do. neck,, 1g 
Do. do. shel 9 
Do. do. tail,........ 14 


«i 

Tt feeds upon frogs and als$ upon shell-fish 
and animal offal, Old Malay women, who may 
be seen after every heavy fall of rain, spending 
hours, rod in hand, over the overflowing ditches, 
out of which their huts rise, are often ludicrously 
disappointed on perceiving this tortoise on the 
hook. 

B. Vertebral plates broad, siav-sided. Gray.— 

(2298) Marys PLatyxota, Gray. 


« Katong” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Shell ovate, convex, yellow dotted, with thecen- 
tre of the back quite flat, as if truncated; shields 
striated, nucleus central ; vertebral shields broader 
than long, six-sided, 5th keeled ; the front and 
hinder margin strongly toothed ; sternum flat, 
truncated before ; and slightly notched behind ; 
tail moderate, tapering. s 

Habit.— Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Sumatra, 

Mr. Gray’s description refers to the young 
animal, of which the length of the shell is given 
in Proceed, Zoolog. Soc, 1834. p, 54 as 9 inches, 
The representation of Emys platynotha in Illust, 
Ind. Zool. from its size, and the strongly toothed 
flat front and hind margins of the shell, also ap- 
pears to be a young animal. The penultimate, the 
fourth, vertebral shield is represented as divid- 
ed in two pieces, which ifso in the original, must 
be accidental, as normally the fourth vertebral 
shield is six-sided, aud in size uearly equalling the 
preceding. ‘lhe nuclei of the costal shields are 
more central than represented in the plate. 


In the living adult animal the head, neck, 
shell, tail aud feet are of a dirty yellowish or green- 
ish brown, which becomes paler on the sternum, 
The nuclei of the vertebral shields are slightly 
raised. ‘The costal shields are depressed, their 
sides sloping towards the nuclei, thus forming 
as it were very shallow hexagonal basins. ‘The 
front and hind margins*are broadly revolute, their 
toothed appearance worn off. ‘The sternum is 
slightly concave in the centre. The largest in- 
dividual was of the following dimensions : 


Feet, Inch. 


Length of the head,. 0 3 





Do. do. neck,. 0 3 
Do. do. — shell,. 1 if 
Do. do. tail,... 0 2% 





Tt lived in my garden at Pinang upwards ofa 
twelvemonth, apparently without food, and it 
was never observed to enter a tank. ‘The shell 
bears deep white marks of corrosion, in appearance 
like that observed in ‘Testacea inhabiting stag- 
nant water. The animal suffered itself to be 
touched with impunity, never offering to scratch 


or bite. This tortoise inhabits the valleys, but 
is apparently not numerous. 


(2299) Estys Trivirrata, Dumeril and Bi- 
bron. 

Shell smooth, entive,subcordiform, arched, yel- 
lowish green, and with three broad Iongitudinal 
black bands ; jaws toothed. 


Habit.--Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Bengal. 

It inhabits rivers and ponds on the Malayan 
Peninsula, but appears not to be numerous. In 
the Malayan adult animal there is a large black 
spot situated at the anterior, lower angle of the 
marginal shields, there is no trace of a keel in the 
centre of the vertebral shields, aud the very mi- 
mute nuchal shield is triangular, with the apex 
towards the vertebral shields.” The shield is rather 
oval than subcordiform. The sternum is slightly 
arched, of a pale whitish yellow. ‘The largest 
individual was of the following dimensions : 





ow Feet. Inch, 
Length of the head., 0 8 
Do. do. O 24 
Do. do. 1 6 
Do. do. 0 2 


(2300) Gen, Crstupo, Fleming, 


Head moderate, covered with a thin hard con- 
tinued skin, Toes 5-4 webbed to the claws, web 
thick, with a small intermediate lobe between the 
claws. Tail short. Shell convex, ovate, or he- 
mispherical. Sternum broad, rounded before and 
behind, completely closing the cavity of the tho- 
rax, affixed to it by a ligamentous symphysis, and 
divided by a cross suture between the pectoral and 
abdominal plates, Sternal shields twelve. Inguinal 
and axillary plates very small, but distinct, 
Marginal plates 23-27, Nuchal plate small or 





wanting. 

(2301) Cisrupo AmsorneEnsis, (Daudin). 
Syv.—Testudo amboinensis, Daudin. 

Emys amboinensis, and couro, Schweigger. 
‘Tort & boite d’ Amboine, Bosc. 
Terrapene amboivensis, Merrem. 
Kinosternon amboitense, Bell. 

Cistuda amboinensis, Gray. 

‘Terrapene couro, Fitzinger, 

Emys Couro, apud Wagler. 

Terrapene bicolor, Bell. 

Emys Couro, Var. Schlegel, apnd Gray. 
“Baning” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 

Habit—Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. Java, 
Amboina, Philippine Islands, Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. 

Shell hemispherical, slightly three-keeled, 
blackish, margin broad expanded, nuchal shield 
linear ; sternum black and yellow-varied ; animal 
blackish, varied with yellow, bead dark with two 

| broad yellow streaks on each side. 

The dorsal keels become obsolete with age, 
and the margin of the shell, particularly the pos- 
terior part, becomes revolute. This species ap- 

| pears to be numerous in the valleys, in ponds, 
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rivulets and paddy fields. It is very timid, with- 
drawing its head and limbs when bandied, though 
it neither bites uor seratehes. ‘The largest indi- 
vidual observed was of the following dimen- 
sions : 


Length of the chead, ... 







Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. esol 
Gen, TeTRaonyx. Lesson. 


© Toes five ; nails 4-4; sternum solid, broad 


with six pairs of shields ; 25 marginal shields. 
(2302) Terraonyx Arvinis, V, 8. 

VYoung.—Shelt ovbieular, its breadth exceeding its 
length; the back sharply keeled longitudinally, 
slightly arched, laterally depressed ; costal shiclds 
with a tubercular nucleus at the posterior mar- 
gin; greyish green olive, minutely spotted with 
brown ; edge sharply toothed, pule greenish yel- 
low, Sternum,trancated in front, angularly in- 
dented behind, narrow, yellow ; laterally keeled, 
compressed, pale yellowish green. 

Habit.—Scea off Penang. 

The outline of the shell and its composing 
shields strikingly resemblg the young of Cyclemys 
orbiculata, Bell, * 

* Nowe. Himys dentata Ilust. Ind. Zoolog.— 
Fimys dhor, Gray.—Einys hasseltii, Boie— 
Enys spengleri, Var. Schlegel. Cistudo diardii, 
Dum, and Bibr. 

The nuchal shicld (wanting in one individual,) 
‘is small, subrectangular or subtriangular, with 
the base directed backwards. The vertebral 











shiclls are strongly keeled, laterally sloping, | 


hexagonal, broader than long, which however, with 
the first is less the case than with the rest ; the 
secoud, third and fourth are the broadest, and of 
nearly equal size; the fifth assumes a broadly 
truncated triangular shape. ‘The costal shields 
ure nearly all as broad as long ; the first, second 
and third have each a tubercular mgeleus in the 
centre ofthe posterior margin,the fourth is smooth, 
anda little smaller than the preceding, The 
first pair of marginal shields is truncated 
triangular, the second, and third subrectangular ; 
the fourth, sixth, and eighth pentagonal; the rest 
subrectangular. In all, the posterior external 
angle forms a more or less sharp spine, directed 
over the anterior external margin of the next 
shield. From the first to the sixth the shields gra- 
dually increase in size, the sixth being the largest 
and broadest, from which the following gradually 
decrease towards the twelfth pair, and their 
angular spines become obsolete. ‘Lhe sternum 
consists of two parts: one central, and two late- 
rai, formed by the sterno-costal processes of the 
two central pairs, sharply sloping towards the 
wargival shields, The central part is longitudi- 
nally a little concave, narrowing towards both 
extremities, truncated in front, angularly inden- 
tated behind. The gular pair of shields is very 











! black. 


short, broadly subtriangular with the posterior _ 
margin concave, curved backwards. ‘he second, 
and fifth pairs are of nearly equal size, subquad- 
rangular, their external margins forming a sharp 
ridge, The central part of the third and fourth 
pairs is subrectangular, broader than long, their 
margins forming asharp ridge where they join 
the steruo costal processes. ‘Lhe latter are of 
nearly equal size, longer than broad, their united 


; length being less than one half of the central part 


of the sternum. The sixth pair is subrhombotdal, 
longer than broad. ‘The axillary and inguiual pairs 
are large ; the former subrhomboidal or lozenge- 
shaped,the latter subtriangular. ‘he head is conic ; 
the muzzle short pointed ; the vertex irregularly 
wrinkled. On the temples, cheeks, and round the 
orbits, and the lower jaw appear some large poly- 
gonal scales. ‘The occiput, angle of the mouth, 
and the rounded tympanum are covered with 
similar minute scales. ‘The eyes are large, pro- 
minent ; theiris silvery grey ; the pupil round 
The nostrils are minute, round, horizon 
tally pierced, close together at the apex of the 
muzzle, The jaws are minutely toothed; the 
upper hast the symphysis two larger teeth, 
between which fits a similar single one in the 
lower jaw, thus hermetically closing the mouth. 
‘The neck, the throat and the other soft parts 
are studded with eminute tubercles, except the 
fore-arm, the posterior tarsal margin, and the 
back of the fingers and toes, which are covered 
with broad, but very short, polygonal scales, On 
the ulnar margin of the fore-arm are four to five 
large rounded flexible scales. ‘The interdigital 
web is large and lax. ‘The nails are strong, of 
nearly equal size, sharp, and arched, The conical 
tail reaches but little beyond the shell, with a 
longitudinal furrow behind the vent. The head, 
neck, throat and the }imlfs are of the same grey- 
ish green olive as the shell, ‘The interdigital 
membrane is blackish, except the web connect-~ 
ing the fourth and fifth (nailless) toe, which is of 
a bright greenish yellow colour, Of three indi- 
viduals observed, differing but little in size, the 
largest was of the following dimensions : * 
Length of the head, « 0 inch, 











Do. do neck,. . 08 
Do. = do- shell,... ,, 26 
Do. do tails... ee 04 


Greatest transverse diameter of the shell, 28. 
‘Two were at different times found in fishing 
stakes placed along the sea-shore of Pinang; a third 
was also taken out of the sea with a small hook, 
baited with a shrimp. ‘The Malays assert that 
this tortoise also inhabits estuaries and rivers on 
the Peninsula, and that it grows toa consider- 
able size. ‘The young is very timid, withdraw- 
ing the head and extremities when touched, and 
thus it remained immoveable while a sketch was 
taken. 
From the description of the young of Tetrao- 
nyse lessonii, Dum. and Bibr. given in Erpetologie 
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Generate, ‘Lome 2, p. 338, and from the plates 
of Bays batagur and Emys baska, in Ilust. Ind 
Zool., from 3, Hamilton’s MSS., the present ap- 
pears to differ in too many particulars, to war- 
rant the conclusion of its being the young of 
those of that species.* 

* Note. M.M. Duméril and Bibron describe 
them as two distinct species; Mr. Gray is of 
opinion that they are identical. 

The detailed description of the young will ena- 
ble future observers whomay succeed in examining 
the adult, finally to decide the question. 





FAM: POTAMIDA, or RIVER-TOR- 


TOISES, Dum and Bibr. 


(2303) Gen. Gymyorvs, Dum. and Bibr. 

(Trionyx, Geottroy.—Aspidonectes, Wagler.— 
Tyrse, Dogunia, Chitra, Gray.) 

Shell cartilaginous in its circumference, very 
broad, flexible behind, and externally not bony ; 
sternum too narrow behind completely to cover 
the extremitics, when the animal withdraws 
them under the shell, 


(2304) Gymyorus Canceticus, (Cuvier). 

Syx.—Testudo ocellatus, (Young) ) Buchan, 

* Testudo hurum, i Ham. 
‘Testudo chim, (Adult) MSS. 
Trionyx gangeticus Cuvier. 

Trionyx hurum, Gray. 

Trionyx hnrum, Illust. Ind. Zool. - 

Trionyx ocellatus, Iust, Ind. Zool. (Young.) 

Trionyx gangcticus, Var, Guerin. (Young.) 

Gymnopus ocellatus, Dum. and Bibr. (Young) 

Gymnopus devaucellii, Dum. and Bibr. 

‘lyrse gangetica, Gray : Catal. 
Voung.—(Lestudo ocellatus, B. Ham. MSS). 
Head above pale olive with one large yellowspot 

between the eyes and a similar behind each eye ; 
neck, limbs and posterior margin of the shell 
dark olive with paler round spots; shell olive 
with black irregular lines, and 4 or 5 central 
ocelli, black in the centre, edged with red, round 
with a black ring; sternum pale whitish-olive. 


Testudo hurum. B. Ham, MSS. # the transi- 
tion state of the former, being about changing 
the livery. Head , yellow olive, with irre- 
gular dark lines; shell light olive, vermicu- 
lated with blackish or dark olive. ‘The four 
ocelli are present, but are altered in colours 
and shape: the centre, instead of being black, is 
like the rest of the surface, light olive, vermi- 
culated with black ; the red ring is changed to 
black, and the outer black one to light olive. The 
shape is changed from round to irregular oval. 


(Adult, Testudo chim, B, TIam. MSS.) Dark 
olive-green, vermiculated, and spotted with light 
olive brown. Beneath greenish white. 

Habit.— Malayan peninsula, Pinang (Rivers 
and Sea-coast.) Rivers and Bay of Bengal. 

Itis of fierce habits, desperately defending it- 
self by biting, emitting when excited a low, 
hoarse, cackling sound. At Pinang the present 





species appears to be far less numerous than 
the two following. The largest individual was 
of the following dimensions : 
Feet Inch, 
Length of the head,... . 0 4 


Do. do neck». ° O , 44 
Do. do © shell,... 1 ll 
Do. do tail... @ 5 


(2305) Gymnopus CanrrLactnea,(Boddaert). 
Synx.— Young. 

Testudo cartilaginea, Boddaert. 
‘Lestudo boddaertii, Schneider. 
Testudo rostrata, Thunberg ? 
Testudo rostrata, apud Schoepff, and Daudin. 
Trionyx stellatus, Geoffroy. 

Trionyx stellatus, apud Merrem. 

Aspidonectes javanicus, Wagler. Adult. 
‘Trionyx javanicus, Geoffroy. 

Trionyx javanicus, apud Schweigger and Gray. 
Gymnopus javanicus, Dymeril and Bibron. 
Tyrse javanica, Gray : Catal. 

Very Young.—Above olive’ green; the head 
and upper part of the neck with numerous small 
white spots, becoming larger and more distant on 
the cheeks and chin; on the vertex, two round 
black spots ; on the occiput two diverging black 
lines ; the shell with several large black white- 
ringed spots, betiveen which numerous smaller 
indistinct white spots ; margin pale white ; seve- 
ral longitudinal ridges, composed of close minute 
tubercles, Beneath greenish white. 

Older.—Above uniformly olive-green ; the 
longitudinal ridges of the shell consisting of tu- 
bercles, more distant and proportionally smaller 
than in the very young, 

Habit.— Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Java, 
Dukhun, “ India,” “ China.” 

This species is numerous in rivers and ponds, 

The largest individual observed was of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 

Length of the head,.... 


» 24 Tneh. 





Do. do neck, ~ 22 
De do shell « 68 
Do. do tail g. 


(2306) Gymnopus, Jndicus, (Gray), 
Syy.—Testudo chitra, Buchan. Ham. MSS. 
prions indicus, Gray. diea, G 
tlonyx sgyptiacns, Var. indica, Gray. 
“lll Inde Zool. ee 
Gymnopus lineatus, Dum.* and Bibr. 
Chitra indica, Gray: Catal. 

Shell remarkably depressed, smooth. [Note. In 
the living adult no longitudinal central depression 
is apparent, nor the outline of the coste, as re- 
presented in the figure in Z2ustrations of Indian 
Zoology.) Above greenish olive, vermiculated and 
spotted with brown or rust colour; beneath 
greenish white. 

Habit—Penang, Malayan Peninsula, 
aries, Sea Coast), 
Islands. 

At Penang this species is frequently taken in 
the fishing stakes. The Chincse inhabitants greatly 


(Estu- 
Rivers in India, Philippine 
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relish th's as well as the preeeding species of Gym- 
nopus as articles of food. Individuals weighing 240 
lbs. occur in the Ganges, and others of gigantic di- 
mensions are not uncommon at Pinang. It is very 
powerful, and of ferocious habits. ‘The largest 
individual -measured 











Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head,.,... 0 6 
Do. do. neck,.. 0 5 
Do, do. shelly... 3 1 
« Do. do. tail... 0 4 
VAM. THALASSIDA, on TURTLES, Dum. 
and Bitr. 


(2307) Gen, Curtonta. Brogniart. 

Body covered with horny plates; fins with 
one or two nails. 

Sub-Gen. Chelonia libere (Chelonées franches) 
Duin, and Bibr. 

Discal shields 13, not imbricate ; muzzle short 
rounded; upper jaw slightly notched in front, 
toothed on the sides ; lower jaw formed of three 
pieces, and with the edges deeply toothed ; the first 
finger of each fin nailed. 

(2308) Cignonia Viraata Schweiger. 
Sryy.—Turtle of the Red Sea, Bruce. 

Chelonia virgata, apud Cuvier, Guerin, Du- 
meril and Bibron, Gray: Catal. 

Chelonia midas, Var. D. Gray. 

Chelonia fasciata, Cuvier, apud Schlegel. 

“Pinyu” of the Malays of Pinang. 

Young,—Head, shell and fins greenish black ; 
margin of the shell and’fins and sternum white. 

Adult,—Tead and fins chestnut, scales edged 
with yellow ; shell greenish yellow with chestnut 
rays and spots; sternum gamboge, or greenish 
yellow. 

Habit.—Malayan Seas. Teneriffe, Rio Ja- 
neiro, Cape of Good Hope, New York, Indian 
Ocean, Red Sea. 


‘This species is at all seasons plentifully taken 
in fishing stakes in the straits of Malacca, and is 
the“ Green Turtle ” of the European inhabitants 
of our Malayan settlements, and of the sea-ports 
of India. In size it equals Chelonia midas, 
Schweigger, which it rivals in flavour. About De- 
cember and January is the season when the female 
deposits her eggs in the sandy beach of some 
sequestered island, and then the fishermen watch 
during the moonlight nights to “ turn turtles.” 

‘The eggs are of a spherical shape, about one 
inch in diameter, covered by a soft hemetranspa- 
rent membrane of a pale yellow colour. The 
expert eye of the fishermen baffles the pains with 
which the turtle conceals her eggs, and prodigi- 
ous numbers are disinterred. 

They are very rich, flavoured like marrrow, 
and will keep for weeks although exposed to the 
air. 

M.M. Dumeril and Bibron have pointed out 
the differences between the adult of the pre- 
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sent species and Cheloxia midas, Schweiger, 
| principally consisting in colours, and in 
the form of the vertebral and costal shiekds, 
to which may be added the comparative 
greater length of the frontal-nasal shields in Che- 
lonia virgata, in which the breadth is one-third 
‘of the length, wHereas in Chelonia midas it is 
; one-half, and these proportions appear to be con- 
stant in all ages of the two species. ‘Ihe very 
young of both greatly resemble each other in 
colours and shape. Six living young of the pre- 
sent species were all of the following dimensions: 


~ Length of the head,.........2 OZInch. 
Do. do, 04 
Do. do. 2 
Do, do. 02 





The following slight differences are the result 
of s comparison between the living young of Che- 
lonia virgata and the representation of Chelonia 
midas given by Schepft Tab. XVII. Fig. 2. 


Chelonia virgata. 

1. Shell cordiform; the 
length exceeds the 
breadth by one-eighth 

2, 2nd Vertebral shield 
much broader than: 
Ist, and is altogether 
the largest of the; 


Chelonia midas. 
1.Shell ovate ; the length 
exceeds the breadth 
hy more® than two- 
eighths, 
Ist and 3nd Vertebral 
of equal demensions. 


2. 


series. 
8. 2d costal shield:3. 2d and 3d costa 
larger than the 3d. equal. 


4.Sincipital plate broad-4. 
er than long. 


5. Breadth of frento-na 


Sincipital plate long- 
er than broad. 


5, Breadth of fronto- 





sal shields one-third} nasals one-half of 
of their Jength. their length. 
6. Each fin with asingle|6. Each fin with 2 


nail. nails, 


Sub Gen, Chelonia imbricate, (Chelonees im- 
briques) Dum. and Bibr. 

Diseal shields 13, imbricate ; muzzle long, com- 
pressed ; jas with the edge straight, not tooth- 
ed, at the extremity slightly recurved: each 
fin with 2 nails, 


(2309) CHELONIA IMBRICATA, (Linne). 


Syx.—La Tortue Caret, Dutertre. 

Scaled Tortoise, Grew. 

Caret, Labat, Fermia, Lacep, Bose, Cuvier. 

Testudo marina americana, Seba 

Hawksbill Turtle, Brown, Catesby. 
Gmelin. 
Pennant. 
Donnud. 
Schoepff. 
Latreille. 
Sebneider. 
Shaw. 
Daudin. 


Testudo imbricata, 
Linne, apitd. 


(Sy 


Testudo caretta, Knorr. 
La Tuilee, Daubenton. 
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Caretta imbricata, Merrem, apud Gray : Catal 
Chelonia multiscutala, Kuhl ? 
€ Prince Maxim. 


Gray, | 

Chelonia imbricata, J Dumeril and Bibron. ! 

Schweigger, apud..... { Prince Masignano. 
L Bell. 


Chelonee faux. caret, Lesson. 

Chelonia caretta, ‘Temminck, and Schlegel. 

“ Ktira-kfira” of the Malays of Pinang. 

Head brown, scales edged or rayed with yel- 
low ; shell yellow, marbled or rayed with tich 
brown ; sternum yellowish white. In the young 
the areola of the sternal shields black. . 

Habit.—Malayan Seas. Atlantic and Indian 
Ocean. 

‘The largest individual observed was of the fol- 
lowing dimensions ; 





: Feet. Inch, 
Length of the head,.... 0 44 
Do. do, neck,. 0 34 
Do, do. shell... 1 7 
Do. do.  tail,.@.. 0 22 


Sub-Gen, Caouana, (Caouanes,) Dum. and Bibr. 


Discal shields 15, not imbricate ; jaws at the 
extremity slightly recurved. 


(2810) Cuznonia Oxivacea, Eschscholtz : 
Atlas. 

Syy.—Chelonia Caouana, Var. B. Gray. 
Chelonia dussumierii, Dum. and Bibr. 
Caouana olivacea, Gray: Catal. 

Young.—Above blackish olive, lighter than in 
the adult ; shell and fins edged with pale yellow ; 
sternum pale greenish yellow, washed with chest- 
nut, areolw blackish. 

Adult—Head brown ; shell blackish green ; | 
some of the marginal scales of the fins yellow ; 
sternum yellow, washed with chestnut ; 27 mar- 
ginal shields ; fins with | nail. 

Habit.—- Malayan Seas. Bay of Bengal, Chi- 
nese Seas, ‘This specics is at Penang of rare oc- 
currence. A single young individual observed 
was of the following dimensions : 





Length of the head,, 1%. ineh. 
Do do neck,. 1 
Do -do shell, 6 
Do do tail,.. Oz 





The shell is broad sub-cordiform, (its length 
exceeding its breadth by half an inch,} three 
keeled, the vertebral keel strongest, dentated 
behind ; the marginal shields 27, obliquely plac- 
ed. The 1st and 4th pair of costals, and the 4th 
vertebral shield each divided in two pieces. 


In a not quite full-grown specimen, in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, thg length of the 
shell is 2 feet 14 inch ; its greatest breadth is 2 
ft. O$ inch, the length exceeding the breadth by 
one inch. The vertebral shields are still slightly 
keeled, The Ist and 4th pair of costals, the 2d 





left costal, and the 4th vertebral are divided. 





ad gf ee + 


upwards. The edges of the jaws are not tooth- 
ed, but they are transparent with fine white ver- 
tical lines, which give them a fringed appear- 
ance, 

The flesh of this, turtle, though relished by the 
Chinese settlers, is unpalatable to Europeans. 


SAURIA. 


Fam. Crocopinips, Bonaparte, (AsPrDiotEs, 
Dum, and Bir.) Sub. Gen Crocodilus, apud 
Cuvier, 
Muzzle oblong, depressed ; teeth unequal, the 

4th of the lower jaw fitting into lateral notches, 

and not into hollows of the upper jaw, Skull be- 
hind the eyes with two large holes, perceptible 
through the integuments. Hind-feet with an ex- 
ternal dentated crest, and the toes Ppalmated. 
(2311) Croconitus VuLeanis,Cuvier—Var, 
B., Dum and Bibr, 
Crocodilus palustris, Lesson. 
Crocodilus ulgaris, var. FE. Gray. 
Croegdilus biporoatus ranibus, Matter, Tab, 8, 
yj 





Crocadilus palustris, apud Gray : Catal. 
“ Buaya” of the Malayas. 

Muzzle a little widened, thick, transversally 
very slightly curved ; head covered with angular 
rugosities ; lateral margins of the skull not raised, 
Above grecnish-olive, speckled with black 3 be~ 
neath yellowish or greenish-white, 

Habit.—-Malayon Peninsula and Islands, Ja- 
va, Sumatra, Tenasserim; Bengal, Coromandel, 
Malabar, 

Tt inhabits not only rivers and estuaries, but 
also the sea coasts, and may in calm weather be 
seen floating at a distance of two to three miles 
from the shore. Although numerous at Pinang 
aud the opposite coast, it appears to be less so 
than Crocodilus biporcatus, Yishermen while 
working the nets are not seldom attacked by 
Crocodiles, and would, but for their presence of 
mind, oftener than they do, forfeit their lives. 
When seized, they foree the fingers into the eyes 
of the Crocodile, which immediately lets go its 
victim, who is farther rescued by his comrades. 
—From 1842 to 1845 amputations from acci- 
dents of this description, were unfortunately of 
no rare occurrence in the General Hospital at 
Pinang. 

Individuals, 15 feet in length are not uncom- 
mon ; some attaining to 20 feet and upwards 
are reported to occur.—In rivers a single one 
will often appropriate to himself a limited district, 
which if it happens to be in the vicinity of a vil- 
lage, will soon be perceived in the loss of the 
grazing caitle. Instances of Malays, who, to 
avenge the loss ofa relative, have watched the 
crocodile, and by diving from below, plunged a 
Kris into its heart, are on record. The eggs are 
white, the shell hard, of a cylindrical form, up« 
wards of 8 inches in Jength, and abouil2 incl, 
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(2312) Crooopizius Poxosts, Schneider. 
Syx.—Crocodili Ceylonici ex ovo prodiens, 
Seba. 

( Tideman, Oppel, 
Liboschitz, 
Merren. 
Cr. biporcatus, Cuvier, Bory deSt. Vincent, 

apud vice vee ceed Fitzinger. 
| Lesson. 





Guerin. 
Wagler. 
Gray. 
Crocodilus biporcatus  raninus, Muller, “Yab. 
3. Fig 8. 
Crocodilus porosus, Schn, apud Gray: Catal. 
 Budya” of the Malays. 

Upper jaw surmounted by two rugged ridges, 
each commencing from the anterior angle of the 
eye ; nuchal plates either none, or two very small. 
Aboge yellowish green with large black oval spot ; 
keels of the dorsal scales green ; beneath greenish 
white. 

Habit.—-Malayan Peuinsula, Pinang, Singa- 
pore India, Tenasserim, Sumatra, ava, Timor, 
Seychelle Islands. 

‘This, in the Malayan countries exceedingly 
numerous species, is of the same habits, and at- 
tains to the same size as the preceding. 





FAM. GECKONID®, Bonaparte, (ASCA- 
LABOTES, Dum and Bibr.) 
Gen. PLaTyDAcTYLUS, Cuvier. 

Toes more or less dilated throughout their 
length, beneath with transverse imbrieate plates, 
either entire or divided by a central longitudinal 
groove, 


(2318) Tatypactyius Lveunnis, Dum. 
and Bibr. 

Syn,—Amydosaurus lugubris, Gray. 

Thumbs nailless ; transverse plates beneath all 
the toes ; back finely granular, Above whitish, 
with black spots. 


Habit, — Pinang. Otaheite. 

A single male was capturedin my house in 
the valley of Pinang. 

The integuments correspond to the description 
given by M.M. Duméril and Bibron, to which 
may be added the following characters: The 
skin is somewhat loose, forming a slight 
longitudinal fold on cach side of the body, 
and on the anterior margin of the thigh. The 
anus is covered by a transversal fold, reach- 
ing across from the one thigh to the other. 
There areno femoral pores. ‘The tail is taper- 
ing, much depressed, convex on the upper 
surface, flat beneath, sharp at the sides. Near 
the root, about 2 ofan inch distant from the 
anus, the skin forms an annular fold, completely 
encircling that part of the tail. The colour slight- 
ly differs from that of the Otaheite individuals. 
The upper parts and the lower surface of the tail 
nae eS, Soares Alec afa hnff nv noale dust 











colour, so closely and minutely dotted with red- 
dish brown, that the parts have a pale greyish 
brown appearance. On the loins and between 
the shoulders are a few distant blackish spots, 
besides in the lattes place appear two short lateral 
lines, and an indistinct band proceeds from the 
nostril across the eve to the shoulder. The 
throat, inner side of the limbs, abdomen and the 
lower surface of the root of the tail to the annu- 
lar fold are buff-coloured. The pupil_ is black, 
vertical, dentilated, the iris silvery, dotted with 
reddish brown. 


Length of the head. —... OF Tneh. 
Do. do trouk. 4... 1$ 
Do. do. tail. awe 13 
Entire length, seecceeereee 85 


(2314) Puarypacryius Gecko, (Linne.) 
Syw.—Salamandra Indica, Bentius- 
Gekko ceilonicus, Seba. 
Lacerta cauda tercli mediocri, Linne 
Adolph- 

Lacerta gecko Ligne. 
Gekko tcres. 
Gekko verticillatus. 
Salamandre, on gecko de Linneus, Knor. 
Stellio Gecko, Schneider, 
Common Gecko Shaw. 
Gecko guttatus, Daudin, apud Gray. 
Lacerta guttata, Hermann, 


Gecko verus, Merrem, apud 
Gecko annulatus, Kuhl. 


Gecko a gouttelettes, Cuvier. 
Platydactylus guttatus, Cuv, apud Guerin. 


Dum, and Bib. @ 

“To-ke” of the Malays. [Note. The Malays 
denominate the family of Geckotide : Gekko, 
Keko, Gago, @oke, evidently Onomatopoeias, 
in imitation of the ery of these lizards.] 

Above ash-coloured with numerous pale orange 
spots; beneath yellowish white. Between the 
scales of the back 12 longitudinal rows of large 
distant tubercles, and six similar on the tail; the 
latter with minute scales beneath. 

Habit.—~Malayan Peninsula. Philippine Islands, 
Java, Tenasserim, Burmah, Bengal, Coromandel 
Coast. ‘ 

On the Malayan peninsula this species appears 
to be less numerous than in the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, where its shrill cry, “'To-ke” is_ nightly 
heard in houses, The male has two tubercular 
scales on cach side of the root of the tail. The 
largest individual observed was of the following 
dimensions : 


mus 


Laurentit 


i Gray. Zool. Jour. 
\ Gray. Catal. 





Length of the head, .... 14 Inch. 
Do. do. trunk,... 4% 
Do.« do.  tail,.. 45 
Entire length,...... 102 


(2315) PhatypactyLus STENTOR. N.S. 
Syx.— Toke” of the Malays. 
Above light bluish grey with numerous irregu- 
Jar blackish ancts. forming on the vertex an an- 
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gle like an inverted V, and on the neck short 
oblique lateral bands. Beneath peari-coloured. 
On the back and sides 10 longitudinal rows of 
large distant lenticular scales, and 6 similar on 
the tail; the latter with scute}fa beneath. 

Habit.—Pinang. 

In form and size this speciés closely resembles 
he precediug, from which it however differs in 
he followiag particulars. ‘Ihe oval nostrils are 
ordered in front by three svales, viz. the first 
pper-labial, a smaller rectangular, aud a larger 
entagonal scale, both of which latter are situat- 
d between the nostril and the rostral. Above 
he nostrils are surrounded by two smaller irre- 
ular triangular, and behind by a narrow crescent 
haped scale. Of labial scales there are 14 above, 
2 below. ‘Lhere are about 72 teeth in each jaw. 
The eye is very large ; pupil black dentilated ; iris 
silvery bluish grey. ‘The. ear is very large, 
obliquely oval without dentilations. ‘The cheeks 
are much swollen, ‘Lhe scales of the back 
are small, rounded, hexagonal, becoming more 
reclangular on the sides, Lhe rows of lenticular 
scales along the vertebra are smaller than the rest, 
but not so close asin P. gudtatus, Behind the men- 
tal sonle is a pair of large elongated yscales, and 5 
pentagoual larger appear oneach side behind the 
lower labials, ‘The gular scales are small, pulygo- 
nal; the abdominal are rounded, hexagoual, not 
imbricate, aud below the root of the tail become 
somewhat larger, ‘Ihe rest of the lower surface 
of the tail is covered with scutilla. Above the 
covering of the tail is like that of P. guétutus. 
On each side of the posterior margin of the cloaca 
are two very larg@itubercular-scales, and towards 
ths centre two rather large postanal pores, cover- 
ed by a loose fold of the skin. Fourteen femoral 
pores are placed on aslightly angular line. This 
species is also closely allied to Platydactylus 
monarchus, Schlegel, from which it however 
readily may be distinguished by the regular 
rows of lenticular dorsal scales, by its far greater 
size, and by its tout note. It ie not numerous 
at Pinang. The only individual obtained, from 
the villa on the Pentland Hills, was a male of 
the following dimensigns : 


2 pecans 


mem st 




















Length ofthe head,... Tuch. 
Do do trunk 

Do do tuil,.. 

Entire length, ...0..... lft. 4 ineh. 


(2316) PLarypactyLus Monarcaus, Schile- 
gel, MS. 

Syx,—Platydactylus monarchus Schl, apud 

Dum, and Bibr. 
Gecko monarchus, Gray : Catal. 

On the back, sides and limbs rfimerous coni- 
ewl tubercles irregularly scattered among the 
sinaller flat polygonal scales ; on the upper sur- 
face of the tail 6 to 13 transversal series of small 
spines ; beneath scutcli, a sometimes mixed with 
scuta. Chin with 2 larger oblong scales. 


New-born,— Above brown, with the dorsal and 
caudal tubercles (uo spines) white ; the posterior 
part of the tail indistinctly white ringed ; beneath 
uniformly paler brown. 

Adult,— Above buff or ash-coloured or reddish 
brown, with 8 to 12 pairs of irregulasly rounded, 
distant, dark brown spots along the spine; the 
head, limbs and sides with numerous more or 
less distinct, irregular dark brown spots; in some 
younger individuals the tail with whitish rings. 
i Beneath yellowish white. e 

Habit.— Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singa- 
pore. Vhilippine Islands, Amboyna, Borneo. 

The Malayan Geckonide have the power of 
somewhat changing the ground colour, none how- 
ever in a greater degree than the preseut species. 
In the valley and on the hills of Pinang it is 
very numerous, swarming at night in rooms, on 
j the walls, and under the ceiling, occasionally 
giving onta sound, resembling the monosylla- 
ble “ Tok,” repeated six or eight times with in- 
creased celerity. The aim of these lizards is 
by no means unerring ; they frequently miss an 
insect, and fall from the ceiling. Among them- 
selves they are pugnacious, when two or more 
covet an insect, the successful one has to defend 
its prize, or giveitup to the stronger. The new- 
born (with umbilical aperture) and adult are of 
the following dimensions : 

New-born, Adult. 
. 02 14 inch. 





Length of the head,.. 
Do. do tiunk 
Do. do _ tail,., 





Entire length, ....... 


8xb-Gen. Pryciozoon, Kuhl. 


| Toes webhed to the Jast compressed joint ; 
! thumbs nailless ; sides of the head, body, limbs 
and tail with broad scaly membranes, those of 
the tail anteriorly scalloped. Male with femoral 
pores. On the sides scattered tubercles. 

(2317) Prycnozoon 
j (Creveld ) 
Lacerta homalocephala, Creveld. 
Geeko homalocephalus, Tilesius. 


HoxraLOcBPHALUM, 


Firzinger. 
Wagler. 
Weigwmann. 


Ptychozoon homalocephalum, 
apud. 
Pteropleura horsfieldii, Gray. 


Platydaetyius homalocephaius, Cuy. apud Dum, 
and Bibr. 

Piychozoon homalocephala, Kubl, apud Gray: 
Catal. 


Head.—'the ground colour yellowish green 
olive, Between the eyes and muzzle a double 
figure, in whitish outline, representing in front a 
broad arrowhead, posteriorly united by a narrow 
stalk to a rectangular transversal band, situated 
in front of the eyes. On the vertex another 
larger figure, traced in whitish outline, rectan- 
gular in front, spreading like a four-raved star 
over the occiput. A dark brown band proceeds 
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from behind the eye, across the ear, to the 
shoulders, where itis lost in the general dark 
brown colour of the sides of the body. The 
superior margins of these two lateral bands are 
white proceeding backwards in zig-zag line, ap- 
proaching each other over the shoulders, where 
they join the anterior black transversal line. The 
lips white. The membranes of the cheeks pale 
flesh-colour, with dark blue spots, and with the 
interstices between the scales pale lilac. ‘The 
papil vertical, dentilated; theiris rich golden 
brown. 


Back, Of the same ground colour as the head, 
becoming dark reddish brown on the sites, retiev- 
ed by 4 to 6 distant transversal black dotted 
lines, on the upper part of the form of the letter 
M, sending oblique, forwards pointed, lines on 
the sides. The upper part of the lateral mem- 
brane reddish brown; the interstices of the 
small rectangular scales purple. 


Tail and limbs. Same ground-colour, as that 
of the head and back, with broad, distant, indis- 
tinctly whitish, transversal bands, On each elbow 
awhitish ring. Membranes of the tail, limbs 
and toes are yellowish grey with numerous 
minute spots of brown, purple, blue and 
red, which impart a purple, changing appear- 
ance to the general colour, The number of the 
indentations of the caudal membranes varies in- 
dividually ; the posterior part is entire, with wav- 
ing surfaces. 


Lower parts, Brownish white, with a few pale 
brown spots on the throat, inner side of the limbs, 
in the palms and soles, The tail and its 
membranes brownish. 


Habit, —Pinang Hills, Singapore, Java, Ramree 
Island, (Arracan), 

As correctly observed by M.M. Dumeril and 
Bibron, the scales of the female corresponding to 
those with the femoral pores of the male, have a 
slight, yet distinct, central depression, The 
female has a large tubercular scale on each side 
of the root of the tail, as well asthe male. In 
colour and size the two sexes resemble each other. 
Two individuals were at different times captured 
in the villa occupied by Sir William Norris on the 
Great Hill of Pinang. When the lizard is at 
rest, the membranes of the cheeks, and the body 
are kept in close contact with these parts; in 
leaping those of the body are somewhat atretch- 
ed out, and all the membranes together 
then act as a parachute. Also this lizard 
has in some degree the power of changing the 
ground colour from a darker toa lighter shade. 
The apex of the tongue is rounded with a small 
notch in the centre. A female while in my pos- 
session refused insects and water. She deposit- 
ed a single egg, of a spherical form, about half 
an inch in diameter, soft, and of a yellowish 
white colour, which the following day she de- 


voured, A male ate the integuments he had been | in, 











changing. The female was of the following di- 
mensions : 
Length of tha head,... .... 1 inch. 
Do co trunk. ~ 25 






Do do, tail,.... 
Entire length. % inches. 

In the Museum of the Asiatic Society is pre- 
served a specimen of Leptophis ornatus, (Mer- 
rem,) in the act of devouring one of the present 
species. The serpent was captured in the Island 
of Ramree on the coast of Arracan. 


(2318) Gen, Hemipacty vs, Cuvier. 

End of the toes widened into an oval disk, with 
adouble series of transverse, imbricate plates be- 
neath. From the middle of the disk rise the 
slender second and third nailed phalanx. A series 
of scuta beneath the tail. 


(2319) Hemrpactyius Peroni, Dum. and 
Bibr. 

Syn.—Hemidactylus leiurus, Gray. 

Peripia peronii, Gray ; Catal. 

Under the chin a large triangular figure, com- 
posed of six elongated, towards the sides decrens- 
ing, scales ; thumbs nailless; male with femoral 
pores ; tail mach depressed, very broad at the root, 
tapering towards the point, (sometimes with a 
smal! membrane on each side of the point,) 
with a series of scula beneath; pupil vertical, 
shaped like two rhombs placed with the angles 
towards each other, [Notc. Such is its appear- 
ance in the living animal, when the eye is ex- 
posed to the influence of light. M.M. Dumeril 
and Bibron note the pupil sbeing “ clliptical,” 
which probably originates in tMeir describing from 
preserved specimens, although my own in spirits 
of wine have retained the original form of the 
pupil.} 

Above ash-coloured, labial seales whitish, each 
with a brown spot ; beneath whitish. Iris silvery 
grey, spotted with browu. 


Habit —Pingng. Isle of France. 

Of two individuals, captured at different times 
in my house in the valley of Pinang, the larger 
was of the following dimensions : 

Length of the head, .. 







Do. do trunk,.., 
Do. do _ tail,..,..... 
Entire length. .......0. ese eseeeee 44 inches. 


(2320) Hemipacryius Cocrar, Dum. and 
Bibr. 

Thumbs well developed, nailed ; [Note. Mr. 
Gray gives the present species as a Syn. of Bol- 
talia sublevis, Gray, (Catalogue, p. 158.) As the 
latter species is characterised as having the 
thumbs “ clawless,” it cannot be identical with 
H. cocteei,] back with minute granular scales; 
in some individuals witha few larger ones 
on the sides; tail broad at the root, taney 

g, a little depressed ; with from 4 to 15 jn 


. 
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distinct rings and 6 series of minute spines ; 
beneath with scuta ; chin with 4 larger seales ; 
the central pair elongate pentagonal ;male with 12 
femoral-pores ; pupilasin Hemidactylus peronit. 

Above ash-colured, whitish yeneath. 

Habit.—Pinang. Bengal, Bombay. 

OF two males observed in hduses in the valley 
of Pinang, the larger was of the following dimen- 
sions ; 

Length of the head 
Do. do. trun 
Do. do. tail,... 






Eutire length........ 7 inches. 


(2321) Hemmpacryzus Farnatus, Schlegel, 
MS. 

Syy.—Hemidactylus frenatus, Schlegel, apud 

Dum. and Bibr. 
Hemidactylus lateralis, .. 
Hemidactylus quinqueli- 

neatus 

Back with some larger granular scales ; tail 
rounded, tapering above, with 6 series of small 
spines, scuta beneath; chin with 4 or 6 larger 
scales ; ears very small ; pupil as in the preceding 
species; thumbs very small, femoral pores 26 to 
28, disposed on a slightly angular line. 

Poung and Adult.—Buff or ash-coloured, with 
or without brown spots; some with one or two 
brown lateral bands, commencing one above the 
other from the muzzle, interrupted or continued 
to the tail; the latter in some with distinct brown 
rings. Beneath whitish or buff. 


Habit-—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singa- 
pore, Amboyna, @imor, Java, Marrianne Is- 
lands. Ceylon, Bengal. 

Assam, [ote. Specimensin the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society.]—South Africa, Madagascar. 

In the Malayan valleys and hills this small 
species is very numerous. It is of fierce habits, 
like several other Geckonide destroying its own 
species. Its normal colour appears to be grey- 
ish, which it however has in its power to change. 
The largest individuals observed were of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 

Length of the pead,.,... 


Gray : BM. 





«-. OF Inch. 
2 





Do. do. trunk 
Do. do. tail 
Entire length,........... 42 


(2322) Hesrpacrytus Piatyurus, Schnei- 
der. 
Syn.—Sicellio platyurus, Schneider. 
Lacerta sehneideriana, Shaw, 
Gecko Platyurus, Merrem. 
Hemidactylus Platyurus, Wiegmann. 
Wagler.. 
Weigmann. 
Gray. 
Platyurus schneiderianus, Gray : Catal. 
Sides of the body and posterior margin of the 
thighs with aloose membrane; tail tapering, de- 


Hemidaetylus margin- 
atus, Cuvier apud 


pressec, with sharp, fringed margins, with scuta 
beneath ; toes webbed half their length ; chin with 
4 pentagonal broad seales, placed in pairs, behind 
each other: 6 femoral pores placed on a con- 
tinued line. 

Young and Adult—Above ash-coloured, in 
some with a greyish brown lateral band, from the 
muzzle continued to the tail; the latter with in- 
distinct brownish transversal bands; others ir- 
regularly spotted and marbled with blackish 
brown; pupil and iris as in the preceding 
species. Whitish beneath. 

Habit —Pinang. Philippine Islands, Borneo, 
Java, Bengal, Assam. [Note. Specimens in the 
Maseum of the Asiatic Society]. 

‘The individuals were observed in houses in the 
valley of Pinang. In a male the posterior half of 
the tail happens to be divided so as to appear 
double; one of the pieces, the continuation of the 
normal tail, is depressed, slightly fringed, and 
beneath with the row of scuta continued, the 
other is cylindrical, somewhat shorter, and above 
and below covered with minute scales. ‘The 
largest individual was of the following di- 
meensions : 

Length of the head,.. 
Do. do trunk 
Do. do tail,... 








Entire length,...4¢ ,, 
(2323) Gen. GymNopactytus, Spix, 


Toes not widened into a disk, nor with denti- 
lated margins ; all five with non-retractile nails ; 
fifth hind-toe versatile or capable of turaing from 
the others under a right angle, 


(2324) GymNnopacTyLus PucHetius (Gray) 
Syw.—Cyrtodactylus pulchellus, Gray, 


Gonyodactylus pulchellus, Wagler, 
Gymnodactylus pulchellus, Dumeril and 
Ore 


Head, back and limbs with numerous three sid- 
ed tubercles among the smaller flat scales ; sides 
of the body with a longitudinal fold of the skin; 
the anterior upper part of the cylindrical tail 
with distant rings of founded, pointed tubercles ; 
beneath a row of seuta. Chin with six scales, the 
ceutre pair elongated pentagonal. Males with 36 
femoral pores on two not connected -lines, be- 
tween which, in front of the anus, a short narrow, 
longitudinal furrow, Both sexes with 3 or 4 
tubercles obliquely situated on each side of the 
root of the tail, 

Young and Adult.—Above rich brownish ochre; 
the nape of the neck and back with 6 broad 
transversal bands (the two anterior horse-shoe 
shaped), ofa rich velvety mulberry, or snuff-colour 
with sulphur or chrome-yellow margins. The tail 
with 8 or 9 complete rings of similar colour, 
without the margins. Beneath : throat and belly 
whitish yellow, or pale brownish, each scale 
minutely dotted with brown. Pupil vertical, 
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dentilated ; ivis golden, finely vermiculated with ; 


Van Dyke brown. 

Habit,—Pinang Hills. Singapore. 

Inthe male the two rows of femoral pores com- 
mence as two short parallel longitudinal limbs, 
separated from each other by a narrow short 
furrow, on the sides of which, (vertically), the first 
five femoral (preanal), pores are placed. In front 
of the anus the short vertical portions turn right 
and left under a nearly right angle, continuing 
fhe entire length of the thigh, each supporting 13 
more femoral pores. The interval between the 
anus and the latter is partly occupied by a flat, 
slightly raised triangular space, covered by ra- 
ther large, imbricate, rounded scales. In the 
female the two lines of larger scales carrying 
the femoral pores of the males, are present, each 
scale having a small shallow, round depression. 
The short, longitudinal furrow of the male is 
either wanting or barely distinguishable, but 
the triangular space with larger scales, in front of 
the anus, is present. The species appears to be 
rather numerons on the hills at Pinang, where the 
individuals obtained were captured in houses, at 
an elevation of 2,200 feet. The largest male was 
of the following dimensions : 


Length of the head,,........ 14 inch 
Do. do. trunk,. 3 
Do. do. tail,... 





Entire length..,10 inches. 

Its habits offer nothing peculiar: it bites ficrcely 
in defence. In captivity it refuses insects. The 
integuments, when about being renewed, are 
piecemeal torn off by the teeth, and devoured. 
A single egg deposited was of a spherical form, 
about half an inch in diameter, of a whitish yel- 
low colour. M,M. Dumeril and Bibron assign 
Bengal as the habitat of this species. The speci- 
men originally described by Mr. Gray, some in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society, aud a number 
in my own collection, all are from the hills of 
Prince of Wales Island (Pulo Piuang,) but no 
authenticated record exists of this species ever 
having been observed in Bengal. Another, widely 
different species of Gymnodactylus inhabits Bengal, 
as yet not published, and only known from three 
specimens, preserved in spirits in the Muscum of 
the Asiatic Society, where they are marked 
Gymnoductylus dunatus, Blyth. One of these 
came from Midnapore, the others from Chyebassa. 
The species somewhat approaches to @ fasciatus, 
Dum. and Bibr. (Cubina fasciata, Gray.) The 
Museum possesses another nondescript species 
from Almorah, Gymuodactylus nebulosus, Blyth, 
MSS. allied to @. marmoratus, (Gray). ~ 

The plate of Cyrtodactyius pnichellus in Gray’s 
Tilustrations of Indian Zoology is not taken from 
life, and gives a most inadequate idea of the phy- 
siognomy and beauty of the living animal. This 
should be observed, as M.M. Dumeril and Bibron 
praise the figure, which evidently has served as } 
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original of their own description, and of copies 
introduced in ilustrative works upon that order 
of animals. = 

Fam. Varanid.&. Bonaparte, (PLAT¥NOTES, 
Dun and Bibr.) 

(2325) Gex, Vananvus, Merrem. 

Scales set side by side, surrounded by an an- 
nular series of very mirute tubercles ; tail above 
more or less trenchant,; on the throat a fold in 
front of the chest. 

Varani aquatici—Dum. and Bibr, 
(2320) Varanus Nesuosvs, Dumeril and 
Bibron. 
Syy.—Tupinambis nebulosus, Cuvier MSS. 
Monitor nebulosus, Gray. 
Monitor nebulatus, Schlegel. 
Varanus nebulosus, apud, Gray : Catal- 

Muzzle very elongated; nostrils obliquely 
cleft, situated half ways between the muzzle and 
the anterior angle of the eye; lips each with 50 
scales; tecth compressed with sharp but not 
dentilated edges. 

Young —Above. Ground-colour deep chocolate 
brown ; the head largely marbled with greenish 
yellow ; neck with indistinct obliquely converging 
gamboge lines; back, sides and limbs with 
gamboge shots, consisting of one to five scales, 
(those of the upper. margins of the fingers form- 
ing continued lines ;) sides of the anterior half 
of the tail, similarly coloured ; the double row 
of scales covering the back of the tail gamboge ; 
the posterior half deep chocolate with two dis- 
tant (the second subterminal,) indistinct gam- 
boge coloured rings. 

Beneath. Ground colour pale chocolate. Chin, 
throat, chest and four limbs transversely undulat- 
ed with greenish yellow ; abdomen with short, 
interrupted, transversal yellow bands, consist- 
ing of from 4 to 12 scales; hind-limbs with 
larger similar spots; anterior half of the tail 
indistinctly marbled with yellowish green ; 
posterior half like the upper surface, Pupil 
round ; iris narrow, golden. 

Adult.—Above brownish olive with yellow 
dots ; anterior half of the tail yellow with minute 
square brown spots; posterior half brown and 
yellow-ringed ; margins of the toes yellow. Be- 
neath marbled and barred with brown and yellow. 

Habit.— Pinang. Java, Siam, Bengal. 

The only individual observed was a young 
male, captured in the hills at Pinang, of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 


Length of the head,......... 18 inch. 









To. do. trunk » 52 
Do. do. tail... 6. OF 
Entire length,..... 16 


(2327) Varanus FLavescens, (Gray) 
Monitor flavescens, Gray. 
Monitor Hardwickii, Gray, MSS. 
Varanus russellii, Schlegel. MSS. 
Monitor exanthamaticus, Var. indica, Schlegel 
Varanus piequotii, Dum, and Bibr. 
Empagusia flavescens, Gray : Catal. 
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Muzzle obtuse; nostrils oval, oblique, nearer 
the muzzle than the orbit ; a series of supraor- 
bital scales larger than the rest; scales of the back 
distant, bluutly keeled, of the tail and outside of 
the hind-limbs closer, sharply kecled ; toes very 
short, nails yellow. 

Above. Ground-colour light green olive with 
numerous distant, interrupted, transversal, yel- 
low bands; temples, cheeks, aud lips yellow. 
Beneath yellow; the throat with transversal 
pale brownish bands. 

Habit.—Pinang. Bengal, N'pal. 

A single male observed was of the following 
dimensions : 





Feet. Tuch. 

Length of the head,...... 0 3 
Do. do, trank, 1 0% 
Do. do. tail, 1 6t 
Entire length,.... .... 2 9¢ 


(2328) Varanus Satvator (Laurenti.) 
Lacertus indicus, Lochner ? 
Lacerta mexicana, Seba, 
Lacertus americanus,“amphibius Tupinambis 
dictus ; Seba. S 
Stellio salvator, Laurenti. 
Monitor Lizard, Shaw. 
Lacerta monitor ? Hermann. 
Tupinambis bivittatus, Kull, apud Boie. 
Monitor elegans, Gray, 
Monitor & deux rubans, Cuvier. 
Hydrosaurus bivittatus, Wagler. 
Monitor vittatus, Lesson. 
Varanus bivittatus, Dumeril and Bibron, 
Hydrosaurus salvator, Gray, Catal. 
“ Beyawak” of the Malays of the Peninsula. 
Head very elongated ; nostrils oval, nearly trans- 
versal, close to the muzzle ; a serigs of supraor- 
bital scales, larger than the rest; teeth with den- 
tilated edges ; toes very long. Above. Ground 
colour dark brown or black ; a band on the side 
of the neck from the shoulder to the eye, 5 to 7 
distant, transversal series of separate rings, 
between which numerous spots or interrupted 
transversal lines, all yellow or yellowish 
white ; the outside of the limbs and the tail 
spotted, the latter indistinctly banded with yel- 
low. Beneath yellow, the throat with indistinct 
transversal black bands and minute spots; the 
sides of the body and limbs in some individuals 
with large blackish dentilations. 

Habit.— Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Philip 
pine and Molucca Islands, Amboina, Java, Ben- 
gal. 

This species is very numerous both in hilly aud 
marshy localities, Itis commonly during the 
day observed in the branches of trees overhang- 
ing rivers, preying upon birds and their eggs, 
and smaller lizards, and When disturbed, it throws 
itself from a considerable height into the water.— 
When attacked on level ground, it attempts its 
escape by running, if possible towards the water. 


Tts quickness however is not so great as to prevent 'ghe head or back, or the lips, 


a man from overtaking it, when it will courageons- 
ly defend itself with teeti: and claws and by strokés 
of the tail. ‘The lowest castes of Hindoos, capture 
these lizards commonly by digging them out of 
their burrows on the banks of rivers, for the sake 
of their flesh, which by these people is, greatly re- 
lished. Some individuals attain to nearly 7 feet 
in length, but the majority are smaller. A female 
examined was of the following dimensions : 


Feet. Inch. 


Length of the head 1... 0 44 











Do. do. trunk... 1 384 
Do, do. tail... 2 BE 
Entire length... 4 4¢ 


Fam. Icuanxipa, Gray, (Runores, Dumerit 
and Bibron.) 


Sun-Fam, ACRODONTINE (Acropvontss, Dum, 
and Bibr.) 


(2329) Gen, Catores, Cuvier, 

Head quadrangular pyramidal, more or less 
elongated, with small angular scales of 
nearly equal diameter, Occipital scale minute. 
Yongue thick, fungous, rounded, with the apex. 
slightly notched. In the upper jaw 5 incisors 
and 2 canines, Nosirils lateral, pierced through 
a plate situated close to the muzzle, No traus- 
versal fold on the throat, sometimes with a large 
longitudinal fold on both sides. A gular pouch 
varying in size. A crest from the nape 
of the neck to the tail. Scales of the sides of the 
trunk homogeneous, imbricated in oblique series. 
No femoral pores. 

Sub- Gen. Broxcnocena, Kaup, 


Scales of the trunk in oblique series, inclined 
backwards, their points directed downwards, 
oe part of the sides of the head not swol- 

en, 

(2330) BroncHoceta CristaTELa, (Kuhl) 
Lacerta mexicana strumosa, &c. Seba, 89, 1. 
Agamacristatella, Kuhl. 
Agama gutturosa Merrem, 
Bronchocela cristatella, Kaup, 

Bibr. 
Agama moluccana, Lesson, apud Schinz. 
Calotes gutturosa, Guerin. 
Calotes eristatellus, Schinz. 
Calotes gutturosus, Weigmann. 
“ Gruning” of the Malays ofthe Peninsula, 

Cervical crest (6 to 10 scules,) abruptly decreas- 
ing on the anterior part of the back; scales of 
the side of the trunk keeled, searcely half the 
size of those of abdomen; behind the posterior 
angle of the orbit 3 to 5 flattened scales, pointing 
outwards, forming a minute longitudinal crest. 

Normal colours. Beautiful grass-green, lighter 
beneath, entirely, or partially changeable to light 
grey, greyish olive, greenish brown, or blackish, 
sometimes with orange spots, or with indistinct 
black network; large isolated round spots on 


eyelids, or mar- 


apud Dum, and 


ee ak 
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gins round tympanum, momentarily black ; some- 
times with transversal distant brown bands, parti- 
cularly on the tail, [Note. During life there is 
no trace of blue, or even bluish green about this 
lizard, but afier death it sometimes acquires 
this colour from the effects of spirits of wine, to 
which dreumstance must be attributed the de- 
nomination of ‘ Blue Calotes,” Gray, in Griffith’s 
edition of Cuvier. Vol 9, p. 55.] Seales of the 
outside of the limbs and feet edged with brown. 
Pupil circular; iris brown with a narrow golden 
ring. 

Habit —Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singa- 
pore, Amboyna, Island of Buru, Java, Sumatra: 


This species is very numerous in the Malayan 
countries both in the valleys and on the hills. It 
moves and leaps with great quickness among the 
branches of the trees. ‘he most striking feature is 
the great power of suddenly changing ils colours. 
The Malayan denomination of this species is 
“ @runing,” which in Marsden’s Dictionary is 
translated “(a specics of lizard, which changes 
its colour as it is affecled by fear or anger; 
the cameleon.” No cameleon however appears 
to inhabit the Malayan countries, but the present 
Heard passes under that name among the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants. One of the largest males 
was of the following dimensions : 





, ¥eet. Inch. 
Length of the head,... 9 14 
Do. do, trunk,.. 0 3g 
Do. do. tail... 1 28 
. Entire length,... 1 via 
Those of the intestinal canal : 
Small intestines, eee 3¢ inch. 
Large, 5) + lf 
Caecum, 5, ws OF 


The stomach is cylindrical, simply a continua~ 
tion of @sophagus without fundus, but separated 
from the small intestines by a valve. In several 
dissected it contained nothing but mucus. The 
length of esophagus and the stomach together 
was 1¢ inch. ‘I'he anterior part of the small in- 
testines is widened till about a quarter of an inch 
from the pyloric valve, where ductus eoledochus 
enters. Coscum is very widened,-more so than 
any other part of the canal, of a crescent shape. 


(2331) Gen. Lopuyncs, Dumeril. 


Head triangular, more or less elongated, shelv- 
ing in front; orbital edge arched or angular; 
nostrils lateral, circular, or oval ; tongue papil- 
lary, rounded and very slightly notched at the 
point; in the upper jaw 5 incisors and 2 
canines ; tympanum superficial ; skin of the 
throat lax, forming in some a scarcely perceptible, 
in others a highly developed pouch, and an 
angular cross fold in front of the chest; neck, 
trunk and tail compressed, with a crest, generally 


the trunk rhombie, subimbricate, wiequal, (with 
scattered larger scales); femoral pores none. 

(2332) Lorpuyaus Axsatus, (Gray). 

Agama armata, Gray. 

Calotes tropidogaster, Cuvier. [Note. By mis- 
take: Calotes lepidogaster, Regne anim. 
1829. T. fi. p. 39.) 

Acauthosaura armata, Gray. 

Orbital edge slightly angular, with a long 
spine at its posterior extremity; no spinous 
tubercles on the occiput; on each side of the 
nape of the neck, immediately above the ear, 
another long spine, surrounded with 5 to 6 
shorter ones, at its base, from whence proceed 
obliquely over the temple and cheek a curved 
series of 18 larger polygonal, keeled scales; 
tympanum thick, circular; on the neck a crest 
of 8 to 12 long spines, surrounded with numerous 
smaller ones at the base; at a short interval the 
dorsal crest, the anterior 5 to 6 spines of which 
are very long, the rest rapidly decreasing towards 
the tail; gular pouch very small, not toothed, 
with scales of equal size; tail subtriangular, with 
a toothed crest above. 

Above. Head chestnut ; (rank and limbs black- 
ish green, with a black transversal band in the in- 
terval between the cervical and dorsal crests, con- 
tinued over the shoulders, with numerous pale 
yellowish white, black-edyed, rounded spots, as- 
suming the shape of trausveral bands on the 
limbs and the tail ;-the larger single scales on the 
sides, limbs and tail clear sky-blue; from the 
orbit over the Jip 5 to 6 radiating, black lines, 
Beneath yellowish white, Pupil circular, iris 
brown, with a narrow golden ring. 

Habit.—Pinang, Singapore. Cochin China. 

At Pinang, this species appears to be very 
local, and mae numerous: two individuals exa- 
mined were obtained from spice plantations in 
the valley, They were very active and fierce, 
possessed in a slight degree the power of chang- 
ing the ground colour to a lighter hue, and 
in captivity refused food and water. In a female 
were found 13 eggs of a yellowish white colour, of 
an oval shape, $ inches in length. ‘The stomach 
contained fragments of leaves and twigs, and a 
quantity of earth aud lime, The latter probably 
originated from the lime water, with which the 
spice-trees are copiously sprinkled, to secure 
them against the attack of insects, The dimen- 
sions of the lizard were : 

Length of the head,. 
Do. do. trunk,. 
Do. do. tail,.. 


14 Inch. 
33 
6 
Entire length,... 103 
Of the intestinal canal : 
Small intestines,., 
Large,.. 
Cecum, .. .. OF 
The stomach capacious, with thick parietes. 








.. 14 Inch. 







most elevated on the nape of the neck ; scales of | The first portion of Duodenum is much widened 


» ’ 
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{iN within half an inch from Pylorus, where 
Ductus coledochus enters, Coscum is of a crescent- 
shnpe, much widened, as well as the large intes- 
tine. 


(2333) Gen. Drzopuyrvs, Gray. 


Head four-sided. Forehead rather concave, 
face-ridge high. Eye brows rounded. Occiput with 
3 or 4 larger tubercles on each side. 

Parotids unarmed. Nape and back with a crest 
of high compressed scales, with series of smaller 
sciles at their base. The thvoat rather lax. [Wode. 
Add: with a compressed pouch minutely toothed 
in front.) with a cross fold behind, (Note. Ques- 
tionable] extending up the front ofthe shoulders, 
Seales of the back small, rhombic, equal ; of the 
belly rather larger, smooth, ‘Tail compressed, 
keeled and toothed above, with 2 series of 
elongated keeled scales beneath. Femoral and 
preanal scales none. 


(2334) Ditopuyrus Grannis, Gray. (Pi. 
X). 


Habit—Pinang Hills. Rangoon. 

As the only published characters of this species 
leave its identity with the Malayan somewhat 
doubtful, they are here preposed. 

* Olive green; sides white spotted, beneath 
whitish ; tail black-Landed ; head with lines of ra- 
ther larger scales ; crest very high, formed of broad 
compresed close-set scales, with 3 or 4 series of 
scales on each side, of the base, interrupted over 
the shoulders.” (Gray : Catalogue of the Specimens 
of Lizards, §e p, 289.) 

Form,—The head is elongated, four-sided pyra- 
midal, its greatest height and breadth being equal, 
and less than one half of the length. _ The muzzle 
is narrow, rounded, depressed. Th® upper sur- 
face of the head is very sloping, with a narrow 
furrow between the arched orbital parietes ; the 
forehead depressed or concave. The scales are 
polygonal, keeled ; those of the margin of the 
orbits and forehead larger, imbricate, forming a 
sharp ridge ; four similar scales form a short ridge 
in the centre of the forehead, close to the muzzle, 
Behind the orbit, over tympanum, and on each 
side of the nape of tlfe neck are similar short, 
oblique ridges, each composed of 5 larger pointed 
tubercular scales. The rostral shietd is very broad, 
narrow, triangular ; the mental, is much smaller, 
pointed, triangular, with two large polygonal 
seales on each side. ‘he upper jaw is covered 
with 26, the lower with 24 elongated, narrbw, 
rectangular scales. 


Dentition. 
6 1—l 14-14 36, 
Theis. — ; Canin. -—~— 3 Molar. ——- = — 
4 1-1 14-14 34. 


The incisors and anterior molars are very small ; 
the latter gradually increasing in size, flat, sharp- 
ly edged, bluntly tricuspidate. The tongue is 
thick, flattened, very slightly notched in front, 





the anterior half spongy, the posterior with large 
backwards pointed papilla. 

The nostrils are nearly circular, pierced, in a 
large oval scale, in front of which 3 scales inter- 
vene between the rostral. The eyes are large, sunk 
in the orbits, the pupil circular, black ; the 
iris blue with golden spots and a narrow ring. 
The eyelids are covered with very minute poly- 
gonal, tubercular scales. Each tarsus with a 
double row of scales, the inner one of small, poly- 
gonal, tubercular ; the outer one of rhombic, flat 
with the angles overlapping, so as to give the free 
margin a toothed appearance. ‘The tympanum 
is large circular, The skin of the throat is very 
lax, forming a compressed pouch, the anterior 
thargin of which is slightly toothed, owing to the 
series of scales overlapping each other. But there 
is during life no trace of any “ crossfold behind, 
extending up the frout of the shonlders.” The 
scales of the neck and back are very minute, 
rhombic, or subrectangular, smooth, increasing 
in size aud becoming imbricate om the sides, 
abdomen, limbs and throat. On the neck is a 
high arched, toothed crest, composed 26 large 
ensiform scales, the 13 anterior gradually increas- 
ing in length, the rest decreasing. The base of 
the crest is supported by two jeden slightly 
arched series of rectangular scales, much larger 
than those of the rest ofthe body, but those of 
the upper series double the size of those of the 
inferior, The dorsal crest commences at a short 
interval a little behind the shoulders. {n shape 
and component parts it resembles the former, but 
is double the extent, consisting of 45 scales, all of 
which however are iuferior in height to those of 
the cervical crest, which, ag well as the somewhat 
lower, sloping level, renders the dorsal crest less 
conspicuous than the former. The skin is somewhat 
lax on’ the sides of the body, leaving the ribs 
visible. The tail is very much compressed, attenu- 
ated elongated. Its sides are covered with rather 
large, smooth imbricate, rhombic scales, 'The an- 
terior third of the upper margin is toothed, com- 
posed of a single row of large, gradually decreas- 
ing, sharply keeled scales, The other two thirds 
are covered by two rows of keeled scales, thus - 
giving the posterior part of the tail a bidentated 
appearance, The lower surface of the tail is cover- 
ed by two series of large, gradually decreasing, im- 
bricate, keeled scales, giving it a bidentated ap- 
pearance. The limbs are slender; the anterior 
little more than half the length of the posterior, 
and the toes very short. The posterior 4th 
toe is excessively long. The palms and soles are co- 
vered with minute, pointed, rough scales ; the toes 
above and beneath with sharply keeled, imbricate, 
rhombic scales, The claws are large, trenchant, 
curved. 

Colours-—The ground-colour of the head, 
neck, throat, gular pouch, and the chest ig 
impure gamboge, the scales edged with brown. 
The eyelids dark brown, the tarei buff. A dark 


blue triangular streak proceeds from the anterior 
angle of the orbit to the nostril; another is plae- 
ed parallel with the upper labial scales, which 
as well as the lower are of a pale blue, as also the 
tympanum. rom the labial scales and tym- 
panum on each side across the throat, the pouch, 
and the sides of the neck, proceed 7 oblique, 
undulating, dark blue bands The tympanum 
is enclosed by two oblique broad, purple-brown 
bands, which join each other under an angle at 
the anterior extremity of the cervical avest, where 
a third broad, longitudinal purple-brown band 
commences, proceeding over the side of the neck, 
then expanding, covers the back aud the upper 
half of the sides of the body, where its lower 
margin describes two large enrves, ‘Lhe lower 
part of the sides are of a deep lilac, changing on 
the abdomen to bluish white, On the sides of 
the body and on the abdomen appear several 
oblique series of Jozenge-shaped spots: a 
few ou the brown portion of the sides of 
a deep Indian red, the rest bright gam- 
boge, The cervical and dorsal crests are 
mulberry-brown ; the former with the upper 
half of each of the first 13  seales light-green ; 
the latter with the upper half of the first 10 scales 
pale yellow. The sentes at the base of the 
crests partake of the general colour, but many of 
them have a pale yellow spot. The tail is above 
and beneath with alternate broad rings of impure 
white, the scales edged with brown, and purple- 
brown, changing to black on the posterior half. 
The legs, feet and toes are dark purple-browa 
with indistinct transversal yellowish bands. 
+ Dimensions. Foot. Inch. 
Length of the head,... 2 
Yo do. trunk,. 0 4% 
Do do. tail... 1 4 
Entire length... ft. 104 in. 

Height of 13th 
scale,....... 08 inch. 

do 15th 





Length of the 
cervical erest,. 1% inch 5} 
Do do dorsal Do 








crest, .... 3 inch 3 seale... .... OF 
Lengthof hume- . 
TUS,...s0seeeee Linch; Of femur, ...... 1$ inch. 


1 
lOftibia,....... 2 
Of foot and 
4th toc... 2b 
Entire Length,... 33 inch. 6 inch, 
The only individual examined, was captured 
ona botanical excursion by Sir William Norris 
on the Pinang Hills, on the bank of a mountain 
stream, at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. It 
appeared slow in its movements, of general slug- 
gish habits, showed no power of changing colours, 
and in confinement it refused insects, vegetable 
food, as wellas water, After having been pre- 
served in rectified spirits of wine for upwards of 
8 years, the specimen has retained the original 
browu and white colours and the Indian red spot ; 


Do do forearm, 1$ 
Do do hand and 
4th toe, 1 
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changed to whitish, and the dark 
blackish. 

Although the colours in this state do not agree 
with those given by Mr. Gray, apparently though 
not stated, taken from a preserved specimen, the 
peculiar destribution of the markings correspond , 
and induce me to*believe inthe identity of the . 
animals, 


(2335) Ger. Duaco, Linne, apud Dumeril and 
Bibron. 

Head triangular, obtuse in front, slightly de- 
pressed, covered > with sinall scales of unequal 
diameter. 

Three or four incisors “and 2 canines in the up- 
per jaw. Tongue spongy, thick, rounded, entire. 
{Note—In the following species the tongue is 
thinutely, yet distinctly xodched] Tynspanum hid- 
den (i. e. Dracunculus, Weigmann.) in some, 
visible in others, In the centre of the throat 
an elongated vertical pouch; on each side a 
smaller horizontal In genera: a small cervical 
crest. [Lhe female of Draco fimbriatus, Kult, 
(i.e. Draco abbreviatus, Gray,) TD. volans 
and D. maculatus differs from the male in having 
no cervical crest, and in having a smaller, less 
elongated gular pouch} ‘Trunk depressed, with a 
Jateral membrane, supported by the spurious ribs, 
No femoral pores, Tail very long, thin, angulars, 
lightly depressed at the root. 

A. Lympanum visible, metallic iridescent, 

(2336) Draco Vorays, Linne, 

Draco yolans apud Gmel., Latr., Gray. 

Draco Priepos, inns, apud Gmelin. 

Draco major, Laurenti. 

Draco minor, Laurenti. 

Le Dragon, Daubenton, Lacepede, Bonnat. 

Flying Draco, Shaw. 

Draco viridis, Daudin, apud Merr., Khul, 
Wolf, Wagler. 

Draco fuseus, udin, apud Merr., Kubl. 

Draco bourouniensis, Lesson ? 

Draco daudinii, Dumeril and Bibron. 

“ Chichak terbang” or * Kubin” of the Malays. 

Scales of the back rhomboidal, imbricate, iadis- - 
tinctly keeled; of the throat granular, of equal 
size ; the adult male with a smail cervical erest ; 
tongue minutely notched in front; gular pouch 
of the male very long, narrow, nearly double the 
length of the head ; of the female shorter, broad 
triangular. 

Adult male and female, Head metallic brown 
or green, with a black spot between the eyes. 
Back and inner half of the wing-membrane varied 
with metallic, iridescent dark brown and rosc- 
colour, in some disposed in alternate trangversal 
bands, with-aumerous black spots and short 
irregular waved or zigzag lines. Limbs and tail 
in some with rose -coloured transversal bands. 
Sides of the neck and lips also rose coloured 
with black spots. Cheeks and_ eyelids silvery- 
white or sky-blue, the latter with short radiat- 


lue marks fo _ 








but the yellow, light-green and light-blue have | ing black lines. Throat and gular pouch bright 
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yellow, the former dotted with black; lateral|a very clongated, pointed — gular 
pouches yellow or silvery rose, dotted with | double ‘the length of the head, and 
black. Outer half of the wing membrane black | elevated cervical crest, consisting of 6 to 8 
with indistinct transversal bands, composed | pointed tubercular scales, and continued along'the 
of large, sometimes confluent, spots of sil- | anterior half of the back in the shape of a ridge 
very rose or whitish colour; the margins ap- | composed of a raised fold of the skin.- The Semale 
pearing as minutely fringed with silver Beneath | has neither cervical crest nor dorsal ridge, and 
either whitish yellow or pale sky blue with | ber gular pouch is much reduced, its length being 
metallic lustre ; the membrane largely, the abdo- | about one half of the length of the head. Both sexes 
men in some miuutely spotted with black or | have the following characters in common. From 
brown, Tris hazel, with a golden narrow ring. teach side of the neck commences a series Of 
Young of the same more vivid colours, with a {| spinous scales, sometimes close together on one 
series of double black spots along the spine of | side, distauton the other, which, increasing in 
the back, and some sefttered on the sides. size and becoming more distant, continue alone 

Habit.—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Phitip-| the side of the body, where they deviate out 
pine Islands. Borneo, Java, wards, marking the origin of the wings, and again 

The transcendent. beanty of the individually | converge towards the root of the tail, where they 
varying colours, baffles description. Such as are | terminate, The scales of the back are generally 
current of this and other species, appear to have | Smooth, consisting of sinaller polygonal, mixed 
been taken from preserved specimens. As the lizard | with some larger rhombic, indi 
Jies in shade along the trunk of a tree, its co- | imbricate scales. Tn some indi n 
lours at a distance appear like a mixture of brown | ter are dispose so as to form a series: on 
and grey, and render it scarecly distinguishable | each side of the dorsut spine. ‘The supra- 
from the bark. Thus it remains with no signs of life | orbital margin has from 3 to 4 Jarge pointed 
except the restless eyes, watching passing insects, | tubercles, of which but the one situated at the 
which, suddenly expanding the wings, it seizes | posterior angle appears to be constant. The 
with a sometimes considerable, unerring leap, | Scales of the neck and throat are sinall granular, 
It is but on close inspection, exposed to the light | from which those covering the tympanum differ 
or in the sun that the matchless brilliavey af its | by being larger, flattened and polygonal. ‘The 
colours appears. But the lizard itself appears to | tubercles of the throat and neck, aud many of the 
possess no power of changing them, ‘This | Scales of the hacky wing membranes, and the 


pouch, 
a slightly 








species is numerous on trees, in valleys and hills, 
‘the female, apparently less numerous than the 
male, carries 3 to 4 eggs ofan oval cylindrical 
shape, $ of an inch in length, and of a yellowish 
white colour—Of a number examiicd none ex- 
cveded the following cimensions : 


Length of the heac,... C4 Ineh. 








De, do truuk, . 2% 
Do, do. tail... 4h 


B.—-Tympanum hidden by scaies (Dxacunce- 
Lus, Weigmann). 

(2337) Draco Macutates, Gray. } 

° 

Syn.---Dracunculus maculatus, Gray. * 

* Note. [“ Grey, black-spotted ; wings black- 
spottéd ; throat grey ; pouch of the male elon- 
gate ; scales of the back rather uneqnal, rhombic, 
keeled’; of the sides rather smaller ; sides with 
aseries of large keeled scales ; ears rather sunk, | 
with unequal flat seales; tail slender, with a! 
central ‘keel above, and 5 more smali ones on the 
sides, base <ilated, with 5 nearly equidistant 
eqital keels above.” --Catalogue of the Specimens 
of Lizards, &c., p. 2367 

Habit —Pinang. Tenasserim. 

Form.—TVhis species closely resembles Drace- 
Hineatus, Daudin, (Dracunculus lineatus, Wieg- 
mann,) from which it differs in ihe fol- 





ae 
Peroins keeled, imbricate, rhombic scales, 
| fi 





lowing partieulass. The adult mele carries 


limbs, have cach a minute rounded cavity at the 
point, discernible by a lens, ‘the pouches, chest 
an:t abdomen are eovered with rhombic, imbri- 
cate, kecled scales without apical cavities. Each 
jaw has 16 labial scales. ‘The tail long, very 
broad at the base,, particularly in the male, sud- 
nly tapering, rounded above, and covered with 
The 
st large ones of the lowest series of the root 
form a move or less conspictous toothed crest, 
The lower surface is flattened, with scales like 
the upper, ‘Lhe apex of the tongue is notehed, 








Drentition, 
4 l-1l 15-15 
Incis.—, Canin, -—-, Molar —~—, 
2 1—1 35,15 


Colours.—Vhis species bears so close a vesem- 
blance to Draco volang, that itis seareely possible 
to point out any difference. The upper parts of the 
body are metallic greenish-brown, varied with 
golden rose-colour or isabeila, indistinctly dotted 
and lined with black, The wings are goldeu isabella 
with transversal black lands, formed by series of 
black rounded spots,either eeparate or confluent on 
the inner half, but blending into one another on 
the outer-half. In some individuals numerous un- 
dulating golden rose-coloured or buff lines longitu- 
dinally intersect the hands. ‘The margins are 
finely fringed with silver, ‘The limbs and tail are 
indistinetly ringed with black or brown. A black 
spot on the vertex, between the eyes, appears to 
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from the living animal, M.M. Dumeril and 
Bibron have been led to publish an erroneous 
description and figure. The las’ description of 
this species of Mr. Gray appears to be founded on 
the same authority. It runs thus : “ Olive with 
black edged white spots and a black edged white 
atreak on each side, beneath whitish.” Catal. &e., 
p. 263.] 

Ground colour, above blackish-grey; the back 
and sides with? parallel lines of pale sulphur 
colour, edged with black, the 2nd from below, 
the 4th and 6th composed of more or less con- 
fluent spots, the other 3 of distant round spots. 
‘The expanded membrane black with 7 or 8 broad 
distant, transversal bars of a brilliant orange. 
The tail above with numerous small pale yellow 
spots, ‘The forelegs with orange coloured round- 
ed spots, some of which tipped with azure; the 
hindlegs minutely spotted with yeliow. The 
throat pale azure ; abdomen pale orange, marbled 
with broad bluish black veius ; the tail beneath 
pale yellowish white. The lower eyelidis pure 
white ; pupilcircular, iris hazel with a narrow 
golden ring. 


Habit.— Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Cochin- 
China, 

The head is covered with small elongated poly- 
gonal keeled scales ;_ the upper jaw with 26, the 
lower with 18 to 20, The mental shield is elongated 
polygonal ; the upper part of the sides is joined to 
the first lower labial scales ; the centre partis on 
each side in contact with the first of series of 13 
to 15 elongated polygonal scales, which follow 
the tract of the labial, between which there is a 
narrow intervening space covered with smooth 
polygonal scales, larger than those of the rest of 
the throat. The back and wing membranes are 
covered with minute granular scales, the abdomen 
with larger smooth rhombic scales. Thase of the 
tail above and beneath are verticillated,vectangular 
subimbricate, and strongly keeled. The tongue 
is ‘thick, fungous, net scaly as incorrectly re- 
_presented, with the tip much flattened, free and 
slightly extensile, divided in two laterally com- 
presse sharp points, . 

The molar teeth are tricuspidate, increasing in 
size, the anterior being the smallest, In the adult 
they are much worn and incrustated with brown 
tartar, like the teeth of Semnopitheci and 
Ruminantia. 


be constant also in this species. The gular pouch 
and the throat are bright yellow, the latter in some 
dotted with pale brown. ‘The chest and abdomen 
whitish yellow in some, bluish white in others, The 
under surface of the wings is of the latter colour, in 
some with single large rounded black spots near 
the marging, independent of the upper markings, 
which may be distinguished through the hemi- 
transparent membrane, 

Of this species but four, of which 2 males 
were received from Sir Wm. Norris. They were 
all from the Hills of Pinang; [Note. The 
Museum of the Asiatic Society possesses two fe- 
males, obtained by the late Dr. Spry in the 
Tenasserim Provinces.| none exceeded the fol- 
Jowing dimensions : 

Length of the head,......... Of inch. 
Do do trunk,. 38 
Do do _ tail,.. . 5B 




































8% inches. 

The intestinal canal of a female measured : 
Small intestines,. . 8 inches 
Large 7 Of 
Cecum - » O28 

The capacious stomach contained remains of 
insects, particularly of the gigantic black ant, 
inhabiting the Malayan hill forests, ‘The first 

ortion of Duodennm is much widened till with- 
ina quarter of an inch from Pylorus, where 
Ductus coledochus enters. Coecum is of a short 
crescent shape, much widened as well as the large 
intestine, In the abdominal cavity appeared 5 
eggs, of an oval form, yellowish white colour, 
each half an inch in length. 

(2388) Gen. LerIoLerts, Cuvier, apud Du- 
meril and Bibron. 

Head sub-pyramidal quadrangular with minuler 
polygonal, tubercular scales. ‘fympanic_mem- 
brane a little ennk. ‘Tongue scaly on the 
anterior, papillary on the posterior half, apex 
bifid. Chest with a transversal fold in front, 
Two canines in each jaw. Trank sub-cylindrical 
with granular scales above ; beneath with larger 
smooth, imbricate, rectangular scales. Jemora 
pores. Tail conical, very long; the root broad 
and depressed, the rest excessively slender. 

To these characters it will be necessary to add : 
Skin of the side of the trunk excessively lax, 
capable of being expanded into a large wing-like 
membrane by means of the sia anterior, very long, 








spurious ribs. Dentition. 
Luroveris Betti (Gray. «v8 1—1 19-12 
(2339) aa? an tut (Gray) Incis — ; Canin, awe Molar. . 
Syn.—Uromastix bellii, Gray 3 1-1 1-1 TAL 
Uromastix belliana, Ill Ind Zool idk ‘The nails are long, lightly arched, of a pate 
Leiolepis guttatus, Cuvier, apud- Dumerii | yellowish horn-colour. The wing membrane in 
: & Bibron. | a state of repose appears like a longitudinal loose 


fold, extending along each side from the axilla to 
the inguinal region. Expanded the external 
margin becomes arched, the trunk and the mem- 
branes forming a greatly flattened oval disk, 


Cynosaurus punctatus, Schlegel 
Leiolepis belli, Gray. Catal. 
{Noe. 1n the supposition that this incorrect- 
Ye avawn and eoloured fieure has been taken 
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strongly contrasting with the bulky appearance 
of the parts in a state of repose,) resembling the 
hood of Naja.- The transversal diameter of the 
disk across axilla and the inguinal region is 12 
inches ; across the centre 22 inches, Like the 
mechanism of the Genus Draco, the membranes 
are expanded by means of the very long six an- 
terior pairs of spurious ribs, which the lizard has 
the power of moving forward undera right angle 
with the vertebral column. The six posterior 
ones are excessively short, and though equally 
moveable, do not appear materially to assist in 
expanding the membranes, The latter are used as a 
parachute in leaping from branch to branch, after 
which they immediately resume their state of re- 
pose, Sudden fear, or anger will also cause a mo- 
mentary expansion. The femoral pores are situ- 
ated on a series of rather large rhombic scales on 
each thigh. In a number of twelve adult indivi- 
duals the pores varied from13 to 19 on each thigh. 
Th the specimens inthe Paris Museum, describ- 
ed by M.M. Dumeril and Bibron, there are from 
20 to 24 on each thigh. 

This species appears to be numerous, but local. 
Twelve were at one time obtained from a spice 
plantation in Province Wellesley, some of which 
were in the act of changing the integuments. 
‘They were very active and swift, more so than 
their rather heavy make would induce to believe, 
and they would bite and scratch when handled, 
although among themselves ina spacious cage, 
they appeared peaceable, and patiently submit- 
ted to being trodden, or run over by a neigh- 
bour, about ascending the perch. ‘The 
Malay, who brought the lizards, asserted they 
were frugivorous, and might. be fed with soft 
fruit and boiled rice, which was perfectly true. 
In one immediately examined, the stomach and 
intestines contained rounded seeds of various 
kinds from the smallest size to that of a large 
pea, and vegetable fibres. [Note. ‘The latter, 
however, as well as sand and fragments of stones, 
also occur in carnivorous and insectivorous ‘li- 
zards, ag well as serpents, which swallow these 
substances to stimulate digestion. ] 

The rest refused ingects and different kinds of 
fruit, but during the several month’s confinement 
each would daily eat a little boiled rice, and 
occasionally take water. Of these none exceeded 
the following dimensions. 


Ft. Inch. 

Length of the head,.... 0 * 
Do. do 
Do. do 





Entire length...... 2 foot 53 Inch. 
Length of the intestinal canal ; 
Small intestines,,.... 5$ Inch. 
Large do, 3 
Corcumy......seesereee OF 
The stomach is of a lengthened pyriform 
shape, one inch in length ; Duodenum, narrow, 








receives Ductus eoledechus at 3 inch distance 
from Pylorus.—-Coecum is very short, nearly cir~ 
cular. The large intestine is sacculated, termi- 
nating in a short simple rectum. 


(2340) Lerouerts-Revesir. © 


There seems to be reason to believe that Leio- 
lepis revesii * Gray, inhabiting #& China” and 
Arracan, is also found on the Malayan Penin- 
sula, 


* (Note. Syn.—Uromastia revesii, Gray.— 
“Olive with a series of bright red spots on each side.” 
(Griffith; Animal Kingdom, IX p. 62.) Such 
was the only account of this species at the time 
of the publication of Erpéteologie General, where 
it is not introduced, Mr. Gray’s latest de- 
scription runs thus: “* Olive with longitudinal 
series of pale whitish spots; when alive blackish, 
with orange spots onthe back, and a series of 
bright red spots on the sides, —China.” (Catalogue 
&e. p. 263). 

The Museum of the Asiatic Society possesses 
an adult male and a young specimen, sent from 
Arracan by Capt. Phayre. The form resembles 
in every particular that of Lefolepis guttatus, 
from which the present species principally differs 
by its colours, larger heavier saab and size. Each 
jaw is covered by 20 scales. From the mental 
scale proceeds a series of 10 larger scales on 
each side below the labial. On the throat appear 
2 or 8 strong transversal folds, of which the 
anterior commences from the posterior margin of 
the tympanum. ‘I'he tail is covered with keeled 
verticillate scales as in 2. gutéatus but not with 
“ rings of smooth scales” as Mr. Gray’s generic 
character states, 












Dentition. 
+ i—] 10—10 
i ‘ ; Femoral pores 20, 
10 
Ft. Tuch. 
Length of the head,... 0 lt 
Do «do _— trunk, 0 63 
Do do _ tail, 1 





Entire length... 2 


FAM. SCINCIDE, Gray, 
SAURES, Duméril and Bibron.) 


Sub-Fam. SAUROPHTHALMINA, Cocteau. 


(2341) Gen. Gonexius, Wagler, apud Du- 
merit and Bibron. 


Nostrils lateral, pierced either throngh the nasal 
or between the nasal and rostral shield ; tongue 
notched, squamous; teeth conical, often slightly 
compressed, and as it were wedge-shaped, sim- 
ple ; palate toothed or not, with a posterior noteh 
ora longitudinal groove ; auricular apertures ; 
four feet, each with 5 unequal, slightly compress - 
ed, not dentilated, nailed toes ; sides rounded ; 


72 inch, 


(LEPIDO- 





tail couical or slightly compressed, pointed. 
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(232) Sud-Gen, Eumecks, #eigmann. 

Nostrils pierced through the nasal shield, near 
the posterior maxgin 5 supernasal shields ; palate 
not toothed, with a rather shallow triangular 
notch behind ; scales smooth. 


(2348) Eumuces Punctatus, (Liune,) Var, 


Lacerta punctata, Linne. 
Stellio punctatus, Lawrenti. 
ia-Double raie, Daub apud Lacep, Bonnat. 


" Lacerta interpunetata, Dandin, 
Gmelin, apud Laatecille, 


Secincus hilineatus, Daudin. 

Scincus punctatus Schneider, apud Merrem, 
Scps seiucoides, Cuv. apud Gril lith, A. Ke 
Lygosoma punctata, Gray, apud Griff. A, K. 
Riopa punctata, Gray. 

Piliqua cuvierii, Cocteau 

Tiliqua davaucellii, Cocteau, 


Euneees punctatus, Weiginain, apud Dun : 


and Bibr. 
Riopa hardwickii, Gray + Catal, (Young.) 

Trunk individually varying in length ; limbs 
very small, giving the lizard a Dlindworm- 
like appearauce ; tail very thick at the root, 
fusiform, tapering to a very sharp point, its 
length varying from one to two-thirds of the 
entire length of the animal. Ou the anterior 
margin of the ear a small tubercle. Above 
metallic chestnut, or greenish bronze, in some 
with 6 or more or less distinct, dotted, black 
lines along the back, or with the two rows of 
seales nearest each side of a lighter shade than the 
ground colour, thus forming two lighter longitu- 
dinal bands. From the uostril to the middle of 
the side of the tail a black or brown band, with 
numerous small white spots on the sides. Limbs 
outside dotted with white. 
loured, in some the throat and tail minntely dot- 
ted with black. Iris dark brown, with a narvow, 
circular, golden ring. 


Habit.—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Singa- 
pore. Malabar and Coromandel Coast, Bengal. 


‘The variety described above, is numerous in the [ 





Malayan count 
Ofteveral the la 
ing dimensions :- 


ies, both on hills and in valley® 
st Individual was of the follow- 











Tength of the head 3 
Do. do. trun 22 
Do. do. tail... 12 

Entire length,,....... 43 


(2344) Sud-Gen, Evpreris, WVagler. 

Nostrils pierced through the posterior part of 
the nasal shield ; two super-nasal ; palate with a 
more or less deep triangular incision ; pterygoid 
teeth ; scales keeled. 


(2345) Evrreris Rurescens, (Shaw.} 


Lacerta maritima maxiina, &c. Seba I, 


bh 105, Fie 





i 


Beneath sulphur 2 ‘ 


Lacerta rufescens, Shaw, HI, P.1, P. 
258, 

Scincus rufescens, Mer- 
rem, apud. 


Cuvier. 
Gray in Griffith, 
AK. 


{ Scincus nultifasciatus, Kuhl. | 
Mabouya maltifasciata Fitzinger- 
Euprepis nfultifasciatus, Wagler- 
Tiliqua rufescens, Gray. 

Bumeces rufescens, Weigmann. 
Tiliqua carinata, Gray. 

‘Liliqua affinis, Gray, (Young’. 
Euprepes sebe, Dumeril at Bibron. 

Body strong ; limbs proportionate ; tail round- 
ed, slightly compressed, little exceeding half the 
entire length. Scales ot the back and sides: in 
the young with 5 to 7 keels; in the adult the 
dorsal scales with 3 to 5 keels, the rest smooth. 
The anterior margin of the ear with 8 or 4 mi- 
nute lobules. Lower eyelid with a series of 4 or 
5 larger, square scales. Pterygoid teeth minute, 
few, hid in the palatal membrane, forming & 
i short line on each side of the triangular incision 
' of the palate. 2 


Habit. —Sandwich-Islands, Philippines, Timor, 

Celebes, Borneo, Java, Coromandel, Bengal. 
Van. D. Dumeril and Bibron. 

Above. Ground colour shining bronze with 
5 to 7 zigzag, or dotted Ulack lines, in some 
continued on the tail; sides with many of the 
scales black, witha square white spot in the 
middle, in some arranged so as to produce 
numerous, distant, transversal bands, ‘Lhe 
margins of some or all the shields of the head 
black. Beneath sulphur coloured. [ris black with 
a golden circular ring. 

Habit.—Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, Sin- 
gapore, 





Van, E., Dumeril and Bibron. 

Above uniformly shining bronze ; sides in 
some sprinkled with blood red ; rest like the 
preeeding. 

Tabit,— Same localities. 

Var. F., Dumeril and Bibron. 

Above uniformly shining bronze ; the anterior 
half of the sides with a broad blood-red stripe, 
which in specimens preserved in spirits of wine 
‘ changes to whitish, or disappears ; the posterior 
part of the sides of the body andthe anterior of 
| the tail in some with square skyblue spots in the 
| middle of some of the scales ; vest like the preced- 
j ng. 

dTabit.—Saine locatities. 

‘These three varieties are exceedingly numerous 
in the hills and valleys of the Malayau countries. 
‘They may be seen basking in the sun, in bamn- 
boo hedges, or on trees, and they fearlessly enter 
houses in pursuit of insects, in which they dis- 
play great agility. The female deposits 6 to 12 
i yellow white, oval, cylindrical eggs, half an inch 

im length, Nearly all have on the lower two- 
| thirds of the tail a series of large seuta. In one 
; individual observed the last two-thirds of the 
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back of the tail was covered with a single series 
of very broad scales, of which each of the anterior 
had 15 to 16 keels. In another the tail had been 
Jost near the root, and reproduced by a pyrami- 
dal, soft, naked process, 2 inch long, with cireu- 
lar folds like’ those of the body of Jedthyophis,— 
Var. F. appears to exceed tite others in size: 
the largest was of the following dimensions : 


Length of the head,. 
Do. do. trunk 
Do. do. tail,..... 








Entire length : 82 Inches. 


(2546) Eupreris Ernestiz, Dumeril and 
Bibron. 


Scincns ernestii, Boie, MSS. 
Psammite de Van Ernést, Cocteau, 
Dasia olivacea, Gray: Catal. 


Form like E. rufescens. Triangular incision 
of the palate very small, with a few minute ptery- 
goid teeth on each side. Lars obliquely oval, 
small, appearing more so being half covered by 
two of the temporal scales; no lobules on the 
anterior margin. Scales of the back with minute 
longitudinally waved lines and trom 8 to 8 in- 
distinct keels, The outer half of the toes and 
the nails sharply compressed. A series of scuta 
beneath the tail. 


Very young.—Heai tight green bronze, shields 
edged with black anda black line, edged with 
silver, from the muzzle to the ear. Back, sides, 
root of the tail and oulside of the limbs shining 
black with numerous transversal, waved, silvery 
lines. Feet and toes rose, or flesh coloured. 
‘Tail brilliant scarlet. [Note. The very young 
of Humeces lessoni. Dum, and Bibr, (Seincus 
cyanurus, Lesson,) is distinguished by a similar 
distribution of colours.) Throat, abdomen and 
inside of the limbs silvery white. 


Adult —Ground colour greyish-brown bronze. 
Frontal and supraorbital shields black edged ; 
fronto-parietals, inter-parictals, and parietals 
black, each with a whitish elongated mark, 
united, forming a symmetrical figure. From the 
nostril to the eye a black strenk Neck and 
body with a number (12 to 14) of distant, trans- 
versal, waved bands, composed of black scales, 
each with a rectangular white spot in the middle, 
Outside of limbs with 4 or 5 similar bands. In 


* some a buff coloured lateral band on the posterior 


part of the back, and the anterior half of the side 
of the tail. Beneath iridescent light bluish-green ; 
scales with whitish edges, Iris black with a 
golden narrow circle, 

Habit,—-Malayan Peninsula, Pinang. Java. 

In habits this species resembles Zuprepes rufes- 
cens, but appears to be far less numerous. Ina 
female were found eleven eggs, in shape, size 
and colours resembling those of Z. rufescens. 


The young above described, was of the following 
dimensions : 





Length of the head,...,., .». 02 Inch 
Do do _ trunk, Fi 
Do do tail, $ 





Entire length ,.83 Inch, 
; Of the two adult individulals the large mea- 





| sured : * 

! Length of the head,....,.... 09 Inch. ‘ 
Do do trunk,. 33 
Do do tail,... .. 0. 4 


Entive length... 8% Inches. 


Sub-Gen, Lycosoma, Gray, apud. Dum. and 
Bibr. 

Nostrils pierced through the nasal shield ; no 
snpranasals; palate toothless, with a small 
triangular incision, situated far back; scales 
smooth. 

(2347) Lycosoma Cuaucrpss, (Linne). 

Sdincus pedibus brevissimis, Gronov, P. II. 
N. 48, 

Lacerta chalcides, Linne, 

Angvis quadrapes, Linne, apud Hermann, 

Le Chaleide, Danbenton. 

Der Vierfuss, Muller, 

Lezard vert a ecailles lisses, Vosmaer. 


{: Hermann. 
Lacerta serpens, Bloch, elise 
spud Dound. 
Shaw. 


Angvis quadrupede, Lacepede. 

Chalcida serpens, Mayer. 

Lacerta serpeus, Dound, apud Shaw. 
Scincus brachypus, Schneid. apud Merrem. 
Chaleides serpens, Latreille. 

Seps pentadactylus, Daudin. 

Seps (Angvis quadrupes, Lin.) Cuv., apud 

Griffith, A. K. 

Mabouya serpens, Fitzinger ? 
Lygosoma serpens Wagler. 

Gray, apud, j Griffith A. K. 
Lygosoma anrata, Gray, apud Griffith, A. 
Tiliqua de Vosmaer, Cocteau. , 
Lygosoma brachypoda, Dumeril and Bibron. 
Podophis chalcides, Gray: Catal. 


kK. 
Ca 


| Blindworm-like ; limbs excessively small: tail 
strong, conical, about two-fifth of the entire length. 
A single large lozenge-shaped fronto-parietal 
shield. Ear minute, circular. Lower eyelid scaly, 
with a few larger scales. Pre-anal scales larger 
than the rest. 

Ground colour; iridescent lighter or darker 
copper, or bronze, in some with indistinct dark 
brown zigzag lines, produced by the scales being 
laterally edged or dotted with ‘that colour, Be- 
neath pale or whitish yellow. The tail in some 
minutely dotted with brown. Iris black with a 
minute golden ring. The supraorbital scales 
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being somewhat transparent, the black colour of 
the eye gives them a blackish appearance. 

Habit —Pinang. Singapore, Java. 

But two individuals were observed in the Great 
Hill of Pinang, one by Sir W. Norris, the other 
by inyself. The latter made its appearance through 
a hole in the soft, moist mould beneath a group 
of Polycopodium horsfieldii. Above ground its 
movements were very quick, serpent-like, ap- 
parently little asaisted by the tiny limbs. The 
head of the larger measured 2 inch, the trunk | 
27 inehes in length. One had but 4 tors on 
the anterior feet. In both the tail was reproduc- 
ed, which is also the case in a third, from Singa- 
porg, preserved in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society. 


OPHIDTA. 


INOCUOUS SERPENTS. 
FAM. TYPHLOPIDA, Gray. 


BURROWING. 


Gen. Prurpron, Dumeril and Bibron. 


Head covered with shields, cylindrical, very 
short, as if truncated, convex above, declivous 
infront; muzzle rounded ; rostral shield like a 
large rounded cap covering the head and muz- 
zie ; an anterior frontal, a frontal, a pair of su- 
pra-orbital, ocular, nasal, and fronto-nasal 
shields; neither parietals, inter-parietals, nor 
pree-orbitals ; nostrils hemispherical, under the 
muzzle, between the nasal and fronto-nasal 
shields ; eyes excessively small, hidden by the 
ocular shields. 


_ (2848) PILIDION LINBATUM, (Boie.) 


Aconitas lineatus, Reinwardt, M.S. 
Typholope lineatus, H. Boie. 





Typhlina, Wagler. 

Typhlops lineatus, Gray in Griffith, A, K. 

Tvphlops lineatus, Schlegel. 

Pilidion lineatum, Dumeril and Bibron. 

Typhiops lineatum, Gray: Catal. 

Gronnd-eolour pale gamboge or orange, uni- 

form on the head, the apical third of the tail, and 
the abdomen ; interrupted on the back and sides 
by 12 longitudinal, serrated brown lines, pro- 
duced by a minute triangular spot on each side 
of the scales. 5 


Habit.—Pinang Hills. Java, Sumatra, Singa- 
pote. 

A single individual, captured by Sir William 
Norris, differs from the description given by M. 
M. Dumeril and Bibron in the comparatively 
greater dimensions of the tail. It is strongly 
arched; its length equals twice the breadth of 
the head ; it iscovered with 16 transversal series 
of scales, and it is considerably thicker than the 
rest of the uniformly eylindrical body. ‘Phe an- 
terior frontal shield is very broad, larger than 


the frontal. It was of the following dimen- 





sions :— 
Ft. Inch. 
Length of the head,,..... 0 03 
Do. do, trunk,.. 1 02 
Do. do. tail... 0 04 


Ye. 1g inch. 
Circumference of the trunk 3 inch, of the tail 
£ inch, 





Gen. ‘Typuxops, Schneider. 

Head covered with shields, depressed ; muzzle 
rounded, covered above and beneath by the res- 
tral shield; an anterior frontal, a frontal, a pair 
of supra-orbitals, one or two pairs of patictals 
and inter-parietals ; a pair of nasals, fronto-nasals, 
pree-orbitals and oculars ; nostrils lateral, hemis- 
pherical, opening in the suture between the nasal 
and fronto nasal: eyes lateral, more or loss dis- 
tinet; pupil round, 

(2349) ‘TYPRLOPS NIGRO-ALBUS, Dumeril 
and Bibron, : ‘ 

Syn.—Argyrophis bicolor, Gray : Catal. 

Shining black above; on the head some trans+ 
versa! and radiating whitish yellow lines; scales 
of the back edged with white; beneath whitish 
yellow. 

Hobit.—Pinang Iitls, Singapore. Sumatra, 

This species is closely allied to ‘t. diardi. 
Schlegel, {Syvyx.—T. diardii, apud Dun. and 
Bibr—Arygrophis horsfieldii, Gray: Catal.) an 
inhabitant ot Assam aud the Khassia Hills. Of wo 
individuals observed, the larger was of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 





Ft. — Inch, 
Length of the head,...... 0 OF 
Do. do. trunk, 1 0 
Do. do. tuil,......,. 0 Og 





1 ft. OF inoh. 
Circumference of the trunk Z inch, of the tail 
1} inch. 
(2350) TYPHLOPS BRAMINUS, (Daudin.) 
‘L‘Orvet lombric, Lacepede. 
‘Angvis. Rondoo Talooloo Pam, Russell, 
1, Ph 43a. bs 
Punetulated Slow-Worm; Shaw. 
Eryx braminus, Daudin. 
‘Pyphlops rondoo talooloo, Cuvier. 
Tortrix russelii, Merrem. , 
Cuvier. 
Fitzinger- 
Gray in Griffith 
A. K. 
Typhlops russellii, Schlegel. 
Typhlops braminus, Cuvier, apud Dumeril 
and Bibron. 
__, Argyrophis bramicus, Gray : Catal. 
Shining copper-coloured, or brown of various 
shades above, paler beneath. Some individuals 
of a uniformly bluish white. All the scales with 
adark brown spot at the anterior part. The 
shields of the head have a whitish line close to! 


Typhlops braminus, apud 
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their margins. In the young the latter is ere- 
nulated, and the sites of the head, lips, throat, 
the anal region, and the point of the tail are yel- 
lowish or whitish, and the body is semi-trans- 
parent, 


Habit —Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula,_ Canton-Proyinee, Philippines, Guam (Ma- 
rian Isles), Java, Bovcsserim: Bengal, Assam, 
Coromandel, Ceylon, Malabar, 


Inthe Malayan countrics this species is nu- 
merous in hills and valleys. ‘The eyes are black, 
the pupil round, which is also the case in ‘I. nigro- 
albus. ‘The largest of a great number examined 
was of the following dimensions :— 






Inch. 

Length of the head,..... 03 

Do do, trunk, 2 
Do. do. tuail,..... 


: 72 inch, 
Civounference of the neck ¢ inch; of the tail 
$ iach. 


The preceding species of this family are all of 


sinvilar habits. ‘They auostly live under ground, 
but appear occasionally in shady places, particu- 


larly alter showers of rain, in Bengal, in the rainy | 


season, ‘They are very agile, and appear to make 
use of the horny point of the tail as a propeller. 
When taken, they frequently press it against the 
hand in their attempts to escape, Reposing on 
the ground Typhlops braminus may easily be 
mistaken for an earthworm, until its serpentine 
movements, the darting of the white furcated 
tongue, while the head and neck are raised, make 
it known, In confinement they refuse food and 
water. In all dissected, the stomach contained 
some earth ; in a few, remains of insects, (myria- 
poda, ants.) A young female had a string of six 
evlindrical soft egus, of a yellowish white colour, 
each about 2 of an inch in length, J; in diame- 
ter. 
FAM. BOIDA, Bonaparte. 
BURROWING. 

Gen. CyLInpRoeuts, Wagler. 

Seales smooth, imbricate hexagénal; those of 
the abdomen broader thau the rest; nostrils sub- 
vertical, opening in the lower part of the anterior 
frontal shield; neither nasals, frenals nor pra. 
orbitals; a single post-orbital; frontals large, 
reaching the minute eye, and the large 2ud and 
3rd labials ; supra-orbitals, occipitals and verti- 
eal distinct ; tail very short. 

(2351) CyuinpRoputs Rurus, (Laurenti.) 

2 Gmelin. 
Anguis rufa, Laurenti, apnd {seiets 


haw. 
Angnis striatus, Gmelin, 
Angas scytale, Linne, apud Russell, IT. 


ran 








Shilay Pamboo, Russell, II. Pl. 28. 

(young.) 

Auguis corallina, Shaw. 
Eryx rufa, Daudin, 
; Gray, 
Schinz. 
Schlegel. 
Filippi. 
Seytale scheuchzeri, Merrem. 
llysia rufa Lichtenstein, apud Fitzinger. 
Cylindrophis resplendens, Wagler. 
Cylindrophis rufa, Gray, apud Dumeril 
and Bibron. - = 

Tridescent blackish brown above, beneath, with 
alternate black and yellowish white transversal 
bauds or interrupted bars, Iris black, pupil verti- 
cally contracted by the light, tongue whitish, 
Central series of abdominal scales 206 ; sub- 
eandal 6. 

Habit.—Singapore. Java, Tranquebar, Ben- 
gal, (?) 

A single individual, turned up with the earth, 
in a garden at Singapore belonging to Dr. Mont~ 
gomerié differs from the description given by M. 
M. Dumeril and Bibron in the following parti- 
culais. ‘lhe head is uniformly black, without 
the two searlet frontal spots; the apex of the tail 
whitish ; the posterior part of the body is more 
robust than the anterior ; the length of the head 
forms more than 34; of the entire length of the 
animal ; there are six pairs of labial shields on 


Tortriw rufa, Merrem, apud 


‘each jaw, and the scales of the trunk are dispos- 


ed in 20 longitudinal series. It unites charace 
ters assigned by M. M. Dumeril and Bibron as 
distinguishing Cylindrophis rufus from C, melas 
notus, Wagler, and it would therefore appear 
that Dr. Schlegel is justified in considering the 
latter from Celebes (‘fortrix melanota, Boie, 
M.S.) as a variety of rufa, In the present indi- 
vidual there is no external appearance of the 
very rudimentary anal hooks. It was slow in its 
movements, attempted to escape, but not to bite. 


Ft, Inch. 
Length of the head,.., 0 04% 
Do. do. trunk,., 1 6% 
Do. do. tail... 0 Og 





1 ft. 74 inch. 
Gen. XENoPELTIS, Reinwardt. 


Head rather narrower than the trunk, depres- 
sed, obsoletely angular; eyes small, round ; nos- 
trils large, apical ; frenal shield very large ; pree- 
orbital none; [Note. The single pre-orbital is 
very large, the frenal small, sub-rectangular; the 
nostrils open between the latter and the nasal 
shield], post-orbitals three; [Note. Three in- 
dividuals examined, presented two post-orbital] 
interparietal very large, equalling the vertical; 
trunk thick,short with imbricatesmooth hexagonal 
scales, disposed in longitudinal series, increasing 
in size towards the narrow abdominal ecuta; tail 
thick, short, awl-shaped, beneath with scutella. 


7 


REPTILES 

(2352). XBNOPELTIS UNICOLOR, Reinwardt. 

Xenopeltis unicolor, Reinwardt (young.) 

Guerin : Iconog. Pl. 21, Fig. 3. 

Toftrix xenopeitis, Schlegel. 
© Adult-—Blackish or reddish brown above with 
strong metallic hlue, purple, and green Juste ; 
lips and throat buff; the lowest lateral series of 
seales, scuta and sentella pale yeddish brown 
with broad whitish margins. Tris black ; pupil 
Jgnceolate with the apex downwards, vertically 
contracted by the light: tongue buff. 

Foung.—Hend yellowish white with a brown 
spot on the crown and labial shields ; the scales 
of the sides edged with white, producing jongi- 
tudinal zigzag lines; the two lowest series of 
seales and scnta yellowish white 5 sentella of the 
same colour with a brown transversal line. 

Scuta 175 to 179; Scutella 26 to 27; , 

Habit.— Penang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Celebes, Java Sumatra. 

Of three young individuals, one was found by 
Sir William Norris on the Great Hill at @enang, 
a second by Dr. Montgomerie at Singapore, 
and a third was obtained in Provinee Wel- 
lesley, where also a single adult male 
was killed. As this serpent in general ap- 
pearance bears a strong resemblance to Lycodon 
aulicus, (Linne) (Syn. L. hebe, apud Schlegel], 
go it also does in. its fierce habits, and mode of 
attack. ‘The scales are smooth, rhombic-hexnyo- 
nal, disposed in 15 longitudinal series, Labial 
shields 83. ‘The stomach of a young individual 
examined, contained the remains ofarat. The 
adult attains to a much larger size than suppos- 
ed; a male was of the followiug dimensions .— 





Feet. Inch. 

Length of the head,... . .- 0 1s 

Do. do, trunk, 3 28 
Do. do, tail, 0 4 





3 ft. 7Z in. 


Circumference of the neck 2g, of the trunk 42, 
of the root of the tail 2 inch. 
TERRESTRIAL. 
Gen. Pyrnoy, Daudiu. 
Entire shields under the abdomen and tail, the 
laiter cylindrical, sometimes with scutella; anus 
with scales and a look on exch side, 


(2858) PyTHON RETICULATUS, (Schneider ) 


Seba I, Tab. 62, Fig. 2; Il. Tab. 79, Fig. 
J. and Tab. 80 Fig. 1— 

Ular sawa, Wurmb, 

‘La jaune et bleue Lacepede. 

L’oularsawa, Bonnaierre. 

Boa reticulata, Schneider, apua Daudin. 

Boa rhombeata, Schneider. (?) 

Boa amethystina, Schneider. 

Boa corfMtrictor, Var e, Latreille. 

Boa phrygia s Shaw. 

Coluber javanicus, Shaw. 

“Boa constrictor, Var 5, Daudin. 

Prthon amethystinus, Daudin. 


OF THE 


Python des isles de a Sonde. 
F. Boie. 
Guerin. . 
LSchlegel 
Coluber javanensis, zeming: 
5 . fitzinger. 
Python javanieus, JG e Gitith A. K. 
uh, apud | Bighwald. 
Constrictor (P. schuetieri, Kuhl) Wagler. 
Python reticulatus, Gray, apud Dumeril 
and Bibron. 
* Ular sawa” of the Malays. 
| [* Note. Python javanicas, figured and described 
in Abel’s Narrative, &., is Python malurus, (Lin- 
ne.) ] 

Ground-colour above light yellowish-brown, 
chestuut or olive-gregn, assuming a greyish hue 
on the sides, all the colours strongly iri- 
descent, particularly reflecting metallic blue, or 
green. ‘The head is divided from the muzzle 
to the nape of the neck by a black line, 
continued along the back to the poiut of the 
tail and describing a series of large lozenges, 
sometimes linked to each other by 4 small biack- 
ing, sometimes broken up into lage irregular 
patches. A black oblique line proceeds from be- 
hind the eye towards the angle of the mouth, 
continuing on the sides asa series of more or 
less regular lozenges, which are joined to the 
lateral angles of those of the back by a large 
black triangular spot with a white arched mark 
in the centre, ‘The scales nearest the black mar-+ 
gins of the lozenges are of a lighter colour than 
the rest, sometimes whitish, Between and with- 
in the lateral lozenges appear numerous black 
spots, or interrupted lines. ‘The lips (the lower 
in some present a black line}, and abdominal 
scuta are gamboge, or pale yellow, as well as the 
lowest two or three series of scales, but the lat- 
ter with irregular black spots. ‘The caudal scu- 
tella, and scuta, when present, are yellow, mar~ 
bled with black. ‘The iris is silvery flesh-colour- 
ed or yellowish-brown, sometimes with a black 
bar ; the pupil vertically contracted by the light. 
‘The tongue is black above, bluish white beneath. 
Inthe young, the colours are brighter than in 
the adult. ‘ 

Scuta 297 to'350. Scutella 82 to 102. 

Hatit.— Malayan Penang and Islands, Chiu- 
san? Amboina, Jaya, Banka, Sumatra, Bengal ? 


Python schneiderii, 
Merrem, apud 


(Note. Skins are of frequent occurrence at 
Chusan, and the natives assert that the serpent 
is fuund there and on the neighbouring conti 
nent, Serpents from 14 to 16 feet in length, 
“ Rock-snakes,” were observed by several offi- 
cers during our occupation of the island. 

M.M. Dumeril and Bibron. state that this 
species has been sent from Bengal by M. A. 
Duvaucel. The natives are not acquainted with 
it and the specimens in the Museum of the Asia- 
tic Society are from Penang. The living animal 
is occasionally brought from the Straits of 
Malacea to Calcutta, and such is probubly the 
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history of the specimen sent from Bengal by M. 
Duvaucel. Python imolurus, {Linne,) [Pedda 
Poda and Bora of Russell,] is very numerous in 
Bengal. 

‘The two fossets of the rostral shield are pyri- 
form with the apex diverging, and those of the 
nearest 3 or 4 upper labials ate of similar shape. 
‘The iuferior fosstts are square, occupying the 
lower m n of the shield, varying from 7 10 9 
on cach side. ‘The foremost of these is situated 
on the shield correspoudiug to that of the Upper 
jaw, which borders the orbit. 

‘This species is very numerous in the Malayan 
hills, and valleys, feeding upou quadrupeds and 
birds. It often takes up its ubode in out-houses, 
preying at night, and is thus useful in destroy- 
jug vermin, although plunder is oceasionally 
committed in poultry: yards. Dr. Montgomerie 
has seen in George Town, Penaug, a young one 
which the inhabitants suffered to retain unmolest- 
ed possession of the rice stores in crder to seeure 
them against the ravages of rats. Individuals of 
16 ft. in dength are of no rare occurrence. Tn 
1844 one was killed at the foot of Penang, 
which a gentleman informed me measured more 
than 80 ft. During the expedition to China in 
1840 one was shot from the poop of one of LL 
M. Transports, then riding in Singapore roads, 
between 3 and 4 miles from the shore. It was 

_ aboit 9 ft. Jong, and had the upper part of the 
head infested with Ixodes ophiophilus, Muller. 
The Chinese atiribute great medicinal qualities 
tothe heartand the gall bladder, and use the skin 
to cover the bodies of some of their musical instru- 
ments. Python molurus, (Linne,) Pedda Poa, 
Russell, T. PL. 22, 23, 24, and Bora, Pl. 39, is 
said to oceur, but rarely, ia the Malayan Pen- 
insula, but I never had an opportunity of seeing 
it, 








AQUATIC, 

Gen. AcRocnorpus, apud Schlegel. 

(Acrochordus, Hornstedt, 1787,—Chersydrus, 
Cuvier, 1817.) 

Acrochordus, Hornstedt. Nostrils vertical, 
eyes encircled by a riflg of minute seales; trunk 
compressed, attenuated towards botir extremities ; 
tail tapering, compressed ; all the scales small, 
trifid, strongly keeled. 

(2354) AcROocHORDUS JAVANICUS, 
tedt. 


Horns- 


Acrochordus javanicus, anud Shaw. 

Acrochordus Javensis, Lacep. apud Cuvier. 

Acrochordus Javanicus, apud Schlegel. 

“Ular karong, or sapi, or lembu” of the 
Malays, 

{Note, Ular signifies a serpent, karong a sac; 
sapi and lembua cow orox. These expressive verna- 
cular names refer to the loose skin, aud the bulk of 
the animal.] 

Young. Above dull - greyish-brown ; sides 
and lower parts pale yellow, or dirty ochre ; 


back with 3 longitudinal, undulating, frequently 
interrupted black bands; sides and abdomen 
with rows of rounded spots, marbled and dotted 
with black. 

Adult. Of similar, but less distinct colours. 
Tris brown, pupil elliptic, vertically contracted 
by the light; tongue whitish, 

Habit.—Pinang, Singapore. Sava, 

‘A female captured on the Great Hill at Pin- 
ang, at a distance from water, was of the fullow- 
ing dimensions : sg 






Ft. inch, 
| Length of the head,.. 0 4 
Do. do. 1 7 
Do. do. 0 9 





5 ft. $4 inch. 
Greatest circumference one foot. 
Notwithstanding the sharply compressed ab- 
{douwen, the serpent moved without difficulty, but 
sluggishly on the ground, aud preferred quiet, 
Whens touched she attempted to bite, but the 
pupil being contracted by the glare, she missed 
her aim. Shortly alter being brought, while the 
rest of the body remained motionless, the pos- 
terior riba were observed moving, and the serpent 
successively, in the course of about, 25 minutes, 
brought forth twenty-seven young ones, [ach 
birth was followed by some sanguinolent serum. 
With two exceptions the foetus appeared with 
the head foremost. They were very active, bit 
fiercely, and their teeth were fully developed. 
Shortly after birth the integuments came off in 
large pieces, which is also the case with the foe 
‘us of several species of Homalopsis. ‘The pres 
sent ones were placed in water, which however 
appeared to distress them, as_they all attempted 
ta eseape on dry ground. Nearly all were of 
the following dimensions :— 








Ft. Inch. 
Length of the head,, 
Do. do. trunk, 
Do. do. tail,... 





1 ft. 

The Malays of Pinang assert that this species 
is of very rare occurrence, During a residence of 
20 years at Sinwapore, Dr. Montgomerie obser- 


5 inch. 


ved it but ina solitary instance. The physiog- 
nomy of this species bears a striking resemblance 
to that of a thorough-bred Bull dog, which in a 
somewhat less degree also may be said of the 
following. 

Sub-Gen, Chersydrus. [This Sub-Gen. was 
founded upon the erroneous supposition that 
Acrochordus fasciatus, Shaw, possessed venomous 
organs.] Cuvier. Head antl body uniformly 
covered small scales, » 


(2355) Acrocuorpus Granuzatus, (Schnei- 
der, 





Hydrus granulatus, Schneider, @ 
Ancuis cranulatus, Schneider, 


REPTILES OF THE 


Acrochordus fasciatus, Shaw. 
Acrochordus dabius, Shaw: 
Pelanis granulatus, Daudi. 
Chersydrus (A. fasciatus, Shaw), Cuvier. 
Acochoridus fasciatus, apud Rafites, 
Chersydrus granulatus, Merrem, apud 
Wagler. 
Acrociiordus fasciatus, apud Schlegel. 
“Ular limpa,” or “Ular laut? of the 
Malays. 
Limpa, i. e. liver, liver-coloured. 

*Foung. Wlackish-brown or liver-coloured ; 
the head with a few scattered yellowish white 
spols, the rest of the body with numerous rings 
of the latter colour, sone interrupted on the back, 
others on the abdomen, 

Adult, The dark colours fade to a dull greyish 
Dlack, uniform on the back, and the sides and 
abdomen present alternate dark and whitish 
vertical bands. Ivis black, pupil vertically con- 
tracted ; tongue whitish, 

Habit.— Rivers and sea-coast of the Malayan 
Peninsula and Is’auds. Bay of Manila, New- 
Guinea, Timor, Java, Sumatra, Coromandel. 

This species appears not to exceed about 3 ft. 
in length. The body is less bulky and the skin 
less loose than in A. javanicus. But the form 
is more compressed, pafticularly the sword, or 
oar-like tail, aud like that of the pelagic veno- 
mous serpents, appear exclusively calculated to 
aquatic habits. ‘I'he scales also resemble those 
of the latter, and ave generally smaller than in 
A, javanicus, ‘Those of the back, the largest, are 
younded rhombic, each with a minute tubercle 
in the centre. Tie skin in the interstices is 
finely wrinkled. On the abdomen the scales 
are mucronate, with a sharp, reclining central 
point, In both species the medial line is raised 
by 2 or 8 quincunx rows of scales with their 
points overlapping each other. The orbit is sur- 
rounded by a ring of scales a little larger than the 
rest, The nostrils, pierced high up on the 
muzzle, are almost vertical, slightly more so 
than they are in A. javanicus. In both they are 
tubular, larger in the present species, sinucus, 
and provided with a deeply seated membranous 
fold, which can hermetically close the passage. 
The mouth is secured in a similar manuer by a 
central arched notch aud ttvo Jateral protuber- 
ances, which correspond to a protuberance and 
two lateral cavilies in the lower jaw. ‘This con- 
trivance also occurs in Hydrus, and to a certain 
extent in Homalophis. With the exception of the 
dentition and the absence of venomous organs, 
in anatomical details both species of Acro- 
chordus closely resemble Hydrus. As observed 

. by M. Schlegel, the most striking feature ts the 
great development eof the lung, which occupies 
nearly three-fourths of the extent of the abdomi- 
nal cavity. A somewhat similar arrangement 
also occurs in Homalopsis. Al the maxillary 
teeth (intg-maxillary none) are strong, pointed, 
inwardly reclining and disposed. in double or 








treble rows. The 8 anterior teeth are the short- 
est: the upper jaw has on each side upwards 
of 20 teeth, the lower 3 or 4 less. The palatal 
teeth number 12 on each side, the pterygoid 9, 
and are shorter. than the rest. Acrochordus 
granulatus is of no rare occurrence in the sea of 
the Malayan coasts although, according to Raf- 
fles, it isaarely seen on the coasts of Sumatra. 
At Pinang they are found among the fishes, taken 
in the stakes some 3 or 4 miles distant from the 
coast. M. Schlegel is mistaken in stating that 
this species never inhabits the sea, [Note. Essai, 
&e. p. 492.] and in censuring M, Eschscholtz, 
for his stating that the fishermen often take it in 
the Bay of Manitla. A female of the following 
dimeusicns had six eggs :— 








‘Feet, Inch. 
Length of the head,. 0 Og 
Do. do. trunk, 2 73 
“Do. do. tail,.. #10 3s. 





2 ft. 12¢ inch. 

Greatest circumference, 4 inches. 

‘The egg is cylindrical, soft, ¢oriaceons; whitish, 
about 12 inch in length. In each egg was coil- 
ed upa living young one of the following di- 
mensions : 





Tuch. 
Length of the head,... oz 
Do, do. — trunk,, é 9 
Do, do. talbacsive cies LE 

103 Inch, 


Greatest circumference, 1 inch, 

In food and general habits, this species resem- 
bles the pelagic, venomous, serpents; in its elee 
ment, it is active, but on dry land, blinded by the 
daylight, it is sluggish and of uncertain move- 
ments. 


FAM. COLUBRIDA, Bonaparte. 
TERRESTRIAL. 

Gen. Cauamarta, H. Boie. 7 

Body diminutive, elongated, obtuse at both 
extremities, throughout of equal diameter, cy- 
lindrienl; eyes very small with round pupil; 
froutals one pair, laterally éxtending to the labi- 
als; frenals none; nostrils lateral, opening in a 
smail shield between the frontal, rostral and 
anterior labial ; one pree-orbital, four mental 
shields ; dorsal scales rhombic, polished, smooth ; 
tait very short. 


(2356) CALAMARIA LumBRicorpEA, Schle- 
gel, Var. 
Calamaria lumbricoidea, Boie, MS. 
Calamaria virgulata, Boie MS. (Young.) 
Strongly iridescent, brownish-black, lighter, 
on the head scales with whitish edges; cheeks, 
lips and throat citrine ; the lowest row of scales 
and abdominal surface yellowish white; sub- 
caudal scutella faintly marked with brown ; eyes 
and tongue black. 
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Scuta 169 ; Scutella 26, 

Habit.— Pinang, Singapore, Celebes, Java. 

This variety differs in nothing but colours | 
from the species described by M. Schlegel. Ot | 
three individuals observed, two were taken by 
Sir W. Norris and W. T. Lewis, Esq. in the 
hills of Pinang, the third by Dr. Montgomerie at 
Singapore. The largest was of the following : 
dimensions : 





Length of the head,.. 
Ditto, ditto. trunk,. 
Ditto. ditto, tail,.,. 


1 ft. 14 inch. / 

Circumference, inch. 

The livery bears a remarkable resemblance 
to that of Calamaria alba (Linne), (C. brachyorr- | 
hos, Schlegel,) from which it however differs in 
the absence of the anterior f-ontal shields, and in 
having 13 instead of 17 longitudinal series of | 
scales, 


(2357) CanamXnria xinyer, H. Boie, Var. 
Schlegel. 
Calamaria reticulata, Boie. MS, ? 
Changulia albiventer, Gray: Tl, Ind. 
Zool. Pl.—Fig. 6.9.* 
Calamaria linuei, Var. Schlegel. 
hy Note. Referred by M. Schlegel to C Tumbri- 
coidea, but the characteristic distribution of the 
colours is that of the present Var. ‘The figure how- 
ever is not good, and not coloured from life.) 
Adult.—Head brown, minutely dotted with 
black, lips and cheeks pale gaumboge; trunk red- 
dish brown, on each side with two vermillion | 
longitudinal bands with black serrated edges 31 
beneath carmine. with a black serrated line on | 
each side; subeaudal scutella with a ceutral | 
black, zig-zag line ; all the colours strongly iri- 
descent ; eyes black, tongue vermilion. : 
Poung.—Like the adult, but with a broad | 
black nuchal band, edged with white, a vermilion 
band at the root of the tail, and in Some a simi- 
Jar near the point. * 
Scuta 166 ; SenteYa 17. 
Habit.— Penang, Java, 


The present variety corresponds in all particu- | 
lars to the description of C. linnei by M. Schlegel, | 
who however does not mention that the two or 
three anterior teeth on each side of (he lower 
Jaw are longer than the rest. Of six individuals | 
from the hills of Penang the largest individual 
measured— 


Length of the head,.. 








Do. do. trunk, H 
Do. do. tail,..,. Os 
11 Inch. 


; muzzle rounded, projecting over 


i minute, sharp, reelining, 





Circumference of the neck 3, of the trunk | 
$ inch. 
8 


(2358) CazaMARIA LONGICEPS. n. 8, 
Strongly irridescent soot-coloured, a shade, 


lighter beneath; the scuta and scutella edged 


with whitish, Eyes and tongue black. 

Seuta 131; Scutella 26, . 

Habit.—Pinang, 

The head is elongated, narrow, conical ; the 
the lower jaw. 
‘Yhe anterior frontafs are much smaller than the 
frontals, which on the sides occupy the placetof 


, the absent frenal shield, and thus reach the second 
_ upper labial; the nasal is very small, rectangu- 


lar, perforated by the rather large nostril near 
the lower anterior angle. ‘The eve is compara- _ 
tively large, between an obliquely placed rect- 
angular pra-orbital, and a similar post-orbital 
shield ; the supra-orbitals are narrow, rectanuus 
lav; the vertical moderate, pentagonal, arched 
and somewhat narrowed at the anterior margin. 


' The occipitals, the largest, are elongated, bor- 


dered belaw by the large fifth upper labial, andy 
behind by a single pair of post-occipitals. Each 
jaw has 5 pairs of labials. Of the 2 pairs of 
mentals, the anterior is the longer, and is enclos- 
ed by the rostral and 3 anterior labials, the pos- 
terior pair, by the fourth labial. The teeth are 
all of equal size, The 


trunk is cylindrical, narrowed towards both 


j extremities, covered with 15 longitudinal series 


of smooth, rhombic, imbrieate scales. The ab- 
domen is arched, the short tail tapering toa 
blunt point. ‘This species approaches to Calam- 
aria alba (Line), (C. brachyorrhos, Schlegel,) 
but differs by its elongated shape of the shield 
of the head, and its larger eyes, A single indi- 
vidual, captured by W. T. Lewis, Egg. on the 
Great Hil of Pinang, was of | the following 
dimensions ; 


Inch, 

Length of the head,., og 
Do. do, trank, 
Do. do. tail,... 





64 inch. 
Circumference of the trunk 2, of the neck 2, 


fs i : Te 
at the root of the tail $ inch, 
(2359) CALAMARIA SAGITTARIA. 


Calamaria sagittaria, Cantor : 


Spicil. 
Head yellow or white, 


marbled with black, form- 
ing a streak above the citrine lips; neck white 
with a black arrow-shaped mark ; back partly 
ash, partly rust-coloured, with a medial series 
of distant minute black spots ; sides bluish-black 
or grey, with a narrow black line above ; beneath 
citrine, the throat marbled with black, and with 
aminute black spot near the lateral angle of 
each scutum. Tris golden; t@ngue carmine, 
Scuta 216 to 227: Scutella 57 to 70, 
Habit.— Malayan Peninsula. Bengal, Assam. 
But for the diminutive size, and the reduced 
shields: ef the aad and thon ane 


REPTILES OF THE 


might be taken for a Coronella. The head is 
but little distinct, depressed, ovate, covered by 
the normal number of shiekls, ‘The anterior 
frontala are very small, pentagonal; the frenal 
short rectangular, The nostrils are rather large, 
piercing thé middle of the nasal. ‘The eyes are 
large, prominent with one pre-orbital, two post- 
orbitals; the upper jaw, but slightly longer 
than the bower, has on each side 6 labials, the 
lower 7, enclosing two pairs of small mentals. 
The temples are covered by three shields, ‘The 
trunk, with 17 longitudinal series of smooth, 
rhomboidal imbrieate scales, is slightly thicker 
towards the middle than at the extremities ; the 
back throughout depressed, forming an angle 
with the sides, and the abdomen is flat, which 
makes a vertical section of the body square. ‘The 
tail is very slender, tapering to a sharp point, 
and exceeds one-fifth of the entire length, The 
teeth are very minute, of equal size. A single 
specimen from the Malayan Peninsula was of the 
‘following dimensions : 










Inch. 

Length of the head,..... OR 

Do do. trunk... 9: 

Do. do. tuil,... 23 
114. Inch. 


Circumference of the trunk $: of the neck 
and root of the tail 3 inch. 


Jn Bengal this species is of no uncommon oc- 
currence particularly during the rainy season, 
when the water compels the serpents to leave 
the shady recesses which most of them occupy to 
avoid the heat of the day. ‘The present species 
appears to be closely allied to the African C. 
arctiventris, Schlegel. 

Of the preceding four species, the three first 
appear at Penang exclusively to inhabit the hills, 
but the variety of C. lumbricoidea occurs al. 
Singapore in valleys, They are nowhere to be 
met in numbers, They are of gentle peaceable 
habits, never attempting to bite, and scarcely to 


escape. They are sluggish, move but slowly, 


and to a short distance, even when compelled by 
danger, and soon resume the motionless position 
which they appear to affect. The remarkable 
abstinence of most of their congeners, they pos- 
sess but in a very limited degree. In captivity 
they refuse food, and soon expire; besides, 
they are so delicate, that. slizht pressure in ex- 
amining them, is sufficient to kill them. Their 
bodies are very smooth, and brilliantly reflect 
rainbow-colours, which continue in preserved 
specimens, long after the gay livery has faded. 
‘Lhey feed upén slugs, earth-worms, and insects, 

The stomach of a C. sagittaria contained re- 


mains of an Iulus and some sand. In general 
ay aE fe aan ree | ee Pe eee 2 ey eT ee 


Gen, CononeLta, Laurenti. 

Head above covered with large plates, of which 
one between the eyes; sides of the head and occi- 
put with imbricate scales; trunk narrowed near 
the head, thicker towards the middle; tail coni- 
cal, elongated, tapering toa sharp point. 

(2360) CoronELLa BaLtopErRa, Schlegel, 

Patza Tutta, Russell I. Pi, 29 ? 
Coluber pictus, Daudin ? 

Coluber plinii Merrem ? gr 0 
Coronella baliodeiva, Boie. M.S. 

Above slizhter or darker olive brown, yellow- 
ish on the head, the scales minutely dotted with 
dark brown; the anterior part of the trunk with 
a namber of disfant transversal ocellated , lines, 
composed of single transversal series of white 
scales, edged with black, ‘labial shields yellow 
edged with black; beneath pearl coloured or 
yellowish white ; iris golden, lower half blackish ; 
tongue black. Pare 

Scuta 122 to 122; Setftella 65 to 72. 

Habit— Pinang. Java. 3 

Of two individuals from the ye of Pinang, 
the larger was of the followiifg dimensions : 





%¢ 








Fe. Inch. 
Length of the head,....... 0". 03 
Do. -do. trunk, - O- 8S. 
Do. do. tails... 0” 89 
pee ems 
1 tt. Linch. 


Circumference of the neck ¢, of the trunk 3, 
of the root of the tail $inch.* + : 

Both agree with the description of M. Schle- 
gel, except in having two small prae-orbitals in- 
stead of one. Russell’s No, 29, from Casem- 
cottah, which according f M. Schlegel is Colu- 
ber pictus, Dautlin, C. plinii, Merrem, is proba- 
bly intended to represent the present species. 
It is of fierce habits, . 

Gen, Xenovon, H, Bote.. + 

Head scarcely distinct, muzzle obtuse, nostrils 
rounded, between, 3’shields ; eyes encircled be- 
hind only by 3 shields ; trunk short robust ; tail 
rather short, slowly tapering ; 4 very large men- 
tals, the last uppey Maxillary tooth the longest. 

(2861) XENopON Punpuragcens, Schlegel. 

Coronella albocineta, Cantor. (Var.) 

Above olive brown with black spofs, and nu- 
merous pale red tranversal zig-zag bands, each 
with a submarginal black line. The first oecupies 
the space between the eyes, continuing obliquely 
backward over the cheeks and lips ; the second, 
arrow-shaped, diverging over the neck; labial 
shields vellow with brown margins, Beneath 
strongly ividescent pale carmine; every other 
scutum entirely or partially black near the later- 
al angles. Iris cireular, golden, lower half dot- 
ted with black ; tongue black. 

Scuta 179 to 183; Scutella 36 to 65. 

‘Habit.— Penang. Java, Tenasserim, (Var,) 
Chirra-Piunii. Assam. Daricline. Midnanore (Ben- 
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X solitary individual observed ou the summit 
of the Great Hill of Pinang, defended itself 








vigorously. ‘Phe dimensions were : 
Ft. Inch. 
Length* of the head,. 0 1 
Do. do. trunk, 1 8B 
Do. do, tail... a 38 
<< 
2ft Lin. 


Circumference of the neck, 14 of the trunk 2, 
of the root of the tail IA inch, It differs from 
the description of M.Schlezel in having 21 
longitudinal series of scales instead of 19, and 
on the right side 3 pre-orbitgls. Labials on 
each side %- ‘The variety described as Coro- 
nella albocincta inhabits Assam, Chirra Punji, 
Darjeling, Midvapore (Bengal.) It differs from 
those of the southern localities in haying the 
head not distinct from the trunk, and its shields 
are shorter, The seyegare smailer, and, owing 
to the much swollen cheeks, appear sunk, which 
with the remarkably shelving profile, contribute 
to render the physiggnomy singularly scowling. 
The largest specimen in the mnsenm of the Asia- 
tic Society measures in Jength 2 feet 5% inch, 
of which the head ¢, the trunk 2 feet 18, and 
the tail 8 inch. In all, the livery is individually 
varying, but the arrow-shaped mark, double in 
some, appears to be constant. Labials on each 
side 2. 

Gen. Lycovon, H. Boie. 


Head not very distinct, oblong, depressed ; 
stipra-orbital shield triangular narrow in front ; 
pree-orbital one; post-orbitals two; frenal one ; 
eyes sunk, far removed" from the muzzle ; pupil 
vertical; trink elongated, somewhat. compress- 
ed with smooth, thomboidal, imbricate seales ; 
tail short, tapering + auterior maxillary teeth 
longer than the rest. * 

(2362) Lycopon avticvs, (Linne ) 

Coluber anlicus, Liane (not apud Daudin.) 

Russell * I. Pl. 16, Gajoo Tutta. 

Coluber striatus, Shaw.? 

Coluber malignus Daudin. a 

Lycodon hebg, Boie, apud Wagler, Schle- 
gel (excl. synon. Col. hebe, Daud.) 

(* Note. Russell 1, Pl. Karetta upou which is 
founded Coluber galathea, Daudin, appears to re- 
present the present species, or one of its varieties. 

[Note dy Mr, Eiliot—There are numerous varie- 
ties of Lycodon aulicus, I have met with several 
more than are enumerated here. ] 

Lighter or darker chestnut with numerous 
white transversal bands, (in some spotted with 
black,) on the sides forming a forked network, 
composed of brown scales edged with white; on 
each side of the hindhead a white triangular spot 
(confluent in some,) with brown spots , lips simi- 
larly coloured; beneath pearl-coloured; eyes 
black ; tongue whitish. 
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Habit.—Pinaug. Bengal, Coromandel. 
F Var A. 
Lycodon hebe, Var, Schlegel. 
With “a number of large square white spots, 
with black edges and central spots, 
Habit —Pinang. Beugal. 


Var. B. 
Russell I, Pl. 37. 
Lycodon capucinus, Boie. 
Lycodon hebe Var. javan, Sehlegel. 
Lycodon atropurpurcus, Cantor. 

Chesnut or deep purple marbled with white 
veins, edged with black, with or without a white 
collar 

Habit.— Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. 'Yenas- 
seriin Provinces, Java, 

Var. C. 
Lycodon hebe, Var. timorensis, Schlegel. 

Chesnut, with a white collar, and indistinet 
traces of while network. : 


Habit.——Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Pulo 


Samao, Timor. 
Var. D. 
Russell If, Pl, 39, 
Lydocon subfuseus, Cantor. 

Uniformly light brown above, the lips white, 
edged with brown, 

Jtabit— Malayan Peninsula, Bengal. 

‘This species occurs in the Malayan countries, 
both in the hills and valleys, but it is apparently 
not so numerous as it is in Bengal. It is of 
fierce habits and defends itself vigorously. In one 
examined the stomach contained a young Eupre- 
pis rufescens, (Shaw). 


‘The largest individual observed, Vat, B., was 
of the following dimensions :— 





Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head, 0 0g 
Do. do, trunk, me | Bz 
Do. do. tail,........... 0 4h 
ft. 1gin. 


Circumference of the neck 1 inch, of the trank 
14, of the root of the tail Z inch. 

Ophites, Wagler, differing from Zycodon, in the 
absence of the pree-orbital shield; frenal elongated; 
eyes small, scales rhombic with truncated points ; 
some of the posterior dorsal scales keeled. 

(2363) Lycopon Piaturinus, (Shaw,) 
Seba Thes I, 83, 3. 
Russel, IE, Pl. 41. 
Coluber platurinus, Shaw. 
Coluber platyrhinus, Merrem. 
Lycodon subcinetus, H. Boie, 
Ophites, Wagler. 
Lyeodon subcinctus, apud Schlegel. 

, Shining blackish brown with steel blue reflec. 


i: 
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bands, the lips, throat and a collar all white, 
spotted with black ; beneath pale blackish brown, 
the anterior part of the abdomen, the sharp 
lateral angle and the bfoad posterior margins of 
the senta and scutella whitish, © Eyes black ; 
tongue flegh-coloured. 

Scuta 231; Scutella 74. 

Habits. Penang. Java, Bengal. 


[Note. According to M. Schlegel, who od- 
serves that a specimen has been forwarded from 
Bengal by M. Duvaucela No specimen exists 
in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, nor are 
the natives acquainted with the species,] 

Ou both sides of each jaw the anterior 4 or 5 
teeth inc in size and are longer than the 
rest. The fifth upper maxillary tooth is removed 
from the preceding, which in addition to the 
general shape of the head and the lax integu- 
ments, imparts to this serpent a striking resem- 
blance to the venomous genus Bungarus. tn 
fierceness it resembles the preceding spxcies. 
Whe only individual observed was captured near 
the summit of the Great Hill of Pinang, where 
it had seized a large Euprepis rufescens, ( Shaw.) 
It was of the following dimensions : 


















Feet. Tneh. 
Length of the head,... 0 1 
Do. do. trank., 2 8s 
Do. do. taiha.swe we 0 1 
3 ft. 5 in, 


Cirenmference of the neck 14, of the trunk 
2¢ inch, 
(2864) Lycopon EFFRENIS, Nn. Ss, 


Shining bluish black above, with afew minute 
white spots, not affecting the ground colour; 
the throat, lips, and a band bordering the sides 
ofthe head from the muzzle to the hind head, 
buff colonred, finely marbled with black ; beneath 
strongly iridescent, pale bluish black, the scuta 
with whitish edges; the body encircled by a 
number (11,) of broad distant buff rings, above 
with ‘indentated margins. Eyes black, pupil 
eliip:ical ; tongue whitish. 

Scuta 228; Scutella 72. 

Habit, Pinang. 

The head is elongated, ovate depressed, broad- 
er than the neck, the muzzle rounded, slightly 
projecting ; the anterior frontals are orbicular 
pentagonal, much smaller than the frontals which 
are bent over the sides, substituting the absent 
frenal, so as to meet the second upper labial ; 
the nasal is small, rectangular, obliquely wedged 
in between the rostral, the two pairs of froutals, 
and the anterior upper labial; the nostri! large, 
piercing the middle of the shield ; the vertical is 
elongated pentagonal, broader in front, so as 
to render the posterior part of the moder- 
ete ennreorhitals broader than the anterior - 





each side surrounded by 3 scales, somewhat 
longer than the rest covering the temples, and 
behind by two smail post occipitals. ‘The eyes 
are proportionally Jarge and prominent, sur- 
rounded by one pra-orbital and two smaller 
post-orbitals, the lower of whieh touches the 
narrow projectingdifth upper labial, which with 
the fourth, bordgs the lower part of the orbit ; 
the jaws are covered by 8 puirs of upper, 9 of 
lower labials. ‘The gape is moderate ; the parti- 
eulars of the dentition noted in L. platurinus, 
exist in the present species. ‘Lhe two anterior 
of the three pairs of small clongated mental 
shields ave bordered by the six anterior pairs of 
labials ; behind by a number of small scales. 
The trunk is slender, decreasing towards both 
extremities, with 17 longitudinal series of smooth, 
rhomboidal, slightly imbricate scales. ‘Ihe back 
is depressed, forming an angle with the com- 
pressed, somewhat bulging sides. ‘The Jatter 
are joined to the flat narrow abdomen under a 
right angle on the sides of the scuta, so that the 
vertical section of the body is quadrangular. A. 
single individual found by “Sir Wi. Norris on 
the Great Hill of Pinang, was of the following 
dimensions ; 














Length of the head,.. 
Do: do. trunk, 
Do. do. tail,... 





1 ft, Of inch. 

Circumference of the neck, 4, of the trunk &, 
of the root of the tail 2 inch, , 

In fierceness the preseyt species resembles its 
congeners, but unlike them, it raises vertically 
‘he anterior part of the body, and bites alter a 
fow oscillating movements from side to side. 
Lycodou platurinus, and auticus, like many 
other harmless, and some venomous serpents, 
the pupils of which are vertically closed by the 
light, prepare to attack horizoutally coiled on 
the ground, with the head bent close to the body, 
and drawn as far backwards as possible, when, 
suddénly uncoiling the anterior part of the body, 
they dart obliquely upwards, but as they are 
blinded, not always in the direction apparently 
aimed at, aud they frequently miss the aim, 


Gen. CoLuser, Linne. 
Abdomen with scuta; scutella under the tail, 
(2365) Couper Fascroxatus, Shaw. 


Russell, I, Pl. 21 Nooni Paragoodoo. 
Coluber hebe, Daudin (Synon, apud Boie, 
. Wagler, Schlegel). 

“Cineritious grey with an obscure cast of 
reddish brown, particularly about the head and 
neck, The back variegated by black and white, 
or black and yellowish, narrow bands; and on 
the aides ara tice or three: faws Of chanel nenavata 
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of the lateral scales; but in general these bands 
are not visible on the tail, ‘The seuta (192) and 
seutella (62) ave of a dusky peart-colour.” (Rus- 
sell I. py. 26.) 
Hahit,—- Malayan 
Coast. ‘ F . 
A young individnal, killed in Province Wel- 
lesley corresponds to the description of Russell, 
pied by Shaw and Daudin. It has too small 
post-orbitala, one elungated  priv-orbital, one 
niunte irregularly hexagoval frenal, and cn each 
side 8 upper, 9 lower labial shields, The trunk 
is covered by 21 longitudinal series of smooth 
imbricate scales, which are rhombic on the sides, 
rhomboidal above, all with rounded points. The 
teeth are of uniform size, and as Russell correctly 
describes them, very sinall, reflex, sharp, numer- 
ous, ‘The dentition, therefore, suffieiently indi- 
cates that the species canuot be placed in the 
Gen. Lycodon, to which it has been referred 
hy M.M IL Boie, Wagler and Schlegel. 
young ouc is of the following dimensions :— 


Peninsula, Coromandel 














Inch. 
Length of the head, v. OF 
Do. do. trunk, , 
Do. do. tail,?.... 








108 inch, 


Greatest cireumference of the trunk £ inch. 

Sonta 2U1L; Scutella 73. 

(2366) CoLupner RADIATUS, Schlegel. 

Russell TI. PL 42. 
Coluber quadrifasciatus, Cantor, (Var.) . 

Mead aud baek light yellowish bay, paler on 
the sides; the hind head with a transversal black 
line, branching off along the exterior margins of 
the oveipitals ; a black oblique streak behind the 
eyes, and another beneath them dividing both 
Jaws. On each side of the back a broad longitudi- 
nal black band, relieved at intervals by a short 
network, produced by 3 or 4 scales ofeach series 
being edged with pale-brown, and the skin be- 
tween them white. The bands in some*com- 
mencing ata distancy from the head, are conti- 
mued or interrupted terminating on the posterior 
part of the back. Below them is on each side a 
parallel black line ; lips, throat and lower sur- 
face yellow. Iris bright gamboge with a con. 
centric black ring. . Tongue bluish black. 

Foung.— Above of clearer colours; beneath 
pearl-coloured. 


Scuta 222 to 248; Sentelia 82 to 94, 


Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula. Jaya, Sumatra, Cochin-China, Tcnasserim, 
Assan. 


This species is numerous in marshes, and 
paddy-tields, and often becomes a tenant of out- 
houses, where during the day it remains conceal- 
ed, till nightfall favours its pursuit after rats. It 


‘Lhe | 


j is however equally diurnal, preying upon smaller 
birds, lizards. and frogs. Assam produces a 
local variety distinguished by 18 instead of 17 
longitudinal series of scales, of which the 3. up- 
per ones are all lineated, whereas normally such 
is the case on those of the posterior part of the 
body, It makes.a vigorous defence, and in dart- 
ing at an enemy is eapable of raising nearly the 
anterior two-thirds of the body from the ground. 
In a female were found 23 whitish, soft, eylindri- 
eal eggs, of which the laygest measured 14 inet 
in length. The largest. individual observed was 
of the following dimensions : 














7 Feet. Tuch. 
Length of the head,. 4) 14 
Do. do. trun 5 8h 
Do. do. tai ii} 104 
Sit. 84 in. 


Greatest circumference 34 inch. 

Ulabits and general appearance link the pre- 
sent species to Col. dhumuades, Cantor, Chu 
san,—which is covered by 14 to 16 longitudi- 
nal series of rhomboidat scales, of which those of 
the two-uppermost series commence at a short 
distance from the head, exhibiting the central 
raised line, and Col, mueosus, Linne (Col, blue 
menbachii, Merrem,) but the latter as well as 
its variety with uniformly smooth scales (Col, 
ahumna, Cantor: Spieil.) utter when irritated a 
| peculiar diminuendo sound, not unlike that pro- 
aluced by a gently struck tuningfork. 


(2367) CoLuBEr xorros, Reinwardt. 


Coluber korros, Reinwardt, apud Wagler, 
Schlegel. 
Brownish green above, the seales of the pos- 
terior part of the trunk and of the tail with black 
points and edges, producing a regular network ; 
beneath yellowish white or pearl-coloured ; the 
latter part of the seuta light bluish-prey. Ivis 
bright yellow with a bluish grey or blackish con- 
centric ring, tongue black : 
Young. — Above with some indistinct transyer- 
sal bands, produced by two lateral white spots 
on some of the scales; the posterior part of the 
trunk with dark longitudinal lines, 


Scuta 162 to 190; Scutella 79 to 136. 

Huabit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
suda, Java, Sumatra, Arracan, Tenasserim, 

It is numerous in the Malayan vallies, 
largest individual measured : 








The 





Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head,.,, 0 12 
Do. do. trunk... 2 62 
Do. do. tail... 1 42 

Bit. lig 


Greatest circumference of the trunk 3 iyches, 


Its habits are similar to those of the last men. 
| tioned species, from which it is easily distinonish. 
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ed by its 15 longitudinal series of smooth rhom- 
bvodial scales with rounded points, 


(2368) CotuseR HexaHonorTvs, NS. 


Head and back dark brown, changing to pale 
brownish buff on the side; trunks with nu- 
merous, close, transversal black bands, each with 
a few white spots on the lower parts, becoming 
indistinct towards the posterior extremity of the 
trunk, from whence the colour is uniformly dark 
brown; labial shields yellow, edged with black; 
beneath yellowish white, scutella edged with 
brown. Iris gamboge with a black concentric 
ring; pupil round, tongue black ; central series 
of dorsal scales hexagonal, * 


Senta 191; Scutella 148. 
Habit.— Pinang. 


The head is distinet, clongated, with the 
muzzle broad, truncated, covered above with the 
normal number of shields, in form resembling 
those of Col. korrus. ‘The eyes are large, pro- 

“minent, with two pre-orbitals, of whieh the 
superior is the larger, the inferior is wedged in 
between the 3rd, 4th and 5th upper labials. In 
addition to two post orbitals, there is an elougat- 
ed crescent-shaped infra-orbital, resting on the 
6th and 7th upper labials, The latter are 8 on cach 
side, of which the Sth, broud hexagonal, borders 
the orbit; the following are elongated, gradually 
increasing in size. The lower labials, 9 on each 
side, lie on the chin in contact with two pairs of 
clonyated shields. ‘The nostrils are rather large, 
orbicular, opening near the margin of the ante- 
rior frontals. ‘Phe frenal is small, obliquely 
siluated between the surrounding shields. The 
temples are covered by two pairs of elongated 
shields. ‘he gape is wide, the teeth minute, of 
equal length, The trunk is slender, much com- 
pressed with 17 longitudinal series of smooth, 
rhombic, sub-imbricate seales, of which the cen- 
tral series i hexagonal, ‘The abdomen uarrow, 
arched. ‘The tail is very slend-v elongated, taper- 
ing to a sharp point. 

A -olitary individual, discovered by Sir William 








Norris on the Great Hit! of Pinang, was of the 
following dimensions :— 
Ft. Ineh 
Length of the head,...... 0 0% 
Do. do. trunk, 1 0 
Do, da. tail,... 8 5 








1 ft. 32 inch. 
Cireumference of the neck 3, of the trunk 1 
inch, of the root of the tail g. In fierceness it 
reseinbled the preceding species. 
ARBORIAL, 
Gen. Drpsas, Laurenti. 
Head large, broad, depressed, cordate, covered 


than the head, compressed, very long, beneath 
covered with scuta, tail eylindrical, imbricate. 


(2369) Dresas Denpnopuiza, Reinwardt. 
Scheuchzer, 662, Fig. If. (Col. variabilis, 
apud Merrem.) 
Dipsas dendrophila, apud Wagler. 
Dipsas dendrophila, Wagler, apud Hors- 
field: Life of Ratiles. 
Dipsas dendrophila, apud Schlegel. 
Head, back and sides intense black with steel- 
blue, lilac, and green reflections; beneath pale 
black, iridescent; body and tail with numerous 
bright yellow transversal bands, widened below, 
sometimes joined on the back or abdomen, oc- 
casionally reduced to irregular spots; throat and 
lips bright yellow, labials with black edges. 





Pupil elliptical, vertical ; iris and tongue black. 


| Seuta 218 to 225, Scutella 100 to 112. 


Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
suda, Java, Celebes. 

It inhabits the Malayan hills and valleys, but 
apparently in no great numbers, The largest 
individual measured— 





Feet. Inch, 

Length of the hefd,.......0 ° 14 
Do. do. trunk,.... 3 25 
Do. do. tail, 1 0 


4 ft. 52 inch. 
Greatest circumference of the trunk, 4 inch, 


(2370) Dipsas muLtimacunata, Schlegel. 


Scheuehzer, 657, Fig, 2. 
Russell, 11. Pi. 23. 
Dipsas multimaculata, Schlegel. 


Ground-colour, above light greenish grey, 
minately spotted and marbled with brown; on 
the head an angular, backwards diverging black 
mark with whitish edges; a black oblique line 
vom behind the exes to the hind head, where it 
joing a lozenge-shaped black spot with whitish 
edgess along the back and tail a series of large, 
irregularly oval, black spotg with whitish edges, 
arranged in close quincunx series; the sides 
with numerous, similarly coloured, oblique or 
! arched, often interrupted, bands ; labials green- 
ish white, black-edged ; beneath greenish white 
tinged with rose-colour, minutely spotted with 
i brown, and with a double or treble lateral series 
i of irregular black spots. Iris pale greenish 
golden, minutely dotted with black ; pupil 
elliptical, vertical ; tongue whitish. 


Scuta 202 to 235; Scutella 80 to 106. 


Habit. —Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Celebes, 
Java, Tenasserim, Bengal. 

On the hills of Pinang this species appears to 
be more numerous than the former. The largest 








with shields ; neck narrow, trunk much narrower } individual measured— 
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Feet. Inch. 
Length of ihe head,.. 0 Os 
Do. do. trunk... 1 104 
Do. do. tail... 0 5s 
Qft. 42 in, 


- 2 

Greatest circumference, 12 tuch. 

The central hexagonal seales are elongated, 
narrow on the anterior part of the trunk, whieh 
is covered by 19 longitudinal series of smooth, 
lanceolate, imbricate scales; from thence coim- 
mence 17 series of broader scales. 

(2371) Diesas cynopon, Cuvier. 


Dipsas cynodon, apud Boie, Guerin, Schle- 
gel. 


Young, —Grouud-colour yellowish brown, head | 


with a dark black-edged arrow-shaped mark, 
and a black oblique streak from the eve to the 
nape of the neck ; Iabials pearl-coloured, edged 
with black ; back with mumerous black transver- 
sal marks, shaped like two letters Y placed hori- 
zontally towards each other or in quincunx, be- 
coming indistitel towards the tail. Beneath pearl- 
coloured with a black spot near the lateral part 
of the seuta; scutella edged and minutely dotted 
with brown. 


Scuta 225 ; Seutelia 92. 


Adult,—Head and back uniformly greyish 
brown tinged with lilac, with a number of dis- 
tant large, transversal, purple, bands (the scales 
edged with black), Jozeuge-shaped with triangu- 
lar lateral appendages, becoming indistinct to- 
wards the tail, which is alternately brownish buff 
and purple with black-edged scales. Beneath 
pale yellow, seutetla minutely dotted and edged 
with brown. Iris pale golden, minutely dotted 
swith purple: pupil clliptieal, vertical; tongue 
whitish, 

Seuta 275, Scutella 153. 


Habit.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Java, 
Tenasserim. 

A young one was captured on the Great Hill 
of Pinang by W. 'T. Lewis, Esq. An adult, kill- 
ed in Province Wellesley, was of the following 
dimensions : 











Feet. Tuch. 
Length of the head,.,. 0 4 
Do. do. — trunk + 0g 
Do. do. tail, ... 1 4 
Bft. BZ in. 


Circumference of the neck 18, of the trunk 
24 inch. 

The young had 21, the adult 23 longitudinal 
series of smooth, lanceolate, imbricate scales. 
The long maxillary and palatal teeth are dispro- 
portionally less developed in the young than in 
the adult. 





j the opening of the mouth. 


(2372) Dresas Boa, (H. Boie.) (See Plate, 
Fig. 3.) 

Amblycephalus boa, H. Boie ; Isis. 
Dipsas boa, apud Schlegel. 

Ground colour above: rose coloured washed 
with*brown, varying in inteusity aud shade from 
light bay to umber, prevailing so as to make the 
ground colour appear as minute spots, and with 
numerous irregular black spots, confluent on the 
head ; cheeks and lips carnation, with a vertical 
black streak from the middle of the orbit, Be- 
neath carnation, dotted with umber, sometimes 
assuming the shape of the large irregular spots, 


: Tris: silvery rose-celoured, lower half dotted 


with black, pupil elliptical, vertically contracted 
by the light: tongue whitish, 

Scuta abdominalia 164; Scuta subcaudalia 
112; or 170 + 109, 

Labit,-~Pinang, Java, 


The head is depressed, elongated, conical, with 
the muzzle truneated ; the rostral shield is very 


| large, vertically placed ; the cheeks compressed, 


but the lips very tumid below the eyes. Of the 
nine crown shields the occipitals are distinguish- 


jed by their reduced size, and frequent subdivi- 


sion in 2 linear inter-oecipitals, borded by two 


| large polygonal post-occipitals, entlosing a smal- 
‘ler third, linear, Behind the latter appears 


on each side a small hard tubercle, covered 
like the rest of the hind head with minute poly- 
gonal scales, Hach temple is protected by 5 to 
6 large shields and as many smaller resting upon 
the labials. Tlie nasal is large, pyramidal with 
the rounded nostril in the centre, and the apex 
wedged in between the 3 frenals, placed obliquely 
or vertically one above the other. ‘The eye is 


| large, prominent, encircled by the supra-orbital 
; and 7 smaller shields, so that none of the upper 


labials reach the orbit. ‘The lips are arched, and 
outwardly appear to reach to the hind head,but the 
cominissure, or the anyle of the mouth is situated 
immediately below the eye, which greatly reduces 
Of the 9 pairs of 
upper labials the anterior 6 are narrow, but very 
deep and bulging; the posterior 3 are broader, 
elongated ; the inferior labials, 11 pairs, are as 
well as the rostral, greatly reduced by the 3 pairs 
of very large mentals. The front view of the 
head grotesquely resembles that of a mastiff. All 
the teeth are strong, but the front tooth on each 
side of the lower jaw is longer than the rest; 
the palatal rows are very close together, and con- 
verging. The trunk is much compressed, cover- 
ed by 13 longitudinal series of scales, of which 
the dorsal row is composed of very large hexa- 
gonal ones, each with a strong keel; the rest are 
smooth, rhombic, imbricate. The abdomen is 
very narrow, and the sides of the scuta are bent 
upwards. The tail is elongated, slender, taper- 
ing, and much less compressed than the trunk. 
Of two individuals from the hills of Pinang, the 


t 
REPTILES 
larger, a male, was of the following dimen- 
sions :— 









Feet. Inch. - 
Length of the bead eee 1 
Do. do. trunk 1 il 
De. de. tail,. 0 Ibs 
2ft. llpim. 


Cireumference of Mie neck 3 inch, of the trunk 
J]£, of the root of the tail Z inch. dna female 
were observed 4 evlindrical, whitish eges, each 
finch in length. ‘The stomach contained a few ! 
remains of insects. 

‘This species is closely allied to Dipsas carinata, 
Schlegel, (Amblycephalus, Kuhl; Pareas, Wag- 
Jer,) in which also the dorsal series of scales are ; 
keeled. M. Schtezel’s short description and | 
figure (BI, XT, 29, 30) appear to have been taken 
from an immature specimen, 

i 

The preceding four species are very fieree, their 
inode of attack is that of Lycodon anticus. Kuhl 
has observed vibrating movements in the tail ot 
Dipeas multimaculata, which however are also { 
exhibited by Dipsas trigonata (Schneider), (Col. 
catenularies, Daudin,)—D. eynodon, Cuvier, aud 
among the veyomous serpents, by Vipera russelii, | 
(Shaw) and several Asiatic species of ‘Trigono- | 
cephalus, when they are irritaled and preparing | 
to bite. 








Gen, Herretopayas, H. Boie. 


Head trigonal, very long depressed, smooth, 
rather sharp ; trunk and tail very elongated ; | 
scales, particularly those of the tail, large ; those 
of the back partially carinate ; in other respects 
yesembling Coluber. i 

(2378) UERPeToDRYAS ONYCEPHALUS, (Rein- 
wardt.) 

Coluber oxycephalus, Reinwardt. 
Gonyosoma viride, Wagler. i 
Herpetodryas, apud Schlegel. 

Head above shining dark-yreen with a black- | 
ish straight line from the nostrils to the angle of ; 
the mouth: lips and throat pale yellowish green ; 
on the lower part of the sides, all the scales with 
black edges ; the anterior balf of the tail, separat- | 
ed from the trunk by a transversal orange band, ; 
ochre, gradually changing to greyish brown on ! 
the posterior half, all the scales edged with black. H 
Abdominal scuta light vellowish green with pale 
yellow edges ; subcaucal seutella grey with black 
margins. Eyes moderate, little prominent ; iris 
pale sea-green with a narraw pale yellow inner 
ying and a transversal black band; pupil circu- 
lar, black. Tongue ultramarine, divided in the 
middle by a black longitudinal line. The expos- 
ed part of the larynx black. 





| “Essay” has exclusively retained Dr 


OF THE 

The shields of the head are elongated, most so 
the linear frenal. The teeth ave numerous; in 
each row the anterior six or eight are longer 
than the rest, which gradually decrease. ‘Ihe 
scales of the trunk, in 25 longitudinal series, are 
rhombie with rounded points, imbrieate, and all 
smooth exeept th6se covering the spinons pro- 
evsses, Which are faintly lineated. 


OF two individuals from the hills of Pinang, 
the larger, taken by Sir William Norris, was of 
the following dimensions : 


Feet Ineh. 

Length of the head,... 0 lt 
Do. do. trank,.. 8 + 
Do. do. tail)... 1 1 


4 ft. 6% Inch. 

Circumference of the neck 2, of the trunk 3, 
of the root of the tail 14 inch. 

The ferocious habits of this serpent have been 
accurately deseribed by M. Reinwardt, It has ina 
remarkable degree the power of jaterally com- 
pressing the neck and the anterior part of the body, 
when the greyish blue skin becomes visible between 
the separated seales. Tn such state of excitement it 
raises nearly the anterior third verticully from 
the ground, continues fixed during several se- 
conds with vibrating tongue, and bites, It then 
throws itself down, to rise to a venewed attack. 


, A similar mode of attack characterises the {ol- 


lowing species, viz : Dryinus nasutus, (Lacepede,) 
(Russell, T. PlLo22 aud 13,,—D., prasinus, 
(Reinwardt.) (Dryiophis prasina apud Schlegel, ) 
Leptophis pictus (Gmelin), and Leptophis cau- 
datincatus. 

Gen. Dryixus, Merrem, 1$20. 

Note. In IH, Boie’s Genera, published "in Isis, 
1827. Dryophis. (Dahlman.) is substituted for this 
“genus. Wagler in 1830 separated some speeies and 
the denomination of Tragops, and M. Schlegel in his 
y jophis al. 
though Prof. Thos. Bell already in 1225 had pub- 
lished his article on Leptophina, comprising Dryi- 
nus, Merrem, and Leptophis, Bell} 

Upper jaw much longer than the lower; mid- 
dle attenuated more or le8s acute at the apex, 
which in some species is mucronate and moveable. 

(2374) Dryrxvs prasinus, (Reinwardt.) 

Seba, I, Tab. LIT, Fig. 4, 
Coluber nasutus, Shaw, apud Russell, 
Tl. Pl. 24. : 
{This specific name was previously applied by 
Lacepede in 1790 to the other Asiatic species.) - 

Dryinus nasutus, Bell, (not Merrem, 
1820.) 

Dryophis prasinus, Reinwardt. 

Tragops, Wagler. 

Dryinus nasutus, Bell, apud Horsfield: 
Life of Raffles. 

Passerita, Gray. 











Scuta 268; Scutella 149. 


Habit.— Pinang, Java, Celebes. j 


Dryiphis prasina, apud Schlegel, 
“Ular daun” of the Malays. 


3 
MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


Leek-green above, with some irregular white 
and black oblique lines, paler on the checks and 
upper lips; tail cinnamon; under lips aud 
throat white, scuta and scutella fight green or 
juother-uf-pearl, on each side with a white or 
pale yellow longitudinal line, below which in 
some a second, green line. Pupil black, elor 
ed-pyriform, with the apex turned forwards, 
horizontally contracted by the light. [ris pale 
burnished golden, bright on the pupillary mar- 
gin, the upper half of whieh forms a Jittle behind 
its middle a small pointed lobe, ‘Tongue bluish 
white. 

Squia 186 to 223; Seutella 140 to 203 

Habit.— Malayan Peninsula and Islands. Cvle- 
bes, Java, Cochin-China, Siam, fenasserim, A 
yacan, Bengal, Assam 

Var. A. 
Dryivphis xantiozonius, Kuhl 2 

















Tlead less elongated and the rostral shield un 


usually small; upper lips in some white ; besides | 


the yellow and green lateral line, a central grec ; 
seutella in some with brown edges. 
Habit.— Same localities, 


Var. B. 


Mead above light brownish grey, tinged with | 


sky-bluc and rose-colour cheeks “anil lips pale 









rose; trunk Hght brownish ash, changing to pale 
rust colour on the tail; whitish grey on the 
sides; beneath bull, with a white longitudinal 








ling on each ide. Lris burnished 
white. 
WMubit.—Pinang Hills. 


Var. C. 


Upper parts saffron yellow, paler on the sides ; | 


beneath sulphur-coloured, with a lateral white 
dine. Pupil deep burnished golden; tougue 
white.* 


Alubit.— Pinang Hills, 


This species is exceedingly numerous in the | 


Malayan forests, both in the bills and valleys, 
preying upon sinall birds, arborial lizards, 
frous, and in early age upon inseets, It May 
readily be distinguished from Dryinns nasu- 
tus, (Lacep.) (Merrem, not Bell;—Russell, T. 
PL. 12, 13) by tio, sometimes 3 frenals on each 
side. ‘The trank is covered by 15 lougitudinal 
scries of smooth rhomboidal scales with reunded 
points, imbricate, so as to appear linear; those 
of the tail are all broad rhombic. ‘The anterior 
upper maxillary teeth gradually increase towards 
the sixth, which is the longest, and enclosed in 
a potuted fold of gingiva. ‘The following teeth, 
commencing ata short interval, are short, but 
the last is very long with a furrow on the convex 
edge. The inferior maxillary teeth also increase 
in length towards the sixth, the longest, and are 
protected by a bread triangular scabbard, con- 
taining several additional loose teeth ; the rest 











Iver ; tongue | 


? 


are uniformly small, eommencing ata short inter- 
val from the sixth. The palatal ave uniformly 
very short. The largest individual of a great 
humber measured— 











Feet. Tneh. 
: Lengih of the head,...... 0... Oo c 2 
| Do. do, trunk,, -4° 33 
' Do. do. tail, 2 6% 
| Tit. Of in, 


Cireumference of the neck 13, of the trunk 22, 
' of the root of the tail 1 ineh, 
‘The varieties, of whieh B. and C. were from 
the hills of Pinang, are not nimerous, and of a 
; comparatively small size, ‘Lhe very youn? ones 
are as gentle as those of a more advanced age are 
| ferocious, Their power of expanding the anterior 
| part of the body and their mode of attack, have 
| been noted under Herpetodryas oxycephalus, 






| Gen, Leevoruts, Bell, 1825, 
Rostram obtuse, and the upper jaw projects 
| but very slightly beyond the lower, 
(2375) Lueroeurs Prerus, (Gmelin.) 
Coluber pictus, Ginelin.) 
Coluber decorus, Shaw. 
Russell, LE. PL. 26. Camberi muken. 
' Bungaris filam, Oppel. 
! Dipsas schokari, Kull, (not Forskal.) 
: Nendrophis chatrecacos, 1M. Boie. 
f Dendrophis, Wagler. 
Dendvophis picta, Schlegel. 
| Head and body above bronze with strong 
| golden reflections; skin between the scales of the 
anterior part of the body alternately wlivamarine 
jand black. Lips, throat, the two lowest lateral 
rows of scales, and the abdominal surlace silvery 
mother-of&pearl., From the muzzle to the root 
of the tail a black line, bordering above the 
i silvery sides, which below are cirewmseribed 
by a second black line, commencing a little be- 
ind the head. Eris bright golden with a trans- 
versal black line; pupil’ black, cireular, tongue 
: scarlet. 
Scuta 167 to 187, Scutella 109 to 149. 


Hubit.—Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
Manilla, New  Lreland, Waigiou, Amboina, New 
Guinea, Palo Samao, Java, Sumatra, Cochin- 
China, ‘Tenasserim, Burmah, Bengal, Assam, 
Coromandel. 








Var. A, 


(Note. The variety, Col. polychrous, Reinwardt, 
appears to inhabit neither the Malayan Peninsula 
nor Bengal.] 


Coluber filiformis, Linue, (young.) 

Fil, Double Raic, Lacepede, (young.) 

Russell, II, Pl. 25, Mancas, Rooke, 
Maniar. a 

Coluber bilincatus, Shaw. 

Leptophis mancas, Bell. 

Dendrophis maniar, Boic. 





REPTILES OF THE , 


Aheeula bellii, Grays Til. Ind. Zool. 
Dendrophis lateralis, Gray : Ill. Ind. Zool. 
Chrysopeiea boii, Sith. 

Dendrophis picta, Var." Schlegel. 
Denlrophis boii, apud Cantar. 

Above dull brownish black, witha light brown 
dorsal line; the two lowest series of seales pale 
greenish white, forminy a lateral band, bordered 
above by a black line, commencing from the 
muzzle, more or less distinet, in some irregularly 
broken up on the anterior part of the body. A 
second faint black line below. 
some dotted with black ; tongue black. 

Habit.—Malayan Peninsula. Bengal, Assam, 
Ceylon. 

Thé species occurs numerously in the Malay- 
an hills and valleys, but the contrary appears to 
be the case with the plain variety, which in 
Bengal is equally common. ‘The following must 
hd added to the description of M. Schlegel. ‘Lhe 
frenal shield is sinall, rectangular; snperior 
labials 9, inferior 10 or 11, one prev orbital, two, 
in some three small post-orbitals. ‘The trunk is 
covered by 15 longitudinal series of smooth, 
imbricate scales; the central dorsal series is 
Ypedge-shaped, in some almost hexagonal, the 
next aix are linear, but the lowest, as well as all 
the scales of the tail, are broad rhombic with 
rounded points. Ina female were found seven 
coriaceous, whitish eggs of an elongated eylin- 
drical shape, each 13 inch in length. In habits 
and mode of attack this species resemble Dryinus 
prasinus, but it is not exclusively arborial, Pro- 
bably no instance affords a more striking difter- 
ence in colours, between species auc variety than 
the present : the former with dazzling brilliant 
livery; the latter in its plain, dull colours. Both 
attain to similar size: the largest male examined 





was of the following dimensions: © 
° Ft. Tneh. 
Length of the head,......... 0 14 
Do. do. trunk,. re ee] 
Do. do. tail, 1 1 





3 ft, 84 ineh. 

Circumference of the neck 12, of the trunk 2, 
of the root of the tail, 1 inch. 

This serpent appears to possess uncommonly 
acute hearing, and turns its head in the direction 
of the sound 

(2376) Lerroputs caupaLingatus, N.S. 

Aheetula caudalineata, Gray: Ilust. Ind. 
Zool. 
Dendrophis ornata, Var, Schlegel. 

Head, trunk, and tail above light brownish 
bronze, the scales with black edges; on the 
posterior half of the trunk four parallel black 
lines, terminating at the root of the tail, from 
whence commences a single central black line ; 
sides metallie mother-of-pearl, from a short dis- 
tance behind the head bordered by two parallel 
black lines of which the lower. the broader. 


Tris golden, in! 


covers the lower half of the last series of scales 
and the lateral part of the scuta; both the lines 
continue to the apex of the tail. Lips, throat 
and abdominal surface pale metallic citrine, the 
tail beneath with a black central line. Iris gold- 
en, dotted with brown ; pupil round; tongue 
bluish white, the forked part black. 

Young.—Upper parts of the body Indian red, 
with metallic reflections. 

Senta 183 to 188; Seutelln 105 to 110. 

Habit.— Penang, Singapore. 

The head large, less depress-d than in the pre- 
cecding species, the muzzle bread, blunt; cheeks 
tuinid ; all the shields of the crown are short 
and broad, except the vertical which is laterally 
arched, and very narrow behind, There is a 
single elongated post-occipital, and the rest of 
the hind head is covered with broad hexagonal 
shiddds. Each temple is covered by two pairs of 
large shields, in front of which a pair of very 
niinnte ones, bordering upou the equally small 
post-orbitals, ‘The eve is large, prominent ; the 
pra-orbital and the linear frenal proportionally 
small; the nostrils large, opening in the middle 
of the nasal; the rostral broad slightly arched 
beneath, The labials, 9 on each side of both 
| jaws, resemble those of the preceding species. 
‘The mouth is large; the maxillary teeth strong, 
distant. In the lower jaw the anterior ones 
{ gradually increase in length till the fourth, which 
appears like a canine, the rest a3 well as the 
palatal teeth are all smaller, of uniform length. 
The chin is covered by the second pair of labials 
and two pairs of inentals, of which the posterior 
pair is elongated, ‘The trunk is strong, less com- 
pressed than in the preceding species, with 13 
scries of smooth imbricate scales, of which the two 
lowest series are large rhombic with, rounded 
points, the next, four elongated rhomboidal 
(linear), and the odd central dorsal rhomboidal, 
not larger than the rest. ‘The tail is covered 
{with broad hexagonal, not imbricate, scales. ‘The 
abdomen is narrow, flaitened, the centre part of 
the seuta with strongly arched margins; the 
sides turned upwards and forming a continued 
sharp lateral ridge. ‘Lhe tail is slender, tapering ; 
its vertical section nearly square. 








Of this species but two individuals avere ob- 
served : a young one at Sinvapore, an adult on 


‘the Great Hill of Pinang. The latter measured— 














Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head... 0 es 
Do. do, trunk 3 4 
Do. do. tail... 1 2 
4 ft. 9. in. 


Circumference of the neck 2, of the trunk 33, 
of the root of the fail 1} inch. 


In its mixed arborial and terrestrial habits and 
in fierceness it resembles L. pictus. Sut its power 


of compressing and expanding the forepart of 
the body is somewhat limited. 

This species appears somewhat to approach to 
Leptophis formosus, (Dendrophis formosa, Schle- 
vel,) but besides other distinguishing characters, 
it differs from that, and all other Asiatic species 
in having but 13 series of scul@s. ‘Ihe indi 
ent figuve of Ahoetula ecaudolineata in Ilustra- 
tions of Indian Zoology, which appears to he all 
which has been published concerning this species, 
has led M. Schlegel to suppose it was intended 
to represent a variety of Leptophis pictus, al- 
though the black outline of the head is correct. 

(2377) Lerropnis Ornatus, (Shaw.) 

Scheuchzer, T. 606. 

Seba, 1.1. 94, Fig. 7.—1L T. 7, Fig. I; 

— 61, Fig. & 

Russell, IL. Pl. 2, Kalla Jin. 

Coluber ornatus, Shaw. 

Coluber ibiboboca, Daudin, 

Coluber ornatus, Merrem, apud Torse- 

field: Life of Raffles, 

Chrgsopelea paradisi, H. Boic. 

Dendrophis ornala, Schlegel. 
Tabit.— Bengal, Ceylon. 

Var. 

Ular Chindi, Rafles, 

Dendrophis “ chrysochloros, 

(young.) 

Head above intense velvety black, with three 
or four distant transversal bands, and numerous 
irregular spots of gamboge or sulphur colour ; all 
the seales with an oval gamboge spot; from the 
hind head to the point of the tail a number of 
large rounded vermilion spots; lips, throat and 
abdominal surface greenish-gamboge, scuta and 
scutella with black margins, Iris and tongue 
black, 

Scuta 198 to 236. Scutella 113 to 147. 
Young.—Head, trunk and gil above greenish 
olive, with & series of transversal black bands in 
pairs; the intervals between the bands vermilion ; 
the sides with numerous cistant, irregular, small 
black spots; lateral part of the scuta and scutella 
white, the side and the anterior margin black ; 
the centre part pale greenish yellow ; scutella par- 
tially edged with black, and with a central light 
blue line. ‘Tongue vermilion, the forked part 
black. 


Habit.— Pinang, Malayan Peniusnia. 
Sumatra, Tenasserim, Arracan, 


The variety, in which the black colour prevails, 
pears to be confined to the more southern coun- 
tries, while that with yellow ground colour pre- 
ponderating, the one described and figured by 
Russell, occurs in Bengal. The latter has the 
tongue alternately vermilion and black. Indivi- 
duals without the frenal shield are not uncom- 
mon, and such was the one described by H. Boie 
asa distinct species (Chrysopelea paradisi.) It 
inhabits the Malayan hills and valleys, but is 
there, apparently less num@rous than in Bengal. 






Reinwardt, 


Java, 





Ee 


MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


The largest’ male observed was of dhe following 
dimensions :— 





Feet Inch 

Length of the head,...... 0 1p 
Do. do. trunk, 2 9s 
Do. do, tail... 0 Lit 





3 ft. $3 Inch. 


Civeunference of the neck 13, of the trunk 12, 
of the root of the tail Z inch. 





The trank is covered by 17 longitudinal series 
of smooth, imbricate rhomboidal scales, with 
rounded points. It is but seldom seen in trees ; 
it is more frequently found on the ground in the 
grass, watching for its prey : lizards (Geckonide,) 
(Note. Vide Ptycbozoou homalocephalum, supra.] 
and frogs. ‘The female has 6 to 8 white, elongated 
cylindrical eggs, about 12 inch in length, It 
differs from the other species in its being deprive 
ed of the power of compressing, and expanding 
; the anterior part of the body, and its gentleness, 
The young ones never attempt to bite, the adult 
\ but seldom, and without raising vertically the 
anterior part of the bocy. In the latter, the four 
anterior teeth of the lower jaw are a little long. 
than the rest, which are uniformly small. Ais 


AQUATIC. 
{ Gen, Troprponotus, Kubl. 

Head oblong ovate, rather indistinct, depress- 
ed; nostrils between the sutures of two shiekis ; 
eyes moderate, with circular scales pupil, of the 
back lanceolate ovate, imbricate ; trunk elongnt- 
ed, cylindrical, tail moderately long, tapering, 


¥ (2378) Tropipoxotus umBRatus, (Dandin,) 
ar. 





Tropidonotus trianguligerus, Schlegel. 

Above shining brownish, or ‘yellowish green- 
olive; lips gamboge with a black oblique line 
between the sixth and seventh labials, a second 
from the orbit to the angle of the mouth: a 
third from the under lip to the upper part of the 
neck ; trunk and tail with black spots, in some 
very minute, irregular, in others larger ,approach- 
ing to quincunx order; the sides with numbers 
of large square or triangular scarlet spots, separat- 
ed from each other by broader or narrower black 
vertical bands, Scuta and scutella gamboge 
with black margins, the latter with a black 
central line. Tris black with a narrow golden 
circle; tongue black. 

Scuta 121 to 130; Soutella 76 to 84. 

Hoabit,— Malayan Peninsula and Islands. Java, 
Bengal. 

The vertical and supra-orbital shields ave of 
an elongated narrow form; the anterior frontals 
triangular, longer than broad ; the nostrils amall, 
placed high on the sides, the frenal is elongated 
pentagonal, with the largest. margin touching the 
pre-orbitals. Of the three ‘post orbitals the 
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lowest is the longest, wedged in between the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh upper labials, of which 
the fifth is the only one which reaches the érbit; 
the eye is moderate, prominent; the upper labi- 
als are 9, the lower 11 on each side. ‘The mouth 
is very large, the tecth small, evowded, except 
the two last of the upper jaw, which are longer 
than the rest. ‘The trank is htly compressed, 
covered by 19 longitudinal series of scales, of 
which the two lowest are broad riiombie, the 
rest longated rhomboidal with rounded points, 
those of the back tncated. Tie abdomen is 
byoad aréhed. 














din), and to judge by 
vel, it appears to be identical with T. 


gerus. In the Malayan valleys the variety is 


very numerous ; th Benvzal it is less so, but there | 
the species abounds in and near fresh water, | 
where it preys upon fishes and frogs. The varie: | 
ty attains to a size similar to that of the species, | 


both of which are equally fierce. 
ie Note, Russell Ll. Pl. 3. Dooblee, young. 


—PI. 5. Dora, adult, —Col, umbratus, Daudit— , 
Col. dora, Daud.—Col. brwiuens, Ierrman,— Col. | 


atratus, Herro.—Col. ligubeis, Merrem.—'Lropi- 
dovotus umbratus Seblegel—‘Tropidonotus dora, 
apud Cantor | 


The largest individual was of the following 


dimensions : 





Ft. Inch, 
Length of the head. 0 12 
, Ditto. ditto, trunk, ..... 1 93 





10 9 


_ Ditto. ditto, tail, . 








2 ft. 82 inch. 


Circumference of the neck 2, of the trunk 
93, of the root of the tail 14 ineh. 
(2379) ‘Roriponotus srotatus, (Line. 
Seba, 11, Tab. 9, Fig, 1, 2. 
Coluber stolatus, Linue. 
Le Chayque, Daubenton, Lacepere. 
Russell, 1, Pi. 10, 19, 
La vipere chayque, Latreille. 
Coluber stolatus, Lin., apud Shaw, Dau- 
tT. 
Coluber taniolatus, Daudin. 
Natrix stolatus, Merrem. 
Tropidonotus stolatus, Grey, Schlegel. ° 
Head shining brownish clive with several black 
spots in the sutures of the shiclds : lips gamboye 
with several black oblique streaks; lead and 
trank brownish olive with numerous distant black 
transversal bands, becoming indistinct towards 
the tail, and intersected by two parallel bands of 
a pale ochre or buff, the scales of which on the 
anterior part of the body edyed with black. Be- 
ueath gamboge or mother-of-pearl; in some the 
seuta with a small tateral black spot, or edged 
with black. Tris black with a narrow golden ring ; 
tongue black. 





This variety differs in) nothing : 
‘ct colours frou ‘Tropidanotus umbratus,* (Dau | 
ce description of M. Schle- , 
trianguli- | 


Seuta 1423 to 152; Sentella 69 to 79. 

Hibit..Pinaug, Malayan Peninsula, Piilip- 
pines, Tenasserim, Bengal, Assam, Nipal, Coro- 
mandel, Ceylon, Bombay. 





The species, so exevedingly numerous in Ben- 
gal, is but rarely seen in the Malayan valleys, 
it is of very gentle habits, and feeds upon young 
frozs and teads. The largest male observed was 
of tue following dimensions :— 











Fe. Tueh. 

Length of the head,. Q O27 
Do. do. trunk, oh 42 
Do do tail,... 9 5» 
1 ft. 103 


Civeumference of the neck, £, of the trunk 
of the vaot of the tail inch. 

The female has 6 small cylindrical white exes, 
each about half an inch in length. 

(2580) Tropiponores scursroses, (Dindin ) 

Russell 1I. Pl. 4. Chittee, 
Coluber schistosus Dandin. 
‘Tropidonotus sehistosus, Schlegel. 
‘Tropidonotus meestus, Cantor. 

Above blackish olive, some with an indistinct 
blackish line from behind the eye alony the side ; 
_ the lips, the two lowest series of seules on each 
side, and the abdominal surface whitish yellow. 
Tris black with a narrow golden ring; tongue 

small, flesh coloured. 
i 


13, 


Var, 
‘Tropidonotus surgens, Cantor. 
| Above bright greenish olive, with a black ser- 
: tated Jateral tine, 
Seuta 143 ; Scnutella 23, 


Habit. — Malayan Peninsula. Puilippines, Ten- 
asserim, Bengal, Madagascar. 


‘The shields of the head are short; there is but 
a single anterior frontal, of a triangular shape, 
truncated in front; the frontals are small pen- 
tagonal ; the nasals nearly equal to the latter; 
the small semicircular nostrils almost vertical 
and appearing linear as they are provided with a 
valyule as in Homalopsis; from the lower part 
of the nostril a minute arched groove descends 
to the inferior margin of the shield; the frenat 
is small; the proe-orbital in length nearly equals 
the three post-orbitals. The seales of the trunk 
are disposed in 17 longitudinal series, of the two 
lowest on each side are hexagonal, each scale 
with a minute round protuberance near the 
apex ; the scales of the next two series present a 
raised line terminating in a protuberance, but the 
remaining scales are elongated rhomboidal with 
truncated, slightly notched points, keeled, imbri- 
cate. ‘hese marks become indistinct when the 
integuments are about to be changed, which pro- 
bably caused them to escape the notice of Rus- 
sell, ‘Phe species is not numerous in Bengal. and 





Apparently less so on the Malayan Peninsula. 
The largest individual measured. 

eet. Inch. 
Leueth of the head,... 0 1 








Vo. do. trank,... 2 0% 
Do. do. tail... 6 23 

3 

2 ft. 4 Inch. 


Cifmumference of the neck 1§, of the trunk 
2%, of the tain 13 in. 

The length of the tailis very variable: in some 
it is contained 32, in other 6 times in the entire 
length, This species is very fieree, andl prepares 
to attack by raising the head 3 or 4 inches ver- 
tically from the ground, and it has the power of 
flatiening and laterally expanding the skin 
the anterior part of the body, like Naja, 
much slighter degree. It bites uttering a faint 
hissing sound. Irogs and fishes form its food. 

(2381) ‘TRoprponorus CERASOGASTER. 

Psammophis ccrasogaster, Cantor. 

Above yellowish brown with pale golden r 





f 
flections ; lighter on the sides, the scales of which ; 


in some partially edged with yellow ; cheeks, 
lips, throat and abdominal surface cherry-colour- 
ed, with a bright yellow lateral live from the 
nizzle to the point of the tail, Tris and tongue 
cherry-coloured, 
Scuta 144 to 149; Seutella 60 to 69. 
Habit.—Malayan Peninsula. Bengal, Assam. 
The head is elongated, depressed ; sides angu- 


lar, compressed ; muzzle truncated ; rostral broad, Il 


hexagonal, nearly vertical, arched below; the 
anterior frontals the smallest, next to them the 
frontals ; the rest of the crown-shields are nar- 
row, elongated ; each occipital bordered by two 


pairs of elongated temporals, below which three ; 


sualler. Nasals rectangular, placed at a right 
angle with the anterior froutals ; nostrils moder- 
ate, prominent, Besides three post-orbitals, there 


is 4 minute infra-orbital wedged in between the | 


fifth aud sixth upper labials, of which but a siwall 
portion of the sixth touches the orbit below. The 
lips'are straight, turned up near their commis- 
sure, covered with 8 or 9 pairs of upper, 10 low- 
er shields, 
crowded, of equal length. ‘The trunk is eylindri- 
eal, compressed, covered with 19 longitudinal 
series of imuricate, elongated rhomboidal scales 
with rounded, slightly notched points, keeled ex- 
cept the two lowest series on cach side, which 
are longer than the rest, rhombic, smooth. ‘Lhe 
abdomen is broad, arched ; the tail robust at. the 











but ina; 





The mouth is large ; the tecth small, | 


3 . 


MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


Cireumference of the neck Z, of the trunk 14, 
| of the root of the tail J inch. ; 
Tn Bengal this species is not numerous. It is 
very fierce, attacks in a vertical attitude but with- 
out expanding the auterior part of the body. is 
food is that of the preceding. The elongated 
anguiar head makes this species resemble a 
Psammophis. 

(2382) Troriponores sunceus, N.S. ° 

Head above shining fight brown, lips and 
throat gamboge ; from the angle of the mouth an 
oblique gamboge band, both joining under a sharp 
angle on the neck; trunk and tail dull greyish 
olive, with a series of distant rounded whitish 
; spots on cach side; each scutum aud seutellum 
with a smal! black spot on the sides, which as well 
‘as their anterior margius are minutely dotted with 
brown. Uris black with a golden ring 5 tonguc, 
; stall, greyish. ig 

Seuta 157; Scutella $8. 

Thabit.— Pinang. 

The head is elongated ovate, with the sides 
angular, compressed ; the muzzle truncated ; the 
rostral shield moderate, square, deeply arched 
| beneath, vertically fixed; the anterior frontals 
| small, tetragonal; the frontals larger, angularly 
bent over the side, where they border the small 
square frenal ; the other crown shielils are rather 
small, the vecipitals on cach side bordered by 
siall elo:gated shickls, like the rest of the 
| teniples ; the eyes large, prominent; prat-orbital 





lone; post orbitals three; nasal rectangular; 
nostrils Jateral, large, rounded ; upper Jabials 9, 
of which the fourth, filth and sixth border the 
orbit; lower labials 11; mentals two pairs, 
elongated. The tips are slightly arched, the mouth 
wide; the teeth small, crowded; the last 
upper maxillary tooth Jonger than the rest. The 
trunk is very slender, cylindrical, with the centre 
of the back raised, forming a sharp ridge, the 
| sides bulging n the abdomen, which is arched, 
‘The scales are imbricate, very elongated rhomboid- 
al with the apex notched, except the two lowest 
‘series on each side, which are broad rhombic ; 
they are all sharply kecled, aud dispoeed on the 
anterior part of the trunk in 19, on the middle 
part in 17 longitudinal series, The tail elongat- 
‘ed, eslindrical, very slender, tapering to a fine 
point. A single individual observed on the Great 
{ Hill of Pinang by W. S. Lewis, Esq. was of the 
! following dimens'ons - 








Feet. Ineh. 








root, cylindrical, tapering to a sharp point. A} Length of the head,...,, 0 Cg 

solitary individual from Province Wellesley was | Do. do. trunk... 10 7 

of the following dimensions : | Do. do. tuil,....... 0 7 - 

Ft. Inch. arr 
Length of the head,... ......0 02 2 ft. 32 Inch. 
Do. do. trunk, 1 52 Circumference of the neck 3, of the trunk 12, 
Do, do. tail... 0 6E | of the root of the tail Z inch. . 
é ' Like most of the Asialie spevics of this genus, 


2 ft. O? inch, 


habit 





{tiie nnen s 





lijhe present is ef fic 


vokedly bit a wood cutter who happened to pass 
it. The bite, of course, was productive of no conse- 
quences except a slight momentary pain. The 
very slender make and the elongated tail ave char- 
acters which approach this species to the arborial 
Colnbrida. 

Gen, Womatoprsts, apud Schlegel, 


(Erpeton, Lacepede, 1$03.—-Rhinopirus, Mer- 
rem, 1820 —~PSeuderyx, Fitzinger, 1826,--Hom- 
alopsis, Kuhl, 1827.—Cerberus, Cuvier, 1829. 


—Hypsirhina, Wagler, 1830.—Hydrops, Wag- | 


Jer, 1830,—Helicops, Wagler, 1889,—Potam- 
ophis, Cantor, 1836.) 

Homatopsis, Kuhl. Nostrils opening vertically 
in the centre of the small nasals, with a valvule, 
erown shields small; dorsal seales imbricate 
keeled; chin with small shields, throat scaly ; 
Jabials narrow; abdomen with seuta; tail short, 
tapering to a sharp point ; beneath with scutella. 

(2883) IfomaLopsts RHINCHOPS, (Schneider) 

Seba, IT. 7.15. PF. 3. 

llydeus rhinchops, Schneider. 
Russell, 1. PL 17. Karoo Bokadam, 
Russell UL. Pl. 40, (young ) 

Boa moluroides, Schneider. 

Elaps bosformis, Schneider. 


Enhydrus rhynchops, Latreille. 
Hydrus cincrens, Shaw. 





Harria schneid 
Col 


na Daudin. 

her schneiderianus, Daudin. 

Coluber cerberus, Daudin, 

Python rhynchops, Merrent. 

Python elapiformis, Merrem. 

Python molurus, Merrem. 

Coluber obtusatus, Reinwardt. 

Cerberus (LLomatopsis obtusatus), Cuvier. 
Homalopsis schuciderii, Schlegel. 
Cerberus cincreus, Cantor, 


Young, —Ash-coloured above, the head with 
black irregu 
hind the eyes; trunk and tail with numerous 





distant black transversal bands ; lips and throat j 


white, dotted with black; the three or four low- 
est series of lateral scales white; beneath white 


with a black undulating band, frequently inter- | 


rupted. 

Adult.—Ash, lead-coloured or blackish grey 
with the black marks indistinct or invisible, Iris 
black ; pupil elliptical, vertically’ contracted by 
the ligt; tongue very small, pale greyish. 

Scuta 143 to 156 ; Scutella 49 to 72. 

Habit.—Malayan Peninsula aud Islands. New 
Guinea, Amboina, Timor, Sarapua, Java, Suma- 
tra, Tenasserim, Bengal, Coromandel. 

The shields of the upper part of the head, 
which appear to he of a constant form, are the 
nasals, the frontals, which enclose the small pair 
of triangular anterior frontals, (sometimes solder- 
ed together,) and the supra-orbitals. The rest 
are broken up in small, irregular, smooth pieces, 
differing in outline in each individual. ‘The small 
eye, placed in a partly vertical, partly lateral 





ar spots aud a short black line be- : 


é 
REPTILES OF THE 


position, is surrounded by a pre-orbital a post- 
orbital and two or three infra-orbitals.  Th- 
frenal_is comparatively, large, irregularly tetrane 
gonal. The anterior seven upper labials are nar- 
row, very high; the posterior five or six each 
| divided in two. A. similar arrangement, is ob- 
| served in the inférior 13 or 14 of which the 
| posterior 6 or 7 are very sinall. On the chin 
; there is a pair of elongated shields imme@tately 
; behind the 2 pair of labials. ‘Lhe posterior upper 
maxillary tooth is longer than the rest, and tur- 
jrowed. ‘The three anterior teeth in the lower jaw 
‘are longer than the rest. The trunk is covered 
{ with imbricate, finely lineated and keeled scales, 
! of a rhomboidal form with rounded points, dis- 
i posed on the anterior part in 25, on the posterior 
; part in 17, longitudinal sertes. 'The tail is robust, 
‘tapering, and prehensile. Inthe Malayan coun- 
tres this species occurs in numbers in rivers, 
estuaries, and occasionally along the sea coasts. 
' It feeds upon fishes. Single individuals measur- 
_ ing between 3 and 4 feet in length, are of very 
; rave ocenrerce. * Of a great uumber the largest 
was of the following dimeusions : 
Feet. Inch. 








Length of the head,...... 0 13 
Do. Jem trunk,. 2 3 
Do. do. tail, .. 0 7 





2 ft.112 Tuch. 
Circumference of the neck 1%, of the trunk 
83, of the root of the tail L¢inch. It is of 
, peaceful habits; the female brings forth 8 living 
young, each of which measures from 7 to 72 
inches in length. 
(23834) Homatorsts puccata, (Linne.) 


Scheuchzer, P]. 660. Fig. I, (Young.) 


: Seba, I. ‘Tab, 12. F.1;—T. 1;—T. 21. 


I, 3, (Young.) 

i Coluber buccatus, Linne. 

: Coluber inonilis, Linne. 

Coluber subalbidus, Boddaert, apud Gme- 
in. 

1 Le Demicollicr, Lacepede, 

Vipernkopfige Natter, Merrem. 

; Colwher buccatus, apud Shaw- 

i Russell, II, Pl. 33, (Young.) 

Coluber vipcrinus, Shaw, 

Coluber buceatus, Daudin. 

Coluber horridus, Daudin. 

Echidna scmifasciata, Merrem. 

Homalopsis buccata, Schlegel. 

| Foung.— Ground colour, white or buff, becom- 

‘ing brownish on the crown shields, hind head 

and lips; on the muzzle an augular mark, with 

the apex between the frontals, Van Dyke brown 

or chestnut ; an oblique streak proceeds from the 

eye over the cheek, joining a broad cervical band, 

which, sending a narrow straight line to the oc- 

cipitals, gives the upper part of the head a heart- 

shaped outline; the back and tail with numerous 

broad transversal brown bands, between which 

| the ground colour appears in the shape of white. 





> 
‘< MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


often interrupted, narrow bands, and of a white 
spot in the centre and on each side of the brown 
bands. The latter reach but as far as the lowest 
four or five series of scales on the sid€s, which 
ag well as the throat and abdomen are white; 
oneach side of every third or fourth seutum a 
brown spot; Sceutella black,*or white closely 
spotted with black. 


Adult.—The livery of the young indistinct : 
the ground colour of the upper parts pale grey- 
ish brown or olive; the bands of a darker shade 
of the same colour, edged with black; sides and 
beneath impure bull, the brown marks pale. 
Pupil black, elliptical, vertically closed by the 
light; tongue small whitish. 

Scuta 155 to 167 ; Seutella 73 to 89. 


Habit.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. Java. 

From the small, nearly vertically opening nos- 
trils, proceeds a furrow downwards to the lower 
margin of the uasal. ‘Che anterior frontal is 
either entire and of a large rhombic shape, or 
consisting of two triangular shields ; the frenal 
is clongated, rectangular, the small eye is 
situated more laterally than in the preceding 
species, and surrounded by two post-orbitals, 
one pre-orbital, and two infra-orbitals. ‘The 
seven’ anterior upper Jabials are very high, the 
posterior five or double; of sixteen or seven- 
teen lower labials, the nine anterior are the high- 
est. The last tooth in the upper jaw is furrow- 
“ed, aud as well as the 3 or 4 anterior palatal 
and inferior maxillary teeth, longer than the rest. 
The folds of yingiva enveloping the teeth are 
very ample, and contain in addition to the fixed, 
numerous, 5 to 6 deep, accessory teeth, The 
chin is covered by four pairs of elongated scales, 
deercasing in length from the centre towards the 
Jabials. The scales of the trank are rhombic, 
imbrieate, slightly keeled and finely lineated, dis- 
posed on the anterior part in 39, on the posterior 
in 25 longitudinal serics. The tail is robust. 
tapering and somewhat prehensile. The largest 
individual observed was of the following dimen- 
sions : 






. Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head,.;. 0 ly 
Do. do. trunk,.. ... 1 ll 
Do. = do. tail,......... 0 7 





2 feet. 7h in. 

Circumference of the neck %, of the trunk 
34, of the root of the tail 1$ inch. 

In the valleys of Pinang and on the opposite 
continent, this species is numerous in streamlets, 
tanks and in the irrigated fields, where it feeds 
on fishes. The young ones are very gentle, and 
the old but seldom bite. In their movements 
they are sluggish, and on dry land very awkward. 
The femate brings forth six or eight living young 








at the time, each between 7 and 8 inches in 
length. 

Hypsirhina, Wagler. Resembling Momalopsis 
in the form and situation of the nostrils, the 
integumments aud general appearance of the head, 
trunk, and tail; but the dorsal seales are smooth, 
and the labials are square, equal; (frenal’ one.) 

(2383c) HomaLopsis stzBoupI, Schlegel, 

Seba, II, Tab. 46, Fig. 2? 

Young.—Ground colour, white, which on th 
upper part of the head appears in the shape of 
two lines diverging from the muzzle over the 
eyes to the sides of the head. From each- 
side of the vertical shield a line diverging * 
towards the hind head, where it branches in 
two, sending a portion transversely to the throat, 
and another to the upper part of the neck joining 
under an angle that of the opposite side; on the 
trunk and tail the ground colour shows itself as 
numerous narrow, transversal bands, whieh on 
the centre are freqneutly interrapted and placed 
in quincunx series: on the sides the bands are 
bipartite. ‘The intervals between the ground 
colour aye chestnut with dark brown edges. The 
lips aud ths abdominal surface white with numer- 
ous pale brown irregular sffots. 
with a transversal black bar; 
tongue white. 

{Note. Adulf,—-A preserved specimen in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society differs from the 
young in having the head above of a uniform 
colour, while the rest of the peculiar design is 
retained. The ground colour is yellowish white ; 
the brown of the young is faded to a dull lead 
grey.—Scuta 156, Scutella §5.—Dimensions: 
head OF inch; trunk 1 ft. 82 inch; tail 82, 
inch==2 ft. 1 ineh.—Cireumference of the 
neck, 1 , of the trunk 2%, of the root tail, 12 
inch. The locality from whence this specimen 
was obtained, is not known: Bengal is given 
by M. Schiegel j 

Scuta 155 ; Scutella 48. 

Habit.— Malayan Peninsula, Bengal. 

The description is taken from a solitary young 
individual, which wa? killed in Province Welles- 
ley. It measured, 


Tris greyish 
pupil eliiptical 


Length ofthe head,... 4... 0% 
Do. do.  trunk,... 
Do. do. tail, 4 






8 inch. 

Circumference of the neck 2, of the trunk 4, 
of the root of the tail 4 inch. 

In livery and in general appearance this 
species resembles H. buccata, from which it dif- 
fers in the following particulars. Both the upper 
and the lower rostral shield are very small; the 
anterior frontals are much broader than jong, 


549-21 
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cach like a small transversally placed cone, sur- 
rounded by the nasal, (witha slit towards the 
lower margin,) the tetragonal frenal, and behind, 
by the frontal. ‘The vertical in extent nearly 
equale each of the short occipitals. The eve 
is rather- luge, prominent, surrounded by a 
single elongates, arched prae-orbital and. two post- 
orbitals, of whieh the inferior is the larger, bov- 
dering the filth aud sixth upper labials of the lat- 
ter there are eizht on each side: the fourth borders 
the eye below, the tivo posterior are broken up in 
small pieces, Of the 11 or 12 pairs of lower 
labials, the four nearest the angle of the mouth 
are the smallest, ‘The chin is eovered by three pairs 
of oval shields, of which the anterior is the largest, 
ant by some minute scales. ‘Che mouth is small ; 
the teeth minute, uniform, except the last upper 
maxillary tooth, which is the longest with a fur- 
row on the convex margin. The back is slightly 
angular in the centre, much depressed ; the sides 
bulging; the abdomen narrow, The anterior 
part of the trunk is covered with 29, the posteri- 
or with 19 series of small smooth, inbricate 
seales, all rhombic with rounded points, ‘The 
tail is tapering and compressed, ‘~ 


(2383) Hosangrsts exiy pris, (Sehneider.) 
Russell, MPL. 30. Mutia Paw, Ally Pam. 
Hydrus enhydris, Schneider, 

Enhydris corrulea, Latreille, 
Hydrus alrocoruleus, Shaw. 
Coluber pythonissa, Daudin. 
LLomalopsis ver, * Boie, 
Hypsithina,: Wagler. 
Potamophis lushingtonii, Cantor: 
Homalopsis acr, Schlegel. 
Homalopsis olivaceus, Cautor. 

[* Note. This specific name of avr is singularly ill 
chosen, as the denomination © wlar ayer,” (water- 
serpent.) is applied hy the Matays to all fresh water 
serpents. The word “ayer” ‘applied to a single 
species is as cligibleas would be « aqua,” ean 
or “ wasser.”’] 

Iridescent dark greenish or browuish-olive 
above; the scales edged with black ; in some 
two parallel light greyish lines from between the 
eves to the tip of the tail ; the lower half of the 
sides pale greenish or brownish-grey ; lips and 
throat white, edged and dotted with black abdo- 
minal surfaee white or buff, with a greenish or 
brownish line on each side, and a black central 
line dividing the scuta and scutella. Leis grey- 
ish or pale olive ; pupil circular ; tongue whitish, 

Young: with lighter and more strongly irides- 
cent colours than the adult. 

Scuta 148 to 167; Seutella 53 to 71. 


Habit.— Malayan Peninsula and Islands. Java, 
Tenasserim, Bengal, Coromandel. 























The head is small, ovate, scarcely distinct ; 
the nostrils are hemispherical, with a slit to- 
wards the external margin of the shields ; 
the single anterior frontal is small, rhomboid 
al, much broader than Jone; the eye is ra. 


hae 











ther large, prominent, lateral and surrounded 
by two rather broad post-orbitals, one or two 
hirrow pree-orbitals, and beneath by the fourth 
upper labial; the freual is small, rhombie. "Phe 
external imargius of the occipitals are bordered 
by three elongated shields, and each temple by 
five sim ‘Thé eight upper labials are larger 
than the lower. ‘he chin is covered by two 
central pairs of elonzated shiclds, between which 
and the labials is, on each side, a single very 
elongated shield. ‘Che mouth is stall, the teeth 
minute, numerous and equal, except the last 
tooth of the upper jaw, which is longer than the 
rest and furrowed. The trunk is very robust, 
broadly depressed ; the sides obliquely compress- 
ed, and the abdomen very narrow, flattened. 
‘The scales are broad rhomboidal with rounded 
ints, slightly imbricate, and disposed on the 
anterior part in 25, in the middle in 21, and 
r the tail in 19 longitudinal series. ‘The tail 
is very sleuder, somewhat coinpressed, tapering 
and prehensile. The largest individual was of 
the following dimensions :-— 




















e 
Feet. Inch, 
Length of the head, 0.00.5. 0 ] 
Do. do. trunk... 1 5¢ 
Do. do. tail,... 0 52 
———, 
2 feet. 


‘iveuinference of the neck 12, of the trunk 
24, of the root of the tail £ inch. 





Numbers of this species may be seen in rivers, 
as well as in irrigated fields and estuaries, prey~ 
ing apon fishes, which however it refuses in a 
state of captivity. It is of timid and peaceful 
habits. A large female, after having been con- 
fined upwards of six months ina glass vessel 
filled with water, brought forth eleven young 
ones in the mauner noted above under Acrochar- 
dus javanicus. During the progress she lay 
motionless on the bottom of the vessel, the an- 
terior part of the abdomen was retracted towards 
the vertebral column, while the museles of the 
posterior part were in activity, Shortly after 
the parturition she expired under a few spasmo- 
dic movements, and also two of the young ones 
died in the course of about two hours, after hav- 
ing, like the rest, shed the integuinents, In 
length they varied froin 6 inch to 63. The living 
nine presented a singular appearance : they re- 
mained a little way below the surface of the 
water coiling themselves round the body of an 
adult male, which was also kept in the vessel, 
occasionally lifting the heads above the surface 
to breathe, at the same time resieting the efforts 
of the senior to free himself. Fishes and aquatic 
insects were refused, in consequence of which the 
young ones expired from inanition in the course 
of less than two monthe 


‘ 
(2383¢) Ilomatopsis pLumBea, Boie. i 


ina, Wagler. H 
hina hardwiekii, Gray: Itlust. Ind. | 





Zool. 
Homalopsis plumbea, Schlegel. 

Tridescent’ dark brownish, or  greyish-olive 
above, uniformly or with small irregular black 
spots; the two or three lowest series of scales 
yellowish, each scale spotted or edged with 
brown; tips aud throat yellow; scuta and sen- 
tella yellowish white, the former in some parti- 
ally edged with black, the latter with a black 
central zig-zag line; iris grey; pupil elliptical, 


vertically contracted by the light; tongue 
whitish. 
Senta 125 (0 126; Scutella 36 to 44, } 





Habit.—Pinang, Java. 


The head is broad, ovate, depressed ; the ! 
muzzle blunt, the nostrils small triangular, with 
a slit towards the lower margin of the nasal; the 
single anterior frontal broad triangular; the rest | 
of the crown shields are of normal form. The 
eye is simall, placed in a half lateral half’ vertieal 
position, enclosed by two post-orbitals, one elon- 
gated pwae-orbital, and beneath by the fourth up- 
per labial ; the frenal is very sinall, tetragonal; 
the upper Jabial eight, rather igh ; lower labials 
ten; on both jaws the shields increase in size to- | 
wards the angle of the mouth. The chin is co- 
vered with two pairs of clougated shields anda 
few gulars. The mouth is small; the posterior 
upper maxillary tooth longer than the rest, fur- 
rowed, and the anterior lower maxillary teeth 
also exeved the following. Tu addition to the 
fixed teeth there are several aceessory series, ‘The | 
trunk is nearly eylindrical, slightly depressed, 
covered with small rhombic scales, smooth, aud ! 
not imbricate, disposed on the anterior part in | 
19, on the posterior part in 17 longitudinal | 
series, The tail is short, eonie, tapering and | 
slightly prehensile. ‘Iwo individuals, taken at 
different times in rivulets in the valley of Pina 
in habits resembled MH. rhinchops, 
was of the following dimensions ; 











Uhe larger | 














. It. Juch, i 

Length of the head,...... 0 i. H 
Do. do. trnnk, 1 5 

Do. * do. tail,... 0 2s : 

1 ft. 87 in, i 


Circumference of the neck 13, of the trunk | 
$, of the root of the tail 1} inch. | 


(2383/) Homatorsis Leucosanta, Schlegel. 
Var. (See Plate XL. Fig. 5.) 

Foung.— Above light brownish olive or green- 
ish grey with single irvegular distant brown 
spots; lips and throat whitish yellow; the low- 
est three or four lateral series of scales, and the 
abdominal surface greenish white or pearl- 
coloured. 


‘wise like the young. 


eal very broad, short, hexag' 


j and fifth the temporals. 
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Aduit, —Unitornly blackish clive above, other- 
Tris dark brown; pupil 
vertically contracted by the light, 





elliptic 


{Tongue whitish. 


Scuta 130 to 143; Scutella 26 to 37. 
Habit, —Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 


The head is very broad, depressed, and the 
muzzle black; the rostral broad, hexagonal, 
very stightly arched beneath ; the superior mar- 
giu borders the single small elorgated anteride 
frontal, which is of a narrow hexagonal form, 
broader behind, where it is wedged in between 
ihe two broad frontals. The nasals are rather 
large; uestrils small crescent-shaped, the verti- 
nal; occipitals 
large, elongated with a pair of very broad shields 
on each side, below which the temple are cover- 
ed by three smaller shields. The eye is very 








| small, in a half vertical position, with two post- 


orbitals, one pree-orbital, which extends to the 
large oval nasal; frenal none, or, when present, 
excessively minute. Of the five large upper 
labials, the anterior is the smallest and borders 
the nasal; the second the pra-orbital, the third 
the orbit, and the lower post-orbital, the fourth 
The lower rostral is 
very spall, triangular, The seven or -eight in- 
ferior labials are much smaller than the upper, 
The two pairs of mentals are very short. The 
mouth is sinall; the teeth are very strong, short 
and of nearly equal size, exept the furrowed 


‘ last upper maxillary tooth and the anterior teeth 


of the lower jaw, which are longer than the rest. 
‘The trunk is robust, back slightly raised in the 
centre, the sides sloping, their lower half com- 
pressed, the abdomen broad, arched. The scales 
are smooth, rhombic with rounded points, slight. 
ly imbricate ; those of the sides have the points 
bent inwards and firmly adkering to the skin, so 
as to appear hexagonal. On the anterior part 
of the trunk they are disposed in 27, on the 
posterior in 25 longitudinal series. The tail is 
short, robust, tapering and somewhat prehensile, 
In the male the sides are compressed, very high 
inthe middie; and the lower surface is flatten. 
ed, very broad, inore so than in the posterior 
part of the abdomen. In the female it is short- 





_ et, the sides less high, and the lower surface 


less broad. The largest male of a considerable 


; Hamber was of the following dimensions : 


Feet. Inch, 


Leugth of the head,, 0 OZ 
Do. do. trunk, 1 102 
Do. do. tail,... 0 34 





2 ft. LZ inch. 
Cireumference of the neck 12, of the trunk 
24, of the root of the tail 14 inch. With the 
exception of its colours, the present offers no 
difference from H, leucobalia, from the rivers of 
Timor. At Pinane itis nnmermne nat nnle tn 
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fresh water and estuaries, but in the sea at some 
distance from the shore, where it sometimes oc- 
curs in fishing nets. It is of sluggish, uot fierce 
habits, and feeds upon fishes and crustacea, 
aquatic and pelagic. In a young female the ovi- 
duct enclosed 4 white cylindrical eggs, which 
when they were observed contained but yolk ; 
each measured about an inch in length. 


(23837) Homaorsis Hyprina, N.S. (See 
Plate, Fig. 4.) 


Adult,—Ash-coloured above with a few scat- 
tered black spots on the neck ; the back and 
tail with numerous transversal black bands ; the 
lips, sides and abdomen uniformly pearl-colour- 
ed. Iris ashy; pupil elliptical, vertically con- 
tracted by the light; tongue small, whitish. 

Scuta 261; Scutella. 34, 


Young,—Resembling the adult, but the ash 
colour of a much lighter shade. 


Scuta 153; Scutella.35. 


Habit.— Sea off Pinang, and the Malayan 
Peninsula. 


The head is moderately distinct, elongated, 
depressed, oval with rounded, blunt muzzle; 
the rostral shield moderate, hexagonal ; its low- 
er margin with a central minute tubercle, on 
each side of which a triangular impression. ‘The 
upper margin of the minute triangular lower ros- 
tral presents a central cavity, and two lateral 
elevations fitting into the margin of the upper 

.Fostral. A similar contrivance in the pelagic 
serpents enables them hermetically to close the 
mouth. As in H. leucobalia, the single small 
anterior frontal is elongated hexagonal, broader 
behind, and enclosed by the rostral, the nasals, 
and the frontals. Although the nasals are plac- 
ed laterally, the small arched linear nostrils open 
vertically, and send a slit to the posterior mar- 
gin of the shield; the frontals are hexagonal, 
smaller than the latter ; the vertical is the long- 
est of the crown-shields, very narrow, hexago- 
nal, pointed at both extremities, but broader be- 
hind ; the supra-orbitals are small, narrow; the 
oceipitals are broken up in minor shields: viz. 
two post-occipitals, in size equal to the occipi- 
tals, and a minute couical inter-occipital, enclosed 
by the four shields, with the broader extremity 
wedged in between the occipitals. Each temple 
is covered with two pairs of large shields, of 
which the lower borders the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh upper labials. ‘The eye is very minute, 
prominent, almost vertically placed, surrounded 
by two post-orbitals, of which the lower is broad 
pentagonal, meeting beneath the elongated single 
oblique pree-orbital. Thus none of the upper 
labials border the orbit, ‘he frenal is moderate, 
pentagonal. Of the seven upper labials the an- 
Aneene- $1 ben Hike mind Al ple eral oe acc. Pe 





as to make the margin of the lip very bulging 
in a downward direction. ‘The lower.ten or 
eleven labials are smaller than the upper, except 
the sixth, which is the largest. The chin with 
two pairs of siields of which the anterior is very 
elongated ; the throat with numerous minute 
scales, ‘The mouth is small, the dentition re- 
sembles that of Homalopsis Jeucubalia, Var. 
The trunk would be orbicular, but for. the nar- 
row flattened abdomen, the scuta of which are 
angulated, forming on each side a sharp ridge. 
The scales are very small, smooth, on the neck 
disposed in 33, successively in 37, but near the 
root of the tail in 29 longitudinal series. ~ Those 
of the back are rhomboidal with rounded points ; 
those of the sides lanceolate with the, poiut bent 
inwards, 80 as to appear truncated ; each scale 
leaving a small square interval, in which appears 
the naked skin. The tail is short, much com- 
pressed, tapering and slightly prehensile. In 
the male the sides are very high, and the lower 
surface very broad, as noted under H. ‘leucoba- 
lia, Var. Ou the broadest part there are as many 
as 21 longitudinal series of scales, In, the fe- 
male this organ is shorter, the sides less high, 
and the abd&men lesa broad. ai 

Of three individuals observed, two wete cap- 
tured in fishing stakes placed in the sea off the 
shores of Keddah, a third was washed! on shore 
by the waves on the coast adjoining my. house 
at Pinang. The largest male was of the follow- 
ing dimensions : i 

~ Ft. nel 


Length of the head, + O 08 
















Do. do. — trunk 1 4% 
Do. do. * tail,... + O 2B 
1 ft. 73 


Circumference of the neck $, of the trunk 
14, of the oot of the tail 2, of the middle of 
the tail 1; two cighths from the apex 2 inch. . 

It moved actively and without difficulty on 
thé sand, and did not offer to bite. In one ex- 
amined the stomach contained remains of twa 
small pelagic fishes. In general appearance and 
colours the present is more closely allied to the 
pelagic serpents than any other known species. 
Whether it exclusively inhabits the sea, or, like 
Homalopsis rhinchops, enhydrus, and leucobalia, 
as an occasional visitor, must be a matter of 
future investization.—Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, page from 897 to 95%. 


VENOMOUS SERPENTS. ' 


FAM. VIPERIDA, Bonaranrs.. 
Sus-Fam. Bunearina, Bonaparte. 


TERRESTRIAL. i 
(9284) Gen Brave‘ Schneider 


‘ 
x MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 
ble; mouth and eyes small, trunk elongated, { Grant obtained from Saugor, Malwah, contain- 
throughout of nearly equal circumference, very | ed a single specimen. : 
smooth ; tail short, tapering, beneath with seu-| | Syn.—Maticora lineata, Gray; Ill. Ind. Zool, 


tella. Elaps furcatus, Schneider, Var. apud 
(2385) Ears Mznanupus, (Shaw.) See Schlegel, Cantor. 

Plate XL; Fig. 6.) . Young and Adult.—Head above light chest- 
Russell I. Pl. 8. (young). nut; lips and throat yellowish white, uppet 
Coluber melanurus, Shaw (young). lips spotted with black ; from the hind head to 
Vipera trimaculata, Daudin, (young). the tip of the tail a vermilion line, on each side 


Elaps trimaculatus, 4M ler \ (Young.) of which a narrow, serrated, black line, Qn 
errem, apud Schlegel 8) | the nearest two longitudinal series of scales the 
Strongly iridescent light bay above ; from the | ground colour appears as a reddish light grey 
muzzle.a longitudinal black band, joining on the | longitudinal line, beneath bordered by an equal 
neck a broader transversal black band with ; ly broad black line, under which a narrow buff- 
whitish edges ; a short oblique black line behind | coloured line, bordered by a black serrated line, 
the eye, and a similar from the nostril to the|the teeth of which are directed downwards, 
middle of the upper-lip ; on each side of the au- | wedged in between the lateral margins of the 
terior part of the back a series of distant black | scuta and scutella. Scuta alternately pale citrine 
dots ; a broad black transversal band with whitish | and iridescent black, the latter eglour occupying 
edges, at the root of the tail ; a second similar, | three to four scuta together, while the former 
ata short distance from the apex ; lips, throat | rargly appears on more than two. Tail above 
‘and the anterior part of the abdomen iridescent | with two or three distaut black transversal 
yellowish white, changing to yellow or orange on | bands ; beneath vermilion, with a continuation 
the posterior part; the tail beneath bluish white, | of the superior transversal bands. Iris black, 
with large irregular black spots.¢ Iris black ; | pupil circular; tongue black. , 


pupil circular; tongue black. Scuta 223 to 238 ; Scutella 24 to 26, 
Scuta 205 to 247 ; Scutella 24 to 82. Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
Habit.— Malayan Peninsula? Tenasserim, Ner- | aula. Sumatra. 7 
va,*(Coromandel.) Excepting the colours, this variety otherwise 


Tn general appearance this species nearest ap- | perfectly agrees with H. intestinalis. The neck 
proaches Elaps intestinalis, (Laurenti), but the / is covered by 15, the rest of the trunk by 18 lon- 
eye is comparatively larger, while the nearly equil- | gitudinal series of smooth, not imbricate rhombic 
ateral, hexagonal, vertical shield is smaller in the | scales. It is of no uncommon occurrence in the 
present. The eye is surrounded by two post- | hills of Pinang, at Malacca, and at Singapore. 
orbitals, one pree-orbital, and beneath by the | The largest tudividual was of the following di- 
third and fourth upper labials. Of the latter | mensions : 










seven pairs cover the jaws, The trunk is through- Ft. = Inch, 
out covered by 13 seriés of smooth, sub-imbri- Length of the head,....... © 0g 
cate, rhombic scales. The one described by Rus- Do do trunk,... 1 10 
sell, hitherto the only describer from nature, was Do do tail,. 0 14 
a young animal. A similar, upwards of a foot ~— = 
in length, was killed in Province Wellesley. But lft. 11% inch. 
the late Mr, Griffith in one of his botanical ex- Circumference of the trunk 12 inch. 
cursions, captured an individual of the following (2387) Exars NicRomacuLatus, Cantor. (See 
dimensions : . pase ne Plate XL, Figure 7. a 
eet. Inch. ane oy; 
Length of the head, “0 0g alia 7 dit Gray: DL Ind. Zool. 
Do, do trunk,....... 1 103 « ablement nouvelle espece d’ Flaps,” 
Do, do. tail,....0.... 0 14 Schlegel: Essay, p. 45 (1). 





Elaps nigromaculatus, Cantor : Spicil. 





GS 2ft. Ofin. Head above yellowish brown, each shield with 
Circumference of the trank 1 inch. a pale black spot in the middle ; lips and_ throat 
(2386) bars Inrestinais,* (Laurenti,) Var. | yellowish white, spotted with pale black. Ground 
* Note. Syn. Sebaii, Pi. 2, Fig. 7.—~Aspis intes- | colour of the trunk and tail reddish light grey, 
tinalis, Luurenti—Coluber intestinalis, Gme- | longitudinally divided by a central black line 
lin.—Russell II, Pl. 19.—Hlaps furcatus, | with small round, black, white edged spots about 
Schneider.— Coluber intestinalis, Shaw.—Vipera | an inch apart ; on each side two parallel black 
Jurcata, Daudin—Zlaps fureatus, Schneider, ; lines, the lower of which bordering the two low- 
apud Wagler, Schlegel. est series of scales of the sides, which hite 
Ses Taw Kalant  flantwak Ta. © ae, Sam, To, RU Teepe a 
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black and white lines are on each side intersect- 
ed by a series of large rounded {the anterior pair 
elongated), black spots with white edges, placed 
in pairs, opposite each other, but in quincunx 
order with the smaller black spots of the dorsal 
line. Befeath alternately yellowish white or pale 
citrine, and iridescent black, both colours nearly 
equally divided. Tailat the root, and near the 
apex with a broad transversal black band, edged 
with white, bath continued on the vermilion 
Jéwer surface, and there, between them, a third 
similar band. Iris black, pupil round; tongue 
bluish grey. 


Young.—Marked like the adult, but the 

ound colour of the back and tail inclines to 
light reddish brown. 

Seuta 238 to 311; Scutella 21 to 28. 

Habit.— Pigang, Singapore. 

In general appearance this species very closely 
resembles Elaps intestixatis, from which itis dis- 
tinguished by the following characters. (The(mag- 
nified ) representation of the head of “ Calliophi- 
gracilis,” Fig, 2. Ind, Zool., is in every particu- 
lar incorrect.] ‘The two pairs of frontal shields are 
remarkably disproportionate, the frontals (proper) 
being much the larger : next to the occipitals they 
are the largest of the crown-shields. ‘The nearly 
equilateral, hexagonal vertical, and the supra- 
orbitals are remarkably small: more so than in 
any other species of this genus. The occipitals 
are very narrow elongated ; their external margin 
bordered by two pairs of shields of which the 
anterior, the larger, cover the temples, and is 
beneath bounded by the fifth and sixth “upper 
labials, ‘The eye is sunk, excessively minute, 
surrounded by two small post-orbitals; beneath 
by the third and fourth upper labials, and by a 
single narrow triangular prec-orbital. The latter 
is placed obliquely, so that the downwards point- 
ed apex meets the linear posterior part of the 
nasal, or as it is considered by some, the frenal. 
The nostrils are comparatively large. ‘The upper 
labials number six on each side ; the two posteri- 
or are the largest. ‘The chin is covered by two pairs 
of elongated narrow shields, externally bordered 
by the third and fourth, the largest of the six 
inferior labials. The gular seales are more nu- 
merous than those of E. indestinalis. ‘The neck 
is covered by 15, the trunk by 13 longitudinal 
series of smooth rhombic scales with rounded 
points. » This species is of no uncommon oceur- 
rence in the hills of Pinang. The largest indi- 
vidual was of the following dimensions : 


Feet. Inch. 








Length of the head,...... 0 0% 
Do. do, trunk,..... 2 1 
Do. do. tail,........ 0 13 





2 ft.. 32 inch. 
Meanmfnranne af the trnnk. 7 inch_ 


(2388) Exars Brvircatus, Kuli, wae: 

[ Syn.—Erpetologie de Java, Pl’ 44.—Elaps * 
bivirgatus, apud Schlegel.} 

Habit,. Java, Sumatra. 

Syu.—Elaps flaviceps, Cantor, Spicil. 
Elaps flaviceps, apud J. Reinhardt: Bes- 
krivelse, 

Herd, lips and throat vernilion ; trunk above 
brilliant iridescent, intense black, most of the 
scales partially edged with azure, not however 
svfliciently to produce regular network ; the two 
lowest series of scales on each side azure, form- 
ing a continued lateral band, longitudinally 
divided by a white zig-zag line, produced by the 
scales being partially edged with white. Beneath 
vermilion; each scutum with two lateral, square 
black spots, forming a continued black band bor- 
dering the azure; Tail above with a narrow 
black dorsal line; sides and scutella vermilion. 
Iris and tongue black. 


Scuta 248 to 277; Scutella 38 to 45, 
Habit.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 


In colours the young ones resemble the 
adult. Thesneck is covered by 15, the trunk by 
13 longitudinal series of smooth rhomboidal 
scales. ‘he angior part of larynx, instead of 
adhering to thespper part of the membranous 
sheath enclosing the tongue, presents the peculi- 
arity of being free and projecting in the mouth 
like a small tube. 

Of four individuals observed, the three were 
from the hills of Pinang. ‘The largest was of the 
following dimensions : 











Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head,..... 0 0s 
Do. do. trunk 2 1 
Do. do. tail,... 0 33 


2 ft. 118 in. 
Circumference of the trunk, 14 inch. 


Elaps intestinalis, Var, E. nigromaculatus, and 
bivirgatus, Var, appear at Pinang, exclusively to 
inhabit the hills at a considerable elevation, but 
on the Malayan peninsula, and at Singapore they 
occur inthe valleys. Although not numerous, 
they cannot be said to be of rare occurrence. 
They are strictly terrestrial, and have their hid- 
ing places under the roots of treed, and in 
the crevices of rocks. ‘They are sluggish, 
awkwardly dragging their long slender bo- 
dies, and they are generally observed lying 
motionless, with the body thrown in’ many 
irregular folds, but not coiled. Although they 
are diurnal, their sight from the minuteness 
of the pupil, appears to be us defective as their 
sense of hearing, and they may be closely ap- 

roached, without apparently their being aware 
of danger. If touched with a stick, they make 
afew strenuous efforts to slide away, but they 
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“oon stop, and if further pursued, they make . 
some irregular spasmodic-like movements, but 
they have not been observed to bite, An adult 
Elaps divirgatus, Var. was ona single occasion 
seen to raise the head vertically about two inch- 
es from the ground. In captivity they refuse 
fd>d and water, and die in@short time from 
inanition. Of a number examined, only one of 
the latter species.had in the stomach he remains 
of a small serpent, the genus of which could not 
be determined. M. Schlegel has observed Ca- 
tamarie inthe stomach of Klaps intestinalis. 
In the peculiar distribution of colours, in dimi- 
nutive size, and in habits they resemble the 
genus Calamaria., It is solely the sinallness of 
the mouth which renders the preceding species 
of Héaps harmless to man, as from the following 
it will be perceived, that their venom is as viru- 
lent as that of other venomous Serpents. From 
the dimunitive size of the venomous glands, 
the quantity of fluid secreted is small : scarcely 
more than a drop from each. It is a pellucid, 
colourless fluid slightly reddening litmus paper. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to make 
an adult Hlaps nigromaculatus spontancously 
bite a fowl, the jaws were foréibly closed 
over a protracted fold of the skin onthe inner 
sideof the left thigh of (& bird. On ac- 
count of the small gape, somé difficulty was 
experienced in making the jaws close over the 
fold of the skin, and, as it appeared doubtful if 
the fangs had penetrated, the serpent was in a 
quarter of an hour compelled again to wound the 
fowl in the skin below the right eye. Twenty 
minutes after the first wound the fowl became 
purged, and manifested symptoms of pain in the 
left thigh, which was continually drawn up to- 
wards the body, although the wounds inflicted 
there, and below the eye, were. from the small- 
ness of the fangs, barely visible. ‘Twenty- 
eight minutes after the first wound the bird 
commenced drooping, occasionally attempting ! 
to raise itself, and in 10 minutes more sopor- 
ism occurred, interrupted by spasms of the 
neck, flow of saliva, and pecking the earth with 
the beak, while the pupil was spasmodically con- 
tracted, and alternately dilated. The latter 
symptoms continued during thirty minutes, when 
death occurred in an hour after the first wound 
had been inflicted. Fowls wounded by Zlaps 
Surcatus, Var, and Elaps bivirgatus Var, expired 
under similar symptoms, from within an hour and 
twenty minutes, to upwards of three hours. The 
serpents which all had forcibly to be made to in- 
flict the wounds, shortly afterwards expired, ap- 
parently from the violence to which they had 
been subjected. 


(2389) Gen. Buncarus, Daudin. 
. Body elongated, slightly cylindrical; tail 
short ; head oval, trunk and tail with a i orsal | 
series of large hexagonal scales ; the tail beneath 








; terior part of the sides blood-red. 


with scuta, ia the middle sometimes with scutel- 
la; behind the fangs some simple maxillary teeth. 


(2390) Bunearvus Fravicees, J. Reinhardt. 
Young.— Head and néck blood-red, with a pointed 
elongated black mark between the occipitals, and a 
short black dorsal line on the neck; the trunk 
black with steel-blue reflections, at the anterior 
part of each dorsal hexagonal scale a short longi- 
tudinal white streak ; near the tail blood-red ; 
each scale of the two lowest lateral series, white 
with a black spot, placed so as to produde 
a continued lateral, white zig-zag line ; the pos- 
Lips and 
throat blood-red ; abdomeu black, posterior par! 
as well as the tail blood-red, with a few black 
spots, Tris and tongue black. 

Seuta abdominalia 209 ; Scuta subcaudalia 16; 
Scutella 38. 


Habit.—Pinang. Java. 

MJ. Reinhardt has described the adult from 
an unique specimen in the Royal Museum, Co- 
penhagen. Spirits of wine change the brilliant 
blood-red to a pale yellow colour. ‘The diagnosis 
must therefore be altered accordingly. The adutt 
appears to differ from the young, in having none 
of the black marks of the head and tail, and no 
lateral white line. 


A single young individual, found by Sir Wil- 
liam Norris, on the Great Hill of Pinang, was of 
the following dimensions : 





Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head,. 0 0g 
Do do _ trunk, 1 4g. ~ 
Do do tail, 0 8 

1 8h 


Circumference of the neck }, of the trunk k, 


of the root of the tail $ inch. 

The centre of the back forms a ridge, from 
whence the sides slope ; the abdomen is broad, 
slightly arched, so that the vertical section of the 
body becomes broad triangular, The neck is co- 
vered by 15, the trank by 13 longitudinal series 
of smooth, imbricate, rhomboidal seales. As ob- 
served by M. J. Reinhardt, the correspondence of 
colours, and their distribution, between this spe- 
cies and Elaps bivirgatus is very striking. Be- 
sides, the number of series of scales, is another 
character, approximating this species to the ges 
nus Elups. 


(2391) Buncarus Canpipus, (Linne.) 


Syn.—Seba IT, T, 66, Figs, 3 and 4, 
Coluber candidus, Linne, 
Russell I, Pl: 1. Paragoodoo. 
Russell IT, Pl. 31, Sew Walaley. 
Pseudoboa coerulea, Schneider, 
Boa lineata, Shaw, 
Bungarus ceeruleus, Daudin. 
Bungarus semifasciatus, Kuhl. 
Aspidoclonion semifasciatum, Wasler. 
Bungarus scmifasciatus, Schlegel. 
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Above black with steel blue reflections, ieter- 
rupted by numerous narrow transversal white 
bands, produced by the white edges of the scales, 
On each side the bands are bifurcated, and the 
two or three lowest series of scales, white with 
Dlack spots. Lips and throat white ; abdominal 
surface yellowish white. 
white. 

Scuta 201 to 221; Scuta subcaudalia 38 to 
56. ; 

° Habit,—Malayan Peninsula. Java, Tenasse- 
rim, Bengal, Assam, Coromandel, Ceylon, Ma- 
labar. 

* A single young individual, killed by Capt. 
Congalton near Keddah, was of the following di- 
mensions : 


Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head,... 0 1 
Do, do. trunk,.. 2 86 
Do. do. tail... 0 48 


: 2 93 

Circumference of the neck 14, of the trunk 2, 
of the root of the tail J4 inch. 

Assam produces also a constant variety (B. 
lividus, Cantor) of a uniform blue black above ; 
beneath yellowish white: in some the scuta 
blackish with white edges. In the very young 
the head is white with a black line between the 
occipital shiclds. It further differs in having the 
hexagonal scales smaller, less distinct from the 
rest, and the tail more robust than the normal 
individuals. 

(2392) Bunaarvs Fascratvs, ( Schneider.) 
Syv.—Scheuchzer, Pl. 655, Fig. 8. 

Seba II, Pl. 58, Fig. 2. 

~ Russell, J, Pl. 3, Bungarum Pamab. 
Pseudoboa fasciata, Schneider. 
Boa fasciata, Shaw. 
Bungarus annularis, Daudin. 
Aspidoclonion, Wagler, 

. Bungarus annularis, Schlegel. 

Ground colour bright gamboge ; the anterior 
half of the head, and the cheeks black with steel 


blue reflection ; from the vertical shield a black | 


longitudinal band, expanding over the neck and 
sides, and with the former forming a broad arrow 
mark ; lips and throat gamboge, upper lips edg- 
ed with black ; the rest of the «body completely 
surrounded by a number of broad, alternate gam- 
boge and shining black, rings. Iris black ; 
tongue flesh-coloured. 

Seuta 200 to 234, souta abdominalia 32 to 36, 

Habit.—Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Java, 
Tenasserim. Bengal, Coromandel. 

The neck is covered by 17, the trunk by 15 
longitudinal series of smooth scales, which with 
the exception of the dorsal hexagonal series, are 
imbricate, rhombic. As noted under Zlaps divir- 
gatus, Var, the larynx is not attached to the 
scabbard of the tongue. Of three young indivi- 
fluals from the valley of Pinang and Province 


Tris blaek : tongue | 


: Wellesley, the largest was of the following’ di- 
mensions : 
Feet. Tneh, 





| Length of the head,..... 0 12 
Do. do. trunk 3 5 
| Do. do. tail... 0 + 
° — pots . 
3 108 


| Cireumference of the neck 2, of the trunk 33, 
| of the root of the tail 2, of the apex 14 inch. 





In the Malayan countries the species of Bux-" 
{garus are not numerous, but B. Candidus, 
jand fasciatus are of no uncommon occurrence in 
Bengal and onthe Coromandel Coast, where, 
however, it should be observed, a class of the 
natives (“ serpent-charmers,”) earn a livelifood 
by capturing and exhibiting serpents, but this 
craft is unknowiamong the Malays. 

The preceding three species, like the rest of 
the venomous serpents, are very ferocious when 
attacked, but unprovokedly they are not known to 
attack man: on the contrary, when met in the 
jungle, they attempt to escape. When trod upon, 
or struck, their rage is instantly excited, in self- 
defence they will even turn from their retreat, and 
then their habitual sluggishness is roused to furi- 
ous activity. Preparing to attack, the head is, 
by a short curvéof the neck, brought closely 
to the body, and drawn far backwards, when 
suddenly darting the anterior part of the body 
obliquely upwards, they bite. ‘The height of the 
place where the wound is inflicted, of course 
depends on the length of the serpent, which is 
capable of darting nearly the anterior half of the 
body. Notwithstanding the circular pupil, they 
appear to shun the light, hiding the head 
uuder the folds of the body, and they are 
singularly uncertain in their movements, often 
suddenly jerking the head or tail without any 
apparent object. Like all serpents of tropical 
Asia, they seldom expose themselves to the sun : 
when during the day they leave their biding 
places, they select the shade. The genus Bunga- 
rug is terrestrial, feeding on rats, mice, serpents, 
(Col. mucosus, Lin) and tands, Like other veno- 
mous serpents, when the venom has been inflict- 
ed on their prey, they disengage it from the 
fangs, sheathe and place tl.em as horizontally as 
possible, in order that they may offer no resistance 
to the introduction into the mouth of the lifeless 
prey, which is now seized head foremost. The 
lumocuous serpents bite or strangle their prey, 
which when life is extinct is either swallowed at 
once, or if it happens to have been killed in a 
position, likely to render the deglutition difficult, 
is often disengaged from between the teeth, and 
seized asecond time, by the head. In cap- 
tivity these serpents refuse food, but greedily lap 
wp and swallow water. 

A fowl! four minutes after it had been bitten 
on the inner side of the thigh, by a Buxgaru 











. 


4 MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 
fasciatus, fell on the wonnded side, and was , Great Hill of Pinang, and from Province Welles- « 


shortly after seized with slight purging. ‘Iie | ley, the larger was of the following dimensions : 
eyes were half closed, the pupils alternately Feet. Inch. 
dilated and contracted, immobile. In 17 minutes Length of the head,... 0 3 
slight spasms occurred, under which the bird ex. | Do. do. trunk,. 38 l , 
pired 43 minutes after it had been wounded. Do. do. tail... 2 4 
*Another few wounded in the same place as ! = = 
10 8 


the former, by the same serpent, but after an 
interval of seven hours, expired under similar | 
symptoms, only more violent spasms, in the 
course of 23 minutes. | 

Venom taken from another serpent, the fangs 
of which had been extracted, was inoculated by 
a lancet-incision in the right thigh; four mi- 
nutes after the fowl was seized with trembling, 
fell, and remained lying on the wounded side, 
withethe eyes closed, but it gradually recovered, 
and rose apparently recovered, 30 minutes after 
the inoculation of the venom. 

Other fowls were killed by different serpents 
of this species, in 20 to 31 minutes. 

Fowls bitten by Bunyarus candidus expired 





under similar symptoms, within 30 to 45 mi- 
nutes; dogs from within 1 hour 10 minutes, to 
2 hours, under symptoms noted in Russell’s 
experiments (Russell I, page 53.) 

Sun-Fam, Nasina, Bonaparte. 

(2398) Hamapryas, Cantor. 


Head broad, sub-ovate, depressed, with a pair ! 
of very large post-occipital shields, and a short, | 
blunt muzzle ; checks tumid ; eyes large, promi- 
nent, pupil circular ; nostrils wide, between tivo 
shields ; behind the fangs a few maxillary teeth ; 
neck dilatable ; trank thick, cylindrical ; tail 
short, with Seuta and Scutella. 

(2394) Wawapryas opHiornacus, Cantor. 
Syx.—Hamadryas hannah, Cantor. 

Naja elaps, Schlegel, (Young.) 

Naja bungarus, Schlegel, (Young) 

Naja vittata, Elliot, 

Hamairyas ophiophagus, apud. Elliot.;b 

Olive green above; the shields of the head, 
the scales of the neck, posterior part of the 
hody, and of the tail edged with ‘Diack ; the trunk 
with a number of distapt, oblique, alternate black 
and white bands, converging towards the head ; 
the throat and anterior part of abdomen impure 
gamboge, the rest of the scuta and seutella blu- 
ish gray; marbled with black, or pale yellowish 
green, with a narrow submarginal brown line. 
Iris golden, spotted with black; tongue bluish 
black. 

Scuta 215 to 255 ; Seuta sub-caudalia 13 to 
32; Scutella sub-caudalia 63 to 96, 

Habit.—Pinung, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula. Java, Sumatra, [Note, Sir Stamford Rafiles’ 
specimen in the Muscum of the Zoological Socie- 
ty, London.] Bengal, Assam, [Specimen in the 
collection of H. Walker, Esq. Surgeon, G. G.] 
Coromandel. 

Of two individuals, from the summit of the 





Circumference of the neck 52 of the trunk 84, 
of the tail, 43 inch. 

The neck is covered by 21, the trunk by 17 
longitudinal series of smooth imbricate scales ; 
those of the two lowest series are large rhombic : 
of the sides irregular rhomboidal, appearing 
linear, all with rounded apex. ‘the Malayan in- 
dividuals are of a lighter colour, more inclining 
to yellow, than those observed in Bengal. 


(2395) Gen. Nasa, Lanrenti. 

Head covered with shields ; muzzle truncated ; 
the anterior part of the trunk, between the 6th 
and 12th abdominal seutum, considerably di- 
latable in the shape of a disk, with alarge, white, 
transparent spot above, edged with black, and 
somewhat resembling a pair of spectacles, 


(2396) Naza Lurescens. * Laurenti, Var, 
(D. Daudin.) 
Syn.—Seba LI, T, 97, F, 4, 
Naja peruviana, Lacepede. 
Russell, I, Pl. 6, Fig. 4, Sankoo Nagoo. 
Latreille [V. T. 27. 
Vikera naja, Var D, Daudin. 
Aspis, Wagler. 
Naja tripudians, Var, Gray, Ill, Ind. Zook. 
Naja tripudians, Merrem, Var, Schlegel. 
* Ular mata-ari.” of the Malays. 

* [Note.—Colier naja Linne Naja lutescens, 
Laurenti, the Cobra de Capello, has probably the 
widest range of the Asiatic venomous serpents. 
The species, or its varieties, inhabits the countries 
between the Sutlej and Cape Comorin, and Cey- 
lon. According to Mr. Hodgson’s observations 
it does not occur in the valley of Nepal, but it 
ranges through Hindustan down to Cape Ro- 
mania, the southern extremity of the Malaya 
Peninsula, and from thence to Chusan, 80° N. 
E, 122° E. It is also found in the Philippines, 
Ternate, Borneo, Java, Sumatra.) 

Head shining dark brown above; on the sides 
and lips brownish white; ground colour of the 
trunk buff, the anterior half of each scale pale 
greyish brgwn ; beneath buff. Iris black with 
anarrow Tight grey margin towards the orbit ; 
tongue light flesh-coloured. 

Young.—Mueh lighter brown than the adult 
and strongly iridescent. 

Senta 189 to 193; Scutella 49 to 54, 

Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula. Bengal, Coromandel. 

It is numerous in the Malayan hills and val- 
leys, but apparently of uncommon occurence in 
Bengal. 


REPTILES OF THE 


(2397) Var. Nasa Nicra. 

Syn.—Noaja tripudians, Var, nigra, Gray, Llustr. 
Ind. Zool. 

Naja tripudians, Var. Schlegel. 

Upper parts intense black with strong purple 
or blue réflections. temples, lips, and throat pale 
orange, largely spotted with black; the lateral 
part of the anterior eight or ten, and of the 14th, 
15th and 17th seuta pale orange, black in the cen- 
tre and with a broad black margin ; the scales and 
interstitial skin on each side of the anterior cigh- 
teen or twenty scuta white or buff, appearing on 
the lower surface of the hood as two short parallel 
bands, The rest of the abdominal surface paler 
black than above, strongly iridescent, in certain 
lights pale silvery, Iris black with the lorbita 
margin pale gray ; tongue light flcsk coloured. 

Scuta 184 to 187; Scutella49to 52. 

Habit.— Pinang, Singapore, 

At Pinang the preceding variety prevails, at 
Singapore the present. Both are local, and they 
appear respectively to congregate on single spots 
of limited extent. 

Another black variety (Naja atra, Cantor) 
which inhabits Chusan, differs from the present 
in having a number of distant transversal double 
lines of a yellow colour. Beneuth it is slate or 
pearl-coloured. 

The food of Naja lutescens consists of rats, 
small birds, (it occasionally ascends trees,) 
lizards, and fishes, in search of which latter it 
frequently takes the water, and even the st, 
along the coasts, ‘Lue largest individual of the 
two Malayan varieties, was of the following 
dimensions : 





Feet. Inch. 

Length of the head,...... 0 iy 
Do. do. trunk,.., 4 1 
Do. do. tail... 0 9 
4 Ug 


Circumference of the neck, 2%, of the trunk, 
44, of the root of the tail, 2 inch, 

The following Memorandum relative to the 
venom of Naja lutescens (Laurenti) has kindly 
been communicated by J. M. Laidlay ; Esq., Joint 
Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

“ Yhe venom was carefully obtained so as to 
avoid any admixture of ealiva, by compressing 
the venomous glands, It issued from the lower 
aperture of the fangs in viscid drops pf a syrupy 
consistency, and was received as it ‘fh from the 
fangs in platina capsules, The serpents operated 
upon were an adult Cobra de Capello (Naja 
lutescens, Laurenti) and one of its varieties (Naja 
Kaouthia, apud Belanger) and were supplied by 
the kindness of J. W. Grant Esq. C. 8,” 

“In every instance the venom readily changed 
the blue of litmus to red, and restored the bright 
yellow to turmeric paper that had been reddened 
by the application of caustic alkali ; an uncquiyo- 





cal proof of acidity. When left to spontaneous 
evaporation, it dried into a varnish resembling 
mucilage, or the glare of an egg, cracking in all 
directions ; aud on being heated it deposited an 
abundant coagulum, apparently albuminous. In 
either instance when redissolved, it retained its 
acid property.” ° 

“ What the nature of this acid may be, it was 
impossible to determine from the small quantity 
operated upon; nor am TI prepared to say that 
the poison zése/f is an acid, although if it be not 
so, itis certaily associated with one. Most 
probably from the rapid and spontaneous disap- 
pearance of its properties by keeping, the poison 
itself consists of some exceedingly unstable 
compound, which would be wholly disorganised, 
under any attempt at olotion by chemical means,” 


Sus-Tam, Virenina, Bonaparte. 
(2398) Gen. TriGonocEPHaLus, Oppel. 


Head broad triangular, sealy, with a pit before 
the eyes; trunk robust, cylindrical, tail short, 
tapering to a point, with scutella beneath, 

(2399) TRIGONOCEPHALUS GRAMINEUS, 
(Shaw ) 

Syn.—Russell, I. Pl. 9, Bodroo Pam; IL. Pl. 20- 

Coluber gramineus, Shaw. 

Vipera virdis, Daudin. 

‘Trimercsurus viridis, Lacepede. 

Cophias viridis, Merrem, 

Coluber gramineus, apud Raffles; Tr. Linn, 

Soe. XIL1. 

Bodroo Pam. Russel, apud Davy : Ceylon &c. 

Bothrops, Wagler. 

qrigonocephalts viridis, schlegel. 

‘Trigonocephalus erythrurus, Cantor(yonng 

“Ular daun” of the Malays. ony 
Grass green above, lighter on the sides, fre- 
quently interrupted by zig-zag lines, produced 
by the black interstitial skin; the tail in some 


! bright ciunamon-red ; from the sides of the neck 


along the lowest series of scalesa pale yellow 
line. Lips, throat and abdominal surface green- 
ish yellow; scutella in some spotted with cin- 
namon-colour. Iris golden, dotted with brown, 
but leaving a narrow margin bordering the ellip- 
tical black pupil, which -is vertically contracted 
by the light. Tongue pale bluish with black apex. 

Scuta 165 to 170; Seutella 58 to 71. 

Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula, New-Holland, [Note. Lacépéde, on the 
authority of M. Baudin.] Timor, Pulo Samao, 
Celebes, Eastern Java, Banka, Sumatra, Tenas- 
serim, Bengal, Chirra Punfi, Nipal, [Note. 
Specimen in Mr. Hodgson’s collection.]  Coro- 
mandel, Ceylon. 

Var. 

(2400) Coluber graminens, Var. apud Raffles, l.o, 

Differs from the preceding by its Indian or 
brick-red line on each side. 

Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, Tenasserim. 


MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


In-the Malayan hills and valleys the variety is 
byffar the more numerous : it is indeed the most 
common 6f the venomous serpents. In Bengal 
Tnever observed buta single one, (‘T. erythru- 
rus,} captured in the Sunderbuns. It is general- 
ly observed on trees, hanging down from the 
branches, or concealed under fhe dense foliage ; 
it preys on small birds and_tree-frogs [Poly- 
pedates leucomystax, (Gravenhorst.)] But oc- 
casionally it descends to the ground, in search of 
frogs and toads. The neck is covered by 27; 
the trunk by 23 or 25 ovate imbricate, keeled 
scales, ‘The tail is prehensile, 

Of anumber examined none exceeded the 
following dimensions ; 


Feet. Inch. 

Length of the head,... 0 14 
Do. do- trunk,.. 2 O3e 
Do, do, tail,.... 0 5a 
2 18 


Circumference of the neck 14, of the trunk 
24, of the root of the tail 1 inch. 


(2401) TRIGONOCEPIIALUS SUMATRANUS, 
(Rafles)* Var. (See pl. XL, Fig. 9). 

in Ular kapak” of the Malays of the Penin- 
sua, 

* [Syn,—Seba, IL. T. 68, F. 4.—Colvber suma- 
tranus, Raffles, Ular Poochook.—Cophias Wayleri, 
H. Boie.Tropidolamus, Wagler-—-Zrigonocephalus 
wagleri, Schlegel.) 

Aubit.—Sumatra, 

Young. —Grass green above lighter on the 
sides and lips; from the pit beneath the cye, 
over the cheek a cinnanion red line with the up- 
per margin buff; on each side of the back a 
series of distant spots, half cinnamon, half buff 
coloured, each of the two or three scales com- 
posing the spots, being of these two colours ; on 
the tail the spots are confluent, forming trans- 
versal lines. Beneath light yellowish green. 
The largestindividual in this garb measured 
1 ft. 88 inch, in length. 

Adult.—Ground colour above light yellow, 
or pale greenish yellow, largely mixed with in- 
tense dull black, so as_ to make the general ap- 
pearance black, through which the ground colour 
appears on the head as irregular spots, and a 
continued line, beneath which a black line pro- 
ceeds from the eye to the occiput : on the trunk 
and tail a narrow, distant, transversal band, con- 
tinued or broken up into spots. Labials, gulars, 
the lowest two or three lateral series of scales, 
and scuta gamboge with black margins ; scutel- 
Ja largely spotted with black. Iris golden dotted 
with black and with a black transversal bar, 

- pupil elliptical, vertically contracted by the light ; 
tongue bluish grey. 
Scuta 141 to 147 ; scutella 42 to 52. 

Habit.—Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula. 


Unfortunately in the Malayan countries this 
variety is not of so rare occurrence as the species 
appears to be in Sumatra, Both are equally 
dreaded. The natives of Sumatra denominate it 
* Puchuk,” a young, green shoot ofa tree, a 
name expressive both of its colour and arborial 
habits. The Malays of the Peninsula, who'only 
know the black variety, call it from its broad 
cordate head the “ hatchet shaped” serpent, 
“Kapak,” or “Kapah” signifying an axe. At 
Pinang it generally occupies the lower parts of 
the hills or the valleys, either on the ground or 
on trees, but Dr. Montgomerie in one instance 
observed it at an elevation of 2,200 feet. It 
preys upon rats, small birds, tree-frogs and 
toads. ‘The neck is covered by 27, the trunk by 
23 to 25 longitudinal series of ovate, imbricate 
keeled scales. ‘Lhe lubials, and the gular scales 
are sharply keeled, but the keels of the former 
become obliterated with age. The tail is pre- 
hensile. Of nine examined the largest indi- 
vidual was of the following dimensions : 


Feet. Inch, 
Length of the head,...... 0 2 
Do. do, trunk,.. 1 64 
Do. do. tail, 2. 0 63 


2 2b 
Circumference of the neck 2%, of the trunk 
4%, of the root of the tail 14 inch. 


(2402) TrrconocErHaLus PuNiceus, Rein- 
wardt. 


Syn. Seba, 11. Tab. 64 Fig. I. 

lein : Tentam, Pg. 10. No 26. * 
Vipera acontia Laurenti. 
Coluber acontia, Gmelin, 
Vipera acontias, Daudin. 
Echidna acontia, Merrem. 
Trigonocephalus puniceus, Reinwardt. 
Atropos, Wagler, 
‘Trigonocephalus purpureo-maculalus,Gray, Ill. 

Ind zool. 

Trigonocephalus puniceus, Schlegel, 


* [As several serpents have by Klein been 
indicated under the name of acontias, the specific 
name of Reinwardt has been substituted.) 


Dull reddish-brown or olive tinged with 
purple ; in some an indistinct black line from the 
eye to the sides of the neck; the scales dotted 
or finely marbled with black, their keels pale 
ochre; the posterior part of the trunk and tail 
with irrefftlar dark brown spots; the interstitial 
skin reddish brown, lighter or darker than the 
scales; lips, throat, the three or four lowest 
series of scales, and beneath pale greenish yellow; 
scuta and scutella with brown margins, the lat« 
ter largely spotted with brown. Iris greenish 
golden marbled with black ; pupil elliptical ver~ 
tically contracted by the light; tongue light 


| brownish grey. 


Scuta 162 to 171; Scutella 65 to 70. 


eS caes 


REPTILES OF TUE 


Habit —Pinany, Maloyan Peninsula. Singa- 
pore, Java. 

The Malayan individuals differ slightly from 
the Javanese in having very few dark spots 
and no reddish line above the black one on the 
sides of tlie head, ‘The oval gular scales have a 
tuberculayappearance. The integuments of the 
head and body are remarkably lax, like those of 
Acrochordus javanicus. The neck is covered by 
31, the trunk by 27 longitudinal series of ovate 
of conical scales ; they are not imbricate, but 
are frequently surrounded by the naked skin. 
‘The tail is prehensile, but Jess so than in the 
preceding species. The Malayan individuals ap- 
pear to be less numerous than the Javanese, 

The four observed were all found on the 


ground in valleys. ‘Vhe largest, which had been 
feeding on a rat was of the following dimensions ; 


Feet? Inch. 


Length of the head, .. 0 1s 
Do. do. trunk,.. 2 5% 
Do. do.  tail,..... 0 5s 

3 0g 


Circumference of the neck 2, of the trunk 34, 
of the root of the tail 14 inch. 

In general sluggish, but when roused, fero- 
cious habits, the preceding three species resemble 
‘the genus Bungarus; their mode of attack is 
also similar: like Vipera Russelli, (Shaw), [Note. 
Syn.—Rupsell, 1. PL 7, Katuka Rekula Poda, 
Il. Pl. 82.—Coluder russellii, Shaw.— Vipera 
elegans, Dancin.} when it prepares to dart, they 
vibrate the prehensile tail, and utter a faint hiss- 
ing sound. As the pupil is vertically contract- 
ed by the light, they frequently miss their aim, 
and like Bungarus, Naja, Vipera Russelli and 
Hydrus, in the extreme of fury, they will fix the 
fangs in their own bodies. “Although they are 
averse to motion, they are not of quite so sta- 
tionary habits as represented by M. Schlegel, 
(Essay: Partie Descriptive, page 520.) In the 
Jungle I have noticed them moving between 
the branches of trees or on the ground, either in 
search of prey, or after heavy rains have 
flooded their hiding places. In Bengal most 
terrestrial serpents keep the latter during the 
hot season, but the rains send them abroad 
in search of dry localities. Although the 
present genus has venomous organs, as highly 
developed as Crotalus or Vipera, the effects pro- 
duced by wounds of two species at least, appear 
to be less dangerous, than might a priori be 
supposed. According to Russell’s experiments 
with the venom of Trigonocephalue graminscu, 
chickens expired within 8 to 33 minutes, pigeons 
in 14 to 18 minutes. A pig recovered in 6 or 
T hours, a dog in 2 to 8 hours, after having 
been wounded, (Russell, 1. page 60.) Mr. Hodg- 
son has scen aman who was wounded by this 





species, the only venomous known to inhabit 
Nepal, fearfully suffering from pain aud swell- 
ing, but he never heard of a fatal case*—Trans- 
actions Zoological Society. London. Vol. I, 
page 309. 


Amale Trigoxgcephalus puniceus, successively 
wounded tio fowls, one in the chest, the other 
in the left thigh. In both cases the fangs of 
both sides acted, but neither of the birds ex- 
perienced any other effect except a slight pain, 
which lasted afew minutes after they had been 
wounded, It should, however, be observed, that 
the serpent atthe time had gorged itself with 
food, in which state it was observed close to the 
General Hospital, in the valley of Pinang. Ano- 
ther individual was subsequently caused to wound 
a fowl gn the inside of the thigh, The bird im- 
inediaty drew up the wound leg, fell down 
and was purged 3 minutes after being wounded. 
In 3 minutes more, slight spasms ‘vf the head 
and neck appeared at short intervals, but they 
ceased in 5 minutes, when the fowl made, at first 
some unsuccessful, attempts to rise. Twenty- 
one minutes after having been wounded, the bird 
rose, shook the wings, and had perfectly recover- 
ed. The same serpent subsequently was made 
to wound another fowl on the inside of the left 
thigh. The bird drew up the wounded leg, and 
was slightly purged, but showed no other incon- 
venience from the wound. 


The following experiment is communicated 
by Dr, Montgomerie. An adult Zrigonocephalu 
sumatranus, Var, was made to bite a fowl in the 
fleshy part of the thigh. The bird limped about 
fora short time, and a minute after it was 
wounded commenced purging. At the end of 
two minutes it fell, breathing laboriously and 
was strongly convulsed. At the end of six 
miuutes a few drops of water exuded from the 
eyes ; in fifteen seconds more it was quite dead: 
six minutes and a quarter after it had been 
wounded. Both fangs had acted, the wound 
was livid, and similar lines were observed in the 
course of the absorbents. On another occasion, 
after some unsuccessful attempts to make another 
individual bite a fowl, a terrier accidently 
was wounded in the fleshy part of the fore-arm. 
The serpent fixed the fangs for an instant in 
the flesh; the dog pitifully screaming, jumped 
and shook itoff. A ligature was immediately 
applied above ihe clbow, and the dog secured 
in acage. It continued for some time whining 
from pain, probably aggravated by the tight li- 
gature, which was removed at the close of. half 
an hour, and the dog let free. In ashort time 
it had regained the free use of the limb and was 
apparently well. But on the third day follow- 
ing a perfectly circular slough, including the 
bitten spot of about 3 of aninch in diameter, 
was thrown off, the sore readily healed up and the 
dog suffered no further inconvenience. 


MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


PELAGIC. 


Fam. Hypripa, Bonaparte. 
(2408) Gea. Laticaupa, Laurenti. 


Tail compressed, with two surfaces, gradually 
increasing in height, and with three furrows (su- 
tures) on cach side, * 

(2404) Larrcaupa Scutata, Laurenti. 
Syv.—Coluber laticaudatus, Linne. Mus, A. Fig- 

1754, 
Laticauda imbricata, Laurenti? 1768. 
Le serpent large queuc. Daubenton, 1748. 
Coluber laticaudatas, apud Thunberg, 1787. 
Coluber laticaudetus, apud Gmelin, and KE. 
W. Gray, 1789, 
La queue plate, Lacepede, 1801. 
Hydrus colubrinus, Schneider, 1101. 
Vlaturus fasciatus, Latreille, 1802. . 
Hydrus colubrinus, apud Shaw, 1802. 
Platurus fasciatus, Daudin. 1803. 
Aipyswfrus levis, Lacepede, 2804, (Var ?) 
Platurus semifasciatus, Reinwardt, M. 8. 
Platurus fasciatus, apud Wagler, 1830, 
Hydrophis colubrina, Temminck and Schle- 
gel, Fauna Japonica, Tab, 10. 
Hydrophis colubrina, Schlegel, 1837. 

New born.—Ground colour gamboge, greenish 
above, with numerous distant broad rings ofa 
blue reflecting black colour, encircling the body ; 
the first and second black mark of the head and 
neck are beneath joined by a short longitudinal 
line, commencing on the lower labial shields ; 
another shorter black line borders above the 
gamboge upper labials; the scales between the 
rings, the scuta and scutella with blackish mar- 
gins. 

Older.—Of paler colours, lead-grey on’ the 
back ; the rings impure light blue on the sides 
and abdomen. ‘The scales and scuta without 
Dlackish margins. is black, pupil circular 3 
tongue grey. 

Scuta 227 to 246; sentella 32 to 41. 

Habit.—Sea of the Malayan Peninsula and 
Islands. 

Bay of Bengal (Ramree, Pondicherry, Nico- 
bars), Sea of ‘Timor, Molucca aud Liewkiew 
Islands, Celebes, New Guinea, ‘Tongataboo, 
China Sea. 

This species is readily identified by the ab- 
dominal seuta, and the scutellated very broad 
tail. The anterior frontals are separated by 
a small elongated pentagonal, or rhombic, 
shield, bordered behind by the vertical, which 
is proportionally the largest shicld, cither equal- 
ling or exceeding each of the occipitals. The 
eyes are comparatively large and promiuent, 
surrowided by two post-orbitals, one pre- 
orbital, and beneath, by the third and fourth 
of the seven large upper labials, The lower jaw 
is covered in front by the restral and the two 
first labials, the suecceding seven are elongated 
linear and placed horizontally so as to be hid by 





the upper labials, when the mouth is closed. The 
chin is covered by two pairs of pentagonal 
shields, between which and the labials appear 
two or three series of elongated scales. ‘The neck 
is covered by 25, the anterior part of the trunk 
by 23, increasing to 25 and again decreasing 
to 19 longitudinal series of large, smooth scales. 
The nostrils are small, opening latemlly. The 
tail, though much compressed, presents a broad 
flat surface beneath, till near the apex, where it 
becomes two-edged. The largest individual exa- 
mined was of the following dimensions : 
Feet. Inch. 
Length of the head...,. 0 
Do. do. trunk,... 3 2 
Do. do. — taily...... 0 53 


~ 





a 

$ 

8 83 

Circumference of the neck, 12 : greatest do, of 
trunk, 4 inch. 


(2405) Gen. Hypnus, Schneider. 


Body slender in front, gradually thickening, 
covered with scales; tail compressed, two-edged. 
(2406) Hyprus striatus, (Lacepede.) 
Syy.—Leioselasma striata. Lacepede. 1804, 
Hydrophis striata, Temminck and Schlegel : 
‘auna Japon. Pl. 7, 
Hydrophis Striata, Schlegel: Essay, 1837. 
Hydrophis striata, Schlegel, apud Cantor, 
‘Tr. Zool. Soc. London, Vol. i. 
(Note. Doustrur syNonyMY5~—Ruseell II Pi,, 
9, Chittul, 1801, agrees with this species in 
the following characters: the eyes high, small, 
orbicular ; the trunk round till near the anus, 
where it becomes compressed ; the scales smooth, 
imbricate, orbieular on the sides; the central 
abdominal series much larger than in any of the 
other species, (Russell.) The difference of colours 
is unimportant as it is liable to variations, not only 
individually but according to age. Besides, all the 
species acquire a light bluish appearance about the 
period when the integuments are to be changed. 
Russell’s description was copied by Daudin, who 
merely.supplicd the denomination of Hydrophis 
cyanocinctus, (Hydrus bragmansii, Boie, 1827,) 
upon which Wagler founded his genus Exiydria, 
1830, According to M. Seblegel, all these are 
synonymes of Hydrus nigrocinctus (Daudin). The 
only means of deciding the synonymy of this 
and most of the other species appears to Je a 
close examination of such original specirhens, 
described by Russell and Shaw, which may at 
present exist in the collection of the British 
Museum | 
Adult 1—Crown shields light chestnut ; lips 


;and throat pale yellow ; ground colour above 


pale greenish yellow, sides and abdomen buff 
with numerous distant black transversal bands, 
becoming indistinct towards the tail and on the 
sides, where the scales are partially edged or spot- 


- ted with black. 


REPTILES 
The interstitial skin of the back 
and sides black, of the abdomen buff. Iris dark 
grey with a buff orbital margin ; pupil black 
minute ; tongue buif. 

Central abdominal serics of larger scales, 347 
+41, 

Habit.—Sea of Pinang and Malayan Penin- 
sula. Sem of Liewkiew Islands, ‘Timor, Sumatra, 
Bay of Bengal. 

The eyes are lateral, sunk, excessively small, 
of a diameter equally the large almost vertically 
opening nostrils. ‘The single pra-orbital shield 
is beneath wedged in between the second and third 
upper labial. ‘The latter, as well as the fourth and 
fifth, border the orbit beneath. Of the two post- 
orbitals the lower is wedged in between the fifth 
upper labial and the large shield resting upon 
the sixth upper labial. Above the latter and the 
seventh, the cheeks are covered by three very 
large shields, The seven upper labials are large 
and very high. Of the nine inferior labials the 
two anterioy are the largest, and placed vertical- 
ly, the succeeding seven are smaller aud placed 
nearly horizontally, so as to become partially hid 
when the jaws are closed. The chin is covered 
by the first pair of labials and two pairs of elon- 
gated mentals, between which and the inferior 
Jabials intervene on each side the second labial, 
three very large shields, and three smaller. The 
neck is covered by 37, the anterior part of the 
trank by 83, and the thickest by 40 longitudi- 
nal series of rhombic scales. In the indi- 
viduals examined by M. Schlegel, all of 
less length than my own, the series varied 
from 31, 29 to 27. The scales are rhombic with 
rounded apex,, each scale with a small central 
tubercle, or an elevated (keeled) line, which 
however with age becomes indistinct or obliterat- 
ed. The central larger abdominal scales are 
hexagonal, with or without a small tubercle on 
each side. The anus is covered by three or four 
excessively large scales. The larger individual of 
two was of the following dimensions : 


Feet. Inch 

Length of the head,... 0 14 
Do. do. trank,.. 5 64 
Do. do. tail,.... 0 46 
6 0g 


s 
Circumference of the neck, 33, greatest do- of 
the trunk, 4% inch. 
(2407) Ilyprvs nrcrocrxetvs (Daudin) 
Syy.— Russel], 1I Pl. 6. Kerril Pattee, 1801. 
[Doubtful Syn.—Ttussell, 11. Pl. 13. Kud- 
dell Nagam, 1801 (Enhydris gracilis, Merrem, 
1820.) Hydrus spiralis, Shaw, 1802 ] 
Hydrophis nigrocinctus, Daudin. 1803. 
Hydrophis melanurus, Wagler, 1828. 
Polydontes annulatus, Lesson, 1833 
Hydrophis nigrocineta, Schlegel. 1837. 
Hydrophis nigrocincta, Schlegel, apud Cantor, 
Btn 





OF THE 


New born.—Ground colour buff or bluish. 
white ; upper lips and muzzle black, and a trans- 
versal band across the hind head, from whence 
proceeds a triangular or cross mark towards 
the vertex ; gular and inferior labia shields edged 
and spotted with black; trunk and tail with 
numerous black transversal bands, either encir- 
cling the body, or interrupted on the abdominal 
ridge, where appear a few indistinct black spots ; 
apex of the tail black. Entire length 84 inch. 

Older.—Greyish green olive above, yellowish 
on the sides, buff beneath; the bands less 
intense black, often placed obliquely so as to 
Join each other on the back. Iris grey; pupil 
circular, black; tongue buff, Central abdominal 
series of larger scales, 281+ 41; 284+ 43; 
289+ 39. 

Habit.— Sea of Malayan Peninsula, Pinang, 
Singapore. Hstuaries of the Ganges, Bay of Bengal. 

This species greatly resembles H. striatus 
from which it differs in the more compressed 
general form ; the eye though small, is of a 
larger diameter than the nostril, and it is sur- 
rounded by a single post-orbital shield, which 
beneath is wedged in between the fourth and 
fifth upper labial, and the pre-orbital between 
the second and third. The orbit is bordered 
beneath almost entirely by the fourth upper la- 
bial. The sixth upper labial is the largest, in 
some individuals covering the cheek and border- 
ing above the occipital. Of the seven or eight in- 
ferior labials the four anterior are very large, above 
the third there is oneor two small triangular 
shields ; the other three or four posterior labials 
are very small elongated. ‘There is no horizontal 
series of labials as in H. striatus, and the two 
elongated pairs of mentals immediately border 
the labials. The neck is covered by $3, the 
thickest part of the trunk by 53 longitudinal 
series of scales. Those examined by M. Schle- 
gel, the length of which exceeds those come un- 
der my own observation, had 27, 29 to 81 serics 
of scales. Those of the anterior part of the back 
are rhomboidal, those of the posterior part rhom- 
bie with rounded apex and slightly imbricate ; 
those of the sides hexagonal: all have either 
a sharply raised keel ora central tubercle, both 
of which frequently become obliterated. ‘The 
central series of abdominal senles are a little larger 
than the rest, frequently divided in two hexago- 
nal, and with a small tubercle on each side, which 
often becomes indistinct, or obliterated. The 
anus is covered by 3 or4 very large, or bya 
series of small scales. 

The largest of six individuals was of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 

Feet. Inch. 





Length of the head, 0 0g 
Do. do. . 2 02 
Do. do. 0 22 

2 38 


MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


Circumference of the neck, $; greatest do. of 
the trunk, 2 inch. 

Var.? (See Pl, XL. Fig. 8.) 

Crown shields olive green with a blackish 
band from the eyes over the anterior part of the 
upper lip; the posterior parteand the lower lip 
pale yellow; ground colour of the trunk greenish 
lead grey above, pale yellow on the sides, beneath 
buff, with numerous black transversal bands. Lris 
amber-coloured with the orbital margin dark 
grey. Central abdominal series of scales 235 x 38 

It differs from the preceding in the following 
particulars. The head is proportionally shorter, 
broader triangular, the muzzle more pointed, and 
the upper surface from the vertical shield very 
declivous. The eyes are much larger than the 
nostrils, with a single pree and post orbital, but 
bordered beneath by the third and fourth upper 
labial. The latter, six in number, present nothiug 
abnormal, The lower labials are also six, pro- 
portionally larger than in the preceding. ‘Lhe 
mouth is smaller, ‘The make ofthe trunk is 
more robust ; the neck is covered by 15, the 
thickest part of the body by 21 longitudinal 
series of proportionally much broader hexagonal 
series, tuberculated on the anterior part of the 
truuk, on the rest keeled, forming series of sharp, 
continued ridges. The central abdominal series 
is at first somewhat larger than the rest, angular, 
with a small rore or less distinct. tubercle 
on each side. A single individual, captured 
in afishing stake off Pinang, was of the fol- 
lowing dimensions :— 












. Ft. Inch. 

Length of the head, . 0 0% 
Do. do. trun 1 68 
Do. do. tail,.... 0 2g 
lft. 9g 


Circumference of the neck, 14; greatest do. of 
the trunk 22 inch. 


(2408) Hyprus eracizis, Shaw. 


Se ipa 1, pl, 44, Tatta Pam, 1796, (very 
young. 
[Dousreut, Svw.— Angvis laticauda, Linne, Mus. 
A. F. 1754. Vomaer. Monogr. Fig. 2, 1774, Hy. 
drus fasciatus, Schneider, 1801.) 

Hiydrus faciatus, apud Shaw (Russell, 1. 

44, excluding the other Syn) 1802. 
sacle mamillaris, Daudin, 1803. 
Hydrus, apud Wagler, 1830. 
Russell, iL. pl. 7, Shooter Sun, 1801. 
Hydrus cloris, Daudin, 1803. 
Hydrophis, apud Wagler, 1830. 
Rossel, Hl, Bi. 8, Kalla Shootur Sun. 1801. 
Hydrophis obscurus, Daudin, 1803. 
Hydrophis, apud Wagler, 1830, 
Hydrus fasciatus, apud Guerin : Iconog Rept. 
Pi. 25, 1, 1829. 
Pelamis chioris, Merrem apud Horsfield : Life 
of Rafiles, 1830. 

Microcephalus gracilis, Lesson, 1833, 
Hydrophis gracilis, Schlegel (Syn, Angvis xip- 





hura, Hermann, Typhlops, Merr, Tent, Ps 
158,) 1837 

Hydrophis gracilis, Schlegel, apud Cantor, |. 
ec, rst 56. (Young). 

New torn.—Head shining intense black ; 
ground colour of the trunk and tail bright gam- 
boge, onthe back and sides interruptgl by nu- 
merous black rings, which above are widened into 
lozenge shape, narrowed on the sides, Throat 
and anterior half of abdomen intense black, 
continued as a more or less distinct line to 
the black apex of the tail. On the sides the yellow 
ground colour appears in the shape of oval spots, 
gradually increasing in depth towards the tail, 
Entire length, 1 ft. 8 inch. 


Adult ?—Head and back uniformly dark olive 
or brown, becoming greyish on the posterior 
half, and very indistinct or obliterated on the sides, 
Tn some a pale yellow spot on each side of the 
hind head, and a third on the frontal shields, 
The lateral oval spots pale sulphur coloured on 
the anterior half, pale greenish yellow on the 
posterior, ‘The black of the lower surface very 
pale, ut distinct. Iris black ; tongue buff. Cen- 
tral ahdominal series of larger scales, 454 x 60. 


Habit.—Seaof Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
Bay of Bengal, Malabar, Sumatra, Borneo. 

In form and number the shields of the head 
resemble those of Hydrus nigrocinetus, so as to 
afford no distinguishing character, Yet it may 
be readily distinguished from that and other 
species by the excessive slenderness of the an- 
terior, cylindrical part of the trunk, which from 
thence becomes much compressed, gradually 
increasing in bulk and vertical diameter till to- 
wards the;tail,where the diameter again decreases. 
The scales of the cylindrical, anterior part of 
the trunk are rhomboidal with rounded points 
and slightly imbricate; the rest are hexagonal, 
The central abdominal series continued beneath 
the tail, consists of hexagonal scales, a little larg- 
er than the rest, and frequently longitudinally 
divided. In the very young all the scales are 
smooth, with age the central abdominal ones ac- 
quire a small tubercle on each side, and those of 
the compressed sides and of the back each a cen- 
tral tubercle. In the largest individuals the 
central abdominal scales have three longitudinally 
placed minute tubercles on each side, and the 
rest of the hexagonal scales three or four similar 
central tubercles. In the new-born the neck is 
covered by 32, the bulkiest part of the body by 
49 longitudinal series ; these parts are covered 
by 26 and 44 series inthe largest individual, 
which is of the following dimensions : 









Feet. Inch. 

Length of the head,..... 9 Oz 
Do. do,  trunk,... 3 ag 
Do. do. tail,...... 0 0 
3 It 


REPTILES OF THE 


Circumference of the neck, 12; greatest do. 
of the trunk, 3g inch, 


(2409) HypRus scurstosus, (Daudin ) 


Syw.—Russell, 11, pl. 10, Hoogli Pattee, 1801. 
[Dousrrun Syx,—Hydrus Major, Shaw, 1802.— 
Disteira doliata, Lacepede, 1804.} 
Russell, II, Pl. 21, Valakadyen, 1801. 
Hydrophis schistosus, Daudin, 1803. 
Hydrus valakadyen, H. Boie, 1827. 
« Disteira russelli, Fitzinger, 1827. 
Hydrophis, apud Wagler, 1830. 
Leloselasmea schistosa, Fitzinger, 1827. 
Hydras, apud Wagler, 1830 
Hydropbis schistosa, Schlegel, 1837, 
Hydrophis schistosa Scblegel, apud Cantor, 
1c. 


New-born,—Head above blackish, or dark 
brown ; back and sides with numerous transversal 
blackish bands, broad above, narrow on the 
sides; lips, throat sides and abdomen buff; tail 
blackish with a few transversal buff bands above. 
Entire length 108 inch. 

Adult?— Head and back either uniformly pale 
speonish grey, or with darker transversal bands, 
becoming more or less indistinct on the sides ; 
lips, throat, sides brownish white or buff; tail 
uniformly blackish, or greyish olive green. Iris 
pale amber or greenish-yellow, with a grey orbital 
margin; pupil black, tongue buff. 

Central abdominal series: 239+ 47 ; 2424 
42; 3124 58. 

Habit.—Sea of Malayan Peninsula 
Islands. Bay of Bengal, Malabar, Sumatra, 


The head is elongated conical, the muzzle 
sloping and the rostral shield beneath termi- 
nating ina vertically projecting point, which fits 
into a corresponding cavity in the lower jaw. 
The anterior elongated triangular frontal shields 
are next to the occipitals the largest ; the large 
oval nostrils send a slit towards the external mar- 
ginofthe shields, The eyes are lateral, moderate, 
surrounded by a pre-orbital, a postorbital, fre- 
quently cut in two smaller, and beneath by the 
fourth upper labial shield. Behind the latter, 
the lip is covered by three or four horizontally 
placed small shields, above which appear three 
large vertically placed shields, of which the last 
borders the sides of the occipital pair. The lower 
rostral is remarkably elongated, linear, and hid 
in a furrow between the first pair of inferior 
labials. Of the latter the anterior five on each 
side are much elongated, followed by five or six 
emailer. The chin is covered with numerous 
minute scales, and like the rest of the body with 
very lax skin. In the young ones the neck 
is covered by 47, the bulkiest part of the 
body by 67 longitudinal series of smooth, 
somewhat tubercular scales. Older indivi- 
duals have these parts covered by 48 and 
60 series of hexagonal acales, either with a short 
keel dividing the anterior half, or a central tu- 


and 





berele. The central, slightly raised, abdominal 
scries commences very far back, from one to 
three inches behind the chin. The anterior 
scales are wedge-shaped hexagonal, the posterior 
are broader, but slightly larger, than the rest, 
with a small elongated tubercle on each side. 
The largest individual ofa great number, was of 
the following dimensions : 
Feet. Inch. 


Length of the head,.... 0 1 





Do. do. trunk,... 3 14 
Do. do. tail,...... 0 44 
8 7 


Circumference of the neck, 23; greatest do, of 
the trunk, 5 inch. 


(2410) Hyprus PRLAMIDOIDES, (Schlegel.) 
Syn.—Pelamis carinata, Cuvier, M. S. 
Hydrophis (Disteira doliata, Lacep) Wag- 
ler, 1830. 
Lapemis hardwickii, Gray, Il. Ind. Zool. 
1832. 


Hydrophis pelamidoides, Schlegel, 1837. 

Hydrophis pelamidoides. Temmingk and 
Schlege!, Fauna Japon, Tab, 9. 

Hydrophis pelamidoides, Schlegel, apud 
Cantor, 1. ¢, 

[Dovsrrun Syn.—Ruseell, IL. Pi,12, Shid- 
dil, 1801,__Hydrus curtus, Shaw. 1802.} 

Young.—Sulphur coloured, paler on the sides 
and abdomen ; the head largely spotted with 
blackish, through which the ground colour ap- 
pears in the form of a rectangle, the two sides of 
which pass from the hind-head to the orbit, the 
anterior across the frontals, thé posterior over 
the hind-head ; two yellow spots between the 
nostrils, lips yellow, cheeks and throat blackish ; 
on the back a number of transversal blackish 
bands to the middle of the sides, broader 
than the intervening yellow lines; tail black. 
Entire length 103 inch, 

Adult ?—Head uniformly reddish brown 
above; ground colour greenish yellow, lighter on 
the sides and beneath, with broad lozenge shaped 
transversal bands of blackish olive, continued 
on the anterior half of the tail; posterior half 
blackish. Inis dark olive; pupil black, tongue 
buff. 

Habit,—Sea of Malayan Peninsula and 
Islunds. Bay of Bengal, Sea of Celebes, Molucca 
Islands, China Sea, 

The head is much depressed, not broader than 
the neck ; the muzzle broad, rounded ; the rostral 
shield is large, rectangular pentagonal, broader 
than high, the lower margin with a central point 
and a notch on each side. ‘The eyes are moderate, 
lateral, not prominent, surrounded by a pre-orbi- 
tal, a post-orbital, and beneath by the third 
and fourth upper labials. The frenal shield, 
observed by M. Schlegel, was not present in four 
individuals, examined in the Straits of Malacca ; 
its existence therefore appears not to be constant: 


MALAYAN PENINSULA AND ISLANDS. 


in all Hydri the shiclds of the head are liable to 
considerable individual vnriations of form. Of 
the eight upper labials the posterior three are 
very small, which is also the case with the pos- 
terior five of the nine inferior labials. The two 
pairs of elongated mentals are outside bordered 
by the three first inferior labials, inside, by seve- 
ral small scales. In the young the neck is covered 
by 87, the thickest part of the trunk by 40 longi- 
tudinal series of hexagonal, smooth, comparatively 
small scales. In the older insividual these parts 
are covered by 82, and 37, large hexagonal scales, 
each with a central tubercle. The lower series 
of the sides are slightly larger than the rest, 
and vertically elongated, so as to acquire a rect- 
angular appearance. The central abdominal 
series is much smaller than the rest. Each scale 
is either rhombic, aud, as represented in the ex- 
cellent plates of Fauna Japonica, hemmed in 
between four (Note. A somewhat similar disposi- 
tion is observed in the central dorsal series of the 
however differently shaped scales of Xenodermus 
javanicus, Rienhardt.] of the two lowest lateral 
seties or they are absent, and their place is oc- 
cupied by a pair of the former, which are solder- 
ed together. In young individuals the central 
series frequently consists of alternate broad trian- 
gular, and very miuute rectangular scales ; both 
kinds smaller than the rest. ‘The largest indivi- 
dual of four was of the following dimensions : 
Ft. Inch. 





Length of the head,......., 0 1 
Do do trunk,.,.... 1 8 
Do do tail,......... 0 Qt 


1 ft. 114 in. 
Circumference of the neck, 23 ; greatest do. of 
the trunk, 4 inch. 


(2411) Hyprus sicotor, Schneider. 


Syn.—Seba, II, Tab. 77. Fig 1. 

Angvis platura. * Linne. 1765. 

* In consequence of the specific name of Lione 
having been applied by Latreille to a genus (Pla- 
turus), that of Schneider, the next different in suc- 

- cession. has been substituted. 

Vosmaer: Monogr, Fig. 1. 1774. 

Angvis platuros, agud Gmelin, 1788. 

Russell, 1. PL 41. Nalla Wahlagillee Pam, 
1799, 

Lacepede V. Tab. 15, Fig. 2. 1801. 

Hydrus bicolor, Schneider, 1801. 

Hydrophis platurus, Latreille, 1802. 

Hydrus bicolor, apud Shaw, 1802. 

Pelamis bicolor, Daudin 1803. 

Pelamys (Angvis platura, Lin) Wagler 1830- 

Pelamis bicolor, apud Horsfield, Life of Raf. 
fles, 1830. 

Pelamis bicolor, apud Oken, 1836. 

Hydrophis pelamis, Schlegel, 1837. 

Hydrophis pelamis, Temminck and Schlegel, 

‘auna Japanica, page 60. 

Head and back black (inky), forming a 
straight line on the sides till towards the posterior 
part, where it becomes largely undulating, so as 





to appear as broad band; lips, throat and sides « 
sulphur coloured, turning into yellowish white or 
buff on the abdomen [Note. In the individual 
figured by Russell, the bright yellow colour 
formed a narrow lateral line, below which the 
sides and abdomen were of a dusky greenish 
yellow.] and tail; posterior parts of the sides 
with some more or less distinct rounded black 
spots; tail largely banded or spotted with 
black. Iris pale yellow with a broad black 
orbital margin ; pupil black; tongue buff. . 


Habit.— Sea of Malayan Peninsula. Bay of 
Bengal, Malabar, Sea ot Sumatra, Java, Celebes, 
Molucca Islands, China Sea (to 27° N. Lat,) 
Otaheite, Bay of Port Jackson (88° 55' 8S. 
Lat.—151° 25' E. Long.) 


The head is very elongated, depressed, viewed 
from above, it presnts a striking resemblance 
to Herpetodryas oxycephalus (Reinwardt). The 
eye is larger than in any other species of Hydrus, 
surrounded by two, three, or even four post-orbi- 
tals, one large pree-orbital, and beneath, by the 
fourth upper Jabial shield. A frenal shield has 
been observed in some individuals, but it was 
absent in that examined in the Straits of Malacca, 
nor does it exist in the specimens, in the Muse- 
um of the Asiatic Society. The neck is covered 
by 44, the thiclsest part of the trank by 52 lon- 
gitudinal series of small scales. Those of the 
upper parts are smooth, hexagonal; those of the 
sides approach the orbicular form, and have in 
the centre one, two, or three lougitudinally placed 
minute tubercles, Similar tubercles ate observ- 
ed on each sides of the scale, forming the cen- 
tral abdominal series, which is composed either 
of entire hexagonal scales, a little larger than the 
rest, or they are longitudinally divided into pairs 
of smaller pentagonal scales, which have the ap- 
pearance of being divided by an abdominal suture, 
A single individual taken in a fishing stake, off 
the coast of Province Wellesley was of the follow- 
ing dimensions : 


Feet, Inch. 
Length of the head,... 0 1g 
Do. do. trunk,.. 2 1g 
Do. do.  tail,..... 0 3g 
2 Tf 


Circumference of the neck, 2% ; greatest do. of 
the trunk, 34 inch. 


The preceding, comprising all the hitherto 
known species of pelagic serpents, were observed 
chiefly at Pinang, among the abundant supply 
of fishes daily carried to the markets. Of their 
general habits some account appears in the 
Transactions of fhe Zoological Society, London, 
Vol. If, p. 803. One of them, Hydrus schistosua, 
is incredibly numerous in the Bay of Bengal, at 
Pinang and Singapore, far more so than any 
known terrestrial serpent. The fishing nets are 
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hardly ever worked, but that one or more are 
among the contents. The other six species are of 
rare occurrence at Pinang and Siugapore, as will be 
perceived from the disproportionally small number 
of each, examined during four years, viz. of La- 
ticauda scutata: 3; Hydrus striatus: 2 ; ni- 
grocincius : 6; gracilis: 1; pelamidoides : 4; 
pelamis: 1.—Of these Laticauda scutata is 
excessively numerous in Timor, Hydrus pelamis 
in New Guinea, the Molucca Islands, and Ota- 
heite, where the natives use it as an article of 
food. The remaining species, as far as is known, 
have been observed nowhere in such overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Large individuals of every spe- 
cies are very scldom seen, itis the young indivi- 
duals which frequent the coast, and it appears 
to be questionable, ifeven the largest observed 
are animals arrived at their full size. The large 
individuals are very ferocious ; the young ones 
are leas so. Fortunately for the fishermen the 
light blinds these serpents, which when out of 
their proper element, become very sluggish and 
soon expire. This accounts for the safety of the 
class of men, whose daily calling brings them in 
immediate contact with animals, the wound of 
which is fatal. The fishermen in the straits of 
Malacca are aware of their danger, and therefore 
take care to avoid or destroy these reptiles while 
landing the fishes. The Mdlays denominate 
them “ Ular laut,” i.e. serpents of the sea; 
among which, however, the innocuous Acroch- 
ordus granulatus, (Schneider), is also comprised 
as an inhabitant of the coasts, 


(BATRACHIA.) 
FAM. CAICILIDA, Bonaparte. 

(2412) Gen. Icntayornis, Filzinger, 1826. 

(Fpicrium, Wagler, 1828.) 

Head depressed, elongated ; muzzle obtuse ; 
maxillary and palatine teeth slender, pointed and 
couched backwards ; tongue entire with velvety 
surface ; eyes distinct, below and a little in front 
of which a fosset with a minutely tentaculated 


vorder ; body subfusiform with numerous close 
circular folds. 


(2418) IcuTHyopurs eLuTiNosus (Linne) 
Var? 


Of a uniform sooty brown, paler on the lower 
surface Circular folds 254, of which 8 are caudal. 

Habit.— Singapore. 

The transversal diameter, taken at the occiput, 
is nearly equal to that of the root of the tail, 
and but little less than the uniform diameter of 
the trunk, which is hetween the 24th and 25th 
part of the entire length. Compared with a spe- 
eimen of Jchthyophis glutinosus (Linne,) the 
present is ofa more robust make ; the head is shor- 
ter, the muzzle blunter, and the transversal dis- 
tance between the nostrils greater. The apex of 
thet ongue and the arches formed by the teeth are 





broader, more rounded. The palatal and upper 
maxillary teeth are blunter, and appear less 
recurved. Those of the lower jaw, the largest, 
present an appearance as if each was composed 
of two distinct parts: a lower which is vertical, 
broadly triangular, the posterior margin of which 
supports the upper part, which is curved back- 
wards, and with rounded apex. The circular 
folds of the skin are fewer, more distant, and 
with the exception of the 8 or 4 anterior 
ones, complete. They are disposed in a manner 
similar to that of  Jekthyophis glutinosus, 
The crowded imbricate scales appear to be 
of a somewhat rectangular form, jess round- 
ed than in I, glutinosus :in both their 
surface presents a minute net work. 

The fosset of the upper lip is situated in the 
centre of a small tubercle. The circumference 
of the fosset is provided with a very short, minute, 
membranous tube, which, however, after the 
animal for some years has been preserved in 
spirits of wine, can scarcely any longer be 
distinguished, 






Length of the head,... . 0% Inch. 
Do. do. — trunk, 10% 
Do. do. — tail,.. 0g 


Entire length,.......42-- se... 108 Inch. 

Circumference of the neck, 1 ; of the trunk, 14; 
of the root of the tail, $ inch, 

A single individual was observed by Dr. 
Montgomerie at Singapore in 1848, in whose 
garden it was turned up with the earth, from 
about two feet below the surface, and from whom 
I received the specimen, shortly after it had been 
killed. Although, as stated, it differs in colours 
and in other characters from the description 
given by M.M. Dumeril and Bibron of Ichthy- 
ophis glutinosus (Epicrium glutinosum, Wagler, 
apud D. and B.) as well as from a specimen 10% 
inch in length, from Assam, the data appear 
to me iusufficient with certainty to determine, 
whether the present is a distinct species, or a varie- 
ty of Ichthyophis glutinosus, (Linne.) 


FAM. RANIDAS. Bonaparte. 
(2414) Gen. Rana, Zinne. 


Skin smooth, hinder extremities very long, 
formed for leaping ; toes palmated; teeth in the 
upper jaw, and in the palate. 


(2415) Rana LescHEnavttr, Dum. 
Bibr. 


A line of minute conical tubercles along the 
sides of the body and across the throat. Above 
uniformly checolate-coloured; beneath and on 
the inner side of the extremities white, more or 
less vermiculated with pale brown, Iris narrow 
golden, rhomboidal, the two lower sides not 
Joining each other, but leaving a small open 
space between them, Web of the toes orange 
with purple spots. 


and © 


MALAYAN PENINSOLA AND ISLANDS. 


Habit.— Malayan Peninsula. Pondicherry, Ben- 

al. 
‘The marbled appearance of the upper parts 
described by M.M. Dumeril and Bibron, does 
not exist during life, but is acquired when the 
frog is immersed in alcohol. ‘The species is ap- 
parently not numerous. Of two, the larger was 
of the following dimensions : 


Length of the head,. 





Do. do. prank, A 
Do. do. anterior extremity,. 14 
Do. do. posterior, ... ....-+++ 38 


Rana bengalensis, Gray, Illustr. Ind. Zool, is, 
perhaps, intended to represent this species. 
(2416) Rana tTrertva, Dandin. 
Syx.—Rana tigrina, Daudin. Hist. nat Gren. &c. p- 
64, Pl. 20. 
Rana mugiens, Daudin. |, c. Pl. 23. 
Rana mugiens, Latreille, Hist. Rept. F. 2. 
p. 153, Fig.d. 
Lagrenouille taureau, Cuvier, R. A. 1. Ed. 
Rana tigrina, Merrem. 
Rana limnocharis, Boie, MS. 
Rana cancrivora Boic, MS. 
Rana cancrivora, Gravenhorst. 
, Rana picta. Gravenhorst. 
Rana Brama, Lesson. 
Rana rugulosa, Wiegmann. 
Rana vittigera, Wiegmann. 
Rana cancrivora, Tschudi. 
Rana tigrina, apud Dumeril and Bibron. 
* Kodok, Katak, Lancha” of the Malays. 
Body and limbs above golden greyish-olive or 
brown, in some with large rounded black spots, 
and with a yellow line from the muzzle down the 
back, and a similar broad band from the side of 
the muzzle to the loins. Beneath and on the 
innerside of the limbs white or yellow, with or 
without black spots. Iris burnished golden, the 
lower half sometimes black, pupil elliptical 
rhombic. 


Habit.—Malayan Peninsula and Islands. Co- 
romandel, Bengal, Assam, Tenasserim, Java, 
Sumatra, Timor, Philippines, Canton Province. 


The species is excessively numerous in valleys 
and hills, after heayy falls of rain, but adult in- 
dividuals are of comparatively rare occurrence. 
Atnight the deep short baying sound denotes 
its presence. The largest individual measured : 


Length of the head,.... 









Do. do. trunk,.,.. 
Do, do. anterior extremities,. 
Do. do. posterior,........-.e000 


(2417) Gen. MecaLopurys, Kuhl. 


Head very large, broader them the trunk, de- 
pressed ; rostral angle and upper eyelid elongat- 
ed toa point. Tympanic membrane hidden. 
Nostrils lateral, below the rostral angle. Mouth 
enormous ; tongue circular, slightly notched be- 


hind. Posterior extremity with a short interdi- 
oital membrane, 








(2418) MecaLopurys Montana, Wagler, Var. 


Above pale greyish brown, with a small black 
triangular tubercle on each shoulder, and a si- 
milar in the centre of the sacrum. From the 
sides of the muzzlea black band edged with 
white, continued round the orbit, and then 
downwards, obliquely over the dark brown 
cheeks. Outside of the limbs indistinctly mark- 
et with black. On the elbows, knees and heels 
a large round black spot. Posterior margin 
of the limbs rose-coloured. Fingers and toes 
yellowish white with transverse black bands. 
Palms and soles black. Throat and chest 
sooty with a large white blotch on each side of 
the latter. Abdomen and inner side of the limbs 
sooty, vermiculated, and spotted with white, Iris 
rich golden brown, with minute black net-work. 
Pupil vertically rhomboidal. 

Habit.— Pinang 

Wagler’s short description of M, montona is 
drawn up from a preserved specimen, which 
apparently is also the case with that communi- 
cated in LErpetologie Generale. From the 


‘latter the present animal differs both in colours 


and in the following particulars. The muzzle 
forms a pointed lobe resembling the upper 
eyelids, but smaller. The nostrils are trans- 
versely oval, protected by a membranous valve 
fixed to their lower margin. The upper’ eyelids 
are perfectly smooth The nearly vertical cheeks 
are above bordered by an angular ridge terminat- 
ing near the shoulder; behind by a short curv- 
ed ridge, which at the angle of the mouth forms 
asmall pointed lobe. The back is smooth with- 
out transversal folds, but bordered on each side 
by asharp whitish ridge commencing at the 
upper eyelid, converging towards the cloacal ori- 
fice. On the shoulder, near the triangular tu- 
bercle, the ridge is enclosed between two short 
black lines. a 

Two males were at different times captured 
on the Pentland Hills, at an elevation of about 
1860 feet. One was found in a dark room, 
where it was observed remaining motionless dur- 
cing several successive days. Its form and co- 
lours caused it at first to be mistaken for a 
withered leaf. The second was taken on a tree, 
The iris is vertically contracted by exposure to 


the light. The male has no vocal saca, The 
larger was of the following dimensions : 
Length of the head,.. Inch, 










Do do trunk,... 
De do *anterior extremities,... 
Do do posterior,. 


FAM. HYLID®. 


(2419) Gen, Luinopytes, [The denomina- 
tion has with, propriety been substituted for the 
inadmissible Ayla Rana, Tschudi.] Dumerit 
and Bibron. 


Tongue long, narrowed in frout, wid 
ee eee eg 8 oe 








REPTILES OF THE 


~ two groups, between the internal openings of the 
nostrils ; tympanum distinct ; Eustachion tubes 
middling ; four fingers free; toes completely or 
pa webbed ; sub-digital disks slightly di- 
lated ; process of the first os cuneiforme blunt, 
very minute; males with vocal sacs; sacral 
transversal processes not dilated. 

(2420) Lismvopyres Eryturzus, (Scblegel.) 
Ayla erythrea, Schlegel. 
Hylarana erythrea Tschudi. 

2 Limnodytes erythreus, Duméril and Bibron. 

Back and sides brown or reddish olive; a 
longitudinal silvery white band from the eye to 
the loin; a second similar from the nostrils, 
parallel with the former, Beneath silvery white. 
The inner side of the extremities spotted and 
lineated with brown. Iris golden brown ; pupil 
vertically rhomboidal. 


Habit —Malayan Peninsula. Java, Arvacan. 


Of three individuals observed, the largest was 
of the following dimensions : 


Length of the head 





+... OF Inch. 





Do. do. — trunk, 1¢ 
Do. do. anterior extremities,, 1g 
Do. do, __pasterior,.......... ae 43 


(2421) Gen. Potyrgpates, Tschudi, apud 
Dumeril: and Bibron, 

Terminal joints of the fingers and toes widened 
into a large disk; fingers slightly webbed at their 
base; Eustachian tubes large ; in other particu- 
lars resembling Limnodytes, 


(2422) PoLyrepaTEs LEUcoMysTAx, (Gra- 
venhorst.) 
Syn,—Hyla maculata, Gray, Illust Ind Zool, 
Hyla leucomystax, Gravenhorst, 
Polypedates leucomystax, 'I'schudi, apud 
Dum. and Bibr, 

Upper parts changeable : buff, ashy grey, 
chocolate brown, tinged with rose or lilac, mi- 
nutely or largely spotted with black. Upper lips 
white. A blackish band occupying the sides of 
the head, from the muzzle to tympanum. Be- 
neath whitish or grey, uniformly, or minutely 
dotted with black. Posterior surface of the thighs 
blackish or vermiculated with white. Iris silvery 
or buff ; pupil horizontally rhomboidal. 

Habit.— Pinang, Singapore, Malayun Penin- 
sula, Malabar and Coromandel Coast, Bengal. 

This species has the power of changing 
its colours as above described. Although 
it inhabits Singapore and the sultry plains 
of Bengal, it appears not to occur in the 
valleys at Pinang, but to affect the hills, 
at an elevation of more than 2000 feet, with a 
mean annual temperature of about 71°. 


Length of the head,.. : % Inch. 
y 











Do do trunk, 
Do do  anteriorextremities 1% 
Do do _ posterior,.. 4% 








FAM. BUFONIDA, Firzineer. 

(2423) Ger. Buro, Laurenti. 

Body inflated ; skin warty; parotids porous ; 
toes uaited by a rudimentary membrane; no 
teeth. 

(2424) Buro Mevanostictus, Schneider. 

Sxx.—Bufo scaber, Daudin 

Bufo bengalensis, Daudin. 
Bufo scaber, Latreille, y 
Bufo scaber Daudin, Hist, Rept. 
Bufo bengalensie, Daudin, Hist. Rept. 
Le Crapaud de Bengale, Lesson. 

- Bufo dubia, Shaw, apud Gray, Illust 

Ind. Zool. 

Bufo carinatus, Gray, Wlustr. Ind. Zool. 
Bufo melanostictus, apud Gravenhorst, 
Bufo seaber, Tschudi. 
* Kakong” ‘ Katak puru,” of the 
Malays of the Peninsula. 


Above earthy brown, grey or buff, in some 
marbled with black ; lips, parotids, crests of the 
head, points of the tubercles, and last joints of 
fingers and toes, sooty, or black, Beneath buff, 
in some vermiculated with black. Iris golden 
brown ; pupil transversély rhombic. 

Habit—Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
Java, Tenasserim, Bengal, Coromandel. 

In the Malayan countries this species swarms 
in valleys and hills. It hasin a slight degree the 
power of changing its colours, and it utters a 
chirping, plaintive sound. ‘The largest individual 
examined, measured : 

Length of the head,.... -» 1 Inch. 

3 








Do. do. trunk,. 
Do. do. anterior extremities,.... 22 
Do. do. posterior extremities,.. 4% 


(2425) Gen, HyLapactyaus, Tschudi. 

Tongue an oval disk, thick, free only at the 
lateral margins. Palatal teeth, Eustachian tubes 
very minute. No parotids. Four free fingers 
with the terminal joiit widened, truncated. Five 
toes united at the base by a very small mem- 
brane, the terminal joint not widened ; sole with 
two soft tubercles between tarsus and metatarsus. 
Sacral transversal processeS forming triangular 
palettes. 


Hyiapactyius Bivirratus, n. s. 

Upper parts and outside of extremities brown- 
ish olive with distant small black spots. Head 
from the muzzle to the middle of the orbit whit- 
ish. A broad whitish band edged with black 
from the posterior angle of the eye, along each 
side to the loins. A shorter, oblique, similar 
band from the posterior angle of the eye. Be- 
neath whitish, vermiculated with brown. The 
throat of the males black. Iris golden brown ; 
pupil transversely rhombic. 

Habit.—Malayan Peninsula. 

From H. daleatus. Tschudi, the present species 
differs both in colours and in the following parti- 


s , PENINSULA ‘OF INDIA. 


culars. The profile from the nose to the coccyx 
forms a cousiderable arch, the highest part of 
which is the centre of the back. The male is pro- 
vided with a vocal sac, the large openings of which 
are situated on each side of the tongue, and their 
presence is easily detected by the laxity of the 
(black) skin of the throat, which forms a broad 
transversal fold. Between the small openings of 
the Eustachian tubes the palate presents a con- 
siderable transversal fold of the skin, the free 
margin of which is fringed, which gives it the ap- 
pearance ofa row of teeth, A similar fold has 
been observed by M.M. Dumeril and Bibron 
in the genera Plectvepus, Dum. and. Bibr. and 
in Uperodon, Dum. an@Bibr. In front of this 
fold is another smaller, between the orbital pro- 
tuberances. Behind each of the large internal 
openings of the nostrils, is an arched bony ridge, 
which in H. daleatus supports a few teeth. In 
the only individual ofthe present species ex- 
amined, the free margin of the ridge is cutting, 
but without teeth. Over the Symphysis of the 
lower jaw there is asmall pointed process, fit- 
ting into a corresponding cavity in the margin of 
the upper jaw. In this species no less than in 
Uperodon marmoratum, Dum. and Bibr. nearly 
the whole of the thigh is hidden by the skin of 
the body, so that the posterior extremities are 
free but from a little above the knees. This 
character does not appear to exist in Hyladac- 
ctylus Laleatus, as it is not mentioned in 
the description of that species by M.M, 
Dumeril and Bibron. On the anterior part 
of the back appear some indistinct round- 
ed elevations; the rest of the upper parts 
is smooth. The skin of the throat and abdomen 
presents numerous transversal wrinkles, and is 
covered with minute tubercles. The toes are 
more slender than the fingers, and their last 
joint, although flattened, is not so broad, as that 
of the fingers, which is of a somewhat triangular 
form, truncated in front. In H. daleatus the 
fingers are longer than the toes. In the present 
species however the longest finger, the third, is 
nearly one-fourth shorter than the fourth toe. 
The only individual which I had an opportu- 
nity of examining, after its death, was a male ta- 
ken in a field near Malacca, It was of the follow- 
ing dimensions : 
Length of the head,..... 
Do. do. trunk,.... ose0 
In a straight line from the muzzle 
to coccyx, following the arch 
of the back,..., seer OF 
Length of the ant 3 1g 
Do. posterior extremities, 
following the posterior margin, 24 
Tn the nomenclature adopted in the preceding 
Catalogue it has been Dr Cantor’s wish strictly to 
adhere to the rules proposed by the Committee of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, published in the Report of the twelfth 








Meeting, Rules with which he regrets he was un- 
acquainted before the publication of the Catalogue 
of Malayan Mammalia. 

Fort William, June Ist, 1847. 


ADDENDA. 
P. 609. To Syn. Hmys Crassicollis, Bell, 
add, apud Horsfield : Life of Raf- 
es. 
- P. 614. To Gymnopus gangeticus, (Cuv) add: 


Srv. Prionyz ocellatus, Hardwicke 
(Young), apud Jaquemont : Atlas; 


To Syn. Crocodilus biporcatus, Cuv. 
add: apud Horsfield: 1. c. 

To Syn. Python des sles de la Sonde, 
add: Cuvier, R. A. 

(2426) Rerties of the Peninsula of India. 

—By T.C. Jenpon, Esy. Madras Medical 

Service.— Beng. As. Soc. Journ. No. V. of 

1853, p. 462, to 479. 


CHELONIA, 
FAM. TESTUDINIDA—or Land Tortoises. 
(2427) Gen, Testuvo. 


Fore feet with 5 fingers, hind do. with 4 nails, 
—Carapax of one piece—Sternum fixed in froat. 
(2428) Txstupo acTinopEs, Bell. 


Syn. 7. stellata, Schw. and Gray. 
T. geometrica, Daud. and Shaw. 


P. 6. 
P. 903, 





T. elegans, Schoepf. and Shaw. 

T. geometrica, apud Hutton, J. 4, & 
VI. 689, and plate XXXVIIT, 

Kaynchwa, H. 

Dasari, Tambel, Teloog; vulgo Adavi, 
Moonigadoo, or Jungle deaf-fellow. 

Indian Land Tortoise. Eng. 

This Tortoise is tolerably common in the low 
Sungles of the Carnatic, and throughout the 
whole of the Peninsula. Length of the shell 
of one about 6 inches. (Capt. Thos. Hutton 
gives much larger dimensions Joc. cit, aupra ; 
and we have a specimen which I picked np dead 
in a street of Calcutta, the length of carapax of 
which (ina straight line) exceeds 12 inches. 
Three living specimens which I received from 
Vizagapatam 5 or 6 years ago, certainly did not 
grow much in the interim, and the carapax of 
one of these recently dead, and added to the 
Society’s museum, measures 83 in. It also in- 
habits Ceylon.; but not Lower Bengal.—E. B.} 


FAM. ELODIDZ—Marsh Tortoises. 


(2429) Gen. Emys. 

[For generic characters, vide Journ. As, Soc. 
1847, p. 698. I think it su erfluous to repeat 
in this journal the characters so lately laid 
down in Dr. Cantor’s most admirable Cata- 
logue.] 

(248@ Exys raivea, Schw. 

Syn, E. Belangeri, Lesson. Goonta, Tambel, 
Tel. 


ov te tel. 


7~ 


REPTILES OF THE ‘ 


Carapax olive or brown, three keeled, edges 
smooth. 


By no means common in the south of India, 
and chiefly to be found in deep tanks and large 
wells. [Hab. also Central India (vicinity of 
Chaibasa) ; but in Ceylon it appears to be replac- 
ed by E, Sepa, Gray, According to M.M. 
Dumeril and Bibron, M. Dissumier procured a 
young individual in a lake near Caleutta (doubt- 
Jess the salt-water lake); but we have never heard 
of another instance, although we have seen 
multitudes of Emydes from the salt-water lake 
and its vicinity—Cur. As, Soc.] 7 

Length of shell of one 8 inches. 


(2431) Eis Tentoria. 
cured another Emys in the Bombay Duk- 
hun, E, tenrorta, Gray, P. Z S. 1834, 
p. 54, and the supposed adult E. tecrum 
of Hardwicke’s ‘ Illustrations.” The Society’s 
Museum contains an adult procured by Sir 
A. Burnes in Sindh, and we have also a 
young specimen from the river Hughly, The 
species is most nearly affincd to E. tectum, 
Bell, and has the same peculiar form of the 
fifth vertebral plate; but the fourth is qua- 
Arilateral and elongate, the third haa a broad 
transverse posterior margin, the keels of the 
vertebral plates (especially that of the fourth, so 
developed in BE. recrum,) are much less promin- 
ent at all ages, the entire carapax is broader and 
flatter, and the abdominal plates are brown-black 
with pale margins, and occasionally one or two 
pale central spots,—instead of whitish, with two 
or three strongly contrasting blackish marks on 
each, as in EK. recruM, Carapax of adult 7 in. 
long ; that of adult E. tacrus 62 in. 

I am nearly certain that the small specimen 
is from the vicinity of Caleutta, and that I kept 
it alive for some time, but did not then distin- 
guish it from E, rectum. 


(2432) Three species of restricted Emys are 
extremely common in the neighbourhood of 
Caleutta, viz. E. totum, E. Hamz.tontr, 
Gray, (of which the carapax of our largest speci- 
men measures 5} in. in a straight line,) and E, 
Tnrurett, Gray, which attains to a much larger 
size than the others, though adults are not often 
obtained. Carapax of adult from 20 to 22 in., 
in a straight line.—Cur, 43. Soc. 


FAM. POTAMIDZ—or River Tortoises. 


(2433) Gen. Crypropus-—Dum. and Bibr. 


Carapax with a narrow cartilaginous border— 
sternum wide, flexjble in front and behind com- 
pletely to conceal the extremities. 


[Col. Sykes pro- 


(2434) Oryprorus cranosus---Dum. and 
Bibr. e 
Syx. 2. granosa, Shepf. 

T. granulata, Daud and Sh. 





Trionyx coromandelicus, Mese. Geoff., 
Less. 

Emyda punctata, Bell and Gray. 

Tambel and Goorada gadoo, Vel. 

Shagreen freshwater ‘Tortoise, Eng. 


Thisis an extremely common species in the 
south of India and’is found in tanks, rivers, wells, 
and pools of water, buryiug itself in the mud 
with great celerity. It is frequently brought to 
the Madras market and is eaten by many of the 
people there. 


Length of shell of one, 82 inches—but it be- 
comes much larger. [Extremely commow in 
Lower Bengal, and here also much eaten by 
certain classes, as indeed%re all other Testudi- 


nata. It likewise inhabits Ceylon—Cur. As, 
Soc.) 

(2435) Gen. Gymnopus—Vide Cantor, 1. 
ce. p. 614, 


(2436) GyYMNoPUS CARTILAGINEUs—Vide 
Cantor, 1. c. p. 615. 


T have observed this species in the Godavery, 
the Beema and other rivers of the north west of 
the peninsula, but have no specimen at present. 


(2437) Gymnopus inpicus, (Gray), Vide 
Cant. Lc. p. 616, 


T have very lately procured a specimen of this 
large river Tortoise taken in a net at Mahe on 
the Malabar Coast, where, however, it is con+ 
sidered rare, 

Length of carapax 30 inches. [We have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining only one small specimen of 
this in the vicinity of Calcutta—Cur, 4s. S0c.] 


FAM. THALASSIDZ—or Sea Turtles, 


(2438) Gen. Cugtonta—Vide Cantor. 1. ec. 
p- 617. 


(2439) CHELonIA vircata—V. Cant. 1. c. 

I have procured this Turtle on the Kast Coast 
of India. [Very numerous on parts of the B. 
coast of the Bay of Bengal.—Cur. 4s. S0e.] 

(2440) CHELONIA macuLosA—Cuvier, 


Vertebral plates larger than broad, marked 
with yellow in an olive brown ground. 

This Turtle is occasionally caught by the fisher- 
men both on the East and West Coasts of India. 

(2441) Cuetonta onrvacza, Escuscuo.rz 
—Cant J. ce. p. 619, 

Very common in the Bay of Bengal, where I 
have seen many captured by ship Jascars awim- 
ming out during a calm. Length of carapax 
average about 2 feet. [Abundant at the mouth 
of the Haghly.—Our. 4s. Soc.] 

(2442) CuEtonta impricata (L.) V. Cantor, 
lc. p. 619. 

Ihave quite recently procured this Turtle at 
Tellicherry on the Malabar Coast. [In the So- 
ciety’s Museum is a small specimen, procured in 
one of the Sunderbund rivers — fur fo Sen 


CROCODILIDE—Bon. 


(2443) Gen. Crocopinus—V. Cant. Te p 
621. 


(2444) CrocopiLvus Patustris, Lesson—V. 
Cant. 1. c. p. 621. 

This Crocodile, provounced By some erpetolo- 
gists only a variety of the Crocodile of the Nile, 
and so considered by Cantor, is very common in 
all the rivers and back-waters of Malabar and the 
West of India, very rarely seen out at sea. I 
have not seen it from the East Coast. It does not 
attain the demensions of the next species, and is 
considered very harmless by the natives, 


(2445) CrocopiLus Ponosus—Schn. Cantor, 
Lo, p. 622. 

This, the larger and fiercer of our two Croco- 
diles, is found in various localities both on the 
East and West Coasts, and is the species so 
abundant in the fort ditch at Vellore. It is of 
very rapid growth. An eyg brought from Vellore 
to Walter Elliot, Esq, was hatched in the Go- 
vernment house compound, and in eight years had 
inereased to the length of 8 or 9 feet, becoming 
so powerful as to destroy a full grown buck An- 
telupe which had come to drink water at the tank 
where it usually resorted, 

Both of these species of Crocodile are called 
Alligators by the English in India; erroneously 
so of course, as no Alligators have as yet been 
found in the old world. 


FAM. CHAMELEONIDA. 

(2446) Gen. CHama.so, Laurenti. 

Feet thin with 5 fingers joined to the nails 
into two Pobes, one of two, the other of three 
fingers. Skin granular. Eyes large, covered 
by the scales of the eyelid except one small 
round aperture. No visible tympanum. 


(2447) CHAM2#LEO zEYLoNicus—Laur. 

Dorsal crest short ; abdominal crest with the 
spines long and somewhat distant. Colour 
green, 

Syn. C. vulgaris, var. B, Dum. and Bibr. 
C. zebra, Bory de Sts Vine. ©. calcaratus, 
Merr. 

I have no hesitation in considering this 
Chameleon distinct from the African one, as well 
on account of the slight but permanent structural 
distinctious (the abdominal ridge being in the 
African one composed of very short ‘and closely 
set spines), as the difference of locality, aud the 
great difference inthe change of colour of the 
two. In our Indiau one, the only change pro- 
duced is from one shade of green to another. 
In a state of quiescence it is usually very pale 
green, sometimes dark blackish green ; but when 
excited it is mottled or zebra’ed very prettily 
with dark transverse blotches on a pale ground. 
Inever saw any pure yellow, or red in any 

istate, A very fine one which we lone kent. ace 
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sumed a tolerably pure yellow ground tint oeca- 
sionally, with black markings.—Cwr. 4s. Soc. - 

It is found in all the wooded districts of In- 
dia. It is used in medicine by some of the na- 
tive doctors, and may generally be procured in 
the Madras market. 

Length of one 10 inches, of which the tail is 
more than half. 


(2448) Cuamareo Pumitus—Latreille. 

Head tuberculated; dorsal crest continue? 
over the tail. Some large circular scales mingled 
with the small and unequal granulose ones, 

T possess a specimen of this small Chameleon 
in spirit, which waa said to have been taken near 
Coonoor on the Nilzherries. 

Length 54 inches, of which the tail is nearly 2. 


FAM. GECKONID.2, Bonaparte. 


(2449) Gen. Hemipacty vs, Cuvier, Cantor, 
le. p. 628. 


(2450) Hemrpactytus tritprus—Daud. 


Syn. Deowur bullee, Tel., of the Yanadees. 

Many large triedral tubercles mixed with the 
other scales—tail somewhat rounded —severat 
large transverse brown bands marked with large 
white triedral scales—7 or 8 femoral pores in 
each thigh in the males. 

This very handsomely marked Geckos rarely 
found in houses, being chicfly met with in jungly 
places, on rocks and trees, in all parts of tlie 
country, but is nowhere common, 

Length of one 7 inches, of which the tail is 
about half. 


(2451) HEMIDACTYLUS SUBTRIEDRUS—n, sp. ? 


H. rrreprus—var. ? 

Sookka bullee of the Yanadees, 

Differs from tRiepRvs in somewhat shorter 
heud, in the scales of the throat and muzzle be- 
ing smaller iu its shorter head ; fewer dark bars 
on the back and fewer of the white tubercles ¢ 
and in the triedral scales generally being smaller. 
It is equal in size to TRIEDRUS, and the number 
of femoral pores is the same. Colours much as in 
TRIEERUS but paler. 

Length of one 63 in., of which the tail is 
more than half. 

‘The Yanadecs, a peculiar jungle race in the 
Nellore district, who have a considerable know- 
ledge of reptiles; pronounced this to bea distinct 
species from the last, and gave it a peculiar name 
or [ should have putit down as a casual variety 
of TRIEDRUS without closer inspection, It is 
found chicfly in rocks, seldom entering houses. 
Tt forms a link between TRIEDRUS and MACULA- 
TUS. 


(2452) Hesrpactytus macutatus—Dum. 
and Bibr. Qu. HW. Feanatus, D. and B, ? Our. 
As, Soe. 

Brown or olive-green with dark marks ; back 
Pirvcitahaal ‘ersile cisieevrAie.- sii lecbols deal -dithucowlua 
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This is the most common species of Gecko in the 
South of India. but never attains here the di- 
mensions stated byDumeril andBibron. It is very 
subject to variation both in the ground tint and 
the dark markings, which it appears to have the 
power of deepening or reducing. 

Length of an average specimen 43 inches, of 
which the tail is 2,4;ths. 

(2453) HEMIpacTYLUs PUNCTATUS—n. sp. 

- Back with some larger conical scales, and sub- 
caudal seutae very large ; scales of abdomen dot- 
ted, brown above ; limbs and tail reddish with 
dark bands : a pale yellow streak from muzzic to 
tail bordered beneath by a dark line; another 
dark line from nostrils to behind the eye—be- 
neath yellowish white—some of the sub-caudal 
scutee orange. 

Length 82 inches, of which the tail is 12, 

{ procured a single specimen of this small 
Gecko lately, in a house at Tellicherry, At first 
glance, I took it for maculatus, It appears very 
similar to H. frenatus, but I can find no pores, 
and the thumb appears as well developed as in 
maculatus. 


(2454) Henrpactyius 
Dum, and Bibr. 

Small ~tubercles scattered sparingly among 
the very. small scales of the back, 13 femoral 
pores in each thigh. Adult pale gray above; 
young with dark markings and tail annulated 
black and white. 

Length of one nearly 6 inches, of which the 
tail is 2,8,ths. 

This species of Gecko is very common through- 
out the South of India in houses. I have not ob- 
served the mode of coloration described by Due 
meril and Bibron. 


(2455) Gen. Homonota. Gray, 
(8456) Homonota Fascrata. Jerdon, 


Body covered above with large imbricated, 
keeled and pointed scales, bolow with mnch 
smaller hexagonal scales, ranged in oblique 
series: the throat and limbs studded with 
minute hexagonal scales, larger on the thighs; 
and the head uniformly covered with hexa- 
gonal plates, smaller than the scales of the 
back. A range of simple labial plates above and 
below, the rostral Jarger, bordered on the lower 
jaw with a series of small oval plates, and these 
with a second series of smaller oval plates. Tail 
wanting in the specimen, The pupils appear 
to be round. Colour plumbeous brown, with 7 
or 8 irregular broad whitish cross-bands, formed 
each of three or more contiguous spots. Ay 
omega-like mark on the forehead. Length of head 
and body 14 in, of head § in. This specimen 
was sent many years ago to the Society’s muse- 
um by Mr. Jerdon.---Cur. 4s, Soc. 


(2487) Genus Gyrmnopactryius, 
pe eg ee ee, om sy | 


LESCHENAULTII-— 








Wiegman | aud throat covered with small hi 


(2458) GymNopactyLus inpicus —(Gray.) 

Sy8.—G@oniodactylus indicus, Gray. 

Scales of body and tail small, equal ; those be- 
neath the taii larger. 

This species, lately [Ann. and Mag of Nat., 
Hist., Dec. 1846, p. 429.) described from speci- 
mens sent home by myself, is found on the Nel- 
gherries, concealing itself under stones in the day 
time. I have procured it on the top of Doda- 
betta, the highest mountain of the group, and 
have also found it in Coorg. Its colours:when 
fresh are a mottled brown, or greenish-brown, 
with a row of orange-yellowish spots along the 
back edged darker, and a line of similarly colour- 
ed spots on each side ; lips also of the same tint, 
and the lower portion of the tail. 

Length of one 2445 inches, of which the tail is 
1ysth. 

(2459) GyMNoDACTYLUS MALABARICUS——n- 
sp. 
Scales of the back uniform, small, granulose, 
a few at the root of the tail between the two hind 
legs smaller, those in the tail above larger, im- 
bricated ; a few small spines at the root of the 
tail : dark brown above, marbled with black spots 
and a white spot on the nape. 

Length of one 24; inches, of which the tail is 
about half. 

T have only very recently procured this small 
Gecko from the forest of Malabar, where it fre- 
quents large trees and rocks. It is generally to 
be found on those large trees, whose base is pro- 
tected, by buttresses, in the inequalities of which 
it finds a secure retreat, and occasionally it hides 
itself under a cleft in the bark. The dark mark- 
ings on its back are edged lighter, and it is of a 
bluish white colour beneath. 1t is of a more 
slender habit than the preceding species, 

(2460) GyYMNODACTYLUS LITTORALIS—n. sp. 

Very slender form, scales of back small, equa 
those on the muzzle larger ; beneath the tail a 
series of large six-sided scales. Colour pale 
brown, with a series of paler marks along the 
and tail, a backblack spot on the nape, the chin 
and throat pale yellow.« 

Length 25 inches, of which the tail is 1,a,th. 

I procured a single specimen of this well mark- 
ed species of Gecko in a ware-house on the Sea 
Coast in Malabar, and have not yet been fortu- 
nate enough to find another. 


(2461) Gymyopacryius MysoRIENSI8—n. 
s. 

Scales of the back uniform, granulose, with 2 
or 8 rows of spines on each side, and on the tail ; 
tail beneath with a triple series of large unifarm 
scutee. 

Head and back covered with small granulose 
scales, and two or three distant rows of spines on 
each side and extending along the tail; chin 
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which cover the abdomen ; scales of tail imbricat- 
ed, with 8 rows of larger nail-shaped scute be- 
neath ; scales of the basal joints of the fingers 
and toes, enlarged, nail-shaped. 

Body above greenish-brown, with a light stripe 
down the centre of the back, and a series of dark 
brown marks on the head, back*and sides ; legs 
and feet banded ; beneath bluish-white ; chin, 
throat and anterior portion of palpebre bright 
yellow. 

Length 22 inches, of which the tail is 1}. 


Thave quite recently found this small and 
very distinctly characterized apecies of Gecko at 
Bangalore, frequenting rocks and also entering 
out-houses, The young has the tail flesh-colour- 
ed: 2 femoral pores on one side and 8 on the 
other. 


FAM. IGUANIDA. 


(2462) Gen. Carorzs, Cuv.—Vide Cant, 1. c. 
p. 5386. © 


(2468) CaLorgs veRsIcoLor, (Daud.) 


Syn. Agama Tiedmanni, Kubl.—A. vulturosa, 
Hart. ° 


Two spines on each side of the nape. No 
fold on the neck. Tuil conical. Scales large, 
ke@led. 


‘This is the most common and extensively dis- 
tributed lizard in the country, being found every- 
where in gardens, avenues and jungles. Though 
not a Chameleon in structure, it is yet one in 
habit, and much more so than our Chameleon. 
Tts usual tints are a pale drab or fawn colour, 


_ but this it changes to bright red, to black and to 


8 mixture of yellow red and black. This change 
is sometimes confined to the head, at other times 
diffused over the whole body and tail. A com- 
mon state to see it in, is seated ona hedge or 
bush with the tail and limbs black, head and 
neck yellow picked out with red, and the rest of 
the body red. Iam inclined to think that this 
display of colours is mefely seasonal. It only 
occurs in the males. the females being uniformly 
and plainly coloured. The young has a pale 
band on each side of thé body from the eye to the 
tail, and a.eries of dark bands on the back. Mr. 
Blyth mentions, in a notice of this lizard in the 
Journ. As Soc. for 1842, p. 870, that its usual 
colouris * * * # | This is somewhat re- 
markable and I should doubt if it was the same 
species. Are the changes mentioned here observ- 
ed in Caleutta? [I never saw any yellow ina 
Bengal specimen; and some which Dr. Kelaart 
sent me alive from Ceylon were perfectly identi- 
cal with the Bengal reptile. It is chiefly during 
the months of May and June that the species 
here displays its fine colours; which generally 
are—head and neck, and more or Jess of the 
fore-part of the body, bright red; rest of body 
and limbs dark greenish-brown; and a great 


" black patch on the shoulder, The female ic emall. 


er, and deposits her 8 to 16 eggs very commonly 
ina flower-pot, burrowing 4 or 5 in. into the 
hard dry soil, and finally covering them up most 
carefully, so that no appearance remains of the 
ground having been disturbed. The young ap- 
pear in about 8 or 9 weeks, I have seen a two- 
thirds grown lizard of this species carry off aud 
partly swallow a Scolopendra nearly of its own 
length — Cur, 4s Soe.) 

This and the other species of Calotes are es 
sentially tree lizards, seeking their prey often orf 
the ground, but always retreating up trees when 
in danger. 

Length of one specimen 18 inches, of which 
the tail ig 12. 


(2464) CaLOTES NEMORICOLA, nov. spec. 


One detached spine in front of 2 or 3 small ones 
on each side of the nape. A fold of skin on the 
shoulder, scales of the sides very large, not keel- 
ed, those of the abdomen much smaller, keeled, 
Dorsal crest extending only about one-third 
along the back ; colour green. 


Tonly procured one specimen of this lizard . 
near the foot of the Coonoor ghat of the Nilgher- 
ries. Compared with versicolor, the large smooth 
seales are the’ most prominent feature of dis- 
tinction, ‘The scales at the base of the tail 
above are of rather large size, keeled aud point- 
ed. The tympanum is large: where the dorsal 
crest terminates, the scales of the ridges are 
pointed. 

Length of my specimen 18 inches, of which 
the tail is 8, 


(2465) CaLores roux1—Dum. and Bibr. 


An oblique fold in front of ench shoulder, 
Scales of the sides small, nearly as large as 
those of the abdomen. Base of the tail above 
furnished with much larger scales, somewhat 
angular. Colour pale brown with darker bands. 


I have lately procured from the forests of 
Malabar a species of lizard, which appears to 
correspond with the description of C. Rouwi from 
the Burmese country. I found it more abundant 
than elsewhere in a small wooded island known 
as Pigeon I., about 20 miles 8, S. W. from Ho- 
nore. The usual change of colour consists in 
the head and nape becoming brick red, and the 
rest of the body blackish. 


Length of one 11 inches, of which the tail is 
TZ. [This coloration is altogether dissimilar 
from that discribed of my supposed C. Rovxt 
from Newera Elia, vide J, 4. 8 XXI, 854.—— 
Cur. As. Soe..J 


(2466) Catorzs vrripss, Gray. 


Nape with 2 isolated spines above the ears; 
a high creat on nape and shoulders diminishing 
along the back and lost on the root of the 1ail, 
scales large above, smaller beneath, those at base 
of the tail largest. I always considered that the 


Srtees. aninieh as apehditin Deana eae cakes Be i Bs a 
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» from Travancove and ihe southernmost portion ' 


of Malibar agreed tolerably exactly with the 
description of C. opkiomachus, but Mr. Gray 
has described it as new by the name of viridis. 
Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. XVIII, page 429. [There 
appears to be some confusion here. ‘The present 
species we consider to he, decidedly, C. orm- 
oMACHUS, as figuyed by Daudin; and its 
yange extends to Ceylon and to the Nicobar is- 
Jands. The C. virtpis, Gray, was long ago 
presented by Mr. Jerdon to the Socicty, and it 
does not correspond with Mr. Jerdon’s present 
descriptions, cither of this or of the next species ; 
yet his figure sent of the supposed Opntomacitus 
would seem to present C. vinipis—Cur. As, 
Soc.] 

The colour is a bluish-green with 4 or 5 trans- 
verse stripes of reddish white, and some of the 
scales of the throat are edged with orange. 

Length 163 inches, of which the tail is 
nearly 13. : 

(2467) CaLorEs opHromacnus, 

A small crest of long spines on each side of 
dhe nape. Dorsal crest extending to the root of 
the tail, which is long, conical, and very thin 
towards the end. Green ; with transverse bands. 

Mr, W. Eltiot possesses a rough drawing 
and bricf description of a green lizard, distinct 
from any of those previously described, which I 
believe to be identical with the C. ophiomachus of 
authors. He procured the specimen in Dharwar. 
Its dimensions were as follow : 

Length 14 inches, of which the tail is 10. 

‘The drawing represents the colours to be pale 
green with dark trangverse bands, interrupted by 
a pale longitudinal line from ear to tail. 

(2468) Gen. Sara, Gray. 

Differs from Calotes in the series of scales 
pointing directly backwards, or running in lon- 
gitudinal lines; not as in Calotes, where the 
pointsare directed upwards, nor asin Broneho- 
cela, where they are directed downwards. 


(2469) Sates Jerponr, Gray. 


Nuchal and dorsal crest formed of elongated 
compressed scales ; tail witha keeled crest. 

This pretty lizard, described by Mr. Gray 
from .specimens sent home by me, is found 
in the Nilgherries where it frequents bushes, 
hedges and gardens. (Hab. also Ceylon (Newera 
Elia), whence a specimen was presented by Dr. 
Kelaart to the Society’s Museum, since purloined 
together with a Sanga from the Nicobars.] Its 
colour is a bright grass green marbled with 
brown, some red marks on thehead and nape 
and a few white scales on the sides. It does not 
appear to possess the faculty of changing its 
colours. 

Length of one 93 inches, of which the tail is 63. 

Another, from Mirzapore (°), presented by 
the late Major Wroughton, may be described as, 
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(2470) SaLpa cuiatis, Blyth. Length 162 
‘in., of which the tail measures 114 in. Structure 
typical. Hind-limb reaching to the articulation of 
the lower jaw. Series of 14 lengthened spines 
from occiput to behind the shoulders, increasing « 
in length to the 7th and 8th, and then sueces- 
sively diminishing. Gular fanon, or dewlap, welt 
developed, Two ineonspicnous ridges of slight- 
ly lengthened spines above the tympanum.—Cur 
As. Soe.) 


(2471) Gen, Straws, Cav. 


Four toes on the hind-fect, no dorsal erest, a 
large dewlap in the males. 


(2472) Srrawa ponticertana, Cuv, 


Fawn-coloured, rhomboidal dark spots on the 
back, and a pale longitudinal streak from ear to 
tail. Male, in breeding season, with a large trico- 
loured dewlap. 

This common ground lizard is distributed 
over all Iydia, 1 believe, but is rare in the wood- 
ed districts, frequenting the open country, field 
and low copses : on the approach of danger, it 
runs with great rapidity, tail erect, and conceals 
itself in any crack in the ground or hole, or under 
a stone or bush, Notwithstanding its activity, it 
is the common prey of harriers, buzzards, hawks 
and eagles. I have not seen the beautiful dewlap 
(blue, black, and red) developed in the south of 
India, nearly to the extent that appears to take 

lace in the north, and there it attains a greater 
size. The colours of the dewlap are only exhibited 
during the pairing season, and itthen becomes 
larger than previously. At this time, too, some 
blue marks are observable on the nape and back, 
that on the nape indeed forming a kind of crest 
more conspicuous now, the colours in general 
too are deepened, and the quadrangular marks 
on the back and barring of the limbs very dlis- 
tinct. The name Sitana, said by Cuvier to be the 
name by which it is known at Pondicherry, isa 
Latin termination of the word Skaitan or Devil, 
avame sometimes appligd to it by the Musul- 
mans of S. India. 

Length of one 63 in., of which the tai] is 4% 
in. Pa 

(2473) Gen. Draco, Linue—Vide Cagt. |. ¢, p- 
(2474) Draco pussum1ERII---Duin, and Bibr. 

Anterior and posterior angles of each orbit 
edged hy a small pointed horn; grey, wings 
marked black and red, 

This very beautiful little lizard is only found 
in the forests of the West Coast, or rather in the 
neighbourhood of the foresis, forit frequents 
cocoa-nut and betel-nut plantations : in their 
vicinity chiefly, not living, it is alleged, in the 
woods themselves, nor in the gardens at any dis- 
tance from the forest. It is tolerably common in 
all Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, bnt not 
known farther North than Malabar, being either 
unknown or very rare in Canara. 
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The colour of the body is a delicate grey with | muzzle. Tail compressed with a strongly den- , 


some darker markings, which the animal occasi- 
onally renders very distinct, at other times ob- 
soures entirely. It sometime also changes its whole 
hue to a dark blackish grey, The ground colour 
of the wings is red marbled with black and edged 
with yellow. Thesmail dewlep is pale yellow 
marbled with green atthe base. This I may re- 
mark is never extended forwards to the extent 
usually seen in stuffed specimens, being merely 
brought forward now and. then to the edge of the 
chin, and in a flat state not distended with air. 
The two lateral appendages of the head, also, are 
merely slightly raised now and then, and never 
distended in the manner seen in dried specimens. 


(2475) Gen. Acama, Daudin. 

Head short, triangular ; nostrils near the muz- 
zle ; 2—5 incisive teeth in upper jaw ; a longi- 
tudinal fold beneath the throat and. another 
across the neck. ‘Tail compressed, conic. Anal 
pores, a 


(2476) AGAMA DoRsALIs—Gray. 


Nostrils small, somewhat tubular ; occipital 
plate very amall, simple ; a small group of spines 
behind the ear, which is farge. Dorsal crest al- 
most wating ; scales above small, equal, keeled, 
those beneath smooth, 

This large rock lizard is only partially distri- 
buted in Southern India, and is only found at 
some elevation above the sea, It is most abun- 
dant in Mysore, and especially so in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangalore, where it may be seen on 
every bare rock about. It is also not uncommon 
on the edges of the Nilgherries up to the height 
of uearly 6000 feet. Its normal colour and that 
of the female at all times is a dusky grey with 
dark markings. ‘The male can assume a very 
bright livery, viz. fine vermilion red above, with 
a streak through the eye ; under surface, limbs 
and tail black : occasionally the red is exchanged 
for yellow. It frequents bare rocks only, and 
retreats into holes and elefts on the approach of 
danger. 

Length of a fine male 16 inches, of which the 
tail is 103. [The Society possesses a specimen from 
Pind Dadun Khan, presented by W. Theobald, 
Esy. dur.— Cur. As. Soe.} 


FAM VARANIDE. 


(2477) Gen, Varanus—Vide Cantor |. ec. 
p. 633. 


(2478) Varanus pracena L. {Query Linne.) 
Lupin. Bangalensis; Daud. 

P. guttatus) Mer. 

V. argus, Merr. 

Lup. cepedienxs, Dand.and Kull. 

V, punctatus, Merr. and Less. 

Mon. gemmatus, Guer. Te. R. A. 

V_ Bibroni, Blyth. J. 4. 8. 1842, p. 866. 


Nostri situate exactly between the eye and 








tated ridge. 

This species of Monitor appears generally 
spread throughout the whole of India. It is chief- 
ly nocturnal in its habits and frequents jungly 
places. It is by no means confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of water, though perhaps it prefers 
such a locality. It defends itself most vigorous- 
ly by striking with its tail. It can climb well 
both trees and walls, aud it is popularly believed, 
that thieves make use of it to effect an entrance’ 
into a building or over a wall by allowing the 
guana to get hold by its fore-claws of the window 
sill or wall and pulling themselves up by it. It 
is eaten by the natives, who consider it highly 
nourishing and aphrodisiac, and many Europeans 


| use it for soup, imagining it allied to the West 


Indian Guana. 
Madras market. 

Length of one 44 inches, of which the tail is 
25, [The largest specimen in the Society’s 
Museum measures 52 in.; and our largest of 
Hydrosaurus salvator, (Laur.). 78 in., or exactly 
the same as that of H. giganteus, Gray, in the 
British Museum, Empagusia flavescens, Gray, o' 
third common Monitor of Lewer Bengal, we hava 
not known to exceed 3 ft. in length. The Society 
has lately received a large apecimen of Aydrosau- 
rus salvator from Ceylon; and Empagusia flaves- 
cens likewise inhabits the Indus territories. —Cur, 
As, S0c.} 

FAM. LACERTID, 

(2479) Gen. Catosaura—Dum. and Bibr. 

Maxillary teeth simple and tricuspid. Nostril 
placed on the canthus rostralis, A small fold of 
skin in front of the shoulder; abdominal scutae 
quadrilateral, smooth placed in longitudinal 
bands; 5 fingers and 5 toes; tail square at the 
root, round for the rest of its extent. 


(2480) Catosaura Lescusnaviti, Dum. 
and Bibr, 


Dorsal scales rhomboidal, keeled; six rows of 
longitudinal scales on the abdomen. 

Reddish brown above, pale yellow beneath, 
sides dark brown with 2 pale yellow bands, tail 
red, 

Length of one 54%th in., of which the tail 
is 33. 

This prétty little ground lizard is somewhat 
locaily distributed. I have seen it in the Salem 
and Coimbatoor districts only, especially near the 
banks of the Cavery. It frequents bushy ground 
hedges “of Euphorbia and clumps of Cactus, 
under which it rapidly takes shelter, as also 
among rocks. [The Society’s Museum contains 
examples of what we take to be this species from 
Pind Dadun Khan, in the Punjab Salt Range; 
and formerly possessed the same from Afghanis- 
tan.—Cur, As. 8oc.] 


(2431) Gea, AcantuopactyLus, Fitz. 


It can always be procured in the 


« 
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One naso-rostral plate, ventral lamelice quadri- 
lateral, smooth. Fingers and toes compressed, 
toothed. 


(2482) ACANTHODACTYLUS NILGHERRENS- 
Is—n. 8. 

Anterior edge of ear toothed sealy, collar 
transverse, scales of back somewhat larger behind 
than in front, an occipital plate. 

This lizard, apparently belonging to a genus 
new to India, was obtained by W. Elliot, Esq 
onthe Nilgherries near Coonoor. I have not 
myself been fortunate enough to observe it, and 
know nothing of its haunts. Its colours in spirit 


. are ofa pale pearl grey with a row of black 


spots on its back, another row on its sides some- 
what larger and white edged black. 

Length of one 52 inches, of which the tail is 
8. [A specimen with tail imperfect was long ago 
presented by Mr. Jerdon to the Society’s Mu- 
seum —Cur. 4s, 80c.] 


FAM. SCINCID, 


(2483) Gen. Mocoa, Gray. 


(2484) Mocoa Bittweata, Gray, Ann. Nat, 
Hist, Dec. 1846, p. 430. 

Fronti-parietal plafes two separate ; ears round, 
moderate,with two very indistinct minute scales 
in front ; the drum sunken ; seales 6 or 8 rowed, 
thin, smooth : above shining olive, whitish be- 
neath, @ dark broad line on each side from nos- 
tril to end of tail. In the young and half grown 
animal, the tail is of a beautiful smalt or violent 
colour. 

Length of one 63 inches, of which the tail is 
84. [Remarkble for its Riopa-like proportions, 
and great length of tail; also for having four 
large acutely triangular pre-anal scales, with the 
points converging posteriorly.—Cur, As, 80c.] 

T have only found this Scink under stones on 
the summit of the Nilgherries. It appears very 
similar to Lygosoma Dussumerii, of Dumeril and 
Bibron. 


(2485) Gen. Riopa, Gray, 
(2486) Rropa aLBopuncrtata, Gray, 1. c. 
Pale olive brown, yellowish white beneath, 


ajdes of one 4 inches, of which the tailis not 
quite 2. 

This certainly looks very like the Tiligua pul- 
chra figured in Gray and Hardwicke’s Illust. of 
of Indian Zoology. I have found it in the Nel- 
lore district, where it is rare. [The Society has 
lately received it from Mergui—Cur, As, oe.) 

(2487) Rropa puncrara (L.) Gray. 

Length of one 9 inches, of which the tailis 
43 


S, 

Ihave found this lizard both on the Eastern 
and Western Coasts of India under stones, or 
in the ground. 


(2488) Rropa Hanpwicg1, Gray, 





Very similar to the last, but with a longer and 
more pointed muzzle, and brighter colours, the 
stripes on the back being generally more distinct, 
and the tail, in the young, bright vermilion red. 
Thave only found it in the Carnatic, where it 
is not very rave. . 

Length of one 94nches, of which the tail is 5. 
It is found coucealed in dark places, under logs 
of wood, stones, &. [Hab. also Ceylon.— Our, 
4s. Soe.) 


(2489) Gen, Trnrqua. 

(2490) TrLIQuA RUFESCENS, Meir, 
T. carinata, Gray. 

Euprepes Seba, C. and B. 


This is the most common Scink in the country, 
being universally dispersed throughout India, 
hiding itself under leaves, rubbish, stones, in 
dark rooms, &e. It runs with some rapidity, 
and is very active. Those I have seen in the 
Carnatic have the two yellow bands on the sides 
well developed, and appear to belong to the 
varieties A. and B. of Dumeril and Bibron, whilst 
on the Malabar Coast the variety D. and B, only 
isto beseen. [Those of Bengal are constantly 
banded, so far as we have seen ; and the sanguine 
red colour of the lower band seems to denote the 
breeding season. In a very large specimen taken 
lately in my own garden (length 12 in., of which 
the tail measures 7} in.), the bands are nearly 
obsolete.— Cur. 48. Soc.] 


Length of one 9 inches, of which the tail is 
54. 

(2491) Tinrqua trivirrata, Gray.—Gray 
and Hardwicke’s Ill. Ind. Zool, 

Very similar to the last, but with the head 
shorter and more triangular, scales of the back 
broader, and three stripes along the back. 

Length of one 8 inches. of which the tail is 
43. 

Mr. Gray, in his: description of the Euprepes 
trilineata, mentions that his Trivittata ia yet un- 
known in Europe, I possess two specimens, 
which correspond exactly with the figure in 
Hardwicke’s ‘Illustrations’ I procured my 
specimens at Jalnah, where it is the common 
species. - 

(2492) Tir1qva RUBRIVENTRIS, 
and Hardw, Ill. Ind. Zool. 


Olive brown above, beneath yellowish, usually 
red on the throat only, at times the whole abdo- 
men red, sides white-spotted on a dark ground, 
row of black spots on centre of back, and some 


other smaller ones on each side; three keeled 
scales, 


Length of one 63 inches, of which the tail is 
355;ths. 

‘This pretty Scink is tolerably common in 
wooded places, lurking about chiefly among fallen 
leaves, It is more abundant om ihe Woeet Ceect 


Gray.—Gray 
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than in the Carnatic. The red colour of the 
abdomen is, I think, seasonal, and confined to 
the males. Mr. Gray mentions that, before my 
specimens were sent home, it was only known by 
the figure in Hardwick. (The Society has a 
small specimen from Assam which may be T. 
MULTICARINATA, (Kull ?), afud Gray. Scales 
distinctly seven-keeled. Colour greyish olive- 
green above, with dark spots on the hinder part 
of the body and base of tail. Lateral band, com- 
mencing from the ears, dark olive, with three 
narrow whitish stripes along the basal half of the 
tail, which are broken into spots on the sides of 
the body. Terminal half of tail whitish, Below 
also white, with obscure dark strise. 


(2498) Gen, Kupreres. 
(2494) Eupreres TriningaTta—Gray, 1, c. 


Ears with two elongated scales in front, scales 
five-keeled, above pale yellow brown, beneath 
yellowish white, 3 white stripes edged with black 
on anterior half of the back, legs reddish, 


Length of one 7,5 inches, of which the tail is 
nearly 4, 

This well marked species is locally distributed 
Thave found it only in sandy ground, near the 
sea in the Carnatic, concealing itself in holes and 
fissures, and~under shribs, 

T procured, on one occasion, a specimen of a 
small Scink in the forests of Malabar, which ap- 

eared distinct from any of the previous ones, 
t was uniform dark above and whitish beneath, 
body compressed, and scales two-keeled. Unfor- 

tunately, however, it was destroyed before I 

made a full description of it. I may hear men- 

tion that Gonioductylus indicus, Calotes viridis, 

Salea Jerdoni, Mocoa bilineata, Riopa albcpunc- 

tata, and Euprepez trilineata, were described by 

Mr. Gray from specimens sent home by me to 

the British Museum. 

Reptiles of the Peninsula of India By T. C, 
Jervon, Esg., Madras Medical Service. Beng. 
As.Soe. Journ. No. 6 of 1858, p. 822 to p. 584, 
The following is merely a brief and imperfect. 

resume of the serpents and frogs of S. Indiug 
drawn up from my drawings, with a few rough 
notes attached to them; as circumstances have 
prevented my giving a more full account at this 
time; but a detailed account will be drawn up, 
ag soon as I have again access to my collection. 


OPHIDIA. - 


VENOMOUS SERPENTS. 
FAM. VIPERIDA, 
SUB-FAM. BUNGARINA. 
TERRESTRIAL, 


(2495) ELars MELANURUS, (Shaw)—Russell 
1, pl. 8. 
tT never procured but one specimen of this lit- 


tle snake It was at Jalnah and about 14 inches 
jong. It was red beneath the tail and was very 
bold. Scute 234. Scutelle 28. 13 rows of 
scales. Common in Burmah.—Our. 4s. Soc. 


(2496) ELaps MALABARICUS—n. 8._ 


Head black with transverse bands,body brown 
above with black markings, bright red beneath. 
Scutze 246. Scutella 38. 13 rows of scales, 
Tail exceeds Jgth of total length. 

Thave found this little snake in forest in Mala- 
bar, once or twice during the monsoon. The red 
colour of the abdomen fades in spirits, 


(2497) Bunearus canpipus—L., Russell |, 
1. - 
p B. semi-fasciatus, Sch). 
“Yenna vyrien” of the Tamools. 
Up to 3 feetin length. Is very common all 
over Southern India, and is said to be fatal. 
Scutw'217. Scutelle 39. : 


This snake may be distinguished from one or 
two harmless species that much resemble it in 
colour, by the subcaudal scutella being in one 
row, not double. . 

(2498) Buncarus rascigtus—Russell 1,pl, 8. 

Golden banded bungarum. 

1 have only seen specimens of this handsome 
snake in the Northern Circars at Ganjam, where 
it is not very common. It is said to be very deadly, 

SUB-FAM. NAJINZ—Bon. 

(2499) Hamapryas opHIopHAGUS—Cantor ? 

Naia vittata—Elliot ? 

Sankarachur and Shakha-muti, Beng. 

I once had a magoificent snake of this genus 
sent me which had been killed in forest in the 


Wynaad. It was 122 feet long, Scute 225, 
Sub-caudal do. 12. Scutelle 64. 


Tam inclined to think that it may be a dif- 
ferent species from the Bengal serpent, for it 
was of an uniform dark olive colour above, with- 
out any appearance of bands. The specimen 
was unfortunately destroyed. One, 9 ft. long, 
which I procured about 20 miles S. of Caleutta, 
and uow in the Society’s Museum, is banded 
throughout —-Cur. 4s. Soe. 


(2500) Nata LuTEscens—Russ. 1, pl. 6, 
Cobra. 

Naga pambu, or Nella pambu—Tam. 

But too common all over India. 

SUB-FAM, VIPERINA,—Bon, 

(2501). TRrconocerHaLus NEFa—Laur. 

Cophias hypnale—Merrem. 

Scute 142. Scntelle 89. 17 rows of scales 
not uncommon in forests in Malabar. I have 
not seen it longer than P6 or 17 inches. 

(2502) TrieonocerHatus EL.iotr—n. s. 

Form massive ; 23 rows of scales on the body ; 
Seute 151, Scutelle 43. Olive-green above; 
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 pearl-white beneath ; poison-fangs small; head | venomous snakes, several prettily marked inno- 
covered with plates. Up to 2 feet and upwards | cent species having been, at different times point- 
long. joa out to meas the carpet snake, Generally, 

T have only procured this on the Neelgherries | I think, the little harmless Lycopon avzicus 
towards the lower portion of the plateau. Dr. : (as indeed mentioned afterwards by Mr. Jerdon) ; 
Cantor tells me that “ the shields of the crown | aud this, perhaps, from its habit of entering 
of the head resemble those of Trig. blanchoffi,| houses as much & from its markings.— Cur. 





Schlegel.” 


(2508) TRIGONOCEPHALUS (COPHIAS) VIRI- 
Dis—Merrem. Russ. |, pl. 9. 


| 43. Boe. 


(2508) Vipera Ecurs—Schlegel. V. noratta 
—Shaw. Russell 1, pl. 2. 


91 vows of scales, 154 Scute, 60 Scutella. | 


Rare, I hi ly got it from the Eastern Ghats. | : ‘ 2 
ae aay aoe ee eer nets This little snake is very common in the Car- 


(2804) TriGoNocePHALUS (COPIIAS) MALA~! natic, I do not think its’ bite would prove fatal 


“Kutta vyrien” of the Tamools,’ 


BARICUS—n. 8? 


Very closely allied to T. nigromarginatus. 
Has 21 rows of smooth scales, Scute 145 to 
149. Scutelle 48 to 58. Green above, with 
brown transverse and zigzag markings. Up to 2 
feet long nearly. Not uncommon in all the fo- 
rests of the West Coast. 


(2505) THIGONOCEPHALUS (COPHIAS8) NEEL- 

GHERRIENSIS—n, 8, 
« Of small size, dark brown with black markings. 
23 rows of carinated scales, Scutze 142. Scutellee 
86. Not uncommon in woods on the Neel- 
gherries. 

(2506) TRIGONOCEPHALUS (COPHIAS) WAR- 
DII—n. 8.? 

Has 21 rows of carinated scales. Scute 154, 
Scutellee 51. Greenish colour, with purplish- 
brown diamond spots on back and sides ; 12 to 
14 inches long, ‘Ihe scales of the head resemble 
those of T. sumatranus, Raffles, according to 
Cantor (ix diteris), 

(2507) Virezra RusseLtu—Gray. Russell 
i, pl. 7. 

* Kunnadi vyrien” of 'Tamools. 

This well kuown and justly dreaded snake 
grows to a large sixe, I am strongly inclined to 
believe that the far famed Cobra monil, or Cobra 
manilla of some, is merely the young of this 
species, ‘The old orthography is monil, which 
simply means a chain or necklace, and whoever 
looks at the markings of this snake, especially of 
the young one, must be struck with the resem- 
blance thereof to a necklace. I need hardly re- 
mind the reader that both Codra capella and Co- 
ra monil are Portuguese names, and I have little 
doubt, that the latter name was given to our pre- 
sent specics by the Portuguese. It has however 
been forgotten as applied to this viper, and may 
now be considered a fable; for every one you 
meet is able, on ‘his own showing, to point you 
out the real Cobra monil as quite distinct, and 
what is more remarkable, no two observers de- 
scribe it alike, they onlyeagree in its being a very 
deadly snake. Imay here add that the carpet 
snake, another household word in the Madras 
army, appears to me to be equally fabulous, as 
T have not been able to identify it among the 


; to man, 
| to recover 


The above are all the venemous land snakes 
I have yet met with in Southern India. Of 
these the only ones at all common are the Cobra, 
the Chain Viper (Vipera Russellii), the Bungarus 
candidus, and the litle Vipera echis. Most of 
the others are peculiar to the forests of India, 
The Trigonocephali are not usually fatal. I 
have known several cases of bites by Trigonoce- 
phalus malabaricus, and Trig. nepa; and noue 
proved fatal. Great pain is experienced, and 
swelling usually follows, put the patient gradual- 
ly recovers. I myself was bitter in the fore 
finger by the Trigonocephalus neelyherriensis ; 1 
applied a ligature round the finger, and sucked 
the wound vigorously, Ina minute or so the 
skin round the bite blackened, and in a mi- 
nute or two more a perfectly circular bit of 
the skin came offin my mouth. I set off running 
immediately I was bitten, and felt no further ill 
effects. See Cantor’s remarks on the bite of Trig, 
Sumatranus, Journ. As. Soc., Calcutta, XVI, 
1044-6 ; also Blyth, cid. XX, 524. 

PELAGIC, 
FAM. HYDRIDZ.—Bon. 


(2509) Hypropuis coLuBrina—Scblegel 
j var, P—In. 8. 


I have known a dog bitten by one 


T possess what is apparently a variety of this 
species of sea-snake. It diffs from the finished 
«lvawitig of the species in Cuvig’s Regne Animal 
(dit. des Eleves), in the black markings meet- 
ing on the bacx and abdomen, thus forming a 
series of light-colored oval spotson the sides ; 
the abdominal scutes commence nearer the mouth, 
having only 3 or 4 series of small scales between 
them and the elongated mentals ; the scute are 
above 30U in number, and the rows of scales are 
from 85 to 45—whilst in H. colubrina the seutee 
are only 246—and the rows of scales 2. My 
only specimen is a young one procured at Mad- 
ras; 

(2310) Hyprus scutstosus, Daud.—Rus- 
sell 2, pl. 10. 

Up to 4 feet long nearly. Very common at 
Madras. 
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(2511) Hyprus PELAMIDOIDES, Schlegel. 
Not common at Madras, 


(2512) Typrvs Brconor, 
sell 1, pl. 41. Rare at Madras. 


(2518) Hyprus srrtatus 
2, pl. 9 ? Not rare at Madrag, 
length. 

(2514) Hyprus xigrocixcrus, Daudin.— 
Russell 2, pt. 6. Common at Madras. 

(2515) Hypres Canton, n.s.—IL xicro- 
crxctus, var.—Cantor, J.A. S.C. XV, 1050. 

Dr. Cantor described this asa variety of the 
last, in his valuable Catalogue of Malay Reptiles. 

T forwarded him a specimen in 1848, and he 
remarked as follows on it. “From the exagj- 
uation of this specimen, the second I have Bh. 9 
Lan induced to believe it a distinct species, and 
not a variety of nigrocinctus.” It differs from 
this last species in the more robust make, larger 
seales, there being only 21. rows on the body, and 
larger abdominal scales especially near the head ; 
also in the shorter triangular head, &. &e. 

I never saw it at Madras, but it is not rare at 
Tellicherry on the Malabar Coast. Up to 2 feet 
in length, 

(2516) Hypbuvs craerias, Shaw—Ruseell 2, 
pls 7 and 8. 

The number of rows of scales varies from 26 
to 35 on the neck, and from 44 to 51 on -the 
trunk, Seute 350 to 450. Sentelle 50 to 60. 
Very common at Madras. 

Very remarkable for the small circumference of 
head and neck compared to that of the body. 

Very common at Madras. Up to 4 feet long. 

All the above sea-snakes are venomous, and 
their bite to be dreaded. 


Schneider—Rvs- 


Laccp.—Russell 
up to 6 feet in 


FAM. BOID.E—Bon. 

(2517) Actocttonpus GRaNxuLatus, (Schnei- 
der)—A, rasctatus, Shaw. 

Rare—Found sometimes in back-waters. 

(2518) Pyrion M@LURUS, (L.) 

P. Trivittatus, Gchl—Russell 1. pl! 22. 

Boa, or Rock snake, of Europeans in Madras. 

Found alt over the country. [have not scen a 
specimen longer than 19 feet This was killed in 
‘Travancore, after having swallowed a doe spotted 
deer, 

(2519) Boa (Goxaynopnis) conrca, Schl.— 
Russell |, pl. 4. 

Not rare inthe Carnatic and Malabar. It is 
considered venomons hy some of the natives. Has 
a very malignant aspect. Up to 18 inches long 
and upwards. 

(2520 XENOPELTIS? TRIVIRGATUS...n. s. 

Brown above, witha triple series of black 
marks—beneath white, black-banded ; of a shin- 








ing nacreous lustre throughout. Scutw 137. 
Scutelle 29. 13 rows of scales. I have only 
found this on the Neclgherries. 

(2521) Torrrix mryx, Sehlegel—var. ? 

Two headed snake of many :—eommon. Scutx 
205. Scutellee 36. 
e (2522) CyLINDROPHIS MACULATUS? ? This, 
Dr. Ketaart has sent to the Society’s Museum 
from Ceylon.,—Cur. 4s. Soc. 

(2523) CyLINDRopHIS CURTICEPS—n, 8. ?* 

Differs from the last in its shorter, more tri- 
angular head, &e. &e. 

(2524) CyLInproriis MACROsCELIS—n. 8. ? 

Differs from both in the much larger scales. 
These last 3 small species are not very common, 
They are sometimes found on the surface of the 
ground in rainy weather, but are generally dug out 
of theearth. ‘They are called earth-snakes by the 
natives, 


FAM. TYPHLOPHID.®. 


(2525) Pruipron ? MonTaANUM—n, 8. ? 


Above bluish-black, yellow on the sides, with 
a black spot on each of the 8 lower scales ; abdo- 
maen banded black and white. Scutez ? Scutelle 
15. 15 rows cf scales. 15 inches long. Found 
only on the Neelgherries. 

(2526) Uropritis cEYLoNicus. 

Uropeltis affinis—n. s. 

Differs from the last in its smaller scales, in 
the abdominal scute being larger, and ecommenc- 
ing sooner. 

‘They are both rare. 
Western Coast. 

(2527) OnycnocerHaLus acutus—Dum. 
cet Bibr, 

I possess one example of this curious reptile, 
which I procured in the Carnatic at Nellore. Dr. 
Cantor remarks, “ Deseribed from an unique 
specimen, habitat unknown.” 

(2528) Typntors nraminus, (Daud.)—Rus- 

sell], pl. 43. 
. This group, the AxGyropnts of Mr, Gray, 
requires to be studied, as several species appear 
at present to be confounded. ‘Ihe Society’s 
Museum has lately received TyPHLors Rus- 
SELLY, Gray, from Chyebasa,— Cur, Ae. Soe. 

Common under stones in the rainy season, 
usually called earthworm. 

(2529) CaLaMartIa sacitTarra—Cantor. 

A specimen sent to Dr. Cantor was so named 
by him ; it had only 170 seuta and 70 cutella. 
It is not rare in forests in Malabar. 

(2530) ConongLta TENTOLATA—Russell J, 
pl.19? 

15 rows of smooth scales; Seutw 185, Seutelle 
41, 

This species is referred to Tronidonotus stola- 


I procured them on the 
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soins by Cantor, but a snake that I possess and 
which answers tolerably well to Russell’s des- 
cription and figure appears to bea truc Coronella. 
TLis common at Madras. 

(2531) Xenopon vENusruM, n.s. ? [X. 
purpurascens, Schlegel]. 

Above olive-brown with a triple series of irre 
gular black spots, the central one edged wit! 
pale yellow ; some transverse marks on head and~ 
neck. Has 17 rows of scales. Scute 142. Scu- 
tefle 31. 

Rare—found on the West Coast only ; 1 foot 
long. 

(2532) XENopON DUBIUM—n. 5. ? 


Of the pale earthy brown colour, lighter on the 
side ; a series of darker marks, irregular in 
shape, and edged with black. 
tlle 41. Has 15 rows of scales. 
eured it in N. Canara. 


(2533) Lycopon 
pi. 35. 

Scutee 193. Seutelle 47. 17 rows of smooth 
scales, Rather common in Southern India. 


(2534) Lycopon avticus, (L.)—Russell }, 
pis, 16 and 26, 

Has 17 rows of scales. My specimens have 
only from 165 to 174 scutze and from $4 to 61 
scutelle, which correspond with Russell’s nearly, 
viz. from 171 to 174 and 49 to 41, whilst Can- 
tor gives from 208 to 257 and from 57 to 91. 
One specimen which resembles in colour Cantar’s 
var, B. (Lycodon capucinus, Boie,) does not dif- 
fer in number of the scute, &. Very common 
all over the country, often called Carpet Snake 
and considered dangerous, though of course harm- 
less, 

(2535) Lycopon Praturinus, (Shaw.) 

Scutee 183. Sentella 76. Rare in Southern 
Tndia—17 rows of scales. 

(2588) Lycopon NympHa—Russell L, pls. 
36 and 37. bad figure. 

13 rows of scales; Scute 234. Scutella 87— 
not rare at Madras. 


Rare—I pro- 


Russe.u— Russell 


(2537) Lycopon assIMILIs—n. s. 

Very similar in colour to the.two last species, 
viz, black with white bands. It differs in having 
23 rows of scales. Has 190 scute and 60 sen- 
tell. 1 have mislaid the locality of this species. 


(2538) CoLuBer BLUMENBACHII, Schleg.— 
Rass. 1, pl. 84. 

Dhamin, H., Sarray pamboo, Tam. 

Perhaps the most common snake in India, 
grows to a large size, 7 feet and upwards ; fre- 
quents chiefly marshy land, paddy-fields, &c. 
Scutze 200, Seutellee 125—-17 rows of scales. 

(2539) CoLuBer FascIoLaTus, Shaw —Rus- 
sell 1, pl. 21. 

Seute 200. Scutelle 58. Not uncommon at 


Sentee 131. Sen-{ 


1, 


Madras and elsewhere in the Carnatic. I have 
seen it nearly 3 feet long. 

(2540) CoLuser pretus, Daud. Ruszcll 1, * 
pl 29. 


Scuize 202. Scutellee 91—Russ. 
ABBOREAL. 

(2541) Drpsas tr1igonata—Raussell |, pl. 15. 

Tati kattaday, Vel. ; Pert Surutay, ‘Yam. 

Scuta 935. Scutella 83. Common in the Carna- 
tie. 

(2542) Dipsas cynopon ? 

My specimens correspond very well with the 
description in Schlegel. Scute 240. Scutelle 
110. Rows of scales 21, 

Up to — feet and upwards in length. I have 
only found this snake in forests on the West 
Coast. 

(2548) Lerropuis pictus, (Gmel.)—Russ. 
1, pl. 

Kunberi mukar, V. ; Chettooriki paindu, Tam. 

476 scutee and 140 scutellw---15 rows of 
scales, Very common in all parts of the country, 


(2544) Lepropuis? Bei ?—n, s. 


Seute 173. Scutelle 64.-Green above, with 
dark line on the sides bordered on each side by a 
pale stripe—17 rows of scales. This much re- 
sembles the drawing af Ahatula Bellii in Gray 
and Hardwicke. I procured one specimen in a 
grassy plain at Jalnah. It had killed and was 
swallowing a small Vipera echis. 


(2545) Lerropurs ornatus, Shaw.—Russ. 
2, pl. 2. . 
Scutze 299. Scutelle 129—17 rows of scales. 


T have only procured this very handsome snake 
lately in Malabar. 


(2546) LepropHis? NILAGIRICUS ?—n. s, 

Green above, yellow beneath, Scutw 140. 
Scutellae 73—13 rows of scales. Very common 
on the grassy hills of the Neelgherries, 

(2547) LeeropHts? caNaREnsis ? 

Green above, yellowish beneath with a streak 
one the sides, Scutee 140sScutelle §7—15 rows 
of scales. Proeured in North Canara. 

Perhaps these two last belong more properly 
to Dryinus. Of the last Dr. Cantor remarks 
“Apparently Dryinus Prasinus, var. A.”—the 
number of tiie scute, &e. however differs very 
materially, 


(2548) Dryinvs nasutus.—Russell, |. pl. 12 

Green whip-snake. Scuta 180; Seutella 
158. Common ail over the country. I lately 
saw one that had swallowed a Parroquet and be- 
came gorged. 

(2549) HERPETODRYAS MALABALICUS,—n. s, 


Olive brown with a dark streak along the 
sides, most conspicuous on the posterior partion of 





the body ; a scries of white spots on the anterior 
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portion of the body, edged with black. Seute; (2559) 


222; Scutellee 91--25 rows of scales, 1t is possi- 
ble that this may be H, helena, as I possess a 
young one in which the markings differ some- 
what, and much resemble those on Russells 
figure, which is evidently a very bad one. 1 have 
procured it in Malabar wheredt is not very rare. 
[CoLUBER HELENA is quite distinet.— Cur. 4s, 
Suc], 

(2550) Troprponotus stoLatus, (L.)—Rus- 
sell 1, pl 10 and 11. 

Scute 146; Scutelle 61---19 rows of scales. 
Seldom exceeds 18 inches in length; one of the 
most common snakes in India. 

(2551) Troproprorus scitstosus, (Daud.) 
---Russell 2, pl. 4. Scutee 140; Seutcike 35-- 
17 rows of scales, 


(2552) Tropiponorus PLUMBICOLOR, Cantor. ! 


‘The colour of the living snake is leek green. 
Scutw (in a young one) 143; Scutelle 36 2— 
21 rows of scales. 

Found in the Wynaad [also in Bundelkund, 
and about Midnapore], 

(2553) TRoPIDONLTUS MoNTICOLUS,——-n. s. 

Green, With a series of dark spots on the trauk, 
one on the ceutre of back and another on each 
side, the one. on the right somewhat in front, the 
left one posterior, some white marks on the head ; 
Scutee 132; Scutellee 85--19 rows of scales ; 
eyes large 5 8 feet and upwards in length. Com- 
mou in the Wynaad, (2 anterior frontals, 3 pos- 
terior ditto, lowest scales rhombic), 

(2554) TRoprpoNorus — prscator.—Russell, 
23 and 33, 

19 rows of scales; 139 ;Scuta Scutelle 83. 
Found in wells and tauks, Very common. 


(2555) Mom AaLopsis RHYNGIOPS, (Schoei- | 


der),—Russell 1, pl. 17 

Scute 146; Scutelle 65. Common in estua- 
ries, 

(2556) HoMaLopsis ENHyDRIs, (Schneider): 
~-Kussell 1, pl. 30. 

Seutee 150; Scutgliee 58. Found in the same 
localities as the last."s 


BATRACHID.Y, 


(2557) Cxeinta oxyura,—Dum and Bibr. 
Found on the West Coast, but rare. 

(2558) Epicrrum GLurinosum, (L). 

Found in Malabar. 2 cirri quite distinct 
{Probably a distinet species from K, GLuTixo- 
suM of Ceylon, as sent by Dr. Kelaart. The 
latter has a strongly marked pale lateral band, 
and the cirri are less developed than they are 
rep-esented to be in Mr. Jerdon’s drawing. Dr. 
Kelaart, however, obtained a second species, 
and which may be that noticed by Mr. Jerdon; 
aud either may“be identical with the Epicrium 
from Assam and from Pinang--C@ur, 4s. Soc}. 








Rava Tiexina. Bull frog. Found alle 
over India. 


(2560) Rana cutrpora,—Daum and Bibr. 


In tanks in the Curuatic. Of a beautiful grass 
green colour, with or without a central yellow 
stripe on the back. 


| (2551) Rana LescHenavuiti, Dum. and 
Bibr, The common frog of India. 


(2362) Rana cRassa,--n, s. 


Ofa thick clumsy form, fect webbed to the 
extremity of the tors ; limbs shorter than in RB, 
Leshenaultii, head wider, greenish above with 
dusky markings, Length 8,%;ths ; hind leg 5}. 
Rare---Found ina few tanks in the Carnatic. 


(2563) RaNa MALABARIca. 


Found only the West Coast, and chiefly during 
the monsoon when it enters houses, and makes 
agreat gobbling, so much like a turkey that 
some people call it the ‘ Turkey frog,’ 

(2564) Rana FLAVESCENS,—-n. 5. 

Ofa buff colour on the back ; yellow on the 
sides ; limbs banded ; feet webbed nearly to the 
extremities, Length of one 3,%ths ; hind leg 52. 
Of slender make, pointed muzzle. 

Found frequenting mountain streams in the 
forests only. 


(2565) RaNna curtipss,--n, s, 


{lead very wide ; muzzle obtuse ; limbs rather 
short ; feet webbed to the ends of the toes, exeept 
the centre one. Head and back above bright buff ; 
sides deep marroon ; legs dark purple with a few 
white spots ; abdomen white mottled. Length of 
one 23%5ths ; hind leg 415th, 

Found in forest only. Has a very peculiar, 
rather pleasing calt. Chiefly seen during the mon- 
soon. . 

(2566) Rana sericoua,—n, s, 


Feet not webbed quite to the extremity Of a 
greenish colour, mottled with darker. Length of 
one 235th ; hind ley 8 sjths ; foot 1. 

Found in inundated paddy-fields and mea- 
dows, 


(2567) Rana NILaGiRica,...n. s. 


Very much allied to the last, differs in its much 
longer limbs. Length 2 inches; hind leg 3,8,ths. 
T have only seen this frog in marshes in the 


Wynuaadand Neelgherries. 

(2568) PoLypEpaTes LeucomysTax. 

* Chunam frog’ of Europeans. Very cominon 
all over India. 

(2569) PoLYPEDATES VARIABILIS,—n. 5. 

Green frog of the Neelherries. 

Green, sometimes unspotted, at other times 
with gold spots or blackish spots ; at times zold- 
en yellow with brown spots; at other times 
brown’ with darker spots. 
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Length 23 inches ; hind leg 4; foot 1,2;ths, 
Found in the Neelshervies in the banks of 
streams and in shrubs. 


(2570) Ixatis? GLANDULOSA,--n. 8, 


A small tree frog, with very obtuse muzzle, 
feet slightly webbed ; abdomen largely gtandnlar, 
tympanum indistinet; green above, yellowish on 
the sides and limbs. 


Length 15ths; hind leg ~ths; foot ,%;ths. 


42571) Tusenwusnis Rerwanpti,—Dum : }- 


aud Bibr, 
Found in the Malabar Coast on trees, and in 
grass (luring the monsoon, Not very common. 


(2572) Limnopytes? PHYLLOPIIILA, —-n. s. 

Asmiall frog, with the subdigital disks very 
slightly dilated; toes not quite ‘completely web- 
bed ; tympanum small; reddish yellow, with the 
side of the face dark purple. Length 13; hind 
leg 1,8;ths ; foot 23ths, 


Pound i in all the Western forests among decay- 
ed leaves. 


(2578) PuyLLoMEpusa ? TINNIENS,—n, 8. 
Tinkhng frog of the Neelgherries. 

Fingers opposable ; feet webbed at base ouly ; 
yellowish red, or sometimes blackish above ; side 
of head dark; inner fingers yellow; length 
Lysth ; bind leg 1s5ths. 

Vound in grass and among bushes on the 
Neelgherries, Has a peculiar loud clear metallic 
tinkling call. 


(2574) PHyLLOMEDUSA ? WYNAADENSIS. 


Somewhat allied to the last, differs in its larger 
limbs; larger tympanum, &e. Length about | 
inch, In this when the hind leg is drawn forwards, 
the end of the tibia reaches the muzzle ; in the last 
it only reaches the tympanum; reddish brown 
above, limbs barred. 

(2575) PotyrepaTtes? SAXIcoLa,—n. s. 

A small frog with teeth, tympanum distinct, 
fingers webbed at the base; toes webbed to the 
extremities ; pointed muzzle; dark olive green 
with dark marbling, and barred limbs, Length 
Tzoth; hind leg 13th; foot ths ; femur and 
tibia reach beyond the muzzle. 


Found on rocks in shady mountain streams 
in Malabar and Wynaad. 

(2575) HyLEDACTYLUS MONTANUS,—n. s. 

Mottled green and brown above. Length 
Lyigths ; hind leg 2; foot ths. Hab, Mountain 
streams in Wynaad, rare, [A very nearly affined 
species, if not the same, inhabits Mergui}. 

(2577) HYLEDACTYLUS CARNATICUS,—n. s 

Of small size; marbled green and brown ; 
muzzle more acute than in the last species ; 
length 135ths; hind leg 1,8ths; foot 48,ths. 
Found in the Carnatic diving “the monsoon, rare. 


(2578) Buro scaszer, Daudin. 





{than long. Caudal plate double. 





Common toad of India. Very abundant. 
(2579) llyperopon MARMORATUM. 

Found in the Carnatic during the monsoon. 
(2580) PYXICEPHALUS FODIENS,—n0. §. 


Greenish marbled with brown. Length 2 
inches; hind lez foth, foot ;f;ths. Found in 
the Carnatic, burrows in the sround for 1} feet 


orso, [Hab, also Ceylon]. 
(2531) PyxiceriaLus PLUVIALIS,—nh. 3. 


Nearly allied to the last ; differs in its shorler 
thicker form, and shorter limbs; light greenish 
fawn, with dark marbling. Leng’ th of one 

ths; hind leg 2435 rtlis + feet 8 fyths. Tonly 
Hise this during the monseon in ithe Carnatic. 
Tt is very different in appearance, though with so 
few essential distinctions, ant the natives give a 
distinet name to each. 

(2582) PyxicerHaLUs RUFESCENS.—n. 8. 


Of arufous colour above, whitish beneath; 
body rough and granulose ; limbs barred. 

Length 1d inch; hind leg 25th; foot +% 
Not rare in jesirdetis on the Malabar Coast. 

(2583) ENaystoMa ornatUM. 

Some specimens of this very handsome frog 
were only once procured by Walter Kiliot, Esq, 
on the Neelyherries. 

Length 1,A5ths inch, hind leg 1,4 
ths. 

(2584) Exaystoma RUBRUM,—n. 8. 

Indian red above; some black marks on the 
leg. Length lysths.inch; hind leg 1,8;ths ; foot 

yyths. 

* Found j in the Carnatic near rivers, in sandy 
banks, Also Ceylon.—Cur. 4s. Soe, 


(2535) EXaysToMa MALABARICUM,—n. 8. 


‘sUhs. 


sths ; foot 


Isabella colour above, varied with dark angu- 
lar markings ; sides dark purplish; throat ditto ; 
limbs barred. Leugth 1yth ; bind les 1,6,ths; 
foot ;ths. Found in Malabar, under stones. 


(2588) ENGYSTOMA CARNATICUM,—n, s. 


Nearly allied to the lasts ditfers in the shorter 
muzele, shorter hind leg, &e. Length 52;ths of 
an iach: hind Jeg Lath; foot syths. Found in 
the Carnatic during the monsoon. 

Reptiles, new or little known, By ©. Buyrn, 
Beng. As. Soc. Journ. No. 7 of 1853 p. 639 to 
655. 

(2587) Txsrupo Puarrer, Blyth. 

Great Burmese land Tortoise. 

Carapax smooth, as in T. RaDIATA and 'T, 
ANGULATA, but much flatter; obloug,  sub- 
quadrate, its free marginal plates “reverted 
and moderately serrate. “Nuebal plate broader 


Gular plates 
lounger than broad, moderately notched; broader 


. NEW OR LIUfLE KNOWN. 


than dong, and deeply notched. Back un- 
niarginate. Fore-linbs covered with very long and 
thick imbrieated senles, much as in a Pangolin; 
the claws elongate, strony and thick; similar 
great clongate scales at thesheel ; and a group of 
five principal obtuse spines on cither side of the 
tail, the medial of them remarkably strong and 
thick, ‘Iwo or tore smaller spines or thick 
elongate scales above the tail. Colour wholly 
black, or mingled more or less with bulf-yellow. 
In the young, the scales ave probably of the latter 
hue, with gradually increasing black centres. 
Limbs deep brown ; some of the claws yellow in 
some specimens: the head and neck paler brown, 
strongly tinged with yellow. Our largest speci 
menis 20 in, long ina straight line, or 222 in, 
measured over the curve of the carapax, trom 
front of nuchal plate {o middle of caudal noteh : 
greatest breadth 142 in. or 202 iu. following the 
curve, from one obtuse lateral angle to the other 
Height 14 in. Head to occiput 4} in ‘The shell 
of this individual is wholly black, with merely a 
few slight indications of the ochreous yellow co- 
louring ; all the claws deep brown, Another, ra- 
ther smaller, has (he appearance of great aye, with 
most of the plates of its carapax more or less com- 
pletely united, so that the form of some cannot 
be traved. Colour irregularly iningled black and 
dull buft-yellow ; the plastron chiefly black ; and 
several of the claws are yellow wholly or in part, 
Hab, Arakan; Tenasserim Provinces. Speci- 
ivns presented by Capt. Phayre. 


(2588) Tesrupo sLonGata, Blyth. 
Small Burmese laud Tortoise. 


Carapax elongate, becoming moreso and 
quite smooth in adults, wherein it approaches 
to a semi-eylindrical form; flattish, sub-even, 








(he three medial vertebral plates lying al- 
wost in a plane, and the free marginals 


slightly reverted. Caudal broader than the last 
vertebral. Nuchal twiee or thrice as long as 
broad, and even with the borders of the anterior 
marginals, Gulars not notched, or but very 
slightly so. Caudals divergent from base, and 
transversely elongate-triangular, broader than 
long, forming a slight lateral notch with the 
veutrals. Benk laterally notched or distinctly 
three-pointed. Svales of the limbs rather small, 
contrasting much with those of the preceding 
species. Colour of half grown specimen orange 
yellow, each plate having a large black centre, 
which mosily disappears with age, leaving a few 
more or less radiating black spots on those of 
the earapax, and often a black spot on only the 
large medial plates of the plastrou. Head and 
limbs brown, much tinged with yellow. Length of 
an adult 13 in, ina straight line, by 8 in. across, 
or rather more towards the hinder part of the 
body. Height 54 in. Head to occiput 22 in. Hab, 
Arakan. Specimens presented by Capt. Phayre. 
According to Dr. Lelfer, Tortoises abound in 





the ‘Tenasserin Provinces, and are muel caten by* 
the Pegners and Karens, who train dogs to 
search for them. 

(2589) Testupo Srettara. In India proper 
and also in Ceylon, only one speces of land 
Tortoise occurs, the ‘T. Stellata, Schweiger, 
a figure and interesting notice of which are 
given by Capt. Hutton in J. 4. 8 VE, 
68%, under the supposition of its being 'T. 
Geometrica, The latter is aS. African species, 
very similar to ‘L. Stellata, but having a dis. 
tinct nuchal plate, which T, Stellata does not 
possess, and exhibiting certain other distinctions. 
Among some ‘Tortoises, lowever, presented to 
the Society by Capt. Sherwill from 8. Africa, are 
two small specimens of Geometrica, and one 
full grown example which ean in no way be dis- 
tinguished from the Lidian Stellata. The latter 
does not inhabit Lower Bengal, and is rarely 
brought alive to Caleutta..One much more coni- 
mouly brought here is the ‘T. Radiata, Shaw, a 
larger species remarkable for its very bemis- 
pherical form, and which is said to be indizenous 
to Madagascar, in® which case it is pidbably 
brought to India from the Mauritius. The very 
large specimen referred by Mr. Blyth, to Stellata 
(v, actinodes) ina note to p. 462 ante, he now 
thinks, after much consideration, to be distinct, 
aud indicates as 


(2590) Testvpo Mecatorus, Blyth x. 2. 


Similar to 'L. Stellata, but attaining a much 
greater size, with proportionally much larger feet 
and claws, ‘The colours duller and therefore less 
strongly contrasting, and the lines radiating from 
each boss of the carapax more numerous, Fore-feet 
with two large claw-like seales of equal size be- 
hind the palm, and no others approaching tiem in 
size. Claws of hind-feet fully twice as large asin 
adult Stellata. Length of carapax, measured ina 
straight line, 12 in, by 7} in. in diameter breadth, 
Mab.— ? 

There are several living specimens about Cal- 
cutta, of the great Seychelle Tortoise, miscalled ‘I’. 
Indica by Gmetin, and under which Mr. Gray 
unites no fewer than seven of the supposed species 
admitted by M.M. Duameril and Bibron, Ac- 
cording to Dr. Schlegel, ‘ ‘Lhe Indian Tortoise 
{so-called], probably indigenous to Madagascar 
and the neighbouring isles, has been acclimated in 
the Gallapagos Isles, in California, and on several 
other poiuts on the western coast of South 
America :” but we have been assured, on good au- 
thority, that numerous specimens kept in gardens 
in the Mauritius, have all been brought from the 
Scychelle Islands in the first instance, that they 
are still commonly brought from those islands to 
the Mauritius, and thence we believe the few in 
India have been imported. It is most assuredly 
not an Indian reptile, nor have we heard of its 
ever propagatingin this country. In the Mauritius 
he is informed thet itis e.ien. The larcect ha hee 
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= seen is in his own possession, alive, and measures 
4 ft. 4 in. in length over the curve of the carapax, 
oy 3 ft. 5 invina straight line ; transversally 4 ft. 
2 in. over the high arch of the carapax, or ina 
diameter line 2 ft. 2 in. in height, wheu not raised 
upon the legs, ie. height of shell, 203 in.; 
when walking, the shell is lifted fully 6 in. 
from the ground, if not more: cireum- 
ference of hind-foot 73 in. He continues :—A 
scientific friend, recently from  Jaimaica, as- 
sures him taht this great Seychelle species is 
quite distinct from the great Gallapagos Tortoise, 
which has bred and wultiplied in Jamaica and 
other W, Indian islands. Curious, that these 
gigantic land Tortoises (diminutive, however, in 
comparison with the extinct Indian Colus- 
socheilis,) should thus be indigenous to simall 
oceantic groups of islands, in 
able for the peeularities of both their fuawa aud 
flora, Weave reminded of the great wingless 
hirds (Dedos and Solitaires) of the Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and Rodrigues; those also of N. Zea- 
land and of Madagascar ; the Megapodius of the 
Nicobars, aud its congeners gf other islands ; the 
singular and quite recently extinct grey Parrot 
of Philip Islet uear Norfolk island, with its sole 
congener in N. Zealand ; the Owl-like nocturnal 
Cockatoo of N. Zealand, also close upon extirpa- 
tion, &e. ‘The majority, if not all, of these is- 
Jauds appearing to be remnants of waat may be 
comparatively termed continents, each with its 
peculiar centre or centres of creation, 

In all these supposed reliques of ancient lands, 
with the chief exception of Madagascar, mamima- 
lia ave rare, and are chiefly or wholly Cheirop- 
tera, Rodentia, and Marsupialia ; the two for- 
mer orders comprising the only placental mam- 
malia of Australia ; and one species of each of 
these placental orders being the only known in- 
digenous m:.mmals of N. Zealand, though a large 
Badger-like animal has lately been reported in 
the latter country, in all probability a marsupial. 
Madagascar is very remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary development of the quadrumauous group of 
Lemurs, among the higher placental maromatlia ; 
and has even a rodent Lemnrin Cheiromys, as 
Australia has a rodent marsupial in Phascalomys. 
Tis other placental mammals are mostly of pecu 
liar genera, unknown even on the neighbouring 
continent of Africa ; and no marsupial has been 
discovered there. 

From Afghanistan Mr. Gray describes a T. 
Horsfieldi, which he suggests may be T, Lberia, 
Pallas, Faun Cusp. t. 5. The Society’s Museum 
possesses a land ‘Tortoise from that country, which 
however belongs tothe geuus Homopus, having 
but four claws to each foot. It may be thus de- 
scribed. 

(2591) Homorus Buryesi, Blyth. Carapax 
squarisli, depressed, broadest posteriorly, where 
the free marginals are a little reverted and dis- 
tinctly serrate. Anterior border straight, the 








nuchal plate well developed. Caudal as broad 
as the last vertebral, and broader than the other 
veriebral plates. Nucleus of each lateral or dis- 
coidal plate near its inner or upper border, Gular 
plates lonver than broad, the two forming a nearly 
equilateral triangle. Anals oblong, divergent, 
forming a rather deeply notched border. Scales 
of fore-limbs rather large, aud those to the front 
mostly uniform in size. Claws elongate, or not 
worn down by attrition. Beak three-pointed. 
Colour yellow above, with black uuclei to the 
plates : those of the plastron black with yellow 
border. ‘The head and limbs appear to have been 
yellowish. Length of carapax 6 in, by 52 in, 
measuring straight. Height 22 in. Head to oc- 
ciput 12. in. ‘This large specimen was procured 
in Afghanistan by Sir. A, Burnes, 

A very smait Homopus in spirit, also from 
Afghanistan, is doubtless the young, though 
exhibiting some remarkable differences in the 
shape of the upper plates. In this the nuchal 
is roundish, or as broad as long ; and all the 
vertebrals are about equally broad. Colour dull 
yellow throifzhout, Presented fto the museum 
by Dr. Allan Webb. 


(4592) Emys. Of the numerous true Terrapins 
(Ess) of the Gangetic rivers, only three species 
are fommon in the vicinity of Caleutia ; and 
adults of all are rarely met with. These are— 


(2593) Emys ‘Tnurais, Gray, which attains 
to a much larger-size than has hitherto been des- 
cribed, adults measuring 20 to 22 in. (straight) 
in length of carapax 


(2594) Emys Tecrum, Gray, the adults of 
which measure similarly 6 in. ; and 


(2595) Kays Hamittoyi, Gray, the adults 
of which measure similarly 5} in, ‘The only 
other species we have yet met with from this 
vicinity is 

(2596) Euys Textorta, Gray, one young 
specimen only. ‘This Mr. Gray describes from 
the Bombay Dukhun, where procured by Col. 
Sykes; and Sir Alexander Burnes obtained 
an adult from the Indys, which is now in 
the Soeicty’s museum. ‘These two specimens 
differ in some respects from each other, also from 
Mr. Gray’s description, and from Buchanan Ha- 
milton’s coloured figure, the two latter again 
presenting certain discrepancies one from the 
other. ‘The species is nearly affined to BE, ‘Tee- 
tum, Bell, but at all ages has the median keels 
to the first three vertebral plates much less de- 
veloped, and the form of the whole carapax is 
conspicuously flatterand broader. A peculiarity 
of both species consists in the peculiar decanter- 
shaped form of the fourth vertebral plate. Com- 
paring the adult of E. ‘Tentoria from the Indus 
(length of carapax, measured straight, 6% in.,) 
with an adult of E. Yectum from the Hughly 
(carapax, similarly measured, 6 iu.), the first ver= 
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~ tebral plate is proportionally much broader in the 
former, pentagoual, narrower to the front, with 
a broad straight transverse base posteriorly, and 
the keel little developed ; whereas the first verte- 
bral plate of IE. Teetum is pentagoual, broader to 
the front, with a rounded posterior base, and 
much more developed keel. In the former, the 
first vertebral is considerably larger and some- 
what broader than the second, whereas in the 
latter it is sub-equal or even rather smaller than 
the secgnd : in adult KE. Tentoria the second verte- 
bral plate is hexagonal but almost square, and 
rather broader than long, with the kecl nearly 
obsolete : in B. Teetum somewhat pear-shaped, 
traneate to the front and narrowing and curving 
off posteriorly, with the keel stronely marked : 
the third vertebral plate of adult Tentoria is 
quadrangular, longer by half than broad, with 
the keel quite obsolete on the anterior half, and 
flat auc but little raised posteriorly ; in B. ‘Lee- 
tun it is hexagonal, with the keel strongly de- 
veloped and prolonged backward, A narrow black 
line is continued along the spinal ridge of B, Ten- 
toria ; whereas the middle of the ridge is broadly 
white in E, Tectum, bordered by a black line on 
either side. The plastron of E: Tentoria is black- 
ish-brown, with a pale border to each plate; in 
E. Tectum pale with two or three distinct black- 
ish patches on each plate. Comparing the young 
of the two species, the first vertebral plate forms 
a much broader pentagon in K. 'Tentoria, being 
equal in breadth to the second ; in young E, 
‘Tectum the first vertebral plate is considerably 
narrower than the second : the second vertebral 
plate in young ‘Tentoria forms a heptagon with the 
base posteriorly; in young Tectum a pentagon 
with rounded apex and anterior base : the third in 
young ‘Tentoria is subquadrilateral, somewhat 
longer than broad, with the keel a little produced 
posteriorly ; in young Tectum a pentagon with 
its base to the front, and the keel much broader 
and more prominent. Yet, notwithstanding these 
great differences of detail, and also of the colour- 
ing of the head, neck and limbs, the two species 
are very liable to be confounded on a superficial 
glance. . 


According to M.M. Dumeril and Bibron, the 
E. Trijuga, Schweigger, was obtained by M. 
Davaucel from the * salt-water lake” lying’ east 
of Caleutta; but of the numbers of ‘Terrapins 
which we have scen from that locality, we have 
sought in vain for this species, which’ belongs to 
the peninsula of India, and is the only one which 
has been there observed, with the exception of 
Col. Sykes’s specimen of E. Tentoria. In 
Ceylon it is replaced by the very distinct Emys 
seb: Gray. 


(2597) Emys Duoncoxa. Since the above 
was printed, we have obtained another. Emys 
from the vicinity of Chaibasa, which appears 
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Jerdon assures that a large species abounds , 
in the Nerbudda, two feet and upwards, which is 
probably the same: it is not referred to in Mr. 
Jerdon’s paper, p. 463 ante 


On the Arakan coast, adults of EB. Dhongoka, 
Gray, approaching to 2 ft. im length of carapax, 
would appear to be very common; but the only 
young specimen which we have seen of this 
species was sent down alive from Asam by Major 
Jenkins, and is now mounted in owe museum. 
The adults have much the appearance of Tetrad- 
nyx Lessonii, D. and B., but are readily dis- 
tinguished by having five instead of-four claws to 
the fore-feet. 


(2598) Tetraoxyx Lessoni abounds at the 
mouth of the Hughly, and great numbers are 
brought to Calcutta,. where they are eaten by 
particular castes of Hindus, ‘and are even 
kept fur sale in tanks. Though the water- 
Tortoises generally are’ much used as food, 
the species chiefly consumed, or at least which 
are brought in greatest quantity for that 
purpose, are ‘Tetraonyx Lessonii and Emyda 
Punctata. ‘The latter “appears to be the most 
generally diffused species of Tortoise through= 
out the whole of India and Ceylon, and is very 
abundant in Lower Bengal, burrowing deep into 
the beds of tanks when the water dries up. A 
large one which escaped into the Society’s com- 
pound was found several months aflerwards in a 
healthy state, buried among the roots of sone 
guinea-grass, 

A small and evidently young Emys from Ara- 
kan or Tenasserim would seem to be 


(2599) Emys ocriiata, Dumeril and Bibron, 
The colouring agrees with the description: the 
details of structure less completely. Length of 
carapax 6 in. (measured straight). It is affined 
to K. thargii ; and as compared with a specimen 
of E. thurgii of the same size, it is at once dis- 
tinguished by having the whole under surface of 
the shell spotless yellowish-white, and each lateral 
or discoidal plate of the carapax is marked in the 
centre with a large round reddish-brown spot, 
surrounded by a pale areola; an_ interrupted 
black line along the spinal ridge, which is raised 
into keels on the first four vertebral plates. These 
are of equal breath, whereas in E. thurgii the 
first is much narrower than the others. Nuchal 
plate twice as long as broad, and throughout 
equal ; whereas in E. thurgitit is triangular with 
posterior base. Hindmost vertebral plate much 
narrower than in E. thurgii; and the posterior 
marginals and especially the caudals are much 
smaller than in that species. Colour of the up- 
per parts greenish olive-brown, with the ocelli 
before mentioned, will probably become obscured 
with age. Head brown above, with yellow super- 
ciliary line meeting its opposite over the nostrils, 


Limbs and under parts apparcntly yellowish with- 
out markings, 

‘There is a species of Chameleon in the Sociely’s 
old collection, the origin of which is unknown, 
but it would appear to be undeseribed. [t would 
seem to be most nearly affined to C. cucullatus, 
Gray, and has the cecipital flaps of both that 
species and Ch. delepis, Leach, 

(2600) ChaMELron verrucoses, Blyth, Rody 
wiuutely tuberculated, with large lubereles regu- 
lerly interspersed throughout. ‘The latter ave 
smaller and contrast less strongly on the limbs 
and tail, and are more thickly set upon the limbs. 
Ridges of the back and throat serrated, the tuber- 
cles becoming smaller towards ani upon the tail, 
Beneath, the tail is smooth, though tending to 
exhibit a slight serrature towards its base. Super- 
ciliary ridges not uniting together, either before 
or behind; anda sinail medial occipital ridge 
continued to the base of the two lateral flaps or 
lappets of skin. Colour of the specimen blanch- 
ed; but there isa strongly marked black. streak 
proceeding backward from the axilla, and sur- 
mounted by a white streak, the two oceupying 
the space which may be concealed behind the 
humerus, Length 113 in., of which the tail is 
Sin, Hab. unknown. 


(2601) Letuaus Berpmonet, nobis (Geck- 
ide). Agrees with Mr. Gray’s definition of Lei- 
urns, except that there is no appearance of the 
toes being webbed at base. Colour grey, with 4 
longitudinal blackish strenks along the back and 
sides, 3 or 4 interrupted crosshands of the same 
on the Upper surface of the tail, a medial black 
streak on the nape, and others suecessively 
diverging on each side of it, anda black streak 
from before the eye continued to the shoulder. 
Some mottling also on the limbs. Hab. Mergni, 
where procured by Capt, Berdmore. 


(2602) Steuito. The genus Stellio is new to 
the Indian fauna. A species from Upper Hindu 
stan cannot be safely separated from the Arabian 
St. Cyauogaster, Ruppell, unless upon compari- 
son of specimens. The tail, however, appears to be 
longer ; and there isa stight gular fanon.  Spe- 
cimens very much in colour, An adult from Mir- 
Zapore, presented hy the late Major Wroughton, 
measures 123 in. long, of which the tail is 3 in. 
Throat blue, spotted over with yellowish-white, 
deepening to purple on the Fanon which is less 
spotted. The rest of the lower parts are yellowish- 
white, marbled on the transverse fold of the neck 
and immediately behind it with Ulackish, and 
spetfed with the same on the breast and belly, 
the spots becoming less numerous on the latter. 
Upper parts dark olive-green, the back and sictes 
speckled over with whitish. Two smaller speci- 
meus were presented to the Society by L. C. Ste- 
wart, Esq, now of H, M. Glst Regt., from 
Wuazcerabad. Lentih of one 823n nfehich o. 
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yellowish-white, suffused or marbled with bluish 
or pale dusky on the throat, and slightly spot- 
ted with the sameon the breast. Upper parts 
paler olive green than in the large specimen ; the 
back and side speckled with yellowish-white in 
one, as in the adult example, with traces of dusky 
marbling on the back sinthe other, the back is 
much more marbled and blotehed with dusky, 
and has only a-few largish dull white spots on 
the back and sides, while the limbs and tail are 
banded, and. there are three dark transverse lines 
over each eye. If new, St. indicus, Blyth. 


(2603) Gexus Catores, Kanp. We have now 
nine well marked species of this genus in the 
Innseum, the first three are distinyuishedt by a pit 
or fold before the shoulder, which is lined with 
minute scales. 


(2604) Cavores emma, Gray (vide * Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society” for May, 18 53,p, 413) 
Tnhabits Mergui, and probably other parts of 
Burma, ranging northward perhaps to the Khasya 
hills ; but extremely doubtful as an inhabitant of 
Afghanistan. We have elsewhere expressed our 
suspicion (loc. cif.) that collections made by the 
late Dr. Griffith in Afghanistan and in the Kha- 
sya hills had become mixed and confounded, and 
hence that Mr. Grav had been led to assign hig 
Calotes Emma, C. Maria, C. Minor, and Salea 
Horsfieldi to Afghanistan, and two of the fonr to 
the Khisyas also; countries so extremely differ. 
ent, that it is most improbable that the same 
species would be found to inhabit both of them. 


(2605) Catores Mystaceus. Dumeril and 
Bibron. (Described J. A: S. XXI, 754). Inhabits 
Burma, and also the mountainous parts of Cey- 
lon, Hind-toe reaching to the ear. 


(2606) Carotes Rovxt(?), Dumerit and Bi- 
bron, Three adult Specimens and another half 
grown forwarded by Dr. Kelaart from Newera 
Elia, in Ceylon, accord fully with the description 
as regards structure ; but the colouring is re- 
markable, and different again from that of Mr. 
Jerdon’s supposed C. Rouxi of S India. Pit 
hefore the shoulder more leveloped than in C, 
Mystaceus, and partially black. Hind-toe reaching 
to the eye. A row of 3 or 4 raised spines above 
the tympanum ; and nuchal crest moderate and 
gradually diminishing to the tail, The latter is 
tumid at base, and soon attenuates rather sid- 
denly, the tumid portion exhibiting a median 
ridge of very broad keeled scales. Caudal scales 

towards the base of tail much larger than those 
for the body. Throat scales very broad and flat, 

with a median row of narrow compressed scales 
imparting the appearance of a small fanox or dew- 
lap. A half-grown specimen (in spirit) is blue, with 
the tail reddish-brown to near its base, and marks 
ed with an irregular double series of ocelli which 
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isa black mark between the eye and the ear, and 


another below the eye ; and a tinge of ruddy on 
the throat, about the tympanum, and on the 
occipital aud tympanic spines. Adults (in spirit) 
have the vody and limbs blue, the tumid base of 
tail green, and the rest of the tail dull red-brown, 
with oceldé leas bright than indhe young, Bor- 
ders of lips black, continued as a broad black 
band (more ar less variegated with ruddy-white) 
to the shoulder-pit. Throat whitish tinged with 
ruddy and strongly contrasting, as also a white 
band from the tympanum continued over and pass- 
ing the shoulder-pit. In some, the shoulder-pit 
is also posteriorly margined with a white mark ; 
and raising the fore-leg two or three additional 
white stripes are seen, oblique and successively 
more inclining to the horizontal. The limbs 
are also banded with white; but these mark- 
ings are often indistinct or obsolete. Tumid base 
of tail brightorange underneath in some specimens. 
C. Rouxi is described from Burmah; but as we 
possess the preceding species both from Burmah 
and the mountains of Ceylon, it is the less im- 
probable that the present may have the same ha- 
bitat. 


(2607) Catotzs cicas, Blyth, (Supposed C. 
Ophiomachus, J. 4. 8. XI, 870). Resembles C. 
Versicolor, except in being much larger, having 
no trace of gular fanon, and a double nuchal crest 
of spinelike scales, 4 in. long in the specimen 
under examination. Dorsal crest also proportion- 
ally more developed than in C. Versicolor, and 
terminating abruptly over base of tail. Length 
of head and body 5 3 in. Oftail——? Of 
hind-limb 83 in. Colour apparently uniform with. 
out markings, but the specimen is much blanch- 
ed. Hab.——? 


(2608) Catores verstcotor, Daudin. The 
most common and generally diffused species, in- 
habiting all India and Ceylon, from the base of 
the Himalaya southward, and (according to Mr. 
Gray) also China and Afghanistan (vide, how- 
ever, remarks on C, Emma). It is the only spe- 
cies we have in Lower Bengal, where it is exces- 
sively abundant, particularly in gardens. Sir A. 
Burnes sent a specimen from Sindh; and we 
have also one from Rangoon. In the last, how- 
ever, the scales are somewhat smaller than in In- 
dian specimens, and the two detached spines on 
the tympanic ridge are remarkably minute ; but 
there is no other difference. Ceylon specimens, 
on the other hand, appear commonly to attain a 
greater size, with somewhat larger scales, the 
nuchal and dorsal crests and also the gular fanon 
being rather more developed and they are then 
the supposed C. Rouxi apud Blyth of 7.4. & 
XXI, 354) ; but smaller and younger specimens 
from Ceylon are quite unylistinguishable from 
Bengal examples; and it may even be that 
the latter sometimes attain the size and general 


living examples sent from Galle by Dr. Kelasrte 
are quite undistinguishable from living Ben- 
gal specimens. In S, India, again, the changes 
of colouring (as described by Mr, Jerdon) 
differ from those of C. versicolor of Bengal, 
and are perhaps the same as in the Ceylon 
animal. Here the colors are changeable, but 
no yellow is ever seen; and in the months of 
May and June, the males chiefly are often obser- 
ved with the head and anterior third of the body, 
inclusive also of the forelimbs, tolerably bright 
red, a large black patch before the shoulder, 
and all the rest plain greenish-brown. They 
are often altogether of the latter hue with- 
out markings; or the markings come out 
more or less strongly. The reptile is then 
commonly brown, * lighter or darker, with a 
series of transverse dusky bands, broken on 
either side by a longitudinal whitish band which 
is evanescent, appearing and disappearing and 
sometimes shewing verysoonspicuonsly. A dusky 
streak through ths eye, and three others radiat- 
ing below and two above it. Three or four 
oblique streaks on each side of the throat ; and 
others on the limbs. Females are smaller and 
darker, generally of the hue of the ground on 
which they lie, 


(2609) Catores viripis, Gray. Nuchal crest 
extremely slight ; and no decided spines above 
the tympanum, but three raised angular scales 
placed not on a ridge, but disposed _triangularly 
and separated apart. In some specimens, propa- 
bly the females, the latter are scarcely noticeable. 
There is also a row of five flattened scales from 
below the eye to above the tympanum. Two 
longest hind-toes of subequal length and reach- 
ing only to the ear, Body scales acutely pointed, 
especially those of the lower parts. Colours green 
or brown, mottled with whitish and with dark 
brown ; lips black. From S. India, 


(2610) CaLoTes opHiomacnus, (Merrem). 
Tympanic ridge with several short and two longer 
spines. Longest hind-toe reaching to front of 
eye. Tail extremely long, its terminal three- 
fourths commonly whitish. General colour green, 
paler below ; with some irregular white trans. 
verse bands on the body in adults. Stripe 
through the eye red; and nuchal crest and throat 





the same in the breeding livery of the males. 
One Ceylon example (in spirit) is remarkable for 
having a longitudinal white lateral band, con- 
tinued from the shoulder to the tail upon which 
jdt becomes broken and lost. Identical from S. 
India, Ceylon, and the Nicobar Islands. 


(2611) CanotEs pLatycErs, Blyth, J. 4.8. 
XXI, 854. Hab. Khasiya hills. . 


(2612) Caores raicarinatus, Blyth. Found- 
ed on a young specimen of a well marked speci- 
es, affined by the flat form .of the head to the 


development of the Ceylon reptile. Some} last, but particularly distinguished by having 


a 
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-three low crests or keels along the nape ahd 
shoulders. An oblique row of six large triangu- 
lar scales over each tympanum, but no spines 
(perhaps on account of youth). Longest hind. 
toe reaching to tip of muzzle. Colour (in spirit) 
blue above, white beneath. From near Davjil- 
ing, where procured by Capt, Sherwill. 


(2618) Aspris, Blyth, #. 7. (Scincide). Affin- 
ed to Tropidophorus, Dumeril and Bibron, but 
differs much in the arrangement of the shields 
upon the head, and the face anterior to the eyes 
is compressed and narrow, with subacute muzzle. 
Tongue very slightly notched. ‘Teeth extreme- 
ly minute. Frontal shield elongate-pentangu- 
lar, attenuating much posteriorly: fronti- 
parietals triangular and gontiguous ; parie- 
tals large subovate ; interparietal smaller, elon- 
gate and obtusely pentangular ; superciliaries, 
five in number, broad, the two series separated 
apart by the narrow hinder part of the elongated 
frontal shield. Scales of the back and upper part 
of tail rhombic, strongly carinate, the keels run- 
ning in parallel ridges; of the belly roundish,. 
smooth. Praeanal scales 2, large, triangular. 
Toes 5-5, simple, slender. 


(2614) Aseris Bernmores, Blyth, x. 3. 
Colour dusky-brown or blackish, the throat aud 
belly ruddy-white, with some cross-bands of the 
same upon the neck and body, broader and more 
distinct on the former, and white specks on the 
lips, chin, and on the under and lateral surface 
of the tail. Eight distinct rows of keeled seales 
along the back, Length of specimen 44 in., of 
which the tail is 2$ in., and head 4% in. ; fore- 
limbs 35 in. ; hind-limbs 23 in. Hab. Mergui, 
whyre procured by Capt. Berdmore. 

(2615) Mocoa rormosa, Blyth, x. s, Length 
‘of one 7 in., of which the tail measures half. Scales 
hexagonal, in six dorsal series. Pree-anal scales 
similar to the abdominal. Form robust. Frontal 
shield elongate-pentagonal, broadest to the frout, 
and rounded posteriorly. Inter-nasal and fronti- 
nasals lozenge-shaped, or somewhat fan-shaped, 
broader than long. Fronti-parietals distinct, 
but unsymmetriedlly divided. Colour olive-green, 
with black lateral and pale superlateral bands 
as usual, the former much speckled with green- 
ish-white, and the latter shewing a series of black 
spots. Between the pale superlateral streaks 
are five narrow black lines along the nape and 
body, variegated with angular greenish-white 
spots. A few such spots appear also on the up- 
per surface of the tail, caused py a scale varie- 
gated with black and greenish-white here an 
there placed. Limbs minutely pencilled with 
black, and spote or streaks of the same upon 
the head. Under-parts greenish-plumbeous 
throughout. This large specimen was procured 
at Mirzapore by the late Major Wroughton ; and 
others from Wuzeerabad, presented by L. C. 
Stewart, Esq., now of If. M. Slst Regt., are 





smaller and less marked with black, which does 
not form continuous lines along the back, but 
variegated scales (black, with pale medial por- 
tion,) are throughout scattered, and there are 
some black markings on the head. 


(2616) Mocoa srxtmmensis, Blyth, s. 3. A 
small species, abot 4 in. long, the tail varying 
in length in different individuals. In one the 
head and body measure 1gin., the tail 22° in. ; 
in another the head and body 14 in., the tail but 
2 in. This difference is probably sexual, the former 
proportions denoting the male, and the latter 
the female. The same variation occurs in the 
species of Riopa, Gray. Closely affined to the 
preceding species, but much smaller, flatter, 
and more lustrous, with proportionally much more 
slender toes. Colour of the upper parts nacreous 
olive-green, with three irregular black lines or 
rows of speaks along the back, not always very 
conspicuous, A broad black lateral band, becom- 
ing obsolete along the sides of the tail, is margin- 
ed with a glistening pale greenish stripe above, 
and variegated with spots of the same along its 
lower half and on the ontside of the limbs. Under- 
parts greenish-white, except the tail and below 
the limbs where the colour is rufous-white. Some 
have a few dark spots on the throat. 

Hab. Sikim, where procured by Capt. W. 8. 
Sherwill. 


(2617) PLEsTroDon QuADRILINEATUM, Blyth, 
n. 8. Proportions of Tiliqua : the head small, but 
its plates almost exactly as in Pl. Laticeps of N, 
America. Colour blackish above, pearly white 
below ; two dorsal greenish-white streaks. com- 
mencing at the nostrils and gradually disappear- 
ing at about the middle of the tail ; these streaks 
being exterior of the two alternating series of 
medial and hexagonal dorsal scales ; also a lateral 
pale streak from fore to hind limb, which is more 
or less indicated on the neck and base of tail, 
close upon the whitish hue of the under-parts, 
Length 7} in. of which the tail measures 42 in., 
of hind-limb 8; in., China (Hong-Kong ?), J. GC, 
Bowring, Esq. 

(2618) Eupreres MacuLarius, Blyth, x. s, 
Affined to Eu, Cyanogaster,(Lesson. v Hu. sechel» 
Jensis D. & B.) Like Tiliqua rufescens, (Shaw), 
but the scales of the upper-parts 5-7 carinate, 
and colour bronzed olive-green above, pale 
below ; the hinder half of back and base of tail 
above marked with irregular reddish-brown spots, 
and a broad reddish-brown lateral streak con- 
tinued from theear to the middle of the tail, 
marked throughout with white, which tends to . 
form continuous lines posteriorly. Terminal half of 
tail whitish. Arms and hind-limbs speckled with 
white posteriorly. Length of specimen 54 in., of 
which the tail measyres 32. in. Hab, Rungpore ? 

(2619) Lissonora, Blyth, . g. Form of Eup- 
repes, but more slender, covered with very 
smooth minute uncarinated scales. Head short 
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» flat, subtriangular as viewed from above; broader 
than high, with obtusely pointed muzzle. 
Tympanum distinct, roundish. Lower eyelid 
scaly, Palatal incision slight, placed far back. 
Tongue scarcely notched. Teeth very minute. 
Frontal shield pentagonal, subtriangular, broad 
to the front, and elongated te an obtuse point 
posteriorly ; the supra-orbitals nearly meeting 
across, Inter-nasal hexangular, somewhat fan- 


shaped. Fronti-nasals small. Fronti_parie- 
tals two, contiguous. Inter-parietal  squar- 
ish or diamond-shaped. Limbs well developed. 


Toes 5-5, the palms and the heels (or exterior 
portion of soles} granular. Infra-caudal scales 
larger than those of the body ; and two large tri- 
angular prie-anal scales. 


(2620) Lrssonora Macutata, Blyth. This 
species would seem affined to Plestiodon sinensis, 
Gray. 2.8. Colour (in spirit) greyish olive-green, 
with a double row of irregular dark spots along 
the nape and back, and a median line of the same 
along the tail, On each side a dark band is con- 
tinued thronghout, commencing at the nostrils ; 
and beneath this is a narrow pale streak, then a 
narrow dark one, and finally a few dark spots on 
the sides of the throat and belly. Upper sur- 
face of the limbs variegated throughout. Lower- 
parts albescent-greenish. Length of specimen, 
~~head and body 14 in., and tail probably about 
the same, but the tip is wanting, J ore-limbs 
$ in.; hind limbs 4% in.: distance apart of fore 
and hind limbs 1 in. From Assam Col, Jenkins. 


(8621) Oputops seRvont. Blyth, n. s. A ty 
pical species, dark bronze above, black-spotted, 
with two obscure broad dorsal streaks; below 
white throughout. Length of head and body 
1; in., of tail 24 in. ; of hind-limb, to extremity 
of longest toe, in. Femoral pores 7 or 8, 
Shields of head plaited longitudinally. “ Procured 
at Mhow, in pasture land.” ‘I’, C. Jerdon, Esq. 
Since Mr. Jerdon’s paper on the reptiles of S. 
India was ready for publication. With referetice 
to that paper, p. 463 ante, he desires to state 
that “the only specimen of Homonota fasciata 
was taken from the mouth ofa snake, in grassy 
land, near Jaulnah.” ° 


(2622) SpHeNnocernatos, Blyth, 2.9. A Sep- 
soid form affined to Sphenops, Wagler, but with 
more slender and elongated shape, and the limbs 
placed more distinctly apart ; the anterior minute 
and fitting into a groove, the poterior as large 
as in Sphenops, and each having but three toes, 
of which the innermost and next are subequal 
and the outer mnch shorter. It is still more 
nearly affined to the Australian from Ronia of 
Gray, figured in the Appendix to Gray’s Journal ; 
but this has still more rudimentary limbs, the an- 
terior merely indicated externally, and the posteri- 
or shewing but two digits. Form slender, 3 eylin- 
drical, quite flat and laterally angulated beneath 
as far as the vent: the body and tail covered 





with small, smooth, lustrous, hexagonal scales, 
with a median row of broader scales along the un- 
der surface of the tail, Head much as in Sphe- 
nops, but the muzzle more pointed ; the upper 
lip covering the mouth. Tongue broad, triangu- 
lar, its cleft scarcely perceptible ; the incision of 
the plate small, Teeth very minute. Eyes mi- 
nute, with semi-transparent lower lid. No ex- 
ternal trace of ear. Nostrils terminal, placed 
in the anterior margin of the nasals, contiguous 
to the front of each inter-nasal and the rostrale, 
rostral equilaterally triangular ; supra-nasal broad, 
heptangular, with apex to the front ; fronti-na+ 
sals subtriangular, a little elongated ; frontal ob« 
tusely subtriangular ; parietal inequilaterally pen- 
tangular, with obtuse posterior base, single and 
as large as the frontal. A large subquadrilateral 
plate under the eye, and three small transversely 
narrow plates in front of it, and posterior to the 
nasal plate. Alarge diamond plate on centre 
of chin, emarginated anteriorly to admit a smalk. 
roundish plate which is bordered by the anterior 
laterals. ‘The tail shorter than the body, and sub- 
cylindrical, flattened below, 


(2623) SPHENOCEPHALUS TRIDACTYLUS, 
Blyth, x. . Very pale brown, a little deeper on 
the upper-parts. The largest of six specimens, 
measures 6 in. in total length, of which the tail 
is 2 in, and distance apart of the fore and hind 
limbs } in. Length of fore-limb }in., of hind 

¢ in.’ From Afghanistan, Presented by Dr. Al- 
lan Webb. 

The habit of this curious reptile is indicated 
by its structure. It is evidently a burrower, 
probably into loose sandy soil, where it would 
work its way ‘with its wedge like muzzle, dexiv- 
ing considerable appuis from its hind-limbs ; the 
minute fore-legs remaining generally close within 
the grooves into which they fit ; the head mean- 
while being raised, and the long body arched,— 
an attitude which most of the specimens assum- 
ed when immersed in spirit. 

The following is a remarkable limbless lizard 
from Rangoon, obtained by purchase. 


(2624) Opuisers, Blyth, “xg. Form an- 
guine, of nearly uniform bulk throughout, 
tapering suddenly at the extremity of the 
tail; no exterior trace of limbs ; and the vent 
placed in the middle of the entire length; thé 
body above, and tail above and below, covered 
with parallel ranges of quadrilateral keeled scales, 
the throat and belly with hexagonal smooth 
scales, and the tapering extremity of the tail with 
imbricated and rounded scales. A groove on each 
side from shoulder to vent. Tongue obtusely 
forked: no palatal teeth; but a single row of 
small maxillary teeth: the triangular incision of 
the palate large. Eyes rather small, Jacertine; 
the lids scaly. Tympanum small. -Noétrils 
small, lateral. Head conical, somewhat com- 
pressed infront; the cleft of the mouth extending 
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«cto beyond the eye. Rostral plate small, broad, 
triangular ; it and the nasals and &nterior labials 
surmounted by numerous small plates and larger 
representatives respectively of a posterior nasal 
and united fronti-nasals. Frontal shield large, 
heptagonal with posterior base; and the parietal 
inequilaterially pentangular, with anterior base. 
Fronti-parietals quadrangular. The streaks of 
the chin are sub-quadrangular and placed ob- 
liquely. Along the median ridge of the back the 
parallel ranges of scales alternate, but not upon 
the tail, 


(2625) OPHICEPS TESSELLATUS Blyth, 7. 8. 
Length of specimen 124 in-, of which the tail 
measures 6} in, Colour pale dingy buff-yellow, 
paler below, with numerous plumbeous spots on 
the anterior half of the body above, composed of 
scales of that colour, some detached, others placed 
contiguously to form transverse bands more or 
Yess imperfect ; all the scales being highly Ins- 

strous, ‘here are 14 parallel ranges of them above 
from lateral groove to groove, and 8 such ranges 
below. From Rangoon. 

Notices and Descriptions of various Reptiles, 
new or little known.—By Epwarp Buyta.— 
(Continued from Vol. XXII. p. 655.) No UT 
of 1854. 


(2626) CataMaria caTenata, Blyth, 2. 8. 
(C. monticola? Cantor, P. Z. 8. 1839. p. 50). 
(Note. “C. olivaceo fusca, coluri, late favo, 
linea dorsali albicante, abdomine citrino. scut. 
abd, 125; scutel. subcaud. 44. Hab, Naga 
Hitls.”] No anterior frontals : the vertical plate 
broad, pentagonal, and almost as large as the 
occipitals : 13 rows of scales : scutee 187; scutel- 
la,41 pairs. Predominant colour dusky above, 
formed by minute black specks upon a pale 
ground-tint ; below pale buff with ani iridescent 
lustre, and marked with lateral series of square 
black spots chiefly upon alternate scute. Four 
black lines throughout above, the upper border- 
ing a pale medial streak, which is simple upon 
the tail, but along the body forms a concatena- 
tion of elongated oval spots. An imperfect 
whitish buff collar, and similar marks before and 
behind the eye, Length of specimen 17 in, of 
which tail 23 in.. From Asém. Mr. Robinson. 
[Note, This and other species sent by Mr. Ro- 
dinson, we much suspect are from the Khasya 
hills, or other upland territory.) Beng. 4s, 
Soc. Jour, No. IIT of 1884. 


(2627) CataMaria Rericunata, Blyth, 2. ». 
Vertical plate hexagonal, angulated to the front, 
and not half so large as the occipitals: supraor- 
bital large and subtriangular. Thirteen rows of 
scales: scute: 136,188 ; scutelle 27, 28 pairs. 
Colour shining dull black, brilliant and iridescent 
below: minute yellowish-white specks on the 
sides of the mouth, throat, and along the sides 
of the body. In spirit the edges of the scales 
are seen to be of a bf 


leep black, imparting a reti- | Ann. M. N. H., Dec, 1853, p. 399. 


culated appearance. The larger of two specimens ~ 
measures 12 in., of which tail 2g in. From 
Asim, Myr Robinson. 


(2628) Catamaria TENUICEPs, Blyth, x. s- 
Colour iridescent black above, yellowish-white 
below. Nearly affined to C. Longiceps, Cantor, but 
the head anterior fo the eyes much less elongated, 
and the posterior frontals consequently are 
about as broad as long : vertical plate elongate- 
hexangular, broadest anteriorly : head conical, 
narrow; the jaws of equal length. Thirteen 
rows of scales. Scutz 138; scutelle 37 pairs. 
Length of specimen 14 in., of which tail 2 in. 
From the vicinity of Darjiling. Capt. W. 8. 
Sherwill. 


The two following species of this genus are 
remarkable for having the posterior frontals 
united. 


(2629) Caramarta Fusca, Blyth, #. s, Of an 
iridescent dull black colour throughout, the ven- 
trals slightly margined paler. Head small, narrow, 
Vertical plate pentangular with rounded anterior 
base, the posterior lateral angles so obtuse in 
some that the plate might then be described as 
triangular : occipitals very large, elongated. 

| Thirteen rows of scales. Scute 155-7 ; scutellee 
30-94 pairs, Length 15 in., of which tail 2 in, 
Young obscurely striated with longitudinal rowa 
of pale dots. From Darjiling, Capt. W. 8, 
Sherwill. 


(2630) CALAMARIA OBSCURO-STRIATA, Blyth, 
n. 8. Much affined to last : the muzzle less obtawely 
pointed, and the anterior froutals conspicuously 
smaller. Iridescent brown-black, the under- 
parts particularly lustrous ; obscurely streaked 
throughout with a pale band oecupying the ad- 
joining portions of the fourth and fifth rows of 
scales on each side, a narrow pale line also along 
the middle of each of the first three rows, and 
three similar narrow pale lines along the back, 
all alternating with dusky lines. Thirteen rows 
of scales. Scute 153-163 ; scutelle 40 pairs. 
Length of the larger of two specimens 11}, of 
which tail 2 in. From Rangoon. 

The next has both the anterior and the poste- 
rior frontals, respectively, united or undivided. 


(2631) CALAMARIA BICOLOR. Blyth, 1, a. 
Dusky plumbeous above, buffy-white below, 
throughout ; these colours gradually blending, and 
not abruptly demarcated as in C, Tenuiceps. 
Vertical plate pentangular, broader than long, or 
forming almost a triangle laterally truncated : ros- 
tral large and broad ; the muzzle consequently ob- 
tuse ; and the head broader and flatter than uanal 
in this genus. Seventeen rows of scales. scute 
20; scutelle 75 pairs, Length of a specimen 
192 in., of which tail 4% in. From Asam. Mr. 
Robinson. 


(2632) CoRONELLA CALLICEPHALUs, Gray. 
[Note 


NEW OR LIVTLE KNOWN. 


When the above description was taken, we had 
not seen that-by Mr. Gray which is less detailed.] 
A beautiful species, with form and scutation of 
head asin the European Coluber Esculapei (as 
figured by Schlegel) ; but the eye somewhat small- 
er. Nineteen rows of scales; scute 201-211; seu- 
tellee 56-65 pairs. Colour a light brown, paler 
below. Head with a median black line over the 
vertical and occipital scutes, and another conti- 
nued from each eye to the first of a series of 
about 18 semi-annuli, which in the young con- 
sist of large and broad white-edged biack spots, 
reaching down to the abdominal scute ; but 
in adults the black of the anterior of these spots 
disappears more or less completely, leaving only | 
the pale-margined black edge, so that two narrow | 
black transverse bands remain in place of the 
single broad black spot of the young: also at 
about the ninth or t&th of the latter from the 
head, two narrow black dorsal lines commence, 
which at first are broken and irregular, but gra- 
dually become continuous and well defined to- 
wards and upon the tail, where they cross its 
transverse bands and are continued to the extreme 
tip, Length of a specimen 27 in., of which tail 
4 in. From Asim. Mr. Robinson. 

(2683) Xenopon Puxrpurascens, Schlegel. 
The varieties of colouring of this snake Sre ex- 
traordinary ; even more so than those of Lycodon 
Aulicus, Two adults in spirit from Goalpara 
are entirely of a pale colour (evidently, however, 
much blanched), without traces of markings. Ano- 
ther, from Asam, is of a dull red brown above, 
with narrow black transverse band ; lower-parts 
reddish pearly, with two rows of somewhat indis- 
tinet black spots, mostly on alternate scute : 
head-markings indistinct. A third variety (Co- 
ronella albocincta, Cantor, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 50), 
also from Asdm, is of a clay colour, the scales black 
margined and sprinkled over with minute black 
spots, and the entire length marked with above 
24 black-edged white semi-annuli; beneath, the 
black spots are more developed than in the last 
variety, and are more or less continuous towards 
the vent; the usual lead-markings distinct. 
‘Two others, from Gpalpara and Lower Asém, 
nearly resemble the last, but have no white 
semi-annuli, nor markings underneath the tail 
or anterior third of body. Others, again, 
from various parts, including central [Note. 
Ammerkantak, towards source of Nerbud- 
da ; 3700 feet elevation.) and §. India and 
Ceylon, also the Tenasserim provinces, have 
the upper-parts more or less dark, and vari- 
ously freckled, often with imperfect semi an- 
nuli placed near together, and alternately dis- 
tinct and comparatively obscure : the underparts 
commonly spotless ; and sometimes the collar 
quite black. A single young specimen from 
Ceylon has 8 rows of black spots continued 
upon each scuta as far as the vent, where the 
medial row ceases, and the other two rows are 


continued to the tip of the tail: above, the blacke 
semi-annuli ave divided, and the halves placed 
alternately to the right and left, becoming gra- 
dually indistinct upon the hinder halt, Upon 
a first view, this might be considered a distinct 
species ; but we can perceive no structural vae 
niation from the rest, and intermediate varieties 
most probably occur. In all, save the first, 
the peculiar markings of the head readily indi- 
cate the species; as do the rostral and ante- 
rior frontal plates from other Indian serpents 


(2634) Cotuser Nraromarcinatvs, Blyth 
n.s. Nearly affined to C. Radiatus, Schlegel, 
but attaining the size of C. Mucosus, L., (Vv. 
Blumenbachii, Merrem): our largest specimen 
measuring 74 ft. long of which the tail is 2 ft. 
lin. Colour a bright pea-green (changing 
in spirit to blue), paler below, each scale of the 
upper parts margined with black, Upon the 
shields of the crown the black margins are ex- 
tremely slight though present, and they graduale 
ly increase in breadth posteriorly until about the 
middle of the entire length, when the two colours 
resolve into four black, alternating with three 
narrower blue, streaks which are continued to the 
end of the tail. Eye larger than in C. Mucosus, 
much larger than in C. Radiatus. One large 
superior and one small inferior pree-ocular plate ; 
and a single froenal, the latter ag in C, Radiatus, 
towhich the present species bears anear ap- 
proximation in the details of its structure. Six- 
teen rows of scales, the four median slightly 
earinated. Scutm 192-4; seutelle 116-182 
pairs. Hab. Vicinity of Darjiling, where procur- 
ed by Capt. W. 8. Sherwill, who sent with it 
examples of C, Radiatus, C. Korros, and ©, 
Fasciolatus. Dr. Kelaart has also favoured us 
with C, Korros from Ceylon; but the species 
does not appear to have been hitherto observed 
in the Indian peninsula. 


(2635) CoLuser Prasinvs, Blyth, a. s. Whol- 
ly green, becoming verditer in spirit ; glaucous be- 
low and bordering the mouth : 19 rows of slight- 
ly carinated scales; scutee 205, 6; scutellee 107, 8 
pairs. Vertical shield triangular with rounded 
apex ; rather larger than the supraorbitala, and 
rather smaller than the occipitals : a single large 
preorbital, and one elongate-oval freenal. Tail 
suddenly tapering. ‘The larger of two specimens 
measures 37 in, of which tail 9 in. From 
Asim. Mr. Robinson, 


(2636) Cotuszr Hexaconorvus (°) Cantor, 
{Note. J. A, 8. XVI, 921.] var., adult. Length 
4 ft., of which tail 152 in.; the latter remarkably 
slender. Colour brown, paler below ; the an- 
terior fourth of the body marked with tranverse 
dusky bands, which become gradually more ob- 
scure till they disappear. Seventeen rows of 
slightly imbricated scales, the median row hex- 
agonal. Vertical plate large, pentagonal, broad 
to the front. Two pre-orbitals, the lower small 
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sand bordered by the third and fourth labials ; the 
fourth labial bordering the eye, which is of mo- 
derate size ; two post-orbitals, and a third or 
infra-orbital bordering on the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth labials ; nasals large, elongate, the nostril 
opening in the middle, near the outer border of 
the anterior frontal ; a single small subtriangular 
frenal, Scute 195; scutelle 144 pairs, Hab. 
Arakan (Ramei) ? = 


9(2637) Conuszr Drapnma, Schlegel; C. 
Opellii Wager. This is a little known species ; and 
two examples of itin onrmuseum(origin uncertain) 
would not be readily recognised from Russell’s 
plate (11, 30) which would appear to have been 
taken from an old and remarkably thick individual. 
One of the Society’s specimens is of about equal 
length to that figured by Russell,but is much more 
slender ; the other is smaller. ‘The markings of 
the head are very peculiar, as the transverse black 
band from eyeto eye and continued below the 
eye, and the four black specks on the two occipi- 
tal plates. Upon the nape is a longitudinal black 
stripe, followed by a series of black spots along 
the spine, the first few of them being round, the 
rest gradually assuming the appearance of short 
transverse bands, much more regular and_ placed 
nearer together than as represented by Russell : 
towards the tail they diminish in size, and upon 
it are reduced to a series of minute black specks. 
Their number, from head to base of tail, amounts 
to 75. Alternating with the dorsal bands 
is, on each side, a series of smaller ; lateral 
transverse bands, which begin on the sides of 
the neck as large round black spots, fol- 
lowing two oblique streaks behind the eye, 
and disappear altogether on the tail. They are 

laced with great regularity ; and on the borders 
of the abdominal ecutz is a further series of black 
spots, such are the markings of our larger speci- 
men, these being of an unmixed black. In our 
amalier example, all the dorsal black bands have 
the middle of each scale marked with the pale 
clay-colour which constitutes the general ground- 
tint, the lateral streaks are less decided, but the 
spots on the borders of the scutee are more 60, 
and every alternate scuta has an additional spot 
near each lateral margin. There are 19 rows of 
perfectly smooth (or not carinated) imbricated 
seales, Eye rather large: a great upper and 
small lower pro-orbital; one large subquad- 
rate freanal ; two post-orbitals: and the fifth and 
sixth labials border the eye below. Scute 207- 
; scutelle 98 pairs. Length of our larger 
specimen 36} in., of which tail 93 in. 


(2638) Conupzn Prcrus, Daudin ; C. Plinii, 
Merrem, (Ruseell, 1,29). Of this little known 
species, Mr. Jerdon has favoured us with ‘a young 
example, from §. India. It is a true Coluber, 
and not avariety of Coronella Baliodeira, Schle- 

el, as suspected by Dr. Cantor. [Note. J, A. 
8. XVI, 913.1 


(2639) Herperopryas Heena, (Daudin). 
In the Society’s museum are two specimens of 
asnake, from Darjiling and Rungpore respec- 
tively, which may represent a variety of this 
spécies. Colour nearly uniform brown above, 
yellowish-white below with two lateral rows of 
dusky specks, one opeck on each side of every 
abdominal scuta;a slight dusky streak from 
behind the eye ; a trace of a black V-like mark 
on the nape; and very obscure indications of 
body-markings analogous to those of Russell’s 
figure (1,32). Seventeen rows of carinated scales. 
The larger of two individuals measures 29} in, 
of which the tail occupies 3 in., and head 1 in., 
Scutee 139,199; Seutelle 84, 90. 

{2640) PsaMMornis coNDANARIVs, Gray 
(Russell, 1, pl. 27; very bad). Seventeen rows 
of smooth scales, of which the first row on each 
side is very broad, the second row less broad, and 
the rest narrow and lanceolate. General colour 
bright green above, pale yellow or yellowish 
white below: longitudinally striped, except 
more or less towards the head, with four 
pale bands: the upper occupying the fourth 
and half respectively of the third and fifth 
rows of scales, and bounded above and he- 
low with a more or less defined narrow black 
linés ; the lower occupying the lateral margins 
of the abdominal scutz and ‘subcaudal scutelle, 
and defined above and below with narrow black 
lines which are very distinct. A pale supercili- 
ary streak bordered with black commences from 
the nostrils, and another below the eye, occupy- 
ing the upper half of the labials. Some also 
shew an ill-defined pale dorsal streak, Hab. 
Lower Bengal ? 

(2641) LepropHIs RUBESCENS ; Dipsas ru- 
bescens, Gray, Hardwicke’s Ill. Ind. Zool. This 
seems. affined to Dendrophis rhodopleuron, Schle- 
gel, from Amboyna. The nareal apertures are 
remarkably minute and abruptly pierced in the 
centre of the nasals. Vertical plate narrow. Neck 
slender. Body much compressed. General as- 
pect of colour reddish-brown, powdered over 
throughout, excepting on the chin and throat, 
with minute specks. A* row of black spots 
along the spine. A brown central occipital 
stripe, aud similar lateral stripe from nostril to 
ear. Seventeen rows of smooth scales, -Scute 
198; scutelle 120. From Mergui. Capt. Berd- 
more. 


(2642) Lertopgis ornatus, (Shaw), var, 
Marked very like young specimens of Coronella 
Russellii, excepting-on the head. Colour olive- 
brown, the upper-parts marked throughout with 
a regular series of transverse black bars, broader 
towards the head, narrower and becoming indis- 
tinct towards the end of the tail; these black bars 
set off by whitish edges. Head marked nearly as 
usual. From Ceylon, Dr. Kelaart. 


(2643) Drpsas FERRUGINEa. Cantor, P. Z. 


NEW OR BITTLE KNOWN. 


S. 1839, p. 58. Head smooth ‘and flat above, 
remarkably frog-like with somewhat- pointed 
muzzle : anterior frontals very small ; the supra- 
orbitals larger than the vertical plate. Canines 
above and below well developed. ‘Tail suddenly 
tapering. Colour a dnll somewhat ferruginous 
brown above, a little marked with black and white 
shewing between the seales ; a broad dark lateral 
band throughout, and above it an obscure pale 
band: lower-parts buffy yellowish-white, with a 
narrow dark lateral band on each side, and the rest 
thickly sprinkled over with minute black specks. 
+ Head with a narrow black median line over the 
frontal and vertical plates, and another over the 
supra-orbital, meeting its opposite on the occipital 
and continued to the nape: black lines also 
border the lips and pass through the eye. Seven- 
teen rows of scales: Scute 171, 175; scutelle 
56, 64 pairs. Length of one 133 in., of which 
tail 34 in. From Asam and the vicinity of 
Darjiling ; Mr. Robinson and Capt. Sherwiil. 


(2644) Drpsas nonticona, Cantor, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 53. Affined to D. Trigonota in struc- 
ture. Brown above, pearly-white below, separat- 
ed by a broad black streak behind the eye: lower- 
most row of scales black-bordered for the anterior 
third of the body; and traces of other lines to- 
wardsthe head. Fifteen rows of scales: scute 
158, 198; scutelle 82,106 pairs. Length of 
one 22 in., of which tail 7L in. Hab. Asam; 
Mr. Robinson. 


(2645) Dipsas NIGROMARGINATA, Blyth, x. 8. 
Also affined to D. Trigonota, with median 
row of dorsal scales broad and hexagonal. 
No elongated teeth. Colour throughout green 
above, the distensible skin black between the 
scales; yellowish-white below. Twenty-one 
ranges of scales: scute 252; scutelle 182 
pairs. Length of one 42 in., of which tail 11 
in. Hab. Asam. Mr. Robinson. 


(2646) Drrsas rriconota, the most common 
species of India proper, attains to about 6 ft. in 
length, but is rarely met with so large and preys 
{at least those of medium size) chiefly on the Ca- 
lotes versicolor in L. Bengal. Vertical shield as 
broad as ia the Malayan D. Multimaculata, not 
less so as represented in Dr. Schlegel’s plate. The 
markings are ill represented by Russell, who 
figures the young. The very young (about 9 in.) 
are of a pale ashy colour, with but slight traces 
of the markings of the adult ; a faint lateral band 
consisting of three parallel somewhat darker 
lines is continued throughout the length, also a 
medial and two lateral abdominal lines, besides 
which the under parts are very minutely speck- 
fed. There is a white mediaw frontal streak bor- 
dered with black, continued into a black occipital 
streak. When two or three feet long, the white 
frontal streak is retained and at the occiput are two 
diverging white lines,which converge and meet be- 
hind at the frat of the series nf imnarfaetle tefen. 


gular white spots bordered and set off with blacks 
which are continued throughout the body ; be- 
coming gradually more ill defined towards and 
upon the tail. The lower-parts are now pearly- 
white, a trace only of the lateral abdominal lines 
appearing as a row of small spots on each side, 
though not regularly upon every scuta. The full 
grown adult is altogether much datker, with the 
white markings tending to become ‘obsolete ; a 
conspicuous median black stripe is continued over 
the forehead and occiput, and another proceegs 
backward from each eye. Abdomen more or 
less speckled, with the lines of lateral spots more 
or less apparent. 


(2647) TRroprponorus zEBRINUS, Blyth, 2. 
8. (Tr. chrysargos,) Schlegel, var. 7) Vertical 
plate twice as broad as the superciliary, and of 
same length, One pre-orbital find three post« 
orbitals. Upper parts (in spirit) deep plumbeous, 
obscurely spotted with black; the sides and un- 
der parts yellowish white, the former throughout 
banded with black, and each band having a whit- 
ish spot (probably yellow in the recent specimen) 
above it. Head plumbeous above, the labial plates 
with a triangular black spot at the point of junc- 
tion of each of their above, and exhibiting thus 
two larger spots posterior and two smaller ante- 
rior to the eye. Two or three distinct black bands 
across the nape. Rows of scales 15; scutes 187; 
scutellee 96 pairs. Length of specimen (which is 
quite young) 108 in.. of which the tail measurea 
84 in. From Mergui, Capt Berdmore. 


(2648) Troprponotus anausticers, Blyth, 
n.a. Head narrow, not broader than the neck, 
little depressed, the eye much larger than in Tr. 
umbratus, and vertical shield broad. Colour (in 
spirit) plumbeous above, uniformly spotted with 
black throughout ; below white more or less varie- 
gated with black on the hinder half: head without 
markings but a V-like markon the nape with 
apex-towards the occiput becoming obsolete in 
adults. One specimen has 4 pre-orbital and 
5 post-orbital plates ; but in general these 
number 2 or 3 and 4: and the same specimen 
is remarkable for having no dark markings 
above, but some indistinct pale spots, probably 
of a vivid colour on the recent snake. In an 
adult the black spots on the upper parts are 
‘almost confined tothe skin between the scales, 
and there is no blackish colour on the hinder half 
underneath, Seventeen rows of acales : scutes 
167, 172; scutellee 57, 67 pairs. Length of an 
adult 41 in., of which tail 84 in. Inhabith Asam 
and Arakan. 


(2649) Tropiponorus suBuiNiaTus (°), 
Schlegel. A most variable species, affined in 
| rat to the preceding. One 16 in. long 
has the upper-parts epeckled over with black 
and bright yellow on a greenish ground, under- 
parts whitish throughout. Head plambeous ~ 
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“eiput, surrounded except ia front by orange- 
yellow border, behind which again the nape 
is bright vermillion, chiefly between the 
scales. A conspicuous black streak below the 
eye, and two black spots posteriorly towards the 
gape: scutm 147; scutellee 94 pairs. Another, 
rather larger, has the back almost plain dark 
plumbeous, paler and spotted with black towards 
the nape; lower-parts freckled with minute 
black specks, and increasingly so to the tail tip : 
ofciput and nape green, crossed with two orange 
hands, becoming redder posteriorly. 
per labials with a black strip, where each adjoins 
the next. Scute 157; scutella 66 pairs. A 
third, 29 in. long, bas the upper-parts dark olive 
brown, with bright vellow spots on the skin be- 
tween the scales ; the lower dull pearly: nape 
green, followgd by a vermillion space : a single 
broad black Stteak below the eye. Scutw 155; 
scutelle 83 pairs. ‘The above three specimens 
are from Asam. Numerous others from Rung- 
pore and Arakan, are mostly similar to the last, 
with generally a double black streak below the 
eye uniting beneath, ravely a single streak, and 
one large specimen has no streak below the eye : 
this would seem to disappear with age. Rows 
of scales 17, 19: scute 150, 166 ; scutelle 
60 to 90 pairs, but generally intermediate. Tail 
in all suddenly tapering. Largest specimen, 
which is much thicker than the others (denoting 
maturity), 3 ft., of which tail 84 in. 

(2850) TROPIDONOTUs MACROPS, Blyth, 2.8. 
Eye very large ; the vertical shield broad, and 
poset frontals twice as large as the anterior. 

revailing hue of the upper-parts a dull vin- 
aceous, many of the scales margined with 
black, and some with yellow : a series of yellow 
spots (about 60 in number) continued along the 
spine to the extremity of the tail, with a row of 
black spots on either side. Head and neck plum- 
beous, diverging on the nape where the first of the 
series of yellow spots is placed ; a slight whitish 
V-like mark on occiput. Lower parts yellowish- 
white, with specks and powiering of dusky ; 
more prevalent towards and upon the tail. Seven- 
teen ranges of scales: scutes 164-6; scutelle 
130-46 pairs. Length of largest specimen 81 
in., of which tail 64 in. 

Two specimens closely resemble, but a thir 
presents some differences of colour. The row of 
yellow spots is wanting along the spine,-also the 
dark band on the nape, and the pale V-like occi- 
pital mark: the under-parts also are more uni- 
formly whitish : scute 168 ; scutella 124 pairs 
only. All are from near Darjiling. Capt. W. S. 
Sherwill. 

(2651) TRoPIDONOTUS DIPSAs, Blyth, #. 8. 
Form asin Dipsas, slender, the neck much com- 
pressed. Head oval, flattened above; eyes 
large; the muzzle anterior to the orbits 
short; nostrile small, opening quite laterally ; 
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the nasal and ‘rostral shields being vertical. 
Geperal colour plumbeous above, obsenrely 
spotted with black, and two barely traceable lines 
of whitish spots, more distinct towards and upon 
the neck where they increase in size towards 
the head. Occiput black, with an elongated 
white medial spot,and white V-like mark behind 
it, the apex of which is prolonged a little back- 
wards, A narrow black line from eyeto eye 
passing in front towards the muzzle ; and broad- 
er black streak posterior to the eye, coutinued as 
a series of longish oval spots on the sides of the 
neck bordering the scute. Some black marks 
also on upper labials. Under-parta white through- 
out, with a row of minute black specks on either 
side, ; Rows of scales 17: scutze 160 ;—scutellee 
90 pairs. Specimen (young) 214 in. long, of which 
tail 43 in. Vicinity of Darjiling. Capt. W. 8, 
Sherwill. : 

(2652) Troriponotus PLatycera, Blyth, x. 
s. A beautiful species, with small and flat 
(but not broad) head, having much the aspect 
of a Herpetodryas. {[Note. Perhaps H. Faawa- 
tus, Gray, (Ann. M. N. H. December 1853, 
p. 390,) may prove to be a variety, Young 
specimens generally shew the two white dots on 
the occipital shields, seen also in Tr. umbratus, 
Frontal and nasal shields vertical. Head and 
upper-parts deep green with slightly, black-edged 
scales ; the lower-parts bright yellow with a coral 
red stripe bordering the abdominal scute on 
each side, and strongly tinging the sides of the 
body : subcaudal scutelle variegated with green- 
ish-dusky, and traces of the same about the throat, 
A white streak bordered with black passes back- 
ward from behind the eye and then upward to 
the occiput, but this would seem to disappear with 
age. Such ia (or was) the colouring of two speci- 
mens respectively 27 in. long (of which tail 8 in.), 
and 21} in. (of which tail 64 in.) But another, 
212 in. long, is remarkable for havigg the chin 
and throat quite black, also the black markings 
of dorsal scales more strongly developed 
than in the others, and the black marblings of the 
subcaudal scutelle are more intense: the lateral 
coral-red band is merely indicated ; and the white 
streak behind the eye is more strongly developed 
and continued forward to the muzzle. Number 
of rows of scales 19: scutee 174, 86; scutellea 
89, 99 pairs. Another, from Asam, appears 
identical, but has 155 scutes only ; and in spirit 
appears of a dull olive-green colour , with two 
longitudinal pale ruddy dorsal stripes, much as 
in Tr. stolatus, and.the lower parts are marked 
throughout with a black lateral spoton each 
scuta, seen also in the black-throated specimen. 
A small young example from the Khaaya hills 
is similar to that from Asam. The three first 
described are from near Darjiling. Capt. W. S, 
Sherwill. . 


(2653) Ears personatvs, Blyth, ». s. Vertical 


eno 
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7 plate about equal to the posterior.frontals ; supra- 


orbitals large, subquadrangulgr, elongate. Colsur 
of upper-parts bright red in the adult, brown 
or reddish-brown in the young : marked through- 
out with from 22 to 28 narrow black semi-annuli 
having light whitish margins : under parts dull 
yellowish-white, mottled throfighout with black 
" patches more or less developed: head black 
above, with whitish muzzle and broad cross band 
posterior to the eyes. Scales lustrous ; 13 rows 
above : scutee 196, 218 ; seutelle 29, 34 pairs. 
Length of largest specimen 241 in., of which tail 
“ @$ in, From Asam. 

(2654) Rana ropusta, Blyth x. ¢. A moder- 
ately large Frog from Ceylon. Limbs exceedingly 
thick and maésive ; the third-digits fully webbed. 
Skin subgranulose, especially on the lower parts, 
A slight transverse fold gn the breast. Colour dusky 
above with a large black patch on the back, another 
on the croup, and sinaller lateral patches. Lower- 
parts yellowish-white, with a V-like mark on the 
lower surface of the thigh in one of two specimens, 
both males. The same individual has dusky spots 
or imperfect streaks on the lower surface of the 
thigh, and its posterior surface is marked with 
longitudinal streaks of alternating black and yel- 
lowish-white. Digital membrane spé@kled with 
black. Length from suout to vent 8 inch, and 
of hind-limb 4in., of which the foot is half. 
Presented by Dr. E, F. Kelaart. 

(2655) LyMNopytes MacvLartus, Blyth, 2. 
8. Differs from L, erythreeus by the slightly bat 
distinctly papillose skin of the back, and non- 
verrucose posterior surface of thighs; by its 
shorter and stouter limbs, and short anterior 
digits, the two outermost of which have their 
terminal disks smaller than in L. erythreus. 
‘There is a broad-black band from nostril to loin, 
bordered above and below by narrow pale yellow 
streaks. Entire lower-parts spotless light yel- 
low, as alsagthe upper lip. A black spot at the 
shoulder, and line along fhe posterior surface 
of the fore-limb. One or more similar lingg on 
the hind-limbs; the thighs beautifully mottled 
with black ; and a black medial line along the 
back, which becomes double over the loins. 
Length of male from muzzle to vent 23 in. ; of 
hind-limb 32 in.; of which the foot measures 
1gin. Hab. Ceylon. Dr. E. F. Kelaart. 

(2656) Limnopyres Livipus, Blyth, n. 3, A 
large species with short and remarkably fleshy 
thighs. Colour dusky above, paler and tinged with 
ruddy on the sides which are spotted with black. 
Chin, throat and breast, minutely variegated pale 
and dusky. Belly and thighs underneath, sullied 
whitish. Above, the thighs and shanks are paler 
than the back and tinged with ruddy, having 
several dusky cross-bands. Posterior surface of 
thigh smooth or non-verracose. Length from 
muzzle to vent 84 in., and of hind-leg 42 in., of 
which the foot is 2} in. From Colombo, Dr. E. 
F. Kelaart. 





(2657) Mercatopnrys Giaas, Blyth, 2. s? 
(Edible-Frog of Sikim, vide J. A. S. XXII, 557) 
Adult male 42 in. from snout to vent ; hind-foot 
74 in., of which foot fram heel 3% in. Breadth 
of head 2 in. Interdigital membrane of the 
hind-foot well developed. Fore-limbs extremely 
thick, with the skin of their inner surface highly 
granulose. Upper-parts uniformly dull reddish 
or purplish black, a little marked with white on 
the posterior surface of the thigh: below whitish, 
much suffused with dusky, and some irregular 
white spots or marblings along the rami of 
the lower jaw, and also on the sides of the 
body and along the sides of the limbs, What 
appear to be the young have the head pro- 
portionally less, broad than in the adult, and 
the upper-parts have more of an olive tinge, 
and the under-parts are ochreous-yellow, mot- 
tled with reddish-brown. Hab. Sikim Hima- 
laya. Capt. W. S. Sherwill. [Note. Two other 
forms affined to Megalophrys, and like it and 
Bombinator, exhibiting no external tympana, 
also sent from the Sikim Himalaya by Capt, Sher= 
will, we have at present no means of classifying, 
for want of books of reference.] 

(2658) BoMBINATOR SIKIMMENSTS, nobis, n. 
# Size and general character of the European B. 
Tgneus, (Laur.), but the hind-toes free or slight- 
ly webbed only at their extreme base. Male 
with four large subquadrilateral papillose callosi- 
ties on the breast, and corresponding callosities 
on the upper surface of the innermost digits of 
each four-foot. ‘I'he tubercles of the head, body, 
and limbs, much more developed in males than 
in females. On the back are four irregular rows 
ot large porous tubercles, and numerous miuute 
tubercles without pores stud the rest of the up- 
per-parts. On the hind-limbs small porous tu- 
bercles are very regularly disposed. Colour dull 
livid olive-green above, a little banded of the 
limbs ; flame-coloured below, more or less mar- 
bled with dusky. Presented by Capt. W. S. 
Sherwill 

(2659) Appenpa. Since the former part of the 
foregoing. paper was published, the author has 
had an opportnnity of shewing the Society’s 
specimens of Burmese Tortoises tothe Rey, J. 
Mason of Maulmein, who has long devoted con- 
siderable attention to the zoology of the Tenas- 
serim provinces. This gentleman immediately 
recouniged the Testudo megalopus (J. A. S. 
XXII, 640,) as the species with which be was 
most familiar in Burma: at once distinguishing 
it from the Indian ‘T. Stellata: and as his judg- 
ment is worthy of confidence, we may pretty 
safely now rank T. megalopus as a third Burmese 
species of the genus. ; 

At about the same date of publication, appeared 
a paper by Dr. Gray ou.some undescribed species 
of reptiles collected by Dr. Joseph Hooker in ® 
the Khb&sia mountains and Sikim Himalaya, 
Amone them, his genus Dopasia approximates 
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Blyth’s Ophiseps (J. A. S. XXII, 655), but is evi- | 


deutly distinct ; the position of the vent in Do- 
pasia is not stated. Parias maculata, Gray, is 
identical with ‘Trigonocephalus nilgiriensis, Jer- 
don, J. A. S. XXII, 524, as we find upon com- 
parison of a fine Asimese specimen with the de- 
scriptions by Messrs. Jerdon and Gray, and with 
a coloured figure sent by Mr. Jerdon. Mr. Grav 
does not give the number of rows of scales or of 
abdominal or caudal plates. Mr. Jerdon writes 
--'*23 rows of carinated scales, scutee 142; 
scutellee 36.” The Asdmese specimen has 23 
rows of the first ; seutee 143; scutellee about 36 
pairs. Length 14 in., of which tail barely two in. 
Colour pale, variegated with dark blackish-cdged 
patches on the upper parts, forming irregular 
trausverse bands, more or less “divided and the 
halves alternating; below whitish, the plates 
speckled laterally with dusky ; chin and sides of 
throat blackish ; a whitish band proceeding back- 
wards from the eye, another from cleft of mouth, 
and between them a black space. .This Asimese 
specimen has an elongated black occipital spot, 
succeeded by two lateral streaks which unite pos- 
teriorly; a somewhat different arrangement from 
that in Mr. Jerdon’s drawing, and again differ- 
ent from that exhibited in an example from the 
vicinity of Darjiling, which also has the under- 
parts much more moitled with black ; but all are 
evidently identical in species.—Bengal As. Soc. 
Jour. No. TIT of 1354. 

(2660) RHINOCEROS. According to Cap- 
tain Smith, (Five years in Nepaul), the Rhino- 
ceros uses its tusches like the boar, in attacking 
animals. These ave the weapons it brings into 
deadly play and not the horn as may people 
believe. On one occasion he witnessed a 
Rhinoceros in Nepaul, destroy an elephant with 
jts tusches. p. 90. 


(2661) ROSE OF SHARON. 


Go, Warrior, pluck the laurel bough, 
And bind it round thy reeking brow ; 
Ye sons of pleasure, blithely twine, 

A chaplet of the purple vine ; 

And Beauty, cull each blushing flower, 
‘That ever deck’d the sylvan bower ; 
No wreath is bright, no garland fair, 
Unless sweet Sharon’s Rose be there. 


The laurel branch will droop and die, 
The vine its purple fruit deny, © 

The wreath that smiling beauty twin’d 
Will leave no lingering bud behind ; 

For beauty’s wreath, and beauty’s bloom, 
In vain would shun the withering tomb, 
Where nought is bright and nought is fair 
Unless sweet Sharon’s Rose be there. 


Bright blossom ! of immortal bloom, 
Of fadeless hue, and sweet perfume : 
Far in the deserts’ dreary wast®, 
In lone, neglected beauty placed, 





ROTTLERIA TINCTORIA. ° 


Let others seek the blushing bower, 
And cull the frail and fading flower, 
But I'll to dreariest wilds repair, 

If Sharon’s deathless Rose be there. 
When nature’s hand, with cunning care, 
No more the opening bud shall rear, 
But hurled b§ heaven’s avenging Sire 
Descends the earth’s consuming fire, 
And desolation’s hurrying blast 

O'er all the saddened scene hath past, 
‘There is a clime for ever fair, 

And Sharon’s Rose shall flourish there.—F, 

(2662) ROXBURGH, Dr W. formerly Super- 
intendant of the Botanical Garden at Caleutta. 
Author of the Flora Indica. Died early in this 
century. 

(2663) ROYLE, Dr. J. F. A writer on the bo- 
tany, the commercial products, the cotten and 
fibrous plants of India, A medical officer of the 
Bengal army : died in the beginning of 1858. 

(2664) RUBY LOCALITIES. Fine rubies 
have, from time to time, been discovered in many 
of the corundum localities of Southern India, asso- 
ciated with this gem, particularly in the gneiss 
at Viralimodos and Sholasigamany. The natives 
inform that it occurs also in the Trichingode 
talook and*at Mallapollaye, but it is rare, com- 
paratively speaking. 

(2665) ROTTLERIA TINCTORIA. 


Red powder. 
Room, Hip. Renee, Hunn, 
Ralee, H1yp. Kumbhal, Hinp, 


Abounds in the Kherei jungle, Dehra Dhoon, 
and Kohistan of the Punjaub. The red powder 
of its fruit, brushed off and sold under the above 
naines in the bazars of the N. W, provinces, is 
much valued by natives as a vermifuge. 

Among the Europeans serving ia the Punjab, 
tape worm is very common. It is also prevalent 
among the Mussulman portion of the inhabitants. 
At Mean Meer, Dr. Gordon met with success in 
expelling the tape wot by a native remedy called 
Kamila. This remedy, the powder from the cap- 
sules of Rottlera tinctoria, though not of recent 
origin, seems to have been first extensively used 
by Dr, McKinnon, of the Horse Artillery, who 
published a brief account of it in the Indian 
Aunals of Medical Science for October 1855, as 
an extract from the Superintending Surgeon’s 
annual sanatory report for the Punjab division, 

The Kamila has long been known to the na- 
tives, aud ysed all over India as a dye ; it is also 
occasionally administered by them asa vermifuge. 

Tn the Patna Materia Medica under the name 
of Kapila (a misprint), its properties are con- 
sidered as of a warm nature, and given inter- 
nally as an anthelmintic. 

In Dr, Royle’s Materia Medica, it is mention- 
ed as a native vermifuge, and Dr. Royle seems 
to think its action depends on the stellate hairs 
found in the powder. 

Kamila is the powder brushed off the capsules 


. ROTTLERIA TINCTORIA. 


» of the Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. "Tt is also found 


sparingly on the leaves, petioles, and flower stalks 
of the plant. : 

‘The Rottlera tinctoria is a species of euphor- 
biacew founded inthe hilly portions of India, as 
along the base of the Himalayas from Assam 
to near Peshawur, in Central India, in the Nor- 
thern cirears, in Mysore, and at Parell Hill near 
Bombay. In its habit it is almost arborescent, 
growing to 20 or 30 feet high, 

The gens was named by Roxburgh, after Dr. 
Rottler, a Danish Missionary, and one of the 
fathers of Indian Botany. 

‘The powder is of a dark brick red colour, with 
a peculiar heavy odour, increased on its being 
rubbed between the fingers. 

There are two varieties of it sold in the bazars 
in the Punjab, the difference consisting in the 
one having been passed through coarse cloth to 
free it from impurities, such as portions of the 
withered flowers, dust or insects. 

The only appreciable difference is that this 
fuer quality is cleaner than the other. 

To cold water the powder does not impart its 
yellow colour, but either floats on the surface or 
falls in small quantities to the bottom. Boiling 
water becomes slightly tinged by it. « 

If Kamila is boiled in water to which any 
@ the alkalies have been added, a complete solu- 
tion of the colouring matter takes place, and it 
is hy means of this property that the natives 
of [India avail themselves of it as a dye. Alcohol 
and ether dissolve it with equal facility. All 
these preparations of Kamila have a dark red 
colour, and the yellow colouring matter is only 
separated on the addition of certain re-agents. 
Thus, when the mineral acids are added to the 
alkaline decoction or infusion, a thick floceulent 
precipitate of a gamboge yellow colour is thrown 
down, and the same effect is produced on the 
alcoholic and etherial tinctures on the addition 
of water or the mineral acids. Contact with the 
atmosphere seems to cause the development of 
this yellow deposit, as on exposing on glass a 
thin film of either of the tinctures before evapora- 
tion of the fluid is completed, the previously 
tranaparent coating becomes opaque and of a 
light yellow colour, 


The process of dyeing seems also to bear on 
this idea, as silk or cloth is merely dipped in a 
hot alkaline solation which F have above describ- 
ed as of a dark red colour, and on the drying of 
the cloth the characteristic yellow colour is deve- 
loped. 

This resinous deposit, on which the active 
properties of the plant both as an anthelmintic 
and a dye depend, are obtained ina large quantity 
. from an alkaline decoction of the powder in the 
following manner. Boil 8 ounces of the pow- 
der in two pints of water, along with 1 ounce 
of the bicarbonate of soda. 

Tite waa fitered when sant sad in: the filters. 


RUMINANTS. 
ed liquid nitric acid was added till the solutior® 
became neutral. A considerable quantity of yel- 
low matter then formed in the fluid, which was 
again filtered, and this yellow residue, when drv- 
was found te weigh one and half ounces. 

It was of a dusky yellow colour, and adhered 
in lumps of considerable consistence. 

‘The substance probably exists in the plant as 
an essential oil, and the formation of the yellow 
coloured deposit, on the neutralization of alkaline 
solutions and the addition of water or the aciés 
to the alcoholic and etherial solutions, or by the 
action of air, consists in the change of the essen- 
tial oil to a resin, by the loss of hydrogen and 
the absorption of oxygen.— 

In all parts of India the Kamila is extensively 
used as a dye, especially for silk, to which it im- 
parts a fine yellow colour. It is also employed 
to dye cotton cloth. 

The following is the process of dyeing as pur- 
sued in Umritsir, the second city of the Punjab, 
where a largagrade in silk is carried on. Baril 
la, a coarse preparation of carbonate of potash, 
obtained by burning a herbaceous species of sal- 
sola common in the uncultivated portions of the 
Punjab, is mixed with water, in the proportion 
of one ounce of barilla to four ounces of water. 
To this solution, when filtered, the Kamila is add- 
ed, and they are then boiled together. When 
the boiling has been continued long enough to 
extract all the colouring matter, asmall quantity 
of lime is dissolved in the fluid. 

‘The dye is then ready for use, with the excep- 
tion of the addition of few grains of alim, in 
order to fix the colour. In some parts of India, 
I understand that gum is occasionally mixed 
with fluid, but in the Punjab this is never con- 
sidered necessary. The characteristic yellow co- 
lour is not developed in silk, &, until” after two 
or three immersions in the dyeing fluid. As a re- 
medial agent, Kamila is well known to thena- 
tives. 

It is almost only as an anthelmintic that it is 
employed medicinally by them, though in some 
districts it is used as an application to cutaneous 
diseases, especially for itch and fevers.—Ind, 
Ann Medi. Scie, p. 85. 

(2666) RUMINANTS, VARIOUS GENE- 
RA OF, dy Mr. B. H. Hodgson, Beng, As. Soc. 
Journ. No 181, July 1847, p. 1685, 

CERVIDE. 

Mrigadi Maranadi. [Note. The Sanscrit 
postfix adi, meaning et ccetera is the probable 
etymon, and certain equivalent of the Latin ide 
and ine.] 

Hoofs cloven. Postal plane of seull forming 
an obtuse angle with frontal. Horns solid, 
falling annually, proper to males only, (save Rein 
Deer) inserted, superiorly and proximately, below’ 
the frontal egest. Front teeth in the lower jaw - 
8. None above ; canines normal and constant, 
fonnd in both sexes. or in the males®hnly Mr. 
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sars $,. Mufle normal and constant (save only in 
Rein Deer and Elk), Teats 4, normally and 
constantly, Eye-pits constant. Groin pits vague- 
ly defined or wanting. Teet-pils usually 
present, in all 4 feet or only in the Aind. 


(2667) Genus Cervus. Stags. 


Mriga Haran. 

Horns in males only much branched, 2 basal, 
one central, and several terminal, snags. 

Mufle [Note. Sce N. B. at end for explanation 
of all these organs] large covering the front, 
of upper lip. 

Hye-pits moderate and moderately mobile 
S. shaped. ‘ 
Feet-pits large in all 4 ? feet. 
, Groin-pits none. 
Calcic gland tuft posterior and external. 
Teats four. 
Canines in males only. 

Types, Cervus elaphus of Europe 2 Cervus 
affinis of Saul forest or Mfll Barah Sinha and 8 
Geiina or Cervus wallichii of Tibe® ‘These ani- 
mals are further characterised by a very short 
tail, a large disc or pale space round the tail, 
and no proper mane. ‘The Indian ones are con- 
fined to vast primitive forests on the plain, 


(2668) Genus Rucervus. 


Baraiya or Barah Sinha. 

Horns in males only, with one basal’snag and no 
central one, but their summits many branched 
asin the true Stags or Elaphus. 

Mufle large, covering front of upper lip. 
Eye-pits moderate, mobile moderately. 
Feet pits? 

Groin-pits none. 

Caleic gland and tuft ? 

Teats four. 

Canines in males only. 

Type, Cervus elaphoides vel duvaucelli. 

Thisis the Baraiya or Barah Sinha. It inhabits 
reedy marches and islands of great rivers along 
the whole Eastern and Northern skirt of Bengal 
and Hindostan, Never enters the mountains 
or forests. Herds enormous in the Islands of 
Brahmaputra- These animals are further dis- 
tinguished like the true stags, by the absence 
of the heavy mane of the Rusas, and by a. short 
tail which however has no true caudal dise and 
is longer than in the stags proper, ? 


(2669) Genus Procervus. 


Gonr. or Gower and Ghos. 

Hors in males only, small, smooth, greatly 
divergent, and much bent in the beam, like Bos 
and furnished with ouly one ? snag which is basal 
and forward, another subterminal ? 

Eye-pits medial, vertical. 
Feet pits none. 

Groin pits none. 

No caleie tuft nor gland? 
"Prats four. 


c 
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Tushes in males only. 
Type Cervus dimorphe. The Gonr. or Ghos. 
Habitat Saul forest. 


Further subordinate marks of this genus are :— 


Tail short. No caudal disc. A mane. 

The Gowers are not gregarious. ‘They are 
confined to the Saul forest so far as appears. 
With their rutting season and gestation, un- 
acquainted. Intestines 55 feet, small 29, great, 
27, Ceeum, 19 inches by 4, diameter of* small 
gut £ inch. Liver 3-lobed and a lobulus. Lungs 
4-lobed Gall-bladder. 


(2670) Genus Rusa. 


Samber, Jarai, (vulgo Jerrow.) 

Horns in males only, trifurcate : 1 basal and 
1 subterminal snag. No central one. 

Mafle large, covering the front of wpper lip. 

Eye-pits very large and completely rever- 
sile 

Feet-pits large in all 4 feet. 

Groin-pits none. 

Calcic gland and tuft, posterior and external. 

Teats four. 

Canines in both sexes. 

Type, Hippelaphus or the Sambur, and Aris- 
totelis or the Jarai : both continental species of 
India. 

Also, in the Islands, Equinus Peronii, Etang 
and Marriannus . but they want testing all of 
them, 

Habitat, all the great forests of India and of 
its islands, and to a certain extent, the mountains 
above them, where the other large Deer are 
never seen, 

‘These animals are not gregarious : they have a 
long bluff tail like that of a docked horse, no disc 
round it; but a heavy mane over the whole neck, 

One anomalous species thence called Heteroce- 
rus has no upper snag to its horns. [Note An- 
other large Deer of the Indo-chinese ranges of 
Hills is Panolia Eedii, the Cervus frontalis of Mr. 
McClelland. Not found West of theBrahmaputra,] 
‘The Rusas rut in spring and then drop their horns, 


Their females gestate 8 months and produce 
young in winter, occasionally so early as the end 
of October, and one ata birth. In confinement 
the horns are usually dropt in April and take six 
months for their perfect replacement. ‘The horns 
are not complete in form till the 4th year nor in 
size till the 8th year. Small gut 52 feet, Large 31. 
Caecum 15 inches by 43. 


(2671) Genus Axis 


Chittal. Chittra-chittri. 

Hornsin males only, with one basal and one 
subterminal snag as in Rusa, but the beam more 
bent and the horns paler and smoother, and 
closer grained in structure. 

Mafle large, covering front of upper lip. 
Eye-pits large, very mobile. 
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Groin gland large ; sinus vague. 

Calcic gland and tuft, posteal and external. 
Teats four. 

Canines in males only. 

Types, 1, Axis major vel maculat vel nudipal- 
pebra, or common spotted Deer or Chittal; 2, 
Axis medius or lesser spetted Deer or Jhow 
Laghuna ; 3, Axis porcinus vel niger, or Hoz Deer, 
or Para or Khae Laghuna, or Sugoria. 


Habitat, general over the plains of India 
whence the progress of cultivation has long since 
driven the larger Deer or Barah Sinhas and Pusas 
and Gowers recte Gonr. These animals have a 
smooth, generally spotted, coat, no mane, and a 
long tail reaching to the back and ending in a 
point. It is singular that H. Smith should 
question their having eye-pits and canine teeth. 


The spotted Deer are gregarious, the herds 
being often very large: the Log Deer are less 
so, dwelling more in families. Their breeding 
season is May, June; their rutting season De- 
cember, January, ‘They gestate 6 months. In- 
testines of lesser spotted species 652 feet, where- 
of the small are 40 and the great 252 Caecum 91 
inches by 88, and 5 inches of gut below it, of 
same calibre ; rest equal and narrow. Intestines 
of Hog Deer 4)} feet whereof the lesser are 243 
and the larger 163. Cazcum 83 inches by 23. 
‘They rut and breed like the spotted species. 


(2672) Genus Srynocerus, or Stilthorn or 
Muntjac. 

Divia-Mriga ; Ratwa, Kaker. 

Horns in males only, small, raised on high 
hairy pedicles, aud having only one snag which 
is basal. 

Females with bristly tufts ending in knobs in- 
stead of horns. 

Kye-pits very large and extremely mobile. 
Facial creases, large, mobile, glandular, placed 
along inner side of horn pedicles towards their 
very forward salient bases, 2 

Feet-pits large, in hind feet only. 

No groin-pits. 

Mammy four. 

Canines in males only? large, trenchant, 
and exserted, as in the Musks. 

No ealcic gland nor tuft. 

Types 1 sp. Vaginalis or the Kijang of In- 
dian Islands. 

2 sp. Ratwa or the Kaker of Indian Con- 
tinent, 

Habitat, general in India mountains and in 
forests at their bases. Never elsewhere. Seldom 
seen above 7000 feet in the Sub-Himalayas. 

The Muntjacs are not gregarious though 6 or 
8 are occasionally found together, They prefer 
the dells to the tops and the close to the open 
cover, Copse or brush wood of the Chinese 
bambu is a favorite retreat. ‘They bark all the 
year but particularly in winter when the males 
are wanton. January, February is the common 
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ratting, and June, July the common breeding 
season : the gestation being 6 months, but they 
breed occasionally at any season though ouly 


once a year, and have oneor two young ata 
birth. 


The males horns fall in May and are perfect 
again in August, Intestines male 61 feet, whereof 
the small are 44 and large 17 feet. Caecum 15 
inches by 24 inch and 9 inches of gut below it of 
same size. Rest, 2 to 62 inch wide. Intestines 
female, 14 feet, whereof small 34 feet and gitat 
15. Cecum 12 inches by two, 12 inches of gut 
below it of like diameter, 


MOSCHIDA: TILE MUSKS. 


Kasturadi Mushkadi, [Note. See note in p. 
688] : 
Feet cloven : no horns frout teeth and below, 
none above. Molar teeth  §. Canines large: crani- 
um cervine with the two planes gradually blended. 


(2673) @enus Moscuus : kastura. Mushk Hirn. 


Maufle large, as in Deer. 

No eye-pits. 

No feet-pits. 

Large caudal gland with lateral pores, 

No inguinal pits. 

Calcic tuft and gland external posteal. 

Large preputial gland and sac secreting 
the substance called musk, proper to 
males only. 

Teats four 

False hoofs very large, acute, and touch- 
ing the ground. 

Canines in both sexes: of males, large 
and exserted ; of females, small. 

Types, 1, Moschiferus; 2, Chrysogaster; 8, 
Lueogaster? Inhabit the great snowy mountain 
barriers of high Asia from the Himalaya to the 
Altai, and from Beluttag to the Peling and Gajar. 
The Musks are confined to the snowy region and 
glassy precipices which they leap with a power 
and security far more than Caprine, though 
owing to the unequal length of their legs they 
can descend slopes only with difficulty and 
falling are caught. They cannot climb at all, 
as Goats do, and are solitary They rut in 
winter and produce young in summer (May,June) 
gestaling L¢0 days. In 6 weeks the young can 
shift for themselves and the mother drives them 
off. They can procreate ere they are a year old 
and live 10 to 15 years. One usually is pro- 
duced at a birth in the cavities of the rocks. In- 
testines 33 to 36 feet, whereof the small are 
23 to 24 and the great 10 to 12 feet. Coacum 
simple 8 to 9 inches by 1; mean diameter of 
gut Linch, Gall bladder [Prof, Owen doubts 
this, T have tested it a dozen of times aince 
Dr. Campbell and I made the first examination 
in Nepaul] constant. (See Journal No. 87 and 
118 and Gteanings, No. 34) 


(2674) Genus Memrnna : Pisora, Pisé. 


° 
RUMINANTS. 

Mafle large 

No eye-pits. 

Nea feet-pits. 

No groin-pits. 

Caleie gland nude and external, 

No preputial bag. 

Four teats. 

False hoofs, ordinary, small. 

Canines not exserted, and confined to males. 
Type, Meminna Indica Pisora and Pisai. 
Anhabits the forests of India in all parts, near 

to, but without thé various ranges of Hills, 


CAVICORNLE MINORES, 


Lesser hollow horned Ruminants or Flocks. 
Hoofs cloven, Occipital plane of scull forming 
a small or large angle with frontal plane. Horns 
hollow, sheathed persistent, with thin and dense 
or thick and porous cores. Mufle small, for the 
most part, or wanting. Front teeth 8 below. 
None above, Canines present or absent. Molars 
4 or 4. Teats 4 or 2. Kye, feet, and groin, pits, 
present or absent. 
ANTELOPIDA, 
Antelope kind. 


Sasinadi. 

Occipital plane of seull forming an obtuse an- 
gle with the frontal plane. Core of the horns thin, 
consisting of dense bone often with a clear sinus 
at the base within. Horns seated on the superior 
surface, below the crest of the frontals, and apart 
at bases. Canines frequent. Mufle present or 
absent. Teats normally 4or 2. Feet-pits in 
all 4 feet or only in the hind ones. 

Eye-pits presentor absent. Groin-pits pre- 
sent or absent. 

N. B. These animals have also occasionally 
maxillary, intermaxillary and post orbital sinuses, 
the number and high development of these organs 
being one decided characteristic of the tamily. 


(2675) Genus TERACRRUS. 


Chousinha, Chouka. 

Horns in males only four in number. Two 
inter-orbital ; and two behind eyes, but below 
erest of forehead. 

Mutte large, as in Deer. 

Eye-pits medial, linear, longitudinal. 
Feet-pits in hind limbs only or none. 

No inguinal pits. 

No calcic tuft or gland. 
Teats four ? two ? 
Canines in the males. 

Types 1, Chekara; 2, Quadricornis ; 3. Subqua- 
dricornutus ; 4, Jodes ; 5, Pacceroois. (See Cal- 
cutta Journal Natural History for May, 1847.) 

Inhabit the forests of India generally. Avoid 
mountains and open plains. Not gregarious. 
Rutting season, summer. Breeding season, winter. 
Gestate 6 months, most young born in January, 
February. They are very shy, and when hunted 
ie close or go off far ahead bounding like the 
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: . 
common antelopé, and hence one of their names, 
from chouk, a leap. 


(2676). Genus ANTELOPE. 
Antelopes Proper. 


Horns in males only. 
No mufle “ 
Eye-pits, medial, very mobile linear, verti- 
cally oblique. 
Feet-pits large in all 4? feet. 
Inguinal pits, large and clearly defined. 
Calcic tufts ? 
Mamma two. 
Type, Cervicapra. Black Antelope, Barant 
and sasin. 
Very gregarious on the open dry plains of 
India geuerally. 
Thave no notes of their intestines or of the 
breeding. 


(2677) Genus Gazeta. 


Ghazal. 
Horns in both sexes. 
No mufle. 
Eye-pits distinct mobile. 
Feet-pits very large in all 4 extremities, 
Inguinal pits large and distinct. 
Calecic tufts ? 
Mamme two. 
Type Dorcas. Foreign to India. 
(2678) Genus TRracors, 
Chikara, Kalsipi. 
Horns in both sexes, 
No mufle. 
No eye-pils. 
Feet-pits Jarge in all 4 feet. 
Inguinal pits distinct. 
Calcic tufts posteal. 
Mamme two. 


Type, Antelope bennetti vel christii, found ge- 
nerally amid ravines of dry plains of India, called 
Chikara and Kalsipi by natives ; Ravine Deer by 
Europeans. Not gregarious. 

These auimals have the lyrate horns common 
to both sexes, the knee tufis, lines along the flanks 
and ovine hairy nose of the “Gazelles: but they 
are wholly void of eye-pits. ‘The dark lustre of 
their large eyes is as striking as in the 2 last 
groups. [Note. This is one of the marks by 
which the Antelopine family may be distinguish- 
ed from the small pale-eyed Goats or Caprine 
family.] Gazelles differ from Antelopes in that 
their horns are lyrate, and that the females also 
carry them. The Tragops differ from both by 
the total absence of the sub-orbital sinuses, or 
eye-pits. 

(2679) Genus Pantad¥ors. 


Chiru. 
Molar teeth £. 
Horns in males only. 
No mufte. 


Sasin 


a 


RUMIN ANTS. 
No eye-pita. 
Feet-pits large in all 4 feet. 
Inguinal sacs, purselike, large, pendent. . 
Calcic tufts P 
Mamme, two. o 
Large intermaxillary sacs like double nostrils. 
Type, Antelope hodgsonii,*Abel. ‘The Chiru. 
Habitat open plains of Tibet, Gregarious, 
rutting season, winter. Breeding season, the sum- 
mer. Gestate 6 months. One young at a birth, 
They are very pugnacious and jealous, and in 
their contests often brenk off one of their long 
horns. Hence the rumour of Unicorns in Tibet. 
(See Gleanings and Journal Asiatic Society, 
Nos. 2. and 27.) 


(2680) Genus Procarna. 
Goa and Ragoa, 
Jforns in males only. 
No mufle. 
No eye-pits. 
Feet-pits small in all 4 feet, 
Post. cornual sinus, large. 
~ No inguinal pores. 
Calcic tufts posteal. 
Mamma two, 
Type. P. picticaudata, Goa of Tibet. 
Inhabits ravines on the open plains of Tibet 
in small herds or families. See Journal Asiatic 
Society, No. 178, 


(2681) Genus Kemas, 


r Goral 
Horns in both sexes. 
Mufle medial, 

No eye-pits. 


Feet-pits medial in all 4 feet. 
No groin-pits. 

Calcic tufts ? 

Mamme four. 

Type, Antelope Goral. The Goral, 

Habit the Sub Himalayas, as far towards the 
snows as the great forests extend, to which ex- 
clusively these animals adhere. Dwell in families 
4-6 together, Breed amid erags and rocky reces- 
ses, Young mostly born in May, June : gestate 
6 months. Rutting season January, February, 
Produce one young at a birth. 


(2682) Genus Nemorua@pus. Vel Capri- 
cornis. [Note. Sumatrensis is Col. Smith’s type 
and Mr, Ogilby says this is identical in structure 
with the Thar; Mr. O.’s type of capricornis. If 
80, Col. Smith’s generic name will have the pri- 
ority 5 if not, it will be the type of Nemorhedus 
and the Thar of Capricornis. Col. Smith’s se- 
veral species of Nemorhedus are as heterogenous 
as Mr. Ogilby’s of Kemas. 

Thar oy Saraw. 
Horns in both sexes. 
Mofle medial. 
Hye-pits round and furnished with a very 
large gland. 
Feet-pits extremely large in all 4 feet. 





RUMINANTS, 
Groin-pits none. 
Calcic tufts none nor gland. 
Mamme four. 

Type, Antelope thar. The Thar or Saraw. 

Habit the Sub-Himalayas as far north as the 
great forests extend. 

Also, Antelope Sumatrensis of the Islands of 
India. 

The Gorals and Thars have the round black 
and ringed horns of Antelope, which otherwise 
they little resemble being short clambering motfh- 
tain animals, but not, as supposed, affined to the 
Bovines. The Gorals difler from the Thars by 
wanting the very glaudulous eye-pits of the latter, 
and both are sundered from the Hemitrages by 
their large feet-pits, Antelopine horns, and ab- 
sence of Caprine odour. ‘The Thars are not gre- 
garious at all. They rush with fearfal precipitancy 
down the steep mountains they inhabit Rutting 
season, February, March. Young (one) born in 
September, October. Gestate 8 months. Small 
gut 65 feet. Great 82 feet. Cxxcum 15 inches long 
by 8 wide, and simple. Gall-bladder constant, 
(See Journal No. 45 for September 1835, 

CAPRIDA. 
Goats and sheep, 
Bakaradi. 

Occipital plane of scull forming an acute 
angle with frontal plane. Cores of horns thick 
porous and cellular. Horns seated superiorly on 
the crest of the forehead and by their union 
covering the top of the head. Canines wanting. 
‘Yeats normally but two, rarely 4. Mufle abnor- 
mal and almost invariably absent. Feet-pits in 
all four feet or only in the fore-feet, or none. 
Eye and groin pits present or absent. 


(2683) Genus Hemrrracus. 


Tharal vel Ter, 

A small mufle. 

No eye-pits. 

No feet-pits. 

No inguinal pores. 

Calcie tufts, 

Four teats. . 
Strong caprine odour in males. 


Types. 1, Capra Jemlaica. 
vel Quadrimammis. 3, Capra Waryatu, whoan 
female is Hylocrius. Habitat the loftiest moun- 
tains of India: the Sub-Himalayas near the 
snows and the highest part of the Nilgiris. A. 
very remarkable type tending to connect the 
keeled, compressed hollow-horned and odorous 
Goats with the Deer family which want these 
marks, but possess the mufle and 4 teats of the 
Hemitrages, marks which the trae Goats (and 
sheep) are void of. 

The Jharal’s retreats are among the most in+ 
accessible bare crags of the Hemachal, close to 
the perpetual snows, beyond the forests. They 
feed in the open glades below such crags at 
early morning and evening Fy carci ea 


2 Capra Jharal 


at Ae ad 
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RUMINANTS. . 


fo their awful fastnesses. They are gregarious { and also the common Goats of the plains Mugu 


and the flocks often amount to 40 or 50 ani- 
mals, but generally do not exceed 20 or 30. If 
alarmed when feeding they go off at speed with 
a noise like thunder, but anon halt to gaze on 
the intruder, whose shot sends them off again 
under the guidance of an old male whom they all 
follow blindly, ‘Lhe rutting season is the winter. 
‘The females gestate 6 months and produce usually 
byt one young in the months of June, July. ‘he 
habitat and manners of the wild sheep are very si- 
milar to those of the jharals,only the latter are still 
more dauntless and skilful climbers If they can 
but touch a rough edge or crevice now and then 
they will ran up nearly perpendicular precipices of 
many feet elevation and they will stand on a bit 
of rock not larger than one’s palm looking con- 
fidently down over sheer space with not a 
shrub to break the awful absence of rest for the 
foot. In February 1842,a male jharal in pos- 
session of the Court of Nepaul had intercourse 
with a female Axis, which in July produced a 
young hybrid of nixed appearance, but more like 
the mother than the father, and which-lived and 
grew up a fine animal. I saw it last in October 
1843. I note the circumstance as a strong cor- 
roboration of that affinity of the Hemitrages to 
the Deer (not Bovines, as Mr. Ogilby supposed) 
which is indicated by the 4 teats and moist 
muzzle of the former, notwithstanding that the 
Hemitrages in all other parts of their struc- 
ture as well ag in their rank odour and in 
their manners are such perfect goats. From 
the true goats however they differ, besides 
grand points noted, by the total absence of 
beard and of feet pores, Nor could. I ever 
get any progeny from the goats by the jha- 
ral, (Note. They copulated freely and I was 
told would breed. Hence the erroneous statement 
in the Journal for September 1835, disproved 
by experiments.] though a male of the latter 
species had commerce with Goats of several 
breeds, repeatedly, during the 6 years he lived 
with me, quite tame and going abroad with the 
sheep and goats. Sinall intestines 53 feet. Large, 
25°78 feet. Crcum } foot long and 22 inches 
wide. Small gut 2 inch in diameter; great gut 
24. Caecum simple, that is, not banded nor sacked. 


(2684) Genus Capra, 


Bakra. Goats. 
Horns in both sexes. 
No mufle . 
Feet-pits in the forefeet only or uone. 
No inguinal pores. 
Mamme two, 
Odour intense in males. 
Calcic tufts none. 


Type, Capra egagrus. Habit Persia. Foreign 
to India, and not therefore subject to my exami- 





and Jaronaparia) are ad2 typical. These animals 
are further distinguished by horns inserted very 
obliquely, not angular, compressed, and present- 
ing a sharp @eeled edge to the front, whereby 
they may be distinguished at once from all kinds 
of sheep and also from the Ibexes. They have 
likewise invariably a true beard common to both 
sexes, as have also the Ibexes, but the sheep 
never: and, lastly, the Goats have callosities on 
the chest and knees or knees only. Eminently 
bold, saucy and seandent. Gregarious, But in 
winter. Procreate in summer. Gestate under 
5 months? Produce 3, 2 or 1 young ata birth. 
(See paper on tame Goats and Sheep of these 
regions, Sp. Mag., for June, 1847.) 
(2685) Genus Ipex. 
Skin. Kin. 

Horns in both sexes. 

No mufle. 

No eye-pits ? 

Feet-pits none ? 

No inguinal pores ? 

Mamme two. 

Odour in Males? 

Calcic tufts? 

Types. Europea caucasica. Jaela Sakin Si- 
birica. Habitat the loftiest mountains of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Found in the Himalaya close to 
the snows. These animals with the gederal 
manners, the odour and the beards of .Qoats, 
are distinguished invariably by angular horns 
presenting a distinct surface, instead of a mere 
edge, to the front, thereby differing from the 
Goats proper and approximating to the Sheep. 
The front of the horns is likewise remarkably 
hodose, and the horns are of great size and 
sickle-like curved. Their structural peculiarities 
want testing and will doubtless show deviation 
from the type of (igagrus. Rut in autumn 
Breed in spring. Gestate 64 months, Produce 
2or1 kids. Gregarious, bold, and scandent. 


(2686) Genus Ovis, 
Bhéra. Sheep. 
Horns in both sexes? 
No mufle 
Eye-pits large but immobile. 
Feet pits small but present in all four extre- 
mities. 
Inguinal glands distinct. Pores vaguely 
defined. 
Calcic tufts and glands none. 
Mammez two. 
No odour in males, 
Types, Ovis Ammon or the Argali of Siberia, 
and Ovis Ammonoides or the Argali of Tibet. 
Habitat the snowy barriers of high Asia, Am- 
mon being confined to the remoter, and Am- 
monoides to the nearer ranges. These animals 


nation, but the several tame races of Tibet and | are further distinguished asa group by angular, 
i we 


the asily Elimelawen (Ohoeniara Chearn. Stinelh and 
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most into a perfect circle, and their flat points 
directed forwards and outwards; by very short 
disced tails; and by the absence of beard. ‘The 
will Sheep proper, or Nyens of the ‘Tibetans, 
never mix with the Nahoors. ‘They are far more 
hardy, active andl independent than any tame 
breeds of their kind, as mag well be supposed 
from their terrific abode amid the snowy peaks 
of Hemachal. ‘They are gregarious, feed in the 
gleus, scek refuge on the tops, and leap and ran 
with Deer-like power, though as climbers inferior 
to the Hemitrages, and as leapers to the Musks. 
They are often snowed up for days without 
perishiny, unless their breathing holes should 
betray them to mau, a more terrible foe, than 
the direct uncle-nency of the seasons! ‘They rut 
in winter, breed in early summer and gestate, it 
is said, 6 months, probably not above 160 days. 
The Nyens or Ban Bheras (that is, wild sheep) 
selilom or never eross the Hemachal, the Indian 
side of which range is the special habitat of the 
Nahoors, while to the North and West beyond 
Tivet, our animals are replaced by other spe- 
civs, so that Tibet may be considered as the 
special habi:at of one species and the plateaux 
North of ‘Tibet as far as the Altai. as that 
of the other species, above cited as types of 








the true ovine form, and it may here be added. 


thatthe six sorts of tame sheep of Tibet and the 
Sub-Himalayas, all, withont exception, exhibit 
théeggential characters of that form. 


* (2887) Genus Psevpors. [See Jour. No,173.] 

Nahoor. 

Tloyns in both sexes. 

No mufle. 

No eye-pits. 

Feet-pits small in all four feet. 

Inguinal glands distinct. Pores vague. 

Caleic tufts none, 

Mamme two. 

No odour in males. 

+ ‘Lypes, Ovis Nahoor and Ovis Barbel. 
Habitat the Himalayas. 

These animals are contradistinguished, besides 
the want-of eye-pits, by rounded uncompressed 
smooth horns directed upwards and backwards 
with great divergency and their round points 
again bent inwards; by short decr like tails, but 
longer than in the last and undisced ; and, last- 
ly, by the absence of any thing like mane or 
beard, The Nahoors rut in winter, breed in 
summer and gestate 5 months, Their manners, 
so far as known, resemble those of the Nycus; 
but the two never commingle nor approach each 
other, nor will the males, how long and com- 
pletely sorver they be tamed have sexual com- 
merce with domestic sheep. Great gut 2+ feet. 
Small gut 50 feet. Ceeum 17 inches, by 24 wide. 
Large gut near it, of same diameter, Liver 2 
lobed each subdivided and a lobulus. Ribs 13 


‘exket weer 
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(2688) Genus Carrovis. 


Moufllons, 
Horns in the males only. 
No mule. 
Eye-pits small but distinct. 
No interdigital pits. 
- Inguinal gland ? pore ? 
No caleic tuft ? 
Mamie two. 
No caprine odour 


{Note. This is the ouly form not verified by 
myself. that I have meddled with, and I am in- 
debted to the Prinee of Canino for its characters. ] 

Further distinguished by horns bent into a 
half cirele over the back, heavily wrinkled, angu- 
jar aed compressed, by deer-like tails, no beard 
nor mane nor eaudal dise, 

‘Type, Ovis Musimon, 
bitat Corsica, Sardinia. 

N RB. The ‘ Mufle’ is the naked moist skin 
round the end of the upper lip and nostrils seen 
in perfection in the ox. The eye-pits are slits or 
punctures on the cheek, just below the eye. 
‘They are round or linear and elongate; and, 
if the latter, are curved or straight and 
ean be turned altnost inside out, are parti- 
ally or wholly immobile. The ‘foot pits’ 
are punctures in front of the pastern, in the 
cleft between the two bones. The ‘ groin-pits’ are 
fissures in the groin more or less defined in out- 
line, and furnished with glands whieh secrete a 
fragrant viscid substance very like the secretion 
of the other sinuses. 

The ‘ calcic glands’ are placed on the stifle, 
inside and outsile, or only the one, and are often 
nuked and tumid externally. ‘There is a whorl 
or callous nude spot in many quadrupeds at its 


The Moufflon, Ia- 


i side. 


The ‘ tail gland’ of the Musks is very large 
and covers the whole tail nearly, and has a linear 
longitudinal pore ou each side and an abundant 
secretion. 

The ‘preputial gland’ of the Musks is ana- 
logous to that of the civets and screwtail (Para- 
doxurus, vulgo Malwa). It is placed on the pre~ 
puce, the penis opening in the midst of it. This 
organ is clearly snbservient to sexual pur- 
poses, ‘and so. probably are several of the 
others, though the eye-pits have been various- 
ly referred to the facilitation of breathing 
and of smelling. The supposed end of the 
interdigital glind and pore or feet-pits, viz, 
the lubrication of the foot and preservation of 
the hoof in hot sandy deserts, is clearly erro- 
neous, since the Thar has these organs of 
an enormous size in all 4 extremities, though 
it be the tenant of moist cool mountain 
forests. It is probable that the secretion from 
the foot pores enables these animals to find one 
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®aother in those wildernesses of vast forest trees 


and dense undergrowth which constitute their 
range. 


The shape of the orifice and of the gland, and 
the nature of the secretion from the latter as well 
as the periodical augmentation thereof, should be 
closely attended to—and that generally, ov with 
reference to al/ these pits or sinuses. ‘he distine- 
tive form of the upper outline of the seul, and 
charaeter of the core of the hornsin the Antelo- 
pitta or Antelope kind, and in the Caprile or 
Goatand Sheep kind, and again in the Deer kind 
and Ox kind, sketches will best make understood ; 
and I would suggest particular attention to this 
point as a key, as well to the mutual affinities as 
to the differential characters of all these groups 
The Antelopes are thus clearly separated from 
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Boviyz orn Ox-Krnp. 
Gauadi. 

Occipital plane of the skull forming a large 
angle with the frontal plane. Core of the horns 
massive and very porous or cellular. Horns in 
both sexes, inserted Jaterally on the apex of the 
frontal evest. Canines none, Mufle very large. 
‘Teats invariably 4. Dewlap, in most, normally, 
No eye-pits. No feet-pits. No groin-pits, 

(2689) Genus Bos. oxen. 

Can. 

Cranium moderate, compressed, proportional 
or with excess inthe cerebral or facial region, 
Frontals shorter than the face, flat, and not 
broader than long, 

Oceipital plane of the skull square, never archel 
along the rilge line nor indented hy the tempo- 





the Goats and Sheep, and distributed into two 
groups of their own, one that of the typical gene- 
ra which class with the Flocks ; the other, that 
of the abnormal genera, which range with the 
Verds.—1 meddle not with the last named 
group or Bovine Antelopes (Busdoreids) : 
but in regard to all the others, inelusive 
af the Musks whose Cervine altnities are thus 
made palpable, examine well the sketches and 
nots the signal and abrupt fall of the posteal 
lane of the sculls in the Caprine and Bovine 

amilies, and ing ventle slope in the Cervina and 
Antelopine Families. ‘Ihe Antelopine scull de- 
pleted is that of the Thar, and you may thus 
satisly yonrself at once that this type (as well as 
Kemas) which agvees [ Note. The agreement 
is not close, so that Goral is osenlant towards 
the Capridee, ‘The characters of both were print- 
ed by ine (Journal, September 1835) a year and 
quarter be‘ore Mr, Ogiiby, December 1836, Zool 
Jour.) with Nemorhadus in this import:.nt 
point) is an Antelopine not Bovine type. In 
like manner that is by attending to the form of 
the scull and the consequent position of the eon- 
dyles—you may obtain demonstration of the 


eaprine affinities of Hammetrages; and, in fact, | 


the whole genera of these perplexing families may 
thus be set in order. 


Tnow proceed to the Bovines or Ox kind. 


CAVICORNIE MasonEs, or Boyide or Herds. 
Gaudrisha. 


Hoofs cloven. Occipital plane of scull forming 
a large angle with frontal plane. Horns hollow, 
persistent, sheathed with a thick eellular core 
springing laterally from the apex of the fore- 
head, (Note. These marks of the family may be 
supposed exclusive to the subfamily: but I 
apprehend not, and that they will serve usefuliy 
to sunder the antelopes allied to Bos and those 
not so allied, or Antelopida and Bos dorsinine.} 
Mufle large. Front teeth, above none. Below 8 
eanine none? Molars 4. Teats four. Dewlap pie- 
sent or wanting, 


ral pits, smaller than the frontal plane and form- 
ing an acute angle therewith, 

Coudyles of great foramen and of lower jaw, 
elevated gratly, and the jaw much curved, 

Horns attached to the highest line of the fore= 
head, rounded, curved up or down or forward 
ascendantly, 

Orbits not salient. 
+ Thirteen pair of ribs, 








No true dorsal ridge, but sometimes a fleshy 
hump, * 

Mafle very large and square. ” 

Dewlap great. teas 


Type: Bos domesticus. 


(2690) Genus Gaveus. 
Gavi or Gabi. 

Cranium large, having the ample flat Torehead 
as long as the face and broader than long, but 
not ridged nor eurved along its erest, 

Occipital plane equal to the frontal plane and 
moderately indented subcentrally hy the temporal 
fosses, square, and forming an acute angle with 
the frontal plane. 

Condyles of great foramen 
low, and the jaw little bent. 

Orbits not salient, 

Horns attached to highest Hine of forehead, 
more or less depressed, and. augular, and di- 
rected upwards and outwards with little curva. 
ture. 

A true dorsal ridge but confined to the with- 
ers. 

Mufle moderate. 

Dewlap moderate, 

‘Thirteen pairs of ribs, 

Type. Bos frontalia vel Gayoous vel Sylhe- 
tanus. The Gavi or Gabi, Habitat trans Brahma- 
putram, the forests under the ranges extending 
from Assam to the sea. ‘I'he Senbar vel Phain 
may probably be a second species : and Bos Son- 
daicus or the Bentenga 8rd and the insular 
species: but these want testing The first 
is more than half redeemed from the wild state 


Gau. ; 


and of lower jaw 





like the yak of Tibet. The othere 


are) antirale 
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ing to the most solitary parts of the Saul foresty 
close to aud between the salieut spurs of the hills 
where the periodical firing of the under growth 
of the forest never reaches. In the Deccan these 
animals are said to penetrate into the hills in 
the hot weatler-very partially, I fancy, or else 
they must then lack cover on the plain, for they 
are nota mountain race at all. They feed early 
and late in the more open glades of the forest, 
posting sentinels the while and manifesting in 
their whole demeanour a degree of shyness up- 
paralleled among the Bovines. They never 
venture, even in the rains, when there is abun- 
dance of most rank vegetation to cover their 
approaches, into the open ‘Larai to depredate on 
the crops, as the wild Buffaloes constantly do, nor 
do they ever associate, or have sexual commerce 
with the tame cattle, though immense numbers 
of the latter every spring are driven into their re- 
treats to feed, and remain there ina half wild 
condition for three or four months when the 
wild Buifalues frequently have sexual intercourse 
with the tame ones of their kind, of which like- 
wise yast numbers are depastured there. Old 
males of the Gaur are often found solitarily 
wandering the forests they frequeut, especially in 
winter : but these have probably been recently 
expelled the herds by their more vigorous juniors, 
and re-unite themselves with some herd alter 
the season of luve and contention bas passed. 
It is exceedingly ai ¢ to rear the Gauri Gau 
in confinement. Nor did I ever know a success- 
ful experiment, though the attempt has been, for 
50 years past, constanily made by the Court of 
Nepal, which finds no ditticulty in rearing wild 


RUMINANTS. 


.- wild. I possess no memoranda‘of the soft ana- 
tomy or intestines, nor of the breeding season 
and gestation. 


(2691) Genus Bipos. 
Gaur or Gauri Gau. 


Cranium large, massive, with the frontal and 
cerebral portions preponderant over the favial. 

Frontals as long as the face, Lroader thau long, 
concave and surmounted by a salieut arched 
crest. 

Occipital plane spheroidal, very large, larger 
than the frontal plane deeply indeuted centrally 
by the temporal pits, and formiug au acuts angle 
with the frontal plane. 

Orbits salient. 

Condyles of great foramen and of lower jaw 
low, and the latter straight. 

Horns attached below erest of forehead, sub- 
depressed, sub-angalar, and curving ascundautly. 

Thirteen pairs of ribs. 

Dorsal ridge co-extensive with the ribs and 
of great elevation. 

Mufle sinall. 

Dewlap small, 

Type Bos gaurus vel Cavifrons. The Gaur ur 
Gauri Gau.  Cxsar’s wild Bull of Europe and 
Aristotle’s of Persia, are two other species of Bil- 
os of of Gaveus, which could we test them might 
be féspectively called classicus vel Caesaris et 
Atistotelig. ‘The Gaurs inhabit the primitive 
forests of India generally, under the great 
ranges of mountains, such as the sub-Yim- 
alayas, the Vindhias, the Sat ipuras, tie Glats, 
Kastern and Western, aud their links with 























the Vindhias, and with the Nilgiris. Be- 
yond the Brahmapntea, Bibos is replaced by the 
last type, of which there wonld seem to be two 
species in the Indo-Chines» countries, oue of 
them extending to Ceylon, if t 
be not rather a Bibos; Is 





Rusa, inhabitants of India Letween t 
(Comorin) and the sub-Himalayas or B. 
and B. Cavifrons, 
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Vor the skeleton of the Gaur, T suay refer the | 


reader to the Asiatic Society’s Journal, No. 114, 
and No, 69. Of the intestines I possess 1.0 
memorancum, ‘The period of gestation was in 
Nepaul always stated to me to exeeed that of the 
common Ox : but Mr. Elliot, will not allow this, 
The Gours rut in winter and procreate in 
antuinn, producing usually but one young at a 
birth. The herds are ordinarily rather iumerons 
20,30,40, and sometimes even double these num- 
bers, being found together, but in the breeding 
season, not above 10 or 15 cows with a single 
mature vigorous bull, who jealously expels every 
young and old male from his Haram. The sub- 
Himalayan species entirely avoids the open ‘Tarai 
or the one hand, and the hilison the other, adher- 








Buffaloes and causiug 
ment with the 
thus greatly improved 
have remarked on 
the Gaurs; aul it fo 


he Lanka wild Ox proached, they will retreat so lone 
uspeet there will | car 
prove to be at least two species of Bibs, as of | themselves, they dus. 


hat 





if compeller 


\pe | termination uot to be surpassed, 


donaes 


the 


neu to breed in confiue~ 
lic spevies, which is 
in size and qualities. [ 
excessive shyness of 
lows that, when aps 
as they 
to stand and defend 
with a courage and de- 
Ther beef is 





unequalled for flavor anc 
es only it is illicit food, and not to all 








aborig’ 
vibes of them, uor are 
killthe Gaar in Hindi 
stands from 6 to G2 feo 
and is either of a ruddy 


tenderness ; but to the 


any of them allowed to 
t kingdoms. ‘The Gaur 
t high at the shoulder, 
Lrown, alias tan, or of 


a black colour, the forehead and Jimbs below the 


iid flexures being pall 
knees tufted. Capt. 





and the forehead and 
ckell a good observer, 


believes that there are two species of Bibos in 


the Chota Nagpore territories alone! 


Doubtless 


close investigation will reveal many new species 


in the Bovine. 


(2592) Genus Bison. 
Yak. Chouri Gau. 


Cranium moderate, depressed, with the facial 
portion exceeding the frontal and cerebral parts- 


% RUMINANTS. 
a Frontals broader (han Jong, convex and form- 
ing an obtuse angle with the occipital plane. 

Occipital plane smaller than the frontal plane, 
trigonal or semi circular, and ridged by the 
parietes. 

Orbits salient. 

Condyles of great foramen and of lower jaw 
low, and jaw straight. Horns attached below 
the curved or bent inter cornnal ridge, rounded 
and curving out of the lorigontal line. 

~ Ribs 14 or 15 pairs. 

A true dorsal ridge, confined to the withers. 
Mufle small, 
Dewlap none 
Types Americanas ct Poophagus. 








RUMINANTS. 
animal upon wilich ages of domestication have 
made so sinall au impression as upon the Buffaloe, 
the tame species being still most clearly referable 
to the wild ones at present frequenting all the 
great swampy junyles of India. But in those 
wildernesses as in the cow houses, a marked dis- 
tinction may be observed between the long-horned 
and curve-horned Buffaloes, or the Macrocerus 
and Speirecerus of my catalogue—which whether 
they be separate species or merely vavicties, I shall 
not venture to decide, but incline to regard 
them as species, The length of the horns of 
Macrocerus is somtimes truly enormous, or 6} 
feet each. ‘ 


There is sucha pair in the British Museum, 





‘The latter is the Yak or Chouri Gau, 

Ut inhabits alP the loftiest plateaux of High 
Asia between the Altai and the Himalaya, the 
Belut Tag aud the Peling mountains, and is found 
wild as well as tame. It cannot live on this side 
the Himalayas beyoud the immediate vicinity of 
the snows, where the tribes of the Cachar or 
Juxta-nivean region of the sub-Eimalayas rear 
large herds and cross-brecd with (le common Ox. 
The yak ruts in winter and produces young in 
autumn, after the usual period of Bovine gesta- 
tion, Small intestines 197 feet. Large 235 fect. 
Ceecum 24 feet. Width of smali gut 14 inches ; of 
great, 2 inches; of Caecum 4 inches. Caccum 
simple, that is not saeced nor banded. 


(2693) Genus Bowares. 


Bhaiusa. Arna, 

Cranium large, clongate, compressed, -exhibit- 
ing great excess in the facial over the frontal and 
cerebral portions. Froutals short, uarrow- convex, 
forming an obtuse angle with the oceipital plane. 

Occipital plane larger than the frontals, sphe- 
yoidal, moderately indeuted. 

Condyles of the foramen and lower jaw low 
and the jaw little curved. Horns attached to the 
highest line of frontals, depressed, angular, and 
horizottal. 

‘Thirteen pairs of ribs, 

No true dorsal ridge nor hump. 
Mufle very large and square, 
Dewlap medial, 

‘Types. Bubalus Buffelus, or the Bhainsa, 
and Bubalus Arna or the Arva.  [Bornouensis 
and Brachycerus are to my mind no Buffaloes, 
and their united horns form a character at vari- 
ance not only with the genus but the family. 
Henee I denominate them from this feature 
Syncerus, They are foreign to India, the and 
of the true Buffaloes. 

Habitat of the tame, universal; of the wild, 
also every place where adequate cover and swamp 
exist. ‘The haunts of the Arna or wild Buffaloe 
are the margins rather than the interior primeval 
forests, They never ascend the mountains, and 
adhere, like Rhinoceroses, to the most swampy 
sites of the district they frequent 
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aud another pair | saw in ‘Tirhut. ‘Phe Arna 
rats in autumn and the females produce one or 
two young in summer after a gestation of 10 
months. The herds are usually numerous and 
sometimes exceedingly 80, though at the season 
of love the most lusty males tead off and ap- 
propriate several females with which they form 
small herds for the time. I have no memorandum 
of the intestines of the Arna, ‘This noble species 
is, in the Saul forest and ‘Tarai, a truly stupen- 
dous animal, as tall as the Gaur and longer 
considerably and of such power and vigour as by 
his charge frequently to prostrate a well sized 
elephant! The wild animals are fully a third 
larger than the largest tame breed, and measure 
from snout to vent 103 feet, and six to six and 
half feet high at the shoulder. The wild”Buffaloe 
is remarkable for the uniform shortness of its 
tail, which extends not lower than the hock; for 
the tufts which cover his foreliead and knees, 
and, lastiv, for the great size of is horns and the 
uniform high condition of the anitnal, so unlike 
the Jeanness and angularity of the domestic 
buffaloes’ figure, even at its best. 


T have now disposed of all the Bovines proper 
of India, and might next proceed to the Bovine 
Antclopes or Busdoreinie which form another sub- 
family of the Bovide. But those animals, with 
one exception, aud that a doubtful one, viz. Portax 
picta or theNilgau—are wholly foreign toTudia,and 
the Nilgau itself rarely fould on the left bank of 
the Ganges,how coimtuon soever across that river 
all the way tothe Decean Carnatic. Wherefore, 
having no personal knowledge of the group, 
leave it untouched. It will be seen above that 
my principle of generic classification is organic 
T assume that every organic variation is a sign of 
genus, that zo¢hing but organic variation is a sign 
of genus ; that we are too ignorant at present 
of the real nature and use of most organs to 
decide on their relative value and to reject some 
because they seem comparatively uninfluential 
on the habits and economy of the animal endow- 
ed with them; that the organ is always, the 
datum ; its use always the desideratum, and that 


all organs ought to be prominently set forth 
wet ah m i 
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- SACCHARUM VIOLACEUM. 


»- tance be decided on; that ail thrée sorts of teeth 


are organs, and all therefore are properly intro- 

duced to mark genera and even higher groups ; 

that there is nod the entire uniformity of deuti- 

tion among the Ruminants which has been so | 
long asserted ; and, lastly, that the special form 

of the horns in the Cervider, though not strictly 

an organic mark, may yet be wisely used at pre- 

sent to help the indication of genera, because it 

is a very palpable sign, and one besides usually 

harmonising with, and indicative of other and 
organic modifications yet partially or wholly wa- 
derstood. {[Note. Mr Hodgson’s correction of an 
oversight in the description of Genus Axis, page 
991, reached us after the sheet has been printed 
off, For “ canines in males only,” read “ canines 
in both sexes” Eds.] 
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Mahomedan year, during which these religionisig 
fast from sunrise to sunset. Breakfast is from 2 
to 4; and during the fast, eating, drinking, and 
conjugal embraces are interdicted, as also chewing 
betel leaves, smoking aud snufting.~Herkd. 


(2695) RUTICILLA ERYTHROGASTRA, 
Guld., V. R. ‘Tricolor, Gould; a specimen of 
this fine aud very rare Himalayan bird was ob- 
tained bye a mountain stream near Landour,— 
there were a pair of them, apparently alike in 
colour. = 


(2696) RUY JUGGA. Hind, Nocturnal vigils, 
a mahomedan ccremonial on several occasions, 
—Herkl. 


(2697) RYAN. Arad. Accérding to Maho- 


(2694) RUMZAN, the ninth month of the | medanisw, one of the eight gates of Heaven. 


(2698) SABU-THA-BEY, Burmese, is one of 
the largest of trees of Burmah, Fruit, size of a 
small peach, red, very many seeds, hanging in 
clusters from the trank Maleom, V. 1. p. 179. 

(2699) SACCHARUM MUNJA, is manufac- 
tured in Bengal, into strong ropes, for tying up 
cattle, and drawing water. 

(2700) SACCHARUM SEM1-DECUMBENS. 

The plant. 
Tat also Neja, H1np. 


The grass. The Culm. 
Mora, Hip. Kelick, Hsp. 


- 
The culms are used for sercens and pens. 


(2791) SACCHARUM VIOLACEUM. Ota- 


heite Sugarcane. 


Fek, Hinp. Rickhoo, Typ. 
Kusbass, Poona, a8 
Shukur, i Ponda, os 
Ghunna, ,, 


The Otaheite sugareane is now abundantly 
cultivated in the Saharunpore district ; but, 
though it gives a larger per centage of sugar it 
is objected to by the natives as being too strong 
for the pressure of the native rill: it is therefore 
principaily cultivated for eating. In the Deyrah 
Dhoon it has been extensively cultivated for 
making sugar, and that too with much advan- 
tawe hot tt te’there pressed] with Furonean mills. 


(2702) SAGO OF THE INDIAN ARCUI- 
PELAGO.In most parts of the IndianArchipelago 
two kinds of alluvial soil are found in greater or 

less abundance, one cousisting chiefly of sand often 
thrown up in long banks, and the other chiefly 
of decomposed vegetable matter. The latter is 
often a consequence of the production of the 
former, which serves to keep out the waves of 
the sen, and allow a rank vegetation to flourish. 
In process of time, by the clevation of the surface 
and the extension ofa similar formation seaward. 
the older marshes are no longer subject to tidal 
invasion, aud become gradually filled up by the 
decay of fresh water plants. For these two de- 
scriptions of soil nature has provided two kinds 
of palm adapted ina wonderful manner to the 
necessities of man. On the barren sand she has 
planted the cocoanut, and in the morass the sago 
tree. 

The following paper is composed chiefly—1st, 
of an account of the mode of cultivating and 
using the sagoin the Moluccas translated from 
Dutch of M. de Steur’s (Tijdschrift. Neer ., Ind. 
8th ycar, 8d. part p. 867) adding to it some 
notices from Valentyn and Forrest. 2d, of an 
account of the cultivation of sago in Sumatra and 
the earlier statistics of its manufacture in Singa- 
pore, extracted from a paper in one of the early 
numbers of the Singapore Chronicle. To these 
we have added, 3rd, an account of the mode of 
vrenarine the Peart Savo of commerce by the 
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Chinese manufacturers of Singapore at the pre- | 
‘fent day and of the Singapore sago trade-] 

It is to the latter that we wish to direct atten- 
tion, because along the immense alluvial tract of 
the Sumatra coast from Siak to the Lampongs, aud 
in the large plains of the rivers of the Peninsula 
such as those of Rio, Formosa and the Muar, 
there are hundreds of miles of sago land unoccn- 
pied and unproductive, every acre of which is 
capable of yielding at the rate of about twenty | 
thousand pounds of meal yearly. 

‘The sago tree is found, in one or other of its 
species, throughout the whole length of the Ar- 
chipelago, from the islands off the west coast of 
Sumatra to New Guinea. It is probably capable 
of flourishing with complete vigour across nearly 
its entire breadth wherever its natural soil occurs, 
and certainly within ten degrees north and south 
of the equator, a band which includes all the 
Archipelago save the Philippines. ‘Lhe only coun- 
tries however where it is found growing in large 
forests are New Guinea, the Moluccas, Celehes, | 
Mindanao, Borneo, and Sumatra, being widely 
spread over the Moluccas, but confined to parti- 
cular parts of the others. 

‘The sago does not appear to be indigenous | 
in Sumatra and the Peninsula, which is perhaps | 
the reason why it is titled by the Malays. In the 
eastern parts of the Archipelago it forms in many | 
places the chief portion of food of the inhabitauts, | 
In Singapore we know it principally as an im- 
poet article prepared by washing and  granu- | 
ation for the European market. It comes to ; 
us chiefly from the adjacent coast of Sumatra } 
and from Borneo, and passes throngh the 
hands of Chinese refiuers before it is pur- 
chased for export to Europe. An account 
of the production of sago in the eastern and ! 
western parts of the Archipelago, the modes in 
which it is prepared aud used by the natives, and 
the process of purifying and granulating it in; 
Singapore, may help to fix atteution on the fact 
that the Archipelago can furnish any required | 
amount of nieal, and that its present high price 
is owing to the succession of rule manipulations, 
all attended with wastage aml expense, which it 
unnecessarily undergocs. Instead of leing at 
once carefully washed and cleanes at the place of | 
growth, this work is there perforined in a slo- | 
venly and in an insperfect manner, but with more | 
labour probably than a thorough purification by a 
good pruecss would require. It is then” packed 
in small quantities in leafy receptacles and arrives 
here dirty and sour. The Chinese have now to j 
do the whole work of cleansing over again, with 
this disadvantage that the farina is no longer 
fresh. ‘Their process too although far superior 
to that of the Malays, is imperfect, and involves 
a considerable waste both of material aud labour. 

Sago in the Moluccas. 

Amongst all the trees which we have yet men- 

tioned, says Valentyn in his account of the vege- ! 





tation of the Meluccas, there is none more useful 
to the Amboynese than the sago tree. It shews 
itself at first, and for a long time afterwards, 
merely as a bush or shrub, consisting of different 
upright branches which are about 15 or 16 feet 
high, green, concave in the inner side, convex on 
the outer, and smooth. On the lower part of 
these, long small thorns are seen, which stand 
in order above each other like needles, the mid- 
die being always the longest. ‘The leaves, which 
are very long and small, stand out on both sides 
of these branches, are longer, broader, and thin- 
ner than those of the cocoannt, and have on the 
sides soft, erect spines. In due time there rises 
from this bush a stem, which having reached 
twice the height of aman, gradually loses its 
thorns except those above, which also afterwards 
gradually fall off. ‘The branches which become 
tolerably thick, have a broad base called gururn, 
about three feet long and a foot broad, being al- 
most like a gutter which surrounds the stem and 
the next branch, and decreases to its top. The 
upper part of the branch is called gabba gabba 
and is about the thickuess of the arm at its top 





‘and much thicker below, 


As long as the stem is immature, thorny branch- 
es at the bottom protect it from the wild hogs 
who would otherwise fatten on the meal, It 
gives no fruit until all its strength is expended 
and its death approaches, and when the branches 


| are strewed with meal, at which time small fruits 


like round pigeon’s eyes shew themselves in griat 
nutaber at its top, like acrown, ‘These are 
green aud when ripe sour, and they finally be- 
come yellow. . 

(Oud eu N. O, If. This appears to be Metro- 
xylon sago, or Sagus Konigii. The following bo- 
tanical description by Dr. W. Jack, of one of the 
Sumatra aud Malacea species, Sagus levis, of 
which the accuracy is confirmed by Dr. Griffith, 
who adopts it in his paper on the Palms of Bri- 
tish Kast India appeared in the Malayan Miscel- 
lanies published at Bencoolen :-— 

This valuable tree rises to the height of about 
twenty feet, aul is generally surrounded by nu- 
merous smaller and youngey planis which spring 
up around it after the manner of the Plantain 
(Musa sapicntum). ‘The stem, which is about as 
thick as that of the cocoanut tree, is annulated 
by the vestiges of the fallen-leaves, and the upper 
part is commonly invested with their withered 
sheatls- ‘The leaves resemble those of the Cocoa- 
nut, grow more erect, and are munch more persis- 
tent, so that the foliage has not the same tufiee 
appearance, but has more of the graceful ascend- 
ing curve of that of the Saguerns Rumphii ; they 
are pinnate, unarmed ; the leaflets linear, acute, 
carinate, and smooth. That tree is from fifteen to 
tweuty years in coming to maturity, the fruetifi- 
eation then appears, aud it soon after decays and 
dies. ‘The inflorescence is terminal ; several 
spadices rise from the summit of the stem, enve- 


loped in sheaths at their joint; and alternately 
branched. It is on these branches that the 
flowers and fruit are produced, and they are ge- 
nerally from five to eight inehes in length. They 
are of a brown colour, and closely imbricated 
with broad scariose scales, within which is a 
quantity of dense feruzinous wool, in which the 
ininute flowers are imbedded and completely 
concealed. Hach scale supports two flowers which 
are hermaphrodite, and scarcely larger thau a 
grain of turnip-seed, ‘The Periauth is six-leaved, 
of which three are interior, the leaflets nearly 
equal. Stamina six, filaments very short ; an- 
thers belong, two-celled. Ovaria three, connect- 
ed togethér in the mildle, each monesporus, 
Style none, stigma small. Fruit single, nearly 
globular, somewhat depressed at the summit 
but with a short, acute,mucre or poiutin the een- 
tre; it is covered with scales which are imbri- 
cated from the top to the bottom, and are shin- 
ing of a greenish straw -colonr, of a rhomboidal 
shape, and with a longitudinal farvow down their 
middie. Below the scales the rind ia of a 
spongy consisteuee ; and the fruit contains a 
single seed, of rather an irregular shape ; aud 
having the uinbilicus situated laterally a lit- 
Ue above the base of the fruit. The progress 
of the fruit to maturity is very slow; and is 
said, according to the best information I 
can obtain, to ocenpy about three years from 
the first appearing of the spadices to the final 
ripening ofthe fruit. During the period of iu- 
florescence, the branches of the spadix are brown, 
and apparently quite bare. Afterwards a number 
of small green knobs appear above the brown 
scales? which grow enlarsing till they at length 
acquire the size of asmall apple. But few fruit 
come to maturity on each branch. 

In habit and character this three recedes con- 
siderably from the true Pale. Its propogation 
by radieal shoots, exactly in the same manner as 
the common cultivated Plantain, is peculiar, and 
is not observed in the true Palms, ‘I'he terminal 
inflorescence and death of the tree after frnctifica- 
Vion is another peculiayjty. It is allied to Calamus 
by its retroversely imbricated fruit, 

This species of Saga is abundant in many 
parts of Sumatra and at Malacca, and is employed 
in the preparation of sago for food. Considerable 
quantities are made at the Peggy Islands, lying 
olf the west coast ofSumatra, where in fact it forms 
the principal food of the inhabitants. The sago 
of Stak is remarkably fine, and is also, I believe, 
the produce of this species. At the Moluccas 
the spinous sort is considered superior to this, 
but I am doubtful whether it exists in Sinatra. 
[Note, ‘The Sumatra plantations contain three 
kinds, one spinous both on the trunk and leaves 
“rumbia” (sagus Konigii) ; one spinous on the 
leaves only, “‘sanka;” and the other without spines 
“bumban,” which appears to be the female sage or 
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e 
botanists, Valentyn says the meal of the fe-rale 
sago does not keep so long as that of the other 
species. He mentions 4 and M. de Steurs 5 
species. I. R L.] For making the sago, the tree 
must be ent before frutification commences, as it 
then becomes hard and dry. 

The sago tree, whose appearance when it has 
attained its fall growth, has much that of the 
gomuti tree, is cut down at the bottom-of the 
stem. The greater or less adaptation of the 
ground regulates its speedy or slow develop- 
inent; its full developmeut may however be placed 
at about 10 or 15 years. ‘The natives know this 
period from the appearance of the fruit at the top 
of the tree, aud then call the tree maa putric, 
(ripe). ‘The tree requires very little care in rear- 
ing it, only attention must be given that it is 
not covered by creeping plants, and, that the 
foot of the trees be kept somewhat clear of 
high weeds that the growth of young shoots 
may not be hindered. A fall grown tree of 
good quality may generally be valued at a sum 
of f. 8 copper, and a medium tree at f. 5 copper. 
The sago tree being cut down, the mealy sul. 
stance inside is taken out aud prepared for use 
and transport in the following mahner. The 
stem is cut with a parang into pieces of a fathom 
in length, whieh are split throuzh the middle and 
cut up, and are always carried with great care 
to a running water. ‘Lo separate the meal from 
the shell, the native uses an indigenous adze, 
“many,” which is of the following description ; a 
piece of bambu 3 inches in cireum/erence and 2 
feet long, is pierced with a slanting hole in which 
another piece of bambua like a chisel, and shar- 
pened atthe broad end, is stuck and fastened 
to the other witha string. Vor the cleaning of 
the sago, that is to say, to separate the meal from 
all impurities and woody particles, an apparatus 
is used called the satrany ; it consists of the end 
ofa large old sago stem already properly excavat- 
ed by nature, fitted at the broadest side by 
means of bambu pegs to a bag of the bark 
of cocoanut, “ ranut ;” the satrany thus pro- 
vided, is laid upon two wooden forks about 
8 or 4 feet high, the open end being con- 
siderably higher and placed under a stream 
of water running very gently from a bambu 
pipe, while right opposite the other end a long 
and a very strong stick is stuck in the ground, 
and bent till its upper extremity is brought down 
to the level of the runut to which it is fastened. 
The runut is thus always kept in a state of ten- 
sion, when thesago meal mixed with water is 
pressed by the hand against it. The meal passes 
through the runut, while the coarse matters, 
(ela,) remain in the sago trough, and serve as 
food for pigs and poultry. On the ela when 
thrown aside in heaps a kind of mushroom 
grows, which forms an agreeable dish; and when 
the trees rot there also grow in the rottine parts 
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forms with brown heads, which the natives 
yoast on skewers, and devour as a great dainty ; 
but the heads are taken off and then they are 
eaten by some Dutchmen also. But 1 cannot 
say how they taste, for L never had an inelina- 
tion to try them, [Note Valentyz.| 

‘The sago pressed through the satrany is receiv- 
ed into the “ goti,” which also rests on two forks 
stuck in the ground, 
split sago trunk, of which both ends are made 
wilter tight by sago leaves and the epongy sub- 
stance of gomuti, or the bark of the kaya puti 
tree. ‘The goti always reevives such a supply of 
water from its upper extremity that it remains 
fuil, and gently overflows at the jow end, thus 
allowing the heavy farina to sink, while any 
woody particles that have been pressed through 
the rmnut are carried off by the water. 

This simple operation, called pukul sago or 
striking the sago, being performed, the farina is 
taken out of the goti and packed in eylindrical 
baskets made of sago leaves, ready for exporta- 
tiou. ‘These baskets, which are all nearly of the 
same size, are named “ tumang-sago.”” 

It is worthy of remark that the whole of this 
native mode of preparing the sago, which comes 
entirely within the reach and understanding 
of every inhabitant, was taught to the Amboynese 
by Rumphius who is so well known to them. 
Before that time the Amboynese, like the na- 
tives at this day at various places on Ceram and 
Buru, and also elsewhere as on the west const 


of Sumatra, used the sago mixed with the ela. | 


The recollection of Rumphius is general amongst 
the Amboynese, and is accompanied by a true 
recognition of the value of this most necessary 
mode of preparing an article of food which na- 
ture has so bountifully bestowed. 

A good sago tree produces about 25 tumangs 
of weal, which being sold at from 0°75 to 0°80 
k. gives the manufacturer a good profit. 

The native of the Moluccas prepares the meal 
in different ways, chiefly however as a hard 
bread, which, if kept dry, may be preserved as 
long as our ship’s biscuits, and is called sago 
“Jemping.” The meal after having heen dvied for 
two or three days is sifted until it becomes toler- 
ably fine but remains somewhat adhesive. It is 
then formed into small flat cakes which, to the 
number of 7 or 8, are placed in a mould of red 
earth and baked to the proper degree. 

The sago bornek or Borne granular sago, is 
dried for a shorter period, then sifted, and sha- 
ken by two men in a piece of cloth until it granu- 
lates. It is then smeared with fresh cocoanut 
oil and heated in an iron pan (tatyu) until it 
attains a certain degree of hardness, after which 
it is placed in the sun to dry. 

A third mode of preparation is the sago tetu- 
pala. The meal is aired untilit becomes red, 
when it is sifted, and stuffed into an entire fresh 
Tacske, coliiah ca minaaldl ta cafferent rere above 


The goti is a portion of a: 


afire until it bursts and the sago is roasted. 
Sago thus prepared may be preserved a long 
time if kept dry. 

The fourth mode is the “ sago buksona.” The 
meal is mixed with grated santang kalapa, sugar, 
and a little pepper and salt, enveloped in young 
sago leaves, and bdiled in water. 

‘Lo make the “ sago or kwee bagea,” the meal, 
after being dried in the air to reduess, is sifted, 
| mixed with fresh kanari kernels, and then baked 
| in young sago leaves. ‘Sago baruwa” are small 
sago cakes of different forms, ‘The “ sago sinnle”? 
is the meal baked toa cake ina pot, The “ sago 
uha” is the meal enveloped in fresh saga leaves 
and baked on the fire. “ Sago kalapa,” like the 
lemping, is baked in moulds and mingled with 
much grated santang kalapa; the outside is 
smeared with gula areng, and it is eaten warm. 
Sago kalapa is even preferred by Europeans to 
bread at breakfast, and ranked as a dainty ““Pa- 
peda,” “ sago bubur or pap” is prepared in the 
same way as arrow root. 

To proceed to the uses to which the native of 
Moluccas puts (he sago tree over and above ex- 
tracting from ita wholesome and abundaut arti- 
cle of food, we remark that no part of it is lost 
or suffered to remain unappropriated. 

The branches, dried and cut to lengths of 6 to 
10 feet and in the state called gaba gaba, soon 
gaina fine brown, shining colour; the hard shell 
preserves the spongy interior from destruction 
when it is not exposed to rain and fumidity. ‘The 
houses are partly and sometimes wholly made of 
gaba gaba; the best are those of which the 
frame work is of wood and the sides of gaba 
gaba, The branches having a concave and a 
convex side are fastened to each other by small 
pins, and make as good a wall as planks, In- 
stead of a wall round the yard they also use the 
gaba gaba, which is made to rest on a low frame 
work or foundation of stone, and is protected 
f above, by a little atap copping. The gabba 

gabba placed on a wooden frame work generally 
lasts from 10 to 15 years. 

The leaves of the tree, while still green, are 
made into ataps, and se?ve to cover dwellings. 
When well laid on they last about 7 years. The 
bark of the tree furnishes a valuable fuel, The 
slalk of the leaf gives the well known “ sapu lidi,” 
like that of the cocoanut and gomuti. 

The hard rind or bark of the thicker or lower 
side of the branch-stem is made into a kind of 
bucket called gururu, in which the sazawero liquor 
is collected. From the extremity of the branch, 
while it is yet very young and green, they pre- 
pare a kind of kadas which is used for the sails 
| of native vessels and of orembaais, and also for 
making the thick and middling sails called ayia 
ayia. The root of the tree which has been cut 
down produces new shoots, and is therefore not 
dug out. 

We mav remark finally that the Moluccas 
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produce five kinds of sago trees, viz. sago-ihar, 
with all its leaves depending and full of thorns; 
sago-tuni with horizontal leaves and less thorny ; 
sago-molat, entirely divested of thorns; sago- 
makanaru, with leaves somewhat bent down, and 
sago-rottan, like the last, but with a stem much 
higher than the other kinds.« 

Forrest and his crew, during the voyage in the 
Tartar Galley which he has so graphically de- 
scribed, lived much on sago, and his experiences 
as an actual sago eater in the Moluccas, enable 
him to speak with all the knowledge aud disere- 
lion of a fariuaceous epicure. ‘The following 
remarks by him will therefore complete our 
notices of sago in the Moluccas. 

One tree will produce from two to four hun- 
dred weight of flour. Ihave often found large 
pieces of the sago tree on the sea shore, drifts 
from other countries, The sago thus steeped in 
the salt water, had always a sour disagreeable 
smell ; and in this state, I dare say, the wild hogs 
would not taste it. ‘The leaf of the sago tree 
makes the best covering for houses, of all the 
palm kind [Note. ‘Those trees of the palm kind, 
have alla heart like what is called the cabbage 
tree; even the head of the common ratan has a 
small cabbage, of which I have eat.] it will last 
seven years, Coverings of the nipa [The ordinary 
leaf for covering so called.} or common attop, 
such us they use on the south west coast of 
Sumatra, will not last half the time. When sago 
trees arad&t down, fresh ones sprout up from the 
roots, 

We seldom or never see sngo in Europe, but 
in a granulated state. ‘To bring it into this state 
from the flour, it must be first moistened, and 
passed through a sieve into an iron pot (very 
shallow) held over a fire, which enables it to as- 
sume a globular form. 

Thus, our grained sago is half baked, and will 
keep long. The pulp or powder, of which this is 
made, will also keep long, if preserved from the 
air, but, if exposed, it presently turns sour. 

The Papua oven, for this flour, is made of earthen 
ware. It is generally nine inches square, and 
about four deep : it ig, divided into two equal 
parts by a partition parallel to its sides. Each of 
those parts is subdivided into eight or nine, about 
an inch broad ; 30 the whole contains two rows 
of cells, about eight or nine in a row. When the 
cell is broad, the sago cake is not likely to be 
well baked. I think the best sized cell is such 
as would contain an ordinary octavo volume up- 
on its edge. 

When they are of such a size, the cakes will be 
properly baked, in the following manner, 

‘The oven is supposed to have at its bottom, a 
round handle, by which the baker turns the 
cells downward upon the fire. When sufficiently 
heated, it is turned with the mouths of the cells 
up, aud then rests upon the handle (which is now 
become the bottom) as on a stand. 





When the oven is heating, the baker isan 
posed to have prepared his flour, by breaking 
the lumps small, moistening it with water, if too 
dry, and passing it once or twice through a sieve, 
at the same time rejecting any parts that look 
black or smell sour. This done, he fills the cells 
with the flour, lays a bit ofclean leaf over, and 
with his finger presses the flour down into the 
cell, then covers all up with leaves and puts a 
stone or piece of wood at top, to keep in the heat, 
Tn about ten or twelve minutes, this will be suf. 
ficiently baked, according to their thickness ; 
and bread thus baked, will keep, I am told se. 
veral yeara. T have kept it twelve mouths "nor 
did vermin affect it in that time. It may not be 
amiss to mix a little salt with the flour. 

‘The sago bread, fresh from the oven, eats just 
like hot rolls, I grew very fond of it ae “del 
both my officers. If the baker hits his time 
the cakes will be nicely browned on each side. 
If the heat be too great, the corners of the cakes 
will melt into a jelly, which, when kept, be- 
comes hard and horny ; and, if eat fresh proves 
insipid. When properly baked, it is in a kind 
of middle state, between raw and jellied. 

A sago cake, when hard, requires to be soak- 
ed in water, before it be eaten, it then softeng 
and swells into a curd, like biscuit soaked ; but 
if eat withont soaking (unless fresh from. the 
uae feels disagreeable, like sand in the 
_ Nowonder then, if agriculture be neglected 
in a country, where the labour of five men, in 
felling sago trees, beating the flour, and instant. 
ly baking the bread; will maintain a hundred 
T must own my crew would have preferred vice; 
and when my small stock of rice, which I carri- 
ed from Balambangan, was near expended Thay 
heard them grumble, and say manti "makin 
roti Papua, “ we must soon eat Papua bread,” 
But as I took all opportunities of baking it 
fresh, being almost continually in port, the 
were very well contented, ‘ * 

The sago bread intended for immedi 
need ee ae kept so long in the ame ae 
is intended for sea use, whi i 
resemble biscuit. fang bes aid ° 

Ihave often reflected how well 
nel, Reagereiny and many other 
tors might ‘have fared, when assing thi; rif 
distress for provisions, had they terete. ie 
find the groves of sago trees, with which most 
islands here in low latitudes abound ; Morty: 
near Gilolo especially. Fresh bread made of 
sago flour, and the kima (a large shell fish Jik 
a cockle) would have been no bad support mene 
the Moluccas. The kima is found in abundanes 
of all sizes, at low water, during spring ides. 
on the reefsof coral rocks. From experience I 
equal the fresh baked sago bread toour whe t 
bread ; and the kima stewed, is ag good as ca 
fish, nor does one tire ofit; butit muet re 


Dampier, Fur. 
circumnaviga. 
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ralewed some time, or it will not be tender, Its 
roe will sometimes weigh six pounds; the fish 
altogether, when cleared ofthe shell, weighing 
twenty or thirty pounds. 

The Sago of Sumatra. From the Singapore 
Chronicle. 

Low marshy situations shut out, but at no 
great distance from the sea, and well watered by 
fresh water seem most productive. ‘Ihe soil in 
euch situations to the depth of several feet is 
generally a flaccid mould, coimposed chiefly of 
decayed vrgetable matter and extremely pervious 
to water, below the above depth a stratum of 
marine formation generally exists. According 
to Raffles, in Java this tree is found only in a 
few low maishy situtuations, and the prepara- 
tion of sago from the nature of the soil in the 
places we have mentioned is very similar, all of 
them being deep bogs, next to impassable to one 
unaccustomed to such walking, 

Cutting down and burning the jungle is all 
the preparation required previous to planting the 
palm, at about 5 fathoms apart, which is best 
done from the seed, a small black nut, about the 
size of a pullet’s egg. 

Plautations have been tried from the suckers, 
but the injury sustained by their roots in the 
separation from the parent stem has invariably 
retarded their growth above a year, 

From seven to ten years is the time it takes for 
the tree to bear fruit,when planted from the seed 
iu the first instance ; the pith commences gene- 
rally at about the age of 6 or 7 years; after 
this period, it gradually loses its moisture, and 
is no longer fit for sago when the tree comes into 
bearing. 

Sago is cultivated in large patches, divided 
into lots the property of individuals, aud as ninch 
as one man, his wife and family choose to look 
after: I say choose, because it is not as much as 
they could if they would attend. One man as 
above can manage 100 fathoms square, upon 
this he plants 400 seeds, and subsists himself 
for the first 6 or 7 years on his means, not un- 
frequently leaving the trees to take care of them- 
selves, until he can commence the pith is not 
known to the inhabitants.” Marsden says that 
eago is but little used by the Sumatrans, and 
Crawfurd presumes that in’ this, or the Western 
part of the Archipelago, the sago palm is an 
exotic. Our enquiries have been unavailing in 
the attempt to discover it to be indigenous in our 
neighbourhood, and we feel confident that it does 
not, exist in the native wild state to the westward 
of Borneo. 

The best sago produced in our vicinity, is 
from the Islands of Appong and Panjang, which 
form the East bunk of Brewers Straits or properly 
Salat Panjang, and next in quality, is that from 
the rivers Mandha, Kataman, Goung Egal, Plan- 
dok, and Anak Sirka, lying between the Kampar 
and Indraviri rivers, on Sumatra. or Pulo Percha, 





as it is called by the Malays. Of least value is 
the produce of the islands of Buru, Ungah, 
and Kundor, in the straits of Dryon or Salat 
Duri. ‘The eago palm is found in several other 
places in simall quantities, but is seldom cut 
down by the lazy possessors of it, to whom it 
probably descended through a long line of equally 
sluggish ancestors, from some Inchi of zaman 
daulu, who had better notions when he planted it. 
‘The native commence cutting From that day the 
supply is constant, each tree throws out from 10 
to 20 suckers, which increase so rapidly that the 
owner is obliged to thinthem constantly. A 
good tree yields from 40 to 50 tampins, and the 
worst ever cut down about 25; this is on Ap- 
pong. The ‘Tampin of Appong is to that of 
Mandha as4isto 5. Itis a rough measure 
made of the leaves of the sago tree of a conical 
form 20 to 30 inches long with a base of about 8 
inches diameter both ends of this are stuffed 
with the refuse pith to prevent the escape of the 
farina, and the tampin of Appong hokls on an 
average 19 pounds avoirdupuis—thus 7 tampin 
very ucarly equal a picul of this place, or 133} 
Ibs. avoirdupois, 

It will be needless to speak of the sago of 
each place, differing but a little in quality, and 
in the measures they are sold by, as the acute- 
ness of the Chinese brings them all to their true 
level on arrival here, One remark on the stupi- 
dity ofthe cultivators may be made,.viz., that 
160 tampins of Appong may alway’s be purchased 
on the spot, cheap or dear at other places it mat- 
ters not, for 6 1-4 reals or Sp. Drs, 5-12 asa 
Sp. Dr. or a Real is the same thing with them 
and both go alike for 244 doits or 82. cefits of a 
Sp. Dr. of Singapore. If the person in quest of 
sago takes doits, they must be of the small 
kind, but thick, At Mandha, on the same prin- 
ciple the same number of tampins may be had 
for Sp. Drs. 9°61. Now the Appong measure 
yields 14 piculs 29 catties and the Mandha 17 
piculs 86 catties ; being a difference against Ap- 
pong of Sp Drs. 2 51, aud all because they say 
it has been the adat or custom to sell it so. 

One person is sufficient to clear the underwood 
away as it grows up in every lot of 100 fathoms 
square, The whole family are however fully oc- 
cupied when they cnt down the trees for manu- 
fucture which is always done on the spot where 
the tree is felled. They prepare the number of 
Tampins or measures required for the reception 
of the sago in the first instance,” and put them 
out to dry ; they then fell the tree, and split it 
in halves by means of wedges, build a temporary 
house over it and dig out the pith with hoes 
made from the rind of the tree. They then 
carry the pith up into the house; the floor of 
which is latticed so close as just to allow the 
finer parts of the medulla to pass through on 
being wetted with water and trodden by the feet. 
Into this house the produce of two or three trees 


~ is brought at a tine, and all the finer parts are 
carried down by the water into the tranks of the 
trees, [Note, A boat is often used.] 3 or 4 feet 
in diameter which are cleanly hollowed out 
and left below to receive it. In order that no 


' wastage may take place, they lead a mat, made ! 


also of the leaves of the palmy from the floor of 
the work shop down into the shells of the trees, 
and this carries the water without spilling any. 
‘They trample it until the water passes through 
clear of the farina, and then throw away the re- 
fuse, keeping sufficient merely to stuff the ends 
of the tampin. By the next day, the medulla has 
settled in the trunks of the trees, leaving the wa- 
ter at the top; thisis drawn off aud the sago 
flour thrown in its wet state into the tampin 
already prepared, and left to strain itself: some 
refuse pith is then pat on the end, before left 
open,of the base of the cone, ani the work is done. 
The sell of the tree is cut up for firewood or in 
slips aud thrown into the marsh, to prevent the 
poor devils going quite overhead in carrying 
down the sago to the boats waiting for it, ‘Mhis 
is always their duty, for if the Malays who come 
to purchase could not get this included in their 
agreement the chances are they would yo else- 
where in search of the sago, Sago once made is 
obliged to be kept wet or it would spoil in a few 
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, Appong has 350 souls employed and couly 
| produce 3,000 piculs. ‘Chia would afford un- 
der all the disadvantages at which they sell it Sp. 
dollars 1,024 per annum a sum quite dtlequate 
to the demands for foreign luxuries of people 
who do not eat rice, and live upon the produce 
of their woods. ‘I'he people of Siak were the 
chief importers of sago into Malacca, whence 
erroneously it got the name of Siak sago deserib- 
edas the best by Crawfurd : Siak itself exports 
no sago. < 

Malays all agree that the cultivation of sago 
is the most profitable of agricultural pursuits, not 
yielding even to the cultivation of rice by Sawas, 
for once in bearing the trees are ad infinitum 
equally profitable and require little or no labour. 

‘The miserable state of barbarism in which the 
cultivators of sago exist, puts all calculations at 
defiance, but we do not hesitate in saying that if 
any person would commence here, and there are 
many places peculiarly favourable to it and of 
considerable extent, the profits of an English acre 
when the trees were once fit to cut would amount 
on u low estimate to 50 pounds sterling per an- 
num after paying all expenses, 

‘This too is a branch of agriculture that an 
European might engage in without the certainty 
of being robbed, which pertains to the culture of 





days; again, kept constantly wet the tampin 
leaves soon rot ; cultivators cannot therefore 
keep a stock ready, but at greater risk than these 
savages choose to uudergo. ‘They have a method 
of frying the meal over the fire called there sago 
randang, which sells for a real or 82 cents of a 
sp. dollar, for 16 of their gantongs are equal to 
20 of Singapore or one picul, This however 
will not keep Jong ; as damp throws it all into 
a glutinous mass and ina short time spoils it, 
and it may easily be supposed that their situa- 
tions are not very dry and airy. At Appong the 
sago is made by Orang” Uttan or people of 
the woods, who speak a jargon of Malay, are not 
Mahoinetans, and eat the hogs, deer, &e, with 
which their island abounds, ‘Ihe maritime Ma- 
lays who visit them for sago, are obliged to be 
always upon their guayd, and not unfrequently 
wait 2 months for a cargo of a few hundred tam- 
pins; if they take money to purchase they get it 
much quicker, but require additional caution in 
making advances. There are said to be about 
350 souls, and that the produce might be put 
down at 3,000 piculs a year, Most of these peo- 
ple are dependants of Siak and Campar, the chiefs 
of the former place practising a system of extor- 
tion and rapine enough to induce any other class 
of people less accustomed to it to desert the place. 
[We lately found two families on Battam, they 
had managed to make their eseape,—J. R, L] 
The cultivators in the other places are Malayas 
and much superior, though their exports are se- 
verally less, and trafficking with them is nat so 
dangerous or uncertain. 


spices &c. 

The maritime Malays, who are almost the sole 
importers of sago, are enabled generally to realize 
from 80 to 120 per cent. on their cargoes: they 
are seldom ten days at sea, and notwithstanding 
the occasional detentions and annoyances they 
experience in carring on this traffic, must, with 
few exceptions, be well recompensed, 

Allowing an absence of two months, in a boat 
of two coyans, and five men, bringing back four 
hundred ‘Tampin, they have a clear gain on their 





return cargo of 17 to 26 dollars according to the 
state of the market, giving each person a profit 
as wages, when sago is in demand, of two anda 
half Spanish Dollars per month, and putting 
a side 50 cents for wear and tear of the boat, a 
sum quite adequate for this purpose independent 
of the perference which people bred up to a sea 
faring life, generally give to it over all other 
modes of more profitable subsistance, and setting 
aside the chance of again which they have on 
their cargoes imported into the sago districts. 

It is curioys to contemplate the natural prices 
fixed by the two classes who cultivate sago. 
From what we have before stated, it will appear 
that the rude inhabitants of Appong, by caleu- 
lation of their wages of labour and profits of stock, 
on areduced scale compared with their more 
civilized and wealthier neighbours, the Malays 
of Mandha and other places, have contented 
themselyes with an average rate about 30 per 
cent less, evidently arising from their poverty 
and barbarous condition, 

We have no data from which to compute the 
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‘even probable time at which the sago tree was 
introduced into our vicinity ; connections have 
existed for ages amongst the people of this part 
of the Archipelago, and the Kastern Islands, 
which thong not perhaps purely commercial, 
were yet suflicient to have brought this about af- 
fording at once ag it does, a livelihood and sub- 
sistance, without the possibility of a scarcity 
requiring little Jabour beyond planting the seed, 
and of all others most casy of atttainment and 
agreeable to the scale of Malayan industry. 

The most satisfactory conclusion we can ar- 
rive at in the above speculation is, that when or 
how iutroduced it matters litle, since it will be 
evideut, that of late years only it has acquired 
any aonsequence as an article of commerce. It 
has lain dormant from various causes, among the 
most evident of which appear to have been the 
want of purchasers from the grower, even Malays 
themselves of other parts being formerly afraid 
to visit them,—the attendant difficulty of getting 
it to a market, Malacca being the only one ex- 
cept Penang, which previous to the establishment 
of Singapore was at too greata distance, besides 
the risk of meeting Pirates on the voyage,—aud 
again, the naturally slothful «disposition of cul- 
tivators which operated effectually in keeping 
down the produce, until of late years, when 
Singapore, ina great measure removing the 
above obstacles, has created a stimulus to exer- 
tion, more probably on the steady increase than 
the decline, great as the demand now is. 

Manufacture of Pearl Sago in Singapore, by 

Chinese. 

The greater number of the Singapore manufac- 
tories are placed on the flat ground between the 
basis of Pearls and Oo Long’s hills and the 
winding and branching creeks and canals of the 
Singapore river, a situation admirably adapted for 
them, for the creeks bring the sago boats up to 
them in front and the hill supplies them from 
behind with an abundanee of pure water. To 
procure a constant supply, wells are dug on the 
lower slope of the hill, and the water is led into 
the manufactories by a succession of wooden 
troughs having their bottoms lined with clay 
and which are supported by cross sticks fastened 
at the place of contact by rattan. The essential 
features of every manufactory are, the landing 
place where the sago is taken from the boats, 
a rude shed where it is removed from the sago 
leaves in which it is enveloped, a second 
shed where it is purified, and the large house 
where it is formed into pearl sago Besides 
the tables, furnaces, and bins required for 
the sago, the latter contains the beds, stools 
and dining tables of the workmen, and oc- 
casionally heaps of boxes, Hitherto it has 
been an attap shed roughly put together 
and often only partially closed at the sides. 
But some of the more wealthy manufactures 
are now raising substantial edifices of brick 





and tile, and it $s to be hoped will also introduce 
into theirestablishments a little attention to clean- 
liness and comfort. At present the mass of de- 
composing vegetable matter which surrounds the 
sheds produces a sour disagreeable smell. The 
sago leaves and refuse accumulating in some 
places for the last BX) years, have there formed 
extensive beds, spongy at the top and solid be- 
low six or seven feet in thickness. 

The tampins having been placed in heaps in 
the shed, the firet step is to open them, cast the 
contents ova plank frame about 12 feet square, 
surrounded by a rin rising about 2 inches from 
the surface. ‘The sago, massed together by having 
remained compressed in the tampiv, is here 
broken up by the common chankal, a kind of hoe. 

‘The raw sayo having been thus made ready 
for the manufactory, the first process to which 
it is subjected is that of a thorough washing, 
without which it would remain impure and 
coloured. For this purpose strong tubs are 
employed, about 32 inches deep, 40 inches in 
diaMheter at the top and 6 inches more at the 
bottom ; they are bound by three hoops, each 
formed of about six thick rattans twisted toge- 
ther. A piece of thin coarse cloth is fastened 
by its four corners over each tub when used, 
and hangs loosely into it. The moist sago being 
poured into this strainer, and there broken and 
bruised by the hand, is | agitated until all its 
fine particles pass through the cloth and descend 
to the bottom of the tub, while the fragments of 
leaf, fibre and other impurities which remain in 
the cloth, are shaken into a round mass, which 
is taken up ina bow! and thrown aside. The 
rapidity and deftness with which this and all the 
other manipulations are performed are very 
striking. ‘Ihe sago is next stirred about with 
an oar for about an hour, after which it is left 
to stand for about 19ghours, when the water is 
ladled ont, and the sago, which fills about half 
the tub, is removed to undergo the last purify- 
ing process which precedes the granulation. 
This is performed in a mode at ouce simple 
and ingenious, the same principle being availed 
of which serves the gold and tin miners of the 
Archipelago to clean the ore ; the more precious 
matter happening, in all three cases, to be 
heavier than that with which it is mixed ; and 
being thus readily separable by the action of run- 
ning water, 

‘Two tubs are placed at a distance of ten or 
twelve feet from each other, and connected by 
two tronghs raised by a frame work above them. 
‘These troughs are about 10 inches deep, 14 inch- 
es broad at the top and 11 at the bottom, one 
end being closed, and the other open, but having 
grooves in its sides and bottom, like those of a 
sluice, into which a series of horizontal pieces of 
wood or sticks fit, each being about %-ths of an 
inch in thickness. The end of a piece of cloth 
of the breadth of the trough being placed over 
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the grooves at the bottom, thé shortest of the 
sticks is pressed down upon it, and the cloth, 
thus fastened, is made to hang down over the 
edges of the trough into the tub below it. 
tub at the other end now receives the sago to 
about two-thirds of its depth, when it is filled 
up nearly to the top with whter. A man now 
stirs up a portion of the sago with au oar till the 
water obtains a milky appearance, when he pro- 
ceeds to pour it into the troughs. ‘lo prevent 
its falling abruptly, an inclined piece of wood, 
eight inches broad, is fixed across the trough, 
so as to leave only a narrow slit between it and 
the end of the trough. ‘The water is poured ou 
this, descends into the trough, and slowly flow- 
ing to the other end deposits a portion of the 
sago in its progress. ‘The suspended cloth, be- 


coming saturated, serves at once to maintain and | 


equalized the overflow of the water into the tub 
below it. When the water is poured in, the first 
waves advance rapidly and carry away much of 
the sago, but those that succeed deposit the great- 
er part of their move solid contents, transporting 
into the tub owly the lighter fibrous particles 
which it is the object of this operation to separate 
from the farina, and vy the time the man las 
performed a similar service at the other trough, 
and is ready to pour a fresh supply into the first, 
the water flowing down the cloth has lost its 
whiteness. ‘This process is continued until the 
deposit rises nearly to the level of the stick, when 
the sago next to it, which generally contains 
some impure sediment, is taken tp with the fin- 
gers and thrown into the tub. The second stick 
is now fixed above the first, a fold of the cloth 
being interposed between them to prevent any 
liquid sago escaping though the seam, and the 
operation goes on as before. When the milk in 
the upper tub begins to grow shallow, it is again 
filled up with water and regre sago stirred up and 
mixed with it. During the interval and at other 
wore prolonged interruptions the water in the 
troughs has sometimes time to deposit all its 
contents, the last being a fine fibrous matter 
which, if not removed, would leave a thin 
yellow layer, The surface is washed with the 
hand until this layer is effaced and held in 
suspension, When the troughs have been 
gradually filled up in the manner described, by 
succession of deposits, and the wall built up to 
the top by the last stick, the sago is left to con- 
solidate for 12 or 14 hours. The farina which 
passes out of the troughs in the current is after- 
wards thrown into one of the tubs whose con- 
tents are to be washed and deposited in their 
turn, and some of it may even be destined to 
pass throagh the process many times before it 
sinks in the trough. 

In order to givejt the degree of dryness requir- 
ed, it is removed from the troughs and exposed 
for one day to the sun in lumps about a cubic 
foot in size, which vre placed on tables standing 


The'! 


inthe open air, Large kajangs (Note. Mats 
| made of the leaf of the mangkwang.] are kept 
‘in readiness to cover it when a shower, of rain 
‘falls. Itis next carried to the large shed where 
‘itis thrown in a heap on a long table and 

broken down into a pulveruleut state. It then 
i passes through an oblong sieve, 30 inches by 
| 20 inches, of which the béttom is formed of 
} paralled fibres from the stem of the cocoanut leaf, 
; kept in their positions by strings which cross 
ithem at distanees of a about 2 inches. ‘hhe 
lumps which do not pass through the long in- 
terstices between the fibres are thrown back into 
the heap. : 

The granulation or pearling now takes place. 
The sifted sago is placed in a cloth of which the 
'endsare tied toa Songstick and which is kept 
expanded in a bagshape by a short cross stick. 
A horizontal vibratory motion is given to this, 
the whole mass being kept in coustant agitation, 
and every part successively driven along the sides 
of the bag. [Note. Some experience is required 
in drying the sago to the proper degree prepa- 
ratory to granulation, If under died or over 
dried it will not granulate.) ‘This lasts for about 
aminute, when the new granular sago is again 
passed through a sieve similar to the preceding 
one, but the smaller grains which pass through 
are those which are now rejected. ‘Those that 
remain are trans“erred toa circular sieve, of which 
the bottom is formed of fine stripes of bainbu 
crossing each other, ‘The grains that pass 
through the square holes thus produced form the 
pearl sago of commerce in the unroasted state. 
‘Those that are larger than the holes are thrown 
back into the heap to run through the same 
course again. ‘Io assist the men the oblong 
sieves and the granulating bag are sometimes sus~ 
pended by rattans from the rafters of the shed. 

‘The roasting takes place in a row of iron pans, 
each about 23 feet in diameter, which are built 
intoa platform of masonry about 15 feet long and 
4 feet in breadth, covered with flat tiles. The pans 
rest. in an inclined position partly against the back 
of the platform which rises about a foot above its 
level, and partly on a small prop of brick work 
on the right side, an offshoot from the wall. In- 
to the top of this prop a plate is sunk in which 
a cloth saturated with wood oil [Minia krueng,] 
is kept. Behind each pan is an open furnace 
mouth, and a man constantly attends to the fires, 
keeping them supplied with a few billets of ba- 
kauwood, and regulating them with along two 
pronged iron fork so as to maintain a moderate 
heat. The pan being gently rubbed with the 
cloth a man who sits in front of it on alow stool 
placed on the platform pours into it a quantity 
of granular sago. ‘This he slowly stirs for a 
short ‘time with a wooden implement called 
“ weah” having a sharp curved edge. More sago 
‘is poured in watil it amounts to about two chupas, 

when as it hardens he uses the weah more freely. 





. 


After about three minutes roasting, it is removed 
t8 a table and passed through a round sieve si- 
milar to that before described. ‘The grains that 
adhere to each other are thrown aside, and those 
that pass through form a smoking heap which is 
allowed to lie undisturbed for about 12 hours. 
The grains are about the same size as they were 
before roasting, and some retain wholly or par- 
tially their white and mealy appearance, but the 
greater part having become trausluentand glutin- 
oug, and all have acquired a certain degree of 
toughness, although still soft. [This change ap- 
pears to be brought about in this way. The water 
contained in the granules being heated first con- 
verts the mealy starch into a jelly and then 
escapes by evaporation, leaving the jelly tough. 
The second tonefaction drives out the remainder 
of the water.] 

The final process is another roasting, which 
renders them hard and tough, and greatly reduces 
their size. The pearl sago thus prepared and 
fit for exportation, is put away in large open bins 
ready to be transferred to boxes or bags when 
sold. 

The method of making pearl sago which we 
have described appears to have undergone no im- 
provement or change whatever since it was in 
troduced into Singapore in 1819. One of the 
oldest manufactories informs us that it was 
taught to the first Chinese who tried it here, by 
a woman who came from Bukit Batu, a place on 
the coast of Siak facing the large island of Ben- 
colin, and famous for its great fishery of the 
trubu, the roe of which isso extensively used. 
We should rather have supposed that it was iu- 
troduced into Singapore from Malacca, where 
manufactories had existed for many years before 
the establishment of Singapore. It is certain 
however that Malacca derived the art from Bu- 
kit Batu, where it originated about the beginning 
of this century. Tt was long kept secret, -but 
in Singapore it appears almost from the first to 
have been conducted without any attempt at con- 
cealment. 

From 20 to 30 men are employed in the larger 
manuiactories,but if their labours were confined to 
the making of pearl sago, 16 men would suffice for 
a manufactory such as we have described above, 
and they would produce about 450 piculs per 
month, Their wages are, for the  roasters 
and the man at the troughs 4 dollars, and for 
the other men 24 to 3 dollars a month, and they 
receive their food hesides. The original outlay 
is probably from 300 to 400 dollars. ‘The profit 
of course varies greatly ; and the business cannot 
be so certainly lucrative as_has been sometimes 
supposed, since there have been instances of fai- 
lures. There are at present fifteen Chinese ma- 
nufactories in Singapore, and two have recently 
been commenced by Europeans. We doubt their 
being able to compete successfully with Chinese, 
unless they can introduce a more perfect washing 
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and granulating process, that adapted at present 
requiring so much labour, and being attended 
withso much waste, that unless the full work 
be got from the Chinese employed, there will be 
little room for profit. The Chinese method of 
preventing all loss of labour which they carry 
into most of their updertakings is brought into 
the sago concerns also. One of the principal 
shareholders lives in the manufactory, and the 
best workmen have small shares in the profits 
besides their wages. 

The Trade in Sago. We have seen that a 
large portion of the sago imported into Singa- 
pore is the produce of the marshes of Siac 
and Indragiri, the low island of Rantan con- 
taining the most extensive plantations. It 
is purehased in Siac from the Malays and 
Orang Sakai by Malays, chiefly of Siac and Sin- 
gapore, who resort there in small boats for the 
purpose. Jn their hands its cost is enormously 
enchanced, the Sakai selling it to them at about 
10 cents per picul, and they selling it to the 
Singapore manufacturers at from 70 cents to one 
dollar per picul. [Note. ‘The plantations belong 
to Malays who employ the Sakai as serfs in 
planting them and preparing the sago, allowing 
them one half of the produce, On this and wild 
animals they subsist, and the sago which they 
do not require they dispose of to Malays in 
barter for cloth, tobaceo, &e. The Malays 
admit that by this mode of dealing the sago does 
not cost them much more than 10 cents per 
picul, This entirely agrees with the system 
adopted in their dealings with the Binua of Johore 
—Jour. Ind. Arch, Vol. 1.] The Malays at the 
Siak islands, and at the sago plantations 
between Kampar and Indragiri where they have 
no serfs, sell the sago on the spot at about 20 
cents per picul. The price obtained by the 
latter for pearl sago was at first 6 dollars per 
picul. ‘The Singapore Manufacturers having sue- 
ceeded in improving its quality by a more 
careful manufacture, and the demand increas- 
ing for export to Europe, the price rose in 
1824 to7 dollars. ‘This caused the establish- 
ment of several new manufactories towards 
the end of that year which at once brought 
it down to 5} to 6} dollars In 1825 the supply 
exceeded the demand and two of the principal ma- 
nufactories, one of which had emyloyed 55 men, 
were abandoned, and the price well to 4 to 5 dol- 
lars, In 1826 it descended to 8% dollars to 4 
dollars, and hy 1881 it was 2} to 24 dollars, In 
1838 it was so low as dollar 12 to 13, After this 
it rose again. In 1845 it wasabout 8 dol- 
lars. It is now about 2 dollars 65 cents, and 
has for several years remained between 2 and 3 
dollars. 

The importations during the earlier years of 
the Settlement were as follows ?— 

1819—22 boats, quantity not ascertained, 
1820—5,68+4 piculs. 
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Low as the price of sago has fal 
a which we 


hardly point out, after all the dat 
have placed before our readers, that it is still 
much above its naturalamount. It is not an ar- 
ticle which can ever displace the cereals, or which 
we coull wish to be anywhere substituted for 
them, but it ought to be produced in an export- 
able state at such a price as to be within reach of 
the poorer classes, whenever a diminution in the 
supplies of rice or corn deprives them of a_ suffi- 
cient quantity of their ordinary food, This could 
easily be accomplished by Europeans possessed 
of a little mechanical skill, who would combine 
manufactories and plantations, and thus save the 
present esormous waste of labour and raw ma- 
terial, 25 cents per picul seems to be about the 
natural price of sago flour properly prepared at 
the plantation for exportation, and this is near- 
ly equivalent to"l0 pounds for a penny. We 
have sven that at present the poor Sakai get only 
about « half penny for that quantity. 

Singapore itself is well adapted for sago. There 
are considerable tracts of marshy land at present 
lying waste, in all of which sago would grow 
well, for it is in the very same kind of soil that 
it flourishes in the neighbouring islands along 
the Suniatra coast. Arrow and other roots 
yielding starch are now cultivated with profit, 
and as one manufactory will serve for the prepa- 
ration of all the varieties of farina, it would be 
found advantageous to unite the culture of these 
roots with that ofsago. As allthe marsh vallies 
in the island are bounded by low hill ranges, 
tracts of land adapted for the purpose could 
readily be selected. 7 











Note on the anode of growth and productive- 
ness of the sago tree. ‘The notices in the above 
paper of the mode in which the sago tree 
extends itself not being so definite as could 
he desired, we visited three groups of sago, 
one on a moist clay soil at the foot of 
Syed Ally’s hill, and the others-in.a soft vege- 
table soil behind the village of Kallang. The 
first is a dense, impenetrable thicket of sago 
plants, each of which rises directly from the 
ground. Three stems ascend above the mass 
of leaves, a few younger plants send up leaves 
about 1§ feet high from stoles about a foot in 
breadth, and the whole space between them is 
filled with younger shoots a3 close to each other 
as they can grow. ‘The Kallang trees present a 
different aspect, owing to the soft, loose soil.” 
The largest. of the two groups is evidently of 
considerable age, and isin reality one connected 
tree. From acentral point six thick roots spring 
which spread along the ground in different 
directions to the distance of 6 to 8 feet, when 
they bend upwards and rise into trees. From 
these trunk-like roots numerous rootlets de- 
scend into the soil, while large branch roots 
strike out laterally from which other trees rise. At 
present there are 4 large stems,and 14 young trees 
of different sizes rising between them and sending 
up lofty leaves, but without any stem. Around 
the stole of each of those a great number of shoots 
are-constanily springing, each capable of becom- 
ing a tree if it had room, The hollow bases of 
some trunks which have been cut down are seen. 
The growing stems are about 16 inches in diame- 
ter aud covered with moss and small ferns, About 
the middle of the space covered by this multiplex 
tree no shoots rise, the oldest parts of the roots 
appearing to lose their productive power, 

The other trees is younger, the large roots hav- 
ing only extenced 3 or 4 feet from the centre and 
still preserving their full vigour throughout, for 
while each has a tree rising from its extremity, a 
thick growth of shoots exteuds along both its 
sides. 

Forrest states the average produce of a Moluc- 
ca tree to be 336 pounds, but Ruinphius makes 
it from 600 to 800 pounds, and accoyding to the 
writer in the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ who seems 
to have paid great attention to the subject, 
good Sumatra trees yield from 760 to 950 
pounds, and the very worst 475. Perhaps 
therefore 700 pounds may be assumed as 
an average for the Sumatra trees, which at 10 feet 
apart (the distance stared by Forrest and followed 
by Crawfurd would give about £00,000 pounds 
for the harvest from one acre, and, allowing 
that the harvests are 15 years apart, and not seven 
as Forrest assumes, this will vive an annual 
average produce of about 20,000 pounds, We 
believe however that 5 or 6 feet is about the 
average distance of the large stems inthe Suma- 
tra forests. When.a plantation has once arrived 
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~ at maturity there will be a constant harvest, be- 
cause the natural mode of growth secures a con- 
tinual succession of new plants from the time 
those first planted have begun to eatend their 
roots, and, this succession can be regulated by 

Whe knife in any way the planter desires. The 
sago tree when cut down and*the top severed 
from it, isa cylinder about 20 inches in diameter 
aud 15 to 20 feet in height. If we assume 20 inches 
by 15 feet to be an average size, the contents 
will be nearly 26 bushels, and allowing one- 
half for woody fibre there will remain 13 bushels 
of starch, which agrees very closely with our pre- 
vious calculation, 700 pounds being equi- 
valent to 14 bushels. It may give some 
idea of the enormous rate of this produce, 
if it be considered that three trees yield more 
nutritive matter than an acre of wheat, 
and six trees more than an acre of potatoes. An 
acre of sago, if cut down at one harvest, will 
yield 5,220 bushels or as much as 163 acres of 
wheat, so that, according as we allow 7 or 15 
years for the growth of a tree, an acre of sago is 

“equal in annual produce to 28 or 10 acres of 
wheat.—Jour. of the Indi. Archi. Vol. ITI. No. 
V,, May, 1849. page from 288 to 318. 


(2703) SAJL MATI, The coarse kind of 
barilla (Saji mati) to which Dr. Royle alludes, p. 
319, as the produce of the incineration of some 
unknown plants, is a mineral product very 
abundant near Monghyr and in the Dooab.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 525, 


(2704) SAKUNTALA, name of a Sanserit 
Book. 


(2705) SAKYA TRIBES, or SACHA. The 
epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddha or Gautama) 
is determined by concurrent testimony of 
the Ceylonese, Siamese, Pegu, Burmese and 
Chinese eras, which are all founded on the birth 
or death of the Buddha legislator, and though 
all differing more or les, concur in placiug him 
between the limits of 544 and 638 years before 
Christ. The Raj Guru of Asai, a pandit well 
versed in Buddha literature, fixes the Nirwan or 
emancipatioy of Sakya Muni in 520 B. C. 


According to Mr. Cosma de Koros, the name 
of Kanishka occurs in a Tibetan work as a cele- 
brated king who reigned in Northern India, at 
Kapila, which is supposed to be in Rohileund 
or near Hurdwar. THis reign dates about 400 
years after Sakya (about the end of the second 
century) When the followers of the Buddha re- 
ligion had become divided into eighteen sects 
(the Sakya tribes, or Sacee) under four principal 
divisions, of which the names both Sanscrit and 
Tibetan are on record. —Prin. Ind. Ant. Vol. 1. 
p. 39. 

(2706) SAL-GIRIH. Pers, or Burrus-ganth, 
Hind, the anniversary of a person’s birth on which 
a knot is added on a strine kent for the purnose. 





SALT. 

A girl’s years are numbered by a silver loop or® 
ting being added yearly to the gurdonce or silver 
neck ring.— Herki. D 

(2707) SALIGRAMS are fossil ammonites-ob- 
tained from Northern India, ‘the saligram is . 
held in high estimation by Hindoos. Mr. Cole- 
brook, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. vii. page 
241, says that these stones are found in a part 
of the Gunduk river, within the limits. of Ne- 
paul Major More, in his ‘ Hindoo Pantheon,’ 
says they are black, mostly roundish and vont 
monly perforated in one or more places by worms, 
or, as the’ Hindoos believe, by Vishnoo, in thé 
shape of a reptile. Others are violet and oval. 
‘Lhe possessor of a saligramu, observes the same 
gentleman, “ preserves it in a clean cloth ; it is 
frequently perfumed and bathed, and the water 
thereby acquiring virtue is drank and prized for 
its sin-expelling property.” It is always placed 
near persons when they are about to die. 

(2708) SALIX BABYLONICA. Weeping 
willow. 

Mujnoo, H1xv. 
(2709) SALIX ASGYPTIACA. 
: Bed Mooshk, Hinp. 


From the flowers of this willow the Natives of 
Northern India, make a kind of sherbet, which is 
much drunk by them in the warm weather, 


(2710) SALIX TETRASPERMA, 
Bhynsh, Hixp. 


(2711) SALMALIA MALABARICA. Poolee 
Marum, Tamil. Common about Nelumbore in 
Wynaad where itis used for building.—Melvor. 
M. @, 


(2712) SALT. A brine spring exists at Dyhun- 
da; North Berar, from which salt is manufactured. 
There are also salt springs near Prome, in Pegu, 
from which salt is made. In Bellary salt is manu- 
factured from saline earth in the same way as 
saltpetre is procured ; only in the salt manufac- 
ture the water is not boiled. It is extensively 
consumed in the district, though the people pre- 
fer sea Salt, the greater eost of which is however 
a bar to its use.— Cat, Mad, Ex. of 1857. 


Salt is extracted from the saline soile of 
several parts of India and used as a condi- 
ment. ‘The Natives of the Bellary and Cud- 
dapah districts of the Peninsula, aud those of 
Ghazipoor in the villages of Tuttalapore, Ratou- 
ly, Sahory, Chilar and Becompoor all in this 
way obtain a useful condiment. 


Bengal. The supply of salt in Bengal is pro- 
vided partly by manufacture, conducted on ac- 
count of the Government. The manufacture is 
earried on, not by hired labour on the part of 
the Government, but by a system of pecuniary 
advances ; the parties receiving them, being 
bound to deliver, at a fixed price, all the salt 
chanufacture. Probably 100.600 tahourere feallas] 


SALT. 

-molunghees) are eugaged in the manufacture in 
the Sunderbunds, Partly also by importation, 
and in one instance as with Mr. Pringep’s salt- 
works at Narrianpore, partly by private manu- 
facture, under a system of excise. ‘Lhe duty 
is levied at the time of the clearance of the salt 
from the bonded warehouses. On all imported 
salt the duty is two and a half rupees per 
maund of 82 lbs., or about three farthings per lb. 
‘The same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt. 
peanufactured by private individuals ; and the 
Government salt may be purchased at all times 
in quantities of not less than 50 maunds, at a 
fixed price, which is composed of the cost price, 
with the addition of two anda half rupees per 
maund, or three farthings per lb. ‘I'he salt agen- 
cies ave located along the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, viz., at Hidglee, Tumlook, Chittagong, 
Arracan, Cuttack, Batlasore, Khoredah. The 
average cost price of production is about Rs. 80 
per 100 maunds, or a trifle below one farthing 
per Ib,, thus making the government selling price 
under a penny per {b. The supply of salt, is no 
longer a monopoly ; its manufacture and sale 
have not been relinquished by Government, but 
individnals participate iu its provision, both by 
importation and manufacture, under a combined 
system of customs and excise. 

The system of fired prices aud open ware- 
houses, commenced in 1836-37, when the previ- 
ous system of fired quantities and periodical 
sales was abolished, [as recommended by the 
Select Commiltce of the house of Commons 
in 1836.) 

Maunds of 82 ths. 
During the seven years commenc- 

ing with 1837-38 and ending with 

1843-44 the duty on salt was 

Rs, 3-4 as, permaund, The an- 

nual average quantity of salt sold 

and imported during that period 





WAG... cccsceccsvenses rec tenees 4,527,030 
In November, 1844, the duty was 

reduced to Rs, 3 per maund, and 

the annual average sale increas- 

CURD edad sles can sees eveten te 4,966,917 
In April, 1847, the duty was fur- 

ther reduced to Ns. 2-12 as. per 

maund, and the annual sale 

amounted t0.......esceseeeee 5,452,900 


In April, 1849, the duty was again 
subjected to reduction, when it 
was fixed for five years at its pre- 
sent rate of Rs. 2-8 as. per maund. 


It will thus be seen that in the five years above 
adverted to, the reduction effected in the salt tax 
amounted to nearly 25 per cent. ; but it would 
appear that no further reduction can, for the pre- 
sent, be expected consistently with the mainte- 
nance of the revenue, the last reduction in 1849 
having led to no further increase of consumption. 
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NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The supply of salt to the North-West Pro- 
vinces is furnished partly from the lower proviners 
of Bengal, and partly from the Sambhur Salt 
Lake, in Rajpootana, and other localities on the 
western side of India. The salt of Bengal having 
paid the excise or import duty of Rs. 2 as. 8 per 
maund, passes free into the North-West Provin- 
vinees. ‘The Sambhur and other salt, on crossing 
the north-western frontier customs line, is sub- 
jected to a duty of two rupees per maund, and 
toa further duty of half a rupce per maund on 
transmission to the eastward of Allahabad, thus 
coming into competition with the salt of Bengal 
under an equal duty of Rs. 2 as, 8 per maund. 

Madras. At Madras salt is manufactured on 
account of Government, and sold for internal con- 
sumption at one rupee per maund, or under one 
farthing per Jb, The duty on imported foreign salt 
was three rupees per maund, but it has been recom- 
mended by the home authorities that the import 
duty should (as in Bengal) be equal only to the 
difference between the selling price and the coat 
of manufacture ; the difference between the cost 
price and the price at which the salt if given ont 
tor consumption being the duty to be realized. 

Bombay. {n Bombay the manufacture of sult “is 
carried on by individuals, but subject to au excise 
duty of twelve annas (1s. 6d.) per maund, a similar 
duty being imposed on imported salt. Salt ex- 
ported from this presidency to Calcutta is subject 
to the above excise duty, but credit for that 
amount is given at Calcutta in the adjustment of 
the local duty. Facilities are also afforded for 
the export of salt to Malabar, ‘Travancore, Co- 
chin, and other places, 

Punjaub. The excise duty on salt at the Pun- 
jaub.Salt Mines has been fixed at two rupees per 
maund. 

English salt, it is said, may be }rid down at 
Caleutta at 44s. per ton, or about Rs, 80 per 
100 maunds,— Awlwyn on Salt Trade. 

Bat, according to another authority,—Cal- 
cutta Review,—Rs. 65 per 100 maunds is the 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction 
could be effected. But. salt from the Persian 
Gulf and other Arab States is laid down at Cal- 
cutta at Rs. 40 per 100 maunds, It is therefore 
the high cost of produeing Bengal salt (Rs 80 
per 100 maunids) which alone enables English 
salt to keep a footing in the Calcutta market. 

In Bengal, sait is obtained by boiling the sea- 
water. 

In Bombay, and Madras, the process is that of 
solar evaporation, 

In the Punjaub, it is extracted in a pure state 
from the Salt Mines. x 

The Sambhur Salt Lake, in Rajpootana, over- 
flows during the rains, and when the waters aub- 
side, a deep incrustation of salt is deposited on 
its shores for several miles round. 

Salt purchased at Caleutla at 1d. per Ib, the 
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SALT 


Government price, is sold at Behares (409 iniks | The eigitity of salt sold wholesale and retail or 


from Calcutta, where it comes into competition 
with the salt from Rajpootana) at 12 lbs. the 


rupee, or 2d. perlb.; and, moreover, it is stated | 


to be then considerably adulterated. The con- 
stuunption of salt in India has been usually esti- 
mated [See,—Report of Boarfl of Customs, Salt 
and Opium: Caleutta, 819 also Caleutta Review, 
1847,] at 12 lbs. per head per aunum; and as- 
suming the wages of agricultural labour at 
three rupees per mensem (the rate now paid on 
the Calcutta and Bombay mail-road, and also to 
village watchmen), it would, at Calcutta, absorb 
the income of five days’ labour to provide the 
quantity required for a year. ‘The salt duty thus 
operates as a tax of about 14 per cent. upon tie 
Jabourer’s wages, if he have none but himself to 
provide for. If he have a wife or children, the 
per centage will of course be increased by the 
amount of their consumption. It is to be ohsery- 
ed, however, on the other side, that the wife 
and children would generally contribute some- 
thing to the common fund by the earnings of 
their labour, and thus again reduce the per 
centage. 


’ At Benares the purchase of the same quantity 
of salt (12 ibs.) would absorb ten days’ earnings, 
thus constituting a charge of 3 per cent. on the 
Jabourer’s income. But for this additional charge 
the Government duty is in no wise accountable. 
The difference in price is occasioned by the cost 
of conveyance, profits of trade, wastage, &c., the 
ordinary charges of commerce.—Of these 
the principal item is cost of carriage ; but on 
the completion of the railway now in progress 
this will be greatly reduced in the district which 
it traverses. It is computed that the expense of 
conveying a ton of merchandise will not exceed 
id. per mile ; consequently salt may be carried 
from Calcutta to Benares for one half penny 
per Ib. 

The pressure of the salt-tax on the labourer can- 
not be regurded as severe, inasmuch asit is the 
ouly way in which he contributes to the pecuniary 
necessities of the Statg; in all other respects he 
is not necessarily subject to taxation. 

The preceding remarks apply to the Upper 
and Lower Provinces of Bengal. In the terri- 
tories of Madras and Bombay the duty on salt 
is only about one-third of that which prevails in 
Bengal ; but from other causes the mass of the 
people are believed to be in inferior circumstances 
to those of Bengal. In Madras they are still 
subject to various taxes (moturpha tax, duty on 
tobacco, &c.) which have been abolished else- 
where. 

A comparison of the amount of salt produced 
with the numbers of the population consuming 
it, will show that the estimate which assigns 12 
tbs, as the ordinary annual consumption of an 
Sashesdeal ta nearly in enrreanondence with fact. 








imported was, in 1846-47, 


Bengal... .... 
N. W. Provinces. 
Madras. 
Bombay... 











as under :— 


Maunds of 821b 
6.166.253 
2,870,943 
4,587,720 : 
2,573,826 


82 


“31,907,008 
127,988,368 





Ifthe entire population of Bri 
assumed at ninety nine millions, which from the 
latest official information may be considered as 
about its actual extent, the above-mentioned 
quantity of salt would afford to each individual 
about 13 ths., the facts collected by statistical 
research thus corroborating an estimate founded 
on observation of the habits of the people. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of 
salt imported into Calcutta from all countries, 
and also from England, for the last seven years, 
{Note.— Bourd of Customs, Salt, and Opium.] 















































Imported from) From 
od all countries. | England. 
Maunds. Mannds. 
1844.45 970,595 TAL 
1845-46 1,581,968 | 505,616 
1846-47 1,466,744 $62,835 
1847-48 1,615,084 | 752,998 
1848-49 1,626,706 | 459,808 
1849.50 i 2,126,848 624,873 
1850-51 (the first six months of | 1,455,007 672,092 
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~ (2118) SALTPETRE. The soil of the Bel- 
lary district is very favourable for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre: In the process, the earth is 
put into pits and mixed with saline water. The 
solution is afterwards drawn off into earthen 
pots, boiled, and afterwards poured into shallow 
vessels to crystallise.— Cat. M. H. of 1857. 


(2714) SALVINIA CUCULLATA. 


A curious little floating plant, related to the 
ferns, of the genus salvinia is often seen on 
the surface of oli tanks and stagnate waters in 
Tenasserim.— Afason. 


(2715) SAMANGKA. 
‘The population according to the Districts is :-— 





fotal. 
2,507] 3,476/12,006 
3,824) 4,616/16,690 
1,910} 2,631] 8,840 

421} 509) 1,800 
4,373} 2,852)/14,118 
7,976] 7,197)29.450 


Total...!15,931'24,733 21,011/21,229/82,905 
—Jour. Ind, Arch. 


(2716) SAMBAH, amongst Malays, means 
obsisance, homage, &c., and is used for the ordi- 
nary word “to speak” hy inferiors to a king ; 
Salaam is the simple Arabic salutation, “ peace,” 
subjects or inferiors addressing a king are said 


| Men. | Boys, Women, Girls, 

| 2,337, 3,736 

.| 8,423! 4,829 

15576) 2,723 
326] 544 

Seputi,... . 3,137] 3,756 

Tulong Bawang,.,,| 5,132] 9,145 














to Sambah” not to chakap or kata or other 
words used in common use.—Jour, Ind. Arch. 


Vol. V. No. XU. 


(2717) SANATORIA OF INDIA. 

Kussowlie, is the station nearest to the plains, 
and is situated in Lat. 30 56 North Tong. 
77 Kast, 45 miles distant from Umballah, 
and 32 from Simla, its height is about 6,400 
feet, there is no table land, and the peaks 
are rather steep, and pretty densely clothed 
with fir trees: there is a plentiful supply 
of excellent spring water 700 feet below the 
barracks ; the meat supplied to the troops is 
good, and latterly vegetables have been plentiful. 
The climate may be pronounced to be temperate 
and agreeable, unless during the rainy season, 
when dense fogs make it gloomy and depressing. 
The barracks during the early years of occupa- 
tion were very inferior, having flat mud roofs, 
and rooms only 10 feet bigh, with clay flooring ; 
lately, however, the rooms have been raised to 
154 feet, the floors have been boarded, and the 
roots made to slope so that they do not leak. 

Subathoo lies nine miles from Kussowlie on the 
road to Simla, at an elevation of only 4,000 feet ; 
the hills are bare of wood, the climate differs 
from that of Kussowlie in being hotter in sum- 
mer, and warmer in winter ; itis altogether more 
dry and sheltered, and has an advantage in being 
seldom visited by fogs. The Barracks were at 
first unsuitable temporary buildings, but latterly 
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they have been greatly improved and added to, 
and each man, both here and at Kussowlie is 
allowed space equal to 1,000 cubic feet of air, 
the water is good and abundant, and the sup- 
plies excellent ;—the beef being varied occasion- 
ally by mutton. 


Dugshai, is distant 18 miles from Kalka, 
and is 8 miles east of Kussowlie, and 10 
miles south of Subathoo; its height ranges 
from 6,600 to 6,000 feet; the hills have 
a bleak and barren look, being completely bare 
of trees, and covered only by a long coarse grass. 
‘The situation, however, has the advantage of 
free exposure to the prevailing winds ; water is 
abundant and good at the distance of a mile 
from the barracks which are new, substantial, 
and excellent, both in point of accommodation and 
ventilation, The rations are good and occasion- 
ally varied, and six acres of ground are laid out 
as a soldier’s garden, ‘The climate is said to be 
unexceptionable, although the heat of the sum- 
mer is sometimes oppressive, and the cold of 
winter rather piercing. In 1851, August was 
the most rainy month, and in January there were 
two feet of snow on the ground, 


Simla, the most in-lying station, is 77 miles 
from Umballah, in Lat. 30°6 North Long 77:11 
East, the houses are scattered over an extent of 
about 7 miles, on a series of heights varying from 
6,500 to 8,000 feet which is the highest elevation ; 
it is in most places densely wooded with fir and 
Rhododendron, and there is much rank jungle 
which keeps the surface soil constantly damp ; 
both here and at Kussowlie the heat of summer 
is somewhat tempered by the exhalations from, 
and the shelter of, so much rich foliage. The 
climate of the two stations is also very similar, 
and it has been compared with that of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The rains commence early in 
July, heavy dense clouds and fogs then load the 
air, and with this increase of humidity, disease 
becomes very prevalent. Water is scarce during 
the hot months, but T am not aware that it is 
bad, although many persons take the precaution 
to boil aud filter it; gupplies are abundant 
enough, but in general high-priced. Nothing 
can be worse than the state of conservancy, at 
least it was soup to the end of 1851. The 
smells along all the byepaths were most dis- 
gusting from accumulations of human ordure, 
offal, and dead animals in the numerous deep 
close ravines that intersect the station ; in fact, 
a native population amounting to 10 or 12,000 
persons was almost unrestrained by any police 
rules, and hence an amount of nuisance that 
is scarcely credible: the introduction of a 
Municipal Act has, I hope, greatly changed 
this state of matters. [ can find no accu- 
rate data of the fall of rain at the several 
stations, it has been variously estimated at 
60, 80 and 100 inches: at Kussowlie and Simla 
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. SANATORIA OF INDIA. ‘ . 
70 inches may be estimated as a fair annual | most invariably higher in the Simla group, ang 
average, The deep ravines and water courses, | ihe fall of rain considerably lower. 
which intersect all the hills, are dry during 
the greater part of the year; the heated air fa | | S 2 
ascends from these confined gorges, bringing in ee : : 5 es 
the rainy seagon dense clouds of mist, which are c) | oo r | ca 9 
doubtless excellent media forethe transmission of : 
the miasmal exhalations that are generated in 2 ° 3 2 Ss 
such places by moist warmth acting upon an g S S = es 
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Comparing the above with the mean tempera- 


Rieeis wat tis aw we ti el lett RT hed te es 


Some of these figures are extracted front a 
communication by Colonel Sykes, read before the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
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« There are abundant statistical data of the 
prevalence of diarrhoea and dysentery at these 
stations, and the loss sustained has been so 
considerable as to lead toa very general belief 
that as sanatoria they have proved failures. In 
1843-44, H. M.’s 9th Foot had 350 admis- 
sions from bowel complaint, ayd 57 deaths ; 
while in 1844-45, its second year of residence, 
there were only 231 admissions, and 17 deaths. 
The Ist Bengal Fusiliers staticned at Subathoo 
in $845, also suffered much, bat both regiments 
came to the Hills in a very sickly state, the one 
having been decimated by fever and dysentery in 
Affghanistan, the other by a similar epedemic at 
Kurnaul during two years. The same may be 
said of Hl, M.’s 29th Foot, and the 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers, the former having been in a sickly cou- 
dition with a taint of scurvy for years before, 
and the latter having been very sickly in Scinde. 
In 1847-48, the 29th had 83 deaths out of 382 
cases of diseases of the stomach and bowels, and 
out of 25 deaths in the 2nd Fusiliers, 13 were 
from this class of diseases. 

Of late years, regiments ina less unhealthy 
state have been sent to the hills, and there has 
been very great improvement in the Barrack ac- 
commodation as well as in the conservancy de- 
partment, In 1850-51, H. M.’s 60th Rifles were 
stationed, the right wing at Kussowlie, the 
left at Subathoo the average strength of the regi- 
ment was 1,002, aud the deaths within the year 
only 14, of which however 13 were from bowel 
affections. At Kussowlie there were 220 cases, or 
834 percent. of average strength, with 9 deaths, 
and at Subathoo 74 admissions, or only 214 per 
cent., with 4 deaths, showing what has hitherto 
been rare in the history of these two stations, 
that the balance of salubrity was in favour of Sa- 
bathoo. The admissious from diarrhoea were 
221 with two deaths, but many more men were 
attacked, although not admitted into hospital. 
‘There were 82 admissions from chronic dysentery, 
of which 16 with 2 deaths occurred in the Jast 
quarter of the year, and chiefly in men who had 
suffered from repeated attacks of diarrheea. 

In 1851-52, the same regiment, with an aver- 
age strength of 9192, had of total admissions 
892; deaths 36, of which 27 where from bowel 
complaints, out of 252 admissions divided as fol- 
lows ; dysentery 35 cases and 9 deaths, diarrhea 
215 cases and 17 deaths against 221 cases with 
only 2 deaths in the previous year. On_ arrival 
at Jullunder there were in hospitul 57 cases of 
bowel complaint, and out of the 36 deaths, 9 oc- 
curred there, but all from disease contracted in the 
hills. It will be observed that the actual admis- 

“~>ions were less, but the mortality which in the 
first year had been only 1°39 per cent., to strength, 
rose to 3°95 per cent., the disease from repeated 
relapses or from concealment of it, becoming 
much more intractable. 
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Dugshai; average strength 1,049, deaths 27, of 
which 7 were from dysentery, and 1 from diar- 
rheea ; the total admissions from this class of dis- 
eases were under 200,and the diarrhoea was peculi- 
arly mild. In 1851-52 the second year of residence 
the average strength is stated to be 1,045 and the 
deaths at head quarters 20, of which 3 were 
from dysentery out of 47 admissions, nearly all 
preceded Ly frequent attacks of diarrhoea, and 3 
from diarrhea out of 199 admissions. During 
this year the regiment had fewer casualties, and 
fewer admissions into Hospital than in any yer 
since its arrival in India, In 1851, during the 
cold season, it marched to Rawal Pindee, and 
for months after it had been there, it continued 
in a high state of health, and efficieney, and 
without any excess of bowel complaiuts among 
the admissions into Hospital. 

Of the prevalence of diarrhoea at Simla’ there 
are no statistical data; but it has long been 
matter of notoriety. In slang phrase,the disease is 
called ‘Simla trots,” and few persons escape 
one or more attacks in the,course of the season. 
Of late years, however, it appears to have becoine 
much more general, and to have attracted more 
attention, in consequence of many visitors hav- 
ing neglected, or concealed the disease, and there- 
by experienced years of ill health. The attacks 
are not confined to persons in broken down 
health, who have suffered from periodic fever, 
or other tropical diseases; on the contrary, 
residents in the prime of life and of sound con- 
stitution, have been very generally affected, aud 
among these, examples of its proving fatal ara 
not rare; so late as last year two melancholy 
cases came under my notice In one the diar- 
rhoea was aggravated by the fatigue of a dawk 
journey, and proved fatal in Caleutta by termin- 
ating in malignant  scorbutie dysentery; in the 
other, there was only the wasting puinless form 
of disease, and death took place on the passage 
fo England, 

Of the various causes assigned, the first- 
and most popular was the bad quality of the 
water: this however, has been disproved. The 
water from the springs on the North side of 
Kussowlie is very pure, while that on the South 
side is only impregnated with a trace of lime, but 
to a less degree than is found at many healthy 
stations in the plains, At Simla, in the hot season, 
the supply of water is scanty, and not of the beat 
quality, but that is the time when diarrhea is 
least common. During the rains the running 
streams are as pure as could be desired after the 
first few showers have washed out the water 
courses ; besides, persons who were careful to use 
only boiled and filtered water did not escape the 
diarrhea. Both at Simla and Kussowle, the trees 
have gained the repute of producing the disease, 
by reason of their promoting damp exhalation, 
and preventing the free cireulation of air. But? 
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experience no immunity fiom the prevailing 
endemic: shows In places the trees require 
thinning, im order to admit light and air, 
and to keep down the thick jungle which, at 
Simla especially, is, I believe, a source of noxious 
inflwehce ; it, may be added that the results of 
experience are in favor of selacting sites, like that 
of Dugshai, clear of trees and jungle which pro- 
mote humidity and afford materials for decom- 
position. ‘Phe best founded and most influential 
exciting causes ave the cold moist atmosphere, 
and the great and sudden vicissitudes of temper- 
ature by which perspiration is checked, leading to 
internal congestion, Janguid and impeded circu- 
lation in the liver and functional derangement 
of that organ. But these uugenial influeuces of 
temperature and moisture must have something 
superadded to them, to account satisfactorily for 
theinherent and peculiar liabitity of these localities 
to produce diarrhwa; the climate of Mussoorie 
is equally humid, but without the same tendency 
to diarrhoea, and this mney be also said of Nainee 
Tal, Murree and Darjecling, the last being re- 
markably cold and cloudy, and the air long su- 
persaturated with moisture, Other mountain 
ranges also possess a similar immunity, such as 
the Neilgherries aud Mahableshwar. There 
must, therefore, to account for its prevalence 
trom year to year, be some cause other than the 
ordiuary or essential climatic agencies, some limit~ 
ed morbific influence of a specific nature, and 
this appears to me to be partly malarious, partly 
scorbutic. We know that primary cases of in- 
termittent fever are by no means uncommon at 
Simla and the neighbouring stations, and we 
meet with occasional cases of the worst form of 
typhoid remittent. In the season of 1850, at 
Simla, I witnessed two cases of malignant typhoid 
remittent fever ; in one of these an officer on the 
general staff of the Anny, the disease proved fa- 
tal; in the other, an A. D. ©. on the staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief, recovery took place 
after a protracted and dangerous illness ; both 
these officers must have contracted the fever at 
Simla, or in its immediate neighbourhood, pro- 
bably in crossing some low foul ravine. But not- 
withstanding these proofs of malaria, experience 
teaches us that in general it is not here power- 
ful enough to excite periodic fever : it seems 
to ‘ascend from the numerous deep ravines 
and water-courses which intersect these sta- 
tions, but to be so diluted, or changed by the 
effect. of elevation, cold and moisture, as to cause 
howel complaints instead, and this is exactly 
what occurs in some mountain ranges in other 
parts of the world, where we observe bad remit- 
tent fevers at the level of the sea. Intermittents 
at the higher level, bowel complaints higher 
still, and at the highest ulcers which appear 
ng the feeblest result of nialarious poisoning 
in depressing the vital powers. ‘The cognate 
eharacter of these diseases was also remarked in 
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China, and is noticed by Mr. Wilson in his 
“ Metical Notes.” In ships which lay at anchSr 
at some distance from the shore, the miasma was 
received in a diluted form, and the seamen guf- 
fered from an inveterate species of ulcer obvi- 
ously dependant on malarious taint in the blood. 
1 may notice also that an opinion has, been 
gaining ground among medical officers in this 
Presidency that the epidemic ophthalmia, which 
has of late years been the source of so much in- 
efficiency and loss in European regiments has ite 
origin in the presence of « scorbutic diatfesis 
atnong the men.—Jnd. dan. Med. Sci.p. 812. 
(2718) SANDRACOTTUS. Chandragupta 
was an Indian prince of the time of Alexander 
and the Saudracottus of the Greeks. It was 
Chandragupta the Great who was a contempo- 
rary of Alexander. His grandson was the no 
less famous Asoka. The family name was Maurya. 
Chandragupta married a daughter of Seleucus. 
The term Gupta is that of a race of Sovereigns 
who reigned in India, from the year A. D. 168 
to A. D, 230, the first Chandragupta in 195 A. D. 
and the second A. D. 240. 
Lassen. SaKa. 


a. 78 A.D, Gurra Era. A D, 
1 “ == 158 





1 Gupta 
2 Ghatot kacha, 





3 Chandra Gupta I—168,, 93 = 171 93 251 

4 Samudra Gupta, 195 

5 Chandra Gupta LH 230 

PES Qe}oomm flows 1 = ee 
Skanda Gupta dies 818 

8 Budha Gupta, 16522243 165 == $23 

(Yoramana ) 180 268 
Prin, Ind. Ant. pp. 61 § 278, 


(2719) SANSCRIT, The ancient Persian 
language east of the Euphrates was a near dia- 
lect of the Sanscrit. We are ignorant of the 
date of the introduction of the Arian branch of 
the Semitic tree into the regions South of the 
Hindoo Kush and its extension into the Sub 
Himalayan belt towards Hastinapr. For, as 
in the case of the Southern Alphabet, ils earliest 
appearance within our ken, is in the counterpart 
edict of Asoka or Pyadasi, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta at Kapur de Giri in the Peshawar valley. 
And the greater amount of pure Sanserit which 
the Kapur de Giri inscription carries in its text, 
illustrates the descending course of that language ;. 
and the ultimate aud not very long delayed ex- 
tinction of all trace of the once extensively preva- 
lent Arian character, and its supercession by the 
more exact and appropriate system of writing, 
indigenous to the South. ‘The chief Sanserit 
authorities of the Buddhists, still in our posses- 
sion, were written at the latest, from a century 
and a half before, to as much after, the era of 
Christianity. We may be satisfied therefore that 
the principal Sanscrit authorities which we ett 
possess were composed by the beginning of the 
Christian era at least, how much earlier is less 
easily determined. ‘The principal Pali authorities 
of the South are of a period considerably subse- 
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qyent to the Sanscrit Buddhistical writings of 
India Proper and date ouly from the fifth century 
after Christ. 

Professor Max Muller seems to concur in these 
deductions from his remarking that after Bud- 
dhism had been introduced into China, the first 
care of its teachers was to translate the sacred 
works from the Sanscrit, in which they were 
originally written, into Chinese, (Buddhism and 
Buddhist Pilgrims, p, 24. London, 1857 ) Colouel 
Sykes, however, still considers from his exami- 
nation of Gutzlaff’s Catalogue of Chinese Bud- 
dhistical works, that the books taken from 
India to China, by the Chinese travellers between 
the fourth and seventh centuries were equally in 
Pali, The great body of the Buddhist writings con- 
sists avowedly of translations. ‘The ‘Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, Burman and 
Siamese books, are all declavedly translations of 
works written in the language of India,—and 
that which is commonly called Fan or more cor- 
rectly Fan-lan-mo—or the language of the Brah- 
mans. ‘Lhis was in India Proper, undeniably 
the Sanserit language, though the Buddhist 
authorities of Ceylon may lave been Pali. 
‘The Sanserit works as they have come into our 
hands, have been found almost exclusively in 
Nepaul ; those in Pali being obtained chiefly in 
Nepaul and Ava. Pali is the language of the 
Buddhists of Ava, Siam and Ceylon ;_ therefore 
it is concluded it was the language of the Bud- 
dhists of Upper India, when the inscriptious on 
the Lats were engraved ; and consequently that 
they are of Buddhist origin. This however is 
questioned ; it being asserted that the doc- 
trines of Buddha were long taught orally ouly, 
and were not committed to writing for four centu- 
ries after his death, or until B. C. 153, a date 
no doubt subsequent to that of the inscriptious. 
Buddha died 543 years before Christ. 

According to Mr. Burnouf and Mr. Hodgson, 
the earliest Buddhist writings were not Pali but 
Sanscrit, and they were translated by the Northern 
Buddhists, into their own languages, Mongol 
and Tibetan. The Buddhist authorities assert 
that Sakya Sinha and his successors taught in 
Pali, and that a Pali grammar was completed in 
his day. It is not likely that the edicts of Asoka, 
intended to regulate the moral conduct of the 
people at large should have been intelligibie 
only to Buddhist priests, or should have been 
perpetuated only on pillars for their edification. 
We may therefore recoguise it as an actually ex- 
istent form of speech in some part of India, and 
might admit the testimony of its origin given 
by the Buddhist themselves, by whom it is al- 

“eye identified with the language of Magadha or 

ehar, the scene of Sakya Sinhas first teaching 
—but that there are several differences between | 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit | 
grammars, and as it occurs in Jain writings. It 
seems therefore to have been a form of speech | 
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peculiar to the people of Upper India. Of 
Pali alphabets, may be mentioned that of the 
Girnar Rocks. ‘Ihe Asoka alphabet (the Sanscrit 
one.) ‘Tibetan is acknowledged to he of the se- 
venth century. And the Kuteli alphabet of Bareli. 

The ancient Pali or Maghadi alphabet had nce 
a very extended curtency, and for a lengthened 
period retained its separate identity, 1t occurs 
in Asoka’s edicts at Delhi, Allahabad, Matia, 
Bakra, Dhauli and Girnar: its appearance in 
these several localities, would prima fucie imply 
that it was intelligible to the people at large, 
throughout the circle embraced by these geo- 
graphical boundaries, or that it was the recognis- 
ed sacred alphabet of Buddhism, Opposed to 
the latter supposition is the departure from its 
use in the Kapur-di-giri text of the edict itself 
and the modification the language is seen to 
have been subjected to, in some of the Pali 
transcripts, to meet apparently the local dia- 
lects of each site, ‘Tie available medallic tes- 
timonies of coins contributes largely to the 
inference that these characters formed the or« 
dinary medium of record in the majority of the 
states included within the limits above alluded 
to. In this alphabet exclusively are expressed 
the legends of innumerable series of coins of 
purely lecal type ; its characters are fount as- 
sociated on the one part with the Greek of Aga- 
thocles and Pantaleon and its phonetic signs are 
conjoined with counterpart Arian legends on cer- 
tain classes of the Behat coins Dr. Stevenson 
remarks, in speaking of the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tions, that on the whole, we find that Brahmans 
and Buddhists, in these early days of our era, lived 
in peace with one another, and were both favour- 
ed and protected by the reigning sovereigns, and 
that among: the former, the Sanskrit language 
was used in writing and the Prakrit by the latter, 
the two languages probably holding the same 
place to one another that the Sanscrit and the 
Vernaculars do at present—Jour, Bomb. Ro. As. 
S, lst July, 1853, p 41. 

Mr, Caldwell says that the Dravidian lan- 
guages are to be affiliated not with the Indo-Ku- 
ropean but with the Scythian group of tongues 
and the Scythian family to which they appeur to 
be most allied is the Finnish or Ugrian, ‘The 
idioms which he includes under the geyeral 
term Dravidian constitute the vernacular speech 
of the great majority of the inhabitants of South- 
ern India. With the exception of Orissa and 
those districts of Western India, and the Dek- 
han, in which the Guzerathi and the Marathi 
are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion 
of India, from the Vindhya mountains and the 
river Nerbudda, (Narmadii) to Cape Comorin, 
is peopled, and from the earliest period appears 
to have been peopled, by different branches of 
one and the same race, speaking different dia- 
leets of one and the same language, the language 
to which the term Dravidian is here applied, and 
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cattered off-shoots from the same stem may be 
traced still further north as far as the Rajma- 
hal Tfills, anct even as far as the mountain fast- 
nesses of Beluchistan. ‘The Guzerathi, the Mara- 
thi, (with its off-shoot the Konkani) and the 
Uriya, or the language of Orissa, idioms which 
ave derived in the main fromthe decomposition 
of the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the 
Hindu population within these respective 
limits: besides which, and besides the Dra- 
vidian languages, various idioms which ecan- 
not be termed indigenous or vernacular are 
spoken or occasionally used by particular classes 
resilent in Peninsular India. ‘The idioms which 
Mr. Caldwell designates as “ Dravidian’? are 
nine in number, exclusive of the Rajinahal 
Uraon and the Brahui: ‘They are as follows, 
1 ‘Vail, 4 Malayalam, 7 Kota 





2 Telaga, 5 Tula, 8 Gond or Gonnd, 
3 Cauarese, 6 Toda or Tudara, 9 Khund or Kund, 
or Ku 
The last four languages are entirely uncultivated. 
The proportionable uumbers of the several races 
by whom the languages and dialects meutioned 
above are spoken appear to be as follows 








1 ‘Tamil spoken by 10,860,090 
2 Velusu dase “eve 14,000,0°'0 
3 Canarese wwe eee 8,000,000 
4 Malayalum... oe 2,500,000 
BVM see, sass cues nee 150,000 
6 to 9 Toda, Kuta, Gond and Khund 500,000 

32,150,000 


Whilst he regards the grammatical strufture and 
prevailing characteristics of the Dravidian idioms 
‘ig Scythian, he claims for them a position in the 
Srythiau group indepeudent of its other members, 
aga distiuct family orgenus, or at leust,as a distinct 
subgenus of tongues. ‘They belong uot to the 
Turkish family, or to the Ugrian, or to the Mon- 
golian or to the Tungusian,—but to the group or 
class in which all these families are eoinprised. 
Ou the whole the Dravidian languages may be 
regarded as most nearly allied to the Finnish or 
Ugrian family, with special affinities, as it ap- 
pears, to the Ostiak. 

The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Caldwell 
with regard to the Northern languagés are sum- 
med up thus— 

It is adinitted that before the arrival of the 
Aryans, or Sanscrit speaking colony of Brabmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, the greater part of 
Northern India was peopled by rude aboriginal 
tribes, called hy Sanscrit writers Mlechchas, 
Dayas, Nishadas, &c., aud it is the received 
opinion that those aboriginal tribes were of 
Scythian or, at least, of non Aryan origin. On 
the irruption of the Aryans, it would naturally 
happen that the copious and expressive Sanscrit 
of the conquering race would almost overwhelm 
the vocabulary of the rude Scythian tongue, which 
was spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Neverthe- 
less, a3 the grammatical structure of the Scy- 
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thian tongues possesses peculiar stability aad 
persistency ; and as the pre-Aryan tribes, who 
were probably more numerous than the Aryans, 
were not annthilated, but only reduced to a depen- 
dent position and eventually in most instances in- 
corporated, in the Aryan community, the large 
Sanscrit addition which the Scythian vernaculars 
received, would not necessarily alter their es- 
sential structure or deprive them of the power 
of influencing and assimilating the speech of the 
conquering race. According to this theoryethe 
grammatical structure of the spoken idioms of 
Northern India, was from the first, and always 
continued to be, in the main Scythian. And 
the change which took place when Sanscrit ac- 
quired the predominance, as the Aryans gradually 
extended their conquests and their colonies, waa 
rather a change of vocabulary than of grammar, 
——a change not so much in the arrangement and 
vital spirit of Dravida as in the material of the 
language. This hypothesis seems to have the merit 
of according better than any other with existing 
phenomena. Seeing that the Northern vernaculars 
possess with the words of the Sanserit, a gram- 
matical structure which in the main appears to 
be Scythian, it seems more correct to represent 
those languages as having a Scythian basis, 
with a large and most overwhelming Sanserit 
addition than as having a Sanscrit basis 
with a small admixture of a Scythian ele- 
ment (page 38), The Scythian substratum of 
the North-India idioms presents a greater 
number of points of agreement with the 
Oriental Turkish or with that Scythian tongue 
or family of tongues of which the new Perstan 
has. been modified, than with any of the Dravi- 
dian languages. 


The locality of the Andhra dominion has 
hitherto been as uncertain as the period of its 
sway. Wilford says at one place that the Andhra 
princes made a most conspicuous figure on the 
banks of the Ganges for above 800 years. Again, 
that Andhra and Koshala (near Kalinga) are used 
synonimously by some Hindu authors ; again, 
that Sricarna-deva took the title of king of ‘Iri- 
Kalinga, or of the three shores, to the east and 
west and south of India. The general term of 
Dakshinapetha (Dvkhan) agrees well with the lal- 
ter definition, and we may rest content with 
denoting the Sata Karnis as Kings of the 
Peninsula, There were Andbras at the beginning 
of the Christian era, when, says Pliny, the An- 
dare Kings were very powerful in India, having 
no less than thirty fortified cities, an army of 
100,000 men and 1000 elephants—Prin. Ind. 
Ant. Vol. II. p. p. 81, 38; 845; 45; 46; 503, 
51 and 67. 


(2720) SAPI, name given on the Moar river 
to a wild cattle, with much the appearance of 
Bali cattle, but without the white patch on 
the buttocks. The horns are small. curved in. 


““Whe effeminate Persians, 
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wards, white, tipped with black, the forehead is 
flat, with a tuft of long hair on it, particularly 
on the bulls. 


(2721) SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, alarge tree 
common on the Neilyherries, wood strong and 
elastic like the hawthorn, burns well when green, 
—Melvor, M, E. 


(2722) SARCOCOCCA TRINERVA on 
NEILGHERRY BOX WOOD. Tree very com- 
moon the Neilgherries, wood hard and dur- 
able, might be used as common Box wood in the 
arts. —Melvor. M. E. 


(2728) SARHT. Hinp. Man. Pupawr, Tam. 
A garment worn by women in India, Viscountess 
Faulkland, in Chow-chow page 7, says, I saw a 
group of women, with their heavy anklets, ‘mak- 
ing a tinkling with their feet, (Isaiah iii, and 16,) 
their sarhis folded over their heads and persous, 
and earrying little chubby childven on their 
shoulders, or astride on theie hips; aid now these 
are lost to sight, and a fresh group appears, con- 
sisting of Hindoo women of varions castes, clothed 
in jackets and sarhis of divers colours, and wear- 
ing the ‘chains and the bracelets’ the earing, 
“the rings and the nose rings.’ Isaiah ili, 19 
and 21.” 


The Sarhi is the name of the mantte or veil worn 
by the women of India, one end forms a very 
voluminous kind of skirt or petticoat, the other 
end is then drawn over the head and shoulders, 
somewhat in the style or form of a Maltese 
faldetta.—Viseountess Fulklaad Chow Chow, page 
7. London 1857, 

(2724) SASSANTAN MONARCHY. This 
commenced, in Persia, in the year 223 a.p. 
when Artaxerxes overthrew the Parthian dynas- 
ty, and it continued until itself overturned by 
the Mahomedan Khalifs in the year ap. 636, 
—Prin, Ind. Ant. p. 18. 

(2725) SATRAP: KSILATRAPAS, Sans. 
Although wholly unknown as a sovereign title 
to modern Hindus and not to be found in their 
books, this term is familiar to the reader of the 
Grecian history of aucient Persia, with merely a 
softening of “the initial letter, as Satrapa 
ATPAILHS, the prefect ofa province under the 
Persian system of Government. It is an obso- 
lete Persian title (Hind ) for the governor ofa pro- 
vince, In Sanscrit it signifies the ruler, feeder, 
r patron of the Kshacra or military class, and 


now that we know the ancient language of} 


Persia east of the Euphrates to have been a new 
dialect of the Sanscrit, we may conclude that 
Satrapa had the same signification in Arabia. 
ata very early period 
were in the habit of governing their numerous 
tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The 
same system and the same denomination of 
Satrap, was adopted and retained by the Mace- 
douian conquerors, alike when Greek or native 


| officers were employed. 
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And instances are 
frequent enough of the Satraps assuming to 
themselves independence and a regal title. The 
Satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are 
not supposed to have extended across the Indus. 
It was in Alexander’s time this limit was first 
transgressed, it was not long prior to the time 
when the Bactrian Greeks or the Parthians, 
made themselves masters of Sindh, Kutch and 
Gujarat —Prin. Ind. Ant. Vol. WU. p. 64. 
(2726) SATPURAH MOUNTAINS. Ona 
spur of this range near the Nerhuddah is a Colos- 
sal Juin figure cut in relief nearly 80 feet high. 


(2727) SATR-SOWA, Myrtus communis. 
Myrtle leaves are eaten with black pepper to 
cure emissions that occur from debility.— Gend. 
Med. Top, p. 152. 

(2728) SAYUR KALADI, Malay. Sayur is 
the generic term for vegetables. Kaladi is a 
species of vegetable (the Arun colocasia of Rox- 
burgh) with a large leaf and an edible root, which 
grows in marshy ground and is much used by 
the Chinese for food for their pigs—Jour. Ind. 
Arch. No. XU. Vol. V. 


(2729) SEENKU. Hinp, The Culm of the 
Khuskus. Andropogon muricatus. 

(2730) SEHARUNPORK, in North-Western 
India, the site of the Botanical Gardens of the 
Government of India. 


(2731) SEIDBURROOA, A Nepaul tree, 
the bark @f which is manufactured into a strong 
useful paper ; it is also made into rope and black 
thread, but neither of them resist moisture well. 
—Smith’s Nepaul. 


(2732) SERAPADA or SRIPADA, the name 
given in Ceylon to the footstep of Buddha, on 
the mountain Sumanakuta or Adam’s peak,— 
India in the 15th Century. 


(2783) SEVALIK HILLS, A Sub Himma- 
layan range, chiefly known to science for the nu- 
merous fossil remains discovered in them. Fossil 
Camels, a fossil Gharial : fossil bear (ursus siva- 
lensis) ; fossil tiger (felis cristata): a new fossil 
ruminant called Sivatheriuth giganteum and many 
others, mammals and reptiles, 


(2784) SEVATHERIUM GIGANTEUM. A 
fossil ruminant discovered by Sir P. I, Cautley 
in the Sewalik Hills. 

(2735) SHADEE. See Nrxan. 

(2735) SHAN. The Shans, or Tai as they 
call themselves, are the most extensively diffused 
and probably the most numerous of the Indo- 
Chinese races. Lapping the Burmese round, from 
North-west by north and east to South-west, 
they are found from the borders of Munnipoor 
to the heart of Yunan and from the valley of 
Assam to Bankok and Kamboja; every where 
Buddhist ; every where to some extent civilised, 


‘J SHOU. 

and every where speaking thé same language 
with little variation. ‘Lieir traditions as also 
those of Siam, speak of a great kingdom held by 
this race in the north of the present Burmese 
Empire, but the race is now split into a great 
number of unconnected principalities aud the 
kingdom of Siam is now perfaps the only inde- 
pendent Shan state in existence. All the others 
are subject or tributary to Ava, China, Cochin 
China or Siam.—Yule, Jour, Roy. Geog. Soc. 
Vol, xxvii. 1857, 


(2737) SHENDOOS. See Heuma. 


(2738) SHIM is theTamil and Malayala name of 
atree commonly known as the ‘ Buttress tree.” Lt 
grows to an enormous size, Edye saw one forty- 
five feet in circumference, aud one hundred and 
ten feet long It is a soft, spongy sort of wood 
of a white colour ; not durable, or of much use, 
unless it is viled, when it may last for five or six 
years for canoes or catamarans, provided they 
are taken out of the water when not wanted. If 
it be kept in water, two years will render it 
water-logged and useless.— Haye, A. § C. 


(2739) SHOU. The shou or Tibetan stag, 
Cervis_afinis, [Note. Dr, Campbell, sup-rinten- 
dent of Darjeeling Was presented to the Society 
the horns and skin a very fine specimen in 
beautiful preservation,] 

The Shou is from eight and a half to nine fect 
in length and fiom four and a half to five feet 
high at the shoulder, The head is twenty-two 
inches long, nine deep and seven and three quar- 
ters wide, The ears are eleven inches long. ‘The 
tail, less the hair, is three to four inches, The 
fore leg, from iid flexure downwards, is eigh- 
teen inches ; and the hind leg, nineteen inches 
and nore. The fore hoof is four and half inches 
long, three and three-eighths wide, and three high. 
The hind hoof, four and one quarter inches long, 
three in width and the same ia height or depth. 
The horns are five feet jong, three to four in 
spread between the tips, and ten to eleven inches 
thick at base. 

The general form of the animal is full of grace 
and vigour ; assimilated to that of the European 
stag, bat with greater strength of limbs and 
broader hoofs. The head is finely shaped with 
broad flat forehead a little depressed before the 
horns, a slightly arched chaffron and graceful 
termination forwards, not actually thickened, 
as I had supposed, though less attenuated, than 
in Hippelaphus, Elaphoides and Axis, or the 
tropical Deer ; and the muffe or rude extremity 
of the nose is decidedly smaller than in them, 
perhaps even more so than in the slag of Europe. 
‘The suborbital sinus is likewise couspicuously 
smaller, in skin and in scull, than in the tropical 
Deer just cited, or in the Muntjacs, though 
not inferior in size to the same organ in 
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are there apparently any calcicjtufts or glands ; 

though in one sample a nudity appearson the 

os calcis which has somewhat the semblance of 

this latter organ, 


The graceful and majestic horns are inserted 
on the summit of the froutals but much before 
the occipital crest, upon a moderate foot-stalk 
which reclines considerably and is surmounted by 
a moderate-sized burr, The horns have an ample 
sweep and curve, both spreading and reclining 
much, and then approximating more or lessy and. 
for the most part greatly so, towards their tips, 
thus forming large segments of circles. 


Mr. Ilodgson has no longer any doubt 
that the Shou is the same species as thas 
described by him under the name of Aftinie 
in the journal, ten years back, I got, he 
says, that splendid sample in the ‘larai; but it 
had, I now conclude, been carried there from the 
Himalaya or from Tibet, ‘The Shou inhabits a 
wide extent of country in ‘Libet, but is rarely if 
ever found in Chumbi, aud not at all in the jux- 
tanivean districts of Bhutan, as priorly affirmed. 
Wherefore it caunot bé classed as Mimalayan aa 
well as ‘libetan. Capt. Cuuningham assures me 
that the stag of Cashmir is the same animal ; but 
Mr, Gray and Dr, Yaleoner judge otherwise ; 
and, as it now appears that the Shou is no¢ found 
in any cis-Himalavan district, nor even in 
Chumbi with its half Himalayan and half Tibetan 
climate, I think this identity very questionable, 
as also that with the Maral or g@tag of Persia, 
But I am strongly inclined to the conjecture that 
the stags of Mongolia, of Mantchuria, and of 
southern Siberia, ave ail identical in species with 
the Shon; and Lam almost satisfied that the 
Stag of ‘Tibet is specifically the same with the 
Wapiti of North America, especially that of 
Canada or the Canadian variety, called often the 
North-western stag, Besides the ample spoils 
of the Shou, I have now before me a stag’s horn 
from Ladak which may possibly belong to this 
species, though, being that of a young animal, I 
cannot say It is anomalous if appertaining to 
the Shou by the extreme remoteness from each 
other of the two basal lines, which ina horn of 
but 34 inches long is above 4 inches (43), whilst 
the next snag above may be the central, or it may 
be the apical, one. 


(2740) SHUB-I-BURAT. Pers. This Maho- 
medan feast is held on the 14th and its azfa on 
the 13th of the eighth month Shaban. 

(2741) SHUB-GUSHT, Pers. Nocturnal pe- 
rambulation, a ceremony practiced by the Ma- 
homedans in India, on oceasions of marriages 5 
circumcision, &c.—Herk, 2 

(2742) SHUJIL on MILK TREE. Grows to 
an enormous size on the summit of the lofty 





our red deer, I apprehend. In the feet there Hills north of Nepaul—Smith’s Nepaul. 


are no interdizita} pores. before or behind - nor 


(9742) SHTITRERR Apan The nyovene of 
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a-Sheikh father and a Syedani, amongst Maho- 
medans. 


(2744) SHUWAL, Anas. The tenth month 
of the Mahomedan year. 


(2745) SHIVE-DAGON. This has for two 
thousand years “ shot upwards, like a pyramid 
of fire” athwartthe dismal flats of the delta of 
Pegu. The height above the ground level is 487 
eet and above the platform 321 feet. 


(2746) SHIVE-OO-DOUNG. A great mass 
of mountains which runs parallel to the Lrawadui 
as far d& Amarapura, one peak estimated to be 
6000 feet in height. 


(2747) SIRI. The ancient name of the an- 
cient city of Delhi; prior to its capture in A 
H, 887, A.D. 1191.—Prin. Ind. Ant. 828, 


(2748) SINDBAD. A voyager, well known 
to Europe as having his history incorporated in 
the Thousand and one nights, but they form in 
Arabic a distinct and separate work, which 
Baron Walkenaer (in Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages, tom. liii p. 6) regards of equal value 
with those of Soliman and Abu Said. His first 
voyage appears to have been to the Western 
Coast of India when the Bejanuggur dynasty 
ruled, as he calls it Maharaj. Riha, was the ter- 
mination of his second voyage, and was probably 
the Malay Peninsula as he describes it as produc- 
ing camphor. And in his third voyage the 
island with ferocious savages seems to have been 
the Andama His fourth voyage would seem 
to have been the coast of Malabar, whence he 
went to the island of Nacaus apparently the 
Nicobars, thence in six days to the island of 
Kela, which Baron Walkenaer recognises as 
Quedah in the Malay Peninsula, In his fifth 
voyage where he is shipwrecked and becomes 
the victim of the Old man of the sea, the site is 
supposed again to be the Malabar Coast. After 
his escape he visited the Maldives, Cape Como- 
rin, for Aloes wood, and to the Gulf of Manar for 
Pearls. In his sixth voyage, he is thrown on 
an island where superb Aloe wood trees, Sunty 
and Comari, were growing, whence he finds his 
way to Serendib the present Ceylon, which 
wag the object of his seventh and last voyage 
where he was sent as ambassador from Caliph 
Haroon oor Rasheed.—Znd. in the 15 Cent. 


(2749) SIN-HOA, Aurea Chersonesus. 
(2780) SILVER COINAGE OF INDIA, 


Silver is the legally constituted medium of 
exchange in all money transactions throughout 
the British Indian possessions. 

=<. Gold coin was till lately a legal tender, at a 
fixed value of sixteen rupees for the Gold Mobur 
of Calcutta, and fifteén Rupees for that of 
‘Madras and Bombay : but it was not demandable 
in payment and was left to find its current value 
in the market. 
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By a notificatton of the Government of India 
on the 22nd December 1852, it was declared 
that on and after the Ist of Jaunary 1853, no 
gokl coin should be recrived on account of pay- 
ments due, or in any way to be made to the 
British Government of India. ‘The motive aud 
object of the order was to escape from the vonse- 
quences of the condition of the gold coin of 
india, and the erroneous principles, adopted for 
its mannfacture, at a time when the gold of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, began to affect the market. 
‘the first considerable increase in the import of 
gold at Caleutta was in the year 1848-1849, and 
a large portion of it was sent to the mint, in 
that and the following years, for conversion into 
the low standard lion-device pieers, brought out 
by Act XVIL of 1835, ‘The sending of gold to 
the mint at this period, was in reality, a mere 
sale of the metal 10 Government for silver, at 
the par rate of 15 to 1, which then began to prevail 
asthe market rate. ‘lhe Mint certificates, ob- 
tained for gold delivered were immediately paid 
in at that par, in satisfaction of Government 
dues, or were negotiated at the banks, where 
silver was always claimed upon them under the 
option then given of receiving the amount m 
rupees at the par in question. And thus the 
gold which had been eoined at the Mint remain- 
ed as a dead balance in the Government ‘Lreasury, 
owing to its not being issuable at the par of 15 
to 1, in the condition of base standard coin to 
which it had been manufactured. Besides the 
accumulation produced through gold deliveries 
at the Mint of Caleutta, low standard coin, pre- 
viously issued, began also to be paid into the 
Treasury, at the established par rate in ordinary 
transactions, under the Proclamation of 1841, so 
that out of a total amount of lion-device gold 
mohurs, net exceeding in value seventy lacs of 
rupees, which was the value of the coinage up 
to that date, more than fifty lacs were, in 1852, 
in deposit in the Government Treasury, as a dead 
unserviceable balance.— Vol. 1. p. 70. 

In the eight years 1846-47 to 1858-54 the 
total quantities of Silver Bullion minted at the 
three Presidencies, was 








For the year. Cos. Rupees. For the year. Cos, Rapees 
1856-47...1,78,29,573 1850-51.,,2,27,20,336 
7-48... 62,15,873 1-52...3,78,55,808 
8-49... 93,86,993 2-53,..5,45,13,630 
9-50...1,93,79,343 3-54...3,28,26,087 
At the Bengal Mint, total Rs. 10,68,53,021 
Madras ,, 1,36,78,352 
Bombay ,, 7,96,96,280 


Cos. Rs... 20,02,27,653 


The currency in India has been increasing. 
The population returns, though most minutely 
aceurate for some portions of India, are but 
mere guess work for others. ‘The following is 
the latest return from the India House and vives 


” ” ” 


» ” ” 
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for British India, a return of 14 rupee per head | 


of increase to the cvrrency in eight years. 
Population of India. 
Under direct administration of the 
Governor General {including the 


Panjab, Nagpore and Oude,)...... 23,055,972 
Under Lieut. Governor of Béngal,... 41,212,562 
oe » oo North 
West Provinces, .... 0. ...0...05 gets 33,216,365 
Uuder Governor of Madras,... » 22,437,297 





Bombay, 





” » ” 





Total British Possessions,..,131,081,263 
Independent and pro- 
tected Native States,. 48,423,630 
Foreign States, French 
and Purtuguese,...... 


” 
517,149 


Total...179,972,042 


The rupee is the unit or standard measure of 
value thronghont India, and by the Regulation, 
a perfect assimilation in weight and fineuess has 
been effecied in this unit of currency of the three 
Presidencies, so that the rupee of Upper India, of 
Madras, and Bombay ave now identical in value. 
The great variety of coinage which formerly 
existed, the Arcot or Ma:\ras Rupee, the Furru- 
khabad Rupee, the Bombay Rupee, the Moorshe- 
dabad oy Sicca Rupee, has thus ceased, and it is 
only in Native states, with independence, that 
other local coins are current, 

The following table exh 
the British Indian monetary 





ibits the scheme of 
system : 

















Gold muhr. Rupee.} Anna. Pa | Pai. 
| i 
Cleats seen 1..] 16 | 256 1024) s072 
Madras & Bombay 1...) 15 210) 960! 2880 
1 16 64) 192 
on J i 12 
1) 3 





Copper coin is only a legal tender at the esta- 
blished rate of sixty four paisa to the rupee, on 
payments falling short of a rupee. 


‘Sinall shells called “Cowries or Kauris 538 
are also made use of for fractional payments 
aud are reckoned as follows : 


4 Kauris make 1 Ganda. 
20 Gandas 1 Pan. 
§ Pans » 1 Anna. 
hut their value is subject to considerable fluctu- 
ation. 

Silver pieces, of eight annas, four annas, and 
two annas, are struck of equal proportionate 
weight with the rupee: and copper coins of half 
anna, quarter anna, and one-twelfth anna complete 
the coined currency. 

The numerous Mints, the great debasement of 
their cuinage and the complications resulting 

-therefrom, led the Government of India, on the 


” 


"11,109,067 : 
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10th September 1824, to resolve on the abolition 
of several Mints and to induce Native Sovereigns 
to equalise their rupees with those of other 
Miuts, At that time, none of the coins form- 
ing the circulation of Hindustan, bore any 
) uther name than that of Shah Alum. 

All the British Mints in India are open to the 
reception of gold and silver bullion for coinage 
{ on private account, and the following is the cuurse 
‘of proceeding in the Caleutta Mint. After ex- 
amination by the processes of cutting and burn- 
i ing, to ascertain that there is no fraudulent ad- 
mixture, the proprietor takes a receipt trom the 
Mint Master, for the weight of his bullion. A 
specitnen is then taken from Assay, and after 
that operation-the Mint reccipt is exchanged at 
the Assay Office, for a Certificate of the Standard 
value of the bullion in gold or silver money. 
‘This Certificate is convertible into cash at the 
‘Treasury as soon as the new coin may be trans- 
mitted thither from the Mint. 

A deduction is made from the Assay produce 
of bullion, to cover the expenses of coinage, 
| which vary at theslifferent Mints as follows : 

j On Gold Bullion, On Silver Bullion. 
At the Calcutta Mint 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 
Madras 3 2 is 

» Bombay , 24 ,, 2 i. 

On the re-coinage of rupees struck at the Mints 
of the Bengal Presidency, a charge of 1 per cent 
only is levied. 


The following notes on the nagges of the coins 
and the schemes of the coinage! Eastern and 
Southern Asia may be found of interest. 

(2751) Ashrapi. Moorshedabad Gold Mohr, 
has a weight of 190°895 grains troy. 


(2752) Adhela, from adha, Hind, half signifies 
the half of a paisa. 


(2753) Ava specie. The Burmese, it is well 
known, have io coined money, but, like the Chi- 
nese, make their payments in the precious metals 
by weight. Like the latter nation, also, they 
make use of decimal divisions in estimating the 
value or purity of gold and silver, and their 
systems of weight and measure follow the same 
‘convenient seale. Major Burney, Resident at 
‘Ava, gave the following particulars : 

Vis, ‘Tikal, and Moo are the gencral terms used 
in the transactions of commerce and accounts : 
their subdivisions and multiples are, 





” ” ” 





1 peor be. 
2 = 1 moo, 
+= 1 mat. 
5= 2= 1 bkwe. 
10= 4 2== 1 kyat or tikal, 


1000 = 400 = 200100 = 1 peiktha 
or vissom. 

100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas. 
The expressions employed by the Burmese 
goldsmiths in declaring the quality of bullion 
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require a knowledge of the Burmese numerals, 
and a few other words : 


Numeaats, Mrrats, Assay TzeMs, 

Vata, 6, Khyouk, Shew, gold. Det, better oF 
abore. 

2, Nheet. 7. Khwon, Shwonee, Red or pure Mee, differing + 
gold. or—. 

8. Thoun, 8, Sheet.  Nguce, silver, Meedet, better in 
assay, 

4 le. 9 Ko, Ge or kille, lend or Meeshyouk,worse 
alloy. dyn, 

6. Nga, 10, Tshay. Nee, copper, Byoo tin, Ma, adulterated. 


The usual weight of the small lumps of silver 
current in the place of coin is from tweuty to 
thirty tikals (thirty or forty tolas): they bear a 
variety of names from their quality and appear- 
ance, the figures given by the action of the fire 
upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of the 
oxydes of lead and antimony) answering, in some 
degree, the purpose of a dye impression. 

Ban? signifies ‘ pure’ or ‘ touch,’ and is the 
purest obtainable of the Burmese process of re- 
finage, ‘The word Ban is synonymous” with the 
* Bani’ of the ‘ Ayin-i-Akbari:’ Banwari is the 
Indian name of the touch needles used in rough- 
ly valuing the precious metals. 

Kharoobat, ‘ shelly’ or ‘ spiral circled,’ is applied 
to a silver cake, with marks upon its surface, pro- 
duced by the crystallization of the lead scoria in 
the process of refinement: it is supposed to denote a 
particular fineness, which, by Burmese law, ought 
to be ten-ninths yowetnee in value, i. e., nine 
tikale of kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee 
silver ; or it should contain nineteen and a quar- 
ter ban and {ree quarter copper. 


Yowetnee, ved-leafed flowers or star, silver, is so 
named from the starry appearance of the melted 
litharge on its surface. Yowet is a corruption of 
rowek, ‘leaf,’ and the word is sometimes written 
by Europeans rowanee, rouni, roughanee, ete. 
Yowetnee is the Government standard of Ava, 
and contains by law eighty-five ban and fifteen 
alloy per cent. Taking it at nine-tenths of purity 
of kharoobat, which last is 94°6 touch, its quality 
will be 85.2 fine ; which closely accord with the 
legal value. ‘The average of 60,000 tolas of 
yowetnee in the late Ava remittance turned out 
two dwts. worse (90°8) but there was a loss of 
more than one per cent, in melting, from the ex- 
terior scoria, < 

Dain, the most common form of bullion 
met with in circulation, is so called from an 
assessment, levied during the late king’s reign, 
upon villages and horses: dain signifying ¢ a 
stage,’ or distance of two miles. ‘These cakes 
also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals each. 
Their prescribed legal quality is ten per cent. 
better than yowetnee, which puts this species of 

* silver on a par with kharoobat. In practice, how- 
ever, the quality varies from one to ten per cent, 
better (five Br. to thirteen and a half Wo.) than 
Catcutta standard, ‘The average of fifty-two 
lskhea nt aain tomean ful theea nenneuwiinhte 
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There is an aflulterated dain silver, stated by 
Major Burney to be similar in quality to yowet- 
nee, but in reality much worse (forty-two and a 
half pennyweights worse) lately introduced and 
extensively circulated: it is made by admixture 
of lead, and is ealled Ma-dain. 

The following whl serve as examples of the 
mode of valuating bullion ; 

Dain, ko-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent. better. 
(See previons explanation.) nga-moodet, five per 
cent. better. Yowetnee, staudard, (Kighty-five 
touch.) 

Kyat-ge, ov ta-tshay-ge, one that or tenth of 
alloy (meaning one-tenth weight of alloy addtd 
to standard). 

Kyouk-ishay nga-kyat-ge, six tens five tikal 
alloy (meaning sixty-per cent. of alloy added), 
gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy.) 

Gold. The purity of gold is expressed by 
moss or ‘ tenths’ only ; ten moss, ‘ tshay moo,’ 
(one hundred touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

* King’s gold, or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta 
pe-le-yowe (uine moss, one pe, fuur seeds), or 
nine and three-quarter moss fine. 

* Merchant’s gold’ is Ko-moo-ta-be, nine and 
a half moss fine. Gold muhrs are called eight 
and a half moss fine by the Ava assayers, 


(2754) Bactria. In the reign of Antiochus 
II, the third of the Selencidee, Theodotus, the 
Governor of Bactria, revolted and established an 
independent monarchy, his capital was the 
modern Balkh, and his extensive kingdom in- 
cluded parts of Cabul, Khorasan and Bokhara, 
by aid of their coins, the names of nine of their 
princes have been brought down to us. Coins 
have heen discovered at Surapura and Mathura, 
between Agra and Etawah, and others in the 
Punjab. 


Indeed both Grecian and Persian coins are 
met with frequently in India. General Ventura 
and Sir Alexander Burres collected many Greck 
coins in Ancient Bactria and the Punjab. 
Major ‘Tod discovered one of Apollodotus and 
one of Menandu at Mathura. From the coins, 
there is reason to believe that the Greek princes 
were succeeded by Buddhist rulers. 


(2755) Cash, uss Hind. A small coin once 
current in Southern India. Twenty cash being 
equal in value to four falous. 


Kas’ may be a corruption of the Sanscrit word 
Karsha: which is mentioned in Colebrooke’s 
Essay on Indian Weights, as the same with the 
word pan. A Karsha, or eighty raktikas (ratis) 
of copper is called a Pana or Karsha-pana. It 
is now the eightieth part of a pan, but similar 
discrepancies are common throughout, and the 
simple word is all that can be identified as 


having survived the changes of system. 
hs he ee a Rs SN A RN Ba Sa a 
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8 kas 
336 4, = 
‘The Company reckoned twelve fanams to the 
Rupee and three and a half Rupees to the pagoda. 
Bat the bazar exchange fluctuated between thirty- 
five and forty-five silver fanams per pagoda: 
fanams were also coined in @ base gold. 

Copper 1, 5, 10, and 20 kas pieces were 
coined in England, by contract, for Madras, so 
early as 1797. The 20 kas, was also called “ dodo” 
and falus. The Star Pagoda weighs 52°56 
grains and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine. It i 
therefore, intrimeically worth 7 shillings 5} ster- 
ling, but it is commonly valued at 8 shillings. 
Many varieties of the Pagoda used to circulate 
on the Coromandel coast, but since 1833 they 
have been only obtainable when sought for. 

{1 1811, a coinage from Spanish dollars took 
place, consisting of donble rupees, rupees, halves 
and quarters ; and pieces one, two, three and five 
fanams, the rupee weighed 186°7 grains, A 
silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas, of 
dollar fineness, also then took place; the half 
pagoda weighed 326°73 grains troy, and was 
equal tol} Arcot Rupees, By a proclamation of 
7th January, 1818, the silver rupee of one hun- 
dred and eighty grains, was constituted the 
standard coin, and all accounts and public en- 
gagements were ordered to be converted at the 
exchange of three hundred and fifty rupees per 
hundred pagodas. ‘The proportion: between the 
old and new currency then became 34 rupees per 
pagoda, and in copper (75) seventy-five kas old 
currency == 14 paisa new currency. 

(2756) Chinese Currency. Sycee silver, in 
Chinese Wan yin, is the only approach to a 
silver currency among the Chinese. In it, the 
Government taxes and duties, and the salaries of 
officers, are paid ; and it is also current among 
merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived 
from two Chinese words, Se-sze, ‘ fine floss silk, 
which expression is synonymous with the signi- 
fication of the term Wan. ‘This silver is formed 
into ingots, (by the Chinese called ‘ shoes’} aud by 
the natives of India, khuri, or ‘ hoofs,’ which 
are stamped with the mark of the office that 
issues them, and the date of their issue, The 
ingots are of various weights, but most com- 
monly of ten taels each. 

Sycee silver is divided into several classes, ac- 
cording to its fineness and freedom from alloy : 
the kinds most current at Canton are the five 
following :— 

(a) Kwan-heang, ‘the Hoppo’s duties’, or the 
silver which is forwarded to the imperial treasury 
at Peking. This is ninety-seven to ninety-nine 
touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain per- 
centage is levied for the purpose of turning tiem 
into Sycee of this high standard, and of convey- 
ing them to Peking without any loss in the full 
amount. The Hippo, however, in all probability 
increases the per-centage far above what is re- 


1 fanam 





+2 (silver) faname = 1 Pagoda ; 
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| quisite, that he may be enabled to retain the 
remainder for himself and his dependants. . 

(4) Fan-koo or Fan-foo, the treasurer’s re- 
ceipts, or that in which the laud-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to 
that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended 
for use in the province, not for conveyance to 
Peking, no per-centage is levied on the taxes 
for it. 

(c) Yuenpaon or Une-po, literally ‘ chief in 
value,’ This kind is usually imported from Soo- 
how, in large pieces of 50 taels each. It does 





| not appear to belong to any particular govern- 
! ment tax, ° 
(d) Yen or Eem-heaug, ‘salt duties.’ Ttis 


| difficult to account for these being of so low a 
standard, the salt trade being entirely a govern- 
ment monopoly, This class is superior only to 

(¢) Mut-tae or Wuh-tae, the name of which, 
signifying ‘ uncleaused or unpurified,’ designates 
it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, except 
for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, 
baser metals, 

‘The tavl of Sycee in the East India Company’s 
accounts was reckoned at 6s. 8d. sterling, When 
asvayed in London, this metal is frequently found 
to contain a small admixture of gold. Mercan- 
tile account sales give the following average out- 
turn of China bullion remittances to London, 
Caleutta, and Bombay ; that 


. (£ 316 at 5s. an oz. including 


| 14 per cent. for gold, 
| 3078 Pike fupess, or with 
100 tacle of Syece yield 4  Chareee, POR Rupees, at 
| 3335 Bombay Rupees, or with 
charges 3302 Rupees, at 
Bombay. 


(2757) Copper coins of India. Information re- 
garding the copper coin in circulation through- 
out Central India is very limited, but it is well 
known that as much perplexity existed in the 
varieties of paisa, and in the greater range of 
their value, as in the coins ofthe more precious 
metals ; so that every town and village almost 
had its separate currency, and its established 
nirkh, or, rate of exchange, with the rupee, to 
the great inconvenience of the traveller and of 
the poorer classes. In weight they vary from 
280 grains (the Jaipuri, etc.) to 34 grains (the 
Maiwari) : the former passing at about 35, the 
latter at 378, paisa for a rupee. From the 
small adgantage of melting up copper money, it 
happens that much of the circulation in this me- 
tal is of very great antiquity ; and not only many 
ancient Hindu coins are met with, but Bactrian 
and Roman copper coins are also frequently pro- 
curable at fairs and in the neighbourhood of old 
towns in Upper India. . 

‘The paisa was in some cases adopted as the 
unit for determining the larger weights of the 
bazars, as the Gorakhpur paisa, of which 530 
were held equal te a passeri (fiye sers) at Gha« 
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(2739) Dam, ‘ale A copper coin of India, now 
obsolete. In Akbar’s time, forty dams of copper, 
were equivalent in account to one rupee, and the 
{dam of copper is itself defined at five tanks, or [ 
5 5 = jtola, 8 mashas aud 7 ratis in weight, which at 
ig Sa aceon Se mote Roca j Sse per gt ie hs SERRE or 

a ‘PUES re sve v mn 9°29 chit 
Company’s coin, which was, however, originally dati, aud inthe Shit Shahi rupee 871°8 ohitals, 
oue nan Pei ale eae sees j instead of the okl 320 divisional coins of that 
to one hundred grains: 1 18 ab prese 4 Sname and value, which went to the lighter suver 
govefnment token, worth, intrinsically, less than j piece of former days. In the: Ayeen-i-Akhbaree, 
its nominal value. jandin most Revenue accounts, tae Dam is con- 

Within the Ceded Territories, the native coins | sidered the 40th part of a rupee: but to the 
still predominate, but the Company’s paisa gra- common people it is known as the 50th of a 
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zigure, and generally through the Benares  pro- | 
vinee, 2,881 ‘chalans’ of Fatehyurh iu like man- 
ner were assumed as the weight of a man in that 
district. The Delhi paisa, coined till 1818, was 
twelve mashas or one tola in weight. 


a 





dually to the westward, and the Sagar mint was 
for several years employed in converting the 
native copper money into Benares or trisuli 
paisa of one hundred 


four to the rupee. At Bombay, the old paisa 


were bought up by Government, for the purpose ! 


of removing them entirely from circulation, and 
substituting the new coin, The Rengal Govern- 
ment also adopted a measure to withdraw the 
trisuli paisa from circulation, in consequence of 
their becoming much depreciated in, public esti- 
ination from a large admixture of spurious coin, 
and other causes ; the Caleutta miut being or- 
dered to grant sixty-four new paisa for seventy- 
two trisulis, for an amount not under twenty 
rupees in value bronght for exchange, 


(2758) The Cowrie shell, Cypriea moneta, has 
greatly fallen i@valne, in consequence of the facili- 
ties of commerce. In 1740, a rupee exchanged for 
2,400 Cowvies: in 1756 for 2,500 ; and recent 
ly in Caleutta, so many as 6,500 Cowries could 
be obtained for a rupee. In Madras, in 1850, 
Cowries have ceased to be used as money, but 
in Hyderabad of the Dckhan, in 1856, 2,688 
Cowries were tobe had for a rupee. Cowrie, 
in Persian, is simply khur-mohra, literally ‘* jack- 
ass or mule shell” because mules ave ornument- 
ed in that country, with trappings of shells, as a 
Gosain’s bullock and riding horses are in India. 
In Arabic, it is known by Wuda, which Ibn- 
Batuta says were carried in large quantities 
from the Maldive Islands to Bengal, where it 
was used as a coin, and therefore no doubt can 
be entertained that the Cypreca moneta was 
meant. It is employed throughout all Southern 
Asia, as an armlet, in sickness, and to avert the 
evil eye, provided the neck shell is,split or 
broken, Among European nations these shells, 
on account of the fancied resemblance of their 
shape to that of the back of a little pig, are 
known by the names of Poreeli, Porcelain, Por- 
“cellanen and Porcelaine, whence we have Porcel- 
lain, the glaze or varnish on the Chinese ware 
being similar to that of the Cowrie. If sound 
be taken, our English phrases, “ not a Cowrie 
and not a cash” would seem derived from these 
twa minute Tudiag monies.” 


grains weight, and sixty. | 


; Tuka : 25 therefore go tou Pysa, and 12% to 
san Adhela. 


| (2760) Denar, jhe A Persian gold coin, 
| from the latin denarius. 

| 761) Dilti-al, J\_do or Daili wat, 
| dhs do In AL. H 614, the ordinary coin of 


‘the country about Delhi,“ The original cure 
‘reney, it is supposed, corresponded with the 
-billon money of  Prithni Raja and others, 
| which was imitatively adopted. by the Mahome- 
‘dans in the early days of their occupation of 
Hindustan. 


(2762) Dirham. eye An Arab Persian silver 
coin from the Jatin drachma. 


(2763) Dumree. Qs ps Hind. Dumree is com- 


monly known as a nominal coin, equal to 34 or 
324 Dams; or between 2 and 8 Gundas ; 30 that 
a Dumree varies from 8 to 12 cowries according 
tothe good will and pleasure of the money 
changers —p. 92. 


(2764) Fale. rent) An ancient Arabic copper 
coin, named from the Roman follis. 


(2765) Ganda 2008 Hind, See Casn 


(2766) Indian System of Coinage and Currency, 
in India, 


The silver rnpee was introduced according to 
Abul Fazl, by Shir Shah, who usurped the 
throne of Delhi from Hamayun in the year 
1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic dirham 
{silver drachma), the gold dinar (denarius auri,) 
and the copper falus (follis), formed the eurren- 
cy of the Moghul dominions. Shir Shah’s rupee 
had on one side, the Mahomedan creed: on the 
other the Emperor’s name and the date in Persian, 
both encircled in an annular Hindi inscription. 
Since the same coin was revised and made more 
pure in Akbar’s reign, we may assume the origi- 
nal weight of the rupee from Abu! Fazl’s state- 
ment, to have been eleven anda quarter mashas. 
Akbar’s square rupee, called from its inscription, 
the Jelali, was of the same weight and value, 





| 
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This coin was called Char-yari, from the names 
“of the four friends and immediate successors of 
‘Mahomed, Abu-bakr, Omar, Osman, and Ali, 
being inscribed on the margin. This rupee is 
supposed by the vulgar, to have talismanic 
power. 7 

Concerning the weight of dhe Mashas of the 
Mahomedans, some difficulty prevails, as this 
unit now varies in different parts of India, Mr. 
Colebrook makes it seventeen grains and three- 
eighths nearly : but the average of several gold 


and silver jelalis of Akbar’s reign, found in 


good preservation, gives 15°5 grains, which 
also agrees better with the actual masha of 
many parts of Hindustan. By this calcula- 
tion the rupee originally weighed 174-4 grains 
troy, and was of pure silver or such as was 
esteemed to be pure. ‘The same standard was 
adopted by the Emperor Akbar, and accord- 
ingly we find coins of Akbar’s reign dug up 
in various places weizhing from 170 to 175 
grains, Cabinet specimens of Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzib, have also an average 
weight of one hundred and seventy five grains 
pure, and the same prevails with little va- 
riation up to the time of Mahomed Shah, in 
the coins of opposite extremities of the empire ; 
or struck in the Subahs, of Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Delhi and Bengal, as in the Akbari, Jahangiri, 
Shah Jahani, Delhi Sonat: Delhi Sonat Alimgir : 
Old Surat Rupee : Murshidabad, Persian Rupee 
of 1745: Old Dacca Mahomed Shahi, Ahmad 
Shahi and Shah Alam of 1772, ‘The Moghul 
emperors thus maintained a great uniformity in 
the currency of their vast empire, and they were 
very tenacious of their privilege of coining. On 
the breaking up of the empire in the reigns suc- 
ceeding Mahammud-Shah, numerous mints were 
established by Ministers and by the Viceroys 
of the principal Subahs, who were assuming 
independence, and the con was gradually de- 
based as the confusion and exigencies of the 
time increased. ‘The Maratti and other Hindu 
states also established mints of their own, re- 
taining, for form sake, however, the Emperor's 
name and superscription, as a titular avowal of 
Delhi supremacy. As the English dominion 
spread, these «ifferences gave rise to the differ- 
ence in the currencies of the English provinces, 
and by a happy chance brought those of Madras, 
Bombay, Farrukhabad to a close approximation. 
Regulation XXXV, of 1793, was the first of those 
of the Company which treats of mint matters. 
At that time, the differences in the values of the 
currencies were very great, but the dates of the 
coinage on each coin facilitated the work of the 
Sirrafs or money-changers in applying the batta 
to which the known debasement of each coin en- 
titled it. In 1793, the Company resolved to re- 
medy the inconveniences which had thus arisen, 
by declaring that all rupees evined for the future 
should bear the impression of the 19th year of 
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Shah Alum, and thus by its adoption at that 
early period, it happened that the Sikha rup&c 
was the only one of the Company’s coins which 
retained the full value of the original Delhi rupee. 
About the same time, the Surat rupee of the 
Moghul Emperor, weighing 178°314 grains, was 
adopted as the currency of the Bombay Presiden- 
ey. It contained [72-4 pure, and was thus nearly 
equal to the Dehli rupee. From depreciations 
made in the Surat coin, by the Nawab, the coin- 
age at Bombay ceased for 20 years, but in 1800, 
the Surat rupee was ordered to be struck at Bom- 
bay, and from that date it became fixed at 179 
grains weight, 164°74 pure, and the Muhr was 
equalised in weight thereto. Lastly in 1829, 
under orders from the Home Government, the 
currency of the Western Presidency was equalled 
with that of Madras by the adoption of the one 
hundred and eighty grain rupee and muhr. The 
Arcot rupee, in 1788, still retained 170 grains of 
pure silver, and subsequently when coined at the 
mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight of 176-4 
grains or 166-477 grains pure, until the new 
system was introduced in 1818, and the Madras 
one hundred and eighty grain rupee was ea- 
tablished, 

The former inscriptions upon the Company’s 
gold and silver coins were in Persian, as follows. 

Obverse of the Sikha rupee struck at the Cal- 
cutta mint, 


Oj hee AT edd Le deste oye te : 
sloob ple DA gS debby 
Hami-i-deen-i-Mahomed, Sayah-i-Fazll Oollah 
Sikkah zad bar haft Kishwur Shah Alam badshah. 
Defender of the Mahomedan faith, reflection of 
divine excellence, the King Shah Alam, has 


struck this coin to be current throughout the 
seven climes. Reverse. 


hee Cyl |} do Wate Qap3 


Struck at Murshidabad in‘ the year 19 Of his 
fortunate reign. 

On the rupee of the Western Provinces, coined 
at the late mints of Farrukhabad and Benares,” 
and at the Sagar mint, the obverse had the same 
inscription, but on the reverse the date and place 
of coinage was different. 


eee Uae Fo dhs obless pe 


Struck at Farruckhabad in the year 450f" his 
prosperoua reign. 

The Madras Rupee had a dotted rim on the 
face, and ‘an indented cord milling : that coined 
in Calcutta had an upright milled edge : it hag 
the symbol of arose on the obverse. ‘The in- 
scriptions are as follows :— 


ellie jk alesh She a 
- Selle dosto 


* 


SILVER COINAGE OF INDIA. 
«The auspicious coin of the warrior King 
Aziz ood Deen Mahomed Alumgir. (the father 
of Shah Alum). 

syle Ge daee \> Te dhs EI) 5 

Struck at Arcot iT the 20th year of his aus- 
picions reign. 

The Bombay coi 
following legend. 
Wie elk slbolh alle ols Sle ate 

The “auspicious coin of the warrior King 
Shah Alum, 1215. 

Ussils cee FT a te 

Struck at Surat in the #¢th year of his pro- 
pitious reign. 

As before explained, the Bombay, the Ma- 


nhad a plain edge and the 





dras, and the Farvukhabad or Sonat rupee had} 


fortuitously happened to be of nearly the same 
intriusic value. 
Pure contents. 
. 165 grains. 
vee B64T 
165-2 


Arcot rupee. 
Bombay rupee ... 
Farrukhabad rupee 





» 


” 





The alteration of the standard of purity in 18138, | 


did not affect the proportion of pure metal, and 
when the Sagar mint was established in !825, 
it was ordered to coin the new Furrukhabad 
rupee of 120 yrains weight the same as the 
standard of Madras, or containing 165 grains 
pure. 


The inscriptions on the Current Cumpany’s } 


now Her Majesty’s Silver Rupee are as follows— 

Ovoverse, Victoria Queen. 

Reverse, Mast Lidia Company, 1840. 
Rupee 

It is milled upright on the edge. 

2767) Masha. Wind. A weig 
ing from 14°687 to 18°53 grains troy: the aver- 
age being 15} grains. The rupec of Akbar 
which was based upon that of Shir Shah weighed 
eleven and a half mashas, 


One 











(2768) Mukr or Mohur from Mute, Hind, a! 


seal, isa gold coin of value fifteen or sixteeu 
rupees. 

(8769) Nepal coins. Nepal was conquered by 
the Goorkhas in the Newar year §83, corres: 
ponding with a.p, 1768. Drior to this epoch 


6 ape i 
the valley of Kathmandu was divided into threo | 





sovereigntics, Patan, Bhatgaon and Kathmandu, 
each governed by a Rajah. Hence ou the Newar 
coins, three series of Rajas names are found, 
those of Bhatgaon being generally distinguished 
by ashell ; those of Patan by a tirsool, and those 
of Kathmandu by a sword. 

‘The old coins of the Mals or Newar Rajahs, 
are much valued for their purity, and are worn 





Sy the women, strung to necklaces or arulets, as | 


tokens in memory of their ancestors. 


All money current uorth of the valley of Ne-: 


pal, as far as the boundaries of Chinese Tartary, 
weg formerly ~~ “by one or more of the Ne- 


Hein Incia varys | 
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pal Rajahs, this was a, source of constderable 
: profit to them, the Bhooteahs giving them weight 
j for weight in silver and gold dust : but Ranjet 
; Mal, the last reigning Raja of Bhatgaon, sent 
them such base coins as to oceasion a decrease of 
nearly one half of their intrinsic valae, which was 
no sooner discovefed by the Bhooteals than a 
; desertion of the mint took place, and there has 
been no more Bliote coinage made in Nepal. 
The Bhooteahs who now visit Nepal for trade, 
profit by this spurious coin, which they take in 
exchange for their goods at five gandas per 
muhr, and they pass off in their own country as 
“of full value ov ten vandas. As the Bhooteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to 
cut them into halves, quarters, and eighths. 
‘They ave the only coin current in Lassa. 
The Nepalese proctize all their silver from 
! China, in the form of stamped sumps, as they 
‘are current in Lassa: for the ‘Tibetans generally 
follow the Chinese custom in their money trans- 
actions, of paying and receiving by Weight, and 
j the merchants carry seales with them for the 
purpose. Since the Goorkha conquest the 
Vikrama era, has superseded that of Newar for 
ordinary purposes, aud the Saka, commonly 
used in Hindustan, has been introduced upon 
the Nepalese coins. 


2770) Pagoda. A Portuguese appellation 
; of a gold com, the ILoon, derived from the pyra- 

midal temple depicted on one side of the coin, 
‘The proper Hindu name is Varaba ‘ wild boar,” 
and doubtless origiuated in a device of the 
Boar incarnation or Avatar of Vishaw upon the 
aucient coinage of the Carnatic, for the same 
| figure appears as the signet of the Rajas of that 
country, in some old copper grants of lands in 
the Mackenzie collection. ‘The Hindu name 
probably varied according to the image of the 
coin: thus we find the Rama tanka having the 
deviee of Rama and his attendants ; and the 
Matsya Huu of Vijyanuggur with four fish on 
the obverse. Other Pagodas lave Vishnu, Jaga- 
 nath, Veneateswar, &e., on them: those with 
hree Swainis or figures are of the best gold, and 
‘are valued ten per cent. higher than the common 
agods. Lun is the common term used by the 
Mohamadan writers, and indeed generally by the 
natives, for the pagoda. It signifies “ gold” in 
the old Carnatic language. : 


e 



























The Thm was subdivided into fanams and 
kas. Fania or more properly panam is identi= 
al with the word pan, known in Bengal as one 
fthe divisions of the Hindu metrical avstem, 
now applied chiefly to a certain measure of 
\ kauris and copper money, ‘The old) fanam was 
“of gold only, and was the one-sixteenth of a hun. 
, du the Lilavati we find 16 pana = 2 dharan ; 












: 16 dharan =1 nishk, 
‘ where the dharan (or dliaram) seems to accord 
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with the hun, which is identical in weight 
with the Greek drachma. ‘The Ikkeri Pagoda 
contains sixteen fanams: that of Vararai and 
Auandrui, fourteen, and the Kalyan Vagoda 
twenty-eight. ‘Lhe division adopted by the 
English was forty-two. 

QT) Paty Ilinds A small copper 


coin in Indian currency, the third part of a pice 
and twelfth part of an anna. 


(2772) Pice. ire) Paisa, Wind. A copper 


coin, the one-fourth part of an anna. 
(2773) Panna, The standard of Panna un- 
der the Peishwa, was called the Ankusi rupee 


from esl Ankus the instrumnent used by 
the Mahout to guide the elephant; probably 
asymbol marked on the coin, 

(2774) Parthian or Arsakian Monarchy. This 
was erected by Arsaces, who filled the office of 
Satrap in Bactria, in the year 2568, Vaillant 
wrote a history of this powerful dynasty and 
endeavoured to classify the coins of the twenty- 
nine Arsacidee kings. It was subsequently ab- 
sorbed in the Persian Empire in the reign of 
Alexander Severns, A.D. 226. ‘Their coins have 
often been found in Southern Asia, the greater 
number having the Greek word Arsakoy, with 
different epithets. 


(2775) Persian Ancient coins. According to 
Marsden, it was not until the Kalifat of Abdool- 
Malik, in the year of the lijra 76, (a.v. 695) 
that a distinct coinage was instituted with a view 
of superseding the eurrency of Greek or Byzan- 
tine, and Persian, gold aud silver. 





(2776) Pool. See ,Pehivi or cx Phool, 
Parsi, Obolus et res quevis obolo similis ut 
squama piscis, simil. ash {faloos} Borhani 


Katin. Inde we Be Poolee : Abd-ool-Matik, n. | 


ce. Pecuniz defectus.”” Abul Fazl says that the 
cy Pool of olden days was equal to four tolas, 
Ferishta again gives 1 or 1} tolas. 

(2777) Rati. 5) Colonel Anderson, considers 
the rati may be assumed as high as 1-93 grains, 
and the masha at Lo-44 grains, 

Rupee, 64 9) Rupiya Wind. A- silver coin 
ewrrent in India value about two shillings: it 
derives itsname from the Sanserit. 

(2778) Sanat. Xm Arab. year, generally 
used in coinage. 

(2779) Sitka, Se Hind. A’coining aie 
applied to a coin formerly curvent in India. 


(2780) Zhibet. Mr. Cosmo de Koros states 








SINGAPORE. 


wise current in Lassa, as_ generally through thg 
whole of the Chinese empires ‘ 


(2781) Tole. Jq3 Hind. A weight in India, 


equal to 180 grains troy, the weight of the pre- 
sent rnpee.--Prinsey’s (Thomas,) Indian Anti- 
quities, Vol. I, pages }, 2, 10, 17, 18, 21, & 40. 
Vol. AL. pages, 3, 4,8, 11, 21, 23, 31, 32, 33. 

(2782) SHAH-ZOUNG. Burm. Avog. ‘This 
occurs in many varieties, and is used in Burmah 
both for medicine and chewing with the betel. 
—Malcom, ¥. 1. p. 183. 


(2783) SIALKOT, one of the most ancient of 
forts aud cities of the Punjaub was founded by 
Rajah Sala Bye or Salivatanua, father of Rus- 
saloo. The fort, whieh adjoins the city to the 
westward is a high, oblong mound, with reetan- 
gular defences of curtains and round towers, 
massively bailt of brick and mortar. Baktria or 
ludo-Greek coins ave found in the rnins, but not 
in any numbers, ‘Cue commonest perhaps is the 
copper coin of Apollodotos.— Beng. As. Soc. 
Jour, No. of 1854 p. 146. 


(2784) SILK COTTON TREE. 
ceiba, 


(2785) SINAPIS. The following species are 
cultivated at the Saharunpore gardens, 





Bombae 


2786) Sinapis brassica, 
Karm Kulla. | Badshshee Rai. 
(2787) Sinapis dichotoma. 
Suhota. Sighta. | ~Torcea Kalee Surson. 
Much prized for its oil, 

(2788) Sinapis erysimoides . 
Raee. | 
(2789) Sinapis juncen. 


Mukura raee. 


Bunga Surson. 

(2790) Sinapis nigra. 
Naee. 

(2791) Sinapis Rajika. 
(2792) Sinapis ragose. 


Bhoteah Raee. | Badshahee Raee, 


(2798) Sinapis Sinensis. Tarantula mustard 
of Iindustan. 


Suarshuf, 


(2794) SINGAPORE. This island consists of 
anumber of low hills and ridges with narrow 
and rather swampy flats intervening. In several 
places the sea-face is elevated but the greater 
portion of the circumference is fringed by a pret- 
ty deep belt of mangrove forest, Bukit Tima 
is a granitic hill, about 530 feet high, but the 
rest of the island is composed of sedimentary 


that the English rupee circulates freely through | rocks, amongst which sandstone occupies a pro- 
Western Thibet. The common Chinese brass | minent piace. There are other elevations, on 
money, with a square hole in the centre, is like- | the island known as Oxleys, Scotts, Guthries, &e 


SINGAPORE. 


h#ls. Singapore was first settled in a.p. 1160, 
by Sri Sura Bawana. From an inscription, now 
destroyed*on a sandstone rock on a narrow point 
to the left of the entrance of the Singapore river, 
it would appear that Raja Suran of Amdan Na- 
gara after conquering the state of Johore with 
his kling or Coromandel troops proceeded to 
Tamask, about A.D. 1201, returned to kling or 
Bejaneegar, and left this stone momument. Tam 
Sack is also called Singapura—Pages 83 to 90 
of Mo. III. Sept, 1847 of Jour. of Ind. Arch. 


The Census of Singagore, in November and 
December 1849. 















Europeans... 360 | Jews...... 1. ee 22 
Eurasians 992 | Malays .. .. . 12,206 
Armenians Natives of India.. 6,261 
Arabs. Parsees 23 
Balines Siamese 








Boyanese Militar: . _ 609 
Bugis. . Convicts. + 3,548 
Caifries 3 | In Ships . 2,995 
Chinese .. Others....... 0... 1,060 








Cochin Chinese 


7 
Javanese... ... -. 1,649 Total... ......59,043 


The gross value of the Imports and Exports 
at Singapore at stated intervals, during the 31 
Official Years 1825-26 to 1854-55, was 


Grand 


Years. Total. 


Imports. | Exports. 


£ 

41,407,485 
2,000,378 
1,654,089 
.|8,178,543 
{2,895,227 
{3,085,587 
{3,976,280 


£ £ 
1,202,975)2,610,440 
1,948,40613,948,784 
1,562,864)3,216,953 
2,673,381|5,85 1,924 
2,356,872)5,252,099 
2,551,700|5,637,287 
3,409,934 7,386,214 














Singapore is a free port, the only charges being 
the Straits Light Dues, which are one anna or 
28 cents per registered ton on merchant vessels 
All national ships are free of this also. 


In Singapore Measures of capacity are rarely 
used, and these only with certain articles, such 
as tobacco, &c. 

16 taels make 1 Catty equal to Ilb. Soz. 54 
grs. or 131b. avourdupois, 
100 Catties, make 1 (Chinese) picul—=133% lbs. 
avoirdupois, = 
40 (Chinese) pieuls, make 1 royan. 

2 (Malay) piculs make 1 Char. 

The Malay Catty weighs 24 Spanish Dollars. 


The Chinese Catty weighs 223 Spanish Dol- 
lars. 


Rice is sold by the Royan of 40 piculs. The 


& 


. 


SINGAPORE. 
native Merchants buy imported produce from 
the islands by the Malay picul, but sell it by 
the Chinese picul. ‘I'rains young America, 
The number of Nutmeg Trees in Singapore resi- 
dency, their produce and value was in 1848, 
as follows. 












































aaa | arya 

Fle |2 | 22 |g 
Zils Be 3 Ey Sz [Gross an. 
Prorgiztons.| 2] 5 (28) ES | §op | nual ine 
a| 2 sé og | SE | come. 

sigils | #2] 

s|2|* | gs 18 
“| é 4% 4 id 
Wm. Cuppage....] 1 | 1,200) 847| 225,140]16t9,p'6]  900)66) 
Dr. Oxley.e..e...{ 1 | 4,000} 2,800/1,$00,580] 5,600 /19! 
Dr, Montgomerie) 1 | 2,176} 1,361] 719,018]... | 2,876). 
C. BR. Prinsep....| | 6,700} 5,t00/1,462,862[100 do | 6,000}, 
Government .....] 1 | 778} 360] 983,506} iiss) . 
A. Guthrie... 1| 2,260] 700! 368,290 1.478116 
Joaq, @Almeida| 1 | 1,100] 975} 478,675]... | 1,014)70 
Dr. Martin... ...| 1] 1,680] 720] 898,951) 26 | 1,589)80 
Wm, Bcott........| 1 | 6200] 1,700) 579,512}... | 2.870148} 
1. Hewelson.... | 1| 2,000) 60) 597,175/4499,do | 2.888170 
A. Spottiewoode..| 1] 8,009} 1,200] 148,106)... 470(64| 
3. Gemmill.......| 1} 6931 225} 19.000] 2¥%,do | 261/80) 
3. @'Almeida, Br} 1] 4,000] 360) 1,408] 56s 
3. @Almeida, Jx.| 1] 1,000} 260) 80,575 829/309] 
C.Carniac(Grove)| 2) 870) 960) 181,915 B27I66 
Do (Cairn Hill).| 1] 3,500, 500) 921,443} 886/77 
syed Ally...-..f 1{ 610, 43 15,000] 1,4",d0] 67/80) 
} = | 
° 17 | 40,545] 17,721 7,116,105] 6 |27,679h9] 
Others... ..| 41 [80,855) 3,100, 600,000] 9,000} .. 
Totat........| 68 | 71400) 20,821 7,616,108 8 | 29.79/13 








From the above table we find that Singapore 
nutmegs average 14,533 nuts per picul being 
the mean of Messrs. Cuppage’s, Martin’s and 
Hewetson’s plantations, and that the annual 
produce of the bearing trees is 366 nuts per 
tree or 2Ecatties or 3} lbs, but it must be ob- 
served that a great majority are only coming in- 
to bearing. For an estimate of the weight of 
Pinang nuts it will be found from the data above 
given regarding that settlement for 1842 that 
in that settlement—there are 246 nuts to a tree 
which according to Mr. F. 3. Brown’s data 
hereafter given will make 1} catties per tree or 
2 lbs, but the same remark is applicable to Pin- 
ang that the majority of the trees were young. 
—Poge 31. 
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Tn estimating the mace it may be assumed at 
i the weight of nutmegs—as follows. 





Sp Dra, Cents. 
English 574 pls 85 ewts at 70 dollars, 40,239 F 50 
Dutch 1430 "i 49 ,, at 70 dollars, 100,134 30 
Total value of Mace Sp. Dollars, 140,373 80 


Jour. of the Ind. Archipelago, Jan. 1850, p. 32. 

(2795) SINGHVPO. This is merely the word, 
for man in the languages of the tribes to whom 
it is applied. The great nursery of these tribes is 
along the Sgin-maee-kha, or great eastern branch 
of the Trawaddi, The wilder tribes are styled 
Khakhyens or Kakoos, and these sweep down on 
the Shan villages on which they exercise the 
greatest cruelties, ; 

(2796) SITANG, The name of ariver and 
valley of Pegu. The whole extent of the valley 
is about 850 miles of which oue half lies within 
the British provinces of Pegu and Martaban. 

(2797) SLOKA. This is a Hindu or Sanscrit 
word, a stanza, verse, &c., and probably the Ma- 
layas derived the term for their poetry styled 
« Shair” from the Arabs, and that of “*Stoxa” 














* SNAKES. 
not so easily decided from ita name, the wed 
used here is 9 Bar-beit which is from 


the Arabic bait -— a couplet, but perhaps 
pantun itself is a Mlayan word.—Jour, Ind. 
Arch. Vol. V. No. Xi. 

(2793) SNAKKS, remarks Viscountess Falk- 
iand, are really sensible to the charms of music. 
Educated snakes, who have been for sometime 
in the hands of a snakecharmer, are, of course, 
more susceptible than wild ones, and mapifest 
their pleasure with less reserve, possibly, because 
they have become used to the musician’s appear- 
ance, and are less inclined to try to escape, which 
would probably be the first impulse of the wild 
one. But all the family have naturally a taste 
for music, which may be proved by any one wha 
has kept one of the harmless English snakes as a 
pet. ‘Ihe animal will always pay attention to 
any rather monotonous tuue played on a flute or 
flageolet. ‘This taste, by the way, is shared by 
many of the lizard tribe, by some pigeons, and 
very generally by hedgehogs; at least 1 have 
known three or four instances of it on the part of 
a hedgehog, kept in the lower story of a house, 
ag an exterminator of blackbeetles and cock- 
roaches. If after nightfall, when the hedgehog 
generally awakes and runs about in search of 
prey, he heard the sound of a violin or piano, he 
would always endeavour to make his way to the 
place whence the sound came, and if admitted 
into the room where the instrument was, he 
would stand entranced as long as the musie con- 
tinued. I mention this merely as a proof that 
several of the lower animals ave attracted by 
music. But as regards Indian snakes, I have 
seen cases in which { had no room to doubt that 
the charmer, by his monotonous piping and 
drumming, did tempt really wild snakes from 
their hiding places. It is not often, however, that 
the charmer trusts entirely to his music. I have 
kuown them, when sent for to catch a large, and 
apparently very dangerous cobra, which had a 
hole in a dry stone wall, inconveniently near a 
gentleman’s house, come provided with a tame 
cobra, whose fangs had been extracted. The 
cobra, was carried in a bag, very cleverly con- 
cealed under the arm of one of the charmers. The 
musician commenced piping, and all the specta- 
tors naturally directed their attention to him. 
He walked along the wall, and when he got near 
the supposed hole, piped more vigorously than be- 
fore, and directed his own eyes and those of the 
spectators to a particular spot. Ona sudden his 
accomplice gave aloud ery, and on looking at 
him, he was seen on the gipund, grasping the 
neck of a large cobra, which he appeared to hage 
seized as it was in the act of issuing froin a hole 
in the wall, and whose tail was twisting round 
the man’s arms and body. The other charmers 
came to his aid, and the snake was at lenoth duly 


- SNAKES. 


<The imposture was discovered by the gen!le- 
man who owned the house insisting on shooting 
the snake. ‘The charmers remonstrated, said 
it was their god, had come out in consequence 
of their invocations, and would, if killed, haunt 
and ruin them, &. ‘The gentleman was obsti- 
nate, but at last told the charmers le would 
spare their snake, if they confessed the cheat he 
suspected. ‘Lhis they did, and showed him the 
bag in which the reptile had been concealed 
under the arm of one of their number, and satis- 
fied him that the snake was destitute of fangs, and 
must therefore have been previously caught, and 
déprived of his weapons of offence. 

“here is much which our philosophy has yet 
to learn, relative to the habit and tempers of 
these reptiles, and there is uo doubt that there 
are particular individuals who are very little ob- 
noxioust o suake bites ; just as there are particu- 
Jar people whom bees will uever sting. She learned 
two very decided and well authenticated instances 
of this. One was a halfwitted boy of the wild 
tribe of Bheels, in Candeish. We was found by 
his relations playing with wild snakes, and had 
the power of attracting and taming them. He 
had numbers of all kinds of snakes in the 
jungle, near the hut where his parents lived, 
and these snakes would come to him and 
allow him to handle them with impunity. 
After some months he began to be known to 
the people round about as a prodigy, but as 
the part of the country where he lived was very 
remote, it was loug before his fanie spread to 
any distance; and soon after he had been heard 
of by the government officials, and official en- 
quiry had been made to an extent sufficient to 
verify the main facts of the story, the poor boy 
was bitten by one of his favourites and died 
“ The other case occurred in the Sattara terri- 
tory, about twenty-five years ago. 
abroad that the son of a Brahmin, not far from 
Waee, had the power of attracting the most 
venomous snake, and handling them with im- 
punity., Numbers visited him, and seeing the 
story was true, spread his fame, and his relations 
finding that his reputation was likely to be pro- 
fitable to them, added all sorts of marvels to the 
currenttales. He was one of the promised 
avatars of the god Crishna, which are yet to 
come, Ile was to restore Hindooism in its purity, 
and re-establish Brahminical superiority in the 
Deccan. ‘Lhousancds flocked to see him, and pay 
their respects, and bring oblations ; and so grea’ 
was the excitement, thatthe Raja of Sattara and 
the English Government officials got alarmed. 
The poor boy howeger, like the Candeish Bheel, 
yas not permanently proof against enake bites, 
and was bitten and died just when his village 
had become the point to which every devotee 
in the Deccan was hastening, and the excite- 
ment subsided as quickly as it arose. 

“Tt may be mentioned thata snake visiting 





Tt was noised } 





Fe SOREX. 

ahonse is ulwayseooked on asa sign of Inek ; 
and when a snake discovers how to get at the 
eggs and milk in the larder, no native will ou 
any account, kill what he regards as the good 
genius of Lhe house ”-- Chow-Chow, page 54. 


(2799) SOLIMAN. A Mahomedin merchant 
who voraged to India and China, in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Tis principal esta- 
hlishment was probably at Busral.—Zudia in 
the 15th Century. 

(2800) SOLOR, is an island lying to the east 
of Flores and to the north of Timor, under 
which Presidency it is placed. ‘The inhabitants 
of the coast of this island are Mahomedans in 
name, but they are nevertheless hard arrack 
driukers, and gain their livilihood by fishing, 
the produce of which they exchange with the 
mountaineers for maize, the production of the 
ground, which the popnlation cultivate for their 
subsistence, the soil there being of too voleanic 
a nature to grow rice, 

‘These inhabitants of the shore are hardy mari- 
ners auc fishers, and think nothing of approach- 
ing the whale with their little boats, eight feet 
long, to attack the unwieldy monster and tow 
him to the shore. ‘The village which most ap-" 
plies itself to the whale fishery is Lamakera on 
the north east part of the island of Solor, and 
lying within the Strait. It is the largest, inost 
prosperous and most populous, ‘The four other 
Mahomedan villages are Layayong, Andanara, 
Lamahala and Trong, which three last are sitn- 
ated on the islanct Andanara,— Journ of the 
Indian Archipelago, December 1830, p. 767. « 


(2801) SOO-BAN, Berm. Is a shrub ex- 
ceedingly prized by the Burmans, as yielding ther 
best red dye of any wood they have. It is sold 
ata tical per viss, and seems rather rare, The 
leaves are a favourite article for curry. —Malcom 
Vol. I. p. 191. : 

(2302) SOREX. tin Snrew, ‘The follow- 
ing Memoir on the Indian species of Shrews is 
from the pen of Edward Blyth, Esquire. As an 
incentive, he says, to the investigation of some 
of the most imperfectly known of Indian mam- 
malia, and not the most inviting of groups to 
amateur students,we shal! here endeavour to bring 
together, and to reduce or digest into intelligible 
form and order the scattered materials available 
for a Monograph on the Indian Shrews. It may 
lead to the discovery of additional real species, 
and probably to the diminution of the number of 
present supposed species; besides conducing to 
the farther elucidation of those at preseut known 
and reeognized, and especially to a better know- 
ledge of the extent of their geographical distri- 
bution. 

Jn general, the Shrews of tropical and subtro- 
pical countries are distinguished by their com- 
paratively large size, and slaty hue of every shade 
from pale grey to black, with rufous tips to the 








. 
‘ SOREX C-ERULESCENS. SOREX C-ERULESCENS. 

fur more or leas developed, though in some scarce- Shrew, or (vulgo,) ‘ Musk Rat,’ of Bengal, &. 
ly noticeable ; [Note. In at least some species, ‘(but very different from the “Musk Rat’ or 
the rufous tips would appear to increase with ; Muskguash—Viper Zipericus of N. America, 
age; and, to a considerable extent, the colour of which is a rodent nearly affined to the Voles — 
these animals is darker, according to the increase | 


of altitude inlabited by a species.) ‘The ear-conch 
is conspicuously visible abobe the fur; the tail 
thick, tapering, and furnished with scattered long 
hairs, which certain species also exhibit upon the 
hody; and the teeth are wholly white, [Note. 
While preparing this memoir, we discovercd a 
remarkable exception in the instance of Sorex 
MELANOvON, N. 3.) and of the following type 
of structure, The superior front-teeth or guusi- 
incisors (vide J. A. S. XX, 164), ave large and 
strongly hooked, aud much tonger than their pos- 
terior spur; while the inferior have rarely so 
much as a trace of serrated upper edge ; of four 
upper premolars anterior to the carnassiez, the 
first ia large, the second and third are much 
smaller, the fourth is diminutive, and the third 
exceeds the second, 
fauniliarly exemplified by the common large musk 
Shrews of Asia and Africa, and voustitutes the re- 
stricted Sorex, L. (vy. Pachyura, de Selys Long- 
champs.) (Note. Certain small species of temper- 
~ ate climates were detached by Wagler from the 
ordinary Shrews of those climates (with picious 
tipped teeth, &c..) by the name Crocrpura (v. 
Suneus, Whrenberg, apud Gray); e.g. S. ARAN- 
nus Leccopon, 8S. Erruscus, &e, but we 
wre not aware that these are separable from the 
above; und certainly the various Pyzmy Shrews 
of India are typical Sonices, except that some 


only of them want the odoriferous glands on the ! 


sides of the body. ‘é 


t 
NV. B. In the ‘Report on the Quadrupeds of | 


Massuchusets,’ published by the Government 
Commissioners of the Zoological and Botanical 
Survey of the State (Ns. 40), the extraordinary 








statement is made by Mr. E. Emmons, that “Tn | 


the specimens of Sorex which have fallen under 
my observation, T have not been able to discover, 
even with the microscope, any nostrils, the ter- 
mination (or the extremity) of the nose beiug 
apparently an imperforate membrane.” Upon 
reading this, we examined several species (large 
and small) perseived in spirit ; and ensily detect- 
ed # lateral valvalar orifice, which, on pressure of 
the snout above, was shewn to be perforate by 
the fluid oozing through. Could Myr, Emmous 
have tried so simple an experiment ? 

The Indian species are as follows. 

(2808) SOREX C-AERULESCENS, Shaw. 

Sorex Pilorides, Shaw : 

Sorex Giganteus Is. Geoffroy. 

Sorex Murinus, 1... apud Gray; figured in 
Mlardwicke’s 122. Ind. Zool. as 

Sorex Myosurus, Pallas; whence probably 

Soren Myosurus, apud Walker, in Cale. 
Journ. Nat. Hist. ILL The common Wfusk 


This group of Shrews is! 


ARVICOLA). 

, _ This aniinal is deseribed by Mr, Todgson in 
; the?dun, Mag. N. Uf. XV, 269 (1845); but the 
‘Tength of the tail (as given), 34 in, is possibly a 
| misprint for 38 or 32 in., or more than half of 
the length of the head and body, which is given 
(as 6 in. Number of caudal vertebra, 24. Total 
j length of skull of adult male, with front-teeth in 
situbus, somewhat exceeding 1g in. ; of female, 
| somewhat under greatest breadth of skull of 
| former, 22 in. ; of latter, 2 in. Colour uniform 
j pale grey, slightly tinged with ferruginous, and 
i more conspicuously on the lower parts ; the 
i naked parts flesh-coloured, 

; This is the common large Musk Shrew of 
: Bengal, Nepal, and we believe the valley of 











Assam ; becoming rare in Sythet ; and wholly dis 
appearing in Arakan. In Nepal, Mr. Hodgson 


styles it “the common house Shrew of “the 
} phiius, and also of the hills, up at least to 6000 

feet.” We have seen specimens from the neigh 
j bourhood of Agra: but whether, it be the com- 
; mon Musk Shrew of 8. India is doubtful on pree 
; sent evidence ; though Dr. Kelaart’s description 
of the Cinghalese animal corresponds, It cers 
tainly does uot appear to inhabit the eastern coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, from Arakan to the 
Straits of Malacea. Dr. Horsfield gives as its 
habitat “India generally, and the eastern is- 
lands ;” and he notes a specie from Butan, 
presented to the India-house collection by Major 
‘Pemberton ‘ We’ suspect that ite reputed ex- 
istence in the Malay countries, needs confirmas 
| tion, 

In addition to the names above cited, Dr, 
Gray, in his Catalogne of the specimens of 
mamunalia in the British Museum (1843), refers 
the following name and synonymes to this species. 

Sorew Marinus, Li: 

Sorex Myosurus, Pallas : 

Sorex Indicus et Cupensis Geoffroy. 

Sores Sonneratii, Is. Geoffroy : 

Sorex Crassicaudatus, Lichtenstein ; 

Sorex Nipalensis, Uodgson, and 

Sorex Moschatus, Robinson. 

‘The last two are merely MS. names; and ins 
deed the Zoological appellations in Mr. W. 
Robinson's ‘descriptive account of Assam’ are 
given pretty much at random, aud would esta- 
Dish a most extraordinary community of species 
among the mammalia of that country and of Hu- 
rope! He gives, “ Genus Maan, Sorex Mos, 
chatus, Cuvier. ‘The cominon Musk Rat.” No& 
Sorex moschatus, L. (nec. Cuvier), is the type 
of the genus MycaLe of Cuvier; altered to 
MyoGatxa, Fischer (Myogale apud Ruppell), 


because pre-occupied hy Linnzeus for a well 
binwn: -anivie’ ee. ii 
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Mascnata, is a Russian animal, generically dif- 
fering from Mr. Robinson’s Musk Shrew. Never- 
theless, his adoption of the term moschatus would 
seem to indicate the rankly smelling S. Ceeru- 
lescens, rather than S. Murinus (v. myosurus), 
which is the only Shrew mentioned in Prof. 
Walker’s list of the mammalia of the same pro- 
vince. 

(2804) SOREX INDICUS, Geoffroy, v. S. 
Sonneratii, Is. Geoffroy, is-accepted as a distinct 
species from 8, CanuLescens in Dr, Morsfield’s 
Catalogue of the specimens of Mammalia in the 
India House Museum (1851) ; and a specimen 
is noted from the Dukhun, presented by Col. 
Sykes, and the following habitat given for the 
species - Continent and islands of India.” Col. 
Sykes terms it the Cheechonder of the Mahrat- 
tas ; being the same name which is applied to 
8. CaruLescens: in Bengal, spelt Choochundr 
by Dr. Cantor J. A. S. XV, 191), aud the latter 
author gives ‘ Chinchoroé of the Malays of the 
Peninsula” as the name of the very distinet 
species referred by him and others to S. Murinus, 
TL. + which latter was originally deseribed from 
Java. According to Colonel Sykes, these trouble- 
some and disagreeable animals are very numer- 
ous in Dukhun, but much more so in Bombay. 
The sebaceous glands in an old male were ob- 
served to be very large, and the odour of musk 
from them almost insupportable ; while in an 
adult female the glands were scarcely discernible 
and the scent of musk very faint. It is toler- 
ably strong in the female of 8. C#RULESCENS ; 
though more or less so, perhaps, with reference 
to sexual condition. “The Sorex Inxpicus 
and 8. GIGaNTEUS,” it is added, “are regarded 
by Col. Sykes as specifically identical, he having 
killed them in the same room, and seen them fre- 
quently together.” (P.Z.8. 1931, p. 99). Prof. 
Schinz accordingly assigns 8. GieantEus, Geoff. 
Ann, du Mus. XV. pl. 4, of 3,” as a synonyme of 
S. Inprovus: but the reference is erroneous, the 
Memoires du: Museum, tom. XV (to which we 
have not access), being probably intended. 8. 
Gicanteus, Is. Geoff, Voy. de Belanger, refers 
to S. cwrulescens of Bengal. 

According to M. Isidore Geoffroy, the 8. In- 
pies (his 8. Sonneratii)is a smaller animal than 
S. Carunescens (his S. Giganteus), with tail 
forming always a quarter of the entire length. 
Length ofthe head and body of adult, alittle under 
4in. (Fr). Fur ashy, washed with russet-brown ; 
and pale ashy below. Inhabits the Coromandel 
coast, and also the Mauritius. If truly a distinct 
species from S. C#RULESCENS, its natural ha- 
bitat is probably India: but we have vainly 
gought for information of such an animal. 

In Dr, Ruppell’s printed Catalogue of the spe- 
cimens of mammalia in the Frankfort Museum 
(1842) examples referred to S. Invicus, L. (Fr. 
Cav. Mamm. 11, t. 28), are noted from Java, and 
also from Massoua and from Suez; and a sup- 
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posed variety termed by him S. Inpicus, var; 
cinereo-enea, from Schoa: and he elsewhere sug- 
gests that these animals have probably been in- 
troduced by the shipping from S. E. Asia and 
its islands, and so found their way over to 
Schoa, where a different climate had affected 
the colouring of the fur. On ship-board they 
could of course subsist on Bharra: but their 
presence (certainly that of the foetid 8S. CuruLys- 
cens of Bengal) would scarcely escape remark, 
the more especially as that of a single in- 
dividual might seriously damage a whole cargo ; 
besides the obvious necessity of both sexes 
being required to continue the race, a condition 
most likely to be fulfilled by the conveyal of a 
pregnant female with ber future litter 5 or 6 in 
number, 

(2805) SOREX CRASSICAUDUS (nec cras- 
sicaudatus), Lichtenstein, refers to a Musk 
Shrew inhabiting Egypt, aud. stated to be 
common about Suez; which may therefore 
be presumed identical with Dr. Ruppell’s 8. 
Inpicus from Suez; and the description cer- 
tainly seems to approximate that of 8. C.mau- 
LEscENs (length 5} in.; tail 2$ in.): and 
S. Capensis, Geoffroy, is termed S. Fran-. 
crcus by Prof. Schinz, who gives Manri- 
tins as its habitat (length 3” 8"; toil 1” 
9°"), The most notable identification is that of 
Dr, Ruppeli’s specimens from EB. Africa and 
from Java, presuming the latter to be really frou 
that island. . 

(2896) SOREX MURINUS, L.S. myosu- 
rus, Pallas: 8. cerulescens, var., Raffles; 3. 
Griffthii (?) ; Horsfield + the common Malayan 
species originally described from Java, and 
b¥ Dr. Cantor in J. 4. & XV, 191, and 
thus denominated by him after Prof. Schinz 
(Sgnopsis mammalium), who states it to inhabit 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Amboyna, 
Japan, Bengal, Abyssinia, and the Cape of 





Good Hope. We have italicized the habitats 
which probably need verification : and the So- 
cicty possesses specimens from the Arakan 
and Khésya hills, which accord with Dr. 
Cantor’s description, 2. c.; but less so with 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s figure, in the da- 
nales du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle, tom. 
XVI, pl. 3, f. 2, which may nevertheless be in- 
tended to represent the same species. As com- 
pared with a mature female from Arakan, taken 
out of spirit, the ears in M. Geoffroy’s figure are 
represented too small, and neither the snout nor 
tail is sufficiently elongated. Length of this 
Arakan female—head aud body 5 in, and tail 3 
in. : hind-foot (with claws) Z in, Unfortunately, 
we have no Malayan specimen for actual com- 
parison : but there is every reason to suspect that 
this species replaces S. CaxuLuscens along the 
whole eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, and 
thence through the hilly country northward, to 
that skirting the valley of Asam. Dr. Horsfield 


SOREX SERPENTARIUS. 
mentions 1 Nepalese specimen, presented to the 
"India House museum by Mr. Hodgson : but this 
species is unnoticed in the latter gentleman’s 
Catalogue of Nepalese auimals and especially in 





his descriptive notices of the Nepalese Shrews; ' 
With the excep-! 
tion of the -sinail S. Tenure, S. Muller, from | 


atnn. Mag, No Hl XV, 269. 


‘Timor, it appears to be the only well established 
species of Shrew throughout the great oriental 
Arehipelago. In the ‘Tenasserim provinces, the 
Rev, J, Mason states—‘* We have at least two 
species of Musk Shrew, both of which emit an 
offensive odour.” (Qe, S.Mugixnus and S. 
Surpentarius ?) In §. Murinus, according 
to Dr. Cantor, “ the smell of musk, emitted by 
the adalt animal, and which in the young is 
barely perecptible, is much less intense thas in 
the Bengal Musk Shrew.” S. SERPENTARIUS, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kelaart, has a powerfully offensive 
musky odour. S, Mortnvs has larger ears than 
8S. Carvucescens ; and Dr, Cantor describes 
it as-— Dark brownish-grey above” beneath 
light brownish-grey. Feet anc tail Aesh-coloured 
in the living auimal, changing to cinereous after 
death. In the young the colour is more ofa 
bluish-grey, slightly mixed with brown on the 
back. A stuffed specimen from the Khasya bills 
has the fur longer and fess dense than in 8. 
CamrvuLescens, the piles somewhat eurly : and 
colour dark ashy at base, with rufous-brown 
tips which give the prevailing hue. A most ob- 
viously distinct species from S. Ca RuLEscENs 

"We suspect that S$. @rifithii, Horsfield, of 
that naturalist’s Catalogue of the specimens of 
Mammalia in the Honorable Company’s museum, 
ig uo other than our presumed Murinus 
from the Avakan and Khasya hills ; ‘although 
described from Afghanistan ; because we saw a 
fine skin from Cherra Punji in the possession of 
the late Mr. Griffith, which was forwarded to the 
India-house by Mr. McClelland ; and we have 
previously had occasion to remark that speci- 
mens of reptiles procured by Mr. Griffith in Af- 
ghanistan and in the Khasya hilfs, had manifest- 
ly become mixed and confounded ; whence cer- 
tain important mistakes concerning habitats. 
(Vide J. A. S. XXIL 413) 8 Griffithii is 
described to be affined to 8. Muriyus ; “ but 
differing essentially by the uniform deep black- 
ish-brown tint, and the shortness, delicacy, and 
softness of the fur. Colour deep blackish-brown 
throughout, with a slight rufous reflection in a 
certain light. Length of head and body, 53 in. ; 
tail 22in.” Horsfield’s Catalogue. 

(2807) SOREX SERPENTARIUS, Is. Geoff- 
roy: & Kandianus Kelaart. Described in J. 4. 
& XXI, 350 from askin sent by Dr. Kelaart 
as ‘the large godown Shrew of Kandy,” 
though scarcely corresponding with his indiea- 
tions, J. 4. &. XX, 164. 185. A second 
skin of precisely the same species, and also 

at ospeeimen entire in spt were. 








aupheslers: 





> SOREX NEMORIVAGUS. 

‘ subsequently forwarded from Mergui by Capt. 
Berdmore, as noticed in XXIR 472, ff 
both adults, the tail (vertebrae) measures 24 
jinch; and the lead and body (allowing for some 
extension of the skin) about 44 inch: “ ‘The 
Kandyan specimen is more rufescent than the 
others ; but we can perceive no further difterence 
whatever ; indeed, to judge from the two Mergui 
examples, it would seem that this animal be- 
comes wore rufeseent with age. Dr. Kelaart states 
that its odour is us offensive as that of the Jarge 
Musk Shrew of Ceylon The Coromandel coast 
and the Mauritius ave given as its habitats, Co- 
flour duskyish-grey with dark rwous-brown tips 
to the fur, more or less developed according to 
age, and the under parts somewhat paler. 

(2808) SOREX SOCCATUS, Hodgson, Aux. 
Mag. N. H. XV.270. A Sikim specimen which 
we refer to this species, bears considerable resem- 
blance fo the last, but is a good deal darker, with 
well elad fect and tail; and the head and limbs 
are proportionally larger. Entire length of skull 
with front teeth ix situdas, 1s; inch; breadth 
vs in., (nearly): entire range of upper teeth, 
£ in, ditto of 8, Serpextarius, barely exceeding 
Lin. Tail (vertebrae), 25% in.; compressed to- 
wards tip, which is furnished with a pencil-tuit 
of stiftish hairs. Mr. Hodgson thus describes 
j his animal, ‘ Size aud proportions of 8. wemori- 
| ragus, IL. (nearly); but distinguished by its feet 
being clad with fur down to the nails, and by its 
depressed head and tumid bulging cheeks (mys- 
taceal region) Ears large aud exposed. Colour a 
uniform sordid o¢ brownish slaty-blue, extending 
to the clad extremities ape to rump 8} in, 
tail 24 in,; planta 4% in, This animal was caught 
in a wood plentifully watere@, but not near the 
water. It had no musky smell when brought to 
me dead.” Tab, Nepal and Sikim, 

(2809) SOREX NEMORIVAGUS, Hodgson, 
Ann Mag N. H.XV. 2.9, Differs from the ordi- 
nary type “ by a stouter make, by ears smaller, 
and less entirely nude, aud by a longer and more 
tetragonal tail, Colour sooty-black with a 
vague reddish smear; the nude parts fleshy 
grey. Snout to ramp 3gin,; tail 2 in; 
planta, 42 inch. Found only in woods aud cop- 
ices.” Nepal, according to Di® Gray, an ex- 
ample presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
Hodgson, as of this species, “ is probably only a 
half grown specimen of 8. Murinus” (i. e, 
Canuescens)! (Note. We madea description 
of the identical specimen before it was taken hy 
Mr. Ilodgson to Engiand ; viz.—* Of a shining 
rufescent-brown colour, merely weaker on the 
under-parts. Length 3} ing; of tail 12 in. ; 
fore-feet and claws Zin. ; the claws alone } ip, 
and of a yellow colour, perhaps whitish in the 
fresh animal ¢ hind-feet and claws $in.”] The 
foregoing description should indicate a very dif- 
ferent animal ; but which might be mistaken for 
the voune of 8, Murinus (verva}, and guch pro- 





. SOREX PYGMAUS. 


bably is the supposed S. Murrnus from Nepal 
of Dr. Horafiek’s Catalogue. 

(2810) SOREX HETHRODON, Blyth ns. Very 
similar to 5. Soccatus in general appearance, 
but less dark-coloured, with shorter fur, and pale 

- instead of blackish feet and tail underneath ; the 
fect, too, are broader, especially the hind-feet ; 
and they have a hairy patch below the heel. ‘The 
skull, of the same length as in S. Soccatus, 
and with equally large teeth, is much more nar- 
row,.and the upper quasi-incisors are conspicu- 
ously less strongly hooked than in that and other 
typical Soaices, From Cherra Punji, in the 
Khasvya hills. 

(2811) SOREX NIGER. Hilio¢ ; described in 
Dr, Morsfiekl’s Catalogne (1851). “ Length 
of the head and body 33 in.; of tail 24 
in, ‘Tail equal in length to the entire animal, 
exclusive of the head ; gradually tapering to a 
point, Shout greatly attenuated. Colour black- 
ish-brown, with a rufescent shade to the upper 
parts : abdomen greyish. From Madras’, (Qu. 
Madras Presidency ?). 

(231%) SOREX FERRUGINEUS, Kelaart, 7. 
A... XX, 185: 5, mondanus apud Blyth, (misled 
hy a lubel), ibid. 168, vide XX, 350, note. Hab 
Ceylon N.B. ‘The dimensions of the specimen 
described in J 4. 8. XX, 163, accord with 
those assigned by Dr. Keluart to the uext species ; 
and he states that the two are nearly of the same 
size, and that the smell of the present species is 
very powerful. 

(2813) SOREX MONTANUS, Kelaart (nec 
apud Blyth, J.4.8. XX, 163). Length of head and 
body 34 in. ; of tail 2in. 5 of hind-foot 3 in, Fur, 
above sooty-black, without any ferruginous 
smear ; beneath tigRter-coloured ; whiskers jong, 
silvery-grey : lower part of legs and feet greyish, 
clothed with appressed hairs. Claws short, 
whitish. Ears large, round, naked; the outer 
margin lying ona level with the hair of the head 
and neck, and being thus concealed posteriorly.” 
Mountains of Ceylon (the blackest Shrew of 
the highest parts of the island.” Kelaart.) 

Dr. Kelaart has ately forwarded an en- 
tire specimen in spirit of a young female Shrew 
found at Galle (1), thongh with the three pairs of 
inguinal teats @ell developed ; which may prove to 
be the young of MoxTanus, but is perhaps distinct 
and new, If so, 8S. KeLAaRTI, Blyth. Colour 
uniform blackish above and below, slightly griz- 
zled and glistening; the fur short and close, 
with scattered fine long hairs throughout (as 
described of 8. Mowranus). Lenyth of head 
and body 23 in, ; of tail It in. ; and of hind- 
foot with claws $ iy 
~ (2814) SOREX PYGMAEUS, Iodgson Ann. 








Maz. H. XV, 269: nec S pygmaeus, 
Pallas : if the small European species referred by 


Schinz, Riippell, and others to the latter be cor- 
reetly identified, §. premaxus, Pallas, apud 
Schinz, is placed by the latier Zoolocist amone 
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SOREX MICRONYX. 


the species witlebyown-tipped teeth, and ti the 
division of them which corresponds to €ORsIRA, 
Gray ; and the description—caudd basi cons- 
trictd auriculis brevissimis ;—will certainly not 
apply either to Mr, Hodgson’s animal, or to va- 
tions other minute Indian shrews: hitherto en- 
distinguished from 4t : aud therefore Mr. Hodg- 
son’s name for the present speeies may stand, as 
he states the structure of the animal to be typical. 
Since writing the above, we havescen the figure 
of SOREX PYGN#US, Pallas and Laxmaun (8, 
minutus, L., &. exiliy, Ginelin, and 8. minimus, 
Geoff) in the Act. dead. Leop. Vol. XIU, pt. 
2, t. 25 (1327)5 and the species is widely dif- 
ferent from all the prgmy shrews here degeribed, 
and is evidently a Corsira, The following is his 
description—‘snout to vent, less 2 in, ; tail, 1 Py in. 
head, 22 in, : palma, Zin. x planta, 3 in., Struc- 
ture typical, save that no oderous glands were 
detected, nor had the animal any musky smell. 
Colour sooty-brown, paler below. Naked parts 
ofa dusky flesh hue. Hab. Nepal, where it 
“dwells in copices and fields, aud is rarely 
found in houses,” 

Of numerous specimens of minute Soxices, 
from various localities, the only one which ap- 
proaches to the above description is a species 
which we have just procured in Calcutta ; cnri- 
ously enough while engaged in the investigation 
of this partienlar group. [t may be termed 

(2815) SOREX MELANODON, Blyth, ».9.: 
from the remarkable colouring of its teeth, which 
are piceous and white-tipped ; exhibiting thus the 
reverse coloration of those of Corsira, &c. 
Length of adult female 1} in.; tail 12) in. : 
lind foot and claws 3% in. Colour uniform fus- 
cous, without any rufous tinge ; searcely paler 
below : the feet and tail subhude, save the usual 
seattered fine long hairs upon the latter; and, 
with the ears and snout, of a livid colour, paler 
below : claws white and distinctly visible, Pro- 
cured by one of our museum assistants in his 
own house, where he states that he haz observed 
and probably will obtain others. 

(2816) SOREX MICRONYX, Blyth, ». s.length 
of head and body 14 in. ; tail somewhat exceed- 
ing 14 in. : hind-foot and claws $3 in. : skull $ 
in. teeth white. Claws with fine hatrs impending 
them, and so minute as to be scarcely discernible 
without a lens. Fur of a paler and more ches- 
nut brown than any other ofthese minute spe- 
cies examined, and also more silvery below. Feet 
and tail subnude, or thinly furred, shewing the 
colour of the skin through ; browner above, whit- 
ish (or perhaps flesh-coloured) below. Of two 
spccimens in our museum, one in spirit, the other 
now dried, the latter was obtained by the late 
Major Wrougliton in Kemdon, the former by L. 
C, Stewart Esquire of H. M. 61st foot, at Land- 
our; where he informs us he picked up ma- 
ny of them dead, on the surface of the snow dur- 
ine the secrere winter af 78£0.81] 
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SOREX ATRATUS. * 

(2817) SOREX PEROTYTETIL, Duvernos, 
Guérin’s Mag. de Zoot. 1842, live, 8. We can only 
refer to Prof. Schinz’s description of this specics, 
whieh is as follows: —“ 8. not@o saturate fusco- 
nigricante, gastr@o canesceute, artubus pedibusque 
pilosis, auriculis mugnis, congpicuis, - Long. cor- 
poris P74”, cade 112” From the Nilgiris, We 
havea Darjiling female which approximates this 
description, and may prove to be of the same 
species Lead and body 14 in. ; taif 1 in. ; bind- 
foot and claws 22 in. Skull somewhat exceeding 
Sin. Yoeth white. Colour uniform brown, with 
a slight Linge of chesnut; and scarcely paler be- 
low. Feet aud tail distinctly furved, besides the 
usual scattered long hairs on the latter, Claws 


“whitish aud couspicuons. ‘Tail brown above, pale 


and perhaps flesh-coloured beneath ; more pro- 
bably, however, of @ livid hee; and tapering 
evenly throughout, If new, S. Hodgsonii, Blyth, 

(2818) SOREX NUDIPES, Blyth. 2 s, Re- 
markable for its naked feet aud very large ears; 
also for the odoriferous glands on the sides being 
strongly developed, whereas we can detect them 





in no other af these minate species. Length of 
female, 13 in.; tail, Lig ine: hind-foot $} in. 
Ears conspicuously larger than in the others : 
tail almost nu:le, save of the scattered long hairs: 
and the fore-feet aud toes of the hind-feet are 
conspicuously naked, and apparently flesh-eolour- 
ed. Fur uniform brown ahove {like the back of 
Corstka VULGARIS), a little grizzled and glisten- 
ing; the lower-parts with a silvery gloss; tail 
brown above, pale (probably flvsh-coloured) be- 
low; somewhat thick aud uniformly tapering. 
Specimen procured at Amherst (LCenasseriin pro- 
vinces). 

(2819) SOREX ATRATUS, Blyth,2.s. Of 
this we have only a headless specimen which was 
found impaled upon a thorn by some Shrike 
{Note The same fact we have observed in England 
of Lanrus Cotiunis and Corstga VULGARIS : 
these diminutive Shrews failing an easy prey to 
the * Buteher-birds ;” while the larger members 
of the same genus are ferociously predatory npon 
any hapless birdlet they may chance to seize,— 
as is likewise the case with Moles and doubtless 
other soricidee of adequate size and strength.) 
at Cherra Punji” in the Khasya hills: but the 
species is obviously distinct from all the 
preceding. It is remarkable for its very- 
dark colour, extending over the feet and tail 
which is even Jdlackisk underneath. Length 
Of tail 1 in.; and of hind-foot 33 in. Fur 
blackish-brown above, a little tinged rufescent, 
and with dark greyish underneath ; the feet 
and tail conspicuouly furred, besides the scattered 
long hairs upon the ltter. 

Here may be noted, that the Society formerly 
possessed a specimen of one of these minute 
Shrews, which was found ina cellar in Madras, 
and was presented by Walter Elliot, Esq : 











SOREX ATRATUS. 

eal with S. Micronyx ; sothat it could searegly 
be so with S. argLANODON of Bengal : it was, 
however, darker than 8. Micronxyx ; and more 
probaby 8. Perorertit (vers), if not distinet 
from the whole of the foregoing. It is even pro- 
bable that several more Indian species of these 
most diminutive of all mammalia remain-te be 
diserimiuuted. Upon minute comparison of five 
specimen@ in our museum, taken out of spirit 
and carefully dried for the occasion, we itamedi- 
ately detected four well marked species, and pre- 
sently afterwards obtained the S. Metanopon 
fresh. It may further be remarked that we once 
found the nearly digested remains of an adult 
small white toothed Sorex, rather larger than 
acommon Mouse, in the stomach of an ELanus 
which was shot on the banks of the I[ugli, 
about 15 miles above Caleutta: but we have 
since in vain sought to procure the species. 

Another formof white toothed Shrew, with 
thick and tapering tail having scattered long 
hairs upon it, is exemplitied by 

(2320) Feroculus, Kelaart. Teeth small" 
the upper qjasi-incisors shorter and less stroug- 
ly hooked than in restricted Sore with the pos- 
terior spur large; the lower quasi-incisors ser- 
rated, shewing two depressions and therefore a 
row of three coronal points four small upper 
premolars preceding the carnassiez, the two me- 
dial being of equal size, the first rather large, 
and the fourth small, Feet remarkably large. 
‘The ear-conch searcely visible above the fur. 

(2821) Feroculus Macropus, Soren fero- 
cnlus, Kelaart; $. Macnrorus, Blyth, J. 4. & 
XX, 163, Length about 62 in.; of which the tail 
is 24 iu.; hind-foot with claws nearly { in.; the 
fore-foot } in. broad, with long and but alightly 
curved claws, that of the middle digit 3 in., in 
length. Fur somewhat long and very soft, uni- 
form blackish, Very fuintly tinged rufescent ; the 
extreme tip of the tail naked and of a flesh- 
colour. Iuhabits Ceylon. 

Another white toothed Indian Shrew exists in 
the Crossopus Himatayicus, Gray, to be no- 
ticed presently We feel much doubt of its be- 
ing correctly referred to Crossopus. [Note. 
Myosorex, Gray, is founded ona Cape species, 
the Sorex varius, Smuts, with ear-conch con- 
ceated amid the fur, and a slender tail (without 
scattered long hairs?) the teeth white, and the 
dentition slightly modified upon that of restrict- 
ed Sorex: lower quasi-incisors “ with an entire 
sharp upper edge.”] ‘The greater number of 
small Shrews inhabiting the temperate regions 
of Europe, Asia, and N. America, have the teeth 
always tipped with ferruginous or pitch-colour, a 
slender Mouse-like tail with no scattered loug 
hairs upon it, and (save in OTISOREX) the ear- 
conch concealed amid the fur. There are two 
distinet types of dentition. 

In one, the upper quasi-incisors are much 
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SORICULUS NIGRESCENS. 


Sorex); and the lower have but a single pos- 
terior spur mote or less rudimental ; the lateral 
small teeth which follow in the upper jaw are 
four in number (as in restricted Sorex); the 
first two being equal, the third somewhat smaller, 
and the Jast (as usual in all Shrews) minute. 
With this type of dentition we distinguish 

(2822) SORICULUS, Biyth, With the hind- 
feet of ordinary form aud proportiogs, eusadapted 
for equatic habits, and the tail Richie and a 
little compressed at its extremity. 

(2823) SORICULUS NIGRESCENS; Cor- 
sira Nigrescens, Gray, Ann Mag. N. H, X, 261, 
(1842): Sorex Sikimensis, Hodgson, Horsfield’s 
Catalogue, (1851), Length of head and body, 34 
in. ; of tail, $4 in. ; bind-feet and claws $ in 
Number of caudal vertebree 15 (besides the ex- 
treme tip). Colour throughout blackish, a little 
tinged with rufous; the feet and claws pale. 
Very common in Sikim ; and was formerly sent 
by Mr. Hodyson to the Society’s Museum and 
also 10 the British Museum from Nepal. 


* (2824) Crossopus, Wagler (V. Hydrosorex, N.*| 


Davernoy, and Pinalia, Grey), With the hiud- 
feet large and ciliated, and the tal also com- 
pressed avd ciliated beneath towards its extre- 
ity ; in adoptation to aquatic habits. WN. B 
§, Fovirns, (v. Hydrophitus), Pallas, and other 
Water Shrews of Europe and N, America 
constitute the types of this division ; and Dr. 
Gray yefers to it x Himalayan species, which, 
having white teetk, we very much suspect will 
prove to differ in other and more important parti- 
culars; eve though it may exhibit the adaptive 
characters of an enlarged and ciliated hind-foot 
and compressed and ciliated tail-tip. It is 
thus described. 
(2825) Crossopus Himalayicus, Gray, Ann. 
Mag. N. H. X, 261 (1842) “Length of 
~ head and body 54 in, ; tail 3 in. * hind-foot $ in. 
(nearly), Slate-coloured black, with scattered long 
hairs, which are longer and white-tipped on the 
sides and ramp: lower part of the throat and the 
middle of the belly rusty-rusty-brown : tail elon- 
gate scaly, with appressed dark brown hairs above 
and elongated rigid whitish hairs beneath, and 
brown elongated rigid hairs near the tip: feet 
rather naked : whiskers numerous, elongate brown, 
Teeth white” probably from the neighbourhood of 
Simla or Masuri- 
in the other type of dentition the lower quasi- 
jncigors are distinctly serrated, with three or 
four coronal points; and the anterior point of 
the upper quasi-incisors is not prolonged he- 
yond a level with its posterior spur: the lateral 
small teeth which follow in the upper jaw 
axe five in number, and diminish gradually in 
size from the first backward. Tail cylindrical, 
not tapering and furnished with a stiffish brush 
at its extremity. Such is the common British 
land. Shrew, S, VoLearrs, L, (formerly con- 
foynded by British writers with S. ARANEUS. 
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SOUTHWELLIA BALANGHAS. 


Schreber), and which is the type of Corsiaa, 
Gray (V. Amphisorez, No. 1, Duvernoy, apud 
Gray), ’ There are many other speeies [Note. 
Brana. Gray, (v. Barina, Lesson) is founded on 
S. Tanporpes, Gapper, Zool. Joura. V, 28,] 
referred by Blainville to 8, brevicaudus, Say; @ 
N. American specks, which, we believe, only 
differs from Conrsrka in the large size of its 
fore-feet, and in its very short tail ; - and Or1- 
sorex, Dekay, is founded on two minute N, 
| American species, which do not appear to differ 
from Cersta except in having the ear-conch 
large and conspicuously visible above the fur. 
We refer to it doubtfully. 


(2826) Crossopus (?) Candata; Sorex cauda+ 
tus, Hodgson, Horsfield’s Catalogue (1851): 
for the description seems to indicate a species 
closely affined to tke European 8S. aLPINus, 
Schinz; askull-less example of which from Mt. 
St. Gothard, is ia our museum ; and S. ALPINUS 
is ranged among the species having the Corsira 
type ef dentition by Prof. Schinz in his Synopsis 
Mammalium : its tail however is naked and com- 
pressed at tip.“ Length of the head and body 
23 in.; of the tail the same, slender, nearly 
naked, and very slightly attenuated. Colour 
saturate blackish-brown, very slightly rufeseent 
in certain aspects. Snout moderately elongated, 
furnished at the sides with long delicate hairs.” 


We now conclude an effort at a Conspectus of the 
Indian Soricine, by soliciting aid from all (pro- 
bably not many persons in India) who take any 
interest in the subject, It will suffice if specimens 
could be sent in spirit to the museum of the 
Society (if disemhowelled, and the abdominal 
cavity cleaned of blood, so much the better for 
our present purpose, except with regard to the 
very diminutive species, examples of which are 
particularly acceptable); such being far prefer- 
able to badly prepared skina for being afterwards 
set up as stuffed specimens, besides permitting 
of much more satisfactory examination of their 
differential characters; and itis further desira- 
ble that three or four adults of each kind should 
be thus transmitted to supply our collection 
with skeleton and stuffed specimens, in addi- 
tion to atleast one to be retained entire in spi- 
vit. The miero-mammalia, as they have been 
designated (as Bats, Shrews, Mice, &c.,) require 
tobe thus amply represented in museums, for 
their specific distinctions to be rightly under- 
stood in many cases; and the chaos of Indian 
Muripa, in particular, will never be reduced 3 
systematic order, with the synonymes correctly 
adjusted, until such a tolerably complete collec- 
tien of ther_ from all quarters has been brought 
together.—Journ. 4s. Soc. of Beng. No. 1 of 
1855. 


(2827) SOUTHWELLIA* BALANGHAS. 
China Chestnut : Seeds when. roasted, highly 
palatable. 2 








SPIDER. . 


(2828) SOUNG-YA, Burmese, This plant 
grows six or eight feet high. Fruit, the size of 
an apple, elongated, deeply fluted, brilliant yel 
low, contains ten seeds in five apartments. Chiefly 
used to acidil'y curry.—Malcom. V. 1 p, 183. 

(2829) SPIDER: Eperra, species. 

Capt. W. 8. Sherwill Cbmmunicuted to Mr. 
Blyth, the following on the bird-devouring habit 
of a species of spider, This interesting communi- 
cation on the contested subject of bird-eating 
spiders originated in his request that the author 
would commit to paper the observations of which 
he had assured him in conversation.— #2, B. 
Beng. As. Soe. Jour. No- V1, of 1850 p. 474. 

During one of my rambles in company with 
four other officers in the army, amongst the 
Karrakpur hills, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Monghyr, on the Ganges, I fell in with seve- 
ral gigantic webs of a large black and red spider, 
which stretching across our path in many spots, 
offered from their great strength a sensible re- 
sistance when forcing our way through them. 
The webs are of a bright yellow colour, and we 
found them stretching from ten to twenty feet, 
that is including the great ropes which are gene- 
rally fastened to some neighbouring tree or a 
clump of bambus, the reticulated portion being 
about five fet in diameter, in the centre of which 
the spider sits waiting for its prey, he is of a 
dark black hue with red about him, but at this 
distance of time, now three years, I cannot re- 
member his exact appearance. I brought one 
down with me from the summit of the mountain 
Maruk, which is eleven hundred feet above the 
Ganges, and he measured six inches across the 
legs when set up. It was in the web of this very 
spider that I found the bird entangled, and the 
young spiders (about eight in number and entire- 
ly of a brick-red colour) feeding upon the carcass, 
The bird was much decomposed and enveloped 
in web, but the beak and feet being visible J 
sketched them, a copy of which sketch I enclose 
for your satisfaction. The bird is a Nectari- 
nia apparently, and probably N. asiatica: it 
hung with his head downwards, his wings were 
closely pinioned to his sides by the entwined web, 
and was nearly in the centre of the web. ‘The old 
spider which I secured was above the bird about 
a foot removed. 

Had we uot been a half-starved party, we 
should have bottled the bird, spider and young 
ones, but we were at the end of a five-days’ 

-Toam amongst these steep hills, covered with 
wet grass, without beds or covering, in the 
height of the rainy season, so you may imagine 
our commissariat was at too low an ebb to afford 
brandy for such a purpose. ‘This communication 
from Capt. Sherwill is the more interesting, 
since the total. demolition of Madam Merian’s 
account of a bird-eating spider in Surinam, by 
Mr. W. 8. McLeay, in the * Proceedings of Zoo- 
Taine) Ramate? 1288 
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STILLINGIA SEBIFERA. 


appear to be an Epeira, most probably umle~ 
scribed, and remarkable for the “bright yellow 
colour” of its web.— Beng. 4s, Soc. Jour. No. 
VL. of 1850, 

(2830) SPRENGER, A Medical Officer of the 
Béngal Army. A philologist, who has contribut- 
ed much to illustrate Persian and Arabic Jite- 
rature, 

(2831) SZIPAN DAGH. The mountain eall- 
ed the Ssipan Dagh rises to the height of 10,000 
feet, and lies between lake Van and the Murad 
‘Tehai or Eastern Euphrates. ‘The river there 
is crossed@u a raft, supported on inflated skins. 
The mountain appears to rise abruptly from the 
plain and is covered with perpetual snow. On 
oue occasion travellers were de‘ained nearly four 
hours on the banks of the river, owing to the 
difficulty in getting their horses to swim across, 
and many persona were waiting with exemplary 
patience to be carried over on the raft, all which 
wouid be avoided if the paternal Government of 
the Sultan would repair the two broken arches of 
the bridge. : 

(2832) STAUNTONIA LATIFOLIA. 

Ramkeld Gophla. 

Fruit edible. 

(2333) STERCULIA, A genus of the Brt- 
tneriaceee family; one species in Africa, and 
another in India, S. foetida yields a tragacanth 
like gum. 8. guttata, grows in Malabar, the 
bark of the younger parts of the tree gives very 
strong white fiaxen fibres, from which the 
Wynaad inhabitants fabricate a coarse cloth. The 
tree is felled when ten years old, cut into pieces, 
the bark stripped off and chopped, wasted and 
dried in the sun and without further process it 
is fit for clothing. S. villosa, the ‘ Oadal” of 
Assam, is a native of the mountainous countries 
east of Bengal. Bags are made of its bark, and 
its fibres are made into cords to bind wild Ele- 
phants with, The rope is very strong and last- 
ing, and little injured with wet. Rope made 
from the inner layers of bark are finely pliable, and 
the outer fibres yield a coarse rtope.—Eny. Cyc.) 

(2834) SFERCULIA FATIDA. 

Junglee Badam. 
eo Natives roast and eat the seeds. 


(2835) STERCULIA VILLOSA. 

Oodial. { Kurdula. 

A strong rope is mauufactured from the bark 
fibres. 

(2836) STEREOSPERMUM, Pathree Marum. 
One species, a large tree, the wood ot which used 
for building and making cases, is comwmon in 
Wynaad.—Melvor. M. £. 

(2837) STILLINGIA SEBIFERA grows 
luxnriantly in the Deyhra Doon and lower 
Himmalayas, and in the Kohistan of the Punjab. 
There is an interesting paper on the Stillingia 
Scbifera by Dr. Macgowan in the 7th volume p. 
164 of the Journal Horticultural Society of 
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STORMS OF DUST IN INDIA. 


amd its seeds are collected in December. It 
grows luxuriantly in the Dehra Dhoon and lower 
Hlimalayas and in the Kohistan of the Punjab. 
To addition to the tallow obtained from its seeds 
and used in making candles a black dye is obtain- 
ed from its leaves. 

(2838) STORMS OF DUST IN INDIA. One 
observer of Dust storms, has attended to them 
as far back as the hot weather of 1@47, when he 
first went to Lahore, and the result is as fol- 
lows :—Dust storms are caused by spiral columns 
of the electric fluid passing from the atmosphere 
tothe earth; they have an onward moffon-— a re- 
volving motion, like revolving storms at sea—and 
a peculiar spiral motion from above downwards, 
like a corkscrew, It seems probable that in an 
extensive dust-storm there are many of these 
columns moving on together in the same diree- 
tion, and during the continuance of the storm, 
many sudden gusts take place at intervals, dur- 
ing which time the electric tension is at its 
maxiinum, These storms hereabouts mostly com- 
mence from the north-west or west and in the 
course of an hour, more or less, they have nearly 
completed the circle, and have passed onwards, 

Precisely the same phenomena, in kind, are 
observable in all cases of dust-storms: from the 
one of a few inches in diameter to those that ex- 
tend for fifty miles and upwards, the phenomena 
are identical, 

Ttis a curious fact that some of the smaller 
dust-storms occasionally seen in extensive and arid 
plains, both in the country and in Afghanistan 
above the Bolan Pass, called in familiar language 
“ Devils,” are either Stationary for a long time, 
that is upwards of an hour, or nearly so ; and dur- 
ing the whole of this time the dust and minute 
bodies on the ground are kept whirling above into 
the air, in other cases these small dust-storms are 
seen slowly advancing, and when numerous, usu- 
ally proceed in the same direction, Birds, kites 
and vultures, are olten seen soaring high up just 
above these spots, apparently following the direc- 
tion of the column, as if enjoying it. [Note. 
They may be looking for prey, or involved in 
and unabje to fly out of, the invisible part of the 
electrified aerial column, of which the lower part 
only is visible to us by the dust raised.—Ep. 
Journal.) My idea is that the phcenomeua con- 
nected with cust-storins are identical with those 
Present in waterspouts and white squalls at sea, 
and revolving storms and tornadoes of all kinds; 
and that they originate from the same cause, viz. 
moving columns of electricity. 

In 1847, at Lahore, being desirous of ascer- 
taining the nature of dust-storms, I projected in- 
to the air an insulated copper wire on a bamboo on 
the top of my house, and brought the wire into 
my room, and connected it with a gold leaf elec- 
trometer and a detached wire communicating 
with the earth. A day or two after. durine the 
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of observing thé electric fluid passing in vivid 
sparks from one wire to another, and of course 
strongly affecting the electrometer. The thing 
now explained ; aud since then [ have by the 
same means observed at least sixty dust-storms of 
various sizes, all pregeuling the same phanomena 
in kind, 

Lhave commonly observed that, towards the 
close of a storm of this kind, a fall of rain sud- 
denly takes place, and instantly the stream of 
electricity ceases, or is much diminished, and 
when it continues, it seems only on occasions, 
when the storm is severe and continues for some 
tine after, ‘The barometer steadily rises through- 
out. In this part of the world, the fluctuation 
of the barometic column is very slight, seldom 
more than two or three tenths of an inch ata 
tune. 

‘The average height at Lahore is 1180, cor- 
rected for temperature, indicating, I suppose, 
above 1150 feet above the level of the sea, tak- 
ping 30 inches as the standard. 

A large dust-storm is usually preceded by cer- 
tain peculiarities in the dew-point, and the man- 
ner in which the particles of dew are deposited 
on the bulb of a thermometer. My mode of 
taking the dew-point is to plunge a common 
thermometer in a little ice, let it ran down 
25° or 80°. 

The manner in which the electricity acts upon 
the dust and light bodies it meets with in its 
passage, is simple euongh — [ suppose the parti- 
cles similarly electrified and mutually repulsive, 
and then, together with the whirling motion 
communicated to them, are whisked into the air, 

The same takes place when the electricity 
moves over water. ‘The surface of the water be- 
comes exposed to the electric agency, and its 
particles, rendered mutually repulsive, are in the 
same way whirled into the air. 

At sea the waterspout is thus formed. First 
of all is seeu the cloud descending and beneath 
may be observed the water in a cone, ~ Beng. 
As. Soe, Jour. No. V. of 1850 p, 190. 

(2839) STRIX. The Owl. Many races, alike 
of Europe and of Asia, continue to entertain 
superstitious opinions regarding species of this 
nocturnal genus. The women of India, hearing 
the hooting of the Ghugu, shut to them omin- 
ous sounds out from their ears by wrapping 
their Sarhis round their heads. Of the Bara oul, 
Striz flammea, a poet says : 

The white owl seeks the antique ruined wall, 
Fearless of rapine ; or in hollow trees, 
Which age has caverned, safely courts repose. 

And Shakespeare notices the common super- 
stition, when he says !— ‘ 
Tt was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good night.” : 
Fh Renee nent 
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When day declining sheds a mikler gleam, 
What time the May fly haunts the pool or stream ; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead 
What time the timorous hare limps forth fo feed ; 
Then be the time to steal adown the dale, 
And listen to the vagrant euckoo’s tale ; 
To hear the clamorous curlety call his mate, 
Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ; 
To see the swallow sweep the darkening plain 
Belated, to support her infant train ; 
To mark the swift in rapid giddy ring, 
Dash ronnd the steeple unsubdued of wing : 
“Amusive birds | say where your hid retreat, 
When the frost rages and the tempests beat ; 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When spring soft aeason lifts her blooming head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride, 
The God of Nature is your secret guide ! 
While deepening shades obscure the face of day, 
‘Yo yonder bench leaf-sheltered let us stray, 
Till blended objects fail the swimming sight, 
And all the fadiug landscape sinks in night ; 
'To hear the drowsy dor coine brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket ery ; 
To see the feeding bat glance through the wood ; 
Yo catch the distant falling of the flood ; 
While o’er the cliff th’ awakeued churn owl bung, 
Through the still gloom protracts his chattering 
song 5 
While high in air, and poised upon his wings 
Unseen, the soft enamoured wood lark sings ; 
‘These, Nature’s works, the curious mind employ, 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy ; 
As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steals o’er the check, and trills the creeping vein : 
Each rural sight, each sound, each smell, com- 
bine ; 
The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine : 
The new mown hay that scents the swelling 
breeze, 
Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees, 
The chilling night dews fall ;—away, retire ?”” 
While. 
(2840) SULU. [From a paper by Mr. Bart- 
lett, Cor, Secretary of the American Ethnologi- 
cul Society, in the ‘Transactions of the Society.] 
Mr. Itier, attache to the French mission in 
China, has recently visited a cluster of islands 
lying to the northeast of Borneo, between that 
island and Mindano. His researches on the na- 
tural history aud geology of these islands, are of 
inch interest. ‘The soil is exceedingly fertile, 
and the climate more healthy than is usual in 
intertropical climates. ‘The sugarcane, cocna, 
rice, cotton, the bread fruit, indigo, and spices 
of all kinds, are among their products. Fruits 
and vegetables are of a great variety, abundant, 
and of a superior quality... Nine-tenths of the 
soil is still covered with the primitive forest, of 
which teak-wood, so valuable in ship building, 
forms a part. A considerable commerce with 
CL 
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twelve thousand Chinese annually visit the island 
of Basilan, the most northerly of the group, to 
eultivate its soil, and take away its products. 
‘The peculiar situation of these islands, and their 
contizuily to the Philippines, to Celebes, Borneo, 
Manila, China, and Singapore, make them well 
adapted for a European colony. In faet, there do 
not appear to be any islands of the Kast Indies 
of equal importance, and there can be no doubt 
that with the present desire manifested by Euro- 
pean nations for colonizing, this desirable» spot 
will ere long be secured by one of them. ‘The 
Sulu group embraces sixty inhabited islands, 
governed by a Sultan. residing at Soug. One 
of these would be an advantageous point for an 
American colony or statiou.—Jour, of the Indi. 
Arch. Vol. No. 7 July, 1849,"page 412. 

(2841) SUNJIE UJONG :—a state, in the 
interior of Malacea.—Ben/. 4s. Soc. Jour. Nov 
LV. of 1856. p 366. 

(2842) SUNG YANG HILLS, of China bor- 
dering on Fohkien. 

“ Alum—About eleven hundred tons of Alum 
have been exported from Ningpo within a short 
period, chiefly to India. This mineral is largely 
employed by the Chinese in dyeing, and to some 
extent in paper-making as with ue. Surgeons 
apply it variously after depriving it of its water 
of crystallization, and in domestic life it is used 
for precipitating vegetable substances suspended 
in potable water. {tis used also by the Chinese 
ina manner peculiar to themselves, Fishermen 
are usually provided with it, and when they take 
one of those huge Rhizostoma which abound on 
the coast they rub the animal with the pulverized 
styptic to give a degree of coherence to the gela- 
finous mass. Architects employ it asa cement 
in those airy bridges which span the water- 
courses. It is poured in a molten state into the 
interstices of stone, and in structures not expos- 
ed to constant moisture the cohesion is perfect, 
but in damp situations it becomes a hydrate and 
crumbles, a fact of which the whole empire was 
officially informed by the government about 
thirty years ago. J was discovered that water 
had percolated into the mansoleum of Kiaking, 
having been built too near to the mountain side, 
the alum cement imbibed moisture, segregated 
and opened the way for to enter the tomb. In 
those peaceful days such an event was of such 
importance as to call forth edicts and rescripts, 
memorials and reports in succession for several 
months, The son-in-law of the deceased monarch 
to whose care the construction of the edifice had 
been entrusted was fined and degraded, and a 
statesman from Fohkien acquainted with the 
properties of alam was appointed to remove it a 
short distance from the mountain. 

“ Aluin was firat introduced into China from 
the West, and untila comparatively recent period 
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Asie. Numerous localities where an inferior 
article is manufactured are mentioned in the 
Pharmacop@ia—viz., Shan-tung, Shan-se, Kiaug- 
su, Hukwang, Sz’-chuen, also in the South-western 
frontier and in Tibet. ‘That from Sz’-chuen is 
represented as having the property of cou- 
verting iron into copper or of coating iron 
with copper, by placing the former metal in 
a solution of rice liquor and alum, the stone 
of that province, ‘Ihe most recent editions 
of works on materia medica contain no reference 
to the mines in this province, the products of 
which have surpassed in quality the foreign, and 
rendered its importation wunecessary. From this 
and from other circumstances it is certain that 
the works which yve shall now describe have not 
been long in operation. ‘They are in the Sung- 
yan hills bordering on Fohkien in the district 
of Ping-yang, Wan-chan prefecture, and in close 
proximity to Pehkwan harbour (27° 910" N., 
120° 82” 6” KE.) 

The locality haz been visited, by one foreigner 
ouly, to whom we are indebted for most of the 
following particulars, About two months ago, 
he started from Chih-k’-i bight in Lannai har- 
bour to which Ningpo boats resort for this com- 
modity to thet Northward of Peh-kwan. ‘Three 
hours’ hard walking over a succession of preci- 
pitous hills crossed by stone steps and pathways 
brought him to the mines. ‘Ten Alum-making 
establishments were in operation, which, with the 
exception of one on a hill opposite, occupied 
about a mile of the side> of a lofty hill, The 
works were adjacent to the quarries from which 
the Alum-stone scemed to crop out of decompos- 
ed rock of the same lithological character, The 
stones were thrown into a five of brushwood 
where they burnt with a slight lambent flame and 
as they cracked, the fragments were raked out 
broken into small pieces, and macerated in vats. 
Subsequently the disintegrated mineral was 
thrown with water into a vessel having an iron 
bottom and sides of wood and boiled for a short 
time. The lixivium was then poured into large 
reservoirs where it crystallized into a solid mass. 
Blocks of alum weighing about fifty catties each 
were hewn out of the reservoir and carried in 
this state in bamboo frames, one on each end of 
a porter’s pole to the place of shipment, where it 
js broken into fragments. When not designed 
for immediate exportation, the blocks are stored 
away for drying. On reaching the depot the 
aluin is found charged with adouble quantity of 
moisture, the porters being oblig@d to deliver a 
certain weight, they dip their burdens in the 
mountain streams which they pass in the journey. 
Judging from the number of labourers engaged 
in transporting the mineral on the day of our in- 
formant’s visit, the quautity brought from the 
works could not be less than eighteen tons. This 
was represented as less than an average day’s 
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for agricultural purposes that double pay 
was given and aged amen, and women, with 
boys and girls were pressed into the ser- 
vice. Assuming that day’s product as a basis 
for calculation and making an allowance for 
rainy days, we may safely estimate ‘the annual 
supply as betweeng five and six thousand 
tons. The_ quantity consumed by the dyers of 
Ningpo prefecture alone, being wearly twenty. 
two tons per annum, is corroborative of this 
estimate. ‘The supply is literally inexhaustible. 
Five dollars-and-quarter a ton at the landing 
would afford the manufacturer a fair profit, It 
often fetehes gnuch more, as there has been an in- 
creasing demand for the aticle owing to the 
gveater facilities afforded for exportation from 
Ningpo in foreign vessels. 

The Wan-chau Alum is equal to the best 
Roman,—a roseate tint in some specimens indi- 
cates the presence of minute quantities of iron. 

We have no means of ascertaining the pre- 
cise geological position of the rock from which 
this alum is procured ; some circumstances seein 
to indicate it to be a new mineral. It is stated 
that no potash nor any other material is employ- 
ed in the works. Granitie and prophyritic rocks 
abound in the vicinity, and some parts of the 
district produce iron and silver, According to 
the Wan-chau Topography, the working of silver 
was discontinued in the reign of Wan-lih (1618) 
in consequence of imperial prohibition, This 
part of the coast has recently become the seat of 
extensive poppy cultivation for the bane of the 
Chinese race, 

As a contribution to the physical descrip- 
tion of the alum district, we would add that the 
typhoon of September 1855, was preeeded by a 
rising of water in wells and ponds many miles 
inland. When the eyclone reached the coast it 
subinerged about a hundred square miles, ocea- 
stoning a vast destruction of life and property. 
The waters of the sea were retained in the 
country by strong Easterly winds for several 
days leaving a strip of land bordering on the sea 
quite dry.”—North Ohina Herald, 23rd January 
1856.” 

The rock, for it is one, and not 8 mineral, is q 
gray felspar porphyry with minute brilliant white 
specks, which may be arsenical pyrites, silvery 
mica or sulphuret of nickel, bat Iwas unable 
to sacrifice enough of the rock to ascertain what 
itwas. Wheu polished it shewsa very pretty 
surface, and a small portion pulverised and eal- 
cined and then boiled gave sulphuric acid and 
alumina to the usual tests, so that it is probably 
an alum porphyry, i.e. a porphyry containing 
Alunité. 

(2843) SULPHATES OF SODA. 
NOON, effloresce on the soil of ‘Tir' 
Sarmn in the province of Behar, 

(2844) SUMATRA, Position aud Eatent, 
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Sumatra consists of a rectilinear ‘belt of elevation, 
stretching from the parallel of Pinang to that of 
Bantam, and shutting in the Malay Peninsula 
and China Sea from the Indian Ocean. Its ex- 
treme tiorthywest and southwest points differ 
16°80’ in longitude and 11°40’ in latitude, the 
former being in 5°45 N. I, 95°10? E Long 
and the latter in 955" 8. L., 105°40° E. Long. 
The belt thus makes an angle of about 36° with 
the meridian, its direction being a little west of 
N. W. by N., which gives it a length of about 
925 geographical miles. Its average breadth 
appears to be rather more than 90 miles, as it 
nowhere expands to a much greater breadth for 
a considerable space save in the middle region, 
nor contracts to a less save at the northern and 
southern extremities, ‘The area covered by it is 
about 85,000 square miles. ‘The true limits and 
configuration of this mountain region on the east 
have not been ascertained, but it probably forms 
a vast number of systems of low hills as on the 
west const, and us in the Malay Peninsula on 
the margins and in the depressions of the belt of 
mountain groups.* ‘The body of the Sumatran 
zone does not appear to consist of elevated 
chains of great leigth, but of numerous short 
ranges and isolated mountains varying extremely 
in all their dimensions, ‘Lhe circumstance of 
the belt being partly platonic and partly voleanic 
forms its peculiar character. Its configuration 
is infact a combination of that of the Malay 
Peninsula with that of Java, with this difference 
that its middle region is more elevated and ex- 
panded than any part of the peninsula, several 
of its masses being about thrice the height of 
the highest summits of that range. If a number 
of voleanic mountains rose here and there amongst 
the peninsular groups, and in greatest number 
in Pera, Tianggann and Patani, where it is broad- 
est, it would be identified in character with Su- 
matra. The greater elevation of the mountains 
of the latter is however accompanied by a greater 
expansion of the plains and vallies which lie 
amongst them. In crossing it anywhere, save 
towards its northern and southern extremities, 
three, and sometimes more, principal ranges are 
found with wide table lands, plains or vallies be- 
tween them, watered by numerous streams, and 
in some places containing lakes, as in the princi- 
pal Korinchi plain, the great Malayan plain of 
Menanghabau and the Bata plain of Tobah. ‘The 
most western ranges form the water shed, and 
as the land to the west of it, chiefly hills, is not 
more than 25 miles broad, abont one fifth only 
of the waters of the island fall into the Indian 
ocean, the Straits of Malacca and the Java sea 
receiving the remainder, in nearly equal psopor- 
tions as regards the drainage of the mountains, 
but with a large excess to the latter from the 
wide plain traversed by the rivers that disem- 
bogue into it. * 
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the strong waves of the Indian Ocean, has retyp- 
graded to the eastward, the sediment of the rivers 
and the debris of the coast being carried away 
instead of being deposited. The northern part 
of the east coast, exposed to the assault of the 
Bay of Bengal, has retained its ancient dimensi- 
ons, if it has not contracted, but as soon as the 
open sea is exchanged for the Straits of Malacca, 
the mountain belt. begins to retire from the coast, 
and a great alluvial plain commences, which, to 
the south of the S. E. extremity of the Ratta 
country opposite Parcelar hill, where the Penin- 
sular and Sumatran belts approach nearest each 
other,expands to a breadth varying from 60 to 110 
miles, ‘The length is about 600 miles and the 
average breadth about 70 miles which gives 
a surface of about 42,000 square miles. [Note. 
This plain and the mode of its formation, was 
described in a Sketch of the Physical Geogra- 
phy and Geology of the Malay Peninsula, Journ, 
Ind. Arch. Vol. IL. p. 129-182. If to this we 
add 1,500 square miles for the area of the flat 
alluvial land to the north of jthe great plain, we 
shall have 128,500 miles as the area of the whole 
island, (Note, This result is nearly identical with 
the gross estimate of Lieut, Melville vanCarnbee, 
which is 8,035 leagues = 128,560 Eng. sq. geo. 
miles. ib. p. 176.] the mountain region occu- 
pying about two thirds. ‘The islands on the west 
coast give a further surface of 5,000 miles to be 
added to the elevated region, and this will make 
it almost exactly double the size of the alluvium. 
Range and numbers of the different Racea of 
Inhabitants. 
I. Wild Tribes. 

There are two races which, not being confined 
to particular localities, it is necessary to mention 
first. They ave at the opposite extremes of the 
civilization of the island, The one is a half wild 
people, the scattered remmants of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, now broken by oppression and soli- 
tary confinement for centuries in the jungly 
mountains, into a number of disconnected pat- 
ches of comtaunities, differing, it is probable, 
considerably in language and little in condition 
and ideas. Most of the notices of them are 
so meagre that they do nothing more than 
prove the fact of their existence in widely 
separated parts of Sumatra. Thus in the north, 
where they are known under the name of Orang 
Lubu the Battas describe them as having inhabit- 
ed Pertibi before they oecupied it. [Note Willer, 
Tigd. v. N. Ind. Sth y. 2d_part’p. 402.] They 
are found up the Mandan above Siak [J. Ander- 
son, Mission to Sumatra p. 349.] In the south 
again they are mentioned under the name of 
Orang Kubu by Marsden and other writers who 
resided on the west coast, and we know from ft- 
formation received from Malays that they are 
found in the interior of ascending most of the 
large rivers whose embouchures are on the east 
eoast. Maior Sturler in hia account of Palem- 
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bang gives a partieular description of the Orang ; cled by volcanic” soil. The population varies ex- 


Kubu, who in condition and habits entirely agree 
with the wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
The same remark applies to the Orang Gunong 
of Banka. ‘The southern extremity of the moun- 
tain belt is inhabited by the Orang Abung,a 
head hunting race. ‘These are the mountaiu no- 
mades, but there are also half wild people, some 
living in boats in the salt water creeks, and 
others in the sago forests and low jungles of the 
eastcoast. In this lowest class of Sumatran 
tribes should be included those inhabiting some 
of the western islands, such as the Enganoans. 

Their physical resemblance to the Malays is 
everywhere remarked, and, as_ formerly stated, 
in the Journ Ind. Arch, Vol. II. pp 332, 517, 
there seems no room to doubt that they 
are the aborigines of the Malayan region of 
Sumatra, and the remnants of the stock from 
which the present Malays have descended. Their 
numbers may be provisionally assumed at 6,000. 
The Abung and Kubu in the south appear to 
near about 2,000. 

II. Orang Malayn (Malays.) 

We now proceed to the Malay races them- 
selves, the principal inhabitants of the island, 
whether we consider their range, numbers, actual 
territory, influence or civilization. ‘They entirely 
occupy the wildest and middle region of Sumatra 
extending from the Rakan nearly to the Palem- 
bang on the east coast, and from Ayer Bangis 
to Kataun on the west coast, a length of about 
275 m. with an average breadth of about 190 m. 
and a superficies of 52,250 square miles, or 
little short of one half of Sumatra. The east 
coast is nearly straight, running throughout in a 
direction due N. W. by N. and evincing the 
wonderful regularity, unity and power of the 
elévatory movement which formed the mountains. 
The breadth of the highlands is about 95 miles. 
The low land that stretches from their base to 
the east coast has about the same average breadth, 
so that the region is divided in nearly equal pro- 
portions between them. The greater part of the 
low Jands appear to be nothing more than the 
waste matter of the mountains brought down by 
the streams, and as the ranges must have been 
pared down to a still greater proportionate ex- 
tent on the western side of the watershed, where 
their sea face is exposed to a tremendous surf, 
the loss must have been enormous and the date 
of their elevation extremely remote. It is this 
accumulation of sediment over so wide a surface 
on the east side of the mountains that has given 
rise to the great rivers which intersect the plain, 
the Siak, “Kampar, Indragiri, Iambi and Palem- 
bang. It was the possession of this central, 
largest and most highly favoured region, that en- 
abled the Malays to grow in numbers and civi- 
lization till they obtained supremacy in Sumatra, 
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tremely in density. The higher paris of the 
mountains, and the low land between the rivers, 
are left to the jungle and wild animals, and pos- 
sess hardly any human inhabitants. ‘The rivers 
have considerable collections of houses scattered 
at greater or less infervals along their banks, and 
extending ashort distance fromthem, The prin- 
cipal vallies in the mountains, on the other hand, 
are completely cultivated and filled with inhabi- 
tants. While the countries of Siak, Indragiri, 
Tambi aud the northern part of Palemlsang, in- 
cluding a portion about 25 miles broad of the 
eastern flanks of the mountain land, contain 
about 200,000 souls or 5 to the square mile, the 
single province of Menangkabau has a population 
of about 385,000 or 128 to the square mile, and 
the whole mountain land taken together gives a 
mean of 40 to the square mile, 


The population is distributed as follows : 
Lst.—Malays of the Mountain’region. 
a. Menangkabau. 
b. Malays of the Region of Supulo Bua Ban- 
dar and Gunong Sungéi Pagu. 
c. The Korinchi. 
d. The Rawa. 


2d,.—The Malays of the hilly territories to 
the west of the mountain region, 


a. The sea-bord of Menangkabau (1700 
sq. m.) 
6, The sea-bord of Sapulo Bua Bandar 


having a surface of 1,300 sq. m. 


3rd.-—The Malays of the low lands or eastern 
countries, 

4th.—The Malays of the East Coast of the 
northent region : 


Their entire number does not appear to be 
above 60,000, [Note. Anderson gives 350,000 
as the population of this part of the east coast, 
but he includes a considerable portion of the 
Bata region lying behind the Malayan sea-bord, 
and it is clear that this number was a mere guess 
made without reference to the data of which he 
was in possession, for the numbers which he set 
down at the different places which he visited do 
not give an aggregate of much more than one 
half of this estimate, distributed as follows : 


~ Southern Races. 
II. Orang Palembang. 
IV. Orang Rejang. 

Y. Orang Serawi. 
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VIT. Orang Batta. 
Ist. Battas on the West Coast formerly sub- 
Ject to Malay rulers. 
° 
9nd. Battas on the low land and hilly region 
on the east side of the mountains, 
8rd. 
VIII. Orang Ache. 
Western Islands. 
IX. Orang Engano. 
X. Orang Mantawei. 
XI, Orang Niha or Nias. 
XU. Orang Maruwi. 


Battas of the mountain region. 


It will be borne in mind that the above esti- 
mates are for the most part rough approxima- 
tions. The precise boundaries between the dif- 
ferent races have nowhere been well ascertained 
and are doubtless in no case so regular as we have 
assumed for the purpose of calculation, but we 
believe the relative extent of country occupied 
by each will be found not to vary much from 
what we have allowed. It should also be re- 
marked that not only do these races blend with 
each other at their boundaries, many districts 
and villages in the northern region for instance 
being peopled by Malays and Battas. Malays 
and Achinese, or Achinese and Battas, but most 
of the settlements near the coast possess in addi- 
tion a very mixed population of foreigners from 
the rest of the Archipelago, China, India and 
Arabia, while Europeans are found in small num- 
bers in the Netherlands possessions, chiefly at 
Palembang, Bankaulu and Padang, Our result 
of little more than two millions for the entire po- 
pulation is about one half of the current esti- 
mates, The most careful of these, thats of Mr. 
Francis, is 4,500,000, * but ours is toa large 
extent founded on the data supplied by him and 
his error consists in his having exaggerated the 
population of the countries for which he had no 
data, In the great majority of cases the effect 
of more careful enquiry has hitherto been to re- 
duce general estimates for particular localities, 
and we may therefore believe that the gross po- 
pulation is under rather than above two million, 
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| The following Table exhibits the results of owr 
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(2845) SUMMARY OF NAIR LIFE. 
* The Nairs marry before they are ten years 
of age, but the husband never afterwards coha- 


bits with his wife. Such a circumstance, indeed 
would be considered as very indecent. He 
allows her oil clothing, ornaments, and food ; 
but she lives in her mother's house, after her 
parent’s death, with her brothers, and cohabits 
with any person that she chooses of an equal or 
higher rank than her own. If detected in 
bestowing her favours on any low man, she be- 
comes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on 
a woman’s character to say, that she has form- 
ed the closest intimacy with many persons ; on 
the contrary, the Nair omen are proud of rec- 
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ln consequence of this strange manner of pro- 
pagating the species, no Nair knows his father; 
and every man looks upon his sister’s children as 
his heirs. He, indeed, looks upon them with 
the same fondness that fathers in other parts of 
the world have for their own children; and he 
would be considered as an unnatural monster, 
were he to show such signs of grief at the 
death of a child, which, from long cohabitation 
and love with his mother, he might suppose to 
be his own, as he did at the death of a child of 
his sister, A man’s mother manages his family, 
and after her death his eldest sister assumes the 
direction, Brothers almost always live under the 
same roof; but, if one of the family separates 
from the rest, he is always accompanied by his 
favourite sister. Even cousins, to the most re- 
mote degree of kindred, in the female line, gene- 
rally live together in great harmony ; for in this 
part of the country, love, jealousy, or distrust, 
never can disturb the peace of a Nair family. A 
man’s moveable property, after his death, is di- 
_vided equally among the sons and daughters of 
all his sisters. His land estate is managed by 
the eldest male of the family ; but each individual 
has a right to ashare of the income. In case of 
the eldest male being unable, from infirmity or 
incapacity, to manage the affairs of the family, 
sthe next in rank does it in the name of his 
senior.” — Buchanan Hamilton, quoted in Journ. 
of the Ind. Arch, Vol. ILI. No. VI. June 1849, 


p.3F4. 

2846) SUSUP, the Malay name of a tree 
having a bright scarlet flower, found on the is- 
land of Pulo chiku koh. 

(2847) SUTWASA, a rite observed amongst 
Mahomedans when a woman has attained the 
seventh month of her preguancy.-—Herk, 

(2348) SWALLOW. The chimney swallow 
Hirundo rustica, of Europe, has been thus ad- 
dressed. 

Welcome, welcome, feather’d stranger, 

How the sun bids nature smile ; 
Safe arrived, and free from danger, 

Welcome to our blooming isle ; 
Still twitter on my lonely roof, 

And hail me at the dawn of day, 
Each morn the recollected proof 

Of time that ever fleets away. 


“ Pond of sunshine, fond of shade, 
Fond of skies serene and clear ; 

Fen transient storms thy joy invade, 
Im fairest seasons of the years. 

What makes thee seek a milder clime ? 
What bids thee shun the wintry gale ? 

How know’st thou thy departing time ? 


"Hail | wondrous bird! hail, swallow, hail ! 








€ 
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Sure something more to thee is given, 
‘Than myriads of the feather’d race, 
Some gift divine, some spark from heayen, 
That guides thy flight from place to place. 
Still freely come, still freely go, 
And blessings crown thy vigorous wing ; 
May thy rude flight meet no rude foe, ' 
Delightful messenger of spring !”” 


(2849) SWORD BLADES OF CUTCH. An 
inch bar of fine English or Swedish stéel is forg- 
ed into plates 7 inches long, 1 broad and 2 thick: 
similar bars of fine spot iron are prepared in the 
same manner, These are smeared with a paste 
of borax dissolved:in water, and laid in piles of 
twelve, nine of steel to three of iron, or three to 
one, alternately ; each pile is wrapped round 
with rag thickly plastered with mud made of a 
loamy earth ; then heated, welded, and drawn out 
to a bar one inch and one eighth broad and one 
third of an inch thick, this is bent zigzag three or 
four times ; is again welded and drawn out to half 
aninch thick; and during the heat, borax is fre- 
quently dropped on the metal while in the fire, 
Two of these bars are next welded into one and 
when about twelve or fourteen inches long it is 
bent into the form of a loop or staple. In the mid- 
dle of this a piece of fine grained file is insert- 
ed of the same width and nearly as thick. All 
is then welded together and the blade is formed. 


Tempering. Au earthen pot twelve inches 
wide and six deep is notched on the edges (tho 
notches being opposite each other) with a file 
about a quarter of an inch deep and is then filled 
nearly up to the notches with water. Oil is then 
poured on the surface. The blade being heated 
equally toa light red is removed from the fire 
and the point entered into a notch on one edge is 
passed to the opposite one keeping the edge from 
a quarter to half an inch in the oil, It is drawn 
backwards and forwards rather slowly till the 
hissing geases and the rest of the blade above 
the fluid"has become black, A jug of water with- 
out oil is then poured along the blade from heel 
to point. In order to take out the warp produced 
by tempering, the blade when nearly cold is passed 
over the fire three or four times, then being 
bronght to the anvil is set straight by striking it 
regularly bui moderately with a hammer; by this 
means a damascus curved blade may be brought 
nearly straight.— Rohde, MSS, 


(2850) SYEDANI, Hino. 


(2851) SYKES, Colonel W. H. An officer 
of the Bombay Army, a statistician, zoologist and 
statesman. 


A Syed woman, 
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(2852) TABASHEER, CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSES OF, sy Tuomas THompson, M.D, &. 

'Tabasheer is a concretion met with occasionally 
in the joiats of the bamboo; it has been long 
employed in medicine, in Hindoostan and the 
east; it is very much esteemed; and sells ata 
gonsiderable price. ‘The first good desc: iption 
of it was drawn up by Dr. Russell, and publish- 
ed in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” for 
1790, p. 273. The specimen, laid before the 
Royal Society, by Dr. Russell, was put into the 
hands of Mr. Smithson for chemical examination. 
A very minute, accurate, and complete set of ex- 
periments, by this acute and accomplished phiio- 
sopher, was published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,” for 1791, p. 368, from which it 
appeared, that the tabasheer was composed of 
silica nearly in a state of purity. 

In the year 1806, a specimen of tabasheer, 
from Peru, was put into the hands of Fourcroy 
and Vanquelin, by Humboldt and Bonpland. 
These chemists subjected it to analysis, extract- 
ed from it 70 per cent. ofsilica, together with a 
little lime, and concluded though it is not easy 
to see the evidence, that the tabasheer, which 
they examined, was a compound of 70 parts of 
silica, and 80 parts of potash. But under the 
potash were included the vegetable matter which 
they showed it to contain, and also, the water, 
the amount of which, they seem not to have 
thought of determining. 

In 1819, acurious paper on the optical pro- 
perties of tabasheer, was publisted in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” by Dr. Brewster. An 
abstract of this paper, together with several par- 
ticulars, relative to the history and forgiation of 
the tabasheer, was inserted in the 8th Volume of 
Dr. Brewster’s “ Journal of Science,” and in 
the same volume, we have a chemical examina- 
tion of the tabasheer, by Dr. Turner. This ana- 
lysis agrees very nearly with that of Mr. Smith- 
gon, and renders the accuracy of the statement 
ofthe great quantity of potash, announced by 
Fourcroy and Vanquelin, rather doubtful, 

The tabasheer Dr. Thompson continues, which 
Lexamined, was a very beautiful looking sub- 
stance, in small irregular fragments of a blueish 
white colour and pearly lustre, not unlike chalce- 
dony in appearance, but much softer. For it was 
incapable of scratching calcareous spar, und only 
slightly scratched sulphate of lime. When put 
into water, it gives out a great deal of air with a 
kind of crackling noise, and imbibes a great deal 
of water. 





allowing time for the internal air to escape), 
19138. But, when by means of heat all the air 
bubbles had been driven off, the specific gravity 
was as high as 2°0824, 


When ignited, it lost 4°87 per cent. of its 
weight. ‘This loss consisted chiefly of water, 
but not entirely, for the tabasheer exhaled a 
peculiar odour, and showed evidently, the exis- 
tence of a small quantity of vegetable matter 
in it. 

Ten grains of tabasheer reduced to a fine 
powder were digested in distilled water for 24 
hours, The water when coitcentrated was taste- 
less; but slightly reddened vegetable blues. 
Being evaporated to dryness, grayish scales re- 
mained, weighing 0°6 gr. These scales being 
digested in muriatic acid, a little iron was dig- 
solved, but the scales consisted almost entirely | 
of silica, Thus it appears that the silica in 
the tabasheer is still soluble in water. 1am 
disposed to consider, the reddening of vegetable 
blues in this case, as produced by the dissolved . 
silica ; at least, I did not succeed in finding any 
trace of any other acid substance. When the 
muriatic acid dissolved upon the scales was 
evaporated to dryness, a brown matter remained, 
which besides iron, contained also a trace of ve- 
getable matter, but too small to admit of exami- 
nation. It contained also a little lime and a little 
silica. ; 

‘Ten grains of tabasheer reduced to a fine 
powder were mixed with 24 grains of finely 
pounded flour spar, and the whole was made 
into a thin magma by means of sulphuric acid. 
This mixture was exposed for some hours to the 
heat of the sand bath in a platinum crucible. 
Afler the exhalations of fluo-silicie acid had 
ceased, the crucible was exposed to a heat gradu- 
ally increased to redness, and kept in that 
temperature till all the excess of sulphuric acid 
had been driven off. The white matter in the 
erucible (chiefly of lime) was now lixiviated with 
water, till every thing soluble was taken up. 
The water thus employed, was mixed with some 
carbonate of ammonia, and filtered to separate 
the lime which it had dissolved in the state 
of sulphate. The water, thus nearly freed 
from lime, was reduced to a small quan- 
tity, by evaporation, and while still hot, was 
mixed with a few drops of solution of oxalate of 
ammonia, to throw down a little lime which Rad 
either escaped the action of the carbonate of am- 
monia, or had been sfterwards supplied by the 
filter. The mixture was allowed to stand till 


T found its specific gravity, (taken without | it became clear, the liquid was then drawn off 
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with a sucker, evaporated to dryness, and the 
saline residue exposed to a red heat. A salt re~ 
maineg, which weighed 0-2 grains, and which 
proved, on examination, to be sulphate of potash, 
equivalent to 0°11 grain potash. 

Ten grains of tabasheer in the state of a 
fine powder were intimately mixed with 20 
grains of anhydrous carbonate of soda, and the 
mixture exposed ina platinum crucible to red 
heat, raised at last sufficiently high to bring the 
whole into a state of fusion. The colour of the 
fused mass was yellowish brown. It was dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, the solution evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue, after being digested 
a sufficient time in muriatic acid, was thrown on 
the filter. The silica edulcorated, dried and ignit- 
ed weighed 9 grains. 

‘The muriatic acid, in which the silica had 
been digested being concentaated, was mixed 
with caustic ammonia. Yellow flocks, fell, which 
were separated by decantation: these flocks, 
when ignited, became dark brown, and weighed 
0-1 grain; they dissolved readily in muriatic 
acid. ‘The solution was super-saturated with 
caustic potash, and digested in the sand bath 
for 24 hours. By this means 0°10 grains of 
alumina was dissolved. ‘The rest consisted of 
peroxide of iron. Thus, the yellow flocks thrown 
down by caustic ammonia consisted of Peroxide 








OF TOU, scesse sce cee crecreeveraverertesee coe 0°09 
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The liquid from which this precipitate had fall- 
en was not rendered muddy by carbonate of aim- 
monia. It was, therefore, evaporated to dryness. 
A greyish matter remained weighing 0°08 grain, 
This matter being digested in muriatic acid, there 
remained undissolved 0 05 grains of silica. The 
6°08 grain dissolved, consisted of a mixture of 
alumina, and lime, 

Thus, the constituents obtained were :— 











- 0487 ov 4°37 
9050 ,, 90°50 
0-110 ,. 1:10 
0-090 ,, 0.90 
07040 4, O40 
9777 9777 


The loss, amounting to 2°23 per cent., was 
probably the consequence of my employing dif- 
ferent portions of the tabasheer in ditferent steps 
of the analysis. For they were not all exactly 
the same in appearance, Hence, possibly the 
proportion of the constituents might vary some- 
what in each. But my supply of tabasheer was 
not sufficiently great te admit of a new analysis 
up6n a large scale. I did not weigh the lime ; 
but do not think it could exceed 0°1 per cent. 
It is needless to observe, “hat the preceding an- 
alysis, accords sufficiently with the experiments 
of Mr. Smithson and Dr. Turner, and there- 
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fore, serves to cenfirm them. The tabasheer ex- 
amined -by Smithson, Turner, and myself was 
from India; that subjected to examination by 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin was from South Amen- 
ca. It remains to be seen whether the constitu- 
tion of the American tabasheer be essentially dis- 
tinct from the India, as would appear from the 
30 per cent of alkali &. found in it by Four- 
crey and Vanquelin.—Thompson’s Records of 
General Science, Vol. Il. p.p, 182-85. 

(2853) TABOOT or TAZEEAH, Aras. 
Abier in the shape of a mausoleum, intended to 
represent the one at Kurbulla erected over the re- 
mains of Hoossain. It consists of a bamboo 
frame work, the interstices being filled up with a 
nicely clipped net work of paper, often pasted on 
mica. Within it are placed Ullums, or tombs to 
represent those of Hussun and Hoossain, but 
every variety of materials is employed, from the 
purest silver, to ivory, ebony, sandal wood, cedar, 
down to bamboo — Herklots. 

(2854) TAGAL, dry rice cultivation fequiva- 
lent to the Malay muah. 

(2855) TAGETES PATULA. Gool Jafree. 
Pers.— Genda, Beng.—(Roxb.! This grows in 
gardens at Bombay ; worn by native women in 
their hair.—Graham (Thomson’s Records of Gen 
Science, Vol. IX. p. 803.) 


(2856) TA-GOUNG, the ancient capital of 
the Burmese Empire. 


(2857) TAH-NOUNG, is a most beautiful, 
though rather small tree. Leaves very small, 
composite, lively green, rising from the base of a 


; double thorn.—:V, I. p, 188, 


(2858) TAKIN. On the Takin of the Eastern 
Himalaya: Budoreas ‘Taxicolor. Blyth in Beng. 
As, Soe. Jour, No. I. of 1850, p. 8. 

This remarkable animal adds another and 
a highly characteristic species to the group, 
and, when it is stated that this animal hes its 
abode in the Mishmi mountains, or, in other 
words, in the Eastern Himalaya, all persons cou- 
versant with the features and climate [J. A. 8. 
No. 135, for December 1847, atid No. 206, for An- 
gust 1849.) ofall that locality will readily acknow- 
ledge the interest attaching to the discovery in 
our moist umbrageous and precipitous mountains, 
of this large and striking quadruped. 

The large, massive and remarkable auimal, de- 
nominated ‘Takin by the Mishmis, and Kin by 
the Khamtis, is one of the group of Bovine An- 
telopes. Its nearest affinity is probably to the 
Gnoos ; but it has various points of stronger 
connexion with Musk Oxen, and ina natural 
system its place would probably be assigned 
between those two types. But before making 
further allusion to its affinities, I shall give a 
careful description of its appearance and struc- 
ture, premising the account of them by a state= 
ment of what is known of its habitat and man- 
ners. 


n 
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The Takin tenants the easferamost part of the | sive attention almost necessarily now turned Jo 


Himalaya, or that which is adjacent to Yunan, 
Sechuen and Kham. In the Himalaya it is stated 
to belong more especially to the Upper or Alpine 
region, but to be found also in tue central re- 
gion, though never inthe lower region, [Notes, 
See J. A. S. No. 206, Phys. @eog. of Himalaya,] 
and it probably extends its range from the 
Himalaya proper, to the proximate mountains of 
China and Tibet. ‘Lhe ‘Takin derives its high 
interest for the naturalist, not merely from its 
compound structure, made up, as it were, of the 
Ox, the Antelope, the Sheep and Goat, but also 
from its habitat, so remote and dissimilar from 
those of its allies, ‘The akin is described as 
being an animal of high courage and great 
ferocity ; so that it cannot be taken alive, and is 
killed by the natives with much trouble and 
some risk. It is said to be very gregarious, 
though old males are sometimes found solitary ; 
but, for the most part, the species herd together 
in considerable numbers. Strength and ferocity 
are inscribed in very legible characters on the 
form and aspect of the ‘Takin, whichis a much 
larger as well as bulkier animal than the lusty 
Caprine Antelope (‘Thar) of the Himalaya. ‘The 
Takin however reminds one in several respects of 
the ‘Thar, [Schinz in his Genera Mammalium has 
actually ranged this animal with the Gnoos. 
‘This is a mistake, but one indicative of remote 
affinity. ‘The Thar is q typical Nemorhedus,— 
See J. A. S. No. 181. for July 1847.) which it 
much resembles in colour as well as by its short 
Caprine tail, harsh adpressed hair, and vigorous 
make, suited to climbing these stupendous moun- 
tains. But the Thar is in structure as much 
more Antelopine as the Takin is more Bovine. 
The latter is not much, if at all, inferior in size 
or buik to the female Yak; and, as seen from the 
front especially, with its lunate horns displayed 
and its short tail, concealed, it would be at once 
pronounced to belong to the Ox kind, close 
examination alone being likely to suggest any 
doubts on that head. The Takin, as I have 
said, is nearly as large, both in dimensions of 
extent and in bulk, as a female Yék ; and its 
massive form and peculiar proportions are quite 
Bovine. It is in length, from snout to vent, six 
and a half feet ; and in height, three and a half 
feet at the shoulder. Its head is 20 inches. Its 
ears 5 inches. Its tail 3 inches, or 8 with the 
hair. ‘Ihe head is large and heavy, the neck 
short and thick, the body somewhat elongated 
but deep in the barrel, and yet more so in the 
shoulder, which is said to be raised in the Bison- 
tine manner. The limbs are short, stout and 
Bovine, and so are the broad hoofs. In ‘Takin 
there is no approach to the Cervine limbs, or 
equine body and tail of the Gnoos: and the 
horns of the Takin, which to a superficial view 
are round, smooth and lunate, would complete the 
jmpression of a Bovine animal. were not progres- 








the short narrow pointed ears, very short de- 
pressed tail, and hairy attenuated muzzle @f this 
animal ; particulars in which, with others to be 
presently mentioned, the Takin deviates from the 
Bovine to approach the Ovine or Caprine type, 
and is sundered from the Gnoos in the same de- 
gree, that it is approximated to the Musk Oxen 
or Ovibos. 

The head of the Takin is large, heavy and in- 
elegaut, exhibiting a mixed character, compqand- 
ed of the Bovine and Ovine types. Ite vertical 
dimensions (or height) are great, owing to the 
lofty curve of the nose and forehead, the chaffron 
being more romanised than even that of the 
Barwal (Ovis Barual), But the length also of 
the head of the Takin is considerable, and sur- 
passes that of any Caprine or Ovine head, though 
inferior to the full normal length of head, charac- 
terising the Ox tribe. ‘The head, though large 
and upon the whole perhaps Bovine, yet lacks 
the characteristic squareness of the Ox’s head, 
both jaws being attenuated towards their aureal 
extremities much more than in the Ox, though 
somewhat less than in the sheep and goat. There 
is in the muzzle of the Takin neither the nudity 
nor the breadth of that of the Ox and Gnoo, but 
on the contrary the lips are both tapered and 
clad with hair almost as much as in the goats 
and sheep, and the animal is consequently a 
browser not a grazer. Nevertheless the mere 
nostrils, which are wide and terminal, have a de- 
cidedly Bovine character both as to form and 
position ; and, as it were to remind us of the 
true Bovine muzzle, there is a clear broad mar- 
gin round the nostril which is quite nude and 
moist.—Beng, As. Soc, Jour, No 1 of 1850. 

(2859) TALAPOINS. According to the tenets 
of this religious order of Budhist Monks, there 
exists an eternal law, which when obliterated 
from the memory of men, can be known again, 
and, as it were, recovered aud only thoroughly 
understood, by the incomparable genius and 
matchless wisdom of certain extraordinary per- 
sonages called Budhs, who appear successively 
and al long intervals during the various series or 
successions of worlds. These Budhs or Budhas 
announce that law to all the then existing ration- 
al beings. The great object of that doctrine is 
to point out to them the means of freeing them- 
selves from the influence of passions, of becom- 
ing abstracted from all that exists; that being 
thereby delivered from the action of evil influence, 
which causes mortals to turn iucessantly in the 
whirlpool of never ending existence, they may 
obtain the state of Neiban or rest, that is to 
say, asituation wherein the soul, disentangled 
from all that exists, alone with herself, indifferént” 
to pains as well as to pleasures, folded, as it 
were, upon herself, rem&ins for ever in an incom. 
prehensible state of complete abstraction and ab- 
solute rest. A Budh isa being who. during 
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myriads of existences, slowly and gradually gra- 
vitates towards this centre of an imaginary per- 
fection, by the practise of the highest virtues. 
Having attained thereto, he becomes, on a sud- 
den, gifted with a boundless genius, wherewith 
he at once discovers the wretched state of all be- 
ings, and the means of delivering them from it. 
He thoroughly understands the eternal law which 
alone can lead mortalsin the right way, and en- 
able them to come out of this circle of existences, 
wherein they have been unceasingly turning and 
moving ina state of perpetual agitation opposite 
to that of fixity or rest. He preaches that law 
whereby: man is taught the practice of those vir- 
tues which destroy gradually in him every evil 
influence, every affection for all that exists, and 
brings him at last to the end of existence, pos- 
seasion of Neiban. His task fulfilled, Budh dies, 
or rather to use the language of Budhists, he en- 
ters into the state of Neiban. In that situation 
which is truly inexplicable, he knows nothing of, 
and enters nowise into the affairs of this world. 
He is as if he was not, or had never been. Bud- 
hists venerate three precious things, Budha, his 
law, and the assembly of the just or perfect, in 
the same sense as we venerate and admire what 
is morally good and beautiful, such as virtue con- 
sidered abstractedly and the acts originating from 
it. The statues of the last Budh, Gaudama, are 
honored by his followers, not with the idea that 
any powers or virtues arg inherent in them, but 
solely because they aré the visible represen- 
tatfons of Budh, who desired that the same 
honor should be paid to them, as would be 
offered to his persou, were he yet living among 
them. This faint outline of the Budhistic creed 
is sufficient to bear out the above assertion, that 
it is in no wise based on the belief in a Supreme 
Being, but is strictly Atheistical, and therefore 
that no real priesthood can ever be found exist- 
ing under such a system. It may prove too of 
some assistance for better understanding what is 
to be said regarding the subjects of this notice. 
A Budhist on becoming a member of this holy 
society, proposes to keep the law of Budh in a 
more perfect manner than his other co-religion- 
ists. He intends to observe not onlygts general 
ordinances obligating on every individual, but 
also its prescriptions ofa higher excellency, lead- 
ing to an uncommon sanctity and perfection, 
which can be the lot of but a comparatively 
small number of fervent and resolute persons. 
He aime at weakening within himself all the evil 
propensities that give origin and strength to the 
principle of demerits. By the practice and ob- 
servance of the highest andsublimest precepts 
and counsels of the law, he establishes, confirms 
and consolidates iu his own soul, the principle 
of merits, which is to work upon him during the 
various existencés he ha as yet to go through, 
and gradually lead him to that perfection which 
wil! qualify him for. and entitle him to the state 
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of Neiban, the abject of the ardent desires and . 


earnest pursuit of every true and genuine disci- 
ple of Budha. ‘he life of the last Budha, Gau- 
dama, his doctrines as well as his example, he 
proposes to copy with scrupulous fidelity and to 
follow with unremitting ardour. Such is the 
great model that h&@proposes to himself for im- 
itation. Gaudama withdrew from the world, 
renounce@® its seducing pleasures and dazzling 


vanities, curbed his passions under the yoke of. 


restraint, and strove to practise the highest 
virtues, particularly self-denial, in order to arrive 
at a state of complete indifference for all that is 
within or without scif, which is, as it were, the 
threshold of Neiban. 

Like the monk, the Talapoin bids a farewell 
to the world, wears a particular dress, leads a 
life of community, abstracts himself from all 
that gives strength to his passions, by embracing 
a state of voluntary poverty, and absolute re- 
nunciation of all sensual gratifications. He aims 
at obtaining by a stricter observance of the law’s 
most sublime precepts, an uncommon degree 
of sanctity and perfection. All his time is regulat- 
ed by the rules of his profession, and devoted to 
repeating certain formulas of prayers, reading the 
sacred scriptures, begging alms for his support 
&e, These features of exterior resemblance com- 
mon to institutions of creeds so opposite to each 
other, have induced several writers little favour- 
able to Christianity, to pronounce without fur- 
ther enquiry that Catholicism has borrowed from 
Budhism many ceremonies, institutions and dis- 
ciplinary regulations. Some of them have gone 
so far as to pretend to find in it the very origin 
of Christianity. ‘hey have however been ably 
confuted by Abee Remusat in his Memoir intitul- 
ed Chronological Researches into the Samaic 
Hierarchy of ‘hibet. 

Itis somewhat surprising to find in the mid- 


dle of half civilized nations, such as the Burmese, | 


Siamese, Cingalese, and Thibetans, a religious 
order with a distinct and well marked Hierarchy, 
constitution and regulations, providing for the 
admiasion of members, their occupations, duties, 
obligations and their mode of life, forming as it 
were, a compact, solid and perfect body, that has 
subsisted almost without chapge during several 
centuries, and survived the destructions of 
kingdoms, the fall of royal dynasties and all 
the confusion and agitation produced by political 
commotions and revolutions. It is in Thibet, 
that the order is found existing in the greatest 
perfection, under the fostering care of the Great 
Lama, or High Priest, who combines in his own 
person the regal as well as the sacerdotal dignity 
and power. In the city of Lassa, a Pontifical 
Court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a college of 
superior Lamas, impart to the order, dignity, de- 
cency, respectability and stability, which insure 
its continued existence, and more or less extend 
its influence over its members living in distant 
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. countries, ruled by a forelen -sovereign. ‘The 
period of the introduction of Buddhism trom India 
into Thibet, is very uncertain, if not quite un- 
known, but it appears certain, that the establish- 
ment of a Pontifical chief or sovereign, with 
royal prerogatives, was set up by one of the 
grandsons of the great Tarté® warrior Gengis in 
or about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
In other countries, where the order has no con- 

» nection whatever with the civil power, we expect 

to see it surrounded with an equal splendour, or 

subsisting in the same state of perfection, regu- 
larity and fervour, Lxtraordinary indeed would 
be its vital energies, were the remotest parts 
of this great and far spread body to receive 
the same impulse and exhibit the same symptoms 
of vitality ag those nearest, to the heart or princi- 
ple of life. Having never met with any detailed 
particulars regarding the Thibetan Monks, I must 
remain satisfied with laying before the reader, 
an account of all that relates to the constituent 
parts of the order, such as I have found them 
existing iu Burmah, and developed in their sacred 
writings, 

The whole fraternity is composed, Ist, of young 
men who have put on the Lalapoinic dress, with- 
out being considered professed members thereof, 
or having hitherto passed through a certain or- 
deal somewhat resembling an ordination; they 
are called Shung: 2nd, of thosewho having lived 
for a while in the comgunity, in a probationary 
state, ave admitted professed 
ceremonies usually observed on such occasions 
whereby the title aud character of Talapoins are 
solemnly conferred—they are denomiuated Pazin ; 
8rd, of the heads of each house or community, who 
have the power to control all the inmates of the 
house; 4th, of a Provincial, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends over all the communities spread over the 
towns aud villages of one Province or District ; 
5th, of a superior general, residing in the capital or 
itssuburbs, called Haia Daw or great inaster, 
having the general management and direction of 
all the affairs of the order throughout the Em- 
pire. In the kingdown of Ava, the key-stone of the 
Talapoinic fabric is the superlatively great master 
residing in the capital or its suburbs. His juris- 
diction extends over all the fraternity within the 
realm of his Burmese Majesty.—Jour, of the Ind. 
Arch. Vol. IV.No. V and VI. May and June 
1850, page 223. 

Talapoina, are known under different names 
in Ceylon, Siam, and Thibet, conveying nearly 
the same meaning, and expressing either the 
nature or the object of their profession. 

This order of Buddhist Monks is known 
also as ‘“ Bonzes.” The former word is 
derived from the Pali, “ Talapat” meaning 
the leaf of a palm tree. These two words 
are used by the Siamese to designate the 
large fau made of palm leaves, set in a slender 
wooden frame. which ‘l'alanoins carry with them 





members with the. 
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when they go abroad. The votaries of Budhism 
in Ceylon, Burmuh, and Siam, Thibet, &c. show 
the greatest respect to the Talapoins. Tiey are 
ealled by the Burmese Phonghis, which term 
means great glory, or Rabans which means per- 
fect.. : 

(28/0) TALPA. The species of sestricted 
Talpa that lave hitherto been described amount 
to four only in number, viz, 7. europea, L., of 
Europe generally,—T. caca, Savi, of Italy and 
Greece,—T. moogura, ‘Temminck, of Japan,-—- 
and 7. microwra, Hodgson, of Nepal, Sikim, 
Butan, and the mountains of Asam: but the so- 
ciety’s Museum has long possessed specimens of 
another from Cherra Punji, (N. of Sylhet), which 
Thave recognised as distinct for some years, but 
now only proceed to describe. 

In its external characters, the Cherra Punji 
Mole differs little from T, microura, except that 
the tail isseousiderably more developed, though 
much less so than in 2. ewropeea; and the latter 
is clad and tufted with white hairs, whence I 
propose for the species the name of 7. lewcura, 
‘This animal, also, would seem hardly to attain the 
size of T. microura. An adult female in spirit 
measures 4} inch long, with tail $ inch addition- 
al: the latter is of a club shape, much constrict- 
ed for the basal half, The general colour of 
the fur, too, is less fulvescent than is usual with 
T. microura. In both of these, Asiatic species, 
as in T. ceca, there is no perforation of the inte- 
gument ‘over the eye, as in 7. europea; the 
skin being there merely attenuated and imper- 
fectly transparent. 

But the characteristic distinction of L. lencura 
consists in having only two small preemolars in 
the upper jaw anterior to the great last praemo- 
lay (carnassiez, or ‘ seissor-tooth’); both 7. evro- 
pea and 7. microura having three,—these being 
comparatively larger dnd less separated in the 
latter, and the carnassiez is also much larger in 
f. microura than in T. europea. ‘The posterior 
spur of the canine (? or psendo-canine) [Note. In 
all the Insectivora, Cuy., which apparently possess 
upper canines, these teeth have rather the struc- 
ture of modified false molars, and, 1 believe, 
have always double fangs, as exemplified by 
Talpa, Centetes, and Gymrura.] is remarkably 
developed in T. Zeucura, in place of the absent 
small premolar. In the dentition of the lower 
jaw, there are also characteristic differences dis« 
tinguishing these three species. In the Moles, 
asin most other Insectivora, and also in the 
Lemuride (the very peculiar genus Cheiromys, 
which has rodeutial tusks, excepted), the lower 
canine is minute and takes the form of an incisor, 
for which it has been very commonly mistakey ; 
{Note. No placental mammal has more than three 
pairs of true incisors, or than three pairs of true 
molars(distinguished by their not being proceeded 
by deciduary teeth in the young animal, as is the 
pase with all anther teeth). Althanoh partein in. 
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st@mces occur, as especially in the hoofed rumi- 
nants, where the lower canine is hardly (if at all) 
to be distinguished from the incisors, yet this 
fourth supposed pair of incisors never co-exists 
with an undoubted canine (vide the Camels, 
Horses, @apirs, &e.), that is among the placental 
mammalia, inasmuch as they are the veritable 
homologues of those teeth.] and the first prae- 
molar is developed to assume the form of a can- 
ine, but locks posteriorly to the upper canine 
(or pseudo-canine, and like it has a double fang). 
There is no instance of a genuine lower canine 
locking behind the upper one, unless the guaw- 
ing tusks of the Rodentia and of the Lemuridous 
Cheiromys be regarded as the homologues of ca- 
nines, which secms to be indicated more by the 
co-presence of undoubted upper incisors in the 
Leporide, than the reverse is by the difficulty of 
always tracing the origin of upper rodential tusks 
through the intermaxillaries to the trué maxillary 
bones in the rodents generally. But to return 
to Talpa leucura : foliowing the minute lower 
canine and the canine-like first lower pramolar 
of this species, there are two small preemolars 
anterior to the carnassicz or last of the series, 
and the first of these is conspicuously much 
smaller than the second ; in 7. microura the 
two are of equal or nearly equal size, and occupy 
more space longitudinally. 

Both scissor-teeth are indeed most developed 
in 1. microura, and the teeth generally are more 
robust. 

‘The specimens of P. microura from Asim, like 
those of the Nepal, have generally a very minute 
tail, which can at least be distinctly enough felt 
under the fur; but those from the vicinity of 
Davjiling have no external trace of tail, whether 
sent as skins or in spirit. I have found, how- 
ever, no perceptible diffeyence in the skulls and 
dentition, nor in any other character whatever, 
that should warrant us in considering the tail- 
Jess Darjiling Mole as a distinct species, separ- 
able from 1. microura. ‘The Society’s museum 
contains 7. lewcwra stuffed and in spirit, and the 
skull of the specimen preserved in spirit has been 
extracted and cleaned ; while the dentition of 
the stuifed specimen is exposed, ard is quite 
similar to that of the other here described. It is 
not improbable that 7. leucura may extend its 
range eastward into China ; and in that direc- 
tion we may look for additional species of ‘Talpa 
if not also in western Asia. In Africa the genus 
is unknown, but is represented in the south by 
Lhrysochlore ; in N. America by Scalops and 
Condylura ; while in 8. America the Iusectivora, 
Cuv., do not occur, their functions being per- 
fermed by numerous diminutive species of Didel- 
phys, as also may be said in Australia by the 
Perameles tribe ; and if is far from unlikely that 
Australia may yet be found to produce a fossori- 
al marsupial form, resembling the Moles as other 
Marsupialia present an analogica} but superficial 
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likeness to cerfain other Insectivora.—Journ, 
Ben, As. So. p. 218, No, III, of 1850. 

(2861) TA-LAIN-NO, Burm, isa vine which 
attains a diameter of eight or twelve inches. Fruit 
yellow, pear-shaped, acid, with six or eight stones, 
size of an egg.—Malcom, Vol. I, p. 180. 

(2862) TALLE TANGA, the Malayala and 
Tamil name of a tree, which grows to about two 
feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. It is the 
tree that produces the jungle-almond, on which 
the monkeys and other animals of the forest feed. 
The natives cut this wood into boards for boats 
and house-building : they also make it into 
canoes, which are said to be durable. The 
boats are séwed together by coir-yarns.-~Hdye, 
M. and C. 

(2868) TAMARIX INDICA, 

The tree. 
Thao. I 
The galls. 
Sumrat-ul Turfa. | Baree mue, 
(2844) TAMARIX DIOICA. 
(2865) TAMARIX ORIENTALIS, 
‘Lhe tree. 
Faras. | 
The galls. 
Samrat-ool-Asul, t Chotee Mue. 

This plant sometimes secretes a saccharine 
matter allied to manna caused by a species of 
coceus which attacks the tree. A shower of this 
kind of manna fell at Agyi in February 1855. 

(2366) TAMBOGUM in Tamil, and Vanpon- 
gain Malayala.—This tree is remarkably heavy 
and close-grained, and was considered very 
similar to the timber then imported into British 
dock-yards from Aftica, named African Teak, 
No.1. It grows from thirty to fifty feet long, 
and about thirty inches in diameter, and is used 
by the natives where strength and durability are 
required, and weight is of no consideration. It 
produces a fruit or berry, which the natives 
reduce to meal, with which they make cakes, 
curry, &c. ; the berry is much like coffee in shape 
and size.—Edye M. and C. 

(2807) TANGUNS, Retanguns, or tanyans, 
of Nepaul, so much esteemed in India for their 


Tourfa. 


Asul-atal. 


‘hardiness, come entirely from Upper ‘Ihibet ; 


and, notwithstanding their make, are so sure- 
footed that the people of Nepaul ride them with- 
out fear over very steep mountains and along the 
brink of the steepest precipice.—Smith’s Nepal. 

(2368) TANI in Tamil, Jellam in Malayala, 
which means waterwood. ‘his tree grows to 
about two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. 
It is remarkably soft and porous, and contaius a 
great quantity of water : when it is felled it is of 
little use ; and is considered as oue of the in- 
ferior kinds of jungle wood.—Edye. M. and 0. 

(2369) TANKOEBAU PRAHOE, a voleano 
in Java, with a crater from which the eruptions 
of 1829and 27th May 1846 issued. Dr. Horse- 
field paid a visit to it in 1804. 
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: TAN TAE HOEY. 

(2870) TANK KESRA *OF, CTESIPHON. 
This building formed part of the Royal palace 
of Ctesiplion, and is called by the Arabs ‘Tank 
Kesra. ‘The palace was commenced by Sapor Il, 
the ninth King of the Sassanian dynasty, at the 
beginning of the fifth century. It was added to 
about a century later by apother king of the 
same jine, Nooshirwan, usually called Khoosroo 
T, and was finished by his grandson, Khoosroo 
Perweez or Khioosroo I. ‘The part remaining 
is merely a portion of the facade and one of the 
halls of audience,—not a tenth part probably of 
the original building. It was covered with bril- 
liant white stueo, and the halis were decorated 
with historical paintings and figures of the hea- 
venly bodies. It was taken from the Persiaus 
by the Arabs in the time of the Caliph Omar, in 
the sixteenth year of the Hejra, and was called 
by them the “ White Palace.” Its splendour 
and magnificence as related by the Arabian his- 
torians is scarcely credible. The dimensions of 
the hall are,x—105 ft. in height, 95 ft. in width, 
and 180 feet. in length. 

The building remained entire till the time of 
the Caliph Al Mansoor, who endeavoured to de- 
stroy it in order to make use of the materials in 
the construction of his Palace at Baghdad, At 
the close of the ninth century, the Caliph Muk- 
tassi Billah regularly unbuilt the White Palace, 
in order to erect his famous edifice called the 
Taj, at Baghdad, and merely left this hall as a 
specimen of the Sassanian Architecture. 

(2871) TANA, the Tamil name of a tree which 
is hard and heavy. It is used by the natives in 
house-work, and for implements of agriculture 
when it can be procured. It is very scarce. — 
Edye. M. and C, 

(2872) TAN TAE HOEY of Singapore. A 
description given of the initiation into this Com- 
bination is as follows :— 

About 7 o’clock they had all arrived and com- 
menced to eat and drink spirits, which they did 
with a noise like battle, In about an hour this 
finished, when they commenced to play orf@irams 
&c. the music of which was exceedingly loud. 
On this they all arranged themselves in order 
sitting opposite the Datu, (idol) but I observed 
that their faces were as red as the Bunga Rayah, 
from drunkenness. Among them all there was 
one chief, who sat on a lofty chair, with two men 
standing at his right, and two at his left. After 
them came eight men with drawn swords, who 
arranged themselves, at the right and left ; then 
came one man, who burned paper in front of the 
idol (sacrifice), after him came eight men, with 
drawn swords who guarded a man with dishevel- 
led’ hair, and without any upper garment, in 
fact he had only a pair of trowsers. This man 
came in front of the chief, and bowed down till 
his bead touched the ground, the armed men on 
the right and left now advanced, shouting, and 
laid their swords on his neck, they remained 








TABNYO. 
silevtly in this position, for a short time, 
when a man advanced to the candidate’s side, 
The chief then spoke as follows in the Chinese 
language, (this was translated afterwards at 
my request) :—‘* Who are you, and from whence 
come you? Who are your father and mother? 
Are they still alive or are they dead?’ These 
questions were explained to the condidate by the 
man who stood at his side, and were answered 
as follows :--‘* I am such a one, of such a coun- 
try, and my father and mother are both dead,” 
even if his father and mother were alive, he 
would be obliged to say they were dead, because 
no one whose father and mother are alive, can 
be admitted into the soéiety, as the existence of 
all those is as if they were dead to the world and 
its ties. The chief then said, * will you swear 
that your father and mother are dead?” He an- 
swered, “I will,” and performed the oath by 
buming paper in front of the idol, saying at the 
same time, “ my father and mother are dead.” 
The chief then said ‘* what have you come here 





for?” answer “I wish to join the ‘an Tae 
Hoey.” ‘These words mean the sky, the earth 
and man. ‘ 


The chief then said “ you are deceiving, your 
thonghts are not as your speech” answer ‘* I will 
swear that Tam in good faith”—-‘ then swear,” 
the candidate then taking paper, burned it while 
he repeated his assertion. The chief then said, 
“are you acquainted with the rules of the society?” 
answer “ yes, I understand that I am required 
to take an oath, by driuking blood.” The chief 
then said something to which the folldwing 
answer was made :— ‘I promise not to divulge 
the secrets of this society to any one under pen- 
alty of death.” The chief said, ‘ truly’—an- 
swec™ truly.” A vessel was then brought con- 
taining arrack and a little blood from each of the 
members of the Society, and, with a knife, was 
placed in front of the idol. The candidate theu 
taking up the knife made a slight cut in his fin~ 
ger, from which he allowed some blood to fall 
into the cup. The chief then said “drink in 
presence of Datu Peking.” The candidate then 
drank a small cupfull, on which the chief, and all 
the confederates, drank a little, eachin his turn. 
The chief*then said “ to-morrow go to our Secre- 
tary, and ask him for a book, in that book you 
will find all our rules and secret signs ; you will 
pay one dollar for it.’ The chief then rose, and 
himself raised the candidate from his prostrate 
position and now being initiated, he can take his 
place among those who, before, would have con- 
sidered him an enemy.— Statement of dbdoollah 
bin Abool Kadir Moonshee- 

(2873) TAINYO, Burm. PINE, of several vari- 
eties, is abundant in the dry and hilly distrigts, 
reaching a good size, often fifty feet without limb. 
One or two species are, found in the Tenasserim 
provinces, but not frequently. Itis neglected 
as timber because of its softness and exposure to 
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ants. Some turpentine is manufactured from’ it. 
Pieces of it ate every year washed down the Ir- 
vawaddy. As all India now depends on European 
and American spars, which often sell at most 
exorbitant prices, it is probable that Burmah will 
one day be enriched by the export of spars.— 
Malcoin. 

(2874) TAPOZOUS LONGIMANUS, a bat 
described by General Hardwicke. ‘There are three 
Indian species of this genus. 

(2875) TASMAH BAZEL THUGS. A Hin- 
doostanee term applied to a class of these profes- 
sional murderers of India, who destroyed their vic- 
tims by means of a Tasmah or belt. 

(2876) TATTOOING. he people of Burmah 
still follow the practice of tattooing their bo- 
dies, tracing on various parts, the figures of ani- 
mals or plants, in a manner so pleasing that Bri- 
tish officers have often been attracted to submit 
to the painful and barbarous process. ‘The Hindoo 
women of Southern India, likewise occasionally 
tattoo their fore-arms from the wristto the elbow. 

(2877) TAU-MA-GYEE Burm. (Eleocarpus) 
is generally very large. Grain, clear and straight ; 
timber highly prized.— Malcom. V. 1. p. 188. 

(2878) TAN-THE-AH Burm. (Hopea jlori- 
bunda of Wallich). Very large, somewhat abun- 
dant, and a useful timber. Malcom N. 1. p. 188. 

(2879) TAWNI 
RUM in Malayala.—This tree grows to about 
three and a half feet in diameter, and from thirty 
to forty-five feet long ; it is of a whitish colour, 
and is used by the natives for catamarans, canoes, 
&c. It produces a fruit which the native doctors 
use as a purgative, in cases of fever, &c. the 
timber is not durable or of much use.—Zidye. 
M. and C. 

(2880) TAXIDIA LEUCURUS, the Tibetan 
Badger. 

Carnivora. 

Subplantigrada, 

Areto galida, H, Smith. 

Genus Meles, 

Subgenus Taxidia. 2 
Species new. T. Leucurus, Hodgson. 
Tumpha of the ‘Tibetans. 

Habitat. The plains of Tibet. 

There is not yet, I believe, any record of the 
Badger as an inhabitant of the east. The oceur- 
rence, however, in the sub-Himalayas of the al- 
lied forms of Helictis, Urva, and Ursitaxus, has 
jed me for some time past to expect such a dis- 
covery in the Himalaya or Tibet, aud my anticipa- 
tions have just been fulfilled by the receipt of a 
very fine specimen of the Badger from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lassa. ‘ 

The Tumpha or Tibetan Badger is in total 
length 37 inches, whereof the tail, with the hair, 
is 10 inches, and without it 7. The head is 53 
inches, the palm and nails 33, the planta or rest 


© 


in Tamil, ANIKI MA-| 74! 
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longest hair of the Body, 43. ‘The aspect isen- , 
tirely that of a long-tailed Badger, with some- 
what smaller bead and longer finer fur than 
usual. ‘The small heul is conico depressed 
with remote ears anc eyes, and. sharp elongated 
face. ‘The muzzle or utde extremity of the nose 
is clearly defined, reunded, prolonged beyond the 
teeth, and has an abrupt oblique termination in 
front, ‘The oval nostrils are opened entirely to 
the front, their lateral prolongation being merely 
linear and very much curved. ‘The lips are thin 
and almost void of moustaches, and there is a 
still fainter indication of the tufts proper to the 
cheeks, chin, and eyebrows. ‘The small pig-like 
eyes are situated midway between the ears and 
tip of the snout. ‘The ears are oval, well deve- 
loped and tending to a point.— Mr. Hodgson in 
Jour, Ben, As. Soc. 


(2881) TAXUS BACCATA, Himmalayan 
Yew. 

Thoono, Hixp, 

Thuneer, ,, 

The leaves of this tree are sold in the Bazaars 
of the N. W. Provinces of India, under the name 
of “ Burmee” or ‘ Zurnub.” ‘Taxus baceata 
« Tingschi” is the yew whose timber is red. Itis 
comparatively scarce in Sikkim.— Hooker, Vol, 1, 

age 45. 


Zumnub, Hin. 


(2882) TAY, Burm. Ebony, vide Diospyros 
ebenum. 

(2883) TEA. In 1858, Dr. Jameson up to 
the middle of March, had dispatched 5,300|bs. 
to the India House, He had sold about 
12,400lbs. to the public at large, and made over 
27,200lbs. to the Commissariat. So soon as 
Rohileund was re-occupied, he would have from 
17,000 to 18,000]bs. ready for the Commissariat, 
or a grand total of 62,900lbs. Above five lacs 
of seedling plants and 36,000lbs, weight of seed 
had been sold in the course of the year to pri- 
vate parties, — Bombay Standard, April 17, 1858. 


(2884) TEJBUL, Capsules and seeds of se- 
vera@pecies of Xanthoxylon,- Ben, Phar. 


(2885) TELLE, or PAYANE, the Tamiband 
Malayala names of a tree which is found on the 
coast of Malabar and in ‘Travancore, about sixty 
feet in height, and two feet and a half in dia- 
meter, It is an inferior sort of pine, and is 
named by natives Dupi-marum, It produces 
an inferior sort of damar, or resin, which is 
boiled down with cocoa-nut oil. When thus pre- 
pared, it is a substitute for pitch or resin, but 
very inferior, The wood is used for the masts 
of pattamahs, catamarans, canoes, &c., but it is 
not durable.—Edye. M. and C. 

(2886) TEMBOW, or BLACK-HEART 
WOOD, It grows in the Malabar forests to 
about eighteen inches in diameter, and from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet in height. It is 


of the hind foot, from heel to end of the nails, 4, | considered a useful wood by carpenters for ge- 
the longest claw or nail, 14, the ear 13, the | neral purposes in house buildine. and for native 
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vessels, anil implements of agriculture.—- Edye M. 
and 0. 

(2887) TENASSERIM PROVINCES, being 
remarks on their Metalliferous Deposits and 
Mineral Productions, By Epwanp O’Ritey, Esq. 

‘The principal metallic bres of these provinces of 
which the localities are known, are those of tin, 
antimony, iron and lead (galena); in addition 
to these however, specimens of the carbonate of 
lead, the sulpburets of copper and bismuth, and 
an ore of silver in combination with copper and 
antimony, have been obtained through the agency 
of the wandering tribes of Karens who inhabit 
the hilly regions of the provinces ; the sftes of 
the Jatter have still to be investigated ; but 
such researches must be the work of untiring ap- 
plication 10 secure the good will of these sons of 
the forest, whose local experience is so intimately 
connected with the end to be attained. — 


« 


The known localities of the stream din are as 
follows :— 

1. The mines of. Malewan and the tributaries | 
of the Pakchan river. 

2. On the Bokpyn river to the northward 
of the above. 


3. In the upper branches of the Lenya river. 
4. On the Thengdan river in the vicinity of 


the coal mine on the Great ‘lenasserim. 


5, At Thaban-liek on the little ‘Tenasserim 
river. 
6, At Kamoungtan, Engdan and Thapyan 


in the same locality, but not so accessible as 
Thaban-liek. 

7. At Yamon about 20 miles from Mergui, 
on the south side of the Great Tenasserim river, of 
an inferior quality, being mixed with wolfram 
sand or tungstate of iron, 

8. In the Toung Byouk valley, a little to the 
southward of ‘Tavoy river. 

9, At the head waters of the Great Tenasse- 
rim to the eastward of ‘Tavoy— noticed by both 
Dr. Helfer and the Rev. Mr. Mason. 

10. In the upper courses of the @reams 
which flow into the Bay of Henzai (a beautiful 
spot on the coast situated between ‘Tavoy and 
Ye) the ore obtained from this locality contains 
grains of gold and garnets. 


Mine Tin. 

11. Is found in the hill of Kahan near Mergui 
in a decomposed granite matrix passing through 
the sandstone. ‘This hillis in fact a repository of 
mineral wealth which not even the richest (Tin) 
mines of Cornwall can excel, as will be seen from 
the remarks which follow. 

The following statement shews the ascertained 
relative qualities, and the cost of production of 
the tin deposits of Banka, the Malay Peniasula, 
and these Provinces at a cost of per cwt. 


100 parts Banka ore yield 58 parts of metal... Rs. 11 6 As. 
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TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 
“Captain Tremenheere reports as follows.to 
Government on the tin deposits of tne Mergui 
provinces (31st August 1841.) 

“The streams themselves are rich in tii, 
which may be collected from the beds in con- 
siderable quantities. ‘The process by which it 
has been deposited for long periods and for many 
miles along the line of valleys throughout which 
they flow, appears to be in active operation at 
the present day—erystals of the peroxide of tin 
washed down by the rains and deposited, with 
sand and gravel in their beds may, by changes 
of the rivers caused during the freshes, be quick- 
ly covered with a few feet of gravel and soil, 
‘The older deposits have, as far as my observa- 
tion extends at present, the same alluvial charac- 
ter, and it would be well in future operations to 
have regard to the levels in which the streams 
may have formerly run. 

“ First locality visited.— The Thengdau river, 
on the Great ‘Tenasserim. A Shan employed for 
the purpose collected at this spot 11,889 yrs. of 
ore, equal to 190°198 grs, pure metal, in an hour 
and a half, 

Second locality visited.—-Tha-ban-liek, on the 
Little ‘lenasserim, Great production in the bed 
of the stream, ‘The produce of a day’s labour of 
two men ascertained : 5 lbs., 2 02, 383 gra. of 
pure tin, at a cost of 12 annas, exclusive of the 
expences of reduction to the metallic state. 

From the trial of the produce of one man’s 
labor in a given time, there appears to be suffi- 
cient to justify every expectation of a profitable 
employment of labor ou an extensive scale : the 
result can only “ be considered rough approxi- 
mations to the probably outturn of tin with an 
establishment properly superintended.” 

Kahan, a small hill on the righo bank of the 
Great Tenasserim, 4 miles from Mergui. **'The « 
tin occurs here differing much from that of the 
localities above mentioned ; the hill is composed 
of a solt friable white sandstone rock, the ore is 
found in the crystallized form interspersed in 
deoomposed granite, forming a vein about 3 feet 
wide enclosed by the sandstone rock. 

“ Ta about a quarter of an hour a few baskets 
of the decomposed granite were removed, which 
produced an amount of crystallized peroxide of 
tin equal to 63,176 ers. of pure tin. 

“ This locality appears to be of a very promis- 
ing description, and I have little doubt that if 
the work were aided with ordinary skill and 
means, atin mine here would be exceedingly 
productive. A vein of tin is in fact exposed to 
the day, and, and would ouly require for a con- 
siderable period of work, the precaution of well 
supported galleries and shafts to allow of its cou- 
tents being easily extracted. ° 

«The Kahan hill is I conceive an indication 
of a valuable repositorf of tin. It is but » quar- 
ter of a mile from the creck communicating with 
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proximity to Mergui offers also great facility for 
procuring labor and suppiies. 

“ The localities therefore which appear to hold 
out the best prospect for tin ore, are for stream 
tin the ‘Tha-ban liek and ‘Theng‘lau, and for 
minetin Kahan hill. ‘They all produce tin of 
the same nature and quality, viz. crystals of 
native peroxide, being a combination of oxygen 
and tin only. 

“ ‘The crystallized form in which the ore has 
been found renders its separation extremely easy, 
and the whole process of stamping and dressing, 
which in England are tedious and expensive 
operations can thus be dispensed with, no arsenic 
or sulphur being mixed with the ore, it need not 
be roasted before it is placed in the furnace. 

Tt will thus be seen that the tin of Mergui 
offers no ordinary inducement to the outlay of 
capital, without much of the risk, uncertainty 
aud large previons outlay usually attending 
mining adventures.” 

Captain ‘lremenheere’s second report to the 
Military Board on the tin of Mergui, October 
1842, after noticing the rich deposits of 
© Kahan” proceeds as follows: 

* Experimental operations have been in pro- 
gress there by the order of the Commissioner Mr. 
Blundell, with a view to ascertain the value of 
the spot for mining purposes, and L am happy to 
have it in my power to state, that they have been 
attended with the most complete success ; more 
than 8 cwt of the ove ready for smelting has 
been collected by a gang of convicts, in which 
are bulky specimens of macled crystals, which in 
weight and size surpass any thing I have ever 
seen in Cornwall or in cabinet specimens. 

“ The upper portions of the decomposed ma- 
trix of the ore which have been exposed to view 
at the surface, appear but indications of a most 
valuable repository of tin, from which have been 
extracted specimens of great weight and richness, 
consisting of large macled crystals of tin on 
quartz, and contain more tin in proportion to 
the bulk than any specimens [ have before seen 
—the largest, which measured about 14 inches 
square by 12 deep, was so heavy, as to require 
some exertion to hold it steadily in both hands. 
The stratum of tin soil was ascertained to be 
upwards of 12 feet thick! The ‘ Kahan” ore 
gave on analysis only 0-91 per cent of metallic 
iron and is believed to be pure from the tung- 
state of iron and sulphur.” 

Captain Tremenheere reports as under, on the 

tin deposits of the Pak-chan. 
“« Malewan and the tributaries of the Pak- 
chan. The greatest quantity of clean ore obtain- 
ed from one trough full of soil was 2,078 grains ; 
tht time oceupied in each washing 5 to 6 mi- 
nutes. 

The workmen stated’ that in the rains one 
man would even earn four- rupees worth of tin 
per day. These productive seams are however 
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but the index ofavhat is to be found elsewhere, 
and if these localities ever attract the European 
capitalists, of whose notice I have believe them 
well worthy, the proper sphere for the scientific 
miner should be in the hills themselves. There, 
if a little cautinus investigation were previously 
made by practical men in search of a spot for 
mining operations, the use of the common 
horse “whem,” or the most ordinary drain- 
ing operations, would in my opinion, in the 
course of a very short time, discover veins 
which it would be very profitable to follow 
out with more complete apparatus.” The 
late Dr. Helfer in his letter to Mr Commissioner 
Blundell on the tin deposits at the head of the 
Great Tenasseriin writes thus: ‘ Thave made one 
excursion to the eastward from this place (lavoy) 
crossing over the ‘Lenasserim river to the suppos- 
ed boundary ; my chief aim was the tin mines, 











and [am greatly satisfied with them ; » they are 
very productive and very extensive; only, be- 
cause the people do not understand to work 
them, and beeause no Kuropean who understands 
it knows of them, they lie waste ; but on a large 
scale worked with a capital of 20,000 rupees to 
commence with, one would soon become a “ mil- 
lionaire.”” 

Of the value of such testimony as the foregoing 
there can be but one opinion; coming as it does 
from an officer of known scientific attainments 
and well acquainted with the vast mining opera+ 
tions of his native country. The wonder is, that 
the Supreme Goverument of India should have 
allowed these reports to pass into oblivion for so 
long a period, instead of causing them to be eft- 
culated through the capitalists at home, with of- 
fers of the most liberal consideration to any par- 
ties undertaking their development. 

Antimony, The sulphuret ore of this mineral 
appears to be pretty general throughout the pro- 
vinces ; accompanying the sandstone of the older 
formation, in which it is found forming veins of 
pee which ramify in all directions 
from Whe principal vein, Several localities in the 
sandstone range of hills enclosed by the Attaran 
and Maulmein rivers have been worked, but it 
would appear that the expenses attending the ope- 
ration are too heavy to admit of a profitable in- 
vestment of capital therein, the localities of these 
deposits being generally at some considerable 
distance inland, without roads and water or water 
conveyance in the vicinity, and the labour attend- 
ing its extraction from a hard matrix of the na- 
ture of the sandstone, oppose a formidable bar- 
rier to this article ever becoming important in 
the exports of the provinces; and until it be 
found in the mass on the banks of some of the 
navigable rivers, or similarly situated to the de- 
posits of Borneo, the competition with the Singa- 
pore market to supply the limited demand in the 
home markets must remain as now, impracticable. 

Sulphuret of Bismuth occurs with the ore 
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of antimony in the sandstone range of hills de- 
scribed in noticing that ore ; its importance as an 
article of commerce is of secondary character, 
but should it be found to be present in any 
considerable quantities, the reduction of the metal 
from the ore would dotlhtless prove profitable, 
its price for the home demand: being from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

Gold. Has been collected in small quantitics 
from several of the tin streams having their sources 
in the older formation of the boundary range of 
mountains ; that obtained from the head waters 
of the Tavoy river, as also from the streams 
which empty themselves ito the Bay of Heuzai, 
where it is found mixed with the tin ore, is ofa 
quality equal in every respect to the gold dust of 
the Malay peninsula. It does not however ap- 
pear to be in sufficient quantities to induce the 
establishment of permanent washings, altho’ the 
Siamese have for many years derived a consider- 
able revenue from the produce of the streams 
which form the eastern watershed of the same 
range of hills. 

Coal, ‘The tract of couutry enclosed within thé 
llth to the 14th degree of north latitude, may be 
said to form a vast coal bed, or series of coal mea- 
sures, and in that space, principally in localities 
through which the great ‘Tenasserim river and 
its branches flow, coal has been discovered in six 
different outcrops, widely separated from each 
other and aswidely varying in the quality of 
their deposits. Of the whole of the foreg-ing, bur 
one single locality, situated on the great Tenasse- 
rim river in lat. 12°21” N, and long. about 
99” HE, and distant from the port of Mergui by 
water about sixty miles, has hitherto claimed the 
attention of Government in the extraction of the 
eoal. ‘The quality of the material thus obtained 
will be evident from the following analysis of it 
made by order of the Bengal Coal Committee 
in 1840. 





Spee. grav. 1°27 








Water, 3a . seeerane 
Volatile matter 4s 
Carbon 40 
Ash, 5 
100 


Notwithstanding this favourable exposition 
of its quality and adaptation to steam pur- 
poses, and the cheap rate at which it could 
be laid down for the steamers at Mergui, vis. 
54 annas per maund, the undertaking was 
abandoned shortly after its commencement, 
on the discovery that the coal passed the 
dangerous property of spontaneous combustion, 
to which cause the loss of the Steamer “* Mada- 
gascar” on the coast of China, which had taken 
her supply of fuel from the coal of the Mergui 
mine, was attributed. 

By far the most important discovery of coal 
3n these provinces is that which was examined 
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and reported upon by the late Dr. Helfer, situat- 
ed at the source of the little Tenasserim river, 
where it is found out-cropping at the surface in 
five different localities, forming the same bed, 
the quality of this deposit appears from the fol- 
lowiug analysis of it to be unexceptionable, not 
excelled in fact by the best English coal for steam 








purposes. 
Bituminous volatile matter,...... 47 
Carbon,....... ‘ 52 
Ashy deposit,... 18 
In parts,......... 100 


The quantity exposed to the day would indi- 
cate an inexhaustible supply below, and as the 
process of extraction in the first instance to the 
extent of many thousands of tons could be con- 
fined to open workings, without the necessity of 
expensive appliances of machinery, the question 
naturally arises, why has this invaluable deposit 
been neglected, and what are the present exist- 
ing causes that retard a further investigation of 
it.-- Journ, of the Indian Archipelago, December 
1849, p. 379. 

(2888) TITALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM 
Nat, Orv. Anemonce. Pelijurree Hind : grows 
at Mussorie and the Himalayas generally. Its root 


j in doses of 5 to 10 grains, acts asa tonic and ape- 


rient and is given in the interval of intermittent 
fevers and in convalescence from acute diseases, 
It promises to succeed well as a febrifuge of some 
power and an aperient of peculiar value.— O’SA, 


p. 16), 


(2889) THANY MARAM. This is a tree 
common about Nelambore and in Coorg ; wood 
much used but not durable being very liable to 
be attacked by insects.—Melvor, ME. 

(2890) THIBET, is reckoned by Gutalaff ia 
his ¢ Life of the Emperor ‘Taou Kwang,’ page 
227, to comprise an area of 30,200 square miles ; 
and to have a population of about six millions, 
‘Lhibet, as thus indicated in the enumeration of 
the dependencies of China, embraces, I believe, 
Little 'Tbibet or Balti, the capital of which .is 
Iskardo ; Western ‘Lhibet the principal town in 
which is Leh and ‘Thibet Proper or Eastern Thi- 
bet, having Lassa as its capital and chief city. 

‘The latest and best account of the Trans-Hi- 
malayan regions, is ‘Dr. Thomson’s ‘Travels,’ 
published last year in London, 

Following Humboldt, Dr. Thomson divides 
Thibet into two grand divisions: the western 
one, of which he treats so ably himself, and the 
eastern one, to which alone my notes refer. 
Western Thibet—according to Dr. Thomsoa 
“ig a highly mountainous country, lying on 
both sides of the Iudus, with its longer 
axis directed like that river, from south-east 
to north-west. It is bounded on the north- 
east by the great chain of mountains, to which 
Humboldt, foliowing Chinese geographers, has 
given the name of Kounlun, by whieh it is sepa- 
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ratgd from the basin of Yarkund. On the south- 
east, iis boundary is formed by the ridge which 
* separates the waters of the Indus from those of 
the Sanpu.” ‘To the north-west and south- 
east,” continues Dr, Thomson, “ its boundaries 
are somewhat arbitrary, unless the political divi- 
sion of the country be had recourse to, which, 
depending on accilental circumstances, entirely 
unconnected with physical geography or natural 
productions, is so liable to change that its adop- 
tion would be extremely inconvenient, ‘Lie best 
mode of drawing a line of separation between 
India and Thibet, in those parls where mountain 
chains ave not available for the purpose, appears 
to co 
ouly at the point where the aridity of the climate 
js too great to support forest trees, or any coni- 
ferous tree, except juniper.” 

* As limited by these boundaries, Western 
Thibet includes the whole valley of the Iudus, 
and its tributaries down to about 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea: a considerable portion 
of the upper course of the Suclej down to he- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 feet, and small portions 
of the upper course of thé Chenab, of the Ganges 
(Sahnavi) and of the Gogra.” 

The above is a very elaborate definition of 
boundaries, founded mainly, as regards the limits 
of India and Thibet on the geographical distri- 
bution of plants. By it the Himalaya, so well 
known to Dr, Thomson, is annihilated as a 
mountain chain, ‘The Kounlin however which 
no body knows anything of, and which may be 
quite as frequently cut through by meridional 
rivers as the Himalaya, is adiitted to that dis- 
tinction. 

I shall now endeavour to describe the second 
grand division or “‘ Eastern Thibet” It is by 
allaccounts an exceedingly mountainous country, 
i.e. it contains immeuse masses and ranges of 
the inmost rugged mountains in the world inter- 
spersed with extensive plateaus and deep level- 
bottomed valleys along the streams and rivers. 

-Yhe Thibetans I have met with, do not re- 
cognize a continuous chain of moustains running 
parallel to the Himalaya ; nor ave they acquaint- 
ed with “ Kounlan” as the name of any moun- 
tain range. They are familiar with the Himalaya 
on one hand and call it ‘ Kangyri,” which sim- 
ply means, Snowy region, and they know that the 
country of the Mongols, or Mongolia lies parallel 
toiton the other hand. The third great dis- 
tinguishing feature in the physical geography of 
Eastern Thibet is the Yaroo river or Sanpoo of 
our maps. ‘Thus characterised, I shall say that 
in popular estimation—which is not founded on 
the physical features of the country, on its na- 
tu¥al productions, or on political divisions of 
territory, separately or j 


jointly, —Eastern ‘Thibet 
is bounded on the nd 


rth-west by the Kang- 
. fisee range of mountains, [Note. The high- 
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believe the “ Kylas,” of Strachey] and a greatly 
elevated tract of country extending from the base 
of this range ; on the north by Mongoffa ; on the 
east by the Sifan and Sechueu provinces of China, 
and on the South by the Himalaya, from the 
point at which ig is pierced by the Burampootur 
on the east, to the Meridian of the Mansarowur 
and Rawan Rud Lakes on the west, ‘The ge- 
neral direction of the Kangtisee range is north 
and south, and it is said to connect the Himalaya 
and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It runs to the 
east of the Mansarowur Rawan Rud Lakes, its 
highest point is said to exeeed in elevation any 
portion of the Himalaya, and four large rivers 
have their sources in different parts of the range, 
viz, the Siugh Khawab or Indus, the Langehoo 
Khawab which runs through Ladak, the Mar- 
chace Khawab which is known as the Gogra, and 
the Tamchoo Khawab or Yaroo, the great river 
of Eastern Thibet. 

Government of Thibet. In the city of Lassa, 
and over the whole of Thibet ‘“ Geawa Rem- 
boochi” or the “ Grand Lama” is nominally the 
‘supreme authority, in temporal and_ spiritual 
affairs, His residence is in Patala Goompa which 
ison the north side of Lassa, M. Hue says, 
that “ Lassa” in the ‘Thibetan lauguage means, 
* Land of spirits.” ‘The Mongolians on the same 
authority call this city ‘ Monche-dhot,” ie. 
Eternal sanctuary. My friend Cheboo Lama 
gives the following interpretation, “ L’ha” means 
God, * Sa” abode or resting place. ence it is 
the city of God, or the Eternal city. 

There are two Resident Envoys from China 
called “ Ampas” stationed at Lassa; snbordi- 
nate to them are two great officers—Chinese, 
designated Daloo-he: their rank and occupation 
are those of general officers. Next to these are 
two Phopuns who act as Paymasters of the 
‘Troops, and perform the duties of our Adjutant 
and Quarter Master Generals. They are also 
Chiuese. One of the Daloo-hes, and one of the 
Phopgrs are generally stationed at Digarchi. 
These officers constitute the general staff of the 
army in Thibet. Next in rauk are three Chong- 
hars, ‘They are Chinese, and Military Comman- 
ders; one is generally stationed at Digarchi and 
another at Tingri near the Nepal Frontier of 
Thibet. Below these are three ‘Tingpuns, non- 
commissioned officers—also Chinese. ‘There are 
no other Chinese military officers in Thibet. The * 
usual nuinber of Chinese Troops, all Mantchoo 
Tartars, in Thibet, does not exceed 4,000 men. 
Stationed at Lassa 2,000, Digarchi 1,000, Giang- 
techi 500, Tingri 500. : 

‘The above shews that the Chinese functiona- 
= in Thibet are Political and Military Officers 
only. 

All the Civil appointments are held by Thibe- 
tans, The local temporal Government of Thibet 
is headed by the Grand Lama entirely guided in 
all Political and Military affairs and mainly an 
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: in Civil affairs by the Chinese” Ampas and the} Tepa is the “Lama Yeungjing” 


Emperor of China. 

The first officer is the Chemeling, the second 
Kandooling, the third ‘Tengeliug; they are all 
Thibetans and the Chief Lamas —Awataris- of 
Goompas bearing those names, The Principal 
Gooinpas at'Lassa and its vitinity, ave the 
(renden Guompa 3,500 Lamas resident 

and itinerary. 


Leea....... .. 5,500 








Depoong 7,500 ,, 
Gentoo 500, 
Grame... 500 ,, 
Chenamge. 1,000 ,, 
Chalang. 

Chemehuny 200 
Kandooling 200 = ,, 
Tengelling. ‘ 
Chechooling, » 


Monjida ‘Taelin 

From the three Lama 
peror of China nominates the Noume-hen, 
“Nome Khan” of M. Huc, who may be called 
President of the Couneil, or Prime minister, 
Gealchup Noume-hen is the proper title which 
being translated is “the image of Geawa” 
or the Grand Lama. He is Regent when the 
Grand Lama is a minor, and at all other 
times is the alter et idem of his holiness. The 
Noume-hen is always one of the three Great 
Lamas above uamed. At his death, or removal 
from office, he is succeeded in the Noume-hen’s 
office by one of the two remaining counsellors, 
always however under orders of the emperor. 
His successor must, as in the case of a “ Grand 
Lama” be an awatar, i. e. he inust re-appear 
in the flesh as a child, and be raised to that posi- 
Hou. . 

Of equal rank with the Noume-hen but having 
no temporal authority, is the Genden Tepa 
Lama, he is next to the Grand Lama himself the 
highest clerical authority, He is finally ap- 
pointed by the emperor, being iu the first in- 
stance chosen on account of his superior attain- 
ments and sanctity by the local authorities. He 
is chief of the great monastery of Genden. ‘The 
persons privileged to take a partin the selection 
and recommendation of the Genden Tepa, for 
his holy office, are the Noume-hen, the two Am- 
pas and the four Shapees. ‘They propose him 
for election to the Grand Lama, after his ap- 
proval, the Ampas procure his appointment from 
the emperor, ‘The Genden ‘lepa, is chief Lama 
ofa Goompa, but not an awatari Lama. 

Next in rank and power to the Noume-hen are 
the four Shapees. ‘They are not Lamas, always 
Thibetans and the principal executive officers of 
the Government in the Financial, Revenue and 
Judicial Departments. These “departments are 
vot separated and under distinct officers. The 
Shapees are the highest Judicial officers in the 
tics ane Ceminal Cnute. | Meet in thos (Candia. 
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the private 
guru, or high priest of the “Grand Lama.” He 
is also appointed by orders of the emperor, and 
is sometimes an awatari Lama, but not always. 
His office is to teach and train the Grand Bama 
in childkood and youth, aud lead him, if he can, 
afterwards, This is indeed an important personage 
in the Bhuddhist world, being no less than the 
keeper of the Grand Lama’s conscience, ‘The 
nomination to this post being in the hands of the 
einperor, furnishes an interesting clue to the ex- 
teut of the imperial power over the church of 
‘Thibet, 

The Che Kap Kempu Lama is a churchman of 
great influence in the Goverument. He appears 
to represent the Grand Lama in the council of 
state aud in the deliberations of the Shapees. He 
may be called Secretary or Minister for the 
church, and the Shapees may, correctly enough, 
be calieé the Financial, Judicial, Revenue and 
Home Secretaries, or ministers. . 


The ‘Treasury is managed by two officers nam- 
ed Jhassas ; both are Lamas, and act conjointly, 
although one of them is Treasuyer on behalf of 
the “ Grand Lama,” and the other on behalf of the 
Noume-hen or tempoval estate. They are assist 
ed by two Sub ‘Treasurers styled Shangjotes, 
Four officers desiguated Da-putis are the com- 
manders of the Thibetan Troops, and act as Civil 
and Political Commissioners on occasions of 
frontier or other disturbances, they are ‘Thibe- 
tans, and not Lamas. The ordinary course of 
official promotion is froma Da-pun to a Shape ; 
of equal rank, to the Da-puns is the Che-pun 
who is however a Civil officer and acts in all 
Departments as Deputy to the Shapee. Shate 
Shapee was the energetic Commander-in-Chief 
of the Thibetan arwy which opposed the Ni- 
palese under Jung Bahadoor. The Shapee, is 
often employed as Commissioner on Deputations 
in Civil aifairs either Judicial or Fiscal, and all 
the cases sent up hy the Police for trial before the 
Shapees are forwarded through this officer. All 
appointments to the offices above noted, require 
the confirmation of the emperor, 

1. Tinkpun—Superintendent of Police and 
Jails. 

2 Skerpankpa— Assessors to the superinten- 
dent and to act as checks on his proceedings, 

3. Boopun—Military officers subordinate to 
the Da-puns but also employed in Civil affairs 
when required. 


4. Jongpuns—Collectors of Revenue and Ma-s 
gistrates in the interior. They hold office gener- 
ally for three years only. They are all laymen, 
one of these officers who is employed in the dig- 
trict of Gar known, to us as Gartope, is named the 
Garpun. He has charge of the salt and gold-dig- 
gings in that direction both of which are valua- 
ble. In the Kampa country to the East of Las- 
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£. Giapuns.—Subordinate Military Officers, 
non-commissioned. 

6. Dingpuns,—-Ditto, ditto, 

1. Ohoopun.—Ditto, ditto, privates are called 
Ma Mi, which means * fighting men.” 

The patronage of these seven classes of officers 
nominally lies with the Gealchup Noume-hen, but 
the Chinese Ampas have a veto if they desire to 
exercise it, and the working of the system is to 
procure the approval of the8e high officers to the 
appointments before they are made. 

One of the Ampas aunually visits the Nepa 
and Ladakh frontiers. [Note. In 1846, Keshen 
was the only Ampa or representative of the Em- 
peror in Thibet, but he was one of the eight 
‘Tongtongs of the Hmpire and specially deputed 
to mange ‘Thibet affairs at that time aud the 
usual system of two Ampas was then suspended, 
The following anecdote of Keshen is very charac- 
teristic of the sel{-deceiving system of ghe Em- 
peror’s Government, When Keshen was ordered 
to be executed for having sold the interests of his 
country to the Unglish during the War, his life 
was spared at the entreaty of ‘ Sac Lama’ the 
friend of the Emperor “ ‘laokwong” and sen- 
teuce of banishment in chains was substituted. 
Subsequently at the urgency of the same Lama, 
Keshen was appointed viceroy to Thibet. Affairs 
at Lassa, and throughout ‘Lhibet were in great 
confusion at the time ; three Grand Lamas had 
died by poison in a few years and the Noume-hen 
was suspected of the erime. Keshen had the 

* opportunity given hin of redeeming his fame; 
and he did so by re-establishing order in the 
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country, and convicting the Noume-hen. [tis aj 


curious fact, however, that he proceeded from 
his banishment in Manchouria to his Govern- 
ment at Lassa in chaine, that is to say, he wore 
a gold chain, the badge of punishment round his 
neck, concealed by his garinents, nor was it re- 
moved, and his forgiveness complete until 
after he quitted Lassa as Governor of Sechmen.] 
‘The Noume-hen and the four Shapees have 
the entire control of the land assessment, com- 
merce, customs and other sources of revenue, 
and, I believe, that no account of the revenues, 
or the disbursements of Thibet are required by 
the Emperor. The Chinese Troops and all the 
Chinese officers in Thibet are paid by China and 
in money; the Thibetan Troops by assigninents 
of the Government share of the land tax. There 
“jg no money Revenue sent to Pekin, an annual 


embassy with presents only in cloths, images, | 


-books, incense, &c. 

There isa fund in Patala Goompa to which 
109,090 rupees is added annually. Never opened 
except in time of great war expenses, it was 
opened to repel Zorawar Singh the Sikh General, 
who invaded Thibet from Cashmere in 1842. 
The Ampas pay is 140 Rupees per day, and 
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THIBET. 
from China, and te has lands and other emolu- 
ments from the Grand Lama, 

Army, They have no Artillery iu Thibet ; the 
Cavalry 30 called is mounted on ponigs ; the princi- 
pal troops are Infantry and great pains are taken 
to make them good marksmen. Prizes and pro- 
motions are the invafiable rewards of good marks- 
men. ‘The Chinese or Tartar troops are kept 
quite distinct from the Thibetan ones, which are 
only a Militia called out when required, and not 
regularly paid. ‘The Imperial Troops quartered 
in Thibet do not exceed 4,000 men,,aud the 
Thibetan force is not so strong. There are 2,000 
Imperials at Lassa, 1,00 at Digarehi, 500 at 
Giangichi, and detachments at Phari, and ‘Tingri. 
The last named post, is on the high road from 
Cathmandu to Lassa, and is situated on a pla- 
teau called the “ ‘Tingri Maydan” by the Ne- 
palese. The Imperial troops are armed with 
long matchlocks, to which a rest is attached. 
The Thibetans have very few fivearms, being 
provided with bows and arrows, and short 
swords, The powder is of a very inferior 
description, and it does not appear that the troops 
are evar practised in military manouvres. 

Personal Habits, Qustoms and Ceremonies 
of Thibetans. 

The Thibetans of the higher class wear Chinese 
salins in the warmer seasons, and the same lined 
with fur in the cold; allothers, male and female, 
wear woollens in the warin, furs and sheep skins 
in the cold weather, and never go about without 
boots. ‘The men do not go about armed, ‘The 
common people never wash during the cold sea- 
son; very sparingly at other times. “ The reason 
given for this being that the skin of the face 
eracks aud ulcerates from the cold, if water is 
applied to it. ‘The people of towns, who do not 
go much outside the house, wash occasionally, 
but the universal prejudice is strong against ab- 
lutions of the person, and it is equally extended 
to their clothing which is worn ina filthy and 
greasy state. 

Soap is high priced and little used in Thibet., 
it is not manufactured there. The supply is 
from India, through the Cashmere traders via 
Ladakh, and from Nepal. A small quantity al- 
so goes from Bengal through Bootan and Sikim. 
There is a grass in the country or a plant like 
grase, the root of which pounded with water, 
makesa lather and is used for washing clothes. 

‘Travelling in the winter and indeed generally 
is performed on yaks. The women ride astride 
on them like the men, and they are so masculine 
and dressed so much alike that it is difficult to 
distinguish between them. 

A Thibetan village or town is never surround- 
ed with filth, as in India. ‘To every house there 
isa privy, and the contents are carefully pre- 
served for manure. In some situations, where 
the enil je suitable. saltnetre is nade from the 
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of this article, which is used for making 
gunpowder only, goes from India. [Note. 
At the time of the Sik General, Zorawur 
Singh’s disastrous incursion from Ladakh into 
Thibet as far‘ae Gartope, 1842, there was 2 good 
deal of saltpetre taken into Thibet through Sikim, 
also sulphur and lead bulfets.] In towns, the 
contents of the privies are sold annually, aud 
those of people of wealth seil highest. 


Tt is well known that the dead are not burned 
or buried_in Thibet, but exposed on high places 
to be de¥Oured by vultures. For this business 
there is a class of men who make it their sule 
vocation. ‘I'hey are called “ Raga ‘Tongden ;” 
they are a low race held in dislike and shunned, 
but they are geuerally rich; they yo about to the 
living, begging and extorting’ money. When 
rvefused or ill-treated, they retaliate with abuse 
which is often sucessful, Very good,” say 
they, “you wan’t give us alms now, you will 
come into our hands some day, and we will put 
a rope round your neck, drag your body through 
the streets, and throw it to the dogs,” and the 
latter part is the frequent fate of the poor man’s 
body, as these men keep numerous dogs to 
devour dhe bodies. 


The bodies of the wealthy ave carefully dis- 
posed of ; they are carried in a litter to the top 
of ahill, set apart for the purpose, the flesh ent in 
pieces, the skull and bones pounded in a mortar, 
and when all is ready asinoke is raised to attract 
the vultures, who collect in thousauds to eat it 
up. ‘ 
‘The Chinese have spacious burial grounds at 
Lassa, and Digarchi, aud there, as in their own 
country and wherever they reside, they are well 
cared for and ornamented. The Lassa one is 
said to contain 1,00,000 tombs. In the time of 
Wangh, a celebrated Raja of Lassa, tere was an 
insurrection against the Chinese which ended for 
the time in the annihilation of the whole army, 
and the massacre, by the ‘Thibetans, of the whole 
Chinese population. The funerals of the Chinese 
at’ that time were estimated at 4,009. ‘Tiss 
massacre was punished by the Emperor with 
signal vengeance, and since that time the Chinese 
supremacy has been fiually established all over 
Thibet. There was a petty insurrection in 1843, 
in which many Chinese were killed. 





Religions Festicals. There ave twelve great 
annual Festivals, viz. Bumteung. Kansupecha, 
Chushupecha, Gesupecha, Nesupecha, Gosung- 
pecha, Gyajeepecha, Lallupecha, Chindupecha, 
Dudupecha, Kagyurpecha, Lukphopecha, Pecha 
is equivalent to Puja. 

On the anniversary of the death of a Chief 
Lama of a Goompa, there is a great festival and 
illumination. At Tashi Lumbu, three such are 
held annually. 

The “ Lassea Moran” festival of M. Hue is 
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the anniversary of the first proclamation of the 
religion of Boodha by Sakya, at Lassa, 

Seasons, ‘VYhe year is divided! into four sea- 
sons, First Chid, or early Spring, February, 
March and April. Second Teuh, or Spring pro- 
per, May, June and July. ‘Third Yirrh, or Rains, 
August, September and October. Fourth Gunh, 
or Winter, November, December and January. 
Sonie showers and southerly winds oceur in Chid. 
In Teuh, it is temperate and dry, but shoavers, 
thunder and lightning occasionally prevail? In 
1845, agreat earthquake was experienced in the 
Province of Kham north-eust of Lassa. It was 
most severe in the district of the Dirgi Raja. 
About 3,609 men were killed, aud a Goomba 
destroyed by the opening of the earth. 

About 20 yenrs ago, the district of Kompo in 
the Province of Kham was visited by a severe 
shock ; one villave was destroyed by the opening 
of the ground. During Yirvh, there is constant 
but nor heavy rain and hail in September 
and October, Frost begins early in Novem- 
ber and ineveases all through the winter. Heavy 
falls of snow are rare except on the moun- 
tains, 

Soils. Ouly three kinds of soil ave recognized ; 
a blackish one, a reddish one which is described 
as rather clayey, and a greyish coloured one, 
which is also clayey and contains a good deal of 
sand. The last is found along the beds of 
streams and yields good crops. ‘I'he reddish soil 
js also fertile ; it frequently contains gravel aud 
stones ; it is the prevailing soil in the tract 
called Dingeham, which extends along the nor- 
thern face of the great Himalayan chain from 
Tamang to Keroong, but this region is quite 
barren. Mean elevation 16,000 feet at least. 
The blackish soil most abounds in the districts 
or provinces of Vand Chang; it is the most fer- 
tile of all, but also contains stones and gravel, 

The fertility of the culturable soil is highly 
spoken of, and 40 to 50 fold in wheat is con- 
sidered the average. Crops ave generally very 
certain, and blights or other accidents rare. 
Early frost sometimes overtakes the harvest and 
spoils the grain, when the grass is at the same 
time burnt up, and this causes scarcity and 
famine. It is then the granaries are opened, and 
the corn-merchants make their fortunes. There 
is no interference with the price of grain. It is 
always dear compared with India, but varies 
considerably ; and the principal cause of scareity 
appears to be the early setting in of frost. ‘This 
is said to be induced by continued clear nights 
which are greatly dreaded in harvest time. 

Agriculture. Wheat, barley and other crops 
sowed in April and May are reaped in Septem- 
ber and October ; all are irrigated. The peach 
ripens at Lassa in Octoker and November. It 
is sun-dried and preserved. No grapes are grown 
at Lassa. The whole supply of raisins is re~ 
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ol cultivations : yaks, bullocks and ponies oc-| Yaroo one day’é sail, the culturable land on 


casionally are trained to it. The plough is the 
same as the Indian one, made entirely of wood, 
except the stock which is pointed with iron. 
Timber for ploughs is imported from Sikim and 
Nepal, Rhododendron Hodgsoni, and bireh- 
woud make the best ploughs. Cultivation in 
fresh Jandsis done with the hoe, The Thib@tans 
do not use a harrow, the grain being covered in 
withethe hand. 

Barley in Thibet takes the place of potatoes in 
Treland ; four-fifths#of the populatiou live on it. 

Neither wheat, barley nor peas will come to 
maturity asa paying erop in any part of Thibet 
without irrigation, and the water flooding of the 
fielda, by which they derive a fertilizing effect 
from the frost, is equally necessary to prepare the 
soil for these crops. Wheat requires three or 
four irrigations or waterings from the time the 
geed is sown till the ear bursts, after which it 
will ripen without farther watering. The flood- 
ing of the Jands in winter, and watering of the 
crops in summer are principally effected from 
drains or canals ent from the rivers: very little 
watering is performed from wells. ‘The whole of 
the arable lands along the Painom river and the 
most of it on the Yaroo Sanpoo are terraced and 
have maintaining walls of stone raised a little 
above the surface of the fiells. Great pains are 
taken for the equable distribution of the water 
by running it off from terrace to terrace, and it 
is applied trom leather bays when it cannot be 
brought to run on particular spots. Watering 
freely is indispensable to all crops in Thibet. 
The atmosphere is so dry and the soil so clesti- 
tute of moisture, that without it the sun burns 
up the crop before it comes to ear. Ina land 
of so little rain and with an atmosphere so dry 
and sun so scorching as to render irrigation and 
free watcring indispensable, the questions, which 
naturally arise are, what extent of area can be 
watered from the rivers by canals and drains ? 
and is there more arable land in Thibet, than 
admits of being irrigated from the rivers? 

To answer the first question, it would be 
best to refer to the statistics of the Nile irri- 
gation, in jllustration of the extent to which 
Jand on either side of a river may be irrigat- 
ed by artificial means, not by the over flowing of 
ita banka which is not usual by the Yaroo of 
Thibet, and is therefore not to be taken into the 
comparison. I have not the means of making 
this comparison. But to reply to the second 
“yuestion { have taken much pains to collect facts, 
the most prominent of which areas follow :— 

1st. The culturable land on either bank of the 
Peinom river, from its source to Digarchi, bas 
not a maximum breadth anywhere of more than 
four miles, i.e. eight miles in all for the extreme 
breadth. In many places however, the river is 
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either side the Yaroo varies from two to four 
miles. 

3rd. From Giangtchi till the Yaroo escapes 
from the Kambola range, its course-is exeeeding- 
ly tortuous, generally through great mountains, 
and it has but a vefy narrow bed of culturable 
land ina few places. It is closely pressed in by 
great mountain ranges in the Kainbola district, 
aud elsewhere in this portion. 

4th. I allow the utmost extent of culturable 
land ever given to me by an informamt for the 
Yaroo vailey from the poiut at which it leaves 
the Kambola range eritirely to the junction of the 
Kechoo or Lassa river ; and thatis a total breadth 
both banks included varying from 20 to 40 
miles, There is more flat land on the South 
than ow North bank of the Yaroo. 

5th. ‘The Kechoo river is closely hemmed in 
by mountains on the Eastern bank; on the 
Western bank it has a belt of about four miles of 
culturable land only. 

These particulars will afford some assistance 
for reckoniug the culturable area of the finest 
pat of Hastern Thibet, and will shew it to 
be very small indeed, compared with the 
total area of this rugged country, and if is uni- 
versally asserted that the land is every where 
dependent on river irrigation for its fertility. 
On this subject M. Huc says “ Paulon, fine 
purple cloth, scented sticks sand wooden bowls 
are the only good manufactures, neither is their 
agricultural produce remarkable, Thibet, being 
almost alk covered with mountains and intersect- 
ed by impetuous torrents furnishes its inhabi- 
tauts with but little soil suited for cultivation, 
the valleys alone can be sowed with any prospect 
of reaping a harvest.” When the Yaroo does 
overflow its banks, the sediment it leaves, is 
fertilizing® The Yaroo soil deposit is generally 
light and sandy. 

‘Three feet of digging brings you to the water 
at Digarchi which stands in the flat and low 
Delta of the Painom and Yaroo rivers, 20 feet is 
required at Kambajong. Kambajong is a Po- 
lice Station in Dingcham. See Hooker’s Hi- 
malayan Journal and Map. 

Many Thibetans believe that the Painom rises 
in Sikim, but its sources are no doubt, as given 
by Turner, in the vicinity of the Ramchoo Lakes, 
north of Phari. A horse Dak is four days from 
Digarchi to Lassa, a boat by the Yaroo takes 12 
days to the disembarking place, nearest to Lassa. 
It is 12 days’ journey to the salt Lakes from 
Digarchi, due north. 

Crops, Rotation of, c. The number of crops 
is very limited ; wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
peas, turnips and a little mustard, comprise the 
whole. There is no regular rotation observed. As 
in India with all crops, soit isin Thibet. Wheat 
eeawn for cenerations in the same ground var- 
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about three times as much bark-y being grav 
as wheat, All the Suttoo eaten with tea is roast- 
ed barley, and this may be cousidered as the 
staple article of food for all travellers. See M. 
Hue. passin. 7 

At Digarchi, Giangtehi and generally in the 
Province of Chang or Tsamy, grain is more plen- 
tiful than in the neighbouring provinee of U ; 
in the former 10 to 15 seers, (24 to 301 
wheaten flour per Company’s Rupee is re 
cheap, and in the latter about half the quantity 
is so, 

The dung of animals is so much in request 
for fuel, that scarcely any is used for manure, 
nor is there any spare fodder or other vegetable 
matter available for composts. Human orilure 
and ashes are therefore the principal manures 
in use; both are carefully preserved, and very 
valuable. In the towns the contents “of public 

* privies area source of revenue to the Goveru- 
ment, and lodging-houses have privies attached 
to them which are most jealously watched. The 
contents of these places are removed by a class 
of peop!e who principally live by the occupation, 
and are the fillhiest of all the populatiou, which 
is everywhere and in every grade, very dirty. 
‘They work with their hands at their vile oeeupa- 
sion and in the middle of it unwashed may be 
seen drinking hot tea, and eating raw and sun- 
dried flesh close to the piles of ordure. Ashes 
are nixed with the ordure, and this is reckoned 
the best of all manures. Liquid manure, (ordure 
with water,) is also in use, but sparingly. ‘This 
mode of using manure is probably, taken from 
the Chinese, 3 

Searcely any weeding is required, as the crops 
grow nearly free of all weeds, When necessary, 
itis done with the handy the weeds being care- 
fully preserved for the cattle. 

The Thibetans reap with an untoothed sickle, 
the crops being all cut close to the ground to 
save the fodder. Wheat is tied up in small 
sheaves and stocked on the ground, or in yards 
near the houses. ‘The corn is beaten out by the 
flail as in Kurope, the women taking a part in 
the threshing with the men. This is done with 
great care, so that not a grain is lost. ‘There is 
also a kind of hackle used for beating out the 
corn. A beam eight or ten fect long toothed with 
iron spikes, through which the sheaves are 
drawn. The winnowing is performed in the 
open air. 

‘The grain is ground into meal by watermills. 
In some villages, mills are built by subscription, 
and the parties use themin turn. There are 
public mills also. The millers in these take one 
part in 20 as payment, ‘There is a great press 
at the mills for two months after the harvest, 
when they are going day and night, as frost sets 
in November so hard that they cannot be used 
again till the spring. There are no windmills in 
Thibet I believe, althouehk in no country in the 
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is there a more steady wing in 
the cold season, than here. 

Wages of Labour. A Chinese soldier is very + 
highly paid in Thibet, i.e, he gets as much as 12 
to 16 Company’s Rupees per mensew. The 
Thibetan soldier has no regular money pay. He 
is allowed the Government share of revenue ona 
portion of land, his own farm or another, and 
this does not exceed 40 or 50 Cumpany’s Rupees 
per anniuin, 

Masons, carpenters and otlier artificers can 
earn from eight as. to one Rupee a day “in the 
fowns ; common labourers three and two aunas. 
Gold and silver smiths are highly paid, eight as. 
in the rupee for fine work is thegisual rate, 

Breads, Fe. Vhe bread is all unleavened, and 
cooked on heated stoves or gridirons, The 
poorer people make their bread with coarse 
wheaten flour and water, the beter classes with 
fine flonr and butter. The latter description I 
have eaten. It is a sort of heavy biscuit, made 
in a long twisted loaf-like shape. The sweet and 
pure fariuaceous taste of the fine flour of 
Thibet equals the best Cape or Anmerican 
flour, Rice is only eaten in Thibet by the 
Chinese, and the richer Bhotias. ‘The whole 
supply is received from Bootan and Sikim. ‘The 
Thibetaus do not covk and eat it plain as the 
Indians and Chinese do, but make it up into large 
balls with butter and sugar using it as a pud- 
ding and sweetmeat. ‘The staple food of the 
country is “ Champa,” called Suttoo in India ; 
it is finely ground flour of toasted barley, It is 
universally eaten aud without additional cooking, 
and is excellently suited to the people of a coun- 
try which is so ill-supplied with fuel. Mixed 
up with hot tea and formed into solid balls, it is 
called “ Paak.” Prepared with lukewarm water, 
it is called Seu. Travellers often carry the ‘ Paak’? 
ready made in skins, and eat it as they go along, 
but if it is possible to get fuel, they prefer mak- 
ing a joram of tea, and having the paak warm and 
fresh. ‘The ‘Thibetans are great eaters when they 
arein plenty. ‘Tea is drunk at all houses, and 
at every meal, and is regularly used four times 
a day, i.e. in the morning early, about 8 a. M., 
at noon, and jn the evening, For breakfast which 
is always eaten at daylight and before washing of 
hands, face or mouth, the favourite dish is Took- 
pa, a sort of broth, made with mutton or yak’s 
flesh, Champa, dry curds, butter, salt and tur- 
nips. This is eaten without bread, and followed 
by a cup of scalding tea, They never drink tea 
when it is the least cold, and if a foreigner allows 
his cup to cool and then drinks it, he is considtr- 
ed a very careless fellow. An attendant is always 
on the watch when tea is being served, and as 
you proceed, he replenishes your cup with afadle 
or from the hot teapot until you cry “ Hold, 
enough,” or empty out*your cup, and patit in the 
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|, breast of your cloak, the usual receptacle of many 


necessaries to a Bhotia. The snuff bottle. thick 
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- Woollen ose cloth, tea cup, bits of dried fiesh, 
&c., are all huddled here, without remorse, and 
it is a most filthy receptacle. 

Salls, Minerals, Metals, §c. 

1st. Pew, a carbonate of soda, is found all 
over Dingcham and 'Thibet, south of the Yaroo; 
it appears as a whitish powder on the surface of 
the soil, never in masses under ground. It is not 
used to make soap or otherwise in the arts,a 
small quantity is always put into the water with 
tea; if is considered to improve the flavour, 
and it gives a high brown colour to the decoc- 
tion. It is generally used in medicine. 


Qud. Chnlia, Borax. { cannot learn that borax 
is produced in afty part of Thibet south of the 
Yaroo river. ‘The general direction of the Yaroo 
is easterly. It is largely imported into Digarchi, 
whence it is distributed to other parts of Thibet 
and to India via Nipal, Sikim and Bootan, 
whence it finds its way to Caleutta and Europe. 


8rd. Sicha, Saltpetre, is produced generally 
in Thibet and manufactured at the large sheep- 
folds where composts of sheep’s dung and carth 
are formed to produce it. 

4th. Moghee, Sulphur, is not found in Thibet. 
India exports this article for consumption at 
‘Lassa where gunpowder of good quality is made, 
The charcoal of the poplar (changma,) and of 
the willow - (langma,) are considered the best 
for gunpowder, and this is fortunate, as these 
two trees alone attain to any magnitude near 
Lassa. 

5th. Lencha, common Salt. 
known in commerce. 

1. Sercha— White and best. 

2. Chama—-Reddish and good. 

3. Pencha—Yellowish and bad, contains soda 
or magnesia and earthy matter. 

All the salt consumed in eastern Thibet is 
the produce of lakes or mines situated to the 
north of the Yaroo river, or comes from ‘“Lache”, 
a district lying between Digarchi and Ladak, 
which is traversed by the Yaroo. ‘The best 
information procurable is to the effect that all 
the salt of ‘Thibet is the produce of lakes; still 
there are people who assert that it is also dug 
out of the ground. Possibly this is confined to 
the vicinity of the lakes or to their dried margins. 
All travellers in Thibet are agreed that the salt- 
producing districts are the most rugged and 
inaccessible that can be imagined. It is quite 
true that men and sheep only can reach the salt 
deaosits. It is also true that the elevation of 
the deposits prevents their being worked, except 
for the warmer half of the year, April to Novem- 
ber.- Thousands of sheep are employed in earry- 
ing the salt from the deposits to places accessi- 
ble to yaks. These latter animals carry it all 
over Thibet in loads up to 160 lbs. Sheep in 
open places will carry 20 to 24 lbs. : in the vici- 
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that eight to teh lbs, is as much as can be 
safely put upon them. 

Snow falls annually after November in the 
Salt-producing tracts and covers the ground for 
two mouths or more. The elevation of these 
places cannot, I believe, be under 22,00 feet. 

At Digarchi, Ist qffality, 2 Rs. per maund, or 
20 lbs. for 1 shilling. 

At Giangtehi, 20 per cent, dearer. At Lassa, 
5 Rupees per maund, or 8 Ibs. for 1 shilling. 

These prices indicate the relative distances of 
the places named from the salt districts. There 
are no available means of ascertaining the actual 
distances. Digarehi, the nearest mart, may be 
twenty days’ journey on horseback from the 
nearest salt lakes. See anuexed Route No. 1 of 
55 marches for loaded men. (p. 334.) 

It is believed that salt is now in course of be- 
ing deposited in a lake at Tiuke in Dingeham— 
near one of the sources of the Arun river, but it 
is not worked, and great pains are taken to con- 
ceal the fact, as there is a prophecy that when- 
ever salt shall be found in the lakes of Dingeham, 
the glories of ‘Lhibet shall be on the wane; which 
means that a rush shall’be made from all sides 
for the salt which will render the exclusion of 
strangers ineffectual. Salt is given to sheep and 
cattle in Thibet, but not to horses, 

th. Doh so, in the Thibetan language means 
“stone charcoal.” Coal is no where found 
in Thibet, It is known in that country as a pro- 
duce of China which is seen at Siling, and other 
marts on the Thibetan confines of China. 

Ith. Ser, Gold; is found in the sands of a 
feeder of the Yaroo which joins it on the northern 
bank. The name of this river is not known to 
me, but it flows’ from a country called “ Shap- 
duk” and falls into the Fhroo to the west of Di- 
garchi. The greater part of the gold of Thibet 
is the produce of mines or diggings. See Route 
No, 2 from Digarchi annexed (p. 834.) ‘The 
Yaroo itself does not yield any gold-washings. 
There are no mines of iron, silver, copper, quick- 
silver or lead in Thibet. All these metals, and 
their oxides are imported from China. 

8th. The vellow Arsenic of commerce is found 
at Teloongehurfoo. near the borders of China to 
the North and West of Lassa ; it is called Pabea. 

9th. Peu-she; Amber. ‘The Thibetans always 
wear large opaque amber-life beads in their 
necklaces ; but the substance is not a produce of 
their own country, nor is‘it amber ; it is, U be- 
lieve, expissated turpentine-gunda feroza, mixed 
with some hardening material. Friction makes 
it smell of turpentine. It is brought from Siling 
and other marts of China. 

10th. Turquoise, Gya yew, or China stone. 

Pe yeu, Thibetan stone. 
7 Te yeu, Cashmere stone. 

This beautiful stone is greatly prized in 'Thi- 

bet, and every one wears it, real or imitation, in 
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best are very rare, and although found in ‘Thibet, 
I believe, no one can give an intelligible account 
of the localities. Ido not believe that the tur- 
quoise is a natural product of Thibet, and the 
following story corroborates tHe opinion. 

“A great merchant of ‘Lhibet named Chongpo 
who traded, ages ago, with India and once 
crossed the seas beyond India, brought the 
finest real turquoise to his native country. 
From that time the stone has been known there, 
and like coined money, it continues to circulate 
in the country as a medium of exchange.” ‘The 
imitations brought from China are made of com- 
mon earthen-coloured or other compositions. 
They are easily detected. ‘Those imported via 
Cashmere are real stoues but not valuable. Their 
only test ofa real stone is to make a fow! swallow 
it; if real it will pass through unchanged. 

Route to the Salt Mines in Thibet. Digarchi 
to Punchooling 8 marches. Direction at Digar- 
chi N. W. across the Yaroo. 

Amringjong,...... +. 4marches. Direction, N. W. 









fo Nackchang,. do. N.W, 
Sang-zang Lhoda,.. 6 do. N.W. 
j 7 do. N.W. 
8 do. N.W, 
3 do. N, 
Lon-kurqun,. 10 do. N. 
Tarokchan, .., 2 oe a 
Borgpagege,.... 3 lo. u 
To Sle mintec 1 do. N. 


Being 55 marches for loaded men, each 10 
miles, say 550 miles. 

Route to the Gold diggings. The same from 
Digarchi as to the Salt mines as far as Sang-zang 
Lhoda, thence to Kasha 10 marches, N. by W. 

To Komunk 5 ditto, N. 

Two more marches te Gold diggings, N. 

These marches are somewhat longer than the 
former ones, and may be each 12 to 15 miles. 

ANIMALS, ig 

The Goa—An antelope, 

Gnow — The ovis ammon, 

Rigong—Hare, 

Kiang—Wild ass. 

Lawa— Musk deer. 

Shaoo—A larg deer, 

Wallichii. 

Cheu or Chiru— Antelope Hodgsoni. 

Dong—The wild yak of Thibet. The fiercest 
of all known ruminants. It will rarely allow a 
man to escape alive if it can come up with him. 
It is generally hunted on horseback, the great 
aim being to detach one from the herd. It 
affects open grassy places and goes in large 
herds. The following is the plan adopted by 
hunters on foot for killing the “ Dong.” 

Its favourite pasturages are ascertained, and 
in the midst of these the hunters throw up cir- 
cular enclosures of stone a few yar@s apart, the 
hunter taking up a position in one of them. 
When a * Dong” is within shot, the hunter 
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faving fired at him, instantly quits his enclesure « 
for another ; for as soon as the animal hears the 
shot, whether he has been hit or not, he, guided by ¢ 
the smoke of the discharge, rushes furiously on the 
enclosure, and commences knocking it to pieces. 
When the hunter gets another shot at him he 
retires again from his shelter to a fresh en- 
closure, and so on, till he has killed his game. 
The ordinary size of the “ Dong’ is four times 
that of the domestic yak, it is black all over, 
having occasionally a white streak in the fore= 
head. The horns of a full grown Bull are said 
to be three feet long, and the circumference 
must be immense. The common mode of de- 
scribing it is to throw out the elbow, bring the 
fingers to the ribs and point to the circle thus 
formed as the size of the base. Itis used by 
the grandees of 'Thibet at marriages and other 
feasts, when it is filled with strong drink, and 
handed round to the company. Nothing more 
commendatory of the host’s joviality can be said, 
than that “he regaled his guest out of the Dong’s 
horn.” 

The horns so used are finely polished, and 
mounted with silver, or gold, and precious stones. 
If Lever succeed in getting one, I shall certainly 
present it for a “ snuff muil” to the Highland 
Society, as the days of drinking in horns are 
over with us now. 

It is common in Thibetan goompas-—(Lama- 
serais,) to see a etuffed “Dong” standing in 
front of the image of Maha K4li at whose shrine 
the animal is thus figuratively sacrificed ; axes 
and other instruments of sacrifice are ranged 
around the image. Strange that Buddhists should 
preserve ¢his feature of Hinduism in their places 
of worship ; not more so however than, as Hue 
describes, that a Lama should nearly go into fits 
on seeing a louse from his tunic impaled for the 
microscope, while the whole of his countrymen 
and co-religionists are among the greatest slaugh- 
terers and consumers of butcher’s meatin the 
world. 

Pegoo—the yak, 

Cow— small, like the cow of Bengal. 
.long. 

Sauh— cross between cow and yak. 

Sauk Yak —produce of cow by yak bull. 

Ba Sauk—produce of female yak by bull. 

These are great milkers, better than yak or 
cow ; fail half cow, half-yak. Females give 
young with bulls or yaks, best produce with 
yaks, Elevation of shoulder less than in the 
yak. Hair long but less so than the yaks. 

Look--sheep, four principal varieties ; Rt, 
Chang Look, or Northern sheep, very large with 
fine wool. Flocks of 400 to 1000 tended by 
one man ;— 2nd, Sok Look, rare, but greatly Briz- 
ed; it is a doomba or heavy tailed sheep, comes 
from the province of Sdk situated to the east of 
Lassa; wool not very fine ;— 8rd, Lho Look, a 
very small shtep indeed, generally white. eome- 
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« timgs black is bred principally about Lassa’; ; 
wool very fine and like the shawl wool ;—4th, | 
Changumpo Look ; abundant about Geroo and in 
Dingcham, generally very large. J never saw‘ 
finer sheep in my life than all these were; white | 
wool very fine and soft. he flesh of all the 
Thibet sheep is fine grained and good 

Peu Ra Thibet goat, small, hairy, of all co- | 
Jours. Has an under coat of fine wool, similar 
to the shawl wool, but there is io shaw! wool | 
trade from Eastern Thibet to India at present. 
Flesh pretty good. 

Phak—pig, two vavieties. The Lho Phak or 
sguthern pig which is most abuudant to the 
south of Lassa, and is described as similar to the 
Indian village pig, and the small China pig now | 
abundant in Lassa and other towns: no wild 
hogs any where in ‘Thibet, The*Chinese butchers 
in Lassa hlow their pork and take in the country 
folks greatly by ila fine appearance. 

Cha—common fowl, generally small in Thibet, 
and there is no large kind as in Sikim where the 
fowls ave remarkably large. 

Pamjha—ducks, Not eaten by the Thibetans, 
but greatly prized by the Chinese, for whose use 
only they are bred near and in Lassa, 

Dampha Cheemoo—-zoose. Not eaten by the 
Thibetans, but much liked by the Chinese. 

Gang Sir, Gung Kur, Chaloong, Toong Toong 
—Comprise the numerous wild fowl, swimmers 
and waders, which migrate from India in March 
and April, and return in October and Novem- j 
ber ; they are all eaten, but not extensively. 
There is a sort of prejudice against killing them ; 
but as they all breed on the lakes and rivers of 
the country and are most numerous, the eggs are | 
found in great quantities, the people who live by 
gathering and selling these eggs uever rob a nest 
of adi its contents, but tnke about half the eggs, 
This forbearance arises from the general aversion 
to taking life which prevails in Thibet and it has 
its reward as itis supposed that the birds if en- 
tirely deprived of their young, would not again 
return. 

Chungoo—a wild dog, reddish colour. 

Koong— the Civet, is brought from China and 
inhabits the Chinese borders of Thibet. It is 
mottled rather than striped. 

Sik—leopard, Thibet or contiguous countries, 

Tagh— tiger, do. do. 

Somb—bear. A ved and a black species. 

Nehkoruehu— a large sheep, or goat, or ante- 
lope. Ido not know which is found in the 
very rugged mountains north of the Yaroo river, 
and in the neighbourhood of the salt mines or 
lakes. It is four feet high, has very large horns, 
sloping back, and four feet long, has a tail 15 
incles long, is shaggy, and of various colours, 
sometimes black and red. 

No leeches, musquitoeg or peepsas in Thibet ; 
and maggots or flies are never seen there. There 
sre no bees or wasps in Dineeham or Thibet } 


. 
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proper. In the valley of Choombi, a good deal 
of fine honey is found, which is exported to 
Thibet. 

The lakes in Thibet are full of fish, one kind 
only is deseribed, it grows to the weight of 8 
Ib. it is named “choolap,” it is not well 


| thivoured or delicate * 1 have sent specimens of 


it to the Asiatic Society of Caleutta, and by Dr. 
Hooker to Sir J. Richardson, Enormous quen- 
tities are taken by the hand in the winter season ; 
when the lnkes are frozen over, a hole is made 
in the ice to which the fish immediately rush, 
and are then pulled out by the hand. Salt is 
not used to preserve fish, they are gutted, 
split up, the tail put in the month and allowed to 
dry in the open air, they keep in this way fora 
year. The principal lakes on this side the Yaroo 
are Yamdo Yeumtso, Ramchoo, Kala, and 
Chomotetoong near Dobta. 

Sheep grazing, &c. The number of sheep in 
Thibet is extraordinary. The flocks are immense, 
and a person of no consequence whatever will 
have 2,009 or 3,000 sheep. The large owners 
have as many as 7,000, The fleece is taken 
once a year in May or June, ‘The ewes breed 
twice a year. ‘The great lambing season is ia 
April and May. ‘The other in October and 
November, many of the autumn lambs die from 
the cold, but this is not considered any great loss 
as the skins are so valuable. A cloak of lamb 
skins made of fourteen skins is worth 25 Thibet 
rupees or 10 East India Company’s Rupees, 

The rams remain with the ewes always, but 
after the ewes are in young, the rams have a sort 
of breeching put on. My informant’s notion is, 
that this is done to prevent annoyance to the 
pregnant ewes, but T suapect that they are kept 
in this way, until the proper season for letting 
them tothe ewes The allowance of rams is two 
or three for every hundred ewes. The males 
are gelded” when qnite young or up toa year 
old, the prices vary from five to seven ‘Thibet 
Rupees per head, i. e. two to three rupees of ours, 

The Government dues on sheep farms is 10 
per cent, in kind, every three years, this is in ad- 
difton to a general tax of one Rupee per door on 
all houses per annum. 

During the summer season, but little fiesh 
meat is used. The Thibetans do not like to 
boil it, and are not partial to it raw unless it has 
been dried. Inu November there is a great 
slaughte®ing in the towns, and awealthy man in 
the country will kill two hundred sheep at this 
time for his year’s consumption, the animal is 
butchered, skinned and gutted, and then placed 
standing on its feet in a free current of air. It 
becomes ina couple of days quite hard, and 
white, andis then ready to eat. Itis kept in 
this way for more than ayear, and undergoes 
great vicissifides of climate without spoiling. I 
have seen it at Darjeeling in the rains quite dry 
and hard. and in no way decomposed. When lone 
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exposed to the wind of Thibet it becomes so dry | 
thatit may be rubhed into powder between the 
hands, In this state it is mixed with water and 
drank,and uscd in various other ways. The i 
Thibetans eat animal food in endiess forms, 
and a large portion of the people eat nothing | 
else * 

The livers of the sheep and other animals are 
similarly dried or frozen and are much prized, 
Toa person unused to the dried meat of Thibet, | 
the liver is represented as peculiarly distasteful ; | 
it is bitter, and nearly as hard as a stone. 
‘The fal is simply dried, packed in the stomachs, ; 
and thas sent to market or kept for home use. 
‘Toe skins furnish clothing for the working 
asses aud servants. All elasses in ‘Ehibet put | 
n furs of some kind at the commencement of | 
uw winter, It is not reckoned reputable to kill 
your own incat, and therefore every haintet has | 
its professional butcher, 
trade from the enormous quantity of meat con- 
stuued, Some butehers will have five hundred : 
ses dried and yeady at their stalls. The 
rade of a butcher - Shempa—is hereditary and 
strange to say a despised one. 

The horns of animals are not turnel to any 
useful purpose in Thibet, Small houses are | 
built in the suburbs of Lassa with lorns aud | 
clay mortar. Goats ave also reared in consider- 
able flocks, but principally on account of their 
nik. ‘The flesh of the ‘sheep is infinitely pre- 
ferred. "The milk of'yaks, cows, sheep and goats | 
is used alike for making dried curds, aud the | 
sarious preparations of milk used by these people 
‘The milk of marcs does not appear Co be used at all 
in Raster Thibet although ponies are extensive- | 
ly bred there. The number of other eattle reu- 
ders it unnecessary. owls are of a small breed, | 
and ave reared with some difficulty. The large 
fowls of Sikim and Bootan are much prized there. 
The Thibetans do not care about fowl as an arti- : 
cle of diet, and it is only since the period of the , 
Chinese supremacy that fowls, pigs, or fish have 
been used by them. ven uow in the places re- 
mote from Chinese posts pork and fowls are siot 
to be had. ‘The Chinese must have pork, egys, 
fowls, aud around Tassa, Giangtehi, Digarchi 
and other places and their stations, these are | 
reared for Chinese consumption, ! 

Diseases.—In July and Angnst severe fevers are | 
not uncommon, Cholera is not known ; d. ntery | 
is, and is often violent, sometimes proving fatal { 
in four days. Cough and diseases of the chest | 
are not prevalent. 

Ophthalmia is very prevalent and very severe. | 
Ttincrant oculists go about the country and are 
in good repute: they never perform operations, 
but cure by application of ungnents and washes, ! 
‘Three days travelling in the snow without hair- i 
blinds is sure to produce ophthalmia. | 

Skin diseases are by no means common, al- ! 
though the people are so filthy in their halite | 
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j the other is effucted by inhalation. 





TIN-MINES OF BANKA. 
The most dreaded and the most fatal of all ~ 
diseases is the smallpox. ‘The people fly the 
contagion leaving their homes in the most incle- 
ment weather. Inoculation is regularly perform- 
ed annually in the warmer seasons. ‘Iwo me- 
thods are in use, one by incisions on the wrist, 
A plug of 
cotton which has been impregnated with small- 
pox virus and dried is introduced into the nose 
aud left there for two or three days, at the end 
of which tine, symptoms of the small-pox appear, 
‘This method was introduced from China where 
it is largely practised. Dyopsy is rather a coin- 
mon disease, and is generally fatal in the cage 
seasori. ‘There is very Jiltle rheumatism in 
Thibet proper ; at Bukehan in Choowbi it pre- 
vails to a very great extent. There js a malady 
alled the “ Langhing disease” which is mueh 
dreaded, people die of it, It consists of violent 
fits of laughing with exerueiating pain in the 
fauces and throat, men and women have it alike 
and is named “ Joomtook” in the language of 
the country. It frequently proves fatal in a fow 
days, but is not accompanied wi i fever.—Jonrn, 
Asiatic Soviety of Bengal, No. COXVIII. No. 3 
of 1835. 

In Tibet the ey of Jupiter Vrihaspati 
Chakra, is used. Their epoch occurs in 1025 A.D, 
(2891) TILIBELAN SACRED BOOKS. M 
Cosma de Koros mentions that in these, three 
periods of their compilation are expressly stated, 
first under Sakya (520 to 638 1B.C.), then un 
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, der Asoka, king of Pataliputra, 110 years after 
i the decease of Sakya ; lastly by Kanishka up-. 


warcs of 400 years after Sakya—Prin. Indian 
Antig. page 40. 

(2892) TIBELEBU, the name of a tree in 
Canara and Malabar. It is also named Nambo- 
gun. ‘The wood is close-grained, and very 
durable for general purp' in house-building ; 








the carpenters use it generally: a strong, durable 
wood, 


Tt may be procured in Malabar and 
in quantities, from eight to thirty-six 
n diameter, and from twenty to thirty- 





‘five fret lonz.—Hdye, M. and C. 


(2893) TIMMUE, called also Taizbul (of 
which there are two species). This isa Nepaul 
plant, yielding a berry resembling black pepper 
in shape and size, ‘The berry consists of a black or 
two colored seed, contained in a thin shell or 
pod, which spontaneously opens when the fruit is 
yipe. The shellis a large, strong, pleasant spice, 
used for various culinary purposes, and likewise 
possesses medicinal viriues. - Snith’s Nepaul. 


(2894) ‘TIN. 





Tagarum, Tam. Urzeez, Pers, 2 
Ranga, Hivpoorr & Dux. | Calung, Maray. 
esass, ARAB. ) Stannum, Latin, 
(2895) TIN-MINES OF BANK 
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. 
- minéa which are at present, or were in former 
in periods, worked. 


I. In the Western Division, 
Sungie babi, 
Darat lama, 
Sungie Deyng, 
Do, Teluk Robiya, 
Mendshelang, 
Sungie Reang, 
Andshel, 
Boat, 
Kadur, 
Palangas, 
‘Tampelang, 
Belo,—At Meng gelam,&e. 
Pait Dulang. 
Rangam, i 


=) 





~~ 


Environs of Minto. 





— 


IL In the Northern Division, 
A. Western Peninsula. 
Jn the district of Jebus or Anten. 
a. Large (or Kolong) mines. 
Sungie Yang, \ Upper furnace dis- 


Suntag, trict. 
Pies 2 Lower furnace dis- 
Siam, ) trict. 

. Small (or Kulit) mines, (in both districts.) 
Sunho Sunhowa. 
Sunya, Soktjoy. 
Sunsing, ‘Tenpo. H 
Sunwad, * Assun. 
Sunwing, Atshey. 


In the district of Klabbet. 
a, Large mines. 


Sinbin, Sunnie, Yunbim. 
6. Small mines. 
Nobung, Tshunlien. 
Entshe-aling, Kayu. 
‘I'shentet, Lolam. 
Tshuntat, Songkay. 
Akkiouw. 


In the district of Sungie-bulu. 
a. Large mines. 


‘Tayu, Hohin. H 
4. Small mines. i 
Sundie, Hapsun. 


In the district of Mampang, 
a. Large mines. 


Sinwad. 





6. Small mines. 
“Sinyong. 
B. Eastern Peninsuia. 
In the district of Blingu. 
a, Large mines. 
Pandjie. 
3, Smal! mines. 
Thuwissa (and several others.) 
In the district of Lumut. 
a, Large mines. 
Hapsun, Lakuntouw, Keighwad. 
B. 


aR 


Towallam, 
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Kioppo {and several others.) 
In the district of Sungie liat. 
a. Large mines. 
Sub-division of Ayer-Duren. 
Tay-hin. 


ro 


Lt, 





2. Near the stockade. 

Wangin. ° 
&. Small mines. 

3. Sub-division of Lampur. 
Log him, Nihin. 

4. Sub-division of Ayer Duren. 
Atshin. 

5. Sub-division of Robo. 
Sungin, Djiu-hin. * 
Soy-gim, Digim. 
‘Lohin, Stin-gim. 

6. Sub-division of Rabo-kli. 
Kingin, Singin. 

7. Near the stockade, 

Siak-gin, *Atshun, 
Sungin, Libg. 
Lokgin. 

8. Sub-division of Djeniang. 
Sungin. 

1, Sub-division of Katta. 
Ny@nli. 


District of Marawang. 
a, Large mines. 
Wehing. 
Kimsowa. « 

We proceed to make a few remarks on the mines 
noted below, of their present condition, produc- 
tiveness and the number of workmen employed 
therein, after which we shall point out those situa- 
tions which offer themselves for new mines. 


I. Onthe Western division: Minto and its 
neighbourhood was the first part of the Island in 
which mining was attempted, Soon alter the 
accession of Sultan Mahmud Bahadur-ood-din I. 
to the throne of Palembang, alarge number of Chi- 
nese adventurers from this capital, from China, 
Borneo and the neighbouring islands, opened the 
ground inevery direction, and by an unremit- 
ting perseverence and industry, exhausted the 
richest and most favourably situated spots, after 
which they directed their attention to new mines, 
in other districts. 


The Malay inhabitants of Minto have partict- 


| pated in the working of the mines and have had 


severe contentions with the Chinese: according 
to information of persons engaged in the former 
works, and communicated by them, about 1000 
Ingots (or slabs) might still be obtained annually 
from the places noted below in the environs of the 
large mountain. But the Malays are unwilling to 
undertake the work on the same terms with the 
Chinese in more productive spots, 

The mines of Rangam have not been regularly 
worked during the last periods, as the attention 
of the inhabitants is in a great measure directed 
4m other pursuits. although the mines are not vet 
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exhausted. This village éonsists entirely of Chi- 
nese ; of 60 male inhabitants, 25 are miners. 
The mines of Belo were opened soon after 
those of Minto 
2. Sinall mines. 





Jiheng, ‘Tjungheng, 
Beyu, Samheng, 
Hohing, Samhok, 
Suntshin, Sunwan, 
Bihing, Kwangya, 
Atshin, Sinheng or 
Sunlie, ‘Tshengal, 
3, In the south-east division. 
District of Pankal-penang. 
(Here all are small miacs.) 
Krassak, Butshak, 
Kyrassak-Ulu, Tshuntshit, 
Bakurty-bawa, Samwey, 
Tshapsawun, Huanseng, 
Bankwang, Tshing-peng, 
Henglie, Tshin, 
Kayu-bessie, Bakung, 
Suymouw, Bul, 
Siema, Ayer-Udang, 
Kwang-tsie, Gomuru, 
Wangesing, Pangkual, 


Ayer-Mangkok, Sungie-kurouw, 


District of Tirak. 


Mines (small) at Tjablang and several other 
places, 
District of Koba. 
Koba (and the environs) including Rangouw and 
Kayu Arto. 
District of Poku, and Tubuali. 
Tncluding Nyiry and Ulim. 


District of Banko-kutto. 
Including Balar, Kabal, Permissang and Selan. 


A native of China, Assing, was the first person 
who introduced a regular mode of mining on 
Banka, The first mines were worked in the vici- 





nity of the present village in various directions 
near the southern coast of the island; as 
the ground was exhausted, the miners gradually 
retired towards the interior. ‘Two mines are 
at present worked inthis district namely Meng- 
gelam aud Pait Douvang. The former employs 
25 miners and is in an improving state, the 
latter has lately been opened by 13 workmen. 

At Palangas 24 Chinese are employed in one 
considerable nine. 

The mines of Tampelang are under no regular 
discipline al present : they were formerly worked 
by Chinese aud the causes which produced their 
desertion have been meutioned in the Geogra- 
phical account. Some tin is annually manu- 
factured by the mountain people ; sufficient store 
of ore is still remaining to encourage the regular 





mode of mining followed by Chinese. At least 
25 miners of this nation might here be profita- 
bly employed, 
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4 In the annexed table is estimated the aggre, 
gate annual produce of the mines of ‘Ran- 
gam, Belo, Palangas and Tampelang, very mo-» 
derately, at 600 Ingots: and after the mines 
have been carefully administered some time an 
increase of this number may be reasonably 
looked for. 

Il. Mines of the northern division. 

A. In the western peninsula the mines are 
dispersed through the districts of Sungie Bulu 
Mampang, Tenga and Klabbet. The most pro- 
ductive mines in this peninsula are those of 
Jebus situated in the district, of Tenga. They 
were formerly called the mines of Anten, fram 
the name of the settlement or stockade where 
the chief resided and whither the product was 
conveyed. In consequence of the most favoura- 
ble situation for the intercourse with Palembang 
the establishment has been removed to Jebus, 
where a more regular stockade has been con- 
structed. 

‘The miners of Jebus ave divided, according to 
their situation, into those of the Upper and those 
of the Lower furnace. Of the former, that of 
Sungie Tango (of the Chinese, Sungie Mentangor 
of the Natives) is the most important. It em- 
ploys 42 miners and the ground is very produc- 
tive. During the last season of smelting (in 
April &c. 1813), above 200 Ingots were produc- 
ed from the ore which had been collected in 15 
preceding months. . 

The mine of Suntay employs 25 miners 
and has produced iu the period just men- 
tioned nearly 1000 Ingots, The principal 
mine of the Lower furnace is at Sungie Balak ; 
here 32 hands are employed, and the ore collect- 
ed in the same space of time above mentioned was 
upwards of 1000 Ingots. The mines of Sidm 
and Taynam, likewise in the district of the Lower 
furnace, give separately work to 13. miners, but 
they are conducted with less regularity than the 
three large mines first enumerated: they are ca- 
pable of producing if properly administered, col- 
lectively, about 1000 Ingots annually. 

It may be noted, regarding the mines of this 
district, 

1, That they command a sufficient supply of 
water from a stream, during the greatest part of 
the year, 

2, ‘That the ground contains, according to all 
indications, a considerable store of ore, and may 
be worked for a number of successive years, 


3. That a considerable proportion of the 
toiners are married, which has a great effect jn 
fixing them to a particular spot, and making 
them useful in their profession, 

4. That the disposition of the miners is ,ob- 
stinate, highminded and riotous. 

In the 10 small mins of this district 29 mi- 
ners are employed at present : they produce col- 
lectively in common periods, 1000 Inevots a vear. 
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ly the district of Klabbet 2 large and 9 smal 
mines are at present worked ; they are ail situat- 
ed in the central part of the western pevinsula, 
within the circumference of afew miles of the 
Upper-furnace district above mentioned, The 
first large mine is that of Siuhin : it employs 
32 miners and in regard to resourees and pro- 
duetiveness resembles the three large mines of 
the district of Jebiis. Ata reasonable estimate 
the annual produce of this mine somewhat ex- 
ceeds 100 Iggots. ‘The mine of Sannie employs 
21 wofkmen and 500 Ingots at least way aunual- 
lv be expected from it: of the small mines of 
Blabet, nine in number, several are favourably 
sMaated 
a low rate be calculated at 100 slabs. 
mine o 
district. A considerable store of ore is said to 
be remaining but its depth exceeds that of the 
other mines, and the extraction of the ore re- 
quires, in consequence, an additional expense, 
In the district of Sungi-hutu the large mine of 
Tayw is worked by 28 miners: it is situated 
near the central mine district of this peninsula, 
in the ueighbonrhood of the mine of Siam. Be- 
sides the two small mines, in which aboot 7 
hands ave at work, an attempt has lately been 
made to open avain the neglected mine of Mohin, 
and a party of workmen has been engaged for 
this purpose. ‘The aggregate of what may be 
expeoted from all these mines, alter a liberal eal- 
culation, is 1500 Ingots annually, which supposes 
however, that the attempt of working again the 
inine of [Hohin does not entirely fail, as the two 
small mines ave nearly exhausted. 

In the district of Mampang a commence- 
ment has letely been made to work several 
mines. ‘Lhe Kengsy or chief of Belinyu 
obtained the permission of the Sultan for 
opening the ground shortly before Banka be- 
came a British possession. One of these is a 


The large 














large mine aud employs 8 workmen, the other is ; 


a small one and is worked by 4. The situation 
of both, as 
is favourable, in regard to the store of ore, aud 
they both command a supply of water: the 
works have been laid ont with judginent, but the 
settlement labours under the usual disadvantages 
of new establishments on Banka ; the climate i in 
many situations, ‘especially near ihe sea, is un- 
wholesome, and the settlement is exposed to the 
visits of smugglers and pirates. ‘The productive- 
ness of this district will depend in a great de- 
ree on the yumber of inivers that can be in- 
duced to settle here from other parts of the 
Island : with those necessary improvements 
whieh may soon be expected, this district will 
siegd annually at least 690 Ingots, and a eon- 
able increase will probably follow if the 
nines are well administered. 
In the Eastern peninsula of the northern por- ! 
tien of Ganka, the miners are distributed through * 








the ageregate annual produce may at 


Yunhin is at present neglected in this , 


far as experience has hitherto shewn, | 
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e 
the districts of Belin§u, Lumut, Sugie-liat and 
Marawang. 

The urives of Belinyu were opened soon after 
those of Belo by a Chinese subject of Palembang 
named Demang Ko ; and some extensive works 
were commenced about the same time at Pandjie 
by a Chinese of the ename of Bing; both were 
afterwards united and administercd by one ebief. 
The only productive mine which is uow worked 
in this district is that of ‘Lowallam, it employs 
LL mine 








Several small mires have been worked until 
i lately, ‘Lhe mines of this district have for many 
! vears been in a declining state. La the year 1805 
the average annual produce was 1290 Ingots : 
this has gradually deereased to about one half of 
j that pumber. In the mine of Pandjie the labours 
have been entirely discontinued, in a @nsider- 
! able village established here, 16 miners are re~ 
‘maining, most of whom are married and have 
j directed their attention to other pursuits. ‘They 
assert that an opportunity remains for opening a 
new mine a few miles to the eastward of their 
village. 

The present annual produce of Belinyu, rarely 
execeds 00 Ingots : what may reasorably be 
expected from about 80 ininers that are now wn- 
employed will be enumerated in the general 
table. 

In the district of Lamut, three large eminea 
are worked, namely Mapsun, Lakuntoww and 
Keighwad : they are of less extent than the 
large or Kolong imines of the other districts, and 
are undertaken by one chief miner, (Kongsy) 
who engaxes as many assistants as his works re- 
quire. The mine of HWapsun employs at present 
4+ workmen ; that of Lahuntouw 7 and that of 
Keighwad 5. 

The remarks on the declining state of the mines 
‘of Belinyu apply equally to this district, and 
several of the mines formerly worked have been 
exhausted. According to a statement which was 
made up from the books of the chief, the annual 
' produce during the last 20 years did on an aver- 











‘age not much exceed 400 Ingots. 


‘Fhrough the extensive district of Sungie liet 
20 inines are dispersed of which 2 only are large 
mines; they will generally be enumerated in the 
table, ‘he mines of this district were first opened 
by the family of the Chinese Assing above men- 
tioned. His son Demang Dyaya Laxana obtained 
from the Sultan the privilege of working then 
about 40 years ago. Since this period the most 
favourable and productive situations have been 
successively exhausted and the produce has gra- 
dually decreased. The average number of Ingots 
which may be expected annually from these 
mines collectively at present is 2600. This cal- 
:eulation supposes that the district of Teniang, 

‘ which has been less worked than other parts, ts 
carefully administered, and that a large mine 
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lately opened near the stéckade will answer the 
expectations that have been formed of it. 

In the district of Marawang 13 mines are 
worked, of which 2 are large mines. One em- 
ploys 10 workmen and produces on an average 
300 Ingots annually, the other was formerly 
ueglected in consequence vf bad management. 
Thirty miners have lately united to work it again, 
and have made some progress: the investigations 
that have been made indicate a store of ore, and 
the inerease of the annual produce or Marawang 
willdepend, ina’great measure, on this mine. Of 
the small mines, 6 are ina favourable state and ae- 
cording to moderate caleulation will yield annual- 
ly 800 Ingots; the others are nearly exhansted 
or want the necessary supply of water. I have 
estimated the annual produce of this district at 
150) Ingots, . 

JIL. Mines in the third or south-east division. 

In the south east division of the island I have 
isited only the distriets of Pangkal-pinang and 

‘Virak. ‘The former is, next to Jebus aud Sungie- 
liat, the most important and productive portion 
of Banka, It contains at present 18 mines 
dispersed“ Uough the subdivisions of Messu, 
Bakung, Knyu-Bessie, Ayer mankok and 
Bangkwang in which 3 miners ave employed. 
Although the districts in which these mines are 
situated have been warked nearly thirty sne- 
cessive years, they, still contain a considerable 
store of ore. Lt is supposed by the best informed 
persons that, with a careful superintendence of 
the mines and the necessary direction of the la- 
bours of the miners the aggregate annual produce 
will amount agreeably to a moderate computation 
to 4600 Ingots. 

The mines of Tirak were formerly under the 
superintendence of tie chief of Marawang: and 
have been opeued within the last LO years, They 
have during several seasons been neglected, but 
if properly administered the former anuual pro- 
duet of 490 Ingots may be expected from them 
again. 

Before benuimerate the districts next in order 
in this division of the Island which supported 
mines in former periods, I shall mention Tubuali 
near the extremity. ‘This district, although it 
has greatly participated in the common disasters 
of this part of Banka, (which will be detaited in 
another place) has not like most others been com- 
pletely ruined and depopulated. In Tubuali the 
chief business of mining has hitherto been carried 
on by the mountain eople; but a number of 
Chinese miners have kitely been introduced, a re- 
gular mode of mining is “attempted, and an in- 
crease may soon be expected in ils produce. Con- 
siderable improvements ave however still to be 
made, and a large additional number of Chinese 
miners can be employed with advantage. Much 
ofthe future produce of the Island must be ex- 
pected from this and from the neighbouring dis- 

~ tricts. 
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"TL have estimated - the annual produce of Tu- ™ 
buali_ including Nyiry and Ulim at present, 
at 1000 Ingots. The latest accounts of the 
forceer annual produce do not indeed amount to 
that number, but as the business has hitherto 
heen carried on very imperfectly by mountain 
people alone, I have taken into consideration the 
Introduetion of the Chinese and the general im- 
provement and extension of the process of min- 
Ing. ‘The additional quantity (aboye the 1000 
Ingots mentioned) to be expected in futur® from 
‘Tubuali will be stated below. 

I proceed next to mention those districts in 
which from various causes, but principally on 
account of the attacks and Yavages of the pirates, 
7 mines have been entirely neglected or desert 
ed. 

At the southern boundary of Pangkal-pinang, 
we meet with Koba, which was formerly one of 
the most productive districts of Banka, It sup- 
ported 22 years ago Chinese miners who 
worked 15 mines, and produced annually upwards 
of 3,000 Ingots: It includes the sub-divisions 
of Rangouw and Kayu-Ano, along the eastern 
coast of the island, white Paagkul and Sungie 
Kurouw are generally added to the district of 
Pengkal-pinang. Paku is situated near the centre 
of the island in a direction west to Koba: al- 
though the inhabitants of this district paid more 
attention to the preparation of Iron from the 
ones of the neighbourhood, a small quantity of 
‘Tin was also manufactured. Tn the estimate of 
what may reasonably be expected from those va- 
rious mines, I have ‘calculated Koba, including 
Rangnouw, Kayu-Arro, and Paku in the first 
periods at 1250 Ingots annually, provided a suf- 
ficient number of Chinese miners can be induced 
or encouraged to settle there and to recommence 
the working of the mines. More than double 
that number may be expected in a few years, 
after the works have been extended according to 
the opportunities afforded by productive beds 
for collecting ore. 

The district of Banko-kutto takes in the long 
range of Permissang hills, in the environs of which 
various mines were formerly worked. ‘These were 
dispersed through the sub-divisions ‘of Balar, 
Kabal, Permissang and Selan, in all whieh a very 
inconsiderable portion of a formerly extensive 
population is now remaining. It will therefore 
require time and care to derive those advantgges 
froin them, which they are capable of affording. 
From the most eredible information which I have 
been able to obtain, I have estimated the annua® 
produce of those districts collectively, provided 
the necessary miners can be introduced, at 500 
Ingots ; which number may be expected to ig- 
crease as the progress of the settlement advances. 

In taking a review ofsthe Island of Banka it 
will appear dhat most of the larger districts have 
already supported an establishms t; and al- 
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“js ww deserted and waste, it formerly possessed 
an extensive population aud very considerable 
mines. It is evident therefore any new situation 
for a mine, will be comprised in, or at least ad- 
joining to, one or other of the districts already 
enumerated, for the general limits and extent of 
which I refer to the map. 

In my enquiries after favourable spots for new 
mines in which the original store contained in 
the earth, might have been exposed to observa- 
tion of extraction, the following places were pat- 
ticularly pointed out to me : 

1. Dshebu. 3. Tengkiya and 

2. Mapnr. 4, Kappn. 

The river of Dshebu passes several miles to the 
northward of the stockade of Klabbet ; and its 
neighbourhood, near the confines of the large 
mining district, is supposed by ell informed 
persons to alford an opportunity for opening 
a large mine of considerable extent, and in my 
estimate of an additional produce from the dis- 
trict of Klabbet, as well as of new miners to be 
introduced, I have taken this into consideration. 

In the district of Mapur, included between 
Lumut in the west, and the northern parts of 
Sungie fiat in the cast, au attempt is made at 
the present period to resume a former attempt 
which was frustrated by the pirates. A number 
of Chinese miners have associated for this pur- 
pose : the condition of the strata, as far as re- 
gards a store of ore is reported to be favourable 
but the neighbouring country is almost a com- 
plete desert, only a small part of the former po- 
pulation of mountain people is remaining, and 
the settlement will requice considerable Lime to 
recover, In my caleulation I have estimated the 
produce which will probably be affurded when 
the works have been properly effected, at 500 
Ingots annually, which number may be expected 
to increase from year to year, But no part of 
the Island is supposed to coutaina richer store 
of ores than the districts of Tengkiya and Keppu, 
at the soughern extremity of the Island, forming 
part of the larger district of Tubuali. Keppu 
js situated on a river of the same name, which 
discharges itself into the straits of Lipar, and 
Tengkiya lies not a great distance farther east. 

‘Aa long as Banka was exposed to the perpe- 
tual attacks of the pirates, no person ventured 
to form an establishment in a part so exposed 
aud distant ; but under the present government 
and administration, the attention is most strong- 
ly directed to these two districts : their situation 
é3 not distant from Tubuali, aud they may be 
probably superintended by one person. 

{n making an estimate of the probable pro- 
dyce from Tengkiya and Keppu, 1 can be guided 
afone by the information obtained from others. 
T bave procured a statement from several intelli- 
gent Malays at Minto, (natives of Palembang) as 
well as from various Chinese at Pangkal-pinang 
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southern part of ¢he “Island, according to which 
each of these districts will be able to furnish, by 
the regular process of mining carried on by the 
Chinese, annually 1,060 Ingots, and a very con- 
siderable increase of this number may be expect- 
ed when the population and an additional num- 
her of Chinese minerg, admits of a proportionate 
extension of the mines. 

T shall add a few remarks as to an increase of 
the produce of those districts which now support 
the principal mines. 

Althongh the mines in the northern division 
are at present more extensively worked than those 
of any other part of the Island, they still ad- 
mit of an increase, which, in the table annexed, 
I have estimated as follows viz. 

In Jebus annually, ae ... 1200 Ingots 

» Klabbet (including Dahebu.).. 1250 ,, 

», Bungie bala (taking in a new 

mine lately attempted towards 
point Yanjong-Tamudsha).. 250 ,, 

In Mampang (including an additional large 
mine) 500 Ingots, As to the mines of the east- 
ern peninsula, if new works are undertaken by 
the miners of Panje, I have calculated an annual 
increase of the produce of Belinyu of 500 Ingots, 
while in Marawang a small increase ouly may be 
expected, probably not exceeding 250 Ingots, 

The mines of Sungie-liat are already worked to 
their full extent. 

Iu the district of Pangkal-pinang various new 
mines may advantageously be attempted, while 
the present works may be extended, particularly 
in the subdivisions of Bakung, Bulu, Ayer-Udang 
and Gomuru : the deserted mines of Pangkul and 
Sungie-Kurouw may also be worked again with 
favourable prospects ; and in conformity to these 
opportunities 1 have formed the estimate of an 
increase, to the general amount of 2000 Ingots. 
‘The number of fresh hands required for these new 
or additional mines is also included in the gener~ 
al table. 

From the statements above detailed, the order 
of the importance and productiveness of the , 
mining districts of Banka is as follows - 


1. Jebus 5. Marawang. 
2. Pangkal-pinang 6. Sungie-bulu. 
3. Sungie-liat. 7. Biinyu. 

4, Klabbet. 8, Lumut. 


L have not included in this statement Mamp- 
ang, Tabuali and the mines eastward of Minto to 
‘Tampelang, as their supplies depend more than 
in the other cases on accidental circumstances, 

It appears from the annexed table, shewing 
the quantity of Tin produced on an average 
annually at tlte present period that the number 
of Ingots amounts to 21,600 yielding according 
to the usual mode of estimation 10,800 piculs 
of 100 Cattics Chinese weight or 1332 Ibs, 
‘Troy each, or 1,440,000, lbs. It would -be in- 
teresting in various points of view, to trace for 
a number of ascending years, the annual produce 
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of the mines of Banka, buf foe this purpose, 10 
records are left on the Island, and we have only 
the verbal accounts and relations of the old in- 
habitants to supply us information: these are, 
however, coyfirmed by the testimony of many 
respectable persons at Palembang and at Batavia, 
as well as by various docunsents which remain at 
" the latter place. They tend to prove that the 
former produce of Banka exceeds that of the 
present time in a manifold proportion. 

‘The most prosperous period of the Island both 
regarding the supplies obtained from the mines 
and the general condition of the Inhabitants, was 
during the reign of Sultan Achmad Nadga Mudin 
T, and some time belore his accession to the 
throne, or between the years 1750 and 1775. 
Sixty thousand piculs, or 120,000 Ingots, is but 
a moderate estimate of the aggregate produce of 
the mines during this period, and by most per- 
sons supposed to be competent to afford inform- 
ation on the subject, it is rated much greater. 

Tn the year 1770, May 11th, the Governor and 
Council at Batavia published the following Re- 
solution :-— Not toccept from Palembang an- 
nually, more than 25,000 piculs of Tin: and be- 
cause this year 5000 piculs above this quantity 
have been sent here, no more than 20,000 piculs 
shall, on any account, be accepted the following 
year: of which timely information shall be sent 
to the king.” 

The operation of measures of this kind re- 
quires uo comment; the clandestine trade to 
China, which was facilitated by the annual visits 
of numerous junks and already engrossed at least 
one half of the produce of the mines, received 
not only encouragement but sanctioyy as the only 
support of the numerous miners “occupied on 
Banka, depended on a ready disposal of the ma- 
nufactured ‘Tin; and it is adduced at present to 
afford a testimony of the productiveness of Banka 
at this time. 

‘Two causes have principally contributed to 
produce the egregious defection in the annual 
proceeds of the Island. 

1, Anactual diminution of the store of ore, 
the gradual exhaustion of the mines in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient settlement; and 

2. The concurrence of the various disasters 
which have harassed Banka since the year 1784. 
‘The latter will, with more propriety be detailed 
in another place, on the former I shall add a few 
remarks 

The period of the discovery of the Tin-mines 
on Banka is not very remote; it falls within the 
first 20 years of the last century, and this (as 
has already been noticed) shortly preceded the 
settlement of Minto. During the first year of the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud Badur-Udin J, attracted 
by the prospect of gain, numerous Chinese miners 
and adventurers resorted to Banka (as above re- 
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tmpted and removed to other districts, spread- = 
ing successively through Below, Klabbet, Sungie- ° 
liat, Anten or Jebus, Pangkal-pinang, Marawang ® 
and Sungie-bulu, selecting the most favourable 
spots where aiich store of ore combined with a 
supply of water to facilitate the labours of the 
miners. 


Afiera lapse ofabout 30 to 40 years a gradual 
diminution was observed in many parts of these 
districts, while others were entirely exhausted and 
new situations attempted : but still the eggre- 
gate annual produce of the Island amounted 
nearly to the quantity above stated, Since, the 
year 1780, n decrease has become more evident, 
and after the coinmencement of the disasters of 
the Island 30,000 piculs were rarely produced in 
one year. During the last 15 years the annual 
quantity has gradually lessened. ‘The constitu- 
tion of the mines elucidates this diminution in a 
great degree, the ore is uniformly deposited in 
horizontal beds at no great distance below the 
surface. These beds have in some instances been 
immensely productive ; by which the abundant 
supplies of former times are accounted for, when 
the number of miners was proportionate to the 
opportunities afforded of collecting ore. The 
inquisitive shrewdness of the Chinese directed 
them to the most profitable spots, and in travel- 
ling through the western and the northern divi- 
sion of the Island, one passes extensive surfaces 
which have been turned up and drained of their 
contents, exhibiting the remains of former mines 
and aqueduets, 

But, although in the western and in the north- 
ern divisions of Banka, the most productive situ- 
ations have been exhausted, or their store consi+ 
derably diminished, yet the annual quantities 
computed as the present produce of the various 
mines above mentioned (and which are exhibited 
in the table) may with little variation be expect- 
ed, as far as my most careful observations have 
enabled me to judge, and after the establishment 
of the new mines of Mapur, Dshebu,»Mampang, 
Pandjie, &e.,and particularly when the great south- 
east division is brought into activity and the 
mines of Koba, Rangow, Kayu-Ano, Tengkiya, 
Kappa, Selan, Permissang, Banko-kutto &., con- 
tribute their proportion, the full quantity stated 
in the table may be expected : this according to 
my personal calculations and enquiries, assisted 
by the concurrent testimony of well informed per- 
sons, must however, be considered as the maxi+ 
nium to be expected from the mines of Banka 
for the next five years, and probably for a longer 
period, requiring for its production the advan- 
tages of a careful administration. 

In the future regulation of the affairs of Banka 
it will become an object of primary policy and 
interest to investigate eXperimentally those tracts 
which have in agreat measure remained untouch- 


lated,) about this time, and as the stores of ore ed, in order, as the beds near the present esta- 
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~to wew situations in those districts which contaifi 
* a larger store of ore. 
* 


Yo these remarks, I shall only add a few docu- 
ments which were afforded me by the books of the 
Kongsies (or chiefs of the mines) as tothe annual 
produce in the following districts for a small 
number of successive years. @ 


, 
The mines of Jebus produced. 


In the yenr 1806 Ingots 4,542 In the year 189, 5,642 

» ps 1807) 4, 6217 yn » 8,874 

2" 1808 «5, «6,108 =, «= :18RL 4, 5 AS 
The mines of Klabbet produced : 

Tn th@ear 1805 Ingota6,193 Inthe year1809 ,, 4,762 
» yy 1806, «4967, Sg, 810, 4,08 
» 9 1807 4 478b yy WSLL 2,600 
yy +1808", 5,478 


The mines of Sungie-bulu produced : 


Tn the year 1709 Ingots 1,503 Inthe year1806 ,, 
» » 1800, 40438 0, yy 1807 + 
3 2 igo ,, 3,606 4, 4, 1808 , 
»  » 1802, 4400 4 » 1800 
» » 1803 4 8402 4 » 1810 
» 6» 1804 4, «4968, Sy US, 
»  » 1805, 6,595 , » 12 





The mines of Belinyu produced: 


In the year 1805 Ingots 1,247 Inthe year 1809, 753 
wy 1808 1,183 » 1810, 81 
oR aso7 3 ’e31 fg, «SIL 62 
» 1808 4, Od 

The'mines of Lumut produced: 

Tn the year 1794 Ingots 400 os ww AOE gy 400 
»e, 1795, 400 4, 4 1905 ,, 410 
7 4796 800, «180K g HID 
‘i » VW9T 855 i » 18074, 420 
» "193 7 400 «Sy, 1808, = 40 
» 1799 400 n » 1809 400 
> yg00 410 SIO, 485 
yO qeor 3} 402s, |, BLL 410 
s » 1802 ,, 400 ‘, » 1812, 400 
» 9 1803 , $05 , 4, 1813 4 $23 

The mines of Marawang produced: 

In the year 1799 Ingots 4,300 » » 1806 ,, 2,389 
ny 1800, «4.590 5, , 1807 4, 2,439 
a » 1801 ,, 4,623 a » 1808 4, 3,145 
» =» 1802, 3701 4, 4 1809, 2,340 
» 3y 1808 5, 3353, g, 1810, 2,859 
comers p04 3,309 |), 18ll 4, 1895 
yy 1805 4062, ,, 1812 4, 1,49) 


As to the annexed table, shewing the quantity 
of Tin produced on Banka, I shall only observe, 
that most of it is compiled from inquiries on 
the spot, and from a personal inspection of more 
of the mines during a journey through the Island, 
to which has been added whatever information or 
instruction could be obtained from intelligent 
natives, and from the books and annotaticns of 
the Kongsies or adwministrators of the mines 
during the sovereignty of Palembang.— Horse- 
field on the Tin of Banca. Journ. of the Ind: 
Archi Vol. it. No. XII December 1848, pages 
796 to 8U9. 

42896) TODAH, Kotah, Badaga and Ku- 
rumba, are, names of aberiginal tribes oceupying 
the Neilgherry hills. “the dialects spoken by 
them differ chiefly in the pronunciation, there- 
fue the anime or nears the seme word in the 
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month of a Todak, wWitlhis pectoral pronuncia- 
tion, can scareely he recognized as the same in 
the month of the Kotshs, with their dental pro- 
nunciation. ‘The Badaga and Kurambu dialects 
are midway between the fermer two,.with regard 
to pronunciation, Amongst the several Badaga 
tribes, those who came at a later period to the 
hills, the “ Kangaru” (Lingaites), for instance, 
who emigrated from ‘Targuru, speak a purer ~ 
Canarese than the common Badaga. 

‘The names of the five Todah ‘lribes ave Peikee, 
which is the chief tribe, Kenna, Pekkan, Kuttar, 
‘Todi. 

‘They are idle, dirty, intemperate and unchaste, 
Polyandry has always existed among them, and 
their women are now addicted to general prosti- 
tution with men of other races. —Page 8, Beng. 
As, Soc. Jour, 1856 and No. 6 of 1638. 

(2897) TODDALIA‘ACULEATA is a com- 
mon bash on the Coromandel coast. All the parts 
are very pungent, especially the roots when fresh 
cut, ‘he fresh leaves are eaten raw for pains in 
the bowels; the ripe berries are fully as hot as 
black pepper, and have ned@ly the same kind of 
pungeney. 

Phe fresh bark of the root is administered by 
| the ‘Lelinga physiciais for the cure of the remit- 
tent, called Hill fever. Roxburgh conceived that 
this tree possessed very valuable stimulant pro- 
pertics, and Dr. O'Shaughnessy is of the eame 
opinion, though he dors not appear to have ever 
made any experiment with it. In fact nothing 
has been added to what Roxburgh knew, al- 
though some specimens of .the bark were sent to 
Kurope in 1818. Its properties are worthy of 
further invegligation,—Lad. Ann. Med. Sei. for 
April 1856. p. 395. 

(2898) TORTOISES. In Southern Asia, 
ave found a very considerable number of fresh 
water Tortoises. Testudo Greca inhabits a part of 
Syria, the ‘Test. geometrica, an African. species, 
is found also in the island of Ceylon ; but the 
existence of the Test. Indica in a natural state 
upan the coast of Coromandel, is not confirmed. 
Of the known species of ‘Trionyx, several inhabit 
the rivers of Southern Asia, Oue has been ob- 
served in the Euphrates, which is perhaps iden- 
tical with the ‘Triouyx of the Nile, also found in 
Ilindustan. ‘The Ganges maintains the Tr, Gan- 
getieus, peculiar, as_ far as is known, to that 
river; another, the Tr, sosus, which forms 
the passage to the Emydea, is found also on the 
coast of Coronandel ; while two others, ‘Ir. stel- 
latus, and subplanus, have beeu observed from 
Bengal to the Island of Java. The ‘Tvionyx of 
Japan belongs most probably to the first of 
these, which would thus be nearly as widely dif- 
fused as the I. vulgaris of which a local variety 
is found in the Islands of that Minpire. ‘The 
other Emydes of the South-eastern portion of 
Asia are BE. 'Tectum , 1. megacephala, so charac- 
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TORTOISESHELL OF CELEBES. 
trionyx, intermediate between, the Emydes and 
Trionyx, and a native of the river Trawaddy ; E, 
Spengleri, of which several interesting varieties 
are known from the isle of France, Ceylon, Pe- 
nang, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
China; and finally, two species, which vary from 
the others by their rounded shell, and of which 
One possesses a moveable sternum ; E. couro ia- 
habits China, the southern point of Celebes, and 
the island of Penang, Java, and Amboyna ; while 
the other, E. trijuga, has only been found in 
Java. (Siebold, Faun, Jap. Chelonii per C. J. 
Temminck, and H. Schlegel) Magazine of Zoology 
and Botany V. 1. pp. 199, 200. 


(2899) TORTOISESHELL OF CELEBES. ! 


Amongst the more valuable of the commodi- 
lies which the enterprizing and industrious 
Bugis annually bring from Celebes and other 
eastern islands, Tortoiseshell holds one of 
the first places. The quantity imported into 
Singapore sometimes rises above 13,000 and 
sometimes sinks below 7,000 pounds, but the 
average one year with another is about 10,000 
pounds, ‘The following is an account by Mr. 
Vosmaer of its collection by the Orang Bajo of the 
south eastern peninsula of Celebes. 

The Orang Bajo distinguish four principal 
Kinds of Tortoise, and name them Kulitan, 
Akung, Boko, and Ratu. The first named is the 
kind, which on account of its costly shell, is the 
most prized. It is the so named Karet tortoise, 
The shell or back of this creature is covered with 
13 shields or blades, which lie regularly on each 
other in the manuer of scales, five on the middle 
of the back and four on the sides; these are the 
plates which furnish such costly tortoise shell to 
art. The edge of the scale or of the back is 
further covered with 25 thin pieces joined to 
each other, which in commerce are known under 
the appellation of feet or noses of the tortoise, 

The value of the tortoise shell depends on the 
weight and qualily of each head, under which 
expression is understood the collective tortoise- 
shell belonging to one and the same animal, 
which is the article of commerce so much in re- 
quest both for the Chinese and European markets. 

‘Tortoise-sheils which have white and black 
spois that touch each other, and are as much as 
possible similar on both sides of the blade, are, 
in the eyes of the Chinese, much finer, and are 
on that account more greedily monopolized by 
them, than those which want this peculiarity and 
aré on the contrary reddish, more damasked 
than spotted, possess little white, or whose 
colours, according to their taste, are badly dis- 
tributed. The caprice of the Chinese makes them 
sometinies value single heads at unheard of prices, 
namely such as pass under the name of white 
heads, which they also distinguish by peculiar 
names. Tt is almost impossible to give an ac- 
curate description of these kinds, and of their 
subdivisions, for these depend on manv circum- 
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stances which remain inappreciable to pur Che 
It is therefore enough to remark on this 
subject that such heads, as, possessing the above 
named qualities, are very white on the blades and 
have the outerrim of each blade to the breadth of 2 
or 3 fingers wholly white, and the weight of which 
amounts to 2} catties (qualities which are seldom 
found united) mayM®e valued at one thousand 
guilders and upwards. ‘The feet of the tortoise. 
shell are only destined for the Chinese market ; 
whenever the two hinder pieces are sound and 
have the weight of ¢ catty or thereabouts, which 
is very seldom the case, they may reach the value 
of fifty guilders and more. The whole sheil of a 
tortoise seldom weighs more than 8 catties, not- 
withstanding it is asserted that there.somctimes 
occur heads of 4 and 5 catties. ‘ortoise shells 
are also sometimes found, of which the shell, in- 
stead of 18 blades, consists of a single undivided 
blade; the Orang Bajos call this kind, which 
very seldom occurs, Lojong. 

The Akung also furnishes tortoise shell (karet,) 
but the shell being thin, and of a poor quality, 
much less value is attached to it. 

‘The Boko is the same as that which is called 
Panju by the Malays It is the common sea- 
tortoise which is of no other use than to be 
eaten. To these sorts the Panjubui ought to be 
added, being the common tortoise, with a thick 
shell, like that of the proper tortoise, but of poor 
quality and there of trifling value; so als the 
Aktng Boko which is distinguished from the 
common Boko by its much larger head. 

The Rata, lastly, furnishes a sort which is 
distinguished by its peculiarly great size, the 
Orang Bajos asserting that it is usually twice as 
big as the largest tortoise-shell tortoise, and 
therefore 5 to 6 feet long and even more, 

‘The usual modes by which the Orang Bajos 
catch the tortoise, are principally by the hadung, 
the harpoon and the net; to these we add the 
simplest of all, uamely, falling upon the females 
when they resort to the strand to lay their eggs. 
This is also the most usual, I may almost sa 
the only way, by which the inhabitants of the 
coast catch this animal, They need nothing 
more, than, as soon as they have got the creature 
in their power, to turn it on its back, when, un- 
able to recover itself it remains lying helpless 
in their power. It sometimes also falls into the 
hands of the dwellers on the coast through 
means of their fishing stakes, into which it en- 
ters like the fish, and from which it can find no 
outlet but remains imprisoned in the innermost 
chamber. bs 

Whenever the Qrang Bajos have caught a 
tortoise, they kill it immediately, by blows 
upon the head. They then take its upper 
shield or the back itself quite off, being the only 
thing about the animal gwhich has value. ‘The 
j tortoiseshell adhering so fast to the shield (hat; 

if they at once nulled it off there wanld he ins...” 
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> ofdearing the shells, they usually wait three daf's, 
during which time the soft parts become decom- 
posed and the shells are loosened with little trou- 
ble, When they wish to remove the shell im- 
mediately after the capture, they separate it by 
means of boiling water. They also often accom- 
plish this object by the 1 of a fire, in the ap- 
plication of which, however, a danger is run of 
injuring the shell by burning it, for which reason 
this mode is only adopted by those who do not 
knoyits value.—Journ. of the Ind. Archipel. Vol. 
Ill. No. 17. June, 1849. 

One of these Topes at Manikyala, was opened 
by General Court, and subsequently explored by 
General Ventura. One exists at Usman Khatir, 
in the basin of the Indus and another at Pesha- 


wur. 

(2900) TOPE. Sepulchral mounds, found 
in various parts of India, in the caves of Keneri 
or Kanuri; on the Neilgherry Hills &c. Also 
the term applied in Southern India to groves of 
trees, generally of mango or tamarind. 

(2901) TOWTAL the Malayala name ofa 
tree which grows to about two feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet high. It is remarkably light but 
not very durable, and is used by the natives for 
catamarans, &e.—Hdye. M and C 

(2902) TRIBULUS TERRESTRIS, Tin. 
Neringie keeray, Tam. Pulleroo koora, Ten. 
Gokoroo ke baujee, Dux. | Soodunstra, Sans. 

Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 255. 

(2903) TRICOSANTHES ANGUINA. 

Chichunda, Hind. 

(2904) TRICOSANTIIKS DIOICA. 
Pulwul, Hivp. | Fruit edible. 

(2905) TRICOSANTHES PALMATA. 

(2906) TRIGONELLA FE@NUM GRECUM. 
The Seeds. 

Halbeh, Anan. 
Mentooloo, TEL. 
Fenugreek, Exc. 


Vendeum. Tam. 
Methi, Guz. 
Maytie, Dux. 
Moohteeh, Hinp. 
The Leaves, 
Vendeum Keeray, Tam. . : 
Maytic Ke Taniee, Duck. Fenugreek greens, Exe. 

“inslie’s Mat. Med, p. 269 and 257. 

(2907) TRIMURTI. The term employed to 
designate the Triad of gods of the Hindu mytho- 
logy, Brahma, Vishnu aud Siva. Whose attri- 
butes are those of the Creator, the Preserver 
and the Destroyer. The consoris of Brahma’are 
Saraswati, Sakti or Maya. Of Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
Padma or Sri, and those of Siva are Parvati, 

hawanior Durga. The attendant Vahan or 
yehical of Bramha, is a Hansa or goose: that 
of Vishnu isa Garuda or Bird, and Nandi or 
tle Bull pertains to Siva. Meru is the station 
of Brahma : the sun that of Vishnu, and Jupiter 
that of Siva. 





The Symbols of the three deities | 


TYPHA ELEPHANTINA. 
are respectively « Tithe,” Water and Fire. Their 
common titles A. U. M. are for Brahma Para- 
meswara, for Vishnu Narayana, and Mahadeva 
for Siva. Brahma is worshipped mentally, but 
Vishnu is worshipped under the. figure of the 
Saligram and the nine Avatars, while the Lin- 
gam aud his milliowepithets are the figures indi- 
cating Siva, Brabma of the Hindu theology is 
snpposed to be the analogue of the Saturn of the 
West while Jupiter represents Vishnu and Siva. 

(2908) TRISUL.... A trident, the Sym- 
bol of Siva once used on a copper paisa weigh- 
ing 982 grains for circulation in the province of 
Benares ouly.—Prin. Ind. dnt. 

(2909) ‘TUBA of Mindoro or Tuac of Tim-- 
or and the Moluccas, the sap of a palm, convert- 
ed by distillati8n or fermentation into spirit or 
vinegar. 

(2910) TUKBEER, Arab. 
an creed. 

(2911) TULIPA STELLATA. 
Nyala ENP | Nalkia, Hsp. 
It is abundant in the Kangra valley and the 
Kemaon Hills, whence its bulbs, which are 

edible are exported. 

(2912) TUMONGONG, amongst the mas 
lays, a high officer of State, to whom the super- 
intendence of internal police matters is entrusted, 
—Journ, Ind. Arch. No. 1X. Vol. V. p. 568. 

(2913) TURANIAN TONGUES. Amongst 
these are the Naga, Dhimali, Hayu Kuswar, Ki- 
rauti, Limbu, Chepang, and Bhramnu, of which 
the first is Indo Chinese, and the rest Himalayan, 
all belong to the pronomenalized class—A/r, 
Hodgson No. 6 of 1856 of Beng. As, Soc. Journ. 

(2914) TUS or TUZ, a Birch bark, which, 
in addition to leather, we learn that the ancient 
Persians wrote upon, ‘The same seems to have 
been anciently used in the North India also. In 
Huen Thsang’s time the early Buddhist serip- 
tures of Kasyapa’s Council were written on the 
leaves of the Tala palm. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, according to Alburini, paper was used ; ~ 
in the south of India the leaves of the Tari 
were used, but in the provinces of Central 
and Northern Jadia, they used the inner bark 
of a tree called ¢uz, And it was the branch, of 
a tree of the same kind called Bhoj, with 
which they covered their vessels.—V. 2. p. 46, 

(2915) TUWA or TAWA, Hinp, An iron 
girdle on which cakes are baked. 

(2916) TWASHTRI, the vulcan of Hinda 
mythology. 

(2917) TYE TINCO, the refuse of opium, 
used by the poorest Chinese in Singapore. 

(2918) TYPHA ELEPHANTINA. 

Patera, Hinp. | Pudera. Hixp- 

Leaves useful in makisig mats. 


The Mahomad- 


VALLISNERLA VERTICILLATA, 


VAN. 


U. 


(2919) UKROT; Thewalnut of Chittongis 
reckoned the best of any prdtluced in the Nepaul 
territories ; but those of ‘libet are esteemed 
superior. The shell of the Chittong, and indeed of 
most of the Nepaul walnuts, is remarkably hard. 
The wood is employed in the manufacture of 
. gun stocks. The best charcoal is made of the 

Bhang or holly leafed oak.« 
_ (2920) UNONA DISCOLOR. 
Chelkadoodooga : Atamaram,— heed. 
A pretty large tree, a native of the mountain- 
ous parts of the Northern Circars and of Chitti- 
gong. ‘The wood is employed for various econo- 
mical purposes but chiefly for rafters.—-Roxd. 
Rhode. M.8 8. 
(2921) UPANGAS. Of these, there are four, 
1 Purana, or History comprising the 18 Puranas. 
2 Nyaya, Logic and the principles of knowledge. 
8 Mimanga, Religious Principles and duties. 
4 Dharma Shastra, Law, Human and Divine. 
(2922) UPANISHADS. The whole number 
of Upanishads known at present, is 188, of which 
only 11 have been published. According to the 
theory laid down in the Mahavakya Ratnavali, 
there are 1,180 Upanishads equal to the number 
of Vedaie schools, one Upanishad belonging to 


Teling 


every school. ‘This theory however is fanciful. | 


According to the received definition, the Upa- 
nishads are such parts of the Vedas as embody 
their metaphysical and theological views which 
may be compressed into the formula that the 
finite soul is essentially the same with the infi- 
nite spirit or Brahma and though the various 


Upanishads widely differ from each other, ail 
maintain this identify of the finite and infinite 
| spirit, Dr, Weber arPinges the Upanishads into 
{ (1) those which belong to the three first Vedas, 
as forming the Vedanta system ; (2) those.com- 
prising all the Atharva Upanishads and referring 
to the Vedanta system in its entire developement: 
(3) the Upanishads in which the meditation has 
become crystallised and is limited to the mysti- 
cal word “ Aum,” (4) those treating on the or- 
der of the “ Sunyasi” and (5) the last division 
which includes the sectarian Upanishads, in 
which the Atman is worshipped as an indepen- 
dent deity. —Thomaa Prinsep. 

(2923) UPAVEDAS, Of these, there are 
four, the Ayush, Medicine: Gandhurva, Music : 
the Dhanush, Warfare; and the Sthapatya, 
| Mechanics.—Zhomas’ Prinsep. 

(2924) UPPUTAH, the Malayala name of a 
wood which is hard, strong, and heavy. It 
grows toabout twelve feet high and ten inches 
in diameter. It is used by the Native carpen- 
ters fur the frames of boats, of coasting vessels, 
and similar purposes, where strength is required. 
—Edye, M. § C. 

(2925) UQEEQA, Aras. A sacrificial tite, 
consisting of an offering to God, amongst the 
Mahomedans, on the Chutthee. or Chillah, of 
one if a girl or two he goats if a boy,—Herk. 

(2926) URSUS SEWALENSIS. A fossil 
bear, discovered by Sir P. ‘I. Cautley in the 
Sewalik Jills. 
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(2927) VACHY WOOD. Mimosa Flexu- 


osa, Rolil. 
Vaghaymarum, Tam. 

This is the ‘amool name of a large tree, the 
wood of which is brown, and is used for making 
bullock bandies &¢.&c.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 208. 

(2928) VALLISNERIA VERTICILLATA. 

Poo-natsoo. TEL, 

Grows in clear, standing, sweet water. Flow- 
ers during the cold season, and consists of sim- 
ple, filiform roots, and a number of fine, filiform, 
jointed shoots, or stems; some creeping, some 
floating below the surface of the water, branches 
solitary, axillary. 

The Berhampore sugar refiners use this herb, 
while moist, to cover the surface of their sugars, 

+ as clay is used in thé West India islands, and ia 


two or three days the operation is finished ex- 
ceedingly well.—Rozburgh'’s Mora Indica V. 
3, p. 751. 

(2929) VALMIKI. It is a current belief, in 
many parts of India, that the poet Valmfki, the 
author of the Ramayana, was a thug or strang- 
ler. This notion was probably derived from a 
strain put upon some verses, which make out 
Valmiki to have been, originally, on his own 
confession, simply a rokber. This extract alse 
embraces the received account of the origin of 
the poet’s name. 

(2930) VAN, The Lake of Van is abont 
forty miles long, and from twenty to thirty 
broad. Its waters are galt. It is surrounded 
by a beautiful outline of mountains, whose tops 
are covered with perpetual snow. The old ruin- 





VEDAS. 
weil gtone-built town of Ardische is situated off 
a narrow strip of land runing into the lake. 
‘There are a few soldiers quartered in it. The 
borders of the lake about it are low and swam- 
py, and abounding in wild fowl and various 
other kinds of game. 

(2931) VANILLA. V. Aromatica is said by 
Martius to yield the true Vanilla, but the-best 
Mexican Vanilla, is the produce of V. Planifulia, 
of which Pereira mentions V. Sativa and VY. Syl- 
vestris_ as two varieties. 

(2982) VARDAGOUR, the Malabar name of 
atree which is remarkably hard and strong, It is 
used by the natives for spears, weapons of defence, 
and such purposes as require the hardest kinds 
of wood, ‘This tree is known as a jungle wood 
only. —Hdye, M. § C. 

(2983) VAW KARATI, the Malabar name of a 
tree which produces the country olives, to which 
the natives are very partial. This fruit is also food 
for the wild beasts and birds of the forest : the 
tree grows to about eighteen feet high, and 
twelve inches in diameter.—Hdye, M. § C. 


(2984) VAYNGIE in Tamil, and Mulu- 
Venguh in Malayala. Plerocarpus Marsupium. 
This tree is of a dark olive and light-brown 
colour ; itis very strong and tough ; it some- 
times’ grows crooked, and to about two feet in 
ttiameter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
long : it is used by the Natives both for houses 
and vessels, This sort has a single leaf in the 
shape of a pear, but the VellaVengah, which is 
the white or light coloured, has a long leaf, and 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, and 
twenty feet long. The natives prefer this wood 
for boat crooks, and the curved parts of the 
frames of pattamahs anid native gessels.— Edye, 
M.& 0. 


(2935) VEDAS, These are generally con- 
sidered as four in number, the Rich, the Yajush, 
the Sama and the Athavarah, but the last of these 
evidently belougs toa much later age than¢he 
rest. The hymns of the Rich Veda are repeated 
entirely in a disjointed form ii the Sama ; and, 
with little alterations in the ‘ Atharva, also. 
While the Yajush contains principally forms of 
prayer. Portions of the Rig-Veda have been 
translated by the late F, Rosen, the late M. 
Langlois, and by Professor Wilson, And Dr. 
Muller is producing a complete one at the expense 
of the E. I. Company. ‘The 3000 pages of large 
quarto which have already appeared, embrace 
little more than half the Sanhita with Sayanas’ 
Cemmentary. 


The body of Vedic literature is immense. In 
the Brahmanas, which are considered as belong- 
ingeto the Vedas, moral precepts, religious in- 
struction and information are conveyed. Pro- 
fessor Wilson supposes them to belong to the 8th 
céntury before Christ, and they are said to re- 
cognise the institution of caste. Very little is 
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3 VELLAT VENGAT. 


known of these works, which are less interesting 
than the Sanhitas as being of later date. The 
Brahmasutras, the chief authoritics of the Pan- 
theistic Vedanta school, though much later than 
the rest, are still mnemonics, as also the Vais- 
eshka or atomic school of Kanada. 

The language of the Vedas is not Sanserit 
in the strictest sense of the term, but there 
is not sufficient difference between it and clas- 
sical Sanserit, to authorise its being called 
a separate language, ‘The difference is not so 
great as between Anglo-Saxon and modern Eng- 
lish, but it is greater than between Homers and 
Demosthenes Greek. 

Good scholars are of opinion that the Vedic 
hymns were cgmposed mostly about fifteen 
centuries before Christ, but not committed 
to writing and therefore not collected until 
the eighth century B.C. The geography of 
these hymns confirms the theory that the 
Aryan Race migrated from Central Asia about 
seventeen centuries before Christ, entered India 
by the North West, dwelt during the earliest 
Vedic portion in the Punjab, and migrated or 
rather fought their way into Central India during 
the five centaries that succeeded. 


From the frequent mention of the Sursooty 
and other rivers, we learn that the Punjab was 
the locality of the Vedic Aryans. The Massageta 
occupied precisely that position to which the 
legends of Mount Meru and its rivers, (amongst 
the rivers are the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
clearly traced) point as the cradle of the Aryan 
race, and the early mention of the Sacw (Sakyas) 
and Bactrians (Yavanas) as the principal foreign 
nations, confirms the supposition that the Aryan 
race travelled Southwards from the high lands of 
Central Asia, before entering the Punjab. The 
Aryans of the Vedic period were but barbarians 
or nomades, We have mention in their hymns 
of cities of commerce, merchants, sailors, of wea- 
pons of wood and iron. of chariots, of heralds, 
travellers and inns for their accommodation and 
even of the vices of a primitive civilization, 


(2936) VELLAI PUNA PINU, the Tamil 
name of a tree, which is the white peon pinu: 
it can be procured on all parts of the coast of 
Malabar. It grows to seventy and eighty feet 
long, and to three feet in diameter ; the natives 
use it for the masts and yards of dowea and 
country vessels. It is more like the American 
white piue, and the upright yellow wood at the 
Cape of Good Hope. (Antinaguatis), than any 
wood seen.—Edye, M, and C. 


(2987) VELLA VENGAH, the Tamil name 
of a tree, the wood of which is of a light colour, 
and very tough and strong, and is used by the na- 
tives for the frames of vessels, or where strength 
is required ; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twenty feet long,and the small bran- 
ches make good boat crooks.-Edye, M. & C. 


VICHITRA VIRYA. <. 


(2938) VELATTI, the Tartil name of a wood 
which resembles the English peag-tree. It grows 
to about twelve inches in diameter, and fifteen feet 
high : it would answer well for carve-work, from 
the fineness-of its grain —Edye, M. §& C. 

(2939) VELLIELLUS, a tree of little use ; it 
is used by the natives for hBuse work ; its growth 
is small, and it is rather searce.—Edye, M. & C. 

(2940) VELLE-ELOW, the Malayala name 
of atree thal grows to about sixteen feet high, 
and eight inches in diameter, It is used by the car- 
penters for the frames and knees of country ves- 
sels. It produces a white seed which the natives 
use mediciually.—Edye, M. & C. 

(2941) VELLIE PUNA, known in Malabar 
as the white or Cat-Puna. lt grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and eighteen feet 
high and is used by the native carpenters for the 
frames of vessels. It grows curved ; and is not 
durable. It is not found in any quantity in the 
forests,— Edye, M § C. 

(2942) VEMBAH, the Tamil name of a tree, 
which grows in 'l'ravancore , it is close grained and 
of a yellow tinge, aud grows to about trrenty-feet 
jong, and fifteen inches in diameter ; it is used 
for native purposes, ‘The bark of this tree is 
stripped and used by the natives in cases of erup- 
tions on the skin ; and also to purify the blood 
after, fevers, for which it is considered most valu- 
able.— Edye M&O. 

(2943) VENARAH, the Malayala name of a 
jungle-tree which grows to about twenty-four feet 
in height, and eighteen inches in diameter. It 
is used in building native vessels and for other 
native purposes,~Hdye M. 0. 


(2944) VENDIDAD SADE, a religious book 
of the Parsees. See ZOROASTER. 


(2945) VENGENDAH, the Tamil and Mala- 
yala name of a tree which the natives use fer 
catamarans and rafts for heavy timber ; it is re- 
markably soft and spongy, and not of much use 
or durability.— Edye, M.,and C. 

(2946) VETTE MARAM, the Malayala name 
of a tree that grows to about twelve feet high, 
and eight inches in diameter. Its wood is much 
admired on account of its handsome dark streaks 
of black and brown, with white and yellow 
ground. It is very much like ebony in grain, 
and also in leaf. It produces a flower which is 
considered sacred: and is used for decorating 
the women on days of ceremony at the pagodas. 
—Edye. M. and C. 

(2947) VICHITRA VIRYA married Amba 
and Ambshka, daughters of the King of Kasi, 
who had issue after his death by his half brother 
Krishna dwaipa yana or Vyasa, Dhirita rashtra 
and Panda, whose wives bore the five Pandavas 
viz. 

1 Yudishtira. 
2 Arjuna, father of Parikshita, 
8 Bhima. 


\° 4 Nakul 





VIRAM PILA OR JACK-WOOD, 6 


who founded the “Magadha” 


a line.—Prinsep by Thomas. e 


5 Sabadeva, 

(2948) VIJAYANAGAR. The family gene- 
alogy deduces a descent in the direct line from 
Pandu of the lunar dynasty, and imperfectly fol- 
lows the Pauranie lists to Chandrabija, the last 
of the Magadha Rajas, The first in authentic 
history is Nanda, A.D. 1034, who founded Nan- 
dapoor and Warangal. Between A.D. 1524 
and 1565, Rama Rajah was killed in ag inva- 
sion of Nizam Shak Bhairy and Imad-ool-Mulk. 
In the time of Tepu, Sultan Khan took the 
country in the name of Tepu, and in 1829, the 
dynasty became extinct with Vere Venkatapati 
Rama.— Thomas’ Prinsep. 


(2949) VIKRAMADITYA, B.C. 56. Sam- 
vate era. 

(2950) VIKRAMADITYA ERA. The era 
of Vikramaditya, is in general use throughout 
Telingana and Hindustan, and is called Samvat 
or vulgarly Sambut. The prince from whom it 
was named was of the ‘Tuar dynasty and is sup- 
posed-to have reigned at Ujjain (Ujjayini) 135 
years befora Salivahana, the rival founder of the 
Saka era, South of: the Nerbudda. The Samvat 
era commenced when 8044 years of the Kali 
Yug had expired, ie, 56 years BC. It ig 
known, though less used throughout Bengal, 
Tirhut and Nipal and is nearly unknown in the 
Peninsula.— Thomas’ Prinsep. 


(2951) VIKRAMADITYA THE GREAT, 
flourished in 56 B.C. he was a munificent patron 
of art and letters, 

All the most readable Sanserit Hindu works, 
the drama, the lyri, the sentimental and philoso- 
phical Kavyas,‘as Nalas, and the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Romantic histories and historical romances, 
fe fables, Hitopadesa, Vetala Panchavinsati, 
and so forth, and most of the works on science, 
belong to the first ten centuries of the Chris-' 
tiaw era. 


(2952) VIRAM PILA or JACK-WOOD. This 
is the Tamil and Malayala name of a tree which 
is well known to Natives and Europeans. It 
grows in the native cultivated grounds, ahd 
paysa duty to the Government. This tree is of the 
greatest value to the natives, in consequence of its 
fruit, which forms part of their food. In Ceylon it 
supports the pepper-vine. In many places it is 
found two feet anda half in diameter, and from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high, Tn Canara this 
‘wood was preferred by Tipu Sultan for the Grab 
vessels built at Honore, the naval depot. 
Ceylon, at Point de Galle, it is used by the fur- 
niture-makers for chairs, couches, &c., for which 
purpose it answers well, and, if polished with 
care, its brilliant colour is superior to that of 
Mahogany. When worked and cut down it is 
yellow, but turns dark and improves by age,— 
Biye Meant 
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@ (2053) VISHINU PURANA. The fourth book’ 
of this work contains all that the Hindoos possess 
‘of their ancient history. It is a_tolerably com- 
prehensive list of dynasties and individuals : it is 
a barren record of events. It can scarcely be 
doubted however but that much of it is a ge- 
nuine chronicle of persons, if not of oecurtences. 
The Vishnu Purana has kept very clear of parti- 
culars from which an approximation to its date 
may be conjectured. No place is described of 
which the sacredness has any known limit nor 
any work cited of probable recent composition. 
The Vedas, the Puranas, and other works forming 
the body of Sanserit literature are all named ; 
and so is the Mahabarata to which therefore it 
is subsequent, Both Bauddhas and Jains are 
adverted to. It was therefore, written before the 
former had disappeared ; but they existed in 
some parts of India as late as the twelith cen- 
tury at least, and it is probable that the Purana 
was compiled before that period. ‘That it is dis- 
credited by palpable absurdities, in regard to the 
longevity of the princes of the earlier dynasties, 
must be granted, and the particulars preserved 
of some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still 
there is an inartificial simplicity and consistency 
in the succession of persons, and it is not essen- 
tial to its credibility or ils usefulness that any ex- 
act chronological adjustment of its different 
reigns should be attempted. Deducting how- 
ever from the larger number of princes a con- 
siderable proportion, there is nothing to shock 
probability in supposing that the Hindu 
dynasties and their ramifications were spread 
through an interval of about twelve centuries 
anterior to the war of the Mghabarata and con- 
jécturing that event to have occurygd about four- 
teen centurics before Christianity, the commence- 
ment of the regal dynasties of India is thug 
carried to about 2600 years before that date. 
After the date of the great war, the Vishnu 
Purana, in common with those Puranas which 
contain similar lists, specifies kings and dynasftes 
with greater precision and offers political and 
Chronological particulars, to which, on the score 
of probability there is nothing to object.—Pro- 





fessor Wilson, pages 64, 65, 70 and 71 quoted at 
page 235 of Thomas’ Prinsep Fol. WU. 

(2954) VOLCANOES OF INDIA. By Dr. 
Burst. 

In touching in last year’s Report on the 
subject of volcanoes and volcanic appearances, 
real or supposed, in India, Iwas led to the 

clusion that there were in all likelihood not 
a few of-these which wanted sufficient proof to 
satisfy us of their reality ; and I instanced two 
cases as probably belonging to this category— 
that of the eruption in the Zabayer Islands, 
described by Captain Barker as seen in 1846, and 
theluminous appearance off the coast of Arra- 
can, which, in my inability of laying my bands 
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been published somefvhere, I thought very 
likely to have been the result of some of those 
causes of luminosities which are now known to be 
of such frequent oecurrence at sea, On both 
points I have since seen good reason.to change 
my opinion, and the occasion of making the 
required correction seems to be a favourable one 
for the preparation of a short paper on volcanic 
phenomena in India. My own means of obser- 
vation have been in this matter very limited-- 
the only yoleanic regions I have actually examined 
are those to the westward of Kurrachee, and on 
the South Arabian coast, and those of the Red 
Sea, much of the most important information in 
existence on the subject lies hid in the Reports 
of the Meetings of the Beugal Asiatic Society, 
which have unfortunately not been indexed, the 
Table of Contents and Index to the Papers af- 
fording no light as to what occurs at the meet- 
ing, The subject is the more important as it is 
obvious from the latest editions of the works of 
Sir C. Lyell and Mrs. Somerville that they have 
fallen in with only a small portion of what has 
been published on the volcanic phenomena of 
India. 

The following letters will set the question as 
to the Zebayer eruption completely at rest :—- 

« Sir,—With reference to an article which ap- 
peared in the Bombay Times of 9th ultimo, where- 
in you suppose ‘I was misled by appearances, in 
mistaking the smoke issuing from the Hindos- 
tan steamer, for smoke issuing from the sum~ 
mit of Saddle Island, one of the Zebayer group,’ I 
beg to forward the accompanying statement from 
Captain Lovell of the P. and O, Steamer Orien- 
tal, (but at that time in command of the 
Hindostan,) by which you will perceive it to be 
impossible I could have made such a mistake ; 
and it will also account for Captain Lovell not 
noticing the smoke issuing from the island, inas- 
much as we must have been ina line with the 
island from the Hiudostan at the time she saw 
us. Iam perfectly convinced there was neither 
mistake nor delusion. The smoke was first 
pointed out to me by Assistant Surgeon 
Nicolson,,and seen by all on board the Victoria, 
not at one moment, but at different periods ; 
and at the time it was first seen, the Hindostan 
was to N. N. W. of the Quoin Rock, the nor- 
thernmost of the Zebayer group, and distant 
from the Victoria at least 16 or 18 miles, ina 
contrary direction. I should not have been 
justified in approaching nearer to the island as 
we were * dead to windward of it,” and it was 
blowing violently. The vessel’s speed being re- 
duced from 7 to 44 knots per hour ; force of 
the wind 9, height of waves 5. J. W. Bankea, 

Commander, Indian Navy. 

P. S.—With regard to no notice having been 
taken of the explosion by the native craft, you 
must bear in mind that the island is quite out of 
theiv track inasmuch as they always navigate 
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the inner channel ; and vensupposing they had 
seen it they would probably have viewed it with 
the same apathetic indifference our Arab pilot 
did—merely exclaiming, Verily, it is the work of 
evil spirits. 

14th August 1846. 8 A. M.—Passed Jibbel 
Teer all sail set with a light breeze from Na. 

9. A heavy black cloud, rising rapidly from 
the S. W., which in balf an hour formed into 
about a dozen large water spouts. 

10, Saw the Quoin Rock, 

10. 30. The squall burst upon us with heavy 
rain and blowing furiously, with much lightning 
and a continuous roll of thunder, which had a 
very peeutiar sound, as if close upon the water. 
Hauled out 8, by W. Ship steering previously 
8, 8. E. At 11.80 the rain abated a little : saw 
the Zcbayer islands bearing easterly, distant 
about 7 miles—and a steamer between us and 
the islands, distant from us about 4 miles. ‘The 
weather continued thick and squally, with much 
lightning, till we vot as far as Mocha. 

‘The Barometer was very slizlitly atfected by it. 

Henry P. Lovett, 
Acting Commander Steamer Iindostan. 

Twas on board the steam vessel Victoria at 
the time that Commander Barker alludes to, and 
noted down at the time, all the circumstance 
relating to this sudden outbreak of Saddle 
Island, and I give you the substance of my 
notes, from which you will at once see that 
your explanation does not tally with the facts 
of the case :—‘ 14th August 1846, off Sobayer 
Islands, lat. 15° 7” long, 42° 12,’ on the voyage 
to Suez. The whole forenoon has been calm’ and 
excessively sultry. Skies overcast ; particularly 
dark and threatening towards the N. W. Ther- 
mometer 95°. Sighted the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamer bound for Aden : she passed about four 
miles to the west of us as we were closing in 
with the group of Istands. Soon after she passed 
a violent squall from the N. W. burst upon us. 

It was accompanied by a drenching shower of 
rain, heavy peals of thunder, and vivid flashes of 
lightning. Ship going about eight kapts daring 
the forenoon—reduced to three knots when the 
squall came on: temperature bronght down to 
80 degrees, Passed along the western side of 
the Sobayer group of islands. When opposite 
to Saddle Island (one of the Sobayer group,) 
and only about three miles distant from it, ob- 
served a column of smoke issuing from the sum- 
mit of one of its cones. ‘The squall was then at | 
its height. ‘The column gradually increased in | 
size, while at the same time, distinct Jets of 
sinoke issued, as if from numerous smail aper- 
tures round the outer margin of the cone. Before | 
the squall burst, the summit of the island was | 
perfcetly clear. After passing the island, and 
while it continued in sight, we observed the ! 
smoke. ‘This sudden ehange affected almost 
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of languor and depression of spirits: several ing 
dividuals, and 1 myself was one of them, com- 
plained of great uneasiness and sickness at 
stomach.’ This is the substance of my note, and 
it clearly shows that your mode of explaining 
away is without any foundation in fact, for both 
steamers passed along the same side of the Ze- 
hayers, and when we first observed the smoke 
issuing from Saddle Island, which was then due 
east of us, the Bengal steamer was wall down 
nearly due south of us, while the wind blew very 
fresh from the N. West. > 

Suez, 6th November, 1850,” J. GN”? 
This furnishes one more illustration to the 
hundreds we possess of the intimate connection 
betwixt earthquake, voleanic, and meteorological 
phenomena so well adverted to by Captain Baird 
Smith. During the Cleopatra’s hurricane of the 
19th April 1847, and again at the period of the 
land squall on the 6th April, 1848, the magne- 
tic instruments at Bombay continued in a state 
of great disturbance for upwards of two days. 

The following note of the loss of polarity by 
the needle during a whirlwind is given in a let- 
ter in the Bombay Times, May 80, 1846 :— 

‘ There is a class of magnetic local perturba 
tions apparently confined to these seas, one of 
which was experienced’ by the Queen on her late 
voyage from Aden, which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed by magneticiaus, When about 
three hundred miles from Bombay the people on 
board the streamer observed the atmosphere get 
suddenly clouded all around with that strange 
lurid appearance which indicates the approach of 
a burst of rain or hurrifne, By and bye ap- 
peared overkead those strange and turbulent 
vapours commonly attendant on a whirlwind or 
waterspout,— and a light whirlwind accordingly 
made its appearance. At this time the magnetic 
virtue of the compass appeared to vanish: the 
needle lost its polarity and traversed equally in all 
ditections. A state of mattera so surprising was of 
short endurance : the sky cleared without a tem- 
pest, and all went well again. It is we think 
about two years sinee an accident of this port 
was met in with by the H. C. schooner Mahi on 
her way from the Persian Gulf. She was sur« 
rounded by beautiful groups of whirlwinds and 
waterspouts ranging about her in. all directions, 
when suddenly the needle lost its polarity and 
continued for some time useless for the purpose 
of steering. We are unable to lay our hands on 
the account of the circumstance published at ¢he 
time, but remember perfectly its oseurrence, 
To these we may add many others. Dr. Brad- 
ley has clearly’ established the fact that our 
lesser whirlwinds at all events are either dife to 
direct electrical agency, or, are characterised by 
the most striking clecfrical exhibitions, . 


The occasion of making these corrections 
svems aA most cnijahle ans faw thuc. 


[ori one on board, less or more, with a feeling 
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ccontected form the information that lies scatter 
ed up and down in a multitude of different quar- 

“ters in refereace to volcanoes in India meaning 
by this general term within the region betwixt 
Burmah and the Red Sea, between the parallels 
of 10 and 30. These consist of the group be- 
twixt Barren Island and Chittagong, which termi- 
nate the vast Molucca band -—— of the band 
streching westward, consisting mostly of hot 
springs and mud volcanoes betwixt the Nerbudda 
and the sea coast of Suez —— a range of above 
500 miles in length, and the magnificent region 
extending from Aden to near Ankobar betwixt 
10° and 12’ 45 N. lat. and 40° and 45° E 
long.—a base of full 400 miles, and extending to 
Gibbel Teir, 15 30 N., a distance of 350 miles, 
with probably little diminution, in its breadth. 

Volcanoes in the Bay of Bengal. 

“One of the most terrible active group of 
volcanoes in the world,” says Mrs. Somerville, 
begins with the Banda group of islands, and 
extends through the Sunda group of Timor, 
Sumbawa, Bali, Java, and Sumatra separated 
only by narrow channels, and altogether forming 
a gently curved line 2000 miles along ; but as 
the voloanic zone is continued through Barren 
Tsland and Narcandam in the Bay of Bengal, 
(lat. 12° 15,) and northward along the entire 
coast of Arracan, the entire length of the volca- 
nic range is a great deal more.” [Physical Geo- 
graphy, vol. 1, p. 257, Ed. 1851.] The band is 
not as will presently be seen, limited to Arracan, 
but extends northward to Chittagong, lat 22° 
or 600 miles beyond Barren Island. ‘Che first 
description we possess of the volcano in question 
is that of Lieutena@ Colebrook, [Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. III p. 396,] who visited it in 1787, 
when it Was in astate of violent activity; he 
does not seem to have landed on it, and he quotes 
entire the account of it given by Captain Blair in 
his survey of the Andaman Islands. The cone 
which springs from near the level of the sea, 
yises at an average of 32°17, to 1800 feet nearly. 
(Later authorities make it 500 feet, and this 
is probably its true altitude, Captain Blair gives 
no separate representation of it on his chart ; he 
merely sets it down as a voleano,] Mr. Lyell 
gives the following account of it—he quotes 
Von Buch ‘aa his authority, a work 1 have not 
been able to consult :—‘* Barren Island, in the 
Bay of Bengal, is proposed as_an illustration of 
the same phenomena” (that of ancient craters, 
of elevation, as contrasted with modern craters 
of eruption) “and here, it is said, we have the 
advantage of being able to contrast the ancient 


crater of elevation with the cone and crater of 
When seen from the| to his friend at the Hague: there seems no 


eruption in ita centre. 


océan this island presents on almost all sides aj reason to question ita perfect accuracy. 


surface of bare rocks, which rise up with a mo-|July 1 
butat one! to break ont on the surface of the sea three or 
hich wecan| four leagues from shore. These blazed out 


derate declivity towardshe intexior : 
point there is a narrow cleft, by w 
menetrate into the centre and there discover that 
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jit is occupied by ‘a great circular basin, 
filled by the waters of the sea, bounded 
all round by steep rocks, in the midst of which 
rises a volcanic cone, very frequently a source of 
eruption. ‘The summit of this eone is 1690 
French feet.in height, corresponding to that of 
the circular border which encircles the basin so 
that it can only be seen from the sea through 
.the ravines.” [Elements, 1830, Vol. I. page 390, 
This seems to be taken from Captain Blair’s 
estimate of 1800, since upset, as already stated, 
by Captain Miller, Dr. Adam, and others.) 
Barren Island was visited by Dr, John Adam in 
1831. ‘The water close in shore was tien hot 
and steamy, while steam and smoke issued from 
the crater, but no lava or flame. He estimates 
the diameter of the base at about $00 or 1000 
yards, and the orifice of the crater, which oceu- 
pies the entire summit of the cone, at about 30. 
[Bengal Asiatic Transactions, 1832, Vol. I.] 
The latest description that has been published of 
Barren Island is that of Captain Miller, who 
visited itin 1834. [Calcutta Journal of Nat. 
Hist., 1843, Vol. IIL.] His account of it is the 
same in its general features as that of Lyell, but 
he estimates the alti:ude of the cone at no higher 
than 500 feet ; and considering the limited dis- 
tance to which it is visible at sea, this seems to 
be more correct than other estimates, He sets 
down the slope of the cone at 45, which would 
give an altitude of above 1,000 feet, were Dr. 
Adain correct as to the diameter of the base. He 
states that it could only be ascended by climb- 
ing, aud it is probable that Captain Blair’s as- 
sumption of 32,17, which was determined by 
measurement, may be near the truth, The vol- 
cano, like the others slong the bay, is chiefly 
active during the S. W. monsoon, 

Next to Barren Island is the yoleanic island 
of Narcandam, lat. 18°22 The cone, is about 
800 feet high, no sounjlings are to be had with- 
in half a mile of the shore [Report of Calcutta 
Coal Committee, 1839.] Crossing over to the 
other side of the bay where perfect trauquility 
seems for nearly a century to have reigned, we 
find a period when the Coromandel Coast 
was as much moved by volcanic agency as that 
of Arracan itself. 

The earliest account we possess of any actual 
eruption in the Bay. of Bengal is that contained 
in the lst vol, of the Annual Register, 1776, 
reprinted in the Bengal Asiatic Transactions of 
1847. [Bengal Asiatic ‘Tranactions 1347, vol. 
xvip. 499 Reports and Asiatic Researches, 
vol. I p.175.} It was written by an officer on 
board a French Kast Indiaman, and addressed 





Tn 
757, fires were seen from Pondicherry 


with the greatest fury, throwing up. pumice stone 
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and combustible matter. ‘This was accompanied 
by a noise like thunder, or the discharge of 
heavy ordnance. An island a league in length and 
about the same in breadth, with a cone and crater 
in the centre, then appeared. A vast quantity 
of dead fish were afterwards seen floating on the 
surface of the water, destrofed by the eruption. 
The sea was some days afterwards so covered 
with pumice stone that vessels found it difficult 
to make their way through it, while they ran the 
risk of being burnt from the showers of hot ashes 
with which the air was darkened. ‘The island 
seems speedily to have subsided again as we hear 
no further mention made of it. A shoal, called 
the Goris Bank, was seen by H. M. S. “ Mel- 
ville” in a line joining Pondicherry and Chiita- 
gong, and a shoal is noted on an old chart as 
having been met in with by an American ship in 
the line betwixt Pondicherry and Chedooba : 
both these have since then disappeared. Mr. Pid- 
dington remarks that the middle of last century 
was the great epoch of earthquakes all over the 
world. [Mr. Piddington on the subject of erup- 
tions. —Bengal, Asiatic Trangactions.] 

In 1750 Chili was visited by an earthquake, 
by which the Town of Conception was destroy- 
ed : the sea rolled over it, and the entire port, 
from thenceforth became useless.” The whole 
shore seems to have sustained an upheaval 
of about 24 feet ; and shells similar to those 
found in the adjoining seas are now abun- 
dant on mountains above 1000 feet high, 
(Lyell’s Elements, vol I p. 440 edition 1850, p. 
431, gives it 1848 Engtish feet.] On the 15th 
September, 1751, the capital of St. Domingo 
was destroyed by an earthquake, and part of the 
coast, 40 leagues in length, sunk down, and has 
ever since formed a bay of the sea, The Lisbon 
earthquake, one of the most fearful on record, 
oecurred in November, 1758, and in 1757 the 
Azores were struck with an earthquake, during 
which eighteen small islanus arose, about 200 
yards from the shore: these corresponded very 
closely with the Pondicherry explosion. ‘The 
following extract is from Dr. ‘Thomson's paper 
on the Geology of Bombay (Mad. Lit, ‘Traus.) 
It bears directly on the subject, and carries us 
three centuries further back: I have not consi- 
dered the description specific enough for the text, 
but see no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the fact :—* The island of Vaypi, on the north 
side of Cochin, rose from out the sea in the year 
1341: the date of its appearance is determined 
by its having given rise toa new era amongst 
the Hindoos. called Puduvepa, or the new intro- 
duction, Contemporaneously with the appear- 
ance of Vaypi the waters, which during the rainy 
season were discharged from the Ghaut, 
broke through the banks of the channel which 
usually confined them, overwhelmed a village, 
and formed a lake and a harbour so spacious 
uhat lieht ships could anchor where drv land for- 
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mférly_prevailed.”——Bartolome’s Voyage to ¢he * 
East Indies Rome 1796 ; ‘Franalation 1800.) The 
voleanic region in the Bay of Bengal seems about * 
the year 1750 to have been iua state of general 
activity. Off the coast of Arracan, lies an island 
called Chedooba situated in lat 18°50’ N. and 
long, 90°40,’ fifteen miles in length and seventeen 
in breadth, or of about 200 ‘square miles in 
area. Its general appearance is that of a fertile, 
well wooded island, of moderate height and 
irregular outline. A band of level land, cgvered 
with fragments of coral shells, and gravel, and 
but a litle way elevated above the sea surrounds 
it: three distinct terraces are visible, the result 
of so many separate upheavals. (Captain B, 
Smith, in his admirable paper on Indian earth- 
quakes, published in 1842.] Bl, As Trans, Vol. 
XII, gives an account from the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” of a violent earthquake which occur- 
red at Calcutta in 1737. Twenty thousand 
vessels of various sizes are said to have been 
destroyed by the inundation which accompanied 
it, and 30,000 lives are said to have been lost 
on the occasion. No volcanic phenomena, strict- 
ly so called, seem to have attended it. It took 
place during a furious hurricane, ‘The earliest 
{udian earthquake of which particulars are given 
is that which accompanied the hurricane of 2th 
May 1618, by which 2000 lives and 60 vessels 
are said to have been lost at Bombay [See Madras 
Lit ‘l'rans 1837 already quoted from Gower’s 
Portuguese Tudia tome III.) here are four 
large volcanoes in Chedooba, detached mounds 
rather than cones, varying from 109 to 1000 feet 
above the leve¥ of the sea. ‘They are composed 
of stiff grey clay, with large quantities of singular 
fragments of stone; their sides are much cut up. 
with rain ; their summits, which are {fom 50 to 
240 yards in diameter, are quite bare. 
(Abridged from Capt. Halsted’s Report on the 
Island of Chedooba BI As, Trans. 184], vol. 
X. p. 434. Capt. Halsted gives maps of the is- 
lands of Chedooba and Regwan, adjoining to i. 
The latter is copied into Johnstone’s Physical: 
Atlas, map 3-) On the summits of these are nume- 
rous well formed cones, from a few inches to: 
four feet in height, and about the same in 
diameter. On the outside they are hard, within. 
they are filled up with a thick, uniform, well- 
mixed mud, which every now and then runs out 
at the side or over the edge of the crater, bubbles 
of gas rising at intervals of three or four minutess 
there is no appearance of eruptions of lava scoria,. 
or vestige of the ageucy of actual fire: some of 
the voleances throw out hot sea water jn place 
of mud : they are most active during the rains, 
and then occasionally emit flame and stonea, as 
weil'as mud, throwing these to a considerable 
height : the stones are obviously torn - from the 
beds through Which tl® water passes ; portions 
of copper occasionally adhered to them. Petro- 
leum wells abound here. as thev do all round the 
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- neighbourhood. Capt, Halsted visited Chedoova 
in 1841 and his survey in the “ Childers” 
extended above 100 miles aloug the coast. 
The shore here is marked by three well-defin- 
ed terraces, or raised beaches, covered with 
coral and shells, and manifestly the result of 
three distinct upheavals, with considerable in- 
tervals—of just a century, the natives believe, 
betwixt them. ‘The uppermost of these is less 
conspicuous and distinct than the two lower, but 
on the western coast a remarkable column of 
rock stands out on the beach, about 40 feet 
high, with oyster shells still attaching to it, show- 
ing the second line of beach, just thirteen feet 
above the first. ‘The last of these was said by 
an old man of 106, who remembered it when he 
was a lad of 16, to have occurred about the year 
1750. [Note. Mrs. Somerville. (Physical Geo- 
graphy, vol. I. p. 254,} speaks of these as the re- 
sult of gradual upheavals going on within the last 
hundred years: it appears to have been the effect 
of sudden and instantaneous elevation, occurring 
just acentury ago. There is no evidence of any 
subsequent change of level having occurred with- 
in this period along the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal] Mr. Piddington suggests that it is not 
unlikely that it may have occurred simultaneous- 
ly with the eruption at Pondicherry in 1757— 
uatives being proverbially inaccurate as to dates 
—<during the occurrence of violent earthquakes, 
when the sea washed several times over the 
lower part of the island, and then permanently 
retired as the land, emerged. Captain 3B. Smith 
thinks it likely to have occurred during the Chit- 
tagong earthquake of 1762, Immense quanti- 
ties of fish were found on the recovered land, and 
the feasting which occurred on these is still 
a favourite tradition in the islands: no rent 
occurred in the earth, and no lives were Jost, 
or mischief occasioned: for more than Ifalf a 
century much of the soil remained salt. The 
elevation has been greatest towards the centre of 
the line examined, where it is twenty-two feet; 
at the termination it is thirteen, and at Foul 
island mine, Regwan, lat. 18° 37749” just to the 
north of Chedooba, is marked by three distinct 
risings, [Note of Lieut. MeVolloth, R. N. Map 
of Ragwan. Bl. As. Trans; Johnstone’s Physical 
Atlas.} each about eight feet : the outer portion 
of the island was said to have been raised about 
1760—most likely as Mr. Piddington supposes, 
1757, ‘The original island contains two terraces, 
about nine feet high—the outer margin is as yet 
barren ; it consists generally of corals, shells, and 
gavel; the rest isa level plain of rice fields. 
Tn the ‘adjoining island of Ramree, or Rum- 
bree, off _Kyouk Phyoo, there are some beautiful 
mugl voleanoes, the cones of which are almost all 
covered with luxuriant casuariua trees—the only 
places where they are fourd in the neighbourhood. 
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[Note. Dr. Spry BE As, Trans, 1851, vol. x. 
p- 1845.] ‘This was first described by Lieut 
Foley, in vol. 4th of the Asiatic Journal: the 
conesare said by him to vary from five to 1500 
feet, one peak, called ‘Teaka, reaching the altitude 
of 3000, Vapour and flame were seen to issue from 
one of the peaks during the earthquake of 26th 
August 1833. 

‘There are various hot springs at Chittagong 
subject to periodical eruptions, and which con- 
stantly emit gas and flame. 

‘There is a small voleano near Kyouk Phyoo in 
a constant state of activity, and which frequent- 
ly emits smoke and flame. Cottages ai the dis- 
tance of four miles from it were on the occasion 
of the eruption of 1842 brightly illuminated, 
yet so little was the heat that the specimens from 
the crater were no where melted. 

Within little more than ten years of the eleva- 
tion of the island off Arracan a catastrophe, pre- 
cisely the opposite of that from which Chedooba 
suffered, overtook Chittagong. During the great 
earthquake of April 1672, sixty square miles of 
the lowlands along shore * were permanently 
submerged : Ces-lung-toom, one of the Mug 
Mountains, entirely disappeared, and another 
sunk so low that its summit only remained visi- 
ble. (Phil. Transactions, 1763, given entire in 
Capt. Smith’s paper on earthquakes, BI. As. 
Trans. vol. xii. p. 1047, quoted in Report of 
Coal Committee, republished in the India Re- 
view, 1839. p. 71. { have introduced the pas- 
sage, into the text nearly unaltered.] 

Four hills are described as having been vio- 
lently rent asunder, leaving open chasms, vary- 
ing from thirty ‘to sixty feet in width. Other 
mountains and hills were variously disturbed ; 
some were partially thrown down so as partly to 
disturb the courses of rivers. One eminence be- 
came degraded by little and little tillit returned 
to the level of the plain. In the plain, the earth 
opened in several places throwing up water and 
mud ofa sulphureous smell. At Barcharra 200 
lives were lost ona track of ground that sunk 
suddenly. It is said that at Arracan the effects of 
the earthquake of 1772 were not less fatal to 
human life and property than those of the Lis- 
bon one in 1755; while at Dacca the waters 
rose so suddenly as to throw all the boats on 
shore, on its retirement sweeping multitudes of 
human beings away. From the notices of islands 
now no longer to be found on the western shore 
of the Bay of Bengal, in the accounts of Arab 
navigators, there can be no doubt whatever that 
numbers of these have been from time to time 
submerged. (Mr. Torrens, Bengal Asiatic Journal 
Reports, Feb, 1845. p. XXVI; Ibid p. XXIL] 

About an-hour after sunrise on the 26th July 
1848, the inhabitants of Chedooba and Flat Is- 
land heard a great noise, and saw fire rising out 
of the sea ; an earthquake had been felt just be- 
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29th a small island seemefl tor arise above the 
surface of the waters. It continued visible for 
about a month, but it was now the monsoon, 
and the weather was too boisterous to permit 
its being approached. In October, on the 
return of the fine season, search was made for 
it, but no trace of it couldebe found. A careful 
survey of the spot was afterwards instituted by 
order of Government, but no indication of com- 
motion, and no change in the aspect of the shore, 
or bottom of the sea was discoverable. [Ibid, 
Dec, 1848, Vol. XII, Ibid, Vol. IE. p. 1117.) 

Ona the 2nd January 1845, between the hours 
of six and seven p. m., about an. hour after sun- 
set, the people of Kyouk Phyoo, on the coast of 
Arracan, were astonished to see the eastern hori- 
zon to seaward become brightly illuminated : it 
continued flickering, like the reflection of distant 
flame from a ship on fire, for about half an hour, 
when suddenly immense volumes of flame were 
seen to burst as if from the depths of the ocean, 
presenting a most sublime and awful spectacle 
to beholders, It was accompanied by a low con- 
tinuous rumbling sdund, which seemed to ascend 
from the bowels of the earth, and was re-echoed 
from the hills around. The duration of the exhi- 
bition is not mentioned, though it was seen by 
many witnesses : it seems to have been very 
transient. A vessel was sent out to sea immedi- 
ately, under the impression of its being a confla- 
gration, but saw nothing. Government, on being 
applied to by the Asiatic Society, instituted a 
careful survey of the coast, but no change in the 
depth of the soundings or character of the bot- 
tom could be discovered. ‘There can at the same 
time, remain no reasonable doubt that the exhi- 
bition was yoleanie—probably a sudden emission 
of gas through an aperture or crevice not de- 
tected by the sounding line. [Three accounts of 
this most singular ocourrence are given with 
miuuteness in the Reports of Proceedings of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for February 1845, p. 
24-28, not indexed. ‘The best account is that of 
Lieut. Hawkins.] 

The extreme frequency of earthquakes in As- 
sam would lead to the inference that it was the 
theatre of lively volcanic action. No fewer than 
twelve of these occurred betwixt May 1834 and 
May 1835. ‘“ About twenty years ago,” says 
Dr, McCosh, writing in 1837—that is about 
1817, “ the natives inhabiting a small knoll near 
the hill of Goalpara were so terrified by the 
unusual shaking of their little hill, that they fled 
from it for safety, and ran to a distance : on their 
return their houses and hill had disappeared, 
and a large pool of water, .thirty or forty feet 
deep, occupied its place.” [Topography of Assam, 
by Dr. McCosh. Caleutta 1837.) 

The region of recent direct volcanic action 
seems, So far as we at present know, to terminate 
with the extremity of the Delta of the Ganges. 
{Co}. Couseley, Bl. As. Trans. Vol. XVII. p. 1.1 
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@few hot springs are all we have to indigate,, 
the agency of a subterranean fire for nearly 
1000 miles across the Peninsula. There ares 
hot springs in the Damoodah valley, 23° 10° N. 
in Gangetic India, in Kunawar, in the lower 
Himalayas, and near Lohunkund, on the Sutlej. 
The most notable of these is that at Sargunga, 
near Chota Nagpore, in Central India, where 
the temperature of the water is 184° : it smells 
strongly, and seems to be a Harrowgate. [The 
following is from Capt, Baird Smith’s memoir 
on Indian Earthquakes. Ihave not met in 
with the work of Dr Falconer referred to as ex- 
pected in 1843, nor, indeed with any more recent 
account of the field of fire than about to be 
given : but from the frequency of our visits at 
Cashmere since 1846, I should suppose it 
must have been frequently since described. 

« Whether recent travellers who have explored 
the valley of Cashmere have collected any further 
evidence as to the former condition of the 
province, I am unfortunately unable to say, 
asI have not yet been able to consult their 
works. That indications of active volcanic action 
are numerous and remarkable, I learn from Dr. 
Falconer, the latest of the Cashmerian travellers. 
He informs me that a singular ‘field of fire’ 
exists in the valley, of considerable dimensions, 
and through crevices in which flames continually 
issue, the outlines of this volcanic tract are dis- 
tinctly defined and the action appears to be 
strictly local, the soil is completely burnt, and 
in some spots I believe, vitrified ‘The igne- 
ous action has continued now for upwards 
of two centuries, as the existence of this re- 
markable spot is certified by Abul Fazil, the 
learned minister of the Emperor Akber. [Second 
Report on Geology of Hyderabad.] Dr Vosey 
describes a hot saline spring near Hyderabad in 
the Deccan. [For the above particulars, I am 
indebted to Dr Falconer. They were given ver- 
bally, and are quoted from memory, so that 
they are rather indefinite ; but as DrFaleoner’s 
own account of the phenomenon may be expect~ 
ed ere long, it will be in my power to correct 
and enlarge the above notice.) Mr. Moor- 
croft in his travels, (Vol. ii. p. 277) mentions 
a hill within three days’ journey of the city of 
Cashmere, from which loud explosions are heard 
at intervals, accompanied by the escape of gase- 
ous matter, with force sufficient to tear off the 
doors and windows of buildings situated upon 
it. There was nothing on the hill resembling a 
erater, but the inhabitants on the spot asserted 
a distinct recollection of the explosions,’—BI? 
As. Trans. vol, xii, part IT for 1843. p. 1046.) 
In the Concan there are no fewer than twelve hot 
springs betwixt Dasgaum and South Rajpose, 
and they are supposed to follow the line of the 
great Ghaut chain southward to Ceylon :. the 
majority occur near the great lines of disloca-” 
tion. There are two hot ‘sprinesin Candeish 
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_andgaeveral in Kattiawar, and lower Scinde, 
we shall presently see, abounds with them.] 


= Lake Loonar, in the Sichal Hills, is the only 


instance of a volcanic outburst observable in this 
immense Plutonic region. [Malcolmson, London 
Geological ‘Transactions 1839. It was first des- 
cribed by Lieut Alexander, in the Madras Lite- 
rary Transactions, subsequently by Mr. Orlebar 
in the Bombay Geographical Transactions,} It 
is a nearly circular or oval depression in a 
country composed entirely of tabular and nodu- 
lar basalt : it is 590 feet in depth and three or 
four miles in circumference. In the bottom of 
the hollow is a lake five feet deep, the waters of 
which ave impregnated with muriate and sulphate 
of soda, and eulphate of lime ; subcarbonate of so- 
da prevails in the neighbourhood. In 1361 it was 
examined by Dr. Bradley, who met with abun- 
dance of scorize in the neighbourhood, and was 
able to trace a vast stream of lava to the east and 
westward. The great intervals betwixt the points 
of volcanic activity in this part of India, even 
when connected by hot springs, prevents them 
from being associated as groups anywhere betwixt 
Arracan and Cutch. 

On the 27th May, 1846, a hill on the Ner- 
budda, called Dumoh Phar, or smoking moun- 
tain, about 500 feet high above the plain, gave 
out alarming moans, to the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, and then an enormous outburst in it 
occurred, ‘The appearance this presented when 
examined shortly afterwards by Col. Skene and 
Lieut. Briggs was such as might have been pro- 
duced by the explosion of a mine, making a rent 
in the hill from top to bottom about thirty 
feet across, and six feet deep. Great trees were 
upset by it, and the rocks rent twenty to thirty 
feet in pieces, as if blasted by gunpowder, and 
thrown to the opposite sides of the fissure. The 
appearance presented in no way resembled that 
of a land slip—the bursting force had obviously 
been from the interior, It was not stated that 
any erupted matter had been thrown out; there 
was no appearance of any volcanic vent in the 
neighbourhood, and no tradition of volcanoes 
ever having existed. [Bl. As. Trans. vol. xvi.} 

In the end of October 1849, something like an 
ebulition of pestilential gas, the discharge pro- 
ably of a submarine volcano, occurred off Pore- 
bunder in Kattiawar, and was manifest for thirty 
or forty miles out at sca: the fish were poison- 
ed by it, and for days lay floating in myriads on 
the surface of the water. [See Report of 1850. 
B. G. S.] An incident similar to this had oc- 
arred at Berampore, in. May 1810: the water 
in a large tank, usually pure, and which fora 
period of thirty four years had never exhibited 
any thing extraordinary, suddenly became of a 
dark green colour, and an immense quantity of 
fish, many of them weighing from eight to four- 
teen pounds, floated dead on the surface, and 
were afterwards removed in cart loads, and made 
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use of as manure,-the” people ascribed it to an 
earthquake, [Asiatic Annual Register, vol, xii p 
465} which then visited Calcutta. 

There is no record of the Cutch volcanoes hav- 
ing ever been in a state of permanent activity, 


; and they seem rather to have played the part of 


spiracles to the gaseseof earthquakes, when “ the 
earth, seemed with a kind of colic, pinched and 
vexed,” with fits of vomiting of lava or of flame. 
On the border of the chain of mountains, and 
eighteen miles from Lukput, the most westerly 
town in Cutch, is a hill believed by the Hindoos 
at one time to have been a volcano. It has long 
ceased to emit flame or smoke, but is still an ob- 
ject of worship amongst the Hindoos. [McMurdo’s 
Account of the Province of Cutch, Bombay Lit. 
Traus. vol-ii., p 210, 4-to edition.] It does not 
appear to exhibit any vestige of lava, scorize, or 
ashes ; a bituminous earth, with a strong Gis- 
agreeable odour, is dug out of the side of it, and 
used as incense in the worship of Assappoora : 
it is found in small pieces imbedded in the com- 
mon soil, from which it is separated without 
difficulty. : 

On the occurrence of the great earthquake shock 
of June, 1819, vast clouds of dust were seen to 
ascend from almost every hill or range of hills 
in Goozerat and Cutch ; smoke was in many cases 
visible, and some flame was perceived, [Dr. 
‘Thomson, in his account of “the Geology of 
Bombay, published in the Madras Literary 
Tranactions for 1837, after describing the 
hurricane and earthquake which oceurred all 
along the coast on the 15th aud 16th May, (the 
26th and 27th new style, exactly 200 years to a 
day before the occurrence of similar events in 
1848,) says:—Besides the appearance of a vio- 
lent commotion in the atmosphere, and a per- 
ceptible concussion in the earth, volcanic action 
seems to have occurred, if we may be allowed to 
deduce such an inference from the highly embel- 
lished representations of the historian, of giants 
seen in the air throwing great globes of fire at 
each other, confusion of human voices in the at~ 
mosphere, the trampling of horses, and the 
sound of warlike instruments. It is added that 
much of this nature occurred in Salsette and 
other placee. (Souza’s Portuguese India, tome iii.) 
“The metaphorical figures,” concludes Dr. 
Thomson, “ expressed in the latter part of the 
description, are strikingly similar to those em- 
ployed by Dion Cassius in his account of the 
eruption which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompei, where we are told, giants were 
seen, and the sounds of trumpets heard in the vi- 
cinity.” There is so little appearance, of any 
recent volcanic eruption near Bombay that I 
should be disposed to ascribe the appearance, 
probably in both cases, to the meteorological 
phenomena always coincident with earthquakes 
and volcanic action.} At a place twenty-six miles 
west from Bhooj, fire was seen in considerable 
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volume to burst forth ; a blazing ball was project® 
ed into the air and fell to the ground, where it 
was broken into four or five pieces, on which 
it became extinguished and invisible. No 
_ “fragments could be discovered, but the vege- 
tation was found scorched where it fell. 
On being examined nexé day, the hill was 
found rent aud shattered, as if some- 
thing within had sunk. Fire to a certain extent, 
was said to have issued from a bituminous 
hill from which alam is made, near Mrru: 
the height of the hill was consilered to have 
been reduced, and it was rent aud shaitered into 
ravines. Nexr the town of Sinderee, situated 
where a branch of the Indus joins the Runn, and 
which was permanently submerged on the occa- 
sion, a number of small cones, six or eight feet 
in height, burst up from the ground, and con- 
tinued for many days to emit bubbles of air and 
mud from their summits. {McMurdo’s account 
of the Warthquakes of Western India, 1819, 
Bombay Lit ‘Trans, vol III p. 105.] ‘Che first 
and greatest shock occurred about seven p.m. 
on the 26th June: lesser shocks continued till 
the 20th, when the voleano called Denodour, 
about twenty miles N. W. of Bhooj, burst into 
action, and the movements of the earth immedi- 
ately stopped. [Capt. Baird Smith on Indian 
Earthquakes, Bl. As Trans vol xii. June, 1843. 
The authority of which this statement is made is 
not stated.] Vestiges of recent outbursts, 
though of wuknown date, appear at the village 
of Wage-ke Pudda. A high table land of vol- 
canic matter, about two miles square, has been 
blown out into a flat basin, the sides being broken 
into fissures, with crateys, ravines, and hollows ; 
and the interior, or bed of the basin, interspers- 
ed with hillocks and cones of every variety of 
colour—black, red, yellow, and white, and with 
patches of cinders similar to the refuse of a fur- 
nace, the whole looking as fresh as if the igneous 
agents were still in operation. The surface of 
the table land immediately surrounding the 
blown out space is covered with burnt iron-stone, 
similar to septaria, divided into irregular cells. 
On other parts of the table land, craters of some 
fifteen or twenty feet in depth have been blown 
out: they are composed of the materials just 
described, and are covered with patches of sul- 
phur. [Grants, Geology of Culch. London Geol. 
Trans, 1838, p 816. 

The rocks around the hot springs of Peer 
Muggen, ten miles west of Kurrachee, consist of 
nummulite limestone, in some cases highly crys- 
tallised, and where the fossils, according to 
Captain Viccary, occasionally are extensively al- 
tered. Two miles further to the westward, oc- 
eurs the group of Minora hills, about $00 feet 
above the sea, and 500 above the plain surround- 
ing. On the eastern side a crater has been blown 
out,—the ruins ave scattered around. It is oval in 
form, about 150 feet in length, and fifty across. 
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Zhe explosion has burst away one of, the, 
sides, and blown through the strata adjoin- 
ing. It seems as if a vast deluge of water had= 
for a short time been discharged from it; there is 
no tradition in existence regarding it, nor is any- 
thing known of the date when it was in action. 
It has clearly been subject ‘to the great changes 
which have taken place around, though it is pro- 
bable it preceded the deposit of the post pliocene 
clays found at its base, as these bear no appear- 
ance of ‘disturbance, and have most likely been 
deposited by the sea subsequent to the explosion, 
There are several other craters of lesser size and 
more imperfect structure round Minora. 

Capt. Carless, who gives (1838) by far the 
best account of this district yet published, speaks 
of a celebrated hill called Jibel Pubb, twenty 
tiles N W. of the hot springs, of which wonder- 
ful stories are related all over the country, but 
he does not tell ts what these stories are. 

Capt. Viccary describes the clays as post 
pliocene. He makes no mention of the crater. 
I visited it and took careful drawings and 
measurements of it in March 1850, The 
highly crystalline states of the rock is conspicu- 
ous. Iconfess E could discover no evidence 
of any material diminution of its fossils around 
the springs or nearthe crater, The rocks, which 
everywhere around are one mass of shells and 
zoophytes, the corals being often in the most 
beautifully perfect state that can be imagined, 
have been in some places highly crystallised, the 
organic remains being in part obliterated. The 
crystals are occasionally arranged in beautiful 
star-like forms, like mauy members of the zeolite 
family. 

The rocks at the Lukkee Pass—hot springs ap- 
pear to be of exactly the same‘lescription as those 
at Peer Muggen—their position in all likelihood. 
due to volcanic influences of comparatively recent 
existence, The hot springs of Peer Muggen attain a 
temperature of from 100 to 160, and yield a very 





copious discharge. The water is perfectly pure, 
and fertilises the soil around. ‘The hot spring takes 
its name from Peer Muggen a Mahomedan Saint, 
whose shrine is close by. The coincidence of 
the sound with the designation given to the long 
snouted crocodile (muggur) has led to the infer- 
ence that it was Peer Muggur, the Crocodile 
Saint. The crocodiles in the tank are of the 
kind called Gavial : they are precisely similar to 
those of the Nile and Ganges.] One of the tanks 
contains nearly 200 crocodiles ; there is a spring 
cat no great distance which affords large deposits 
of sea salt. » 
The next volcanic group to be mét with ia 
this direction is that of Hinglaj, a series of mud 
volcanoes, very similar in point of form to ghose 
of Chedooba, along the sea board of Lus, and 
now in great activity. » Here there is no appear- 
ance whatever of there ever having been dhy 
eruption of lava. The first of these are called 
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cthe koops of Chundra, They are believed to We 
of divine origin, and to be possessed of miracu- 
F lous virtues. 

Within two days’ sail of the port of Kurrachee, 
within a hundred vards of the sea, commences 
the group of mui vojeanoes known by the name | 
of the Koops of Rajah Rama Chandra. ‘Three 
of these were visited by Captain Hart; a fourth 
was seen by him ata distance, and Chey are said 
to be very numerous, and to extend some way 
along the shore, aud far into the interior. About 
two miles from the wells of Tilook Pooree, three 
hills, of extremely light-coloured earth, rise ab- 
ruptly from the plain, [Extracted from the Re- 
ports of the Society for May 1850 ] 

The centre hill is conical, slightly flattened, 
and divided at the top: it is about 400 feet 
high: its southern and western sides are more 
precipitous than the others, |The second of 
the group is about half the height of the 
first ; the two are connected by a causeway 
about fifty yards in length. ‘The third covers a 
greater area than either; its apex seems destroy- 
ed or broken off, otherwise the characteristics of 
the three closely resemble each other. They are 
all indented at the base with numerous chasins 
and fissures, which run into the interior, and 
their sides are strocked from the summit down 
as if with sluices of mud or water overflowing 
from the crater. A basin of liquid mud about 
thirty yards in diameter occupies the whole sum- 
mit of the largest of the three. Air bubbles and 
jets of mud arise from the basin continually— 
the semi-fluid mass within being constantly dis- 
turbed by them. The wlfole summit of the hill 
is crusted over with caked mud. The same ap- 
pearances almost exactly are presented by the 
craters of the two ‘other hills,— with this differt 

vence, that in the case of one of them the mud 
was said to rise and fall, occasionally overflowing 
the crater, sometimes sinking in it above 15 feet. 
A fourth-hill, similar to those just described, was 
seen at some six miles off, but, ‘ was not visited. 
The water and mud all around is salt, The 
ground at the base of tie hills is full of cracks 
and rents. It is the same volcanic agency, most 
probably, which gives rise to the hot springs of 
Peer Muggen, that supply the famous crocodile 
tank, which feeds or stimulates the mud volea- 
noes. Abundance of brimstone is found at no 
great distance, and one eminence some twelve 
miles off is known by the name of the sulphur 
mountain.” Capt. Robertson describes the whole 
district, for an aren of probably not less than 
1600 sqyare miles, from the Hara range west- 
ward as covered with mud cones, active or 
quiescent. He spent a fortnight amongst them 








jn 1849 and could discover no particular day on 
which they were unusually affected: Captain 
- Hart had been told that*on Monday they were 
more active than they were on other days. “ The 
pative tradition recarding them is. thal on the 
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‘abduction of the Gordes Seeta by Rawun Sedas- 


hew, a form of Mahadeo was amongst others 
occupied in endeavouring to discover the place 
of her concealment. For twelve years he prose- 
cuted his search unceasingly, but without effect.? 
Worn out with exertion, and enraged at. the fruit- 


| lessness of the task heshad imposed on himself, ha 


dashed his sacred cake on the ground. It broke'in-* 
to eighteen pieces and from every fragment a koop 
arose. The goddess instantly appeared, and 
chid his wrath aud impieties, assuring him that 
through his wanderings she had accompanied 
him in the shape of a fly. which generally sat on 
his holy cake. In commemoration of his exer- 
tions on her behalf, she ordered that every pil- 
grim should pay his devotions to one of the 
koops before visiting her temple, The koops are 
called by the name of her husband Rama Chandra. 
On nearing the crater, the holy man who pre- 
cedes the pilgrims continually cries out, Speak 
oh Bama Chandra!—and to their astonish- 
ment, accordingly they find on their arrival the 
mud at the top in a state of commotion, —evi- 
dence to them sufficient that the invocation has 
been listened to, and the deity is present.” 
{Abridged from Capt. V. Hart’s Pilgrimage to 
Highlaj, Bom, Geo. Trans. 1839, and Reports 
1850, p. CVIII, A much more minute and 
copious account of the mud_ raters of Highlaj 
than that given by Capt. Hart ‘is published in 
the 18th number of the Transactions of the 
Bom. Br. of the Roy, As. So. for 1850, writ- 
ten by Capt. Robertson of H. M 8 8th, it con- 
firms the perfect accuracy of Capt. Hart’s ac- 
count, as far as it goes.] 

Turning back on the Indus, we find hot springs 
in the Lukkee Pass. ‘The range of hills in this 
neighbourhood is composed of little ridges not 
exceeding 400 fret above the plain of the Indus, 
their apices with nearly horizontal strata, their 
sides abrupt and precipitons and non-nummuli- 
tic. The valleys, or intervening spaces between 
the hills, have been much disturbed. A varie- 
gated clay, abounding with gypsum, but con- 
taining vo fossils, is of common occurrence, A 
brown, rust-coloured rock is abundantly distribut- 
ed on the surface in the shape of rounded bould- 
ers, the most promising specimens of which are 
manufactured by the natives at Kotree into iron. 
Between this and the Indus are numerous low 
hillocks of almuniferous clay, used for the manu- 
facture of alum by the Scindees. The hot 
springs issue from the bottom, from what ap- 
pears an external crater, of the same general 
character as those already described near Peer 
Muggen. ‘There are here several hot springs 
near each other— they are all salt and. sulphure- 
ous ; the whole valley smells strongly of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, which res in bubbles 
from the well, and a scum is constantly gather- 
ing on the water, which the natives remove and 
use as sulphur. Nearone of the hot springs is 
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an aperture in the rock thiee inches in diameter, {seem to have been from time to time ar 
from which, until of late yeara, a jet of flame number of craters in the mountain, one of 


used to issue ; it was called the peri’s fire by | 


the natives, and is believed to have become ex- 
tinguished an some infidel having bathed in the 
neighbouring well. [Abridged and slightly al- 
tered from Capt, Viccery’s account of the 
Geology of Scinde—LZondon Geol. Trans, 1846, 
Vol. IIL. p. 84.] 

There is a very copious hot and sulphurous 
spring at Gurrumab (i. e. hot well, spelt Gur- 
ruma, Col. Campbell’s map), in the Bolan Pass, 
about 200 miles tothe northward. Lam not 
aware of any between this and Lukhee. 

The area of the voleanic field of Beila has never 
been precisely determined: it extends some fifty 
or sixty miles inland, and at least three times as 
much along shore. 

The band, if band it be, now trends away 
southerly, from lat, 22° to lat 12°, and the next 
group we mect in with, after a break of above 
1000 miles, is that at the mouth and at the lower 
part of the Rea Sea, commencing with Cape 
Aden, and concluding with Gibbel Teir extend- 
ing across from the former of theag to the Salt 
Lake Assal, inland from ‘Tadjoura, and so on to- 
wards Shoa. [See Dr. Bird’s Notes to Capt. 
Foster’s Account of Cape Aden, Bombay Geogra- 
phical Trans. 1840, Referred to in Report of the 
Society for 1850, Vol ix.] Aden is spoken of by 
Arab writers a8 having been in a state of activity 
within the historic period, and though there 
scarcely seems evidence sufficient of this to be 
relied on, and a very strong presumption to the 
contrary, it has all the appearance of great re- 
cency. 

"the voleano forms the terminal point of 
Southern Arabia, where the shore, after having 
inclined gently southward from Ras-el-Hudd. 
21° N. Lat, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf 
tu 12°, stveches almost due west, till it turns up 
the Red Sea. At no great distance of time it 
has obviously been an island, and is now conuect- 
ed with the mainland by a low sandy spit four 
miles long and half a mile across, only a few feet 
above high water mark: the whole shore indeed, 
consists of sandy down or salt swamps, only a 
little above the level, of the sea, and wearing the 
aspect of recent emergence. ‘Ihe peninsula itself 
is an irregular oval, five miles in its greater, and 
three in its lesser diameter. There are numerous 
little head-lands with sandy bays between all 
around it, Thereis at the head of each little 
bay, and on several points of the shore besides, 
a level expance of rolled gravel and sea shells, 
evidently an old sea margin, brought to light 
by the aame up-heaval that converted the island 
into a peninsula, and raised the isthmus above 
the level of the sea. The rocks themselves 
are ail lavas of various descriptions, more 
or less vesicular, and the voleano affords a 
vast diversity of igneous minerals. There 





very considerable magnitude beyond the coal” 
depot betwixt Ras Morbut and Ras ‘Par Shagan, 
having been blown outwards, and now remaining 
as a valley ascending from the sea, The edge 


,of the principal crater is near the centre of the 


Peninsula, ‘The crater itself occupies the eastern 
half. It is exceedingly well defined indeed, and 
at once indicates its origin to the spectator. It 
is about one and half a mile in diameter, and 


‘ig nearly cireular, affording a circuit of five miles. 


Of this half a mile has been blowa out right 
down to the level of the sea. ‘The bottom of 
the crater on which stands the town of Aden 
and the British Cautonments, is covered with a 
bed of rolled gravel and sea shells, proving that 
there has been no trace of eruption since the 
last general upheaval, which produced the sea 
beach all along these shores, but which is still 
believed to have been within the human, perhaps 
even the historic, period. [See Report of the 
Society of Civil Engineers May, 1851, copied 
into “ Bombay Times,” July 9. Also Miss 
Fanny Corbeaux’s letters. Athenmum June 28, 
and July 5, 1851.) The Shum-Shum range, 
which fons about half the wall of the crater, 
reaches an altitude of above 1760 feet. There 
is a huge crack or slip which cuts above a third 
off the eastern side of the volcano, and through a 
portion of this, constituting a narrow gorge or 
pass, ten fect wide, and twenty or thirty high, 
the road from Steamer Point enters the crater, 
and leads to the cantonments. Dr. J. P, Mal- 
colmson supposes this to have been the remains 
of the latest great eruption of which the effects 
are chiefly manifest on the table land on the 
eastern buttress of Sham-Sffam : by this the 
ancient crater was shattered nearly through its 
centre from the northern to the southern pass 
breaking into pieces, and separating the whole of 
the eastern side of the edge of which Seera Is- 
land is a fragment,—and in these views I concur, 
(Lond. As. Trans. 1846) On the one side of 
this which remains the wall of the crater subsides 
from 1700 to 607 feet, and then breaks away 
altogether. The rift probably occurred when the 
side of the crater was blown out and demolished. 
The walls of the crater as now existing, when 
seen from the cantonments, present the most 
magnificent view that can be imagined: one 
semi-circular precipice, five miles in circuit, as- 
cends some 1776 feet from the plain. 

It isin moat places perpendicular. The cliff is 
of a rusty dark brown colour, and full of caverhs 
and recesses, carved almost like the alter screen 
ofa Gothic cathedral. Great streams of lava 
may be observed from point to point, as if sthe 
fiery cataract had been arrested in its progress, 
and congealed as it flowed from the lesser renta 
of the principal crater. On many parts of tlie 
rock, 500 feet above the level of the sea,—to the 
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faveleof Shum] Shum so far as I know, but thé 
altitude just named is all to which I have 
“examined,—great masses of volcanic ashes are 
strewed amongst the crevices of the rocks, these 
generally abounding, as does the surface all 
around, with sea shells in astate of great decay, 
to all appearance borne up by the voleanc on its 
last emergence from the deep. 

The minerals found at Aden are very numer- 
ous. We have almost every variety of lava, com- 
pact, earthy, vesicular, amygdaloidal, porphyritic, 
and obsidian in all its forms, from dull coarse 
green and bluish-green to beautiful jet black. 
Pumice is found, but is not plentiful, It is 
mostly of a dark reddish brown colour, and is 
heavier and more coarse in its texture than the 
mineral of commerce, and less suited for the finer 
purposes of the polisher. Brimstone is some- 
times found, but rarely. Rock-crystals in veins, 
nests, crusts, are very plentiful everywhere. On 
many parts of the voleano chalcedony in various 
forms abounds ; in some cases it appears in thin 
crysts, in button shaped encrustations or in drops 
or studs, occasionally covered over with delicate 
rock crystals. ‘They are of a beautiful bluish 
white, aud takea prominent place in any cabi- 
net. On these are occasionally foumd small 
crystals of purple fluor spar, from the size of g 
mustard seed to that of a sweet pea. Carbonate 
of lime appears as calcareous spar, frequently 
filling veins and cavities, as a slightly crystallised 
veined variety @f marble of various tints of brown, 
exuctly like the Gozo marble seen at Malta, and 
the portions of the Rock of Gibraltar from which 
ornaments are mostly cut. Sulphate of lime is 
found in veins in the form of beautiful fibrous 
gypsum, semi-trangparent, and colourless. It 
also occurs in plates. Specimens of all the mine- 
vals here described, I have in abundance in my 
own cabinet—they have been mostly collected 
for me by Dr, Malcolmson, Mr, Mayers, and Mr. 
Adie, the duration of my own visits to Aden pre- 
cluding me from procuring the rare minerals. 
[The following authors have been consulted in 
preparing these observations :—Bruce’s ‘Travels. 
Lands of the Bible by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, vol. 
Ip. 9-25, names Description of Peninsula, Shores, 
and Climate. London Geog, ‘Lran., vols. TX, and 
XV Salt’s account of, Travels. Medical ‘Topo- 
graphy of, Bombay Times, January 16, 1339. 
Cor, Ind. Rev. vol. IIf. Bombay Med. Trans, p. 
666. Ulcers. Dr. Campbell on, Ibid, reprinted 
Ind. Jour. of Med. and Phy Science. Foster, 
Bognbay Engineers, Deseription of, —- Bombay 
Geog. Trans, 1839. Description of, by Rev. 
Dr. Duff. Home and Foreign Missionary Record, 
1840, Bombay Times, 1840 p. 467. Mignon, 
Lieu@. Colonel, account of.—Almanac 1842. 
Aden Mr. ¥. Burr’s account of, Lond. Geol. 

Trans. 1841, vol. Vi. 6. 80.—Bombay As. 
Trans. vol. I, p. 84 Ind. Rev., vol. 6, 1842 
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Ancient Iuseription fotind at, See Haines Account 
of Quicksilver found at,— Bombay Times, 1843. 
Dr. Arbuckle’s Report on Bombay Geo. Traus. 
vol. I. p. 302. Lieut, Wellsted’s Memoir on the 
coast N. of p. 19 Aden. M. D’bhe’s account of 
p. 12. Buist, Dr, on specimens of lava from— 
Bombay As. Trans. vol®L. p. 345 size of, compar- 
ed with Altna. Remarkable currents in Gulf of, ° 
betwixt to Arabian African shores, Hainea in 
Lond. Geog Trans. 1848.—supposed to arise 
from the influence of the winds, or variation in - 
the character of the water in the Red Sea. Dis- 
covery of Fluor Spar in lava of, Dr. Girandon.} 
Right across the bay to the eastward, at a dis- 
tance of five miles are the magnificeut remains of 
another crater, called Gibbel Hassan. It is near- 
ly the same size and form as Aden, but rests on 
the mainland. The centre peak attains an alti- 
tude of 1237 feet, and on sailing round in cer- 
tain aspects it presents the appearance of a stu- 
pendous Gothic cathedral; two peaks of 700 
feet, close beside ench other, have obtained the 
very unpicturesque name of the Asses’ Kars, 
from the appearance presented by them far out at 
sea: seven miles beyond this, and seventeen from 
Aden, another fragment of a cone of smaller size, 
but considerable beauty, rises up to the altitude 
of 700 feet and projects about three miles into 
the sea, while half-way betwixt this and the 
Straits, Gibbel Kurruz or St. Antoney, apparent- 
ly a volcano, reaches an elevation-of 1772 feet-— 
Barren Peak and the high range oi Gibbel Arrar, 
or the Chimney Peaks just opposite the Strait, 
being all set down by the surveyors as hills 
of volcanic origin. (Lhe whole of this infor- 
mation is taken from the Charts and survey 
Notices of 1886-40. Aden is the only 
voleano I have myself examined -—- the others, 
1 have merely seen from sea. ‘They have all the 
appearance of being correctly described, and 
considering the ability of the surveyors, I have 
no doubt that they are so] 

The range fiom this bends northward, and 
follows the line of the Red Sea shore. ‘ 

«From Aden to Babelmandel, indeed, the rocks. 
along the Arabian shore seem to be wholly vol- 
eanic for a distance of above 100 miles. On the 
African shore a singular cove at the upper end 
of the Bay of Tadjoura, called Joobul Khareb, 
seems the crater of an old volcano; itis cou- 
nected with the Bay of Tudjoura by two narrow 
channels the whole width across from coast to 
coast being about three quarters of a mile, with 
asmall island near the middle. One of the chan- 
nels is forty yards wide, with sixteen fathoms 
water, the other 250, with three fathoms. The 
cove inside is about thirteen miles in diameter, 
by six—the western portion is volcanic. At ifs 
extremity is a” basin, or crater, 300 yards in 
diameter, surrounded by precipitous volcanic 
cliffs through which the sea makes its way to 
the waterinside. the entrance is drv at low water. 
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Lava and scoriae abound every whtre around. [Capt. 
Barker’s paper. Lond. Royal Geograph. Trans, 
1948,] The waters of the cove are said occasion- 

ally to be violently agitated and disturbed without 

apparent cause, probably by the emission of 
gas from below [Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia. 

vol, I, p. 17.] The voleart being scarcely yet 

asleep. Off the outer bay, the hills are of lime- 

stone, and rise to the height of 2000 feet. 

The rocks around the salt Jake Assal, whose 
waters are now nearly dried up and encrusted 
with salt, are all volcanic on the eastern side. A 
bed of lava, containing several deep fissures, 
separates the waters of the lake from those at 
Gubatel Kherab, of which it appears to have 
bean a continuation. (Dr. Kirk’s Journey from 





Tadjoura Ankobar, 1841, Geolog. Trans. 1841. 
vol, X. The paragraph is given verbatim. 
Ibid, and more extended, Bombay Geogrl. Trans. 
vol. VI, 1841 to 1846} The lake is 11°38’ 12” 
N. and 42°30’ 6” B., it is about seven miles 
across in its larger diameter, and 570 feet below 
the level of the Sea. For about 300 miles west- 
ward into the interior the whole country seems 
yoleanic, 

To the south-westward of this near Shoa, 
is the volcano of Gibbel Abida, about 4000 feet 
high, its crater opening to the N. W., and about 
twoand half miles in diameter, and further on the 
still higher peak of Aiullo. Here there is an 
even plain about thirty miles in diameter, studded 
with small cones, of which as many as twenty 
may be counted at once, each exhibiting a dis- 
tinct and well found crater. The lava every 
where around is fresh and glossy but no tradi- 
tion exists of any eruption having occurred 
within the memory of man, 

Returning to the Straits of Babeimandel, we 
find the volcanic peaks of the High Brothers, 
just outside the gut, on the African shores. The 
Island of Perim, which occupies a portion of the 
Straits near the Arabian side, with the Babel- 
mandel Peak on the mainland close by are mass- 
es of Java. Along the African shore, from Jat, 
11° to lat. 14° and from long, 42° to Long ¢4° 
the series of voleanoes is uninterrupted for the 
space of 400 miles running into the interior 
about 10° N, towards Ankobar, long 40° E. [Dr. 
Kirke, ut sup.] ow far the volcanic district ex- 
tends into the interior along the African shore 

, within the Straits of Babelmandel does not ap- 
pear—a range of hills above fourteen miles from 
the sea to which it is nearly parallel is set down 
on the chart as mostly volcanic: there isa second 
chain of very high mountains parallel to this 
again, about fifty miles further to the west, but 
its character does not appear to have been as- 
certained. 

On the Arabian shore from lat. 80° to 
lat. 15° 40’ for a distance of nearly 200 
miles a range of hills of volcanic origin is 
set down on the map about twenty miles 
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ffom the shore, with a second range bebinds 
them, like that on the African side undescribed. 
The lower range is a continuation of the Aden * 
volcanoes; thus extending in a continuous line 
for above 300 miles along shore. ‘There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the whole basin of the 
Red Sea,—here about 100 miles across,— from 
the Arabian to the African chain of peaks, is 
volcanic, studded as the intermediate channel is 
with cones now in a state of activity so that the 
ascertained area of this region from Aden {o near 
Ankobar, and from this to Gibbel Teir is about 
350 from E. to W.and 450 from 8. to N. Within 
the channel of the Red Sea the most conspicuous 
peaks are the Harnish Islands, and Gibbel Goo- 
gur, betwixt lat 13°40’ and 14°, the Zebeyar 
Islands in lat. 15° and Gibbel Teir in lat. 15° 
80°. A violent eruption of short continuance oc- 
curred in the Zebeyar Islands on the 6th August 
1846. Gibbel Teir has for nearly a century 
been known to be in a state of constant activity. 
It was visited by Bruce in 1774; it then gave 
out smoke, and was said occasionally to emit 


‘flame and stones; he describes the masses of 


lava as having shells embedded in them, a cir- 
cumstance that has not, so far as I have observ- 
ed, been noticed by any other traveller. [See 
Travels, quoted in Geographical Society’s Re- 
port for 1850.] It was visited by Capt. Elman 
when engaged in survey in 1838. {I have taken 
Dr. Kirk’s description, slightly abridged.] And 
by Dr. Kirk in 1841. The islang is circular 
about seven anda half miles round. {Dr. Kirk 
makes 300, Bruce 500; in the survey charts it 
is set down at 900.] Resembling on being ap- 
proached, a hill of considerable elevation rising 
from a plain terminating in a bluff steep on the 
eatern extremity. The summit of the hill is 
about 800 feet above the sea level.—there are 
ro soundings close in shore, at 150° fathoms, so 
that the visible portion is merely the summit of 
a hill the base of which is bid by the water in all 
probability 1,109 feet high, or 1,900, if the alti- 
tude of 9U0 assigned it by the chart be correct, 
The whole surface is covered with ashes, Java, and 
cinders ; near the summit there are about fifteen 
small open craters, from several of which steam 
and hot air are continually issuing and occasion- 
ally smoke. Streams of indurated lava are seen 
to proceed from these chiefly towards the east 
side of the island. It is said to have been on 
fire about 1828 or 1830. One of the peake 
in which it terminates exhibits the remains 
of two craters of about twenty five feet in dia- 
meter—both have fallen in: a single crater df 
much more recent formation than the others ap- 
pears in the Nortbern peak of Gibbel Teir, it 
seems the northernmost of the volcanoes in phe 
Red Sea, and probably limits the band. 

We have no information whatever, so far as I 
know, as to any volcanoes in the interior uf Aya? 
bia, or to the Northward. An extinct yoleano, 
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‘alléd Mount Nimrod, is described by Mr. Chan- 

courtois, [Report of the Academy of Sciences 
17th Nov, 1845.—Ibid. Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, April 1846. p. 377, as existing near 
the Salt Lake Van in Armenistan, on the fron- 
tiers of Persia, between the 88th and 39th de- 
grees of latitude. On the banks of the Euphrates, 
near the city of Hit, in the region of the Petro- 
leum Wells, Dr. Winchester found scoria on the 
summit of a detached hill about eighty feet 
above *he Jevel of the plain; no other volcanic 
appearances was observed. [Bombay Geograpbi- 
cal Transaetion, vol. IT. p. 80.] 

The following; on the supposed burying of 
great cities in Central India, is extracted from 
the 8vo. edition of “ Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
1832”—it is transferrgd unaltered to the edition 
of 1851 :— 

“©We remarked ina former volume, that in 
many countries which have been peopled from 
remote ages by civilized nations, and have been 
at the same time the theatre of volcanic action, 
there must Le innumerable monuments of the 
highest value to the historian, which continue 
unobserved ‘because they have not been 
searched for.’ But we omitted to describe 
in detail splendid example of several 
buried cities in Central India, which might 
probably be made to yield a richer harvest 
to the antiquary than Pompeii or [ferculaneum. 
{Ibid. p. 407.] ‘Lhe city of Oujein (or Oojain) 
was, about fifly years before the Christian ara, 
the seat of empire, of art, and of Jearning, but in 
the time of the Rajah, Vicramaditya, it was over- 
whelmed, together, as tradition reports, with 
more than eighty other large towns in the pro- 
vinces of Malwa and Bagur, ‘ by a shower of 
earth.’ The city which now bears the name is 
situated a mile tothe southward of the ancient 
town. On digging on the spot where the latter 
is supposed to have stood, to the depth of fifteen 
or eighteen feet, there are frequently discovered, 
says Mr. Hunter, entire brick walls, pillara of 
stone, and pieces of wood of an extraordinary 
hardness, besides utensils of various kinds, and 
ancient coins. Many coins are also found in the 
channels cut by the periodical rains, or in the beds 
of torrents-into which they have been washed. 
“During our stay at Oujein, a large quantity of 
wheat was found by a man digging for bricks. It 
was, as might have been expected, almost entirely 
consumed, and in a state resembling charcoal. 
In ayavine cut by the rains, from which several 
stonepillars had been dug, Isaw a space from 
twelve “o fifteen feet long and seven or eight feet 
high, composed of earthen vessels, broken and 
closely compacted together. It was conjectured, 
with great appearance of probability to have 
been a potter’s kiln, Between this place and 
the new town is a hollow, in which tradition 
aays, the river Sipparah formerly ran. It changed 
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now rans to the westward .[Narrative of a Journey . 
from Agra to Oujein, Asiatic Researches, vol VI. 
p- 36.] The svil which covers Oujein is de- 
scribed as being of an ash grey colour, with 
minute specks of black sand [Asiatic Journal, 
vol. IX. p. 35. 

“ That the shower of earth which is reported 
to have fallen from heaven, was produced by a 
volcanic eruption, we cannot doubt, although 
no information has been obtained respecting 
the site of the vent and the nearest volcano of 
which we read, is that which was in eruption 
during the Cutch earthquake in 1819, .at the 
distance of about thirty miles from Bhooj, the 
capital of Cutch, and at least three hundred 
geographical miles from Oujein. 

“Captain F. Dangerfield, who accompanied 
Sir John Malcolm in his late expedition into 
Central India, states that the river Nerbuddah, 
in Malwa, has its channel excavated through 
columnar basalt, on which rest beds of marl im- 
pregnated with salt. The upper of these beds is 
of a light colour, and from thirty to forty feet 
thick, and rests horizontally on the lower bed, 
which is of a reddish colour, Both appear from 
the description to be tuffs composed of the ma- 
terials of volcanic ejections, and forming a cover- 
ing from sixty to seventy feet deep overlying 
the basalt, which seems to resemble some of the 
currents of prismatic lava in Auvergne and the 
Vivarais. Near the middle of this tufaceous mass, 
and therefore at the depth of thirty feet or more 
from the surface, just where the two beds of 
tuff meet, Captain Dangerfield was shown, near 
the city of Mbysir, buried bricks and large 
earthen vessels, said to have belonged to the 
ancient city of Mbysir, destroyed by the catas- 
trophe of Oujein.” [Sir J. Malcolm’s Cent. Ind- 
— Geol. of Malwa by Captain F. Dangerfield, 
App. No, II. pp. 824.] Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology, 1832. pp. 237-38. 

Ihave not had it in my power to visit or 
examine this part of India, and can only speak 
of it on the authority of others. I am from this 
strongly inclined to believe, that the tradition 
of the shower of earth is wholly fanciful, and 
that the assumption of the submergence of the 
cities in Central India wants conformation. It is 
quite clear from the expressions made use of, 
that both Capt. Dangerfield and Sir John Mal- 
colm speak mainly on the authority of Mr. : 
Hunter: the latter writes with the utmost hesi- 
tation, and both at best are but hearsay wit- 
nesses, The following are the words of Capt. 
Dangerfield in reference to Mhysir, from which 
it will be at once seen that he believed the earthy 
mass on the banks of the Nerbudda alluvial, not 
volcanic, 

“ At present there is no appearance of voleanic 
matters, though some of the hills, both in the 
Vindhya range and in the neighbouring wild 
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times filled with water, neat their summits, whicl? 
have been thought to resemble extinct craters. 
These I have never seen, and caunot, therefore, 
hazard an opinion. Earthquakes appear to be, to 
the Northwest, of frequent/occurrence, and, if we 
may jndge from the recent one which nearly over- 
whelmed the province of Cutch, often very severe. 
These soils are sandy, and with their saline 
ingredients appear, however, naturally enough 
to be derived from the decomposition of the rocks 
composing the neighbouring mountains, and 
which each rainy season, with the violence pecu- 
liar to India, would bring down and deposit in 
great abundance. But how the two strata have 
acquired their relative position and marked line 
of separation, it is here unnecessary to surmise or 
inquire.”—-(App., No. II, to Sir J. Malcolm’s 
Memoir of Central India, p. 325.) 

Conolly, on the other hand, speaks from care- 
ful and minute personal observation, he beicg 
one of the most exact and observant writers of 
his time. There are others who write to exact- 
ly the same effect with Conolly, though I am 
not at present able to cite them. Itis a sad re- 
proach to our Government that with such abun- 
dance of men of talent and research at their dis- 
posal, facts so interesting and important as these 
should remain in dubiety: even the Neapolitan 
government charges itself with the investigation 
of the antiquities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

“The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to me all equally unsatis- 
factory. I neither believe with Hunter that a shower 
of earth nor with Malcolm that a flood, overwhelm- 
ed the old city, nor with the natives that it 
was turned topsy turvy. ‘Lhe tales of old bricks, 
and of wood of surprising hardness, &e. dug up 
at depths of fifleen feet seem to smack of the 
Oujein failing of exaggeration. Several people 
were interrogated who had been twenty and thirty 
years at the place, none of them had ever posi- 
tively seen such things though all believed most 
religiously both these and much more wonderful 
curiositics to befound, It is currently told, that 
achamber was discovered in which was seated 
theskin of a beautiful ladyjust, explained my 
informant, like the shape of a grasshopper 
which you see trembling on a stalk of grass in 
the dry weather. Some incautions visitor ap- 
proached too near the delicate shell; it vanished 
into air—like the fish found in the pyramids,— 
comme-de la pousiere quis’ envole quand au 
souffle dessus.’ Bricks formd at any depth would 
prove little, for they might have belonged to 
walls which stood an the slope of a hollow, filled 
up by time; many of the houses of the present 
town being built in this fashion to save the 
trouble of making a back wall, or they might have 
belonged to under ground granaries tahkhanehs, 
or wells. A shower not exactly like the famed 
one of bricks and tiles, [Phiny, where the date 
is gravely given.] but one equally composed of 
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building materials, such as rained, says Apse-, 
mani, in 769, ‘Une pluie de pierres noires ; 

seems as likely to have fallen here, as earth ora 
sand, 

«The surface of the hill (of the old’ city) 
where it has not been ploughed and picked is 
strewed with fragments of stone, just as you 
would expect in a place which had once been 
covered with houses: these broken pieces of 
trap being parts of walls of which the larger 
companions have been taken away as materials 
for other buildings. = 

“The theory of an inundation is principally 
supported by a tradition that the river has chang- 
ed its bed, “This belief seems to me a native 
fabrication to account for a square, tall, brick 
building, which resembles the wells so frequent- 
ly found near the banks gf the river. It is situ- 
ated in a hollow, through which the river is 
said formerly to have flowed, and ‘which is 
perhaps merely the dried up channel of some 
nullah. Of the name of the well Bibi Mako 
I could get no more satisfactory explana- 
tion than that the words are convenient for 
the repetition of the echo. Every little idle 
urchin runs into the square and bawls out 
Bibi Mako with a drawl on the 0, and is 
epi frightened and delighted with the reply 
of Bibi Mako. One argument is conclusive 
against an inundation : that the hills on which 
stood the old city are higher ground than the 
level of the present town, and thgg the latter is 
the more likely also to be overfidWed. Indeed 
no such extravagant theories are required to ac- 
count for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is suffi. 
cient to determine the position of any oriental 
town, of which we cannot look around without 
observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Ma- 
heswar, &c. And that coins and antiques should 
be picked up is not a whit more extraordinar 
than the annual harvest of such curiosities at 
Begharm and Canonj, &c., towns, the last of 
which at least, was gradually deserted. 

“Romance lovers would be shocked at my 
theory of the origin of the so-called raja Bhirtri 
caves. The natives are in the habit of excavat- 
ing the foot of the bills of the old city for an 
excellent clay of which there isa thick'and ex- 
tensive bed. Any one who has resided at Delhi 
will remember the excavations there for the 
same purpose, which have not unfrequently been 
converted into agreeable tahkhanehs. One of 
those of Oujein nearly rivals in extent Bhirtri’s 
retreat, is supported by arches eut ont of tHe 
clay and is divided into several chamber? Such 
was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent. (Whe 
dimensions may be seen in Hunter.] They are 
supported by pillars, qumsy, but massive, and 
the walls and ceilings are lined with enormous 
blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought 
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“tf fatigue time.” But they will shortly be | Rozaka Sadabirta, and it is in truth a never a 


crushed by their own weight; already one room 

“has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a 
position that at first sight it does not seem safe 
to walk under them. What may have been the 
primary object of the buildings is matter of ques- 
tion, The natives contend that it was raja 
Bhirtri’s hermitage, but their own fables refute 
them, for we read that the raja immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on his travels. 
In no place did he allow his weary limbs long to 
rest, though he halted at Sehuan on the Indus, at 
Bhartewar near Khyroda, at Chunar and Be- 
nares, and to this day he is believed to be still 
wandering about, among the Hyperboreans be- 
yond the Himalayas. A late writer, [The author of 
the paper before alluded to in the E, I. United 
Service Journal,] imagines it to have been the 
dwelling place of raja Bhirtri. There is, how- 
ever, no appearance of its having been built to 
live in. Bhirtri, would have run the risk of 
breaking his head or his shins every time he rose 
up, or walked, in his low roofed unevenly floor- 
ed mansion. ‘The caves seem by their position to 
be exposed to inundation, which alone would 
have unfitted them for houses, and may have 
been the cause of their having been solidly built. 
An outer court, though very strongly constructed 
has been partly thrown down apparently by the 
swell of the river The pillars too are sculptured 
on only three sides, that side which faces the 
wall, and whieh would not be seen by one pass- 
ing through the caves, not having been even 
smoothly chiselled, 

According to Colebrooke’s theory, which how- 
ever seems to have now but few followers, 
“the antiquity of the caves will be much 
lessened, if from the first they were furnished 
in the same fashion as the present, for they 
are now evidently ling temples. The figures on 
the pillars, are small, much defaced, and were 
originally far from being deeply carved, but there 
ia no difficulty in recognizing them for those in- 
decent groups which mark the temples of Siva. 
Several lings are scattered about, though one 
only seems to be worshipped at Kedareswar, 
lord of cedars.’ Marks of feet engraved on the 
rock are not unfrequent. At the end of the left 
cave ona slab of black stone about three feet 
high, one broad, two figures (one over the other), 
are cut, sitting cross-legged, performing topa- 
sya. The upper one is called Gorakknath, the 
lower, his pupil Bhirtri. ‘* Near the entrance lies 
a huge head of a Rakeshasa, and the ghat be- 
low takes its name from a gigantic stone image 
of Kapila muni which leans against the bank 
half buried in sand.” 

“The quantity of antiques collected amongst 
the ruins of Indian cities has always seemed to 
me a subject of wondér. The supply from 
old Oujein is so constant and plentiful that the 
natives call the place hy the annronriate name af 





failing charity for the industrious poor. *In the 
idle days of the rains the digging begins. ‘Ihe 
principal things found are glass, stone, and 
wooden beads, small jewels of little value, seals, 
(agate and cornelian,) and a few women’s orna- 
ments; copper coins are numerous, next in 
number are the debased silver Guzerati ones. 
Pure silver rupees seem scarce, and gold mohurs 
are either secreted and melted when found, or 
they but rarely reward the searcher, for I was 
only able to procure one, and that a doubtful 
specimen. As the pilgrims carry away with them 
as relics, what has been dug out of the June- 
garh, the merchants mix with the real antiques 
every old bead or piece of copper which has an 
ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on 
the funsuspicious natives. One man brought 
a large heap of copper seals or plates of chapras~ 
ses which had engraved on them modern Musal- 
man and Mahratta names, and was ready to 
take his oath that they had been dug up, which 
perhaps they were, for he had probably buried 
them that they might have the appearance at 
least of age. Steatite ‘ Nadalia’ are also frequent- 
ly brought for sale, some.of them as old looking 
as if they had really been buried with the city.” 
—Journal of the Asiutic Society of Bengal, p.p. 
851-54. ~ 

Dr. Buist in Trans. Of The Bomb. Geogra. 
Soci. Pages from 139 to 767. 

(2955) VOLCANO OF TAEL is in the 
island of Luconia in Manilla. The island is 
formed by a mountain from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred yards above the 
level of the Laguna de Bombon, is about 
three leagues in circumference and has a crater 
about 2 miles at its circumference on its sum- 
mit. The lining walls of the interior are 
fifty to seventy five yards in perpendicular 
height and five cones of eruption covered with 
sulphur rise from the centre of the crater, a 
lake of green water which boils in several places. 
The Laguna de Bombon, itself has a circumference 
of thirty leagues ; its waters are brackish and 
bituminous, and of great depth, in some parts 
no soundings at 125 fathoms. The great erup- 
tions occurred in the years 1716, 1746, & 1754. 

lder’s Biography of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, 
1858, 

(2956) VRITRA, otherwise called Ahi, in 
Hindu mythology, the personification of the rain- 
cloud ; with whom Indra, the lord of thunder 
had a contest.—Thomas’ Prinsep’s, Antiquities. 

(2957) VULPES BENGALENSIS, (Shaw) : 
Canis Kokree, Sykes: C. rufescens, V. chrysurus, 
ot V, vanthurus, Gray: V. corsae apud Ogilby. 
India generally, but not Ceylon, 

(2958) VULPES FERRILATUS, Hodgson. 
Tibet. Lt. Speke, of the 46th N, I. informed Mr. 
Bligh that he is familiar with three species of 
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Musenm with Nos. 1 and 7,°and the third he 
stated to be more like No. 6 ;—doubtless, there- 
fore, the true corsae of Pallas, which according 
to Dr. J. E. Gray “ is very similar to V. Benga- 
lensis, but differs in having no grey collar round 
the front of the chest.” 


® 
» (2959) VULPES GRIFFITHIT, Bligh, 2. s. 
The ordinary small Fox of Afghanistan (vide 
J, AS. XIX, 344). Size of last, or larger 
than V. Leucopus, with longer; fur, and the 
pale parts tinged with yellowish fulvescent. 


(2960. VULPES LEUCOPUS, Bligh supra. 
The small desert Fox of W. India. ‘The 
small desert Fox with white-tipped brush 
(Vulp@ Teucopus, Bligh, XXIII, 729), is 
common in the neighbourhood of Hansi dur- 
ing the cold weather only, and very rarely 
seen there at other seasons.—Journal Beng. 
Asiatic Society, No. V of 1856. lt is a typical 
Pulpes which V. Bengalensis is not; of the 
size of Bengadensis, or smaller than Pusillus. 


This little Fox pertains to a species hitherto 
undescribed and merely vaguely indicated, which 
T have long sought to verify. 


The Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone re- 
marks of the Foxes of the great Hurriana desert, 
that these “are less than the English Fox, 
but somewhat larger than the common one of 
India: their backs are of the same brownish co- 
lour with the latter ; but in one part of the de- 
sert, their legs and belly up to a certain height, 
are black, and in another, white, The line be- 
tween those colours and the brown is so distinct- 
ly marked, that the one kind seems as if it had 
been wading up to the belly in ink, and the other 
in whiterwash.” (Account of Cabul, &e, p. 7) 
Mr. Walter Elliot would not appear to have dis- 
criminated this small Fox of W. India from 
V. Bengalensis ; further than by the obser- 
vation, that—‘ It is remarkable that though 
the brush is generally tipped with black, 
a white one is occasionally found, while in 
other parts of India, as in Cutch, the tip is al- 
ways white.” (Madr. Journ. X, 102.) We have 
little doubt that Mr. Elliot’s supposed variety of 
V. Bengalensis with white-tipped tail, refers to 
the present species: but Mr. Griffith’s smaller 
Fox of Afghanistan (7.4. 8. x, 978,) is different, 
and so we now consider Mr. Theobald’s small 


VUTTA THAMARY. 
831,) to be, and this may bear the appellation» 
V. Pusillus. The small desert Fox of W. India 
may be designated V. Lencopus. ~ 

The following is the series of Indian and 
Tibetan Foxes now in the Museum of the So- 
ciety. 

(2961) VULPES MONTANUS, Pearson : 
VY. himalaicus, Ogilby. Like the British V. 
Vulgaris, but always much less rufous, paler 
and more hoary ; specimens varying, however, 
a good deal in colour. Common in the»N. W. 
Himalaya, as about Simla and Masuri; and 
the larger Fox of Afghanistan was thought to 
be identical with it by the late Mr. Griffith. 


(2962) VULPES NIPALENSIS (et flaves- 
cens), Gray: V. montanus apud Hodgson, pas- 
sim. Described J. 4. 8» XI, 589. The com- 
mon large Fox of Tibet, rarer S. of the snows, 
and believed by Mr. Hodgson to be V. Mon- 
tanus until we shewed him the identical spe- 
cimen upon which the latter was founded by 
the late Mr. Pearson. In Dr. Gray’s printed 
catalogue of the specimens presented by Mr. 
Hodgson to the British Museum, V. Monta- 
nus apud Hodgson is identified with V. Fla- 
vescens, Gray; but it differs much from the 
small Afghanistan Fox which we have hither- 
to referred to V. Flavescens (vide J. 4. 8. 
XIV, 314). This handsome species is of the size 
of V. Vulgaris and V. Montanus, but has much 
finer, longer, and denser fur, of a prevailing 
bright light yellowish fulvous colour, with cor- 
respondingly superb brush, and the black ears 
strongly contrasting. The Society’s specimens 
are from beyond the snows. 


(29868) VULPES PUSILLUS, Bligh. The 
small Fox of the Punjab Salt Range. Nearly 
resembles the last, except in being a much small- 
er animal. 


(2964) VUTTA THAMARY. A simple pure 
gum of a crimson colour from Travancore + it 
has been used for taking impressions of leaves, 
coins, medallions, &c. Specimens of the trans- 
parent castings are forwarded; when the gum is 
pure and carefully prepared the impressions are 
as sharp as those of sulphur, without its brittle 
ness—also a twig of the tree, which has been 
identified as Macaranga Indica, the exudation so 
far as known is an entirely unknown production. 


Fox of the Punjab salt range (J. 4. & xxii,| —M. 2. of 1857. 
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(2965) WANDEROO MONKEY, Macacus 
silenus. 

(2966) WAX, VEGETABLE. This term has 
recently been applied to solidified oils. Mr. 
Edward Loarer lately discovered a mode of fabri- 
cating, so as to become a mercantile product, 
a substance which until that time had been of 
no commercial value. This substance he named 
vegetable wax, from its resemblance to that ani- 
mal product, and he obtained a Patent for it un- 
der Act V{ of 1856 of the Government of India. 

Since then, he has manufactured about 200 
tons of that material, all of which has been sold, 
in Madras, Calcutta, and Europe; it has brought 
various prices, but the latest selling price at 
Havre was about £43 per ton of one thousand 
kilogrammes, or 2,200 Euglish pounds. The 
Patent Act of 1856, was repealed by Act IX of 
1857, and his Patent rights fell into abeyance, 
but under Art. 35th ofthe new Act, these have 
been recovered by him and the right of manufac- 
turing and selling the product, again became 
his own. 

Candles can be prepared of the same material ; 
and advices from Bordeaux shew that the power 
of bleaching it is possessed in Europe. ‘The 
vegetable wax is made from the common lamp 
oil (castor oil) of the country, the plant pro- 
ducing which, is grown throughout the length 
and breadth of the Indian Ennpire, springing 


- luxuriantly even on bare rocky soils, affording, 
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therefore, exhaustless supplies of the raw mate- 
rial for the wax. 

During 1856 and 1857, Mr. Loarer’s success 
in the manufacture and sale of the vegetable wax 
was so great, that he almost acquired a modest 
competency, and thinking the knowledge how to 
manufacture this product, if widely spread would 
add one more source of profit to the people, he 
offered to impart all his knowledge and dispose 
of all his exclusive rights for the sum of Rupees 
5000 undertaking to teach for the next three 
months and fully instruct any aumber of servants 
or subjects of the State. This offer was for the 
twenty-two Civil Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, only, reserving for his own benefit the 
new Patent Act in the other parts of the Indian 
Exapire. 

Beforé coming to any decision on the subject, 
the Government in Extract from the Minutes of 
Consultation in the Public Department, dated 
24th August 1858, No. 1057, resolved to refer 
Mr, Loarer’s offer for the opinion of a Com- 
xsittee composed of the following Officers, viz., 
Colonel A. McCatuy, Colonel G, Batrour, C. 


B. Lieutenant Colonel F. C. Corton, J. Er 
Mayer, Esq. 

This Committee was constituted for reporting 
on the produce and resources of India, and sa- 
tisfied themselves by enquiry, that, excepting in 
cotinection with Mr. Loarer, vegetable wax had 
not hitherto been found amongst the Indian ex- 
ports as an article of commerce, nor entered among 
the lists of exports from any part of India; and 
that in the solidified form in which presented by 
Mr. Loarer, it may therefore be considered a new 
article of India trade. 

The filed specification held by Mr. Loarer, 
sets forth several pocesses for converting certain 
oils into a solid substance, named vegetable 
wax ; but the Committee tested two processes, by 
causing experiments to be made on the limited 
scale to which chemical book accounts apply, and 
on the extensive, simple, and economical seale, 
which Mr. Loarer considers peculiarly valuable in 
his processes. 

In the experiments both of Mr. Loarer and Mr, 
Norton the former produced vegetable wax with 
great economy in the use of the chemical ingredi- 
ents, and employed them in such a mode as to 
satisfy the Committee by a careful calculation of 
the cost of the conversion, that Mr. Loarer’s 
process is of a far more economical nature than 
that described in Chemical works, as the follow- 
ing comparative calculation will shew. 

In experiments 1, 8 and 4 by Mr. Norton the 
quantity of nitric acid used, wae one twentieth 
part of the oil experimented upon; at which rate 
the cost of manufacturing ten tons of vegetable 
wax would be as below: 22,400 lbs. of oil would 
require 5 per cent of nitric acid viz., 1,120 lbs. 

Rs, A PL 

1,120 lbs. of nitric acid @ 1 

Rupee a pound,.. ww. 1,120 00 
Coolies for stirring. 1 00 








seve 1121 00 





Cost for ten tons,... 





For one ton,...... Catesthecs: - LIS I6. 
But by Mr.Loarer’s process No. 

1, the cost is per ton only,.. 4 40 
And by process No. 2, is only 1113 


Mr. Loarer’s experiments in presence of the 
Committee were on a scale so Jarge as to euable 
them to report with confidence as to their suc- 
cessful application to any quantity, and doubtless 
with yet more economy if on a very extensive 
scale. . 

By one of Mr. Loarer’s processes, extremely 
simple, about 100 Ibs. of oil were congealed in 8 
hours; only one ingredient (sulphuric acid), in 
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any way difficult to procure in ‘the country, was 
used, and that only in very small quantity six- 
teen ounces sufficiug for obtaining 100 lbs. of ve- 
getable wax. This process is admirably adapted 
to the country and may be adopted by the ryots 
without any difficulty ; for although sulphuric 
wacid cannot be manufactured at present in the 
interior, it is cheaply prepared at the Madras 
Mint (at 2 Annas per ib.) and is not difficult of 
carriage. 

‘The next process, in which both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used, is the best adapted for 
manufacture on a large scale; by this process 
400 lbs. of oil were congealed in a wooden 
trough in 4 days, and Mr. Loarer has suggest- 
ed an arrangement, and described an apparatus, 
which would make this process of preparing 
vegetable wax on any scale, very simple. 

The Committee had therefore no hesitation in 
reporting that the manufacture of vegetable wax 
can be generally introduced into this couutry ; 
thus enabling the grower of Castor and other si- 
milar Oil Seeds to carry oil to market ina solid 
and consequently more portable state: and with 
the diminished coat of carriage, the growers from 
the interior might advantageously sell their pro- 
duce on the Coast, or export it to foreign coun- 
tries, whereas at present the carriage of fluid oils 
is not only difficult, but costly. 

The vegetable wax may be applied to several 
uses and when this product is fairly tried and 
introduced into England, it will take its place 
there amongst the most valuable imports, 

Any new oily substance so economically manu- 
factured as the vegetable wax, is sure to be ap- 
plied to many important uses; and as it will un- 
doubtedly compete, successfully as regards cost, 
with the cheapest oil or fat now employed in 
England, there can be no doubt as to the result. 
Even in India, Mr. Loarer has made a cousider- 
able profit upon the vegetable wax, having sold 
some to the Madras Railway for use, and some 
to other parties for export to Europe; and the 
Committee have no doubt that with the great 
reduction in price which Mr. Loarer anticipates 
being able to make, the article will speedily over- 
come temporary objections. 

The Lamp oil and Castor oil seed plant is 
grown in all parts of the country and on the 
poorest soils, the arid nature of the country, and 
the climate of Southern India being particularly 
suitable for its growth; and Mr, Loarer's cheap 
process of converting the oil into wax, will, by 
enabling the Ryot to store the solid substance 
far more easily than the seed or fluid oil, lead to 
the oil being expressed from the seed whilst clear 
and free from impurities: and its utility being 
thus increased, the export of vegetable wax will 
probably increase as rapidly as did that of gin- 
gely oil seed, when the fact was once established, 
that the oil it yields was applicable to the same 
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” The vegetable wax has the advantage of bting* 
easily stored, and transported from the interior 

on the rudest conveyance and in the simplest and* 
cheapest form; it can be loaded upon carts, on 

bullocks, or in any way best adapted to the 

habits of the people, and sufficiently protected 

from injury and from weather by the ordinary 

leaves and mats of the country, requiring neither 

casks, dubbers, nor boxes to convey it. It can 

further be solidified into any portions or shapes, 

and on board ship can be stowed in aay con- 

venient corner; requiring no protection against 

leakage or bilge water, and by its nature it ean 

be packed so close, that no danger from shift- 

ing of cargo or injury to thefarticle from rub- 

bing, need be apprehended. 

The Ordnance and Public Works Departments, 
in this country will readily find many uses to 
which the article can be applied, end doubtless 
practical experience and time will extend these 
uses. The Railway Authorities have already pur- 
chased the vegetable wax to a considerable extent 
for lubricating ; and when once the sale is open, 
the price of the article will be very low, and 
the Officers of the Railway will be enabled, by 
mixing with it other substances, to render it 
suitable for the purpose of grease, at a very 
small cost, The recipes for preparing the Rail- 
way grease employed in England and in Bel- 
gium, require soda water, oil, and suet or tallow, 
combined in certain proportions ; whereas Loarer’s 
vegetable wax if used asthe lubricating agent to 
form the main ingredient in the composition 
would, at the rate at whlch it could be purchased 
in an open market, allow of a considerable 
saving in the present outlay for grease for 
Railways ; and at the same time, an article 
would be obtained, which the experienced 
Manager of the Rail considers to be superior 
to all other mixtures as a lubricate. ‘The 
consumption of tallow and fat in the Madras 
Ordnance Department inthe year 1857-58 was 
10,772 Ibs. at an outlay of Rupees 3,989; and 
taking the highest price of oil, viz., 60 Rupees 
per Candy of 500 lbs., the price of the above 
quantity of tallow and fat is about three times 
the cost at which an equal weight of vegetable 
wax can be prepared by Mr. Loarer’s process ; 
and if used for only some of the purposes to which 
fat is now applied, a considerable saving would 
be effected by the introduction of this substance. 
The large consumption of grease at the Railway 
would also give a considerable margin, in favor 
of the vegetable wax. . 

Looking to the extensive benefit to be derived 
by the people of the country from a know- 
ledge of this mode of obtaining vegetable wax, by 
bringing into practical and extensive defhand 
the most common article of produce in this coun- 
try, (oil) the cost of wich will bf? Mr. Loarey’se 
discovery be diminished in various ways, and con- 
sidesmncec the vast necnniary interest the Govern. 
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new: of this Presidency has in the extension of 
cultivation and the increase of useful exportable 

“articles, by reason of the direct revenue drawn by 
Government from the lands of the country, the 
Committee recommended the sam of rupees 5,000 
to be paid down to Mr. Loarer, and Rupees 5,000 
more to be paid on 500 tons of vegetable wax 
being exported; The Committee recommended 
further, that it at any time within 20 years, 5,000 
tons of castor or other oil in a solidified form be 
in any year exported from the ports of Madras, 
an additional sum of Rupees 5,000 be granted to 
Mr. Loarer, or his heirs. 

Mr. Loarer gives the following accurate de- 
tails of three different processes for the manufac- 
ture of vegetable wax. 

Ist Process. 

This is the cheapest of all, and is well adapted 
for villagers and ryots. A common earthen pot 
being the only apparatus necessary, 

Take one part of common unrefined Saltpetre, 
and one part of Sulphuric acid: mix these at 
the bottom of a pot of sufficient size, and as soon 
as the mixture is well saturated, a hundredth part 
of common Castor oil is to be slowly poured up- 
on the mixture, and the whole heated on a slow 
fire until it reaches a temperature of % that of 
boiling water or about 160° Faht. (more or less 
is not the question provided the oil does not boil). 
The means for ascertaining the temperature of 
the oil is with the finger, being careful to stop 
the fire so soon as the heat will not allow to keep 
the finger into the oil: the compound is then al- 
lowed to cool and“ may be then decanted into an- 
other pot or box made water-tight and it is then 
well stirred when it begins to thicken. This pro- 
cess will last about 8 hours and the cake will 
come out of the mould three or four days after- 
wards, ina hard lump ready for packing into 
plantain leaves and gunny bags ; square boxes of 
18 inches on every side, are the best things for 
moulding, but at least one of the sides should be 
moveable, to facilitate the exit of the cake when 
it hardens. He strongly recommends an active 
stirring when the paste thickens, as it betters 
the color of the vegetable wax. 

Washing the cakes when they come out of the 
moulds is very useful for taking away all visci- 
dity—if the cakes are left in the moulds eight or 
ten days it will be better. 

The cost of manufacturing a ton of 2,240 lbs, 
of vegetable wax, not including the price of 2,240 
Ibs, of oil is as follows, 





20 pounds of crude saltpetre,.... Rs. 1 4 
%0 pounds of sulphuric acid,.... ,, 2 8 
Fuel... cece see » 0 2 


Coolies for manufacturing and 
+ packing, 


- Totz! Co.’s Rs... 
"Mr. Loarer prefers crude saltpetre to refined 
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i with the stlphurfe aéid, a notable quantity of 


chlorine, which has a bleaching property on the 
wax; more, it is cheaper. 
2xp Process. 

For a large manufacture the above process 
would become tedious because it is difficult to 
procure pots of 20 galons, the potsare very of- 
ten broken, entailing a great loss in raw ma-” 
terials and the pots will hardly stand more than 
eight or ten operations, being very soon cor- 
roded by the bi-sulphate of potash formed dur- 
ing process, 

The plan of a plant for manufacturing ten 
tons at every out-turn would he as follows : 

A large vat or tub made to contain two thou- 
sand gallons, having at two inches above the 
bottom a number of holes with leaden pipes for 
drawing out when required, the contents of the 
vat. 

An iron retort in the form of a gas cylinder 
with a hole—in the centre of the cover of the 
hole is a small aperture half an inch in diameter 
for pouring in the acid—this small hole may be 
stopped with baked clay or wood. 


Leaden pipe connects the still with the 
bottom of the vat. 


Many moulding boxes, with one moveable 
side and moveable diaphragms; distant one 
from another 18 inches and dividing the boxes 
into an exact number of cubic cells 18 inches on 
each dimension. 


This machinery being ready, the. vat being 
full of oil, the retort will receive a load of . 
seven pounds of crude nitre for every thousand 
pounds of oil in the vat—the hole must then 
be well secured and luted and the sulpburic 
acid is poured upon the nitre, through the 
small aperture using a funnel with a long 
neck: the small aperture is luted or stoped, 
and fire is kindled under the retort (Note.— 
To every pound of crude nitre allow a pound of 
commercial sulphuric acid); first a slow fire, 
then a very brisk one should be applied during 
two or three hours, the oil in the tub will be- 
come gradually heated till it reaches 120 to 130° 
Faht. when the evolution of gaa is no more per- 
ceptible in the oil, the stopper should be opened 
and the fire taken out of the grate. 

The whole is allowed to cool during the night, 
and next morning a light film much like cream on 
the top of milk, is perceptible on the top of the oil, . - 
if is then time for opening the holes: the liquid 
is let into the moulding boxes, where it must be 
actively stirred as it thickens, as long as the mag- 
ma will allow a strong man to stir it. The dia- 
phragms are then inserted into the moulding 
boxes and the whole is left to itself for five or 
six days, the boxes may then be. opened, the di- 
aphragms removed, the cakes taken out, washed, 
allowed to dry for one or two days on platforms, 


nitre, as the former yields by its combination ; and then packed in plantain leaves and gunnies. 
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If the moulding boxes are made of partitions 
exactly of 18 inches cube, each mould will weigh 
225 pounds, ten packages to the ton, and very 
convenient for stowing on board. 











Oost of ten tons by 2nd Process. 
155 pouncs of crude nitre,...... Co.’3 Rs. 6 O 
155 pounds of commercial sul- 

phurie acid 3 10 0 
Firewood, ....2..006 es 0 8 
Coolies, working and packing,... 45 110 


Cost of manufacturing 224,000 pounds 


Total...18 2 


or perton.,. 1 13 
3rd Process. 

A large vat, square or round, being made of 
wood or sheet iron must be supplied with a fan 
horizontal or vertical, the bottom of the vat must 
be calculated so as to leave no corner unstirred 
by the motion of the fan, the bottom of the vat 
must be well coated witha mixture of vegetable 
wax and rosin to preserve it from corrosion by 
acids, this being done, the vat is filled with oil and 
three quarters ofa pound of nitric acid is put in- 
to the vat for every hundred pounds of oil con- 
tained in it, the mixture must be then well stir- 
red by the fan, ten minutes for every two hours, 
until the oil becomes thick, viz., after three or 
four days, the composition should then be de- 
canted into the moulding boxes and there stirred 
my actively (asin 2nd process.) 

ote,—This process is very expensive com- 
- pared to the first and second process, and should 
never be resorted to. The product from this pro- 
cess is improved by the addition on the second 
day, of one ounce of sulphuric acid for every 
pound of nitrie acid, poured into the vat the first 
day, this betters the color of the wax and accele- 
yates the result of the operation, but after all, 
this third process should not be resorted to, as 
long as it is possible to work the Ist and 2nd 
process. 

Candle making. 

Candle moulds being prepared in the usnal 
way with wicks and laid into the casting table, 
the oil prepared by one of the above processes, 
should be cast into the moulds, at the precise 
moment when the composition has reached the 
consistency of thick congee water. 

The candles must then be left to themselves 
-in the moulds, for five or six days, when they 
will come out with a fine gloss and a light saf- 
fron colour. 

Nove.—A very great improvement is obtain- 
ed in the quality of the candles, by passing a 
current of chlorine gas through the oil during 
the process of solidification, when that is made 
with proper care, a threefold object is ob- 
tained :— 

Ist: Specific gravity increased and melting 
point raised, 
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* 2nd. Colour much improved. viens 
8rd. The melted stuff never runs when-the 
candle is lighted. . 


‘These candles are self snuffing, a very impor- 
tant item. Itisas yet necessary to learn the 
composition of a good sort of wicks, before 
bringing these candles to perfection as an article ° 
for the million. There is at Calcutta a manu- 
facturer of wicks ou the French principle, and 
they sell wicks readily to every one who wants 
them. 


Cost of 2,240 pounds of candies of vegetable 
wax :-— 


Four and half candies of oil @ 45 Rs. 


per candy, ... . 202 8 
Working of the oil into vegetable wax, 

(2nd process), .. * » owe 112 
Additional cost for chlorine, 10 
13,440 wicks at 100 per Anna & + eocly. 9 0 
Other expenses, ... 0 8 


Total... 214 12 

Cost to the manufacturer of one pound of 

candle 1 Anna and 7 Pies, or at the utmost 3 
Annas per pound of candle. 





Having described the manufacture of vegetable 
wax tle following observations may be made on 
its mercantile value and its applications in the 
arts and industry. 


Vegetable wax is an excellent lubricator, it 
has been extensively used on the Madras Rail- 
way. Mr, Fletcher the Traffic Manager wrote that 
he found Loarer’s grease capital and they were 
then using nothing else, 

It is in any ones power to make it of different 
degrees of consistency without lessening its 
high resistance to heat, it will answer when softer 
for any description of machinery, and will take 
with a notable economy the place «f tallow so 
expensive for steam Engines. 

Vegetable wax can be bleached perfectly white, 
and there was sent to the Exhibition of Madras 
in April 1857 a box containing some 30 pounds of 
vegetable wax bleached at Vellore, simply by ex- 
posure to the sun and dew, and, by keeping it 
continually sprinkled with water, three days. of 
that treatment being sufficient for bleaching 
vegetable wax perfectly white. 

Very good and cheap candlea are made, im- 
mediately from the raw material, and without any 
chemical preparation whatever. . 

Vegetable wax can be converted into soap, 
and some tolerable samples of soft and hard 
soaps, have been made. 

About a hundred pounds of vegetable wax 
was treated at Caleutsa by a manufacturer of 
stearine candles, and it has been as easily co1- 
verted into stearic acid as is the tallow by the 
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same process. The produce of tallow compared 
to vegetable wax was: 


“Plow produce, Stearine 55, Oleine 43, loss 2. 
Vegetable wax oe 48, Oleine 48, loss 4. 


The mauufacturer of Caleutta said that with 
enre and a more complete acquaintance with 
vegetable wax he would succeed in bettering the 
difference of produce between the two facts ; 
the price of tallow at Calcutta, varies from 124 
to 14 Rupees per Indian maund. 


Vegetable wax is a very good substance for 
the preparation and keeping of all sort of lea- 
thers and hides, such as accoutrements for the 
army, harness, boots, ropes made of raw hides, 
&c., this substance newer hardens, and never 
changes by exposure to the air, into a sort of 
varnish, rendering the leather hard and prone to 
ent, as is the case when tallow is mixed with oil. 
At home the tanner will find that stuff to answer 
asa succedaneum for more expensive oils, such 
ag whale oil now in use. During the last three 
years Mr. Loarer used nothing else for the har- 
nesses of his horses and it answered very well. 


Vegetable wax is the cheapest material to be 
used for the preservation of all articles cf iron 
of comparatively small value, such as bar iron, 
steel, Engineers and Artillery tools and spare 
pieces, the inside of guns, grape shot, &e., and 
in one word all articles of iron kept in store 
rooms and godowna, where they go to decay in 
so. short a time—vegetuble wax would equally 
do for round and hollow shot, but for the tre- 
mendous heat attracted by the black piles of 
shot in the Arsenals, in these tropical climates. 
It would prove superior to any coaling now in 
use for shot, if the piles were only protected 
from the heat by the commanest sort of cover- 
ing ; for ships of war where shot go so rapidly to 
decay the composition is capital From vegeta- 
ble wax never drying, it will never interfere with 
the progress of loading a gun, nay it would on 
the contrary facilitate its entrance into a foul 

an, 

Before affirming that this composition is good 
forthe preservation of small arms and polished 
steel, it will be necessary to make long anid ac- 
curate experiments, but it is recommended that 
the vegetable wax be melted into boiling water, 
so as to expel all excess of oxygen from the coin- 
pound, and then it may be fit for use. 


Vegetable wax being easily made of various 
consistency with a nearly fixed melting point, 
varying from 140 to 155° Farht. it is the best 
thing fcf greasing the axles of gun carriages and 
wargons of the Artillery, Engineers and land 
traysport corps. 

‘The same substance may with great advantage 
and economy, be substituted in the studio of the 
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is now very exténsively used and costs about 
eight times more—a mixture of 8 parts of vege- 
table wax and two parts of bees wax is I think 
superior even to pure bees wax for ductility and 
evenness of grain. ° 

Colonel Pears had no doubt that the vegetable 
wax would answer for the atmospheric Railways, 
he said that the only cause preventing the exten- 
sion of the system, was the impossibility of 
finding a lubricating body, resisting a great heat 
and cheap enough for large workings. 

Vegetable wax is a specific against white ants. 

Vegetable wax in a commercial point of view. 

Vegetable wax is manufactured from the coar- 
sest sort of lamp oil, (Castor oil the produce of 
Ricinus communis v. Cyclopedia of India.) Cas- 
tor oil seeds are planted in July in the Districts 
of North and South Arcot, Salem and Coin- 
batore, the crop is gathered in February—the 
seeds are sown only on the poorest description 
of dry land, whose assessment is from 14 to 3 
Rupees per cawny. 

Many varieties of Ricinus grow wild in Bengal, 
upper India, Malabar, Canara and Guzerat (vide 
Cyclopedia of India, para. 2,457 —5,740— 
1,165 and particularly page 1607 and following) 
all these plants produce seeds containing an 
oil appropriate for the manufacture of vegetable 
wax, 

The land for castor oil seeds receives -five 
ploughings, deep furrows are then traced on the 
field with a plough, anda man deposits one or two 
seeds every three and sometimes every two feet, . 
into the furrows and covers the seed with earth 
by a slight motion of his foot, the ferrows are 
about three feet apart, sometimes more—when 
the castor oil seeds are planted in that way, the 
whole field is sown broad cast with one of the 
three following seeds—ist Thowaray (Cajanus 
indicus) 2nd Ooloondoo (phaseolus mungn) 8rd 
Caramany a plant of the leguminosa family (see 
Cyclopedia of India, para. 2,508) the average 
produce of one cawny of that description of 
land, planted in oil seeds and small grains is 
1,000 lbs. of oil seeds and an equal quantity 
of the small grain—the castor oil seeds and 
small grain generally fetch the same price in 
the market of Vellor iz., 14 to 16 seers per 
Rupee, when the soil is richer, the produce is 
sometimes as much as 2,500 and 3,000 pounds 
of Ricinus sceds per cawny—to show to what 
use may be brought the large tracts of waste 
land found in the Carnatic, only the poorest des- 
cription of land, will be considered. Herewith is 
given an accurate statement of the expeuse of 
cultivation and produce of dry land assessed 
near Vellore at 2 Rupees per cawny: and having 
had during two years, large plantations in that 
district, Mr. Loarer vouched for the accuracy of 





siatuary and the workshop of the moulder and | his statements. 


sasters in bronze er brass, to the bees wax which 


Cost of cultivation of one eawny of dry land 
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planted in castor oil seeds *and.Thowaray —witl?} 
the price for reducing the erop into oil. 


Paid to Collector for Governmen' 
FOVENUO cee tee ee 8 


> ig 
Ploughing 5 times, 1 Rupee each | 
5 


That is the price 
at Vellore paid to 
ryots but wheo 
4 working one for 
0 | another they do it 


YDS Niwot pee eg 
LNildren for bushes, weeds, and 
ee for rearly half the 


stones 






. Lorie. 
Sowing 1 cawny and covering 0 
Nine seers of castor vil seeds... 0 9 
Nine seers of ‘Thowaray 0 9 
Harvesting and packings. am 2 8f Gee gure 
Manufacture of the seeds into 

oil, Waa whe ee 5.0 
Carriage to Madras... 20 

Total cost Rupees... 19 6 


Produce and sale of the above, a measure Weighing about 


4 pounds, 
250 measures of oil seeds at 1 
Anna each 15 0 
250 do 


of Thowaray 1 Anita 
euch... ae 


one 15 10 
Stalka aud straw., 


20 








‘Yotal produce Rupees... 33° 4 

There is brought to account all the expenses 
for ploughing, sowing, harvesting, manufacturing 
and packing the crop, at a very remunerative 
pric for the ryot (for such were the prices paid 
when employing villagers at Lattery near Vel- 
lore) the net profit of the ryot will be 14 Ra- 
pees per cawny, after having been paid for all 
his works. Note.—When oil seeds sell for one 

_ Anna a measure it is a very remunerative price, 
oil then sells at 40 Rupees per candy : 

In obtaging castor oil good sound seeds yield 
from 43 to 45 per cent of dark lamp oil, by the 
boiling and roasting process ; oil prepared by 
that process is very thick, black and viscid, and 
ia preferred for the manufacture of vegetable 
wax as the albumen in the seeds has been des- 
troyed by the roasting process. Oil of a better 
colour and more fluid is prepared by boiling the 
seeds, then peeling them and afterwards passing 
the almond to the mill but the yield is only from 
36 to 40 per cent. 

Lastly alimpid and perfectly fluid oil known 
as cold drawn castor oil is obtained for medi- 
cinal purposes and sold by Apothecaries, the 
produce of a hundrgl pounds of seeds in cold 
draws castor oil, is very seldom above thirty- 
three pounds per cent. 

(For very complete details of the history, na- 
tural and commercial, of the oil seeds in general } 
aud castor oil seeds in particular and on the | 
manufacture and prices of that oii—See 
Cyclopedia of India, page 3il and seq. page 
1326 & seq.) 





‘The chances of a tolerable crop in barren land 
such as is assessed at 24 Rupees per cawny is | 
two good years and a bad one—great rains are 
most dangerous to the plant as soon as it begins 
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to flower—the plant flowers during the end ‘Of, 
September and all October, these two months are 
very critical for the prospect of the crop. The, 
castor oil plant withstood very well the terrible 
droughts of 1854 and 1855, the crops of these 
two years were average ones—the great rains of 
September and October 1857 destroyed the 
whole plantations of that year, and the price of 
lamp oil rose from 40 Rupees in October 1857, 
to 55 Rupees as it stands now. a 


With oil, selling steadily at 45 Rupges per 
caudy, the culture of the castor oil plant is very 
remunerative, and if a Ryot be sure of always 
selling his oit seeds at one Anna per secr he 
would till thousands of cawnies now left barren. 
If further the Ryot had pertain means of dis- 
posing of that part of his crop without passing 
through the claws of half a dozen Vaniahs, he 
wonld very soon better his condition and in the 
meantime contribute an uuexpected source of 
revenue to the State, for it is necessary to under- 
stand, that not one inch of the land now under 
cultivation for cereals, should be given to the 
cultivation of oil seeds, the Ryot would resort for 
this supplement to his income, to tracks of land 
never cultivated before, and Government knows 
there is no lack of waste lands—One of the best 
ineans for enhancing the abundant production 
of castor oil seeds would be the establishment of 
central work shops where the seeds could be con- 
verted into oil and vegetable wax for the Ryot 
himself, on payment of a small per centage. 


In the manufacture of the vegetable wax the 
manufacturer, as will now be shown can very 
well afford to pay 45 Rupees per candy of oil, 
and it is also cheaper to convert oil into vegetable 
wax for shipment, than to send to Kurope the oil 
in casks.- 


Cost of ten tons of vegetable wax at the Custom House, 
Madras :— 


25,000 Ibs of coarse lamp oil 
at 43 Rupees per cantly... 
Cost of reducing the same 
into vegetable wax... a. 
150 gunny bags and thread 
for packing: 4.0 eae 
Plantain leaves for the in- 
side of packages... 1 
6 Coolies for packing. r 
Carriage from Vellore to 
Custom House Mads @ 
2 Rupees per candy—not 
per Railway but by bullock 
carts—-Railway being 
cheaper but not so careful 
as bandy med. 3 
Commission to a Shipp 
Ageut } per cent... 


2,250 
25 


30 


eo eo fc 8 





i} 





29 » 


>» 
Cost of same quantity of oil bought at Vellore and sent to 
Nadras fot shizaent. 
25,000 Ibs of coarse lamp 
oil at 43° Rapees per 
candy ws vena 2,250 


. 
150 i 





Exch empty d 
ber weighs 
pounds, 





25 carts carrying eight dub- 
bers, 6 Rupees per candy 


or 
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(Hirg of 200 dubbera @ 2 © 


As. per 15 days, 50 0 
Leakage 6 per cent (mini 
« mum) « 2 8 
Commission for” “receiving, 

measuring, storing, and 

emptying, 24 per cent ., 56 4 


Return’ of dubbers to Vel- 
Jore, 4 Rs. per 50 dubbers, 16 0 
—— 2,034 12 

Difference in favor of vegetable wax, only for 
the very short Journey from Vellore to Madras, 
Rupees 215-12; we will continue the voyage 
down tc England, and at every step ‘we shall see 
the difference of cost widening. 

It is merely on account of its low price that 
coarse castor oil is not exported to Europe. The 
price of it does not admit of the heavy expences 
of casks, leakage and shipment. I will give here- 
with the continuation of the voyage of the 25,000 
Ibs, of oil alluded to above. 

We have at Madras on one side, 25,000 Ibs. 
of vegetable wax packed ready for shipment. and 
deposited at the Custom House, a mere shipping 
Agent passes the goods by the Custom House 
and all is over. 


25,000 lbs, of vegetable wax arrived 








at the Madras Custom House,.,, 2,419 0 
5 boats for shipping, 2 tons per 

boat for 3 Rupees, .. i 15 0 
Coolies for shipping, 10 a nas, 14 
Export duties, 8 per cent on 2,500, 15 0 
Freight for 10} tons HEAVY @ 2£ 

per ton, ........4 eed 210 0 
Insurance, dock “charges, “commis- 

BOD, WOivsicaesersincnnsvtesieavens'es xX 0 


Total cost in London... X + 2,720 4 





Lamp oii. 
25,000 lbs, of lamp oilin the go- 









down of.the Agent at Macdras,... 2,634 12 
Charges from godowns to Custom 

House, 20 0 
40 casks @ 12 

each,. o 500 0 
Export duties 3 per cent on § 99 0 
Freight of 50 casks of oil @ 12s. 6d. 

per cask,. 350 0 
10 boats, each g 

Rupees per boat, . tees 30 0 
Insurance, dock charges, conamis- 

CE < Ree xX 0 


Total cost in London... X + 3,633 12 

X’ will always be heavier than X but we can 

afford to put them as equal ani eliminate them, 
we will have then the following results. 


“9,720 for vegetable wax, 
8,630 for lamp oil, 
” »But oil is subject to a considerable leakage, 
and the minimum reckoned upon is 20 per cent ; 
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‘we must fhen add 26 per cent to the price of ' 


lamp oil and we will have then 
Price of 25,000 lbs. of vegetable 


wax in Liondony..: se Rs. 2,720 
Price of 25,000 Ibs. of lamp “oil 

Tit London; :.5 cscs ccesccevecosess » 4,356 

Difference for vegetable wax... 1,636 


The means is known for re-converting vege- 
table wax into lamp oil by a very simple and 
economical process. 

The price of coarse castor oil in London varies 
from 43 to 6 pence per pound according to de- 
mand—vide London Public Ledger, the most 
complete commercial advertiser. 

The price of vegetable wax, though complete- 
ly new in the market, has never been under £38 
per ton; it sold at Havre onthe 25th.of June 
1858 at 5] and 52 Francs per 60 kilogrammes. 

The duty on that produce is fixed in France 
at 50 centimes (5 pence) per hundred pounds; 
in England it enters duty free; vide London 
Public Ledyer of the 25th January 1858, art. 
wax, public sales. 516 Baskets Madras vegeta- 
ble wax, were bought in at 4u Shillings. 

Same. journal 2nd page, 1351 baskets of Ma- 
dras vegetable wax per “ Triumph” to be sold 
on Friday 29th January 1858 atthe Bultic sale 
rooms, 

The cheapness of the vegetable wax may be 
illustrated by mentioning that the horse grease a 
horrid compound, the product of ebullition of the 
unhappy omnibus and hackhorses of London 
and Paris, a black, soft, fetid grease, never sells . 
in London or Paris under £32 per ton, should 
vegetable wax never reach a bigh@ level in 
the markets of England and France, it would 
yet afford a very ample remuneration to the 
manufacturer, and it must be borne in mind 
that it is altogether a new produce, a new cul- 
ture, and thatthe revenue, the ryot, the carrier, 
the Custom House, tle boatman, the sailor, have 
already had an ample share in the benefits offer- 
ed by this new branch of commerce. 

Process for re-converting vegetuble wax into oil. 

The vegetable wax should be melted with 
water ata gentle heat, (not to make it boil}; 
when the wax is melted it must be drawn from 
above the water by a syphon or a cock and put 
into a large vat, at the bottem of which there is 
a layer, of bisulphate of potash swimming in a 
sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid, so as to pre- 
vent the oil coming in contact with the bisul- 
phate of potash. 

The room where the vat is, must be kept for 
24 hours at a heat of 140° by means of a stove, 
the heat should be then gradually decreased to 
120° and 100° and in four days the oii will be 
perfectly liquid and will congeal no more. 

In Extract from the Minutes of Consul- 
tation, in the Pnblic Department, dated 18th 
October 1858, No. -1271. ‘The Right WHono- 
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rable the Governor of Madras in Council re” 
marked that the report submitted by the Com- 
mittee is very favorable to Mr. Loarer’s pro- 
position, and furnishes a comparative calen- 
lation of the cost of manufacturing the Ve- 
getable Wax, from which it appears that Mr, 
Loarer’s process 13 of asfar more economical 
Yhature than that described in Chemical Books. 
By the experiments by Mr. Norton, the cost for 
one ton is Rupees 112-1-6 ; while by Mr. Loar- 
er’s process No. 1, it is Rupees 4-4, aud by 
process No. 2, only Rupees 1-11-3 per ton. 
The Government observed that the value of the 
discovery depends on its really proving the 
means of increasing the export of one of the 
commonest articles of indigenous produce which 
at present does not find its way into foreign 
markets on account of the form in which it is 
prepared, not enabling it to bear the cost of 
transport. The demand for Wax and Stearine 
in Europe is so large aud so permanent, that the 
Governor in Council has no doubt this Vegeta- 
ble Wax will command an extensive sale. 

The Governor in Council authorised the sum 
of five thousand Rupees for Mr. Loarer, and gua- 
rantee a further payment of five thousand Rs. 
to Mr. Loarer on the export of 500 tons of the 
Vegetable Wax.— Madras Committee's Report on 
Mr, Loarer’s Vegetable Wax, 


More recently, Mr. Loarer experimented ‘on 
samples of the following oils, viz. ; 


@ Mlipoo, if Cotton seed. | &. Croton tiglium, 

3, Margosa, ¢ Mustard. + Ground nut, 

¢, Piney noley: » Rape, m, Gold drawn castor, 
*d, Cottomanaka, i Ramtil. x. Cocoanut. 

#. Wood. J. Soapnut, o, Gingely, 


All the samples apparently were genuine, un- 
adulterated and of good quality. He subjected 
each oil to the usual Chemical treatment for the 
manufacture of Vegetable Wax and the follow- 
ing were the results. 

(2997) Zlipoo Oil, produces with great faci- 
lity a perfectly white substance of the consistency 
of good tallow, Illipoo oil is with great advantage 
mixed with Castor oil for the manufacture of 
Vegetable Wax, and xs Illipoo oil has always 
fetched a very low price in the Madras Presi- 
dency, the discovery of this property renders it 
very valuable and will enhance its price for the 
future. 

(2998) b. Margosa Oil, produces a vegetable 
wax as hard as any made from the best lamp oil 
and 6f a light saffron color. Margosa oil has al- 
ways,been sold in the Madras Presidency at a 
very low price but its supply has never reached 
what it could attain should this oil become sale- 
able. Margosa as well as Illipoo oil mixed with 
an equal quantity of cokt drawn Castor oil 
produces a hard vegetable wax of an agreeable 
roseate color. 

(2999) ¢. Piunacotay, produces a thick jelly 
ofa dark olive color and by the addition of a 
smal] quantitv of sulphurie acid the jelly as- 
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s ? 
games a dirty orange color and swells into assoft, 
elastic substance of the appearance of sponge 
cake, id 

(3000) d, Cotamanaka Oil, is changed by Mr. 
Loarer’s process into a thick jelly of a rich 
saffron color, but never hardens. A small quantity 
of Sulphuric acid causes the above jelly to swell 
to nearly double its original volume, but the 
Magma wever thickens. 

(3001) e. Food Oil, is decomposed by Nitrie 
acid into a black spongy substance, hard and 
brittle, heavier than the liquid part of the oil into 
which it sinks: the liquid part assumes a color 
nearly like that of Port Wine and is about as 
fluid as water, much more liquid than the natural 
Wood oil. A thin coating of that liquid part 
applied to a board of deal wood formed in twenty 
four hours a transparent varnish perfectly even 
and bright, the spongy matter above alluded ta 
seems to possess the same properties as a mixture 
of rosin and Anotto. He obtained two identical 
substances by dissolving with Nitric acid, the 
common asphalte used for pavements. A small 
quantity of Sniphurie acid poured uncauti- 
ously on the second day into the Wood oil which 
had been in contact with Nitric acid caused it to 
rush out of the glass with a violent efferves- 
cence and disengagement of smoke aromatic 
fumes and a heat of about 200° Fuh. the aro- 
matic smell was very sweet and much like 
Benjamin. He thinks the Wood oil worthy of 
great attention on account of the varnishes it can 
supply. 

(8002) f. Cotton Seed Oil, was insenaible to 
the treatiuent by nitric acid and after 48 hours 
remained as clear as when poured out of the 
bottle a few drops of the sulphuric acid mixed to 
the oil after the 48 hours of contact with nitric 
acid caused a violent eruption and all the 
phenomena recorded for Wood oil the only dif: 
ference being for Cotton oil the absence of the 
aromasic fumes. 

(3003) g. Mustard Oil, remained unchanged 
under action of nitric acid alone. A few drops 
of sulphuric acid caused the oil to assume a red- 
dish muddy color and on the fifth day decom- 
posed into a light spongy matter having a viscid 
appearance floating upon a red limpid oil. 

(8004) A. Rape Oil, has undergone identical 
changes to what is recorded of Mustard oil. 


(8005) 2. Ramtil Oil, same effects and re- 
sults as per Mustard and Rape oil. 


(3006) 7. Soapnut Oil, same effects as above. 


(3007) &. Croton tiglium, unchanged by Mi- 
tric acid: the addition of a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid caused, in 48 hours, a decomposi- 
tion of the oil, the sides of the glasa became 
coated with a soft elastic crust of a pale dirty 
yellow color and verysimilar in its velvet like, 
appearance to lees of freshly made wines or of 
the funeus on vinegar. 
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5 “(a008) l. Ground nut Oil, unchanged by ;” 


Nitric acid and the addition of sulphuric acid 

*causes the oil to assume a dirty and muddy red 
color, but the limpidity is not changed. 

(3009) m. Cold drawn Castor Oil, hecomes 


red and soou solidifies into a dirty pale yellow | 


mass. 

(3010) . Cocoanut Ox, unchanged by three 
days of contact with Nitric acid, on the fourth 
day added a proportional quantity of sulphuric 
acid and noticed no change on the fifth and sixth 
days, tfie change ifany being an additional fluidity 
of the oil but from a dirty white the oil has be- 
come pale red. 


(8011) 0. Gingely Oil, conducts itself with 
the two acids exactly like Cocoanut oil. 


Mr. Loarer thinks that the Mustard, Rape, 
Ramtil, and Soapnut oils would become emi- 
nently siccative after undergoing a cavelul treat- 
ment of Nitric and Sulphuric acids and could be 
used for paints in supereession of Linseed and 
other similar oils—Mr. Loarer’s M.S. Report 
to Madras Committee reporting on the Resources 
of India. . 


(3012) WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF 
INDIA AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

General remarks. With the exception of the 
weight of the Rupee, (180 grains), there exists 
no defined standard of Weight or Measure in 
India. ‘There are certain traditionary standards, 
but these differ all over the country, and in 
ied are not adhered to, nor is there any 


aw on the subject, by which the gross irregu- | 


larities that prevail can be checked. 

The unit of Linear measure in India, is gene- 
rally the distance from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger of a tall man. ‘This length is 
known as the hat, Hind., or moolum, Tam, 
mora, Tel. and averages 193 inches. It is 
always translated cudit, though invariably ex- 
ceeding the English cubit of 18 inches, by 14 or 
2 inches. In the Southern Carnatic, the adee, or 
length of a tall man’s foot, is in use, and aver- 
ages 102 inches, ‘The @wz of India, (translated 
yard,) is partially in use all over India, but 
varies in different localities from 26 to 36 
inches. In Bombay it is 27 inches, and in the 
North-West Provinces of India it has been defined 
by Government, for the purpose of Survey, at 33 
inches. 

Although the above are the Indian linear 
measures, the English yard and foot are very ex- 
tensively adopted by Native artizans ; and in all 
the Public Works of India, which give employ- 
ment to“thousands of Natives, the English linear 
measure is invariably employed: Considering 
thesefore that this Measure is already so familiar 
to the people, and that their own is so undefined, 
and fluctuating in practice, there can be little 

“doubt but that the English Yard and Foot should 
be determined on as the new Metrical system. 
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Superfictal mersuré need only be noticed in 
‘connection with Land meusure. According to the 
‘ancient Indinn practice an area of land is often 
| named after the quantity of seed required to sow 
it, or the quantity it will produce, aad of course 
the actual area differs according to the opinion 
of the person who makes the estimate. Where 
linear definition is given, mention is made of 
Rods or Ropes, of so many cubits, but the 
; cubit is undefined, and areas of the same de- 
nomination, are derived from different multiples 
of the Rod or Rope. Of the more definite terms 
the Bheega prevails in Bengal and the North-West 
j Provinces. In Bengal it is 1,600 square yards, 
andin the North-West Provinces it is 3,025 
square yards. Inthe Bombay Presidency it is 
not authoritatively defined, but averages about % 
of au acre. The term is quite unknown in the 
Madras Presidency, where the authorised mea- 
isure is the Cawnie of 57,600 square feet, or 
1:3223 acre; there are also other local laud 
measures defined, but presenting great differen- 
ces one from the other; as the chain of 3:64 
acres, the seed-cottah of 1:62 acres, the vaylie of 
6 6 acres, and the dullah of 3°82 acres. 

The greater portion of the North-West Pro- 
vinecs of India has been surveyed by Govern- 
ment Officers. The area of each village (or 
rather parish, to use au English term) is given 
in Imperial acves, but the areas of the fields ap- 
pertaining to each village, are given in local 
bheegas. The introduction of the acre therefore 
was only partial. In the Surveys Intely made in 
the Bombay Presidency, the area of each field is . 
recorded in acres, not only in the English, but 
in the vernacular accounts, and the term is well 
known and understood among the people. Iu 
the Madras Presidency, the districts of Bellary 
and Cuddapah were measured field by field (as 
far as the land was cultivable) in acres, in 183, 
and Kurnool in the same way in 1842. In 
Salem, the records of field measurements made 
about 1800, are entered both in the Native terms 
and their equivalents-in acres, and the acre is by 
far the best known. 

Unter the above circumstances, the introduc- 
tion of the Imperial acre seems not only most 
desirable, but quite feasible. Where Jands have 
already been accurately measured, and contents 
recorded in Native terms, those terms might be 
converted into acres ; and in the progress of the 
Surveys now going on, all measurements might 
be at once in acres, This plan has already been 
successfully adopted in the present re-survey of 
the Southern districts of Madras, and the acre is 
superseding the cawnie. In the new survey now 
in progress in the Madras Presidency, acres and 
hundredths of acres are emploved. 

With regard to the suddivisions of the acre 
they have hitherto in the MadrasPresidency been 
in 40ths (or Goontas), and 16ths of 40ths ; or 
else in 14this (annas) and 4ths of 16ths. 
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Where the natural fractions *of hdlves and” 
quarters, are not employed, a decimal sub- 
division is most desirable ; not only is the: 
computation far easier to the surveyors, but 
yecords in «eeimals, are far more inteHizible 
than in Roods and Perches, and money values in 
relation to areas more easily calculated. ‘The 
‘reas recorded in the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain, in which Survey every field is measured, 
are now in acres, and decimals to the third place. 
There cannot be a better authority for a decimal 
subdivision, and it offers no difficulty to the 
Natives, as regards land measurement. It is 
hardly necessary to argue why a decimal sub- 
division of Zand measure, should be easier of 





introduction than a decimal arangemeut of 
Weights and Measures in general. It is, in practice, 
amere division of account. In England not 
one person in a thousand is the least put out by 
the substitution of Decimals for Roods and Per- 
ches: whereas, not one in a thousand bat would 
he inconvenienced (for a time) by the substitu- 
tion of 10ths of Gallons for Pints, or by Ounces 
of ten to the Pound. The cawnie, itself, is in 
several districts inthe Madras Presidency, sub- 
divided into 100ths, and in the present re-sur- 
vey of the Southern Districts of Madras, the 
decimal subdivision of the ucre has been au- 
thorised, as stated above, 

The larger Weights throughout India are 
utterly devoid (in practice) of rwe or unifor- 
mity, being generally misshapen lumps of metal, 
or stones, and varying in value as well as deno- 
-mination in every district almost. The tradi- 
tionary and acknowledged unit of Weight is 

. generally the Rupes ; thus the ‘ Seer” is said 
to be so many Rupees weight; 
seldom possible to say what was the weight of 
the Rupee forming the original unit. ‘The Rupees 
of the different Native Governmen:s varied con- 
siderably, and even under the British rule the 
Sicca Rupee of Bengal was 192 grains, when the 
Areot Rupee of Madras was 1764. 'Lhese dif-. 
ferences in the small unit would effect the larger 
ones considerably, and aggravate the uncertainty 
asto what was their original and real value, 
Resides this, terms of the same denomination do 


but it is very | 





not by any means denote the same value. A | 
Candy, (Khundee) for instance, in one place dif- 
fers very much from the Candy of another place. 
Again, a Candy, for instance, of Metal, is not 
the same as a Candy of Tobacco ; and there is a 
different Candy for Cotton and Sugar. The 
Candy used in buying, is not always the same in 
the same place, as the Candy used in selling. 
There has however, from time immemorial been 
asmall weight called a éola, in use by Goldsmiths 
and Jewellers, which has maintained a ponderary 
value of about 182 or 184 grains. The 
Furruckabad rupee used in the N. W. Provinces, 
had hitherto been 180-234 grains. ‘The Rupee 
ef Madras and Bombav had been for some years 
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180 grains. 
still remained at 192 grains, but this coinage 
was discontinued in consequence-of Act XVII. 
of 1835, and since that date the Company’s 
Rupee of 180 grains bas been the only Rupee 
coined at any of the Government Mints. When 
the Government of India, by Act VII. of 1883, 
(the main purport of which was to fix the weight 
ot the Furruckabad rupee at 180 grains) 
decided on 180 grains as the Zola, they in the 
same Act declared that this tola should be “ the 
“ unit of a general system of Weights in all Go- 
vernment transactions,” 

The “ Table” of Weights adopted by the Go- 
vernment of India for the use of their own 
offices, is in accordance with Native usage in 
Bengal, and was approved of by the Chambers 
of Commerce in Caleutta and Bombay. It is as 
follows : 





1 Tola «= 180 Graing. 

6 Tolas = 1 Chittak. 

16 Chittaks = 1 Secr =x 80Tolas = 9°057148 ibs, avoir. 
40 Seers, = 1 Mun = (or maund) = 82% Ibs, exactly, 


If any system of Weights be selected from 
those now current in any part of India, the 
above seems to be the best, not only because it 
is founded on a defined standard, originating in 
the weight of the coin of the realm, but because 
it includes the ‘“ Seer” of 80 tolas, which is a 
weight known and acknowledged in some degree 
al! over India. It is in short a Ponderary system 
which as far as facility of introduction is con- 
cerned, has a preference over any other. 

In the 140,000 square miles comprised in the 
Madras Presidency, not a single bazar-man has 
altered his Weights one grain, or his Measures 
one fraction of a cubic inch in consequence of 
the Calcutta notification, Neither was the Act 
intended to go farther than legalise the tola asa 
unit. The “ Table of Weights” has never been 
adopted in the Madras Presideney, even in Go- 
vernment transactions. In the Fort St. George 
Gazette of the 20th October, 1846, the following 
Table of Weights was published as that which 
was to be used in that Presidency : 


180 Grains = 1 Tola 
3 Tolas = 1 Pollum. 

40 Pollums == { Viss == 120 Tolas = 3.085 7lbs avoir. 
3 Viss = = 1‘Maund = 960 Tolas = 24.6857|bs avoir. 


| This “Table” was sanctloned for Madras by the 
Government of India, aud is, as will be seen on 
comparison, entirely different, with the exception 


-of the tola unit, from the Weights adopted for 


Calcutta. 


It will be observed that the Madras Govern- 
ment Table does not acknowledge the “ seer” 
weight at all; but still a seer weight of 80 tolas, 
known as the “pucka” seer is met with all over 
India. This quantity is not much in ug in 
Southern India, where the “ seer” of 24 tolas, call- 
ed the “cutcha” seer, i#*more common. 
ginal unit of Werenr in Southern India, seems 
to have been the cold eoin called by the Enolish. 


The “ Sicca” Rupee of Beagal» 


a 


The ori-« 
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-a “nagoda.” It is now uncurrent, but was about 
52} grains weight, 89 pagodas weight is, accord- 

ing lo the Native Tables, a‘ seer” (cutcha) of 24 
BupeEs weight. This corresponded with the aver- 
age weight of the old Native rupées of 175 grains ; 
but since the introduction of the ‘‘ Company’s 
rupee” of 180 grains, the “ pagoda weight” is 
54 grains generally. The same confusion former- 
ly existed in Bengal, between a Sicca WEIGHT of 
1792 grains, and a Sicca RUPEE of 192 grains. 
There are also “seers,” both in Madras and 
Bombay, of 84 Rupees weight. Still, a seer of 80 
tolas could no doubt be more easily introduced 
throughout India than any other weight. 

The Calcutta official mun” or maund, is 
824lbs, avoir., and is not known in any part of 
the Madras Presidency, except at the Government 
Salt Depdts, and in the Coast trade of grain to 
the port of Madras. The Madras maund is 25lbs ; 
the Bombay maund is 28lbs.; and the Surat 
maund in use on the Western Coast is 31zibs. 

The chief objection to the Ponderary system 
enunciated by the Government of India, is that 
it cannot be made to accommodate itself to the 
Imperial Weights of Great Britain, and this, con- 
sidering the impaytance of the trade between the 
two Countries, and the fact that one is a Depen- 
dency on the other, is a serious drawback. 

The following ‘Table shows the nearest propor 
tions that can be obtained, for converting the 
above system of Weights, to those of Great Bri- 
tain (avoirdupois). 

38,889 ‘Tolas = lb. 

350 Tolas = lbs, exactly. 
1 Beer = 2.057143]bs 

85 Seera == 72lby, exactly 
1 Mun = 894lbs. ezacily : or (82 2857143.) 
7 Muns == 576lbs. exactly 

49 Muns = 86 cwt. (ot 112Ibs.) exactly. 

27.216 Muns = 1 ton (of 2240)bs ) 

490 Muns = 18 tons exactly 

300 Muns == 11 tons (strictly 11.0204) 

It will be seen that under such a system, there 
will always be difficulty and confusion in adjust- 
ing the weights of articles of commerce to the 
English Table, and as the connection between 
the two countries increases, and the European 
element becomes more marked, the inconvenience 
will be more practically felt. 

Mr. Prinsep, in his ‘ Useful Tables” gives a 
list of some 300 Rupees of Native Mints, mostly 
of dates prior to any regular coinage of the’ In- 
dian Government. ‘They average about 175 
grains ; and had the Government adopted 175 
grains instead of 180 for the rupee, a “ Seer” of 
80 rupees would have been exactly 2lbs. avoir- 
af pois ; and a “ Mun” of 40 seers, exactly 81bs. 
avoirdupois, and 25 Muns exactly 2,000lbs., 
or the proposed new Zon for Great Britain. The 
rupee of 180 grains is xow so well established in 
all the Prasidencies, and there is such an enor- 

_.mous silver circulation *n India, that it seems 
“Tmpracticable to reduce the Rupee to 175 grains ; 
and if the same content of pure silver were re- 
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ftained, (Which would be necessary for the credit | 
of the State) the “ touch” would be raised from 

+4 or 91666, to 942, which may be deemed 

tos high for durability. The touch of silver in 

France (where, as in India, it is the legal stand- 

ard of value) is 900. In England it is 925. 

Mr. Bayley proposes a ‘ seer” of 774 tolas, 
instead of 80. As far as the facility for testing 
doubtful weights by the coin of the country, this 
would answer as well as 80 tolas, fora quarter -: 
rupee is just as much a coin of defined weight . 
(45 grains,) as a whole rupee, and where one can 
be obtained, the other can. 

This “ seer” would differ 23 tolas weight from 
the one adopted for Government transactions in 
Calcutta, but practically the ‘ seer’ Weights 
in India, even though professing to be 80 tolas 
weight, are seldom so much. The seer is gene- 
rally said to be so many rupees weight, and as 
the rupees of former days, on which these seers 
were founded, averaged about 175 grains, the 
original weight would be more nearly obtained 
by a “seer” of 773 tolas. Besides, as has al- 
ready been stated the 89 tola ‘ seer” is not uni- 
versal the “seer” weight varying in different 
localities, and to substitute a 772 tola weight in 
these localities, would not be mors of an innova- 
tion, than substituting a “seer” of eighty tolas. 

The “seer” of 77% tolas would be only 5 
grains short of a double pound, or two pounds 
avoirdupois; that is, it would be 13995 grains, 
instead of 14000; which would only make a 
difference of 1°42 Ibs in a proposed new Ton of 
2000|bs, # difference within the limits of error. 
in weighing. It would be advisable perhaps, to 
define the “seer” legally, as equivalent to two 
avoirdupois pounds; andgit might at the same 
time be declared that a seer of 77$ tolas weight 
would not be condemned as short. 

At will be observed from what has been stated 
above, that the Government of India has nei- 
ther in Act VII, of 1833, nor in the ‘ Table” 
set forth by them, made any allusion to Measures 
of Capacity, although it is a matter of more im- 
portance than the Weights, seeing that by far 
the greater portion of the domestic transactions 
in India are in grain. The Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, when on the 19th of May, 1836, 
they resolved to adopt the Weights of the Go- 
vernment, urged the introduction of the Imperial 
gallon for Ziguids, and proposed that new Mea- 
sures of capacity for grain, should be regulated 
by the Weights, but they did not show how this 
was to be done: nor does it seem at all neces- 
sary to make a distinction between ‘ Dry” and 
“ Liquid” Measures. The Government dectined 
to act on the recommendation of the Chamber, 
and whatever might have been contemplated by 
Act VIL. of 1833, nothing has ever been an- 
nounced by way of defining the capacities of the 
Grain Measures in Bengal. The only Measures 
made up (at the Mint) by authority of the Go- 
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vernment, are the Imperial gallon ahd its sub- 
multiples, for use in the Medical and Victualling 
departments; and it seems that the Court of 
Directors in their Despatch of 17th July, 1833, 
expected the “ general adoption in India” of the 
Imperial Measures. The Madras Governinent 
however in their Notification referred to above, 

* promulgated a ‘able of Measures to be used in 
Government transactions, as follows: 
1 Ottuck = 124 enbic inches. 
8 Ollucka == 1 Muasure (Puddee} = 100 cubic inches. 
8 Measures = 1 Marcal = 800 cubic inches. 
And this arrangement was sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Government for the Madras Presidency. 
‘Though 10 years have elapsed, these Measures 
have not been adopted by the people; and even 
in the Lown of Madras, the Government have 
authorised the stamping with the Government 
Seal, the “customary” Measure or “ Puddee” of 
104} cubic inches, which has been the read stand- 
ard sitice 1802, 

In Bombay, the Government have attempted 
to introduce a ‘“ Seer-measure” of Sthe capacity 
of 57 cubic inches, but this being so much simali- 
er than the usual ' Seer-measure” of that Presi- 
dency, the scheme has not met with success, 

Mr. James Prinsep’s observation that “ India 
“ does not, properly speaking, possess» Dry or 
“ Liquid Measures, and that where these are em- 
“ ployed, they depend upon, and in fact repre- 
“sent, the “seer” or ‘ maund” weight,” is 
true of India generally, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras and in some of the Southern 

- Districts, the ordinary grain Measnre is a 
“puddee,” which does not represent any weight; 
aud the “ puddee” varies greatly in different 
localities, e 

The most common grain Measure, and one 
which is to some extent known in almost every 
part of India, is the ‘ seer-measure ;” this is al- 
ways understood to be a Measure which ewhen 
heaped will contain a“ seer” weight of rice, or in 
some pluces instead of rice, a mixture of the 9 
inost common grains, known as the nox-danium 
measurement. ‘The 9 grains used in the Mad- 
ras Presidency, are Rice, Chenna, Cooltee, Pes- 
soloo, Minamaloo, Dholl, Anamaloo, Gingely 
oil-seed, and Wheat. As only heaped measure 
is recognised by Native usage, il is evident that 
there is norule as to the cudic content of the 
Measures used ; for vessels of very different eu- 
bic content may coutain the same when heaped, 
in consequence of having different diameters. It 
is on this account that the values given to Indi- 
an Measures, in such ‘Tables as those of Major 
Jervis, or Dr. Kelly (in his Cambist) being found- 
ed on the guaged cubic contents, do not repre- 
sent the true quantities. 

In 1852, the Madras Board of Revenue insti- 
tuted a special enquiry into the Grain Measures 
of exch district. ‘They were found to be of all 
shapes and materials. Some were in the form 
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pof hour glasses; some were joint@ of banthoos; 
and some earthenware pots; but asa general 
rule, it was foffud that they were in most cis? 
triets intended when heaped, to contain a seer 
weight, or a definite number of seers, either of 
rice, or of mixed grain, but usually rice: and 
the “seer” weight was generally that of 30 
tolas. Measures in every district were guayed 
with Water, Rice, and Cooltee or Horse gram, 
aggl it was found that (taking 100 cubie inches 
of water to weigh 140 tolas, which at _a temper- 
ature of 81° is true to 4 a grain) Rice on au 
ayevage, weighed 113 toias to the 100 cubic 
inches. In the Northern Districts, it averaged 
11! Qolas; in the Town of Madras 114 aud in 
the other Districts 112 and 113, ‘Lhe riceused 
was what is called in Madras, “ Putcha arisee, 
‘Tam.,” Kucha Chawu}, HINb., or RAW RICE, 
to distinguish it from “ Poolungul, ‘PaM.,” 
Oobala Chawul, Hinb., or that which is scalded 
before husking. Old rice would weigh some- 
thing lighter. From experiments made by Mr. 
Bayley afew years ayo, he found 100 cubic 
inches, of the 9 mixed grains, to weigh 115 
tolas. From the Reports of Mr. Shaw, of 
Alimedabad, in the Bombay Presidency, in 1849, 
it appears he found that a Measure holding 
137} tolas of water, held when struck 114$ 
tolas of mixed grain, which gives 1163 to 
100 cubic inches ; and Mr. Reeves, of Poona, 
found that a vessel containing 80 tolus weight 
of water, would hold 66% tolas of mixed grain, 
which also gives 1162 tolas to 100 cubic 
inches. Cooltee, or Horse gram, was found by 
the Madras expcriments to average 116 tolas to 
100 cubic inches, but it varied from 113 to 118. 
From the same experiments, the weights of the 
! heaps (of rice) on various diameters were determin- 

















ed, as shown in the margin ;{ Tolas wt, 
but it is probable that the deal-| Diameter jot Heap 
ers in the bazaar, would not roast a a 
heap quite so liberally. The ne-| 9) ay 
curacy is of course not so great! 34 En 
but that the diameter may be} 3° ‘ 
considered either the inner or at i 
outer. af 8 
The best ‘ Seer-mensures”’ t H 
are about 3} to 3% inches in a 2 
diameter, and 6 inches deep, but] 5° 15 
they are never true cylinders. it Hy 
Their cubic contents are from 6b] 3$ on 
to 662 cubic inches, holding) § rf 
from 74 to 75 tolasof rice when} 6% Bt 
struck, and 80 when heaped. It! 8 
so happens that a vessel of 663,, 7 | 45° 
cubic inches capacity will contain|  ;4 = 
at atemperature of 84°(a good) &, He 
day temperature forlndia,)16650, sf a 
grains, or exactly 923 tolus| $? th 
weight of water. Tits would] 94 92 
hold on an average when struck,” 14s 





742 tolas weielt of rice: and with a diameter 


° 


- India. 
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gf 347 inches, 80 tolas if heaped. Thus ifa “seer’s 
of 80 tolas be adopted, such a Measure would 
ae exactly what is understood by the Natives of 
the country to bea “ Sver-measure.” 

The sub-multiples of the ‘ Seer-measure” are 
generally (not always) used for Liguid measures in 
The only liquids sold by measure, are 
Ghee, (clarified butter,) Oil, and Milk. No de- 
fined measure is used for Arrack and Toddy 
(intoxicating liquors), and Spirits in Madras, 
sold by the “dram” of 5-775 cubic inches, or 
goth of" the old Wine gallon. 

Instead of making 40 ‘ seer-measures” == 1 
“ Mun-measure,” which might cause a confusion 
in the terms of Weight and Measure, (and the 
term Mun or Maund is not in use as a grain 
measure in Southern India,) it would be better 
to give some name to a quantity represented by 
100 Seers. This might be called a ‘ Saotee,” 
from sao, a hundred. ‘The “ Table” adverted to 
above would be as follows : 





























DRY AND LIQUID MEASURES. 
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Mr, Bayley proposes as a Measure of Ospacity, 

a vessel to be called a ‘‘ Seer,” but exactly equiva- 
lent to an Imperial Quart. The present “ seer- 
measure” averages a capacity of 664 cubic inches : 
the Quart is 69°3185. The present “ seer-mea- 
sure” contains when struck, about 74 tolas of 
yice, or 76 of mixed grain, and about 80 tolas of 
either when heaped: the Quart would contain 
78 tolas of Rice, or 80 of mixed grain when 
struck, and (with a diameter of 4 inches,) about 
86 tolas when heaped; but heaped measure 
should not be recognised by Government. He 
thinks that as there exists an English Measure 
wWich corresponds (taking séruck content) 
30 closéty to the Native “seer” of 80 tolas, 
or to the “ seer” of 772 tolas which he 
has. proposed, that it should be adopted, which 
ever of the two “ seers” of weight the Govern- 
_ment may select, It is also to be added, that the 
Quart will contain an even number of tolas 
(rupees) weight in water; namely, 17450 grains, 
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Sr 97 tol#s exaeily,’ at a temperature of 84° 

Fahrenheit. This may be calculated from the 

former Table. 

The “ Seer-measure” then, would be defined 
as a vessel containing 97 tolas of water ata 
temperature of 84°, and its bulk 6973185 cubic 
inches, Areference tq the water being distilled, 
or the height of the Barometer, will not ber 
necessary in practice. The Barometer in the 
Tropics fluctuates very slightly, and a fall of 1 
inch, due to an elevation of about 940 feet, 
would only make a difference of *615 grain, to 
be deducted from the normal 97 tolas assigned 
to the Quart-seer. 

It would not be necessary, if the Government 
recognized séruck measure only, to define the 
diameters (or even the shapes) of the vessels of 
capacity, for all that is required is that they shall 
contain a certain number of tolas weight of water. 
Still for uniformity’s sake, and the more easy 
discovery of fraud, the vessels should be cylin- 
drical, aud it would be desirable that the models, 
as well as all vessels made up at the Government 
Stores, should have a diameter proportionate in 
some simple ratio, to the depth, ‘The diameter 
the same as the depth would be the best, but 
those who are accustomed to measuring grain 
and salf, assert that this would be too broad to 
be convenient, and a diameter one half the depth 
too narrow. A good proportion is that of 3 to 4, 
and the contents of a cylinder being given, it is 
easy to compute the requisite diameter aud depth 


Let s=cubic contents given. 
d=diameter to be found. 
h==depth to be found. 

3:4==diameter tu depth. 


ak ae ee 


1854 X$ 4/10472 
& 


‘Then [I] d=3 











And [Il] d= a4 7854 


From these Formule, we obtain the following 
Table for both Dry and Liguid Measure. 
— 
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3 g /7 |8 |8s8 
Quarts! 2 a £8 a a mete 
Se) 3 a2 |e |283 

Fa 5 a a {ac 

I. {| 97| 69-3185} 4:04] 5°39] 78-3 
IL. | 194/138-6370, 5°10} 6°80| 156-6 
TIT. | 291| 207-9555 5°83 7°80] 234-9 
IV. | 388) 277-2740) 6°42) 8:57! 813.2 
V. | 485| 3465925] 6°92, 9°28, 391-5 
Vir. | 776] 554-5480] 8-09} 10°79} 626-4 
X. | 970) 693:1850 8°71] 11:62) 7383-0 
& | 482] 84-66) 3°18| 4°25) 39-2 
4 | 244 17-33] 255) 340] 19°68 
4 | 1a 866"| 2:00) 2-48 9-8) 
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If a “Seer” Weight* of +773 Yolas=21Us 
Avoirdupois, were adopted, the “ Seer-measure” 
if the vessel be struck, would correspond suffici- 
ently; for the weight of rice varies from 112 to 
114 tolas to-100 cubic inches; and if the 9 grain 
standard be taken, the above “ Seer-measure” 
will contain just 80 tolag (at 116 tolas to 100 

* cubic inches) and be when séruck, the exact equi- 
valent of what is now the average “ Seer-measure” 
when heaped. This of course will render its in- 
troduction much easier than any other struck 
Measure that can be adopted. 

Even in the Madras Presidency, where the 
“ Seer-measure” is not recognised in the Govern- 
ment Notification, such a Measure averaging 
80 tolas weight of Rice when heaped, is in 
use in many of the Districts, and the Se- 
poys of the Native army always buy by the 
Seer, generally considering it to be of the 
Madras ‘‘ Customary” Measure of 1043 cubic 
inches, which would give 694 cubic inches, or 
an Imperial Quart. On the 17th July, 1855, the 
Madras Government, in consequence of some dis- 
pute on the subject, decided that the Sepoys’ 
“ Seer-measure” should be 53 of the “ Ollucks” 
named in their proclamation of 1836, or 682 
cubic inches. This closely corresponds with the 
Quart of 69} cubic inches, which Mr. Bayley 
proposes as the standard ‘“ Seer-measure.” 

The only multiple of the “ Seer-meagure” that 
seems necessary for accounts, is one of 100 Seers, 
which might, as proposed above be called a 

“Saotee.” For sub-multiples Mr. Bayley pro- 

. pose eighths (at’hees) as more in accordance with 
Native usage. It is seldom that a less measure 
appears in commercial accounts than single seers, 
and therefore there is not so much object ina 
decimal sub-division. 

‘The objection to the ‘‘ Seer” proposed by the 
Bombay Government, which is a vessel holding 
a Seer of 80 tolas weight of water, or a capacity 
of 57 cubic inches, is that it is a misnomer. If 
the Native term ‘“ Seer” be used at all, it should 
be the Native idea of a Seer, that is, a vessel con- 
taining a seer weight of grain. The new Bombay 
Seer for grain is not what it is supposed to be, 
and it is no wonder that success has not attend- 
ed the attempt to introduce what the people con- 
sider a deception. A little difference aéove the 
usual “ Seer,” would not have been of so much 
consequence, but this proposed Seer only holds 
70 tolas of mixed grain, even when heaped. If it 
were desired to have a Measure analagous to a 
Seer, to contain a definite number of tolas weight 
of water, it would have been better to have 
guaged the Bazaar Seers with water, and have 
taken the average weight in tolas, about 93, and 
fixed on that for the standard Seer-measure ; 
‘The Bombay Government in their Proceedings of 
the 30th July, 1849, proposed this, but it does 
not seem to have been acted on but if the “ Seer- 
measure” is xo¢ to aecord at all with the Native 
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Measure, it would be just as easy,*and far hettor 
on other grounds, to introduce an English Mea- 
sure of Capacity at once. ° 

The Metrical System which Mr, Bayley would 
propose for India, as combining more decidedly 
than any other that he can think of, the three great 
objects, viz., assimilation to the English system, 
approximation to the existing Native system, and 
a means of testing both Weight and Measure of 
Capacity by the coin of the country, is as fol- 
lows: I. For Zizear measure, the English yard 
and foot, without at present defining the subdivi- 
sions. II. For Land measure, the Acre, deci- 
mally subdivided. Lil. For Weight, the Seer, of 
2lbs. avoirdupois corresponding to 774 Rupees 
weight ; with a multiple of a “ Mun” of 50 
seers, (= 100}bs.) and sub-multiples of “ Annas” 
or 16ths of Seers. IV. For Measure of Capacity, 
a “ Seer-measure” identical with the English 
Quart, and defined as containing 97 tolas of 
water at a temperature of 84°, (containing when 
struck, about a “ Seer-weight” of mixed grain) 
with a multiple of a “ Saogee” or 100 seers, and 
sub-multiples of “ at’hees” or cighths. 

Mr. Bayley has succeeded in obtaining a de- 
cimal subdivision of the Acre in the new Re- 
venue Survey of the Carnatic, and he also had 
occasion to recommend a decimal notation of the 
Assay reports of the Madras Mint. 

‘The Natives of India will not of their own ac- 
cord do what the people of England would not 
do without a legal enactment, and any Law, must 
be compulsory, It would have been deemed use- 
less to attempt the introduction of a uniform me- 
trical system by a Proclamation in the Gazette, or 
by official influence, in England, where all classes 
of people admitted the inconvenience of so much 
diversity, and it is not likely that such measures 
will be successful in India, where the people do 
not admit such inconvenience, and the petty deal- 
ers are directly interested in a continuence of the 
present irregularity. 

Tt may be thought that as it is already penal 
offence to use false Weighis and Measures, the 
public are sufficiently secured ; but there is little 
ase in testing them as long as the Standards are 
not defined by law and the following are a few 
instances of the inconvenience arising from this 
laxity. 

‘The first case was one, where the Land 
Revenue having been fixed originally with re- 
ference to the produce and price of grain, com- 
plaints were made of its pressure, in consequence 
of a continued fall(as it was asserted) of price. 
To ascertain the truth of this, was of mugh impfor- 
tance, and investigations were made by Goyern- 
ment, in the course of which it was discovered 
that in one District, the official “ Price Retorns” 
had been 20 per cent. in error for some years, 
inconsequence of the grain-dealers having aly 
tered the capacity of their Measures. In the 
second case, 2 merchant ata seaport town sold 
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a ebain number of “ candies” of copper toa 
captain of a vessel, who found on re-weighmeut 
dor sale at Madras, that the weight was short. 
The seller was able to show that he sold by the 
Candy where he resided, and if the dispute had 
not been settled by an amicable arrangement, no 
~ official authority could have decided the question, 
inasmuch as the Candy isso many Seers, and 
the Seer so many Rupees, but whaé Rupee no 
one can tell : certainly not the present one, which 
is some grains heavier than the Rupees of the 
Native fnints, current when the Weights were 
originally established. In the third case, a 





long correspondence took place in the Mili- 
tary Department, in consequence of a dis- 
pute as to whether a regiment of Sepoys iad 
not overdrawn their rations; it being as- 
serted that the Seer-measure of the town 
where they were quartered, was too large. ‘he 
Government requested the opinion of the Board 
of Revenue, but the only answer they could give, 
was that the Native “ Seer” differed in different 
places, at the option of the bazaar-men, and that 
ag the Government fh their Proclamation had 
made no mention of a Seer for use “ in Govern- 
ment transactions,” there was no official defini- 
tion of such a Measure. In the fourth case, the 
Board of Revenue at Madras were informed that 
Measures of Capacity were in use in the ‘Town, 
bearing the Government stamp, and yet differing 
in capacity from the content prescribed by the 
Proclamation mentioned above. These Measures 
were examined, and found to be 4 per cent. in 
error, but the Stamping Department asserted that 
they were in accordance with an old Standard in 
their Office, and the Government declined even to 
prohibit their Seal being affixed to Measures 
openly at variance with their own Proclama- 
tion. All these instances occurred within three 
or four yéhrs, and similar cases happen 
constantly, for want of some positive law on 
the subject, and the evil cannot be remedied by 
a mere Proclamation, which is not binding. It 
is now 10 years since the Madras Proclamation 
was published, and models distributed over the 
country with injunctions to the Public Officers 
to press their adoption ; but with very few excep- 
tious, the attempt has failed, and those very ex- 
ceptions only add to the discordance already 
prevailing. [tis to little purpose for Govern- 
ment to proclaim a Standard, if its use is not 
enforced, or if it is not to be considered as deci- 
sive in case of dispute. It appears obvious, that 
whege such inconvenient discrepancy and uncer- 
twinty exist, it ia the duty of Government to 
decide “apon some Standard, and having once 
decided, not to allow the people the option of 
accgpting it or not. It will often happen that 
when a practice is insisted on by law, and pen- 
alties attached to ite infraction, no resistance will 
“be made ; whereas if the people are aware that 
there is no law, and no means of enforcement,” 
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their opposttion wall Ye most pertinacious and if 


they can only hold out long enough it must be 
effectual 


It may be said that in some of the Bombay 
provinces a new Standard has beet introduced 
with success without legal compulsion, That 
a reform in the Wights—that is, selecting 
the best known of those already in use - has 
been partially carried out by the personal 
influence of some energetic magistrates, is 
no doubt the case; but as regards the Mea- 
sures of Capacity, a most important branch 
of metrology to the people of India, the attempt 
has only succeeded apparently, in one or two 
instances ; and to show how little is to be expect- 
ed from the progress of education, and march of 
intellect, the reform has been found impracti- 
cable (there being no daw to enforce it) in the 
towns of Bombay and Surat, where it might be 
supposed that official influence and educational 
enlightenment would have aided the desired ob- 
ject. 


Even in those cases where the shopkeepers are 
said to have adopted the new Weights and Mea- 
sures, assertions are not sufficient. When the 
subject was under investigation at Madras, Re- 
ports were received from two Districts, most po- 
sitively asserting that the Government Standards 
were in use; but on subsequently sending for 
Measures actually used in the bazaars, it was as- 
certained that the Civil authorities had been 
misinformed completely and Native subordinates 
err often from ignorance. 


All Government transactions, accounts, tariffs, 
&c., should be in terms of the new System, and 
in every purchase made by the Public. Depart- 
ments, their own Standard Weights and Measures 
should be employed. This would supersede 
the attempts (always futile) to specify on every 
occasion, in equivalent terms of the authorized 
standard, the ever varying and uncertain values 
of the Native Weights and Measures. For ge- 
neral purposes, and asa guide to the Depart- 
mental officers, Tables of equalization should be 
prepared for each District, showing the average 
results of experiments made to determine the 
value of the local Weights and Measures. Such 
Tables though useful, will not of course be con- 
elusive in every case of purchase, inasmuch as 
Weights and Measures differ in different villages, 
and the Tables can only give the result of the 
average of the District. Such Tables have been 
lately compiled in the Presidency of Madras. 

he folléwing memorandum by Mr. Bate, being 
an Enclosure in a Letter from the Court of 
Directors of the E. I. Company to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, dated 6th July, 1829, on the 
occasion of forwarding Standard Weights and 
Measures in accordance with Act 5, Geo. IV. 
cap. 74, 
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Tans L.[Thermometer] TaByelI[Barometer.] |? The following Abstract adapted? to lbs. evoirt 








Temp. Fahr. 
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Grains to, add 
or deduct. 


25°30. 
22°46 
19°86) 
16°00 
12°38 
8:56 
4°38) 
0°00) 
4°62 
9°49) 
14°60 
19°94) 
25°52 
31°33 
37:38 
48°63 
50:06 
“56:69 
63°52 
70°55 
17-78 
85°21 
92°84 
100°67 
108°70 
116-93 
125-36) 
133:99 
142°82) 
15185 
161-08 
170°51 
180°14 
189°97 
200-00 
21023 
220-66 


‘At a temperature of 750 Fahr, a Gallon of distilled water weighs 77°78 grains ess than 70,000 grains, 
Or 70,000 grains—77'78 grains = 69922°22 grains. 
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Ex. Suppose the 
Barometer at 29°54 
inches, (delow 802) 
*5=1'2800 
"04 +0984 





1:3284 grains 
to be deducted from 
the Gallon of 70,000 


grains. 


= o 
If the Barometer is 
above 30 inches, the 
grains are to be add- 
ed. 
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and to Tola (or Rupee) weights, bas been prepar- 
ed from the above. m 


























A 
58 a 
Temp.| 43°23 7) 3 Tolas. 
3 2 
2S & = 
e=~ |H# | 8 
o =) <i 
2 ne ree) 
80° | 25203-6 36005, 140°020 
81° | 252006} 3-0 3 6001) 140-003) 
82° | 2519741 8-1 3°5996! 139-986 
83° | 251943] 3-2 8:5992) 189°968 
84° | 25191-0) 3-3 8:5988) 139-950 
85° | 251877) 3:3 35983! 139-932 
86° | 24184°3) 3-4 8-5978) 189:913 
87° | 25180-8) 3-5 3:5973) 139°894 
88° | 25177°3) 3-5 3°5968) 139°874 
89° | 25178-7) 3-6 3°5963) 139-854 
90° | 251700] 3-7 8°5957) 139-834 
91° | 251662} 8:8 ¢ 35951) 189/812] 
100° | 25129-0) 3:5899) 139-600 


—Mr. W. H. Bayley in No. 4 New Series of 
Madras Journal of Science for July to September 
1887. 


Mr, Prinsep remarks that the system of weight 
established in India by Regulation VII of 1833, 
was founded on the same unit as the rupee of 
the equalized monetary system of British India, 
This unit of the British Indian Ponderary systema 
is called the tola, which weighs 180 grains 
English troy weight, and from it, upwards, are 
derived the heavy weights viz :—Chattack, Ser, 
and Man or Maund; and its subdivisions, the 
smaller or Jeweller’s weights called Mashas, 
Ratis, and Dhans. ° 


The following scheme comprehends both of 
these in one series. 


| |2 a d 
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40] 3,200} 8,400] 3,07,200119,28,800 
80] '400/ 4,800) (38,400! 1,53,600 
16 80! 960} 7,680 ‘30,720 
1 5| 60; 480! 1,990 
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» 
(3013) The ‘* Man” or Maund of 8,400 toh, 
is that established by Regulation VII ‘of 1838, > 
and differs from the many weights of the same 
name throughout the country. > 


(3014) Panseri from ey five and 4, 


a ser, as its fame denotes, is a five ser weight. 


AVEIGHTS AND “MEASURES, 
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(3015) Ser jr A Ser, is the commonest 
eveight in use in the retail business of the bazars 
of India, and as it varies in quantity with the 
article sold, it has to be described as the Ser of 
so many tolas. ‘The standard or Bazar Ser 
of Bengal, being always 80 tolas. ‘Lhe Ser of 
salt is 82 tolas. 


2 

(8016) Chhatak from ee Six and- as 
marks, is the lowest denomination of the gross 
weightseand is commonly divided into halves 
and quarters (called in Bengali kachha), thus 
marking the line between the two series, which 
are otherwise connected by the relation of the ser 
&c. to the tola. 


(3017) Tola 443 The tola is chiefly used in 
the weighing of the precious metals aud cvins. 


(3018) Mashas ato Ratis 3 yand Dhans 


wt? are used chiefly by native goldsmiths and 
jewellers. They are also employed in the native 
valuation by assay of the precious metals. 

The following table will show how far the In- 
dian system of weights corresponds with the Troy 
weights of England and with the “ Systeme me- 
tricale of France.” The coincideuce of the former 
is perfect : and in the latter, the masha nearly 
accords with the grarame and the ser with the 





kilogramme. 

British Indian Weights |English Troy Weights, Wonks. 
(One Man. ... loo, 0 0} 37820182 
‘One Ser 2] 6) oO 0 933.005 
One Chhatak of a) a7} ae} 58810 
One Tole. .. of Oo} 7} 18} 602 
One Masha... «+ Q ‘| G 15 0-972 
‘One Rati... 0 4 of 1-875] 0-122 











The following acale will suffice for the conver- 
sion of English Troy weights into those of India. 
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- 1 24) 01333 ete. 
t 1| 09-0055 ete. 
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* The following are a few of the ,valuations for 
the priucipal weiekts of Europe, ete. extracted 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
rom Kelly’s Catmbist, p- 222, the weights in , 
‘Troy grains have been converted into tolas by 
dividing them by 180. 




























2.8 283 
a a) 
aa] 43 
« es, 
Place and Denomination. se ae 
Bea] 285 |" 
#33 | 848 
eB z 
Aleppo, 0-405} '7890°410 
Basra, 0-450} 8000-000) 
Cairo, 86965 86564 
Calicut, 0°383| 8347°826) 
China, 8-221 993'446) 
Constantinople, Chequee. 27588 116°199} 
Damascus, 2600] 1252173 
Denmark, 20.183 158546) 
England, 32°000| 100'000) 
France, Kilogramme.. 85-745 87320 
Germany, Cologne Mark 20044} 189 648] 
Holland, Mark.......eeseeee 21:100) 151°658) 
Italy, Florence and Leg- 
hora Libra,.... 21111 109-923) 
Mocha, Vakia.., : 2°655} 1205-020 
Pegu, Tical.... 1188; 2427°307] 
Persia, Dirham 0839] 3812297! 
Portugal, Mark 19675) 162-642} 
Prussia, Mark. 20°050 159°600) 
Rome, Libbr: 29°077 110°049) 
Russia, Poun 35°102| 91-16} 
Spain, Mark. 19-725 162230) 
Venice, Mark. 20°452) = 156°457] 
Vienna, Mark... 24-072 132°933 





At Madras the ‘man’ ia assumed as equal to 
25 lbs. avoirdupois : and at Bombay the more 
convenient equivalent of 28 lbs. or one quarter , 
cwt. has been adopted for the standard man. 

The scr at Madras contains 8 palams, of 10 
pagodas each, so that like the ser of Bengal it 
has the subdivision into 80 parts, In. the Ma- 
labar system also used at Madras, 24 palams 
(1 fanam) make a ser, and the tola occupies the 
place of the man ; it is equal to 23°192 Ibs, 

The ser at Bombay is divided into 30 pa’is 
or 72 tanks or 72 grains troy each. 

(3019) Tank, as now existing in Bombay is 
72 grains. In Dharwar it is §0 grains and in 
Abmednuggur it is 268 grains. 


Man. The man system follows the common 
scale ; viz: 
16 Chhataks = 1 ser. 
40 serg = 1 man. 
20 mans =1 


khandi or mani. 


Panseri. The use ofa five ser weight also 
universally prevails under the name of Panseri, 
dhari or visa. The dhari from its name how- 
ever, seems to be properly a measure, and ac- 
cordingly, while in Malwa it is equal to 6 sers, 
in other places it is found of 4, 42, 53,10, 11, 
and 12 sers. 

(3020) The terms adhola or adheli half; 


pao or powah, quarter ; adhpao half guarter, 
explain themselves 
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(3021) Dry and Liquid Measured. 
India does not, properly speaking, pos- 
sess dry or liquid measures. Where these are 
employed, they depend upon, and in fact repre- 
sent the se? or man weight and the value of a 
vessel of capacity rests solely on the weight 
«contained in it. The modéin which this is effect- 
ed for the dry measures of the south and west 
of India is by taking an equal mixture 
of the principal grains, and forming a vessel to 
hold a given weight thercof so as to obtain an 
average meastire : sometimes salt is included 
amongst the ingredients. ‘Trichinopoly is the 
only place where grain is said never to be sold 
by weight. The markul (properly Marakkal, 
from the Tamil) and para are the commonest 
measures ; the latter is kuown throughout India. 
In Calcutta itis called ferrah and is used in 
measuring lime ete: whicli is still recorded how- 
ever in mans weight. In its weights, Southern 
India retained, from the ancient Metrology of 
the Hindus, most of the names and terms pro- 
perly hindu, ae pela, yj tula: visa ; Ve 


bhara ;  khari ; e handi), baha. Through- 
qut the Moghul empire on the contrary, the ser 
and man were predominant. ‘The word ‘man’ 
of Arabic or Hebrew origin, is used throughout 
Persia and northern India, but it represents 
very different values in different places. Thus 
the'man of Tabriz is only 64 lbs. avoir., while 
that of Palloda in Ahmednuggur, is 1634 lbs. 
The Man of India varies principally as follows : 


a 


Man of Bengal, containing 40 sers, and aver- 
aging 80 Ibs. avoir. 


Man of Central India (Malwa Ajmere, &c. 

20 sers & ... 40 2, 
Gujarat & Bombay 40 ... & = 28 ... 
Southern India... 25... 


wo» 


oyay 


There are however, many other varieties of 
ians, from fifteen to 64 seers in weight, which 
it is unnecessary to particularize, 


By the British enactment ‘of the Ist January 
1826, one imperial measure was established as 
a substitute for the variable wine, oil and corn 
gallons of England, with their multiples and 
divisions, ‘This imperial gallon was made to 
contain 10]bs, avoirdupois weight of distilled 
water, weighed in air at the temperature of 62° 
Fahr. the barometer standing at 30 inches. It 
has a capacity therefore of 277-274 cubic inches, 
and the following are a few useful derivatives 
from this unit. 
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‘The gallon nearly corresponds with the Pan- 
seri or dhari of the Indian Corn measures while 
the bushel bears the same proximity to the man 
weight. 


The following is the scale of measures in use 
at Madras. 


Cub. In. 
1 Otuk = 11.719 
8 Olluke = E Padi — 93,752 s 
8 Padis = 2 Markal. = 0,750 = 27ibe. oz, 
5 Markals = 1 Parra == 8,750 2dr, water. 
400 Paras = 1 Garce = 300,000 


(8022) Garce, Tzu. Garissa a Madras mea 
sure of 400 paras, 

(3023) Olluk, Hinp. St 5: 
sure of 11.719 cubic inches. 

(3024) Padi. Tam. a Madras measure of 8 
Olluks. 


Put Marakal, Tam., a Madras measure> 
ol adis. 


a Macwas mes: 


.WEIGHTS AND’ MEASURES. 
(9026) PA#ra, TEL.,a Madras measure of F 
Markals. 
* (3027) Ceylon. The dry measure of Cey- 
Jon, is thus given in the Oriental Metrology. 





gallons, inch. 

4 Cutchundoos = 1 Ser = 024 = 43d dram, 4 438, 
48 Sere =1Coomly = 116 

2-6 Goornis = 1 Markel = 268 

2 Markals == | Parra = 676 cube of 11°66 ins. 
8 Parras = 1 Amonam = 46-08 53 bushela.~ 

Sf Amonams = 1 Last = 432 =» 6f quarters, 


(3028) Linear Measures. 

(3029) Biswa from Hinp., Twenty, 
is the twentieth part of a Beegha, and besides 
being a measure of land, is also used to signify 
the extent of proprietary right in an estate. Bach 
estate or village is considered an integer of the 
Beegah which is divided into imaginary Biswas 
and Biswansees, to show the right of any parti- 
cular party. Thus the holder of 5 Biswas is a 
holder to the extent of one fourth of the entire 
village ; precisely in the same way as the 4s was 
used amongst the Romans. Thus. heres ew 
summuncia, heir to one-twenty fourth’ 
heres ea dodrante, heir to three fourths ;—Aeres 
eg asse, sole proprietor, In the same manner, 
bes, bessis, was used to express a dissou berar,— 
sociua ex besse, and thus in sound and mean- 
ing, for of course there is no real connection, 
there isa close resemblance between the words. 
Bes when it was thus applied as a Sub-division 
of the ds, was the eighth part of a Jugerum or 
acre ; not, as is usually applied, two thirds, 

(3030) Coss ¢ Hinp. The itinerary 


measure of Ladle, of wilh the precise value has 
been much disputed, chiefly on account of the 
difficulties which attend the determination of the 
exact length of the Gaz or Yard. ‘The Ayeen-i- 
Akberee lays down distinctly that the Coss con- 
sists of 100 cords (tunab), each cord of 50 Gaz; 
also of 400 poles (ban), each of 124 Guz: either 
of which will give to the Coss, the length of 
5,000 Gaz. The length of the Coss, as ascer- 
tained from the average distances of the old 
Minars or Coss pillars, is == 2 miles, 4 fur- 
longs, 158 yards. In different parts of India 
however, these vary. 

The Guzeratee Coss, is the greatest distance 
at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, 
which is determined to be 50 Jureebs or 15,000 
Guz. ‘This Coss resembles the Chinese lis, i e. 
the distance which can be attained by a man’s 
voice, exerted on a plain surface, and in cabin 
weather. Another ia Bengal, is estimated by 
plucking a green leaf and walking with it till it 
dy Another is measured by a hundred steps 
made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her 
head and a child in her arms. All these are 
very indefinite standards. ‘The same may be 
rerfarked of the Oriental mee?, as well as the 
European mile and league. Thetwo former evi- 

-dently derive their name ffom the Roman Milliare 
and the difference of the value proves that the 
wade wehe wan. aera withnot reference 16: 
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tks etymological signification. ‘According to the 
Kamoos, the oriental Meel isa lax and vague 
measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee 
to be to the English one, as 189 to 112. ‘The 
league also, from the German Jugen, to see, and 
signifying the distance that can be readily seen 
by the eye on a plain surface, is as indefinite as 
a Guzeratee Gao, and a Bengal or Dhuppea Coss,” 
Coss, is ag Indian word : the equivalent in Per- 


van is Kuroh 8, the same as the Sanserit 
word Krosa, of which four go to the Yojan, about 
the precise value of which different opinions are 
held, four Euglish miles according to Bopp; 44, 
5 and 9 miles according to Professor Wilson ; but 
according to the distances in Fi Hians route, the 
Yojan in his time, was equal to seven English 
miles, and this agrees much better with what we 
find the Yojan to be when we resolve it into its 
component parts. 
8 Barley corns = | finger 
24 =1Dund 
1000 = 1Krosa 

4  =1Yojan 
and estimating the fingers breadth at eight barley 
corns, this makes the Yojan equal to six miles, 
one hundred and six yards, and two feet. ‘ 

In the Linear Systems of India, the basis of 
all is the same, the cubit or human forearm: 
and this unit is found in Oriental countries as 
well as in the West, divided i..to two Spansand 
24 fingers’ breadths. ‘Chus under the Hindu 
princes, the hath (in Sanserit hasta) was equal to 
two vitesti or spans and to 24 angule (angula)* 
The angul, finger, is divided into 8 jau (Sanscrit 
yava) or barleycorns. 4 Haths or cubits=1 
danda or staff : 2000 dandas make = 1 Kroaa 
or kos, which by this estimation should be 4000 
yards English or 24 miles. The Litavati states that 
10 haths make one bans or bamboo and 20 bans 
in length and breadth=1 niranga of arable land. 

Natives of India continue speaking of the 
hath or cubic, alluding to the natural human mea- 
sure of 18 inches, more or less, and it is practical- 
ly used in measuring off cloths, ribbons, &c., and 
in taking the draft of water of a boat. Ln many 
places also, in Bengal and in Southern Indie, 
the English cubit has been adopted as of the 
same value as the ‘Native measure. 

In Burmah, the people seemingly use a line- 
al measure of this name, consisting of the natur- 
er cubit plus a band breadth, which’ would -be 
about twenty inches. o 

(8031) Doncha,y ypofourand whalf. A word 


in use with the surveying Ameens of India, 
when reducing their linear measurements to Beeg- 
has; the other words used by them in fractional 
multiplication are, 


Deorha 1} Poncha 54 
Dhuma 23 Khoneha 64 
Honta 33 Sutoncha 1k 
BDhoncha _4t 
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The size of 
Ameens to go beyond this. 

To Madras, Sir ‘Thomas Munro established “a 
measure (called aground or mani) of 60x 40 or 
2,400 square-feet, of which 24 makea kani 
= 57,600 square feet, =6400 square yards, or 
gxactly equal to four Bengal Bighas. 


The Madras kani is to the English acre, as 1 
to 1:3223, or as 121 to 160 nearly, © 

In Chingleput, the adi or Malabar foot is used, 
which is 10.46 inches: 24 adis = 1 kali, and 
100 square kalis— 1 kani or nearly an English 
acre. ‘[hecommon kali however is 26 adies or 
22% feet which makes the kani = 1 acre, 283 
perehes, Z 

(3032) Guz. 8 or yard. The Ilahee Guz of 


Akbar is assumed by the British Government of 
India to have been 33 inches. The value of this 
measure varies in different parts of India. In 
some places the English yard of 36 inches is 
understood and will doubtless soon supersede all 
other values ; but the term gaz,isone of Ma- 
homedan introduction. 

The Akbari gaz for cloth measure = 46 fin- 
gers = 34} English inches. 

The Ilahi Gaz. established by Akbar as the 
sole standard measure of the empire —40 fingers 
== 802 English Inches. 

The Akbari beegha, of 3600 square gaz, 
== 2600 square yards = 0.538 or somewhat 
more than half an acre, on the above estimation. 

The ahi gaz of Akbar was intended to su- 


‘persede the multiplicity of measures in use in the 


16th Century ; and in a great degree it still 


« maintains its position in the Upper Provinces of 


7 


India, In general however, different measures 
are employed in each trade, and the cloth mer- 
chant in particnlar has a distinct gaz of his own. 


(3088) Jureeb, Gv >>Persian, A measuring 
chain or rope. Before Akbar’s time it was a rope, 
but he directed it should be made of bamboo with 
iron joints, as the rope was subject to the in- 
fluence of the weather. European surveyors use a 
chain. A. Jureeb contains 60 Guz, or 20 Gut,has, 
and in the standard measurement of the upper 
Provinces of India, is equal to 5 chains of 1lyards, 
each chain being equal to 4 Gut,has. A square 
of one jureeb is a Beeg,ha. Till the new system 
of survey was established, it was usual to measure 
lands paying revenue to Government, with only 
18 knots of the Jureeb, which was effected by 
bringing two knots over the shoulder of the 
measurer to his waist. Rent freeland was measur- 
ed with the entire Jureeb of 20 knots. A Jureeb 
in Hebrew and Arabic signified originally only 
a measure of capacity, equal to 4 Qufeez, or 
384 Mud, (Latin modius) and in course of time 
came to signify the portion of land which required 
as much to sow it as a Jureeb would contain. The 
Pat, ha and Nalee of Garhwal and Kumaon have a 


e fields "rarély require the’ 








WHALES. ae 
stmilar origin.—Prinsep’s Antiquiti&d, by Thonas? 
pages 96,7, 8, 107, 112, 4, 126, 129, 130, 

‘At the cession of the Carnatic besides the® 
Chittoor Pollams in N. Arcot there were the 
2 large Zemindaries of Calastry and Cavetnaggur 
the latter also known as Bom Rauze’s country, 
Throughout the latter country (Bom Rauze’s) the 
foot of *the village God of Nanaveram was always 
taken as the unit of Land Measurement of which 

64 = 1 Goontah. 
100 Goontah in Poongee. 

12 or 15 in Nungee. } = 1 Cawhee, 

(3034) WEULS are often sunk in the alluvial 
soils of India, as foundations for architectural 
structures. 

(3085) WHALES, The following kinds oc- 
cur at Japan. Kud suri, Jap. is caught fre- 
quently about Japan, but particularly in the 
Sea Khumano, which washes the Southern Coasts 
of the great Island Nipon, as also about the 
islands T'sussima and Goto, and upon the coasts 
of Omura and Nomo. 

Sebio, Jap. is the chief, and indeed the largest 
of the whale kind. It affords most train-oil, 
and its flesh is very-good, and wholesome, so far 
that fishermen, and the common people attribute - 
their good state of health amidst all the injuries 
of cold and weather, which they are continually 
exposed to, chiefly to their eating this flesh. 

Awo Sangi, commonly Kokadsura, that isa 
small whale, is gray or ash colored, smaller than 
the Sebio, from which it also differs something 
in shape. 2 

Nagass, Jap. is commonly 20 to $0 fathoms 
long, and has this particular, that it can stay 
under water for twa or three hours, during which 
time it can travel a vast way, whereas other 
whales must’ continually come up to the surface 
of the water for fresh supplies of air. 

Sotookadsura, Jap. that is, the whale of blind 
people, so called from the figure of a Bijwu, a 
sort of * Lute, which blind people in Japan use 
to play upon, which is said to be naturally re- 
presented on its back, It is nota very large 
sort, and seldom exceeds ten fathoms in length. 
It is caught frequently about Japan, but the flesh 
is reckoned unwholesome food, being as they say 
too hot, and occasioning coughs, fevers, eruptions 
on the skin, and sometimes small-pox. It is 
brought to market with other fish, and sold for 
the flesh of the sebio, but those who know it 
will never buy it. 

Mako, Jap. never exceeds three or four fathoms 
in length. This same name is given to the yeun 
ones of the other kinds. This is caught fraquenfly 
upon the Eastern Coasts of Japan, as also upon 
the coasts of Kij nokuni and Satzuma. Amber- 
gris is found in the intestines of this Whéle, 
The head yields a small quantity of train-oil, 

Twasikura, (Japan,) that is Sardin’s Eater, has » 
a tail and fins like common fish. They saw thia” 


anvt when we went nn tn anne hetween Gemiade 
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62? and Sinmaseki and Keempfer took it to be tha 
which the Datch call Noord Caper. Of all these 
ecveral kinds of whales nothing is thrown away 
as useless, excepting only the large Shoudder bone, 
‘The skin which is black in most kinda, the fesh 
which is red and looks like beef, the intestines, 
which from their remaikable length are called 
Feakfirs, that is, an hundred fathoms Jong, and 
all the inward parts are eaten pickled, boiled, 
roasted, or fried ‘The fat or blubber is boiled 
into train-oil, and even the sediments of the 
second Goiling are eaten. ‘The bones, such as 
are of a cartilaginous substance, are boiled when 
fresh, and eut, or seraped, cleaned and dried for 
the use of the kitchen. Several little things are 
made of the jaw-bones, fins and other bones, 
which are of amore solid substance, and particu- 
larly their fine steel-yards for weighing gold and 
silver are made of them, and have borrowed their 
name from thence.—Kempfer’s History of 
Japan, V.L. pp. 133,134. 

(3036) WINES OF PERSIA. Persia is sup- 
posed to be the native country of the vine; 
and this opinion seems to reecive confirma- 
tion from the extraordinary perfection to 
which its fruit there attains. “ Grapes,” says 
Oliver, in his description of the country 
round Ispahan, “ every where abound, and their 
quality is excellent, None of those whieh I had 
tasied at Constantinople, in the islands of the 
Archipelago, in Crete or Cypress, in Syria, in 
Province, or in Italy, appeared to ine comparable 
to the Kismis grape, of which the berry is white, 
of fy oval shape, and middling size, having a 
very delicate skin, and no seeds.” [Voyage dans 
VEmpire Othoman, Tom. [LE p- 108. At Shiraz, 
they are described as growing * toa size and 
fulness hardly to be matched in other climates.” 
[Travels in| Georgia and Persia by Sir R. Kerr 
Porter. V. I. p. 706.) But, aceording to Mr. 
Morier, even grapes of Shiraz are surpassed in 
quality by those of Casvin. ‘That city,” -he ob- 
serves, “ is environed by vineyards and orchards 
to a considerable extent, the former of which yield 
a grape celebrated throughout Persia for the good 
wine it produces. ‘Ihe vine-dressers water their 
vines once in the year, which is twenty days after 
the festival of the Noroz, about the 10th of April; 
and the vizier mentioned that the soil, which 
is clayey, is so good, that the moisture it imbibes 
suffices until the next irrigation.” [Secoud Jour- 
ney through Persia, p. 203.] 

The Mahomedan Religion, prohibiting the use 
of wipe to its followers, tends to restrict the ma- 
nudacture to those places where the Jews, Arme- 
nians, of fLindoos, fori part of the population, 
But the Persians have always been less scrupu- 
loug observers of this precept of the Koran, than 
the other Mahimedans; and several of their 
Kings, unable to resist (ie temptation, or con- 

“seiving themselves above the Jaw, have set aft 
example of crunkenness, which has been very 
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fenerally followéd &y their *arjocts. Shah 
Abbas IL, as we tearn. from Chardin and 
‘Tavernier, was much addicted .to wine, and 
made his courtiers share in his cups. His 
cellars were abundantly stocked with the choi- 
cest vintages of Georgia, Karamania, and Shi- 
raz, preserved with great nicety in bottles of 
Venice crystal; and, every six weeks, he receiv- 
ed from thy first of tese countries a supply of 
twenty chests, each of them containing ten bot- 
ues, and cach bottle about three quarts. He had 
also, at different times, wines sent him from 
Spain, Germany, and France ; but he drank only 
those of Persia, thinking them preferable to ail 
others, A particular officer was appointed to 
superintend his wines, and to watch the proceed- 
ings of all those who made or sold that com- 
modity ; no one being permitted to engage in 
the trade without an express licence, which 
was. only to be obtained by dint of bribery. 
{Voyages en Perse, Tome ]l]-p.p. 26,249] 
At present many Persians indulge secretly in 
wine, and generally to intemperance; as they 
can imagine no pleasure in its use, unless 
it produce the full delirium of intoxication. 
They flatter themselves, however, that they di- 
minish the sin, by drinking ouly such as is made 
by infidels ; for “so great is the horror of a 
Mahomedan vintage,” as a late traveller informs 
us, ‘ that, whenever jars of the wine of Shiraz 
are discovered, the chief officers of the town are 
ordered to see them broken to pieces. But all 
this strictness relates to the Persians alone. 
{Travels in Georgin and Persia, by Sir R. Kerr 
Porter, V. 1. p. 348.] “ The Jews and Arme- 
nians prepare wine on purpose for the Mabo- 
means, by adding lime, hemp and other ingredi- 
ents, to increase its pungency and strength; for 
the wine that soonest intoxicates is accounted the 
best, and the brighter and more delicate kinds 
ave held in no estimation among the adherents of 
Mahomed [Voyages de Chardin, Tom, 11.p. 
67.] It is chiefly along the line of mountains that 
stretch from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 
Sea, that the best wine districts are situated. 
Besides the vintages ,of Shiraz, those of Yen, 
Ispahan, &e., are mentioned with commendation 
by Chardin ; and recent travellers add to the list 
the growths of Teheran, Tabriz, and Casvin. 
But few of these wines, except the Shiraz, are 
much known out of the country where they are 
produced ; and even the last mentioned no longer 
maintains the high celebrity which,it formerly 
enjoyed. Tavernier estimated the quantity an- 
nually made at four thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five tuns, of which a considerable portion 
was shipped for the East Indies; but both the 
manufacture and trade in the commodity have 
declined after the wines of- Madeira came into 
general use in our Asiatic territories. . 
The principal vineyards in the environs of Shiraz 
are situated at the north-west of the town, whers 


- 
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the soil is rocky, and the exposure extremel? 
favourable. The vines are all kept low but oc- 
casionally supported by stakes, Among the 
species cultivated, one of the most esteemed is 
the Kismis ; the fruit of whieh, having an agree- 
able aciduious taste, is in great request for the 
table, as well as for the *manufacture of wine, 
and when dried, forms an excellent substitute 
for currants. Next to it comes the angoor axji, 
a black, or dark purple grape more fleshy than 
the other, and yielding an excellent red wine, 
of a deep red colour, and somewhat astringent 
taste, which Kampfer compares to Hermilage : 
but the quantity made is small, Tor the more 
common wines, or those which most frequently 
come into the market, five different kinds of 
grapes are used, of which four are white or 
brown, and the fifth, called Samarcandi, from the 
town of that name, has a black skin with red 
juice, and furnishes a claret wine, At Ispahan 
a mucadel grapeé is grown, which yields a copi- 
ous supply of must. 

When the grapes are gathered, they are 
brought to the cellar, and introduced into a vat 
or cistern, formed of masonry, and lined with 
plaster, about eight feet in length and breadth, 
and four in depth, where they are trodden ; and 
the juice that flows from them is collected in a 
trough at the bottom, from whichit is imme- 
diately removed into large earthen jars, to under- 
gothe requisite fermentation. ‘These jars, which 
contain from sixty Lo eighty gullons, and are 
either varnished in the inside, or rendered im- 


- pervious by a coating of grease, are carefully 


covered, and left undisturbed for a couple of days 
When the fermentation has fairly commenced, 
the murk is stirred by one of the workmen with 
his arms bare; and this operation is repeated 
for eightcen or twenty sucecssive days. 
wine is then strained, through coarse sicves, into 
clean vessels, which are filled to the brim, and 
covered with light matting. In these it ts allow- 
ed to remain for thirty or forty days, and when 
the secondary fermentation is thought to be com- 
pleted, it is racked into smaller jars or bottles, 
1n which it can be conveniently transported. That 
which is destined for exportation is strained a 
second time. ‘The larger bottles, called Karabz, 
are covered with wicker work, and hold eight or 
nine gallons,—the smaller, six or seven quarts. 
Tiey are packed in chests, which generally con- 
tain ten small bottlee, or two Karudéas, and one 
small bottle between. [Keempfers, Amenitates 
Exotiem, p. p. 374-8.] The bottles are stopped 
with cotton, soaked in wax or pitch. 

Chardin found the Shiraz wine of excellent 
quality ; and, though inferior in delicacy to the 
vintage of his own country, and at first somewhat 
rough to the taste, yét, after driuking it for a few 
days, he relished it. so much, as to give it the prefer- 
ence to all other wines. He admits however, that it 
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WITTOBA. a 
“the second year; and that, when Grunk feel 
it is apt to cause headache. Keempfer extola it 
more highly, placing it, in point of flavour an® 
aroma, on a level with the best growths of 
Champaign and Burgandy, and contradicting the 
assertion, that it incommodes the head. 
[Amenit Exotic. p.379.] Since these travellers 
wrote, and since Hafiz sung the praises of the 
ruby wine of Shiraz, the declining demand, and 
the difficulties opposed to the manufacture, 
have probably tended to impair the quality ; for 
we are told, that, at the present day, “ the culture 
of the vine itself is comparatively neglected at 
Shiraz ; the sorting of the fruit isa delicacy sel- 
dom attended to; and the apparatus used in the 
compression, fermentation, &c. of the juice, is on 
so confined a scale, that only sniall quantities of 
the esteemed flavour are obtained, Indeed, no 
wine, under one name, possesses such variety of 
quality ; every gradation, from a liquid clear as 
the most brilliant topaz, to a sour and muddy 
syrup. ‘When good, the taste should be a little 
sweet, accompanied with the flavour of dry Ma- 
deira, to which, when old, it is not at all inferior 
(Lravels in Georgia and Persia, V. 1. p. 707.) 

This description of the colour and flavour of 
the Shiraz wine, however, applies only tg the white 
sort, which,even when of firm and generous quality 
scarcely deservesto be ranked on a par withthe best 
growth of Madeira, some samples of it betray a 
slight taste of satfron, which is not unfrequently 
added by the Armenian manufacturers to their 
wines, in order to please the eye as well as palate 
of their customers. ‘The other kind, which is pro- 
bably the bright-red wine deseribed by Chardin, 
resembles tent, or the second rate sweet wines of 
| the Cape, and occasionally tastes a little of the 
! pitch used for stopping the bottles in which it ie 
exported. It is not so durable as the white— 
Henderson's History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines. 

(3037) WITTOBA. Wittoba is a Hindoo idol 
worshipped at Alundi, but his principal shrine is at 
Punderpoor, on the Bheema, to the westward of 
Sholapoor, Wittoba is one of* the many subordi- 
nate incarnations of Visinoo. It took place at Pun- 
derpoor, a town about eighty miles to the South- 
eastof Poona. More relates the history of this 
incarnation. It conveys, unlike most Hindoo le- 
gends, a moral lesson — Chow Chow, p. 251. 

‘The three principal gods of the Hindoos, are 
Vishnoo, Siva, and Bramah, and the three god- 
desses Doorgza, Luckshmi, or Luximee, and Sa- 
raswatee Doorga or Durga, is often calledsPar- 
vati or Parbuttee, or Bowan, Bowaneqor Bio- 
wani. Kali or Kalee, sometimes Devi, and she is 
spoken of under all these several denominations, 

Wittoba is a god of very questionable ortho- 
doxy, but he is very popular among the Mah- 
rattas, and, therefore, he Brahmins admit him, 
With the best grace they can into their Pantheon? 
‘The came is the case with Kundoba, who is vet 








WOOD. 


mre.populayeamong the lower orders of Mahe 
rattas, and, if possible, less orthodox; they are 
srobably the ancient deities of the Mabratta race, 
which the Pantheistic spirit of Brahminism has 
admitted as Hindu divinities.—Ward’s Litera- 
ture and Mythology of the Lindoos. 

To Isaiah Ivii. 6, where the Jews are reproved 
for their idolatry, stones are mentioned as one 
of their objects of worship, ‘* Among the smooth 
stones of the stream is thy portion, ¢hey, they are 
thy lot, even to them hast thou poured out a drink 
offering, thou hast offered a meat-offering. Should 
I receive comfort in these ?” 

Veneration for stones may be traced among 
ali nations ; the following instance from Scrip- 
ture reminds one strongly® of Hindoo sim- 
plicity. “* And Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone he had put for his pil- 
low, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil on 
the top of it. (Gen. xxviii. 18)—Afore’s Hindoo 
Pantheon quoted in Chow-Chow. 

(8038) WOOD. In Bombay in 1848, when 
the whole of the wood, stored in the great en- 
closure at Mazagon, occupying the space betwixt 
the Hope Hall Hotel, the Railway station, the 
Byculla main road and the shore, was burnt, an 
attempt was made to convert the vast mass of 

ure white ashes which remained, into potash, 
he taste was alkaline, and the conviction was 
reasonable that wood here, as elsewhere, if com- 
pletely burnt under exposure to the air would 
yield potash. It turned out, that in place of 
this, the whole product of combustion was 
eatfstic lime, and this seemed equally to hold 
good with all trees, whatever their kind. ‘The 
enquiry was pursued in reference especially to 
trees burned in the jungle, when the results seem- 
edthe same, In reference to many of these 
last, a curious fact transpired; a tree once set 
ou fire, burned leisurely and quietly almost 
without flame, not only to the extremities of the 
branches, but underground to the extreme rami- 
fications of the roots, and this occurred in the 
case of perfectly sound and healthy trees, full of 
sap, as well as in the case of those that were 
dead and dry. The conclusion drawn from 
these results is, that in these cases nitre, or some 
other substance tending to promote combustion, 
must exist in the sap of the tree. Resolved that 
these results should be removed from the field of 
conjecture to that of fact, Dr. Giraud com- 
menced a series of experiments, the result of 
which we hope speedily to see before the world. 
It sgjdom happens that the core of trees is exact- 
lyain the centre; they seem in Europe, to 
thicken faost rapidly in the direction in which 
they are most exposed to light and heat. Scotch 
fira,thus exposed, measure twice as much in this 
direction as in the opposite. From a very 
limited number of expgriments made on seven- 
‘year old saplings here, it appears that, in this 
time a healthy Casuarina will attain an altitude 


‘pears, it is in general mostly due west. 
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af 50 ffet, and & circurfterence, a foot 
above the gronnd, of 80 jnches, At the base, 
the section has the form of that of a pear 
cut lengthways, the larger diameter being 10 
inches, the shorter 7. Measured across the core, 
we find the one radius 93 inches, the other 82, 
or nearly double thet of the Scottish fir. In 
another tree of the same age 45 feet in length, 
two feet in girth, the greater diameter was 8 
inches, the lesser 6—the larger radius being 5 
inches, the lesser'3. Taking the tree in lengths 
of ten feet from the root, the seven rings continue 
to the last, the innermost having extended them- 
selves upwards to the very top as the tree grew. 
But the eccentricity of the core has now greatly 
diminished, and the stem becomes nearly round 
—the predominance of the mass continuing on 
the same side as at the root. These peculiarities 
are most conspicuous in the Casuarina; but they 
manifest themselves, more or less in all trees. . 
An Indian Rubber tree planted in 1851, at- 
tained a diameter of 7 inches, the core being 
4} inches from the one side, and 2} from the 
other; the two grew side by side, Very nearly 
the same law holds good with a Teak and an 
Acacia, In Europe the thickening is always on 
the south side of the tree: heré, so far as it ap- 
Tn all 
likelihood the excess of solar heat furnishes the 
explanation in both cases. North of the Tropics, 
the sun always shines more or Jess from the 
south, and gives out more heat from this than 
from any other direction. From the Tropics to 
the Line, the sun is so-nearly vertical, that the . 
mass of heat contributed to a tree or any other 
body perpendicular to the earth, is from east or 
west. But from dawn till noon the temperature 
of the sun is comparatively moderate—it is from 
mid-day till sunset, that the vast mass of heat is 
thrown off, the rays shooting from the westyrard. 
In this direction a tree thickens on the same prin- 
ciple that it expands in;Kurope to the southward, 
As these researches are pursued, we trust that 
they will help to assist us to that marvel of 
vegetable life—the silicification or petrifaction 
of the living trees. We are all familar with the 
spongy stony substance called Tabashir, deposited 
at the joints of the bamboo, The fact is generally 
known that the Teak tree often becomes in 
part petrified, —that is the deposition of silica be- 
comes so abundant, as to turn a portion of the 
trunk into stone, usually resembling the pertrified 
wood of Egypt, Sinde, Goozerat, and Trevicary, 
&c. In Upper India this is not at all confined to 
the bamboo or the teak—both remarkable for 
their siliceous secretions,—forming in the former 
a beautiful enamel all over the stem, furnishing 
the sharp points of the leaves, and making the 
upper surface of the leaves of the latter eminent- 
ly serviceable as sand-paper. The Ghuubhar 
wood found in the Nepaul and Chittagong forests 
contains such quantities of silica that the car- 
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penter who confracts to saiw ittby the foot, makés 
it a condition in his.bargain—that it shall con- 
tain no stone., The Ebony and Sissoo, and the 
Sit-Sal or jungle rose-wood, contain these secre- 
tions, though in much smaller quantities. The 
most mysterious circumstance connected with the 
specimens from our petrified forests is, that for 
every atom of carbon or other organic matter 
that has been removed, an atom of silica has 
come in ils room, the structure remaining so 
perfect, that under the glass it could not be dis- 
covered whether it was a petrified or living spe- 
cimen we were examining. The experiments 
of Sir Humphrey Davy shewed that, in Eu- 
rope, the durability of woods—that is, their 
capacity of remaining uninjured through long 
lapses of time,—was proportioned to the 
weight of charcoal yielded by them, and that 
there were many woods, heavy of themselves, 
that left but a small proportional residuum in 
the retort after destructive distillation. We 
doubt if anywhere in Europe a piece of timber 
can be produced known to have existed 800 
years; it would be curious to test the fragments 
of teak which have formed the supports of the 
ceiling of the caves of Salsette, which must have 
been in their places for above two thousand years, 
and are therefore, the oldest. pieces of timber 
known to man, 

We fear we may have ventured too far in an 
attempt to describe an experiment just begun, 
where the number of facts brought to light is too 
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mall for generalization; where wy confes$ out- 
selves to be too slightly acquainted with the 
subject, to feel certain that we may not have 
given familiar facts as novelties, or even misem- 
ployed a familiar and commonplace nomenclature. 
Our object haa been, to induce others to come 
forward and assist in promoting an enquiry which 
approves itself even to the least informéd, as in 
the last degree interesting. It seems to us, 
little conversant as we profess to be in such 
things, considering the vast extent, .and the 
extreme fertility of the field, that the aspirants 
after University honours, could in no way better 
wipe away the reproach generally attaching to 
them,—that they could do iothing but learn by 
rote, imitate or parrot,—than take up for them- 
selves, and carry through unassisted, some branch 
of enquiry such a8 that now under consideration, 
where the facts are within the reach of every one ; 
where sharp and shrewd-witted observation and 
self-relying originality may easily supply all that 
is required. They may rely on it, that there are 
fifty reputations to be made within the island of 
Bombay by the possession of a little Icisure, and 
a moderate measure of intelligence, observation 
aud reflection,— The Bombay Standard, November 
19, 1858. " 


(3039) WUSEEAT NAMEH, Arab. A will, 


(3040) WUZZOO any TYAMMOOM: Arab. 
Two forms of ablutions prescribed for Mahome- 
dans before engaging in prayer.—Herk. 


Y. 


(3041) YAK. Bos grunniens. 

(3042) YAVANA the term by which, in ancient 
India the Greeks were known.— Prin. Ind. Ant. 

(3043) YEZDEZIRD, the forty-fifth King in 
descent of the race of Kaimurs, with whom end- 
ed that Persian Monarchy, in the middle of the 
Christian era, when the Caliph Omar invaded 
Persia, and in a fierce and well contested battle 
at the village of Nahavand, about fifty miles from 
the ancient city of Ecbatana, the fate of the em- 
pire was decided, the Persian Army, numbering 
15,000 men being defeated with great slaughter. 
Yezdezird abandoned his kingdom, as lost, and 
after wandering in disguise for a period of ten 
years, was treacherously slain in A. D. 651, by 
a miller to whom his secret had been confided, 
This event terminated the Sassanian dynasty 
and the Monarchy founded by Kai Khosroo, the 
Cyrus the Great of the-Greeks. 

The era ot Yezdezird the 8rd or the Persian 
Era began on the 16th June A.D. 632. The 
year cousisted of 865 days only, and therefore 
its commencement, like that of the old Egyptian 
and Armenian vear anticinitated the Tilian voar 


by one day in every four years. This difference 
amounted to nearly 112 days in the year 1075, 
when it was reformed by Jelal-ood-din, who 
ordered that in future the Persian year ehould re- 
cieve an additional day, whenever it should appear 
necessary to postpone the commencement of the 
following year, that it might occur on the day of 
the sun’s passing the same degree of the ecliptic. 
—Prinsep’s Antiquities by Thomas. 

(3044) YELLANDB, Ziziphus Jujuba ? the 
Malaya name of a tree which the natives use 
for general purposes, It produces a fruit from 
which they extract a sweet scented oil, which is 
used medicinally ; and also for the hair of the 
women on days of ceremony.— Haye. M, and 0, 

(8045) YEMEN. The province of “emen, 
which comprises Aden, lies in the southern part 
of Arabia, and is washed on the west by the 
Red Sea, and the south by the Indian Ocean. It 
is of great extent, comprising nearly 70;000 
square miles, and consists of two natural divi- 
sions, the upper or mountain district, and the 

"lower country called Tehameh, The low 
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atill notwithetauding the searcily of water, there 
are several towns and hamlets on and near the 
“sea coast. Along the shore, are numerous small 
islands, interspersed with coral reefs. Amongst 
these little islands, is that of ‘Tarsen, celebrated 
for its grotto of pearls. In this district the Beni- 
Hatal Bedawins are the principal tribe. They 
are very poor, and live principally by plunder. 

Tehameh proper occupies the level country 
lying between north Yemen and Aden, In the 
north of Tehameh is Lobaya, an Arab settlement 
consisting of a few stone houses and a number 
of mud huts, ‘The harbour is good, and the trade 
in coffee considerable. ‘Che island of Kamran, 
lying about eighteen miles south of Lohaya, 
has a better harbour than the latter place, 
and is much frequented by vessels going from 
India to Jeddah, as here they’ can be supplied 
with wood, water, and provisions. Farther south 
along the coast is the town of Hiodeida, having 
an excellent port, fortified by a small citadel. 
The town is under the rule of a dola or pasha, 
and yields a considerable revenue by the tux im- 
posed on coffee, 

But the principal coffee-mart in Arabia is 
Beit-el-Fakih, situated at a moderate distance 
from Mokha, and near the mountain regions 
where the berry grows. ‘Ihe town isof some 
extent, lying round the citadel, which is built in 
the centre. Though many of the dwellings were 
originally constructed of stone, they have become 
untenantable owing to the depredations of a small 
whife ant. Passing along the coast, we meet many 
cities and villages until we reach the capital of 
Tehameh, Zebid, s0 the town is  called,, lies 
near one of the most beautiful and well irrigated 
valleys iu the country. ‘Though still possessing 
many mosques and other public buildings, with 
a handsome aqueduct, much of its ancient regal 
splendour has departed. However, Zebid still 
possesses an academy where the youth of 
Yemen and Tehameh receive a liberal edu- 
cation, according to modern Arabian ideas, and 
is besides one of the chief meeting-places 
where the merchants of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia assemble. Farther south lies the cele- 
brated town of Mokha, four centuries old, and 
second in importance only to Zebid, 

This portion of Yemen that we have deseribed 
is the least fruitful of the province, but the re- 
mainder merits the appellation of “felix” or 
happy, by which this portion of the great penin- 
sula, was distinguished amongst the ancients. 
The vole tract.is divided into separate portions, 
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fnaccessiblé mourttains, is watered by numerous 
streams, and is celebrated for the culture of dates 
and raisins, that obtain a ready sale all through 
Yemen. ‘The aspect of this region is beautiful, the 
mountain to the very top being dovered with 
luxuriant vegetation, aud the valleys between 
offering the picture of @ continuous garden. ‘The , 
principal town is Hamdan, and is about thirty 
days Journey from Mekkah. Of these sub- 
divisions of Yemen, that of Sana is the most 
southerly, stretching even to the Arabian Sea, 
where it touches Aden. 

‘The tract of country called Belad Aden com- 
mences at Bab-el-Mandel, and runs easterly 
along the coast a distance of 182 miles. ‘This 
district is for the most part level, and inhabited 
by native Arab tribes. At about 90 miles from 
the western extremity, ona rocky promontory, 
stands the town of Aden, On the same or nearly 
the same site, there stood in ancient times, a 
city, well-known to the Greeks as the depot of the 
trade carried on between India and Egypt. This 
city was destroyed by the Romans in the first 
century of the Christian era, a deed of destruction 
said to have been prompted by the desire of 
keeping the Indian trade exclusively in Roman 
lands, As to ruin is easier than to reedify, we 
hear little of Aden until the eleventh century, 
when we find it again enjoying all the advantages 
which its position affords. Its commodious har- 
bours were frequented by ‘ships and the 
stream of commerce again ‘flowed through 
the land. During a period of several hundred 
years, Aden enjoyed the supremacy amongst 
the ports of the coast, but the discovery 
of the passage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, operated so injuriously on the Arabic 
city, that ina few years all traces of commercial 
prosperity departed, and the Turks were masters 
of Aden. ‘Those were the palmy days of Otto- 
man power, and the military genius of the new 
conquerors of Aden showed itself in the erection 
of fortifications which resisted in the time of 
their strength, the attacks of some of the ablest 
; European forces, and whose ruins long after ex- 
cited the admiration of travellers. In 1839, 
; Aden became a British possession, and so rapid 
were the advances in prosperity that the popula- 
tion which in 1339, amounted only to 1,000, 
had in 1842 risen to nearly twenty thousaud. 

Aden, is the principal coal station for steamers 
navigating the Red Sea, and has a good harbour, 
‘The little island of Sirah lying on the east side 
of the town, forms a bay opposite Aden, and 





by fhountgins intersecting fertile valleys, aud the | from this point, the peninsula extends three 


inhabitants, thus parted, naturally formed them- 
selves into little independent states. Of tracts, 
thus separated by natural divisions, there are 
seventy-four, of which we shall only meution a 
few, Azia celebrated for thebravery of its people, 


miles westward, forming a commodious and safe 
harbour. : 

Many persons have found a resemblance he- 
tween Aden and Gibraltar, a likeness dependent 
in a great measure on the rocky peninsula, which 


nd the valley of Nejran, renowned for the beauty’ rising to a height of 1,700 feet, terminates in 


of its site. This fertile region. Ivine between 





two points. The sinilaritv is fully established 


ZAYAT. 
in the scarcity of good water that prevails in both 
places. The great monarch, Soleiman the Mag- 
nificent, constructed an aqueduct at Aden, which 
commenced at a distance of eight miles from the 
town. The festoration of this aqueduct would, 
it is thought, supply the want so often felt at 
qAden, Of the importanze of this station, we 
“need not speak, and recent accounts show the 
imperative necessity of placing the English re- 
sidents there, out of the power of hostile or 
mercenary tribes, who, under the influence of 
malice or avarice may at any time cut off the 
necessary supplies. 

There are two caravan routes leading from 
Aden into the interior, Each pursues a different 
course for some distance, but both diverge con- 
siderably to arrive at the town of Lahaj, the eapi- 
tal of the Abdale Arabs. It isa dirty town, con- 
taining about 5,000 inhabitants, amongst whom 
are many Jews, 

Having given this general description of the 
province of Yemen in the south of which the 
state of Aden lies, we shall turn to the south- 
west, where the straits of Bab-el-Mandel 
separate Arabia from Africa. These straits, which 
are between twenty and thirty miles in breadth, 
are cclebrated amongst ancient writers for the 
dangers encountered by navigators who ventured 
within these gates of tears. 

Perim lies about three miles distant from the 
Asiatic coast, thus, dividing the waters of the 
straits into two channels, that on the Asiatic side 
being narrower but deeper, and also free from 
the impediments offered by small islands, which 
are rather numerous on the African side. The 
entrance of a sea, trasversed only by English 
ships, can be of importance to noue but the na- 
tion to,which these ships belong ; any interference 
with the position we have taken, under such cir- 
cumstances, must be regarded with a jealous eye. 
—Oolburn’s United Service Magazine and Naval 
and Military Journal, No. CCCLIV. May, 1858, 

(3045) YUDHISTHIRA, (kali yuga) its com- 
mencement 3101 B.C. 

(3047) YOMA. A range of mountains in 
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Burmah, supposed to be the Meeandru? of 
Ptolemy. 2 

(3048) YU, Chinese. This mineral is sup- 
posed by most to be Jade, but Mr. Crawfurd 
calla it noble serpentine. It is’ found near the 


sources of the Oru, in a long narrow valley, and “ 


attracts Chinese traders to Mogoung, who pur- 
chase it for exportation to China where it fetches 
an extravagant price and is manufactured into 
cups, bracelets, &e. It is found in the form of 
boulders embedded ina yellow clay. t is of 
the Yu stone, that the Chinese form their waved 
emblem of longevity, specimens of which some- 
times bring 100 dollars, 

James Prinsep, too, considers that this miner- 
al is prase, rather than jade. It is found in 
the valley of the Ooroo, and tributary of the 
Ningthe or Kyendwen, some fifty or sixty miles 
west of Mogoung. The mineral which is dug 
up by the Shas and Kakhyens, is found in the 
form of boulders embedded’ in yellow clay and 
the larger blocks are transported by means of 
bamboo frames, borne by four or five menu 
Both Crawfurd and Pemberton call. this green, 
translucent and very hard mineral, noble serpen- 
tine. It is largely purchased by the Chinese in 
Burma for exportation to China, where, probably 
on account of some supposed talismanic or de+ 
tective virtues, it fetches an extravagant price 
and is manufactured into cups, bracelets & Re- 
speciable Chinese at Amarapoora represent this 
trade as amounting to from six to ten lacs of 
tikals per annum. ‘This is probably exaggerated ; 
but the mineral is said to sell in China for twice 
its weight in silver Dr. Bayfield was informed that 
the duty on the stone sometimes reached 40,000 
Rupees a year. Captain Hannay, however, was 
told at Magoung that, including this duty, the 
revenue of the town and neighbouring villages 
did not exceed 30,000 rupees a year. ‘The per- 
sons who come to make the purchases are Chi- 
nese Mahomedans,—Yule’s Embassy, p. 147. 

(8049) YURO, in Mindoro, is the heart or 
pith of the trunk of a palm, known by thé name 
of Cabo negro. 


Z. 


(3050) ZAFAR-NAMAH, the Persian name 
of a work, purporting to contain a conversation 
between Aristotle and Burzurjmiher. 

(3051) ZAYAT, Burmese. A public shed or 
portico, for the accommodation of travellers, 
loungers, and worshippérs, found in every Bur- 
mese village and attached to many Pagodas. It 
corresponds to the Dharm-sala of northern and 
the choultry or chuttrum of Southern India. 
Yule’s Embassy. p. 23. 


(3052) ZEA MAYS. There are six‘or feven 
varieties of this. ‘The American variety has 
been extensively distributed throughout © the 
Himalayan hills and plains of the Noh West 
Provinces.—Jameson’s Report. 

(3053) ZBEARUT, Aras. The visiting of 
the graves of deceased Mahomedans, on the 
third day after demise, which is called .the 
‘{ Teeja” meaning third day, when oblations are> 
offered. Herklots, 
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(3054) ZEAXD, a language, in which the Par- 
see religious books were written by Zoroaster. 
Recording to Professor Bopp, the Zend is as old 
as the Vedas, is in many respects beyond aud an 
improvement on the Sanscrit, and he does not ad- 

amit it to be a mere dialect of the Zend, though 
‘some European authors contend that itis derived 
from the Sanscrit. ‘The Zend seems to have been 
spoken in Bactria, Professor Rusk considers 
that the Zend was the spoken language of 
Media, pnd that the Vendidad, one of the 
books written in this language, was produced 
before the time of Alexander the Great. That 
it was the popular language of a great part of 
Jran. The author Masudi testifies that the books 
ealled Asta or Avasta and its commentary the 
Pazend were in existence in his time. While 
Rhode has come to the conclusion that the col- 
lection styled the Zend Avasta, contains either one 
or most of the compositions whichtexisted before 
the destruction of the Persian empire by Alex- 
ander. The Zend and Peblevi are believed by An- 
quetil du Perron, to have been authentic langu- 
ages through the medium of which Zertusht on 
Zoroaster, in the Zendavistu, handed down his 
religious system. Erskine, however, a great 
acholar, while he believes in the antiquity and 
authenticity of the Zend, holds that it was never 
a spoken language, but rather a composite of 
some peculiar dialect of Sanscrit and spoken 
Persian, made by the Parsee priests and used for 
the compilation of the Vendidad, which he be- 
lieves to have been made about A. D. 229, One 
or other of these views have been held by Pro- 
fessors Romer; Rusk, Wilson, Bopp, Richardson : 
Lassen ; Vans Kennedy and Sir William Jones 
who distinctly stated that the Zend had been 
fabricated by the Parsi priests, from many dia- 
Jects: that its literature is worthless and that 
the whole dates no farthur back than the Maho- 
medan conquest of Persia.—The Parsees, pages 
247 &e. : 
(3058) ZINC MINES OF JAWAR. Captain 
J.C. Brooks, of the Mewar Bheel Corps, 
states that the hilly country of Méwar has always 
heen known to abound in metalliferous ores, and 
it ia supposed that the produce resulting there- 
from was one of the sources of wealth, by which 
former Rinis of Udypura, were enabled to con- 
tend successfully for so many years against the 
might and power of the Delhi emperors. The 
most eelebrated of these mines and which were 
worked to the greatest advantage are undoubt- 
edly, “hose of Jawar. On one occasion of visit- 
ing :Jéwaa, an old man brought a basket of 
the ore in its rough state. He described it as 
being found in veins 8 or 4 inches thick and 
sométimes in bunches, in quartz rock and mixed 
with other stone. He broke some pieces with 


e hammer, showing the goed ore and the simple 
eg pad feam the anart?z rack. with which 
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tlien pounded and’ freed from quartz and placed 
in crucibles some 8 or 9 inches high and 3 inches 
diameter ; with necks 6 inches long and half an 
inch in diameter. The mouth being fastened 
up, the crucibles are inverted and plated in rows 
on acharcoal furnace when the ore is fused in 
about 3 or 4 hours. Ipieces of the quartz are 
allowed to remain with the ore, the crucibles of 
course break. From each crucible the quantitys 
of metal collected does not vary much— 
Beng. As. Soc. Journal, No. Ul of 1860, 
p. 212, 

(3086) ZINC, Oxinz or ; Zung-i-Basree. Pers, 

(2057) ZONAR, The sacred cord, worn by 
the Hindoos, ealled ‘ zonar,* is regarded by the 
brahmins as of a highly mysterious and sacred 
import; and they do not consider an individual as 
fully member of bis class until he have assumed 
this holy emblem. A brahmin should be invested 
with it at the age of eight years, by the hands of 
his father, who,with bis tutor, twista that first pub 
on. The zonar must be made by a brabmin: it 
is composed of three threads, each measuring 
ninety-six hands; they are twisted together, and 
folded into three, then twisted again, making it 
to consist of nine threads ;-these are again folded 
into three, without twisting, and each end fastened 
with a knot. Itis put over the left shoulder, 
next the skin, and hangs down the right thigh 
aslow as the fingers can reach. Of these zonare, 
a brabmin wears four; thé other privileged tribes 
but three. Some writers call this the brahminica), 
or priestly, or sacerdotal thread ; but not, it would 
appear, in strict correctness—it not being confined 
even to the priestly tribe, but worn by three out 
of the four tribes of Hindoos.—More’s Hindoo 
Pantheon, quoted in Chow-chow, page 85. . 

(3058) ZOROASTER, Son or Purosnur ;— 
The lawgiver of the Persians, Zertusht, Zurtosht, 
Zerdusht or Zeratusht was born in the city of 
Rai, in Persia, and became known in the reign 
of king Gushtasp, Darius Hystaspes of the 
Greeks, the fifth king of the Kaianian dynasty, 
and who embraced the faith propounded byt Zo- 
roaster. Zoroaster is said to have been then of 
the age of forty, and to have appeared before 
Gustashp, in the thirtieth year of that monarch’s 
reign, when he produced to the king the sacred 
books called Avasta, written in the Zend lan- 
guage. The religion commenced in the reign of 
Gushtasp, or Darius Hystaspes, frpm which time 
till the conquest of Persia by Alexander the 
Great, a period of three hundred years, it was in 
its most flourishing condition. From that time, 
the religion of Zoroaster continued to decline, 
till revived in A. D. 226 by Ardeshir Bakekan, 
Son of San or Artaxerxes, and the first of the 
Sassanian kings. 

Before tha advent of this teacher, the Persians 


were worshippers of idols, but the religion pro- 
nonnded hy him ie a thetem reanoenicina, a (en, 
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quetil du Perron, the first duty is to recognise 
and adore the mastef of all good, the Principle of 
all tighteousfiess, Ormuzd, according to the 
prescribed form of worship, and with purity of 
thought, word, and action, and generally to ho- 
nour Ormazd (the Almighty as he ‘is styled in 
the Avasta) in all that Me has produced. The 
second point in the theology of the Parsees is 
to detest Ahriman, the author of all bad, moral 
and physical, his productions and works. God, 
according to Parsee theology, is the emblem of 
glory, refulgence, light, and in this view a Parsee 
while engaged in prayer stands before a fire or 
directs his*face towards the Sun as the most 
proper symbol of the Almighty. The Sacred fires 
of the Parsee fire temples are attended day and 
night by Andiarvas or Priests and are never per- 
mitted to expire. They are preserved in a large 
chafing dish carefully supplied with fuel, per- 
fumed by a small quantity of Sandal Wood 
or other aromatics : The illiterate adore this sa- 
cred flame, as also the sun, moon and stars, but 
Ahe educated under the Symbol of fire adore the 
_ Almighty or Fountain of light, the author and 
” dispenser of all things, the sun being merely re- 
garded as a creature of the Creator which was to be 
reverenced as His best and fairest image, and for 
the numberless blessings it diffuses on the earth, — 
while the sacred flame of the fire temples was in- 
tended as a perpetual monitor to preserve their 
urity, of kink this element is so expressive a 
Bento In the 16 Schlokes or distiches, 
which they prepared with a view to explain their 
religion to the Rana at Damaun, they (1) avow- 
ed their worship of a Supreme being (Hor- 
muzd) and the sun and five elements; (2) pre- 
serving silence while bathing; praying; making 
offerings to fire and eating ; (3) their use of in- 
cense, perfumes, and flowers in their religious 
ceremonies ; (4) their worship of the cow ; (5) 
their use of the Sadra or Shirt, as a sacred gar- 
ment; and of the kusti or cincture for the loins and 
the cap of two folds ;~~(6) their use of songs and 
music in their marriages; (7) ornaments and 
perfumes by their wives ; (8) their charity and 
excavating of tanks and wells; (9) their sym- 
pathy with men and women; (10) their use of 
gaonutra one of the excretions of the cow ; (11) 
their wearing the sacred girdle at prayer and 
eating ; (12) their feeding the sacred flame with 
incense ; (13) their practice of devotion five times 
a day; (14) their conjugal fidelity and purity ; 
(15) annual religious rites on behalf of ancestors ; 
and (16) their placing great restraints on their 
women, after child birth. 

When death is drawing near, prior to the 
flight of the soul, the-body of the dying person 
is washed and arrayed in fine clothes. After 
death, the remains are placed og an oblong 
piece of polished stone, laid on the floor, and 
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tare or corpse bearers, who after Prayers by the 
priests, carry itato the Dokhma or tower of 
silence. A ie 

‘The Dokhma is erected in a solitary place : those 
in Bombay being on the nrost secluded and 
highest parts’ of Malabar hill. Arrived at this 

lace, the iron bier is placed on the ground, and 
a last look of the dead allowed by uncovering 
the face, and then removed within the tower, 
where exposed to the vultures and other carni- 
vorous birds it is soon denuded of 4lesh, the 
bones fall through the iron grating into a pit 
beneath, from which they are afterwards remoy- 
ed into a subterranean entrance made for that 
purpose. Parsees meeting a dead body of a mem- 
ber of their tribe, bow to it. 

These religionists perform annual ceremonies 
in memory of the dead, but on the ‘ Furrohur 
din jasan” are performed the sacred rites of the 
friends who have died in long voyagea or the 
precise dale of whose demise is not ascertained. 

The first act of Parsees, on their occupying 
auy locality, is to erect this place, and it is known 
from this that their first settlement in Bombay 
was about the year 1671. 

After the Mahomedan conquest of Persia, the 
Parsees, being persecuted by the Arabs, fled to 
the mountains of Khorassan, where they found 
a shelter for about a hundred years, but, being 
again compelled to flee from their enemies, they 
emigrated to the little island of Ormuz at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, and subsequently, 
from the same cause they quitted Ormuz for the 
western coast of India. According to the Kissa 
Sanjan, they first landed on the small island of 
Diu or Diew, in the Gulf of Cambay, lyiug to 
the sonth west of the Peninsula of Katiwar, 
which after a short residence of 19 years they 
again quitted for Guzerat, and lauded at Da- 
maunin A. D. 717. 

It was here, at Sanjan, in A. D. 721, that 
the Parsees erected the first fire temple and saw 
the sacred flame kindled on its alter. ‘They re- 
mained here, in peace, for about 360 years, 
small communities settling in other towns in 
Guzerat, but all engaged in cultivation, But, in 
1507, having engaged in the cause of a Hindeo 
prince who sustained a defeat, they quitted San- 
jan for the mountains of Baharout taking with 
them the sacred fire, from which it was subse- 
queutly removed to Nowsaree, and lately, owing” 
to disputes among the priests, it wag secretly re- 
moved to Oodwara, 32 miles south of Surat, 
where it still exists, and being the oMest fire 
temple of the Zoroastrians in India, at is ld in 
the highest veneration. The remuant of the 
Parsees in Persia, is now almost confined to the , 
town of Yezd and the twenty-four surrounding 
villages, and in 1854, there wera there one thou- 
sand families, compwsing a population of - 6,658 
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tral ‘pursuits? At Kirman the Parsees number 

about 450; in Teheran there ase only about fifty 

tferchants of this race. They have fire-temples 
but no ancient itvurgical books. 

The total number of this race of the present 
~,day, who are followers of Zoroastér, does not 
exceed 150,000 persons, and the census of the 
20th August 1854 showed those .of Bombay to | 
amount to 110,544; of whom 68,754 were men | 
and 41,790 were women. 

More ¢han half this number, viz. 61,298, of 
all this tribe in Bombay were merchants, bankers, 
or brokers. 

In Western India they are a liberal minded 
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* They have two sects; the Shensoys and Kud. 
mis, whose only’ dissimilarit} arises from theiy 
different mode of computing sinée 1746, theera 
of Yedezird which occasions a difference amongst 
the two sects in the time of celebrating their 
festivals. The numbers of the Shensoys ten! 
times exceed those of th8 Kudmis. 


It is a common notion that Parsees will not 
use fire arms, from their worshipping or vene 
rating fire but this a mistake.—The Pa 
pages, 7, 8, 10, 12, 21, 25, 81, 87, 57, 6 
152, 236, 242, 259, 261. 


(3058) ZYE, Pusuroo. A term subjoinedt} 





~~, and open handed race, and one of their number 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejheebhoy has given away sums, 
for public charities to the extent of £250,000, 
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to several Affghan tribes, as the Ensoof Zye, the | 
Baruk-Zye, and Hussain Zye. . 











